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PREFACE 


This  volume  was  prepared  under  the  direct  supervision  of  S.  Everett 
Gleason,  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Division,  with  the  assistance 
of  Ralph  R.  Goodwin  in  its  planning  and  direction. 

All  the  documentation  on  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
the  United  Nations  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  except  the  compila¬ 
tion  on  United  States  policy  at  the  United  Nations  with  respect  to  the 
regulation  of  armaments  and  collective  security  which  was  the  work  of 
Neal  H.  Petersen.  Mr.  Petersen  also  compiled  the  documentation  on 
United  States  national  security  policy  and  on  the  foreign  policy  aspects 
of  United  States  development  of  atomic  energy. 

The  compilations  on  foreign  economic  policy,  relief  and  refugee 
problems,  and  international  civil  aviation  policy  were  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Mr.  Goodwin. 

Marvin  W.  Kranz,  a  former  member  of  the  staff,  compiled  the  docu¬ 
mentation  on  United  States  foreign  financial  policy,  on  the  United 
States  response  to  the  world  food  shortage,  and  related  problems. 

The  compilation  on  Antarctica  was  the  work  of  William  Slany. 

Tire  Publishing  and  Reproduction  Services  Division  (Jerome  H. 
Perlmutter,  Chief)  was  responsible  for  the  technical  editing  of  this 
volume. 


William  M.  Franklin 

Director ,  Historical  Office 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs 


February  18,  1971 


Principles  for  the  Compilation  and  Editing  of 
“Foreign  Relations” 


The  principles  which  guide  the  compilation  and  editing  of  Foreign 
Relations  are  stated  in  Department  of  State  Regulation  2  FAM  1350 
of  June  15,  1961,  a  revision  of  the  order  approved  on  March  26,  1925, 
by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  then  Secretary  of  State.  The  text  of  the 
regulation,  as  further  amended,  is  printed  below : 

1350  Documentary  Record  of  American  Diplomacy 

1351  /Scope  of  Documentation 

The  publication  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United,  States  constitutes 
the  official  record  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  These 
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volumes  include,  subject  to  necessary  security  considerations,  all  docu¬ 
ments  needed  to  give  a  comprehensive  record  of  the  major  foreign 
policy  decisions  within  the  range  of  the  Department  of  State’s  respon¬ 
sibilities,  together  with  appropriate  materials  concerning  the  facts 
which  contributed  to  the  formulation  of  policies.  When  further  mate¬ 
rial  is  needed  to  supplement  the  documentation  in  the  Department’s 
files  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  relevant  policies  of  the  United 
States,  such  papers  should  be  obtained  from  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies. 

1352  Editorial  Preparation 

The  basic  documentary  diplomatic  record  to  be  printed  in  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States  is  edited  by  the  Historical  Office, 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State.  The  editing  of 
the  record  is  guided  by  the  principles  of  historical  objectivity. 
There  may  be  no  alteration  of  the  text,  no  deletions  without  indicating 
where  in  the  text  the  deletion  is  made,  and  no  omission  of  facts  which 
were  of  major  importance  in  reaching  a  decision.  Nothing  may  be 
omitted  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  or  glossing  over  what  might 
be  regarded  by  some  as  a  defect  of  policy.  However,  certain  omissions 
of  documents  are  permissible  for  the  following  reasons : 

a.  To  avoid  publication  of  matters  which  would  tend  to  impede 
current  diplomatic  negotiations  or  other  business. 

b.  To  condense  the  record  and  avoid  repetition  of  needless  details. 

o.  To  preserve  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  Department  by  in¬ 
dividuals  and  by  foreign  governments. 

d.  To  avoid  giving  needless  offense  to  other  nationalities  or 
individuals. 

e.  To  eliminate  personal  opinions  presented  in  despatches  and 
not  acted  upon  by  the  Department.  To  this  consideration  there 
is  one  qualification — in  connection  with  major  decisions  it  is 
desirable,  where  possible,  to  show  the  alternatives  presented  to 
the  Department  before  the  decision  was  made. 

1353  Clearance 

To  obtain  appropriate  clearances  of  material  to  be  published  in 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States ,  the  Historical  Office : 

a.  Refers  to  the  appropriate  policy  offices  of  the  Department  and 
of  other  agencies  of  the  Government  such  papers  as  appear  to 
require  policy  clearance. 

b.  Refers  to  the  appropriate  foreign  governments  requests  for 
permission  to  print  as  part  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
of  the  United  States  those  previously  unpublished  documents 
which  were  originated  by  the  foreign  governments. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  accordance  with  the  principles  stated  in  the  preface,  the  editors 
of  this  volume  have  attempted  to  document  major  areas  of  United 
States  multilateral  diplomacy.  The  United  States,  however,  also  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  work  of  many  other  international  conferences  and  in¬ 
ternational  organizations  in  the  year  covered  herein.  The  record  of 
such  activity  may  be  conveniently  consulted  in :  Participation  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  International  Conferences :  July  1, 1945- 
June  30 ,  1916,  Department  of  State  Publication  2-317,  Conference 
Series  95;  Participation  of  the  United  States  Government  in  Interna¬ 
tional  Conferences:  July  1 , 19 46- June  30 , 1947,  Department  of  State 
Publication  3031,  International  Organization  and  Conference  Series 
I,  1 ;  International  Agencies  in  which  the  United  States  Participates , 
Department  of  State  Publication  2699.  Summaries  of  over-all  United 
States  participation  in  the  various  organs  of  the  United  Nations  dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  year  1946  may  be  found  in  The  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations :  Report  by  the  President  to  the  Congress  for  the  Year 
194-6,  Department  of  State  Publication  2735.  A  standard  reference 
source  is  the  weekly  Department  of  State  Bulletin. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SYMBOLS 


Editor’s  Note.— This  list  does  not  include  standard  abbreviations  in  common 
usage ;  unusual  abbreviations  of  rare  occurrence  which  are  clarified  at  appropri¬ 
ate  points ;  and  those  abbreviations  and  contractions  which,  although  uncommon, 
are  understandable  from  the  context. 


AAF,  Army  Air  Forces 
ADA,  Atomic  Development  Authority 
ADP,  Airport  Development  Program 
AEC,  .(United  Nations)  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission 

AF  of  L,  American  Federation  of 
Labor 

A-H,  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Occupied  Areas,  John 
R.  Hilldring 

Amdel,  indicator  for  telegrams  to  the 
Permanent  United  States  Delegation 
located  at  the  seat  of  the  United 
Nations,  March  1946,  ff. 

AMG,  Allied  Military  Government 
ARA,  Office  of  American  Republic 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 
ATC,  Air  Transport  Command 
The  Bank,  The  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development 
BC,  Division  of  British  Common¬ 
wealth  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
BOAC,  British  Overseas  Airways  Cor¬ 
poration 

BOT,  British  Board  of  Trade 
BW,  Biological  warfare 
CAB,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
cirtel,  circular  telegram 
CDT,  Combined  Development  Trust 
CFM,  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
CFB,  Combined  Food  Board 
Con,  Office  of  Controls,  Department  of 
State 

Copre,  indicator  for  telegrams  from 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  Nations  or  its 
executive  committee,  London,  Au- 
gust-December  1945 
CPC,  Combined  Policy  Committee 
DA,  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Af¬ 
fairs,  Department  of  State 


Delga,  indicator  for  telegrams  from 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
New  York  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  October-December  1946 
Delsec,  Indicator  for  telegrams  from 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  when 
headed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
Delun,  indicator  for  telegrams  from 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
London  meeting  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  January-February  1946 
Depcirtel,  Department  circular  tele¬ 
gram 

Deptel,  Department  telegram 
ECEFP,  Executive  Committee  on  Eco¬ 
nomic  Foreign  Policy 
ECITO,  European  Central  Inland 
Transport  Organization 
ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  United  Nations 
EE,  Division  of  Eastern  European  Af¬ 
fairs,  Department  of  State 
Embtel,  Embassy  telegram 
ESC,  Executive  Secretariat  of  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  Staff  Committee 
EUR,  Office  of  European  Affairs,  De¬ 
partment  of  State 

Eximbank,  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington 

FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi¬ 
zation 

FCN  Treaty,  Treaty  of  Friendship, 
Commerce,  and  Navigation 
FE,  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  De¬ 
partment  of  State 

FEA,  Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion 


XI 


XII 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SYMBOLS 


FO,  Foreign  Office 
FoMin,  Foreign  Minister 
FonOff,  Foreign  Office 
ForOf,  Foreign  Office 
The  Fund,  The  International  Monetary 
Fund 

GA,  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations 

Gadel,  indicator  for  telegrams  to  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  New 
York  meeting  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  October-December  1946 
H.J.  Res.,  House  Joint  Resolution 
IA,  Division  of  Special  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
ILO,  International  Labor  Organization 
10,  Bureau  of  International  Organi¬ 
zation  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
IRO,  International  Refugee  Organi¬ 
zation 

IS,  Division  of  International  Security 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

ITO,  International  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion 

ITP,  Office  of  International  Trade 
Policy,  Department  of  State 

JCS,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
JSSC,  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Le,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  De¬ 
partment  of  State 

MD,  Munitions  Division,  Department 
of  State 

MPR,  Mongolian  People’s  Republic 
(Outer  Mongolia) 

MSC,  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council 
NAC,  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Problems 

NGO,  Non-Governmental  Organization 
NE,  Division  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 
NEA,  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  Afri¬ 
can  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
NEI,  Netherlands  East  Indies 
Niact,  communications  indicator  re¬ 
quiring  attention  by  the  recipient  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
NOE,  Division  of  Northern  European 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 
OA,  Division  of  International  Organi¬ 
zation  Affairs,  Department  of  State 


ORI,  presumably  a  reference  to  the 
research  and  intelligence  function 
of  the  Department  of  State  which 
was  in  the  process  of  organization  in 
the  spring  of  1946 

PCA,  Policy  Committee  on  Arms  and 
Armaments,  Department  of  State 
PD,  Passport  Division,  Department  of 
State 

PICAO,  Provisional  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization 
Preco,  indicator  for  telegrams  to  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  United  Nations  or  its  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  London,  August- 
December  1945 

reDeptel,  reference  Department’s 
telegram 

reEmbs,  reference  Embassy’s  tele¬ 
gram 

reftel,  reference  telegram 
reLegtel,  reference  Legation’s  tele¬ 
gram 

reurtel,  reference  your  telegram 

RL,  Division  of  American  Republics 
Analysis  aud  Liaison,  Department 
of  State 

RP,  Division  of  Research  and  Publi¬ 
cation,  Department  of  State 
RSC,  Records  Service  Center,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State 

SACMED,  Supreme  Allied  Comman¬ 
der,  Mediterranean 

SC,  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations 

SC,  Secretary’s  Staff  Committee,  De¬ 
partment  of  State 

SEA,  Division  of  Southeast  Aslan  Af¬ 
fairs,  Department  of  State 
SEAC,  South  East  Asia  Command 
(British  World  War  II  Theater 
Command) 

SEC,  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission 

Secdel,  indicator  for  telegrams  to  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  when 
headed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
S.J.  Res.,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
SPA,  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SYMBOLS 


XIII 


SSR,  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 

SWNCC,  State-War-Navy  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Committee 

SYG,  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations 

TAC,  Interdepartmental  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Committee 

TRC,  Office  of  Transport  and  Com¬ 
munications  Policy,  Department  of 
State 

TrustCo,  Trusteeship  Council  of  the 
United  Nations 

TVA,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

TWA,  Trans  World  Airlines 

UE,  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Clayton 

Undel,  indicator  for  telegrams  to  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  London  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  General  Assembly,  Janu- 
ary-Fehruary  1946 


UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Or¬ 
ganization 

UNLC,  United  Nations  Liaison  Com¬ 
mittee,  Department  of  State 
UNO,  United  Nations  Organization 
UNRRA,  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration 
urtel,  your  telegram 
USA,  United  States  Army 
USDel,  United  States  Delegation 
USN,  United  States  Navy 

VD,  Visa  Division,  Department  of 
State 

V-J  Day,  the  day  of  Japanese  capit¬ 
ulation,  September  2, 1945 
WE,  Division  of  Western  European 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 
WFTU,  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions 

WHO,  World  Health  Organization 


, . 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  CON¬ 
DUCT  OF  UNITED  STATES  RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Editorial  Note 

On  December  19, 1945,  action  was  completed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  (79th  Congress,  1st  Session)  on  S.  1580,  An  Act  “To 
Provide  for  the  Appointment  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Organs  and  Agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  and  To  Make  Other 
Provision  With  Respect  to  the  Participation  of  the  United  States  in 
Such  Organization”  (short  title,  the  “United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945”) ;  and  the  bill  was  approved  by  the  President  on  Decem¬ 
ber  20, 1945  (59  Stat.  619).  This  became  the  statutory  basis  for  United 
States  participation  in  the  United  Nations. 


601. BB/ 12— 2145 

President  Truman  to  The  Honorable  Edward  R.  Stettinius ,  Jr.1 

Washington,  December  21,  1945. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Stettinius:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  appoint 
you  as  the  Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  and  as  the  Representative  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.2 

1  Mr.  Stettinius  was  a  former  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  As  Secre¬ 
tary  he  had  headed  the  United  States  Delegation  at  the  United  Nations  Confer¬ 
ence  on  International  Organization,  held  at  San  Francisco,  April  25-June  26, 
1945  (see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  i,  pp.  Iff.);  and  had  been  the  premier 
United  States  signatory  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  signed  at  San 
Francisco,  June  26, 1945  (see  59  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1031,  or  Department  of  State  Treaty 
Series  993).  Although  Mr.  Stettinius  at  this  time  (December)  held  the  position 
of  United  States  Representative  to  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  body  was  sitting  in  London  (see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  i, 
pp.  1433  ff.),  he  was  unable  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Plenary  Commission 
because  of  illness ;  this  letter  was  addressed  to  him  at  The  White  House. 

2  Section  2(a)  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  provided  that  “The 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  who  shall 
have  the  rank  and  status  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  ambassador  plenipoten¬ 
tiary.  .  .  .  Such  representative  shall  represent  the  United  States  in  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  and  shall  perform  such  other  functions  in 
connection  with  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations  as 
the  President  may  from  time  to  time  direct.”  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Stettinius 
to  these  positions  was  communicated  by  President  Truman  to  the  Senate  on 
December  19,  1945,  and  approved  by  the  Senate  on  December  20 ;  see  Department 
•of  State  Bulletin,  December  23, 1945,  p.  1018. 
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In  carrying  out  the  important  duties  of  your  office  you  will  act  in 
accordance  with  my  instructions  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  I  may  direct,  and  in  particular  any  and 
all  votes  which  may  be  cast  by  you  as  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Security  Council  will  be  in  accordance  with  such  instruc¬ 
tions.  You  will  also  be  guided  by  the  provisions  of  applicable  legisla¬ 
tion,  in  particular  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945. 

The  importance  of  the  success  of  the  United  Nations  organization 
cannot  be  overestimated  and  the  responsibility  which  this  Government 
bears  for  contributing  to  that  success  is  a  significant  one.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  you  will  discharge  your  duties  in  the  same  distinguished 
manner  in  which  you  have  performed  the  functions  of  other  high 
offices  which  you  have  held  in  our  Government  and  that  you  can  count 
upon  the  fullest  cooperation  of  all  officers  of  our  Government.* * 3 

Sincerely  yours,  [Harry  S.  Truman] 


501. BB/ 12-2145 

President  Truman  to  The  Honorable  Edward  R.  Stettinius ,  Jr. 

Washington,  December  21,  1945. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Stettinius  :  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
appointed  you  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  to  the 
first  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  to  be  held  in  London  early  in  January  1946.4  A  complete  list 
of  this  Government’s  Delegation  is  enclosed  herewith.5 


8  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  position  of  Representative  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations  (short  title  to  be  used  in  this  series:  “United 
States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations”)  was  all  but  in  abeyance  during 
the  organizing  period  of  the  United  Nations  at  London;  and  it  was  not  until 
March,  1946  that  the  office  was  fully  activated.  While  at  London  Mr.  Stettinius 
functioned  almost  exclusively  as  Representative  of  the  United  States  in  the 

Security  Council,  or  as  Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  practice  of  this  series  in  which  the  designation 
“United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations”  is  used  for  the  principal 
United  States  officer  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations  at  all  times  regardless 
of  the  position  in  which  he  may  be  functioning  at  the  time. 

4  The  organization  of  United  States  representation  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  was  provided  for  in  Section  2  (c)  of  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  which  read  in  pertinent  part:  “The  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  designate  from  time  to  time  to  attend 
a  specified  session  or  specified  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  not  to  exceed  five  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  such  number 
of  alternates  as  he  may  determine  consistent  with  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the 
General  Assembly.  One  of  the  representatives  shall  be  designated  as  the  senior 
representative.”  On  December  19,  1945  President  Truman  sent  to  the  Senate  the 
nominations  of  the  following  persons  to  be  “Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  first  part  of  the  First  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  to  be  held  in  London,  January  1946” :  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. ; 

Footnote  4  continued  on  following  page. 

*  See  Delegation  list,  pp.  5-7. 
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The  United  States  representation  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  will  be  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  Senior  Repre¬ 
sentative  or  by  you  in  his  absence. 

In  so  far  as  the  General  Assembly  will  deal  with  matters  covered 
by  the  report  of  the  Preparatory  Commission,  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  will  be  expected  to  support  the  recommendations 
made  therein  unless  the  position  of  the  United  States  on  a  particular 
recommendation  is  reserved,  in  which  case  the  representatives  will  be 
guided  by  my  special  instructions.  I  am,  however,  authorizing  the 
Senior  Representative,  after  consultation  with  the  other  representa¬ 
tives,  to  agree  to  modifications  of  the  Preparatory  Commission’s 
recommendations  which  in  his  opinion  may  be  wise  and  necessary. 

In  so  far  as  matters  may  arise  which  are  not  covered  by  the  report 
of  the  Preparatory  Commission,  I  shall  transmit  through  the  Senior 
Representative  any  further  instructions  as  to  the  position  which  should 
be  taken  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  instructed  the  Senior  Representative  to  act  as  the  principal 
spokesman  for  the  United  States  in  the  General  Assembly. 

You,  as  a  representative  of  the  United  States,  will  bear  the  grave 
responsibility  of  demonstrating  the  wholehearted  support  which  this 
Government  is  pledged  to  give  to  the  United  Nations  organization,  to 
the  end  that  the  organization  can  become  the  means  of  preserving  the 


(Footnote  4  continued) 

Senator  Tom  Connally,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee ; 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee ;  and  Mrs.  Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  widow  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  nominations  of  Representative  Sol  Bloom, 
Chairman  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs ;  Rep¬ 
resentative  Charles  A.  Eaton,  ranking  minority  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs;  Mr.  Frank  C.  Walker,  ex-Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States;  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  prominent  international  lawyer;  and  Mr.  John 
G.  Townsend,  Jr.,  ex-United  States  Senator,  as  Alternate  Representatives  were 
submitted  by  President  Truman  to  the  Senate  at  the  same  time.  All  nominations 
were  approved  by  the  Senate  on  December  20.  (Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
December  23,  1945,  pp.  1018  and  1019) 

At  the  same  time,  on  December  19,  the  President  informed  the  Senate  that  “At 
my  request  the  Secretary  of  State  [James  F.  Byrnes]  will,  for  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  session,  attend  the  initial  session  of  the  General  Assembly”  (Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  December  23,  1945,  p.  1018).  This  was  done  under  provision  of 
Section  2  (e)  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  which  stated  that  “Noth¬ 
ing  contained  in  this  section  shall  preclude  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
State,  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  from  representing  the  United  States  at 
any  meeting  or  session  of  any  organ  or  agency  of  the  United  Nations.”  Because 
it  was  not  necessary  under  Section  2  (e)  for  the  President  to  nominate  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  a  representative  to  the  General  Assembly,  only  four  names 
were  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  as  “representatives”  although  five 
persons  were  nominated  as  “alternate  representatives”. 

Letters  of  appointment  dated  December  21, 1945  were  sent  to  all  the  representa¬ 
tives  (including  the  Secretary  of  State)  and  alternates.  The  letters  were  virtually 
identical  in  all  cases  except  for  paragraphs  2  and  5  where  changes  were  made 
appropriate  to  the  position  of  the  addressee  in  the  Delegation  structure. 
(501.BB/12-2145) 
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international  peace  and  of  creating  conditions  of  mutual  trust  and 
economic  and  social  well-being  among  all  peoples  of  the  world.  I  am 
confident  that  you  will  do  your  best  to  assist  the  United  States  to 
accomplish  these  purposes  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Sincerely  yours,  [Harry  S.  Truman] 


501.BB/12— 2145 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 
{Hiss)  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

[Washington,]  December  21,  1945. 
Designation  of  Alternate  Representatives  to  the  General  Assembly 
to  act  in  place  of  absent  Representatives 

Mr.  Rothwell 6  thought  that  you  wanted  a  supplemental  letter  to  the 
letters  of  appointment  covering  the  above  subject.  Miss  Evans  7  was 
not  certain  just  where  you  had  left  the  matter.  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
feel  that  a  supplemental  letter  is  necessary. 

It  seems  to  me  wiser  and  safer  not  to  raise  this  question  but  to  rely 
upon  the  order  in  which  the  Alternate  Representatives’  nominations 
were  sent  to  the  Senate  as  determining  the  order  in  which  they  will  fill 
any  vacancies  that  may  occur  among  the  five  representatives.  The  order 
of  the  Alternate  Representatives  is:  Messrs.  Bloom,  Eaton,  Walker, 
Dulles  and  Townsend.  This  seems  to  be  the  general  assumption  and  also 
the  proper  order  of  succession.  I  think  that  to  raise  the  subject  specifi¬ 
cally  in  a  letter  is  to  magnify  it  unnecessarily. 

The  matter  may  prove  to  be  academic  anyway  as  we  are  trying  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  American  Alternate  Representatives  as 
well  as  Representatives  to  have  the  right  to  sit  in  the  Assembly  at  the 
plenary  sessions.  In  general  we  have  tried  to  minimize  the  distinction 
between  the  Representatives  and  the  Alternate  Representatives  and  the 
letters  of  appointment  were  drafted  with  this  in  mind.  We  plan  to  have 
the  Alternates  as  well  as  the  Representatives  at  all  delegation  meetings 
and  the  terms  of  the  letters  of  appointment  give  them  equal  voice  in 
delegation  discussions,  even  vis-a-vis  the  organization.  The  distinction 
will  be  minimized  because  the  Assembly’s  rules  of  procedure  permit 
persons  other  than  the  Representatives  to  attend  committee  sessions, 
which  will  be  the  principal  activity  during  the  period  we  are  in 
London.8 


6  C.  Easton  Rotliwell,  Assistant  to  Mr.  Stettinius,  and  at  this  time  designated 
to  be  Secretary  General  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

•  Barbara  Evans,  Secretary  to  Mr.  Acheson. 

8  No  other  documentation  has  been  found  on  this  question,  but  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  practice  of  the.  United  States  Delegation  at  London  both  within  itself 
and  in  its  external  relationships  was  to  draw  no  distinction  between  Representa¬ 
tives  and  Alternate  Representatives. 
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TO  Files6  :USSEC/5c 

United  States  Delegation 10  to  the  General  Assembly  and  Staff*  11 

(, January  17 ,  194-6) 12 


1.  Delegates 13 

Secretary  James  F.  Byrnes 14 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.15 
Senator  Tom  Connally 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

2.  Alternate  Delegates 
Representative  Sol  Bloom 
Representative  Charles  A.  Eaton 
Mr.  Frank  Walker 

Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles 
Mr.  John  G.  Townsend,  Jr. 

3.  Representative  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
Ambassador  John  G.  Winant 

4.  Senior  Advisers 

Mr.  Benjamin  V.  Cohen 
Mr.  James  Clement  Dunn 
Mr.  Green  H.  Hackworth 


9  Short  title  for  the  master  files  of  the  Reference  and  Documents  Section  of  the 
Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

10  The  United  States  Delegation  with  the  exception  of  Secretary  Byrnes  and 
Representative  Eaton  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  on  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1945,  arriving  at  Southampton  and  London  on  January  5,  1946 ;  the  first 
Delegation  meeting  at  London  (there  were  meetings  en  route)  was  held  on 
January  7.  Secretary  Byrnes  departed  from  Washington  by  air  on  January  7 
and  arrived  in  London  on  January  8;  he  remained  with  the  Delegation  until 
January  25  when  he  returned  to  Washington  also  by  air.  The  presence  of  the 
Delegation  in  London  was  required  until  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  first 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  February  14. 

11  There  was  attached  to  the  United  States  Delegation  an  advisory  and  expert 
staff  and  administrative  support  group,  10  of  whom  (on  the  advisory  side)  were 
officers  from  the  armed  forces  and  9  were  from  other  government  agencies.  The 
Department  of  State  group  was  headed  by  5  senior  advisers,  a  principal  adviser, 
and  a  secretary  general. 

19  This  is  one  of  several  such  lists  which  were  issued  periodically,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  representative. 

13  By  law  the  members  of  the  United  States  Delegation  were  styled  “Repre¬ 
sentatives”  and  “Alternate  Representatives”.  Much  confusion  existed  from  the 
beginning  as  to  the  nomenclature  to  be  used  in  describing  members  of  national 
delegations  to  the  General  Assembly.  Although  the  term  “Delegate”  enjoyed 
widespread  popularity  among  all  delegations,  including  that  of  the  United  States, 
the  official  style  for  United  States  members  was  and  remained  “Representative”. 

14  Secretary  Byrnes  functioned  as  “Senior  Representative”  during  the  period 
when  he  was  with  the  Delegation  on  an  active  basis  which  may  be  placed  at  Jan¬ 
uary  8/9  through  January  24,  1946. 

15  Except  for  the  period  when  Secretary  Byrnes  was  in  London,  Mr.  Stettinius 
was  functioning  in  a  three-fold  capacity :  as  United  States  Representative  at  the 
United  Nations,  United  States  Representative  in  the  Security  Council,  and 
Senior  United  States  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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Mr.  Leo  Pasvolsky 
Mr.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

5.  Special  Advisers  on  Military  Affairs 
General  George  C.  Kenney,  AAF 
Admiral  Richmond  K.  Turner,  USN 
Lieutenant  General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  USA 
Major  General  John  R.  Deane,  USA 
Brigadier  General  Charles  P.  Cabell,  AAF 
Captain  Elliott  B.  Strauss,  USN 

Colonel  Herbert  V.  Mitchell,  USA 
Colonel  Charles  G.  Williamson,  AAF 
Commander  Thomas  H.  Morton,  USN 
Secretary  to  the  Special  Advisers  on  Military  Affairs 
Captain  Denys  W.  Knoll,  USN 
Administrative  Assistant 
Miss  Mary  McDonald 
Military  Aides  and  Assistants 

Major  John  J.  Buckley,  USA 
Major  F.  M.  Brandstetter,  USA 
Captain  Robert  N.  O’Donnell,  USA 

6.  Advisers 
Principal  Adviser 

Mr.  Alger  Hiss 
Special  Assistant 

Mr.  E.  N.  Thompson 
Secretary  General  and  Adviser 
Mr.  Easton  Rothwell 
Department  of  State 

Mr.  Theodore  C.  Achilles 
Mr.  Harding  Bancroft 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Bohlen 
Mr.  Ralph  J.  Bundle 
Mr.  Philip  M.  Burnett 
Mr.  Cabot  Coville 
Mr.  Gerald  Drew 
Mr.  A.  H.  Feller 
Mr.  Wilder  Foote 
Miss  Dorothy  Fosdick 
Mr.  William  Fowler 
Mr.  Benjamin  Gerig 
Mr.  James  Frederick  Green 
Mr.  John  Halderman 
Mr.  Raymond  Hare 
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Mr.  Robert  Hartley 
Mr.  Louis  Hyde 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson 
Mr.  William  A.  McRae 
Mr.  Otis  Mulliken 
Mr.  Harley  Notter 
Mr.  Walter  Radius 
Mr.  Henry  Reiff 
Mr.  Durward  Y.  Sandifer 
Mr.  Rudolf  Sclioenfeld 
Mr.  Leroy  D.  Stinebower 
Mr.  Arthur  Sweetser 
Mr.  Llewellyn  Thompson 
Mr.  George  Wadsworth 
Mr.  Eric  Wendelin 16 

[Here  follow  the  names  of  Advisers  from  other  executive  depart¬ 
ments,  Assistants  to  the  Representatives  and  Alternate  Representa¬ 
tives,  press  and  liaison  officers,  and  the  secretariat  of  the  Delegation.] 


Editorial  Note 

For  its  diplomatic  effort  at  London  the  United  States  Delegation 
had  behind  and  in  support  of  it  the  United  States  record  established 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United  Nations 
at  London  in  November-December,  1945  and  the  planning  operation 
organized  concurrently  in  Washington  within  the  Department  of  State 
itself.  The  latter  was  centered  chiefly  within  the  Office  of  Special 
Political  Affairs,  where,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alger  Hiss,  the 
Director  of  the  Office,  experts  drafted  and  re-drafted  background 
papers,  briefing  papers  and  position  papers,  all  finally  pared  down  to 
three  “books”  containing  the  full  recommendations  resulting  from  the 
meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Commission,  annotated  agenda  for  each 
of  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  and  twenty-nine  position  papers 
establishing  the  United  States  position  on  as  many  substantive  issues; 
these  briefing  books  are  located  in  the  10  files;  certain  of  the  papers 
are  printed  at  appropriate  places  in  these  volumes. 

10  Messrs.  Achilles,  Bohlen,  Coville,  Drew,  Hare,  Schoenfeld,  Thompson,  Wads¬ 
worth,  and  Wendelin  were  designated  in  a  United  States  Delegation  Secretariat 
document  of  January  10,  1946  as  “Political  Advisers”  (IO  Files,  document 
USSEC/14).  In  a  memorandum  of  January  12,  1946  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  Principal  Adviser  (Hiss)  described  the  political  advisers  as  “assigned  to 
necessary  work  in  connection  with  the  relations  of  the  American  Delegation  with 
other  Delegations”  (501.BB/1-1246). 
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This  relatively  simple  preparation  was  matched  by  the  uncompli¬ 
cated  program  which  the  United  States  Delegation  took  to  the  first 
part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  at  London.  The  over¬ 
riding  objective,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Stettinius,  was  that  “of  bringing  the 
United  Nations  into  operation” ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
principal  United  States  effort  at  London  went  into  matters  involving 
launching  of  the  Organization  itself.  This  is  traced  in  other  pages  of 
this  volume,  and,  in  printing  here  and  in  the  general  volumes  of  subse¬ 
quent  years,  the  record  of  general  United  States  relations  with  the 
United  Nations  as  an  international  organization,  the  emphasis  is  and 
will  be  placed  on  documenting  the  United  States  position  with  regard 
to  constitutional  and  organizational  questions  vitally  affecting  the 
membership,  structure,  and  functioning  of  the  United  Nations  itself 
as  a  political  institution. 

United  States  policy  planners  though  hopeful  of  a  quick  (perhaps 
3-week)  organizational  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  nevertheless 
went  to  London  anticipating  General  Assembly  or  Security  Council 
consideration  of  certain  substantive  (that  is,  non-organizational)  prob¬ 
lems,  and  with  an  established  United  States  position  on  some  twenty- 
nine  such  issues.  The  major  question  raised  at  London  involving  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  aside  from  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy  covered  elsewhere  in 
this  volume,  concerned  Soviet-Iranian  relations ;  United  States  policy 
at  the  United  Nations  regarding  this  issue  is  comprehensively  docu¬ 
mented  in  Volume  VII,  pages  289  If.  Likewise  though  with  lesser  and 
varying  degrees  of  emphasis  such  problems  as  were  raised  at  London 
regarding  Greece,  Indonesia,  Spain,  and  Syria  and  Lebanon  are 
treated  in  other  volumes  of  Foreign  Relations  for  1946 ;  and  similarly 
in  years  following  1946  such  issues  will  be  located  in  the  appropriate- 
regional  volumes.  The  degree  of  comprehensiveness  with  which  a 
given  regional  problem  at  the  United  Nations  is  documented  in  this 
series  is  determined  by  the  position  occupied  by  the  United  States  in 
the  United  Nations  diplomacy  of  the  question,  with  due  regard  to  the 
relationship  of  that  issue  to  a  vital  United  States  national  interest. 

The  documentation  created  by  the  United  States  Delegation  at  the 
first  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  is  found  in  the 
10  files.  It  is  a  slim  collection  by  any  standard,  whether  judged  by  the 
momentousness  of  the  occasion  or  by  the  great  mass  of  paper  pre¬ 
viously  issuing  from  United  States  delegations  at  the  planning  con¬ 
ferences  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  San  Francisco  or  from  United  States 
delegations  at  later  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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501.BC/l-2846 

Draft  of  Proposed  Memorandum  From  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Ross)  to  the  Secretary  of  State  17 

secret  [Washington,]  January  28,  1946. 

Placing  of  the  Iranian,  Greek  and  Indonesian  cases 18  upon  the 
Security  Council  agenda  by  Iran,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Ukraine 
raises  for  the  first  time  the  question  of  responsibility  within  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  initiation  and  execution  of  policy  and  action  in 
such  matters. 

Before  the  Delegation  sailed  for  London  the  possibility  that  Soviet- 
Iranian  relations  and  the  Indonesian  situation  would  come  before  the 
Security  Council  was  foreseen.  As  a  consequence  position  papers  on 
these  two  matters  were  prepared  (USGA/Gen/21  and  USGA/Gen/ 
26). 19  The  Division  of  International  Security  Affairs  initiated  the 
drafting  of  these  position  papers  and  had  the  benefit  of  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  the  several  geographic  offices  in  doing  so. 

The  sharper  focus  of  the  problem  resulted  from  the  receipt  on 
January  22  of  a  telephone  call  from  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson  20  from 
London  requesting  a  position  paper  on  Greece  and  a  supplement  to 
that  on  Indonesia.  In  response  to  the  requests  of  this  office  IS  began 
the  preparation  of  a  position  paper  which  could  be  transmitted  to 
London.  Because  of  the  way  in  which  the  Greek  situation  and  that  of 
Indonesia  were  inter-related  with  the  Iranian  situation  the  draft  paper 
necessarily  dealt  with  all  three  matters.  Before  this  telegram  could 
be  completed  news  was  received  of  your  departure  from  London  for 
Washington  and  in  that  circumstance  SPA  notified  Mr.  Johnson  that 
the  material  prepared  in  response  to  his  request  was  being  held 
pending  your  return. 


17  Drafted  by  Donald  C.  Blaisdell,  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Inter¬ 
national  Security  Affairs  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs. 

From  the  time  of  the  Departmental  reorganization  of  December  1944  (see 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  17,  1944,  “Supplement”,  pp.  775  ff.), 
when  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  was  charged  with  the  formulation 
and  coordination  of  policy  and  action  in  matters  relating  to  “the  establishment 
of  the  proposed  United  Nations  Organization  and  relations  with  that  Organiza¬ 
tion”  (ibid.,  p.  784),  that  Office  had  been  involved  mainly  in  a  planning-type 
operation.  “Collaboration”  with  the  geographic  divisions,  as  required  by  the 
original  Departmental  order,  and  hitherto  a  somewhat  academic  question,  now, 
in  January  1946,  with  the  United  Nations  actually  in  being,  suddenly  assumed 
an  intensely  practical  and  pressing  character. 

18  Documentation  on  these  subjects  is  found  in  the  appropriate  area  volumes. 

19 For  these  two  position  papers  (whose  numbers  were  changed  in  a  revision 

of  the  serialization  of  briefing  book  (III)  in  which  they  were  located,  to  Nos. 
24  and  29) ,  see  vol  vii,  p.  289  and  vol.  vm,  p.  787,  respectively. 

20  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Security  Affairs  and  member  of  the 
expert  advisory  staff  attached  to  the  Delegation. 
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The  receipt  on  Saturday  of  Delun  141 21  from  Mr.  Stettinius 
requesting  the  advice  of  the  Department  as  to  whether  the  position 
taken  in  the  Indonesian  position  paper  was  unchanged  further  com¬ 
plicated  the  situation.  The  action  copy  of  this  telegram  was  referred 
to  SPA  and  it  in  turn  referred  it  to  IS  for  the  preparation  of  a  draft 
reply.  Such  a  reply  was  prepared  in  collaboration  with  officers  of  SEA, 
NOE,  and  EE.  However,  the  instructions  which  it  is  understood  Mr. 
Stettinius  received  from  you  before  your  departure  made  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  dispatch  this  telegram,  with  the  exception  of  the  sentence 
stating  that  the  position  remained  unchanged  as  developed  Saturday 
evening.22 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  Office  that  the  effective  formulation  of  U.S. 
policy  regarding  substantive  matters  upon  the  agenda  of  the  Security 
Council  can  be  brought  about  by  collaboration  among  the  geographic 
offices  concerned  and  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  and  its 
several  divisions.  Formulation  of  proposed  policy  can  be  performed 
best  when  full  information  bearing  upon  the  matter  at  issue  is  avail¬ 
able.  Since  information  vital  to  the  formulation  of  the  U.S.  position 
is  frequently  available  only  in  your  office  the  question  arises  as  to 
how  to  establish  and  maintain  effective  channels  for  the  flow  of  that 
information  in  both  directions.23 


501.BC/3-1446 

Memorandum  by  Charles  E.  BoKlen ,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 

of  State  24 

[Washington,]  March  14,  1946. 
In  order  to  assure  that  the  cases  appearing  before  the  Security 
Council 26  are  thoroughly  worked  out  in  advance  from  the  point  of 


21  Telegram  927,  January  25,  from  London.  It  read :  “In  view  of  LTkranian 
action  in  drawing  attention  of  Security  Council  to  the  situation  in  Indonesia, 
advice  is  requested  from  the  Department  as  to  whether  there  is  any  change 
proposed  US  policy  as  set  forth  in  memorandum  of  December,  1945,  prepared 
for  incorporation  in  US  Delegation  UNO  Book  Three.”  (501.BB/1-2546). 

22  Despatched  as  Department’s  secret  telegram  913,  Undel  125,  January  26,  to 
London.  It  read:  “Instructions  set  forth  in  memorandum  USGA/Gen/26[29]  re¬ 
main  unchanged.”  (501.BB/1-2546). 

25  In  a  covering  memorandum  of  January  29  to  Mr.  Ross  and  to  Robert  M. 
McClintock,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Office,  Mr.  Blaisdell  wrote : 
“The  attached  rough  draft  ...  is  being  forwarded  to  you  for  discussion  purposes 
only.  I  will  be  in  touch  with  you  later  ...  on  the  whole  question  raised  by  this 
draft  memorandum.”  In  a  marginal  notation  directed  to  Mr.  Ross,  the  Special 
Assistant  (McClintock)  wrote:  “This  raises  a  very  basic  issue  which  might 
better  be  handled  orally.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Blaisdell’s  view :  my  only  query  is  as 
to  method  of  approach.”  (501.BC/1-284G) 

24  Addressed  to  the  Directors  of  Geographic  Offices — European  Affairs 
(Matthews),  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs  (Henderson),  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
(Vincent),  American  Republics  Affairs  (Briggs) — and  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss). 

26  The  Security  Council  was  scheduled  to  reconvene  in  New  York  on  March  25. 
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view  of  the  policies  of  the  U.S.,  it  is  essential  that  some  machinery  of 
coordination  be  set  up  between  the  geographic  offices  and  SPA  which 
deals  with  specifically  UNO  matters. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Directors  of  geographic  offices 
and  of  SPA  designate  some  person  in  the  office,  possibly  the  Deputy 
Directors,  to  coordinate  this  work  in  relation  to  cases  falling  within 
their  geographic  areas  so  that  when  a  given  case  is  under  preparation 
involving  U.S.  position  with  reference  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
geographic  areas,  the  political  aspect  of  the  question  as  well  as  the 
specifically  UNO  aspect  will  be  fully  covered.  I  shall  undertake  to 
notify  the  geographic  offices  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  of  cases 
which  are  to  appear  before  the  Security  Council  or  which  are  likely 
to  be  brought  up  and  will  also  be  glad  to  assist  any  working  groups 
which  may  be  set  up  in  regard  to  any  specific  case.  If  the  Directors 
of  the  offices  will  notify  me  of  the  names  of  the  persons  they  designate 
for  this  purpose,  a  meeting  might  be  arranged  in  which  to  discuss  the 
procedure. 


501/3-1946 

Memorandum  ~by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 

(Hiss)  to  Air.  Bohlen 

[Washington,]  March  19, 1946. 

As  you  know,  we  very  strongly  favor  the  type  of  coordinating  group 
suggested  in  your  memorandum  of  March  14  to  the  Directors  of  the 
geographic  offices  and  to  SPA.  Our  thinking  has  been  running  along 
the  same  lines  and  we  have  tentatively  spelled  out  the  coordinating 
process  like  this : 

1.  The  desk  officers  in  the  geographic  divisions  and  the  appropriate 
officers  in  IS  and  OA  will  continually  be  analyzing  possible  situations 
which  may  develop  into  UNO  matters.  We  assume  these  officers  will 
keep  constantly  in  touch  with  each  other  in  this  work  and  will  com¬ 
municate  their  thinking  to  their  division  chiefs  and  through  them  to 
the  offices  to  which  they  are  responsible. 

2.  The  coordinating  group  suggested  in  your  memorandum  of  March 
14  I  assume  will  want  to  appoint  working  teams  on  various  specific 
cases,  composed  of  officers  from  the  appropriate  geographic  offices  or 
divisions  and  from  SPA  and  its  divisions.  The  coordinating  group 
may  want  to  review  the  papers  prepared  by  such  teams,  develop  basic 
criteria  for  guiding  the  process  of  arriving  at  decisions  on  which 
matters  are  to  be  brought  before  the  UNO  and  by  whom,  and  also  on 
the  types  of  matters  that  are  not  considered  appropriate  for  UNO. 
Your  suggestion  that  a  person  be  designated  in  each  geographic  office 
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and  in  SPA  for  this  purpose  is  an  excellent  one,  and  either  Jack  Ross 
or  I  will  be  present  at  each  meeting. 

Alger  Hiss 


601/3-2046 

Memorandum,  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 

Note  on  the  Arrangements  for  the  U.S.  Delegation  26  to  the 
United  Nations  as  of  March  20th 

(Provisional — For  General  Informational  Purposes  in  SPA  Only) 

Schedule  of  Secretariat  Operations 

The  Office  of  the  Delegation  at  250  West  57th  Street  (corner 
Broadway)  fifth  floor,  was  opened  by  Easton  Roth  well,  Executive 
Secretary  on  March  19,  1946.  The  office  will  be  in  full  operation  on 
Friday,  March  22.  Delegation  staff  problems  and  liaison  with  New 
York  will  be  maintained  in  Room  165-S  (Ext  2532)  through  Mr. 
Power  27  until  5:30  p.m.  Friday,  March  22.  Thereafter,  the  Delega¬ 
tion  offices  may  be  reached  via  the  telephone  tie  lines  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  Tie  line  connections  may  be  made  through  the  Chief  Operator, 
Ext.  811. 

Most  of  the  Delegation  advisers  and  staff  will  be  quartered  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel  and  Henry  Hudson  Hotel. 

Delegation  Reporting 

The  following  plans  and  arrangements  for  the  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  between  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  UNO  in  New  York  and  the 
Department  have  been  agreed  upon : 

1.  The  New  York  group  will  have  the  status  of  a  Mission.  It  will, 
therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  any  of  our  Missions  abroad,  be  kept  in¬ 
formed  through  infotels  of  relevant  information  reaching  the  De¬ 
partment  in  cables.  Security  considerations  do  not  permit  the 

M  Note  may  be  taken  of  the  ambiguity  in  the  official  styles  at  this  time,  the 
same  name,  “Delegation”,  being  used  to  describe  both  the  periodic  United  States 
representation  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  permanent 
United  States  representation  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations.  It  may  be  noted 
further  that  neither  usage  had  any  statutory  basis  but  represented  an  ad  hoc 
development.  There  was  in  effect  only  one  “Delegation”  at  London,  the  delega¬ 
tion  present  for  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  on  March  19,  1916  of  the  Office  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  there  is  a  certain  confusion  at  times,  particularly  during  the 
period  from  June  onwards,  as  to  which  “Delegation”  is  being  referred  to  in 
United  States  documentation.  This  situation  continued  until  April  1947  when 
the  offices  at  New  York  were  officially  designated  a  “Mission”. 

27  Thomas  F.  Power,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Reporting  and  Documents  Division  of 
the  Delegation  Secretariat. 
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transmission  to  the  New  York  staff  of  copies,  or  the  actual  text,  of 
cables  received  in  the  Department. 

2.  The  Daily  Top  Secret  Summary  will  be  made  available  to  Mr. 
Stettinius;  the  Daily  Secret  Summary  to  such  members  of  the  New 
York  staff  as  have  a  status  comparable  to  that  of  a  Director  in  the 
Department ;  and  the  Weekly  Review  to  the  appropriate  senior  officers 
in  New  York.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  the  New  York 
staff  to  receive  all  the  various  press  summaries,  opinion  analyses,  etc., 
prepared  in  the  Department. 

3.  Two  series  of  information  telegrams  from  New  York  are  planned : 

(1)  an  unclassified  series  which  will  receive  general  distribution,  in¬ 
cluding  distribution  to  other  interested  Government  agencies  and  will 
be  transmitted  to  our  Missions  abroad  via  the  Radio  Bulletin;  and 

(2)  a  classified  series  which  will  be  distributed  to  the  interested  officers 
within  the  Department  and  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and 
which  will  provide  the  material  for  the  Secret  Summaries  and  for  the 
infotels  to  the  field.  There  will  be  no  direct  communication  between 
New  York  Mission  and  U.S.  Missions  abroad.28 

4.  There  will  be  daily  courier  service  by  air  between  Washington 
and  New  York,  leaving  Washington  at  3  p.m.  and  New  York  at  9 
p.m.29  There  will  also  be  two  direct  telephone  wires,  equipped  at  both 
ends  with  automatic  recorders  and  two  teletype  lines,  one  of  which 
will  have  security  safeguards. 

5.  Mr.  John  M.  Patterson  will  be  responsible  for  the  information 
and  reporting  work  in  New  York.  Mr.  Patterson  was  previously  with 
PL  and  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Delegation  Secretariat 
at  the  recent  London  meetings.  He  will  have  three  assistants :  Charles 
J.  Merritt,  Eugene  Rosenfeld  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Hodgkinson. 

The  Information  Officer  of  SPA  30  will  be  responsible  for  keeping 
both  the  New  York  staff  and  our  Missions  abroad  informed  of  such 
developments  as  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  SPA.  The  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  division  of  reporting  work  between  SPA  and  the  other 


28  On  April  3,  however,  arrangements  were  established  for  teletype  conferences 
(on  a  12-hour  notice)  between  the  offices  of  the  Delegation  and  the  United  States 
Embassies  in  London,  Paris,  and  Moscow,  and  the  Mission  in  Berlin  (10  files, 
document  US/ADM/2  (Rev.  a)). 

29  It  was  within  the  framework  of  this  procedure  that  the  practice  evolved  of 
sending  daily  summary  telegrams  (in  two  series,  classified  and  unclassified)  to 
Washington  “via  Courier”.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  imbedded  within  these  sum¬ 
maries,  general  only  in  scope,  the  most  detailed  reporting  on  the  tortuous  course 
of  the  new  “parliamentary”  diplomacy  on  any  issue  of  the  day.  Thus  the  501. BB 
Summaries  series  in  the  Department’s  central  indexed  files  (General  Assembly 
affairs)  and  the  501. BC  Summaries  series  (Security  Council  affairs),  to  mention 
the  two  most  important,  become  prime  sources  of  information. 

80  At  this  time  the  Acting  Information  Officer  was  Mrs.  Virginia  F.  Hartley. 
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Offices  of  the  Department  is  to  be  discussed  at  the  Information  Serv¬ 
ice  31  Committee  meeting  on  Thursday. 

8.  An  annotated  agenda  of  UNO  meetings  scheduled,32  together  with 
topics  to  be  discussed  and  personnel  requirements  will  be  kept  current 
by  the  Delegation  and  transmitted  regularly  to  the  Department. 

Documentation  Exchange 

International  Secretariat  documents  as  well  as  Delegation  docu¬ 
ments  will  be  transmitted  regularly  to  the  documents  section  of  SPA 
by  the  Delegation.  Such  documents  and  Delegation  documents  will 
be  circulated  to  the  interested  officers  of  the  Department  and  other 
government  agencies  by  the  documents  section  of  SPA. 

The  documents  symbols  used  for  Delegation  documents  and  SPA 
documents  intended  for  transmittal  to  the  Delegation  will  be  similar.33 
Both  will  be  similar  to  the  numbering  system  used  by  the  International 
Secretariat. 

The  Delegation  and  Department  will  refer  private  individuals  and 
organizations  to  the  International  Secretariat  for  copies  of  UN 
documents. 


31  For  the  Department’s  program  at  this  time  regarding  “policy  information 
services”,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  June  2,  1946,  pp.  970  and  971. 

82  The  status  of  United  Nations  activities  in  New  York  at  this  time  is  interest¬ 
ingly  described  in  a  memorandum  of  “informal  comments”  drafted  by  Louis 
K.  Hyde,  Jr.,  of  the  Delegation.  Pointing  out  that  there  were  four  main  centers 
of  United  Nations  activities  in  New  York,  one  at  the  United  States  Delegation, 
Fisk  Building,  250  West  57th  Street,  “near  Columbus  Circle”,  and  the  other 
three  focused  in  United  Nations  Organization  centers  at  Hunter  College,  at 
610  Fifth  Avenue  at  49th  Street,  and  at  the  RKO  Building  on  the  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  he  wrote  (for  the  information  of  Departmental  officers)  that 
“development  of  organization  in  the  social  and  economic  fields  is  almost  non¬ 
existent.  ...  By  contrast,  the  political  and  security  setup  is  much  further  ad¬ 
vanced  and  promises  to  be  so  for  some  time  to  come.  This  is  natural  because  of 
the  imminent  initiation  of  the  Security  Council  session  .  .  .  members  of  the 
Secretariat  seem  to  be  arriving  almost  daily  from  London.  ...  At  Hunter 
College  the  general  atmosphere  was  a  blend  of  a  windup  of  Naval  training 
(Hunter  College  was  a  WAVE  Center),  civilian  students  coming  and  going,  and 
carpenters,  painters  and  telephone  men  miscellaneously  circulating  among 
confused-looking  newly-arrived  delegates  and  staff  members  of  the  United 
Nations.”  (10  files,  document  SD/INF/4)  For  documentation  regarding  the 
establishment  of  the  temporary  headquarters  and  permanent  seat  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  United  States,  see  pp.  60  ff. 

83 Both  the  Delegation  Secretariat  and  the  Department  (SPA)  began  early  to 
issue  what  the  Delegation  named  a  “Key  to  Document  Symbols”  series  (series 
US/ADM/  for  the  Delegation  and  series  SD/ADM/  for  the  Department :  these 
two  series  contained  other  administrative  data  also).  In  general,  documents 
prepared  in  the  Department  or  the  Delegation  (relating  to  United  Nations 
affairs)  were  set  up  with  symbols  parallel  to  those  established  by  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat,  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  symbol  being  prefixed  by 
“SD”  (Departmental  documents)  or  “US”  (Delegation  documents)  as  the  case 
might,  be.  Thus,  with  regard  to  a  United  Nations  Secretariat  paper  concerned 
with  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  where  the  Secretariat  symbol 
was  “A/C.l”,  the  symbols  for  comparable  documentation  in  the  Department  and 
the  Delegation  would  be  respectively  “SD/A/C.l”  and  “US/A/C.J. 
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501/3-2046 

Memorandum  by  the  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International 
Security  Affairs  ( Bancroft )  to  Certain  Officers  of  the  Division 34 

[Washington,]  March  20,  1946. 
Subject:  Matters  which  may  come  before  the  Security  Council 

It  has  been  determined  that  there  shall  be  formed  State  Department 
teams  on  various  matters  to  be  brought  before  the  Security  Council. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Bohlen  has  been  appointed  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  to  direct  these  teams.  The  Director  of  each  geographical 
office  and  of  SPA  will  appoint  representatives  to  work  on  the  various 
teams  as  necessary.  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson  has  the  responsibility  of 
acting  for  Mr.  Hiss  in  this  connection.  Each  of  the  geographical  offices 
has  appointed  a  United  Nations  liaison  officer.35 

Contact  with  the  geographical  offices  on  the  following  list  of  prob¬ 
lems  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Kopper  and  work  started.  IS  personnel 
should  continue  this  work  as  follows.  Please  note  that  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  as  between  IS,  OA  and  DA  is  also  indicated. 


1.  The  Iranian  situation 

IS 

SIvCK 

2.  Indonesia 

IS 

JS 

3.  Syria-Lebanon 

IS 

BGB 

4.  Greece 

IS 

BGB 

5.  Polish  forces  in  northern  Italy 

IS 

WA 

6.  Spain 

IS 

HJ 

7.  Manchuria 

IS 

SKCK 

8.  Turkish  Straits 

OA 

DC 

9.  Turkish-Soviet  frontier 

OA 

DC 

10.  Independent  movements  in 

OA,  DA 

JS 

Indochina 

11.  India 

OA 

HJ 

12.  Indochina  border  dispute 

OA 

JS 

13.  British  forces  in  Egypt 

IS 

DC 

14.  The  Argentine  situation 

OA 

WA 

15.  Admission  of  Albania 

OA 

WA 

16.  Soviet  forces  in  Bornholm 

IS 

These  officers  should  check  with  Mr.  Kopper  immediately  as  to  the 
status  of  the  work  on  each  problem.  Mr.  Kopper  will  turn  over  the 


“Messrs.  J.  Wesley  Adams,  Jr.,  Bernhard  G.  Beehoefer,  Daniel  S.  Cheever, 
Howard  C.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Samuel  K.  C.  Kopper,  Warren  A.  Roberts  and  Joseph 
W.  Scott,  who  made  up  the  staff  of  the  Non-Military  Aspects  of  Security  Branch 
of  the  Division  of  International  Security  Affairs. 

36  This  group  almost  immediately  acquired  the  name  of  United  Nations  Liaison 
Committee.  Incomplete  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  this  committee  from  its  fourth 
meeting  on  April  17,  1946  are  found  in  the  Department’s  unindexed  files  in  Lot 
File  55-D429,  Box  9978.  Although  the  dates  of  the  second  and  third  meetings  are 
known  to  be  March  29  and  April  5  respectively,  there  is  no  record  of  the  first 
meeting  date. 
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necessary  files.  Work  will  be  coordinated  with  other  SPA  Divisions 
as  well  as  with  geographical  divisions,  bearing  constantly  in  mind 
IS  responsibility  as  between  IS  and  DA. 


501/3-2046 

Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  33 

[Washington,]  March  20,  1946. 
Division  of  Responsibility  Between  OA  and  IS  on  Matters  Which 

May  Come  Before  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 

Council 

It  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  SPA  within  the  Department  to 
initiate,  to  schedule,  to  assign  and  to  carry  through  to  completion  and 
approval  or  adoption  positions  on  problems  coming  before  the  organs 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  desirable  for  each  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  to  be  served  by  a  single  division  of  SPA  which  would  be 
conversant  with  the  problems  and  technically  familiar  with  the  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  organ  that  it  serves.  Thus,  IS  should  be  equipped  to 
handle  all  matters  coming  before  the  Security  Council,  OA  to  handle 
all  matters  coming  before  the  General  Assembly,  and  DA  to  handle 
Trusteeship  Council  matters. 

In  the  normal  case,  there  will  be  no  overlapping  in  the  work  of  IS 
and  OA.  There  are  some  cases,  however,  where  under  the  Charter  the 
Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  are  both  necessarily 
concerned  with  the  same  subject  matter. 

In  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  the  General  Assembly,  under  articles  11  and  14  of  the  Charter, 
may  make  recommendations  concerning  the  principles  of  cooperation 
in  maintaining  peace  (including  the  principles  governing  disarmament 
and  the  regulation  of  armaments),  concerning  any  question  relating 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security,  and  concerning  the  peaceful 
adjustment  of  any  situation  likely  to  impair  the  general  welfare  or 
friendly  international  relations.  These  last  two  powers  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  article  12  which  recognizes  the  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Security  Council  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  in  disputes  and  situations  requiring  prompt  and 
effective  action. 


30  Transmitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  (Hiss)  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  International  Organization  Affairs  (Sandifer)  under  a  covering  memorandum 
of  March  21  in  which  Mr.  Sandifer  wrote:  “We  have  agreed  with  IS  on  the 
attached  memorandum  concerning  the  division  of  responsibility  between  OA 
and  IS  on  matters  which  may  come  before  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Council.  .  .  .  Unless  you  have  some  objection,  we  will  proceed  on  this 
basis.”  In  a  notation  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  (Ross)  wrote  “OK  JCR”. 
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The  admission,  suspension  and  expulsion  of  members  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  General  Assembly  upon  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council  (Articles  4,  5  and  6) . 

Moreover,  regional  problems,  arrangements  and  agencies,  for  which 
in  general  OA  has  primary  responsibility,  involve  matters  of  interest 
to  all  the  principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

Accordingly,  both  OA  and  IS  have  an  interest  in  such  matters  in 
order  to  be  equipped  to  serve  the  United  States  representatives  on  the 
the  two  organs. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  duplication  of  effort  between  the  staff  of 
OA  and  IS  and  to  provide  the  geographic  desks  and  other  offices  in 
the  Department  with  a  single  contact  within  SPA,  the  following 
procedure  is  proposed : 

(1)  Matters  relating  to  the  Maintenance  of  International  Peace  and 
Security. 

On  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  primary  responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  the  United 
States  position  will  be  assigned  to  IS  in  cases  where  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  matter  will  come  before  the  Security  Council  and  to  OA 
where  it  is  anticipated  that  the  matter  will  be  first  discussed  in  the 
General  Assembly  or  where  general  political  conditions  exist  which 
if  permitted  to  develop  might  create  a  situation  or  dispute  before 
either  organ. 

Determination  of  the  allocation  of  primary  responsibility  shall  be 
made  by  agreement  between  the  appropriate  Associate  Chiefs  of  the 
two  divisions.  Such  determination  should  be  made  as  soon  as  either 
division  first  becomes  aware  of  the  potential  issue  and  SPA  should 
be  informed  thereof. 

The  division  having  primary  responsibility  would  be  in  close  contact 
with  geographic  desks  and  other  interested  divisions  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  would  keep  the  division  having  secondary  responsibility  in¬ 
formed  of  the  progress  in  the  preparation  of  the  case,  and  would  in 
general  consult  with  such  division  before  taking  any  action.  There 
should  be  close  contact  between  the  officers  in  the  two  divisions,  so 
that  in  the  event  that  a  particular  case  is  first  brought  up  in  the 
Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly  contrary  to  prior  expecta¬ 
tion,  the  division  serving  that  organ  would  be  able  to  make  effective 
preparation  and  presentation  with  the  collaboration  of  the  other 
division. 

To  the  extent  that  it  is  possible,  only  one  division,  namely,  the 
division  to  which  primary  responsibility  is  assigned,  would  be  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  geographic  desks,  OKI,  and  other  interested  divisions 
within  the  Department,  although  in  general  there  should  be  prior 
agreement  between  OA  and  IS  on  specific  assignments  outside  the 
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Office — QRI,  for  example.  This  may  not  always  be  possible  as  in  cases 
where  IS  is  concerned  with  a  problem  in  a  geographic  area  which  may 
be  brought  before  the  Security  Council  and  OA  is  making  a  study  of 
the  general  overall  political  developments  within  that  area.  In  such 
cases,  the  officers  in  OA  and  IS  should  be  alert  to  make  clear  to  the 
geographic  desks  the  nature  of  and  distinction  between  their  respective 
lines  of  work. 

(2)  Admission  to  Membership. 

OA  shall  have  primary  responsibility  to  coordinate  the  U.  S.  views 
on  the  question  of  admission  to  membership  generally  and  with  respect 
to  the  admission  of  each  particular  applicant. 

IS  will  be  kept  informed  of  and  collaborate  in  such  coordination 
and,  when  the  policy  is  formulated,  will  be  responsible  for  its  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  U.  S.  Representative  on  the  Security  Council  in  the 
light  of  the  procedures  of  the  Security  Council. 

(3)  Suspension  and  Expulsion  of  a  Member. 

The  same  division  of  responsibility  shall  apply  as  in  the  case  of 
admission  to  membership. 

(4)  Agreed  Assignment  of  Matters  relating  to  the  Maintenance  of 
International  Peace  and  Security  Presently  in  Prospect. 

In  a  conversation  between  officers  of  OA  and  IS,  the  assignment 
of  primary  responsibility  was  agreed  to  in  respect  of  the  following 
matters  which  may  come  before  the  United  Nations: 

1.  The  Iranian  situation — IS 

2.  Indonesia — IS 

3.  Syria-Lebanon — IS 

4.  Greece — IS 

5.  Polish  forces  in  northern  Italy- — -IS 

6.  Spain — IS 

7.  Manchuria — IS 

8.  Turkish  Straits — OA 

9.  Turkish-Soviet  Frontier- — OA 

10.  Independent  [Independence  f  \  movements  in  Indochina — 
OA,  DA 

11.  India — 0x4 

12.  Indochina  border  dispute — OA 

13.  British  forces  in  Egypt — IS 

14.  The  Argentine  situation — OA 

15.  Admission  of  Albania — 0x4 

16.  Soviet  forces  in  Bornholm — IS 

17.  Korea — OA 

18.  Sarawak — 0x4 

19.  Transjordan — 0x4,  DA 

In  addition,  OA  is  preparing  general  papers  on  the  broader  aspects, 
historical  and  political,  of  the  general  situations  of  which  the  above 
specific  cases  are  current  manifestations.  For  example,  papers  are  in 
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process  of  preparation  on  the  political  aspects  of  the  presence  of  for¬ 
eign  troops  in  various  areas  throughout  the  world  and  on  the  political 
significance  of  the  extension  of  Russian  influence  in  the  Middle  East. 


501.BC/3-2146 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 
(Hiss)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Washington,]  March  21,  1946. 
In  addition  to  your  party  which,  I  understand,  will  include  your¬ 
self  and  two  others,  it  is  recommended  that  the  following  officers  be 
authorized  to  proceed  to  New  York  to  assist  the  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Security  Council  at  the  meetings  commencing 
March  25,  1946 : 


IS 

Harding  Bancroft 

Adviser  on  Rules  of  Procedure  and 
general  substantive  items. 

IS 

Dean  Rusk  37 

Liaison  Officer  for  Military  Staff 
Committee. 

IS 

Samuel  Kopper 

Assistant  on  Iranian  case. 

NE 

George  Allen  and 
Clyde  Dunn  38 

Advisers  on  Iranian  case. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  attend  for  perhaps  the  first  week  of  the  meeting 
to  give  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  in  a  general  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity  and  especially  to  help  work  out  and  coordinate  relationships 
between  the  Stettinius  mission  and  SPA.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
Mr.  Paul  Taylor  accompany  the  above-named  group  as  an  adviser  on 
the  problems  of  admitting  new  members,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Albanian  request,39  and  also  to  observe  the  operations  of  the  Security 
Council  and  the  Secretariat  for  purposes  of  assisting  the  work  of 
SPA  and  its  divisions. 

The  above  personnel  will  furnish  advice  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Security  Council  and  will  serve  in 
addition  to  the  personnel  permanently  or  temporarily  assigned  to 
Mr.  Stettinius’s  staff.  This  is  according  to  the  basic  working  agreement 
on  which  the  Stettinius  staff  is  founded,  namely,  the  staff  in  New  York 
will  regularly  be  supplemented  by  specialists  from  the  Department 
of  State.  In  this  connection  two  officers  from  the  Department  who 
already  have  been  assigned  to  the  Mission  are : 

Charles  E.  Bohlen — General  political  advice. 

Joseph  E.  Johnson — Chief  of  IS,  general  technical  advice. 

37  Dean  Rusk,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Security  Affairs. 

38  George  Allen  was  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African 
Affairs ;  Clyde  Dunn  was  an  officer  in  the  Division  of  Middle  Eastern  and  Indian 
Affairs  of  that  Office. 

30  For  documentation  regarding  this  subject,  see  pp.  357  ff. 
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It  occurs  to  me  that  you  may  also  wish  to  consider  asking 
Mr.  McDermott 40  to  be  in  New  York  during  the  period  that  you  will 
remain  there. 

It  is  expected  that  certain  of  the  group  of  personnel  going  from  the 
Department  will  return  to  Washington  at  or  before  the  completion 
of  the  Iranian  case,  and  experts  in  other  fields  will  attend  the  meetings 
for  other  matters  coming  before  the  Council. 

Alger  Hiss 


501/3-2246 

Memorandum,  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  /Special  Political  Affairs 
{Hiss)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Washington,]  March  22,  1946. 

Reference  your  memorandum  of  March  22  on  the  subject  of  per¬ 
sonnel  attending  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Se¬ 
curity  Affairs,  was  sent  to  New  York  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Committee  of  Experts  41  which  began  on  Wednesday,  March  20.  Mr. 
Stettinius  has  definitely  counted  on  Mr.  Johnson’s  being  available  in 
New  York  on  indefinite  detail  from  the  Department  for  general  re¬ 
sponsibilities  relating  to  Security  Council  meetings.  I  have  just  found 
I  will  not  be  able  to  go  up  on  Sunday  as  I  have  made  an  appointment 
along  the  lines  you  and  I  discussed  yesterday  for  Monday  afternoon. 
For  this  reason,  it  seems  all  the  more  important  that  Mr.  Johnson 
remain  on  in  New  York  even  though  he  may  not  be  needed  for  direct 
assistance  to  you. 

Mr.  Rusk,  who  dealt  with  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  matters  in  the  War 
Department  during  the  war  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  is  our  principal 
liaison  officer  with  the  Military  Staff  Committee  members.42  Mr.  Stet¬ 
tinius  has  felt  it  important  that  he  be  in  New  York  on  a  more  or  less 
regular  basis  for  this  liaison  work  so  long  as  the  Military  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee  is  establishing  its  organization  and  dealing  with  the  important 
question  of  the  agreements  for  supplying  of  forces  for  the  Security 
Council.43 

A[lger]  H[iss] 

40  Michael  J.  McDermott,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Press 
Relations. 

41  For  documentation  on  the  work  of  the  Security  Council’s  Committee  of  Ex¬ 
perts,  with  particular  reference  to  the  establishment  of  rules  for  voting  in  the 
Security  Council,  see  pp.  251  ff. 

42  For  documentation  on  United  States  efforts  to  bring  about  the  organization 
of  the  Security  Council’s  Military  Staff  Committee  and  to  further  its  work,  see 
pp.  712  ff. 

43  Marginal  notation  by  Secretary  Byrnes :  “O.K.  J.F.B.” 
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501/4-1146 

Memorandum  by  Charles  E.  Bolden,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary' 

of  State  44 

[Washington,]  April  11,  1946. 
Subject :  Information  to  TJ.S.  Delegation  in  New  York 

The  Policy  Information  Service  is  responsible  for  the  sending  of  in¬ 
formation  telegrams  to  Mr.  Stettinius  in  New  York.  This  information 
is  equivalent  to  the  infotels  which  go  to  the  principal  missions  abroad. 
However,  in  regard  to  cases  actually  pending  or  about  to  appear  before 
the  Security  Council,  it  is  believed  that  the  geographic  offices  should  be 
responsible  for  communicating  any  information  bearing  on  such  cases 
received  in  the  Department  to  the  U.S.  Delegation  in  New  York.  This 
would  apply  particularly  to  telegrams  which  although  referred  to  in 
infotels  should  be  repeated  in  full  to  the  U.S.  Delegation  because  of 
their  immediate  bearing  upon  a  case  before  the  Security  Council.  The 
Code  Room  can  repeat  any  incoming  message  from  missions  abroad  to 
New  York  on  notification  from  the  appropriate  desk  officer. 

Charles  E.  Boiilen 


601/4-1246 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Howard  C.  Johnson ,  Jr.,  of  the 
Division  of  International  Security  Affairs 

[Washington,]  April  12, 1946. 

At  Mr.  Ross’  suggestion  I  discussed  the  establishment  and  work  of 
the  United  Nations  Liaison  Committee  with  Mr.  Peurifoy.441  I 
explained  to  him  very  briefly  the  objectives  which  we  had  in  mind  and 
the  favorable  reception  of  the  Committee  in  the  Department  indicated 
by  statements  of  Mr.  George  Allen  and  Mr.  Hayden  Raynor.45 

Mr.  Peurifoy  said  that  Mr.  Acheson  had  expressed  some  concern  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  were  doing  enough  work  on  questions  which  are 
likely  to  come  before  the  Security  Council.  I  replied  that  a  number 
of  teams  were  working  on  these  questions  and  that  each  week  the  Com¬ 
mittee  goes  over  the  work  of  the  teams  and  decides  which  issues  should 
be  given  a  priority,  adding  new  items  and  deleting  items  which  no 
longer  seem  likely  to  come  up. 


“Addressed  to  the  Directors  of  Geographic  Offices — European  Affairs  (Mat¬ 
thews),  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs  (Henderson),  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
(Vincent),  American  Republic  Affairs  (Briggs). 

4*“  John  E.  Peurifoy,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
(Acheson). 

45  G.  Hayden  Raynor,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  European 
Affairs. 
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Mr.  Peurifoy  would  like  to  receive  notice  of  these  meetings,  agendas 
and  minutes  and  expressed  an  interest  in  attending  when  possible. 

Mr.  Peurifoy  stated  that  Mr.  Acheson  had  indicated  a  need  for  a 
complete  cross-indexing  of  Security  Council  Journals.  Mr.  Peurifoy 
had  discussed  this  with  Mr.  Hiss  and  Mr.  Ross  and  had  asked  Mr. 
Gauge 46  to  work  up  such  an  index  in  collaboration  with  indexes 
received  from  Mr.  Rothwell 47  in  New  York.  Mr.  Peurifoy  felt 
that  such  an  index  should  not  be  part  of  the  Under  Secretary’s  office 
but  should  be  on  a  Departmental  basis. 

I  indicated  that  IS  had  already  started  work  on  indexing  Security 
Council  proceedings  as  they  relate  to  the  interpretation  of  various 
articles  of  the  Charter,48  and  that  IS  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
type  of  index  mentioned  by  Mr.  Peurifoy. 

It  was  left  that  IS  would  contact  Mr.  Gange  or  Mr.  Rothwell  on 
this  question  of  indexing. 

Howard  Johnson 


501/4-1546 

Memorandum  lay  Calvin  J.  Nichols ,  Executive  Officer  of  the  Office  of 

Special  Political  Affairs  49 

[Washington,  undated.]  50 
Weekly  Progress  Report  to  the  Undersecretary.  (This  memo  con¬ 
firms  discussions  with  representatives  of  the  divisions  of  SPA.) 

In  accordance  with  these  discussions,  it  is  planned  to  have  SPA 
issue  a  WTeekly  Progress  Report  for  the  use  of  the  Undersecretary 
covering  the  major  developments  in  the  field  of  United  Nations  affairs. 
The  report  will  include  major  accomplishments,  discussion  of  new 
problems  or  activities  which  will  require  policy  decisions  by  the  De¬ 
partment,  and  a  brief  status  report  of  pending  problems  or  actions. 

The  report  will  cover  activities  of  the  United  States  Delegation, 
developments  in  SPA,  and  reports  from  the  field. 

Each  division  of  SPA  will  designate  one  person  who  will  be 
responsible  for  reviewing  regularly  the  activities  of  his  division  and 
submitting  a  weekly  report  to  the  SPA  Information  Office  (Mrs. 
Hartley) .  The  report  will  be  due  by  noon  Friday  of  each  week. 


10  John  F.  Gange,  Acting  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Central  Secretariat  of  the 
Department. 

"  Mr.  Rothwell  at  this  time  was  Secretary  General  of  the  Permanent  Delega¬ 
tion  in  New  York. 

48  The  “binder”  completed  by  IS  on  this  subject  may  he  found  in  the  IO  files. 

49  Addressed  to  the  Division  Chiefs  of  SPA  and  to  the  Acting  Policy  Informa¬ 
tion  Officer  (Mrs.  Hartley). 

50  Internal  evidence  suggests  that  this  memorandum  was  written  about  mid- 
April  but  in  any  case  before  April  25. 
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Mrs.  Hartley  will  assemble  the  material  from  the  divisions,  from 
the  office  of  the  Director,  from  the  United  States  Delegation,  and 
reports  from  the  field  and  will  compile  the  final  report  which  will  be 
ready  for  submission  to  the  Undersecretary  by  the  close  of  business  on 
Monday  of  the  week  following.  Arrangements  will  be  made  to 
make  copies  of  the  final  report  available  to  the  divisions  for  their 
information. 


501.BB/4— 2046 

Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  April  20,  1946. 

Organization  and  Operation  of  the  United  States  Mission  ( UNM ) 
to  the  United  Nations,  New  York  51 

1.  Appointment  of  and  Instructions  to  Representatives 

The  “United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945”  (Public  Law  264) 
provides  identical  methods  of  appointment  and  instructions  for  (1)  the 
U.S.  \UN? ]  Representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  seat  of  the 
United  Nations  and  in  the  Security  Council,  (2)  the  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  (3)  the 
Trusteeship  Council.* *  Each  is  appointed  by  the  President  (Sec.  2). 
The  Act  also  provides  that  each  will  receive  instructions  from  “the 
President  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  unless  other  means 
of  transmission  is  designated  by  the  President”  (Sec.  3).  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that,  as  in  the  case  of  other  chief  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  these  Representatives  will  work  on  the  general 
basis  of  instructions  from  the  Department. 

Instructions  from  the  Department  to  the  New  York  Mission  will 
be  distributed  directly  to  the  Representative  for  whom  they  are  in¬ 
tended.  To  facilitate  this  procedure  instructions  ordinarily  will  be 
marked  “For  Stettinius”  or  “For  Winant,”  as  the  case  may  be. 

2.  Principal  Responsibilities  of  the  Respective  Representatives  and 

their  Staffs 

It  is  assumed  that  the  U.S.  Representatives  at  the  seat  of  the  orga¬ 
nization  will  work  in  close  collaboration.  Within  this  framework  of 
collaboration  each  Representative  has  special  responsibilities  as  con¬ 
templated  in  the  Participation  Act. 

51  Drafted  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss)  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Officially  the  draft  became  the  Secretary’s 
memorandum  when  he  affixed  his  signature. 

*In  view  of  the  special  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Atomic 
Energy,  relations  with  the  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Commission  are  not  covered 
in  this  memorandum.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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The  U.S.  Representative  at  the  seat  and  in  the  Security  Council  is 
primarily  responsible  for  representing  the  United  States  in  the  work 
of  the  Security  Council  and  sub-organs  that  it  may  create,  and  for 
.appropriate  relationships  with  U.S.  representatives  on  the  Military 
Staff  Committee.  As  provided  in  the  Act  he  will  be  assisted  in  these 
responsibilities  by  a  Deputy  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Deputy  will  sit  for  the  Representative  in  the  latter’s 
absence.  It  is  also  anticipated  that  the  political  counsel  of  the  Deputy 
may  be  found  useful  by  the  Representative  on  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  that  this  relationship  will 
grow  and  strengthen  itself  in  the  course  of  time  although  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  these  two  Councils,  as  indicated  below,  each  will  have  his 
own  staff  of  advisers  and  technical  assistants.  The  functions  of  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Security  Council  in  his  capacity  as  U.S. 
Representative  at  the  seat  are  discussed  under  point  3,  below. 

The  Representative  of  the  United  States  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  will  have  full  responsibility  for  representing  the  United  States 
in  the  work  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  sub-organs  that 
it  may  create  and  for  carrying  on  appropriate  relationships  with  the 
work  of  specialized  agencies  related  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

The  Representative  of  the  United  States  in  the  Trusteeship  Council 
will  have  similar  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  work  of  that 
Council. 

It  is  expected  that  each  of  these  Representatives  wTill  be  responsible 
for  the  organization  of  his  own  staff  of  advisers  and  technical  assist¬ 
ants  and  the  direction  of  its  work.  The  Department  will  consult  with 
each  of  the  Representatives  in  the  selection  and  organization  of  their 
staffs.  Most  of  these  staffs  will  be  provided  by  detail  of  officers,  as 
needed,  from  the  Department,  the  Foreign  Service,  or  other  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  inasmuch  as  the  budget  for  the  Mission  is  extremely 
limited  insofar  as  advisers  and  technical  assistants  are  concerned. 

3.  Additional  Responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Representative  at  the  Seat 

As  provided  in  Public  Law  264,  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States  at  the  seat  not  only  serves  in  the  Security  Council  but  is  expected 
to  perform  “such  other  functions  in  connection  with  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations  as  the  President  may 
from  time  to  time  direct”  (Sec.  2 (a)).  A  number  of  these  additional 
functions  already  have  developed  as  indicated  immediately  below, 
and  others  will  no  doubt  develop  in  the  future. 
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a.  Relationships  with  the  United  Nations  and  Its  Secretariat  on 
General  and  Administrative  Problems 

For  example,  there  will  arise  questions  concerning  the  budget  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  organization  of  its  Secretariat,  requests  from  the 
Secretariat  for  assistance  in  employing  United  States  personnel,  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  the  temporary  and  permanent  site  of  the  United 
Nations,  communications  between  the  Department  and  the  Secretariat 
which  are  not  of  primary  interest  to  the  Representative  on  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  or  on  the  Trusteeship  Council,  etc.  All  of 
these  will  be  the  daily  business  of  the  United  States  Representative 
at  the  seat,  and  his  staff. 

b.  General  Services  of  the  Mission 

It  is  also  expected  that  the  U.S.  Representative  at  the  seat  will 
have  responsibility  for  organizing  and  operating  the  Secretariat  of 
the  Mission.  To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Mission  and  assist  the  various 
U.S.  Representatives  to  the  United  Nations,  it  will  be  helpful  for  the 
Secretariat  to  furnish  all  of  them  with  the  services  ordinarily  required 
by  a  United  States  Mission ;  if  the  other  Representatives  so  desire,  it 
should  be  possible  for  them  to  make  mutually  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  along  these  lines  with  the  U.S.  Representative  at  the  seat.  These 
common  services  might  include,  for  example,  such  services  as  press 
relations,  office  space,  supplies  and  equipment,  communications, 
transportation,  administration  of  stenographic  force,  and  the  filing 
system. 

c.  Annual  Budget  of  the  Mission 

It  is  expected  also  that  the  U.S.  Representative  will  be  responsible 
for  preparing  for  submission  to  the  Department  the  annual  budget 
of  the  Mission.  In  this  connection  he  will,  of  course,  prepare  estimates 
for  his  own  staff  on  Security  Council  matters  and  such  staff  as  he 
requires  for  work  with  the  Military  Staff  Committee  group,  and  also 
for  the  Secretariat  of  the  Mission.  He  would  receive  from  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  Trusteeship 
Council  their  budget  estimates  so  that  they  could  be  submitted  as  part 
of  the  budget  of  the  Mission.  A  single  common  budget  can  then  be 
submitted  which  will  facilitate  review  as  a  whole  by  the  Department, 
the  Budget  Bureau,  and  the  Congress  of  the  expenses  of  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations  under  the  terms  of  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945. 

4.  Delegations  to  the  General  Assembly 

The  roles  of  the  U.S.  Representative  at  the  seat  and  in  the  Security 
Council,  his  Deputy  and  the  representatives  in  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council,  at  meetings  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  will  need  to  be  defined  at  the  time  of  each  session  of 
the  Assembly  in  light  of  the  appointments  by  the  President  of  the 
Delegations  to  those  sessions.  Irrespective  of  the  makeup  of  the  Dele¬ 
gation  itself  it  may  develop  that  the  Deputy  may  usefully  serve  as 
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the  chief  political  adviser  to  Assembly  Delegations  in  order  to  ensure 
continuity  of  political  contacts  with  those  delegations  which  have 
permanent  representation  at  the  seat  of  the  organization  and  to  facili¬ 
tate  coordination  of  American  policy  in  the  Security  Council  and  in 
the  Assembly. 

5.  General  Administrative  Provisions 

All  budgetary  and  administrative  matters  of  the  United  States  Mis¬ 
sion  to  the  United  Nations,  New  York,  should,  of  course,  be  handled 
in  conformity  with  policies  and  standards  established  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  in  appropriate  Departmental  regulations.  The  policy  and 
procedures  with  respect  to  the  recruitment  and  employment  of  United 
States  Nationals  for  service  with  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  if 
any,  should  be  established  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

James  F.  Byrnes 


601/4-2246 

Memorandum  by  the  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International 
Security  Affairs  ( Bancroft )  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Political  Affairs  (Hiss)  62 


[Washington,]  April  22,  1946. 

Subject:  Transmission  of  Material  from  Washington  to  the  U.S. 

Representative  on  the  Security  Council 

The  several  teams  of  the  Department  of  State  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Nations  Liaison  Committee  are  presently  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  background  material  and  policy  position  papers 
on  questions  which,  it  is  anticipated,  may  arise  in  the  Security  Council. 

Before  a  question  has  actually  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Security  Council,  the  policy  position  is  formulated  only  in  general 
and  indefinite  terms.  Most  of  the  work  at  this  stage  consists  of  the 
assembly  and  organization  of  the  relevant  background  material. 

Questions  arise  accordingly  not  only  as  to  at  what  stage  of  the  prep¬ 
aration  the  United  States  Representative  on  the  Security  Council 
should  be  furnished  with  appropriate  material  by  the  Department  but 
also  of  the  manner  in  which  this  material  should  be  prepared  and 
cleared  at  various  levels  of  authority  in  the  Department. 

52  Although  the  exact  status  of  this  memorandum  is  not  clear,  it  throws  con¬ 
siderable  light  on  the  thinking  and  practice  of  the  Department  at  the  time  on  the 
problem  of  documents  liaison  between  the  Department  and  the  Permanent  Dele¬ 
gation  and  on  the  status  of  background  and  position  papers  prepared  in  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  use  of  the  Delegation  in  New  York. 
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It  is  obvious  on  the  one  hand  that  the  U.S.  Representative  should 
be  kept  informed  of  the  development  of  the  situations  which  are 
potential  Security  Council  cases  as  well  as  of  the  progress  of  the  work 
being  done  in  Washington. 

On  the  other  hand,  events  in  some  cases  develop  so  rapidly  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  the  State  Department  to  crystallize  its  position 
and  transmit  it  to  New  York  when  the  underlying  facts  are  fluid. 
Furthermore,  in  certain  instances,  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  U.S. 
Representative  on  the  Council  to  be  able  to  say  simply  that  he  does  not 
have  the  necessary  facts  in  his  possession  and  must  refer  to  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  instructions. 

In  the  light  of  this  discussion,  the  following  general  rules  are 
submitted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  working  practice : 

1.  Until  a  case  is  actually  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Security 
Council,  papers  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  should  be  designed  primarily  for  background  use. 

2.  While  usually  it  will  be  advisable  for  such  papers  to  state  the 
United  States  position  and  policy  applicable  to  the  specific  case  and, 
in  so  far  as  is  possible  in  advance,  the  initial  position  to  be  taken  in 
the  Security  Council,  such  guidance  should  be  couched  in  general  terms 
and  it  should  be  indicated  that  it  is  subject  to  change  in  the  light  of 
the  receipt  of  new  information  or  in  the  light  of  conditions  existing  at 
the  moment  when  the  case  is  presented  to  the  Council.  When  a  case 
covered  by  a  preliminary  background  memo  becomes  active  in  the 
Security  Council  the  statements  on  U.S.  position,  policy  guidance, 
and  initial  position  to  be  taken  in  the  Council  contained  in  the  back¬ 
ground  paper  will  be  confirmed  or  amended  by  instructions. 

3.  The  level  at  which  such  background  papers  should  be  cleared  in 
the  Department  before  transmission  to  New  York  should  be  decided 
on  a  case  to  case  basis.  Generally,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  as 
the  papers  are  primarily  background  in  nature  it  may  often  be  un¬ 
necessary  to  clear  them  in  the  Department  initially  at  a  level  above 
that  of  Office  Directors.  On  all  cases,  however,  involving  specific  coun¬ 
tries,  papers  either  for  background  or  action  and  instructions  must  be 
approved  by  the  geographic  divisions  and  the  Director  or  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Geographic  Office  or  Offices  concerned.  The  papers  or 
the  accompanying  instructions  should  indicate  in  each  case  the  level 
at  which  clearance  has  taken  place. 

4.  Instructions  either  separate  or  accompanying  the  papers  should 
indicate  in  each  case  to  what  extent,  if  any,  our  representative  in  the 
Security  Council  can  disclose  the  United  States  position  or  policy 
contained  in  the  paper  to  representatives  of  other  Governments  in 
informal  preliminary  discussions. 
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5.  The  weekly  progress  reports  on  the  status  of  preparation  of  the 
potential  Council  cases  should  be  regularly  transmitted  to  New  York. 


501.BB/4-2046 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative  at  the 
United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

Washington,  April  22,  1946. 

Dear  Ed  :  I  have  been  giving  thought  to  the  question  of  the  orga¬ 
nization  and  operation  of  our  mission  to  the  United  Nations  as  a  result 
of  our  various  talks  on  this  subject  and  conversations  I  have  had 
recently  with  Mr.  Winant. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  important  that  this  matter  be  clarified. 
Accordingly,  I  am  sending  you  the  attached  memorandum  on  that 
subject  as  expressive  of  my  views.63 1  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
bring  this  study  to  Mr.  Winant’s  attention  when  he  arrives  in  New 
York. 

I  will  of  course  be  glad  to  have  any  comments  which  occur  either  to 
you  or  to  Mr.  Winant  on  this  subject  and  I  recognize  that  the  whole 
question  must  be  subject  to  developments  as  we  gather  experience  in 
this  field. 

Sincerely  yours,  [James  F.  Byrnes] 


501/5-1846 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

New  York,  May  18, 1946. 

Dear  Jimmie  :  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  memo¬ 
randum  which  you  sent  me  recently  expressing  your  views  on  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations.  I  regret  that  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plan  to 
set  up  several  autonomous  missions  in  New  York  without  provision 
for  central  coordination  has  serious  disadvantages. 

From  the  standpoint  of  orderly  administration  and  necessary  cor¬ 
relation  of  policy  and  operations  in  the  various  fields,  I  believe  the 
plan  will  prove  unworkable.  It  will  impair  the  strong,  well  integrated 
participation  which  our  Government  should  assure  to  the  United 
Nations.  My  judgment  is  based  upon  what  I  believe  are  fundamental 
requirements  for  the  most  effective  representation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  United  Nations  and  is  without  regard  to  any  personal  con¬ 
sideration  of  my  own  or  to  other  personalities. 


63  Memorandum  of  April  20,  p.  23. 
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I  have  always  conceived  of  our  representation  as  a  unified  mission 
to  the  United  Nations  of  which  the  United  States  Representative 
would  be  the  head.  I  believe  this  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  efficient 
and  effective  operations.  Such  centralized  responsibility  is  in  line  with 
the  organization  of  our  missions  abroad.  It  is  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  our  participation  in  them 
cannot  be  separated  into  security  matters,  economic  and  social  matters, 
trusteeship  matters,  etc.  There  are  problems  in  the  economic  field  that 
affect  the  Security  Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council.  Similarly,, 
there  are  problems  involving  the  Security  Council  and  the  Trusteeship 
Council  which  affect  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  United 
Nations  recognized  this  fact  after  long  and  serious  consideration  by 
establishing  a  single  Secretariat  for  all  organs,  headed  by  a  Secret  ary- 
General  with  over-all  responsibility. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  intent  of  the  Participation  Act  of  1915, 
as  passed  by  Congress,  is  to  establish  a  unified  mission  under  the 
United  States  Representative  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  with 
ambassadorial  status.  This  is  definitely  indicated  by  the  statutory 
title  of  the  United  States  Representative  and  by  the  broad  functions 
authorized  for  this  office.  I  continue  to  believe  that  this  conception 
is  sound  and  necessary. 

Furthermore,  the  concept  of  a  unified  mission  was  followed 
in  setting  up  the  original  budget  of  the  Delegation,  which  must  carry 
it  to  July  1947.  As  developed  in  the  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  as  approved  by  Congress,  this  budget  provides  for 
a  single  servicing  and  administrative  organization.  It  assumes  that  the 
United  States  Representative,  after  consultation  with  the  other  repre¬ 
sentatives,  will  see  that  their  needs  are  cared  for  through  the  central 
organization.  This  assumption  is  workable  only  if  the  United  States 
Representative  is  regarded  as  the  chief  of  mission,  with  clear  authority 
to  make  necessary  administrative  decisions.  He  could  not  do  this  on 
the  basis  of  the  proposal  that  “if  the  other  representatives  so  desire, 
it  should  be  possible  for  them  to  make  mutually  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  along  these  lines  with  the  United  States  Representative  at  the 
Seat”. 

In  case  the  other  representatives  avail  themselves  of  this  principle 
to  set  up  separate  services  and  administrative  arrangements,  the  result 
would  be  a  wasteful  duplication  of  effort  which  the  United  States 
Representative  would  be  without  authority  to  prevent.  This  result 
would  seriously  jeopardize  Congressional  approval  of  future  budgets 
of  the  mission. 

Equally  important  from  a  practical  standpoint  is  the  effect  which 
may  be  produced  in  our  relations  with  the  United  Nations  by  separate 
and  uncoordinated  representation  in  the  various  fields.  I  recognize  that 
the  determination  and  coordination  of  policy  is  in  the  first  instance  a 
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responsibility  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  order 
to  give  full  etfect  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  basic  coordi¬ 
nation  achieved  in  Washington,  however,  there  must  be  comparable 
coordination  in  the  day-to-day  dealings  of  the  United  States  repre¬ 
sentation  in  New  York  with  the  various  organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

While  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  my  conviction  of  the  need 
for  a  unified  mission  headed  by  the  United  States  Representative,  I  am 
fully  aware  that  wide  latitude  must  be  accorded  to  the  other  repre¬ 
sentatives.  As  I  visualize  the  relationships  between  the  United  States 
Representative  and  the  other  representatives,  no  question  arises  as  to 
his  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  carrying  out  of  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  their  respective  fields. 

The  United  States  Representative  should  facilitate  in  every  way  the 
activities  of  the  other  representatives — in  the  selection  of  their  own 
professional  staffs,  and  in  their  direct  dealings  with  their  colleagues, 
both  in  Washington  and  in  the  United  Nations.  His  relationship  to 
them  should  be  primarily  that  of  cooperation  and  collaboration.  At  the 
same  time,  I  believe  the  principle  of  maximum  freedom  and  mutual 
assistance  must  be  accompanied  by  the  vesting  of  authority  in  a  respon¬ 
sible  chief  of  mission  to  render  basic  administrative  decisions  and  to 
coordinate  major  differences  of  view  in  order  to  assure  the  carrying 
out  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

This  is  the  tested  principle  of  sound  organization  which,  after  years 
of  experience,  the  United  States  Government  has  found  essential  to 
the  successful  operation  of  all  our  missions  to  foreign  countries. 

With  best  wishes, 

Sincerely  yours,  Edw/ird  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 


501/5-1846 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  The  Honorable  Edward  R.  Stettinius ,  Jr. 

Washington,  June  8,  1946. 
Dear  Ed  :  I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  letter  of  May  18  setting 
forth  your  comments  on  the  memorandum  I  sent  you  recently  con¬ 
cerning  the  organization  of  our  United  Nations  mission  in  New  York. 

You  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  United  Nations  that  I  know 
you  will  always  be  interested,  and  you  must  feel  at  liberty  at  all  times 
to  give  us  your  advice.  We  will  need  it  and  we  will  want  it. 

Because  I  am  sure  that  your  interest  and  concern  in  the  United 
Nations  have  not  been  affected  by  your  resignation  and  because  I 
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hope  to  continue  to  benefit  from  an  exchange  of  views  with  you 
on  this  and  other  subjects,  I  am  writing  now  in  some  detail  in  answer 
to  your  letter  of  May  18.  My  thought  is  that  you  may  wish  to  submit 
this  letter  to  Mr.  Johnson  with  your  comments.  I  have  directed  De¬ 
partment  officials  to  continue  their  consideration  of  the  several 
suggestions  made  by  you. 

It  was  certainly  not  my  intention  in  the  memorandum  I  sent  you  to 
set  forth  a  plan  for  several  autonomous  missions  in  New  York  without 
provision  for  central  coordination.  The  memorandum  recognizes  the 
need  for  collaboration  among  the  various  U.S.  Representatives  at  the 
seat  of  the  organization.  Similarly,  it  recognizes  the  principle  of 
central  coordination  to  the  extent  that  application  of  this  principle 
seems  feasible  at  the  present  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  New  York 
mission. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  letter  of  April  22,  this  whole  question  “must 
be  subject  to  developments  as  we  gather  experience  in  this  field”. 

The  Security  Council  first  met  in  New  York  on  March  25,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  less  than  two  weeks  ago,  the  Trusteeship 
Council  has  not  yet  been  organized.  Little  more  than  two  months  have 
passed  since  we  first  organized  the  Delegation  in  New  York.  I  have 
thought,  and  still  think,  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  lay 
down  any  hard  and  fast  lines  of  organization  at  such  an  early  stage  in 
the  evolution  of  our  representation  to  the  United  Nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  occurred  to  me  after  our  various  talks  on  the 
subject  that  a  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  putting  my  views 
down  in  memorandum  form  with  the  object  of  evoking  your  comments 
and  those  of  others  concerned.  In  this  way,  we  would  be  keeping 
abreast  of  the  evolutionary  process  and  in  a  position  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  organization  as  we  gathered  experience  and  as  develop¬ 
ments  might  warrant. 

The  memorandum  I  sent  you,  therefore,  set  forth  the  bare  facts  of 
the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  with  regard 
to  the  various  United  States  Representatives  provided  for  therein  and 
the  simple,  basic  responsibilities  of  each  to  the  extent  they  can  be 
envisaged  at  this  time  and  in  the  present  state  of  organization  of  the 
New  York  mission. 

In  his  capacity  as  Representative  in  the  Security  Council,  the  basic 
responsibilities  of  the  “representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  seat 
of  the  United  Nations”  are  clear.  However,  any  additional  responsibil¬ 
ities  which  he  may  have  are  not  defined  in  the  Act,  either  explicitly 
or,  in  my  view,  implicitly.  As  pointed  out  in  my  memorandum,  the  Act 
merely  provides  that  the  representative  at  the  seat  “shall  perform  such 
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other  functions  in  connection  with  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations  as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time 
direct.”  It  is  with  particular  reference  to  these  “other  functions”  that 
I  feel  we  must  be  guided  by  experience. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are,  even  at  the  present  time,  a 
number  of  basic  administrative  responsibilities,  including  the  budget 
nnd  the  provision  of  certain  administrative  services,  which  might  well 
be  coordinated  under  the  United  States  Representative  “at  the  seat.” 
My  suggestions  in  this  regard  were  set  forth  in  the  last  part  of  the 
memorandum  I  sent  you.  The  memorandum  clearly  recognized  that 
additional  functions  would,  no  doubt,  develop  in  the  future. 

In  this  connection,  I  certainly  agree  with  you  that  the  activities  of 
the  Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council,  and  of  all  the  other  United  Nations  organs  and  agencies 
are  inter-related  and  that  coordination  of  our  participation  in  all  these 
varied  activities  is  essential.  I  also  agree  with  you,  first,  that  much  of 
this  coordination  will  take  place  in  Washington,  and,  as  you  know, 
we  have  effective  machinery  for  this  purpose  in  the  Department ;  and, 
second,  that  comparable  coordination  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  should  be  developed.  I  agree  with  you  that  there  should  be 
liasion  between  the  Representative  on  the  Security  Council  and  such 
Committees  as  the  Military  Committee — in  fact,  with  all  Committees. 
However,  I  believe  that  our  representation  to  the  United  Nations  is 
not  analogous  in  all  respects  to  one  of  our  missions  abroad,  primarily 
because  the  basic  organization  of  the  United  Nations  is  not  analogous 
to  the  basic  organization  of  a  foreign  government  with  a  single  execu¬ 
tive  head.  For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  United  Nations 
headquarters  have  been  established  in  New  York,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  define  rigidly  or  precisely  the  degree 
of  coordination  of  policy  which  will  be  required  in  Washington  as 
compared  with  New  York. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  relationships  to  the  President  of  the  various 
United  States  Representatives  as  set  forth  in  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act,  I  agree  with  you  that  relationships  among  them 
should  be  based  primarily  on  cooperation  and  collaboration.  In  the 
last  analysis,  far  more  can  be  accomplished  on  this  basis  than  by 
formal  attempts  to  define  authority  which  are  more  likely  than  not,  in 
my  opinion,  to  lead  to  organizational  rigidities.  In  the  process  of  co¬ 
operation  and  collaboration  and  as  we  learn  by  experience,  a  particu¬ 
larly  large  measure  of  responsibility  for  improved  coordination  at  the 
policy  level  will  fall  upon  the  United  States  Representative  at  the  seat. 

Have  been  hoping  to  get  time  to  write  you  a  personal  letter. 

Sincerely  yours,  [James  F.  Byrnes] 
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P.S.  Since  you  resigned  subsequent  to  your  letter  of  May  18,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Herschel  John¬ 
son  who,  because  of  his  position  as  Deputy,  is  now  acting  as  our  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Organization. 


[On  May  31  the  White  House  released  to  the  press  the  text  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Stettinius  to  the  President  in  which  Mr.  Stettinius  submitted 
his  resignation  as  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Rations ; 
President  Truman’s  acceptance  letter  was  released  on  June  3 ;  for  texts 
see  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  June  9,  1946,  pages  988  and  989. 
On  June  5  it  was  announced  that  the  President  had  named  Senator 
Warren  R.  Austin,  of  Vermont,  to  replace  Mr.  Stettinius.  Although 
the  Congress  was  still  in  session  on  that  date  President  Truman  did 
not  send  Senator  Austin’s  nomination  to  the  Senate  until  January  8, 
1947,  it  being  necessary  to  await  the  expiry  of  the  79th  Congress  which 
had  enacted  the  legislation  establishing  the  office  of  the  United  States 
Representative  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations  (and  in  the  Security 
Council)  and  of  which  Congress  Senator  Austin  had  been  a  member 
(see  Article  I,  Section  6,  of  the  United  States  Constitution).  The 
constitutional  ban  implicit  in  this  situation  did  not  extend  to  Senator 
Austin  in  his  capacity  as  representing  the  United  States  at  the  second 
part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Herschel  V. 
Johnson,  who  had  been  functioning  as  Deputy  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Security  Council  since  May  8  (he  had  been  nominated 
to  the  position  on  April  11  while  United  States  Minister  to  Sweden), 
assumed  charge  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
(“the  Permanent  Delegation”)  almost  immediately  (June  6)  after 
Mr.  Stettinius’  resignation,  although  there  seems  to  have  been  no  for¬ 
mal  action  taken  by  the  Department  in  this  regard.] 


501.BB/7— 2446 

Memorandum  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs  (Boss)  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

[Washington,]  July  24,  1946. 
I  should  appreciate  your  help  in  getting  clearance  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  before  he  leaves  54  on  the  following  General  Assembly  matters 35 

61  Mr.  Byrnes’  departure  to  attend  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  was  imminent,  as 
the  conference  was  scheduled  to  convene  on  July  29  (see  volumes  iii  and  iv). 

65  Department  of  State  preparation  for  the  second  part  of  the  first  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  in  full  swing  by  the  end  of  May.  For  information  on  the 
Department’s  preparation  of  slates  for  election  by  the  General  Assembly,  and 
the  preparation  of  background  books  and  position  papers,  see  footnote  61,  p.  37, 
and  pp.  117  ff.,  respectively. 
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which  I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  with  you  before  you  take  them 
up  with  the  Secretary : 

1.  Committee  Assignments  of  Delegates  and  Alternates .56  We  have 
worked  out  the  following  assignments  (copy  of  agenda  giving  break¬ 
down  of  work  by  committees  is  attached)  : 


Committee 

General 

Political  and  Security 


Economic  and  Financial 
Social  and  Humanitarian 
Trusteeship 
Legal 

Administrative  &  Budgetary 
League  of  Nations 
Headquarters 


Delegate 

Byrnes 

Austin 

Byrnes 

Austin 

Connally 

Vandenberg 

Roosevelt 

(Bloom) 

(Charles  Fahy) 

Bloom 

Austin  (assisted 
by  Fahy) 


Alternate 


(Stevenson) 


Douglas 

Eaton 

Dulles 

Stevenson 

Eaton 


2.  Size  and  Composition  of  Delegation.  We  have  very  carefully 
worked  out  estimated  minimum  needs  bearing  fully  in  mind  the 
Secretary’s  feeling  that  the  Delegation  to  the  London  Assembly  meet¬ 
ing  was  too  large.  Our  estimate  is  based  on  the  following  principles : 

(a)  Representatives  of  other  agencies  will  not  he  listed.  The  princi¬ 
pal  other  agencies  concerned  are  already  represented  as  advisers  to  Mr. 
Winant  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
with  which  they  are  primarily  concerned.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  will  be  meeting  at  the  same  time  as  the  Assembly. 

(b)  United  States  representatives  on  the  Security  Council,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  or  other  United  Nations  agencies  will  not  be 


58  The  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly, 
nominations  to  which  were  approved  by  the  Senate  on  July  25,  was  as  follows : 
Representatives,  Senator  Warren  R.  Austin,  Senator  Tom  Connally,  Senator 
Arthur  H.  Vandenburg,  Mrs.  Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  Representative  Sol 
Bloom ;  Alternate  Representatives,  Congressman  Charles  A.  Eaton,  Congress- 
woman  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  Mr.  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson. 

Departmental  consideration  of  the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  began  in  early  June,  the  situation  being  complicated  by  the  absence  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Byrnes  from  Washington.  (He  was  in  Paris  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Foreign  Ministers.)  Relevant  documentation  in  the  Department’s  central 
indexed  files  relating  to  this  phase  of  preparation  is  as  follows :  (1)  memorandum, 
the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Ross)  to  the  Under 
(Acting)  Secretary  of  State  (Acheson),  June  11  (501.BB/6-1146)  ;  (2)  memo¬ 
randum,  Mr.  Ross  to  the  Counselor  of  the  Department  (Cohen),  June  11  (501. BB/ 
6-1146)  ;  (3)  telegram  3099,  Secdel  349,  June  26,  the  Acting  Secretary  to  Mr. 
Cohen  at  Paris,  June  26  (  740.00119  Council/6-2646)  ;  (4)  telegram  3184,  Delsec 
640,  Secretary  Byrnes  at  Paris  to  Acting  Secretary  Acheson,  June  28  (740.00119 
Council/6-2846)  ;  and  (5)  telegram  3390,  Secdel  462,  the  Acting  Secretary  to 
the  Secretary  at  Paris,  July  11  (740.00119  Council/7-1146). 

The  Secretary  of  State  gave  “tentative”  approval  to  this  committee  setup  before 
leaving  for  Paris  for  the  peace  conference.  For  the  committee  assignments  finally 
settled  upon,  see  p.  213. 
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listed.  These  people  will  be  in  New  York  for  their  regular  assignments 
and  available  for  consultation.  No  need  is  seen,  therefore,  to  list  them 
as  members  of  the  Assembly  Delegation. 

( c )  We  will  rely  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  on  existing  facilities 
of  the  mission  in  New  York.  Our  estimate  of  minimum  needs  includes : 


Delegates  and  Alternates  10 

Advisers  24 

Political  Liaison  Officers  8 

Secretary  of  Delegation  and  Delegation  Assistants  8 


50 

Taking  into  account  secretarial  and  other  supporting  staff  required 
we  estimate  a  total  of  100-120  which  is  very  substantially  less  than  the 
172  we  had  in  London.  If  the  Secretary  approves  this  general  approach, 
we  will  work  out  the  details  with  Mr.  Russell’s  staff.57 

3.  Pennsylvania  Hotel .  The  administrative  staff  in  New  York  pro¬ 
poses  that  arrangements  be  made  with  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  to 
provide  in  that  hotel  all  living  and  office  accommodations  required  by 
the  entire  United  States  Delegation.  If  the  Secretary  would  signify 
his  willingness  to  make  his  headquarters  in  the  Pennsylvania  we  could 
then  authorize  our  staff  in  New  York  to  negotiate  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  management.  Given  the  present  very  difficult 
situation  in  New  York,  it  is  essential  that  these  negotiations  be  initiated 
without  delay. 


501.BB/8-2746 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  C  onversation,  by  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Ross) 

[Washington,]  August  27, 1946. 

Subject :  Plans  and  Preparations  of  Senator  Austin  for  the  General 
Assembly  Meeting 

Senator  Austin  telephoned  from  Vermont  with  regard  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  plans  and  preparation  for  the  General  Assembly  meeting  in  New 
York  to  ask  if  we  had  any  information  on  the  likelihood  of  postpone¬ 
ment  of  this  meeting.  The  Senator’s  original  plan  was  to  come  to 
Washington  for  a  period  of  intensive  work  the  day  after  Labor  Day. 
He  still  wanted  to  spend  about  the  same  amount  of  time  in  intensive 
preparation  before  the  Assembly  meeting  but  in  view  of  reported 
uncertainties  about  the  date  of  the  meeting  he  was  at  a  loss  as  to  how 
to  plan  his  schedule.  He  asked  if  we  would  try  to  find  out  something 
about  this  and  let  him  know  promptly.  I  told  the  Senator  that  we 

67  For  information  on  the  composition  and  functioning  of  the  Delegation  and 
its  staff,  see  pp.  37-42. 

310-101—72 - 4 
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would  certainly  inform  him  as  promptly  as  we  get  any  information 
ourselves;  meanwhile,  the  only  information  we  have  is  that  Mr.  Lie 
had  sent  Assistant  Secretary  General  Sobolev  to  Paris  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  the  Foreign  Ministers.53 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  travel  arrangements.] 


IO  Files  :  SD/A/51  (Minutes  1) 

Minutes  of  Meetings  on  General  Assembly  Preparations  'With  Senator 
Warren  R.  Austin  at  the  Department  of  State ,  September  19Ji.6 

secret  Thursday,  September  12  [5]  3:45  p.  m. 

Mr.  Austin’s  Office 

Present:  Warren  R.  Austin 
Dorothy  Fosdick 
John  C.  Ross 
Durward  V.  Sandifer 

A  general  discussion  took  place  on  plans  for  work  in  the  Department 
prior  to  the  convening  of  the  full  Assembly  Delegation  in  New  York.59 
Schedule  of  Meetings  in  Department 

In  particular  a  schedule  for  meetings  in  the  Department  on  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  Assembly  was  discussed  and  Mr.  Austin  suggested  that 
the  meetings  be  scheduled  on  Friday,  September  6,  and  Monday,  Sep¬ 
tember  9  through  Thursday  noon,  September  12,  giving  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  return  to  Vermont  on  Thursday  afternoon.  A  schedule  was 
worked  out  as  follows : 60 

September  6 — Friday 

11:00  United  Nations  Liaison  Committee 
4 :  00  Economic  and  Financial 


53  A  decision  was  made  on  September  8  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  at  Paris  that 
the  General  Assembly  session  would  be  postponed  from  September  23  to  October 
23 ;  for  documentation,  see  vol.  m,  pp.  313-321,  364-370,  383-390,  and  398-404, 
passim.  Regarding  a  first  postponement  (made  in  July)  of  the  General  Assembly 
meeting  from  September  3  to  September  23,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
August  4,  1946,  pp.  220  and  221. 

69  As  of  this  date  Senator  Austin  had  scheduled  a  meeting  in  New  Tork  on 
September  17  for  the  members  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  United  States  at  that  time  (Senators  Connally  and  Vandenberg 
were  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference).  This  meeting  was  postponed  in  light  of  the 
postponement  of  the  General  Assembly  session,  and  subsequently  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  convening  of  a  similar  meeting  on  October  17. 

“  The  schedule  seems  to  have  been  closely  adhered  to  except  that  there  is  no 
record  of  the  meeting  scheduled  on  the  United  Nations  Liaison  Committee  and 
the  two  meetings  planned  for  September  11  were  reversed  in  order.  Minutes  of 
the  September  11  meeting  on  the  veto  problem  are  printed  p.  293 ;  minutes  of  the 
other  meetings,  not  printed,  are  found  in  the  IO  files  as  a  collective  document, 
document  SD/A/51  (Minutes  1-9). 
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September 

11:00 

4:00 

September 

11:00 

4:00 

September 

11:00 

4:00 

September 

11:00 

Documentation 


9—  Monday 
Trusteeship 

Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cultural 

10 —  Tuesday 

Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Headquarters 

11 —  Wednesday 
Political  and  Security 
Political  and  Security  (veto) 

12 —  Thursday 
Legal 


Mr.  Austin  was  given  copies  of  the  following  two  booklets  prepared 
in  SPA:  Preliminary  Payers  on  Agenda  and  Organization  of  United 
States  Delegation ,  and  Preliminary  Position  Papers ,  C ommittee  2, 
Economic  and  Financial.  He  was  informed  that  he  would  be  given 
similar  books  on  each  committee  of  the  Assembly  prior  to  the  meetings 
with  officers  of  the  Department.61 


10  Files:  US/ A/ 104 

Official  List  of  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Second  Part  of  the 
First  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  62 

Representatives 

The  Honorable  Warren  R.  Austin,  Senior  Representative,  Repre¬ 
sentative-Designate  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations, 
Ambassador 

n  Documentation  provided  Senator  Austin  at  this  exploratory  and  subsequently 
scheduled  meetings  and  all  other  documentation  relating  to  the  Department’s 
preparation  for  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  General  Assembly  may  be  found 
in  the  IO  files.  It  may  be  noted  parenthetically  that  this  preparatory  documenta¬ 
tion  is  much  more  extensive  and  refined  both  in  a  general  and  specialized  way 
than  was  that  for  the  first  General  Assembly  session  at  London.  The  two  basic 
collections  are  the  SD/A  (General  Assembly)  series  (1946)  which  is  multisubject 
in  character  and  the  SD/A/Committees  1-6  series  (1946)  which  contains  back¬ 
ground  papers  and  position  papers  organized  on  a  committee  basis.  Such  docu¬ 
mentation  was  supplied  also  to  members  of  the  Delegation  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  as  appropriate  (e.g.,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  would  be  given  a  “book”  of  background 
and  position  papers  relating  to  issues  concerning  the  General  Assembly’s  Third 
Committee,  the  committee  on  which  she  was  to  serve) . 

Senator  Austin  was  also  furnished  with  “books”  and  collections  of  documents 
on  issues  of  special  interest  to  the  General  Assembly,  such  as  the  “Headquarters” 
or  “Site”  question,  and  on  similarly  important  questions  which  were  primarily 
Security  Council  matters  jurisdictionally  (such  as  the  veto  question  and  the 
membership  question).  These  special  books,  frequently  in  the  form  of  black 
binders,  are  cited  in  appropriate  chapters  that  follow  in  this  and  other  volumes. 

63  This  is  one  of  four  papers,  constituting  collectively  one  document,  prepared 
in  the  Secretariat  of  the  Delegation,  on  the  organization  and  procedures  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly.  It  carries  the  date  of  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  1946  but  is  being  printed  here  for  purposes  of  convenience ;  for  a  second 
paper  of  this  document,  see  infra. 
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The  Honorable  Tom  Connally,  United  States  Senator,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

The  Honorable  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  United  States  Senator, 
Member  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
The  Honorable  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
The  Honorable  Sol  Bloom,  Representative  in  Congress,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

Alternate  Representatives 

The  Honorable  Charles  A.  Eaton,  Representative  in  Congress, 
Member  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
The  Honorable  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  Representative  in  Con¬ 
gress,  Member  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
The  Honorable  John  Foster  Dulles 
The  Honorable  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

Senior  Advisers 

Mr.  Benjamin  Y.  Cohen,  Counselor,  Department  of  State 
Mr.  Charles  Fahy,  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State 
Mr.  John  C.  Ross,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

The  Honorable  William  Dawson,  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States 

The  Honorable  George  Wadsworth,  Minister  of  the  United  States 
to  Syria  and  Lebanon 

Mr.  Durward  Y.  Sandifer,  Principal  Adviser,  Chief,  Division  of 
International  Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Mr.  Ward  Allen,  Department  of  State 
Mr.  John  M.  Allison,  Foreign  Service  Officer 
Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Armstrong,  Department  of  State 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Assistant  to 
Secretary  of  State 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Burnett,  Department  of  State 
Mr.  Flarold  Cleveland,  Department  of  State 
Mr.  Samuel  DePalma,  Department  of  State 
Miss  Dorothy  Fosdick,  Department  of  State 
Mr.  Benjamin  Gerig,  Chief,  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 
Mr.  Carlos  Hall,  Department  of  State 
Mr.  William  Flail,  Department  of  State 
Mr.  Randolph  Harrison,  Foreign  Service  Officer 
Mr.  J ames  P.  Hendrick,  Department  of  State 
Mr.  John  Maktos,  Department  of  State 
Mr.  Carl  Marcy,  Department  of  State 

Mr.  Robert  McClintock,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Director,  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs,  Department 
of  State 

Mr.  Hayden  Raynor,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Office  of 

European  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Mr.  William  Sanders,  Department  of  State 
Mr.  I.  N.  P.  Stokes,  Department  of  State 
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Mr.  Paul  B.  Taylor,  Department  of  State 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Villard,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Near  Eastern 
and  African  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Mr.  Bartlett  Wells,  Foreign  Service  Officer 
Mr.  Charles  Yost,  Foreign  Service  Officer 

Advisers  (Assigned  from  the  Delegation  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council) 

Mr.  Leroy  D.  Stinebower,  Deputy  United  States  Representative 
in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
Mr.  William  Fowler,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Adviser  to  the 
United  States  Representative  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council 

Secretary -General 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Winslow,  Permanent  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations 

Deputy  Secretary-General 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Power,  Jr.,  Permanent  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations 

Special  Assistants  to  the  Secretary-General 

Mr.  Lee  B.  Blanchard,  Permanent  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations 

Mr.  Calvin  J.  Nichols,  Department  of  State 
Director  of  Information 

Mr.  Wilder  Foote,  Permanent  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations 

Press  Officers 

Mr.  Porter  McKeever,  Permanent  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations 

Mr.  Frank  Standley,  Department  of  State 
Public  Liaison  Officers 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Russell,  Director  of  Office  of  Public  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

Mr.  Chester  Williams,  Permanent  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations 

Assistants  to  the  Delegation 

Miss  Vera  Bloom 
Mr.  Boyd  Crawford 
Miss  Betty  Gough 
Miss  Lorena  Hickok 
Mr.  William  H.  A.  Mills 
Benjamin  Salzer,  M.D. 

Mr.  Robert  Shirley 
Miss  Florence  Snell 
Miss  Josephine  Thompson 
Miss  Louise  White 
Mr.  Francis  Wilcox 
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10  Files  :  US/A/104 

Organization  and  Procedures  of  the  Delegation  of  the  United,  States 
to  the  Second  Part  of  the  First  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 63 

[This  document  is  made  up  of  four  parts,  described  respectively 
as  “A”,  “B”,  “C”,  and  “D”.  For  the  substance  of  Part  A,  which  de¬ 
tailed  the  composition  of  the  delegation,  see  the  official  listing  of  the 
delegation,  which  is  printed  supra.  In  Part  B,  entitled  “Organization”, 
which  follows,  Section  1  is  omitted.] 

2.  The  Senior  Advisers  will  assume  such  responsibilities  as  are  as¬ 
signed  them  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Delegation. 

3.  The  Principal  Executive  Officer ,  Mr.  Sandifer,  will  be  responsible 
for  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  Executive  and  Political  Offi¬ 
cers  on  all  substantive  matters,  which  shall  include :  (a)  preparing  the 
agenda  for  meetings  of  the  United  States  Delegation  and  seeing  that 
appropriate  documentation  is  provided ;  (b)  presenting  to  the  Delega¬ 
tion  at  the  morning  Delegation  meetings,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Delegates,  Executive  Officers  and  Political  Officers  concerned,  matters 
requiring  consideration  by  the  Delegation;  ( c )  keeping  all  officers  of 
the  Delegation  informed  of  decisions  taken  by  the  Delegation ; 
(d)  seeing  that  decisions  of  the  Delegation  on  substantive  ques¬ 
tions  are  carried  out;  ( e )  initialling  telegrams  to  the  Department  as 
outlined  in  Annex  3  (attached).64 

4.  The  Secretary -General,  Mr.  Winslow,  together  with  the  Deputy 
Secretary-General,  Mr.  Power,  will  be  responsible  for  the  adminis¬ 
trative  services  for  the  Delegation,  including  all  matters  relating  to : 
(a)  hotel  and  office  accommodations ;  (b)  stenographic  and  secretarial 
assistance;  (c)  supplies;  (d)  telephones;  (e)  transportation;  (/)  fi¬ 
nancial  arrangements;  (g)  travel  authorization;  (A)  telegraphic  and 
courier  communications  with  the  Department;  (i)  handling  of  cor¬ 
respondence;  (j)  document  services  and  preparation;  (k)  messenger 
service;  (l)  order  of  the  day ;  (m)  passes  and  tickets ;  and  (n)  security 
precautions. 

The  Secretary-General  and  Deputy  Secretary-General  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  coordinating  the  work  of  the  Reporting  Officers  and 
transmitting  to  the  Department  plain  and  secret  summaries  and  tele¬ 
grams  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  outlined  in  Annex  3 
(attached). 

The  Secretary-General  will  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Delegation  on  administrative  questions  are  carried  out, 
and  that  administrative  action  required  to  implement  decisions  on 
substantive  matters  is  taken. 


03  See  footnote  62,  p.  37. 
41  Not  printed. 
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5.  The  Political  Officers  05  shall  have  responsibility  for  :  (a)  develop¬ 
ing  through  contact  with  members  of  other  delegations  within  their 
particular  area  information  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion;  (&)  advising  the  Delegation  on  political  questions  affecting  their 
particular  area;  (c)  cooperating  with  the  Delegates  and  other  advisers 
in  negotiations  on  questions  before  the  plenary  session  and  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Assembly;  (d)  keeping  the  Executive  Officers  informed  on 
developments  on  questions  within  the  field  of  the  committee  to  which 
they  are  assigned. 

6.  The  Executive  Officer 68  of  each  committee  shall  perform  such 
work  in  connection  with  the  committee  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
Delegates  assigned  to  that  committee.  In  particular  he  shall  have 
responsibility  for  (a)  accompanying  the  Delegates  to  meetings  of  the 
committee  and,  as  requested  by  them,  sitting  on  the  committee  or  on 
sub-committees;  (fb)  assisting  the  Delegates  in  the  preparation  of 
documentation  relating  to  the  work  of  the  committee  including  the 
drafting  of  statements  and  resolutions;  (<?)  informing  Mr.  Sandifer, 
after  consultation  with  the  Delegates  concerned,  of  matters  requiring 
consideration  by  the  Delegation  at  its  morning  meeting  and  preparing 
the  materials  required  for  the  consideration  of  the  matter;  ( d )  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Delegates  and  other  advisers  in  negotiations  on 
questions  before  the  plenary  session  and  committees  of  the  Assembly ; 
(e)  keeping  in  touch  with  the  reporting  staff  and  supplementing  the 
daily  summary  reports  to  the  Department  by  reports  of  problems  re¬ 
quiring  the  special  attention  of  the  Department  or  new  instructions 
from  the  Department;  (/)  after  consultation  with  the  Delegates  con¬ 
cerned,  convening  group  meetings  of  Delegates  and  Advisers  assigned 
to  the  committee. 

7.  The  Assistant  Executive  Officer  for  each  committee  shall  assist 
the  Executive  Officer  in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  as  indicated 
above.  In  addition,  he  shall :  (a)  assist  the  reporting  group  as  neces¬ 
sary  by  preparing  summary  records  of  sub-committee  meetings  for 
use  in  the  daily  summary  reports  to  the  Department ;  and  ( b )  prepare  a 
report  on  the  field  of  work  covered  by  the  committee  to  which  he  is  as- 

05  In  section  1  the  following  were  listed  as  Political  Officers :  Messrs.  Allen, 
Allison,  Bohlen,  Carlos  Hall,  Harrison,  McClintock,  Popper,  Raynor,  Villard, 
Wells  and  Tost;  also  Ambassador  William  Dawson  and  Minister  George  Wads¬ 
worth.  In  still  another  paper  these  officers  were  classified  as  to  area  of  expertness, 
substantially  as  follows:  American  Republics  (Dawson,  Allen,  Wells,  and  Carlos 
Hall)  ;  Europe  (Raynor,  Yost,  and  Harrison)  ;  Far  East  (Allison)  ;  Near  East 
and  Africa  (Wadsworth  and  Villard). 

66  Section  1  listed  the  Executive  Officers  as  Messrs.  Fowler,  Gerig,  William  P. 
Hall,  Hendrick,  Maktos,  Sanders,  Sandifer,  Stinebower,  and  Stokes.  The  Assist¬ 
ant  Executive  Officers  were  named  as  the  Misses  Armstrong  and  Fosdick  and 
Messrs.  Burnett,  Cleveland,  DePalma,  Marcy,  and  Taylor.  The  committee  assign¬ 
ments  of  these  persons  were:  General  Committee  (Sandifer,  Fosdick);  First 
Committee  (Sanders,  Taylor)  ;  Second  Committee  (Fowler,  Cleveland)  ;  Third 
Committee  (Hendrick,  Burnett)  ;  Fourth  Committee  (Gerig,  Armstrong)  ;  Fifth 
Committee  (William  Hall,  DePalma)  ;  Sixth  Committee  (Maktos,  Marcy)  ; 
Permanent  Headquarters  Committee  (Stokes,  Marcy). 
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signed  as  a  basis  for  the  Delegation  Report  on  the  work  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

8.  The  Director  of  Information ,  Press  and  Public  Liaison  Officers 
shall  report  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Delegation  on  developments  within 
their  fields  of  responsibility,  and  shall  keep  the  Principal  Executive 
Officer  and  Secretary-General  fully  informed  by  daily  written  reports 
of  all  matters  of  general  concern  to  the  Delegation. 

9.  The  Assistants  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  given  them  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Delegation  and  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
assigned. 

C.  Participation  in  Committees 

Delegates  and  Advisers  will  serve  on  the  committees  of  the  Assembly 
in  accordance  with  the  assignments  set  forth  in  Annex  2. 

D.  Delegation  and  Group  Meetings 

1.  A  regular  meeting  of  the  Delegation  will  be  held  in  Parlor  Eo.  1, 
Mezzanine  floor  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  daily,  Monday  through 
Friday,  from  9  :  00  a.  m.  to  10 :  00  a.  m.67 

2.  Special  meetings  will  be  held  by  arrangement. 

3.  The  following  shall  regularly  attend  the  daily  Delegation  meet¬ 
ings:  Delegates  and  Alternate  Delegates;  Mr.  Fahy,  Mr.  Ross  and 
Mr.  Sandifer.  In  addition,  others  will  be  invited  to  attend  as  seems 
appropriate. 

4.  Group  meetings  of  Delegates  and  Advisers  assigned  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  committee  shall  be  held  as  necessary  and  shall  be  arranged  by  the 
Executive  Officer  of  each  committee  in  consultation  with  the  Principal 
Delegate  serving  on  the  committee. 

5.  General  meetings  will  be  called  of  all  Political  and  Executive 
Officers  as  necessary. 


IO  Files  :  US/A/M  (Chr.)  /I 

Minutes  of  the.  First  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation ,  Held  at 
New  York ,  Hotel  Pennsylvania ,  October  17,  191+6,  11  a.  m. 

SECRET 

[Here  follows  list  of  names  of  persons  (15)  present.]  68 
Nature  of  Delegation  Minutes 

Senator  Austin,  in  opening  the  meeting,  asked  regarding  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  record  of  the  Delegation  meetings.  He  explained 

67  Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  first  Delegation  meeting,  held  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  October  17,  are  printed  infra ;  in  this  document  are  listed  the  Committee 
assignments  of  the  Representatives  and  Alternate  Representatives  themselves. 
08  Secretary  Byrnes  and  Senators  Connally  and  Vandenberg  were  still  at  Paris. 
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that  he  did  not  want  the  meetings  bound  by  the  restrictions  which 
would  arise  from  a  stenographic  report.  It  was  important  that  the 
Delegates  have  complete  freedom  of  speech  remaining  free  to  change 
their  positions  as  new  facts  arose  from  free  discussion.  The  other 
members  of  the  Delegation  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  steno¬ 
graphic  report  made,  but  that  an  officer  of  the  Delegation,  in  this  case 
Mr.  Power,  should  be  designated  to  prepare  minutes.69 

[Here  follows  a  statement  by  Senator  Austin  to  the  effect  that  the 
basic  nature  of  the  Delegation’s  task  was  to  show  the  world  “that  the 
United  States  believed  in  the  ‘United  Nations’  Charter”.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  statement  Senator  Austin  returned  to  a  discussion  of 
the  Delegation’s  working  procedures  by  observing  “that  he  did  not 
want  to  be  arbitrary  in  his  work  with  the  Delegation,  that  all  delegates 
should  feel  free  to  comment  on  any  statements  or  positions  he  might 
take.”] 


Composition  of  Delegation's  Committees 


Senator  Austin  explained  that  great  thought  had  been  given  to  the 
appointment  of  delegates  to  work  on  particular  committees,  but  that 
the  door  was  not  closed  to  changes.  He  urged  any  delegate  who  had 
a  strong  feeling  that  he  should  not  serve  on  a  particular  committee,  or 
that  he  should  be  named  to  another  committee,  should  raise  his  voice, 
if  he  had  a  strong,  abiding  feeling  on  the  subject.  Senator  Austin  then 
read  the  following  proposed  list  of  committee  assignments : 


Committee  1  Political  and  Security 
Committee  2  Economic  and  Financial 


Committee  3 
Committee  4 


Social,  Humanitarian  and 
Cultural 
Trusteeship 


Committee  5  Budgetary 

Committee  6  Legal 
Headquarters  Committee 


General  Committee 


Senator  Connally 
Senator  Vandenberg,70 
Mrs.  Douglas 
Mrs.  Roosevelt 

Mr.  Bloom, 

Mr.  Dulles 
Senator  V andenberg, 
Mr.  Bloom, 

Mr.  Eaton 
Mr.  Fahy  71 
Senator  Austin, 

Mr.  Stevenson, 

Mr.  Fahy  71 
Senator  Austin 


The  above  assignments  were  unanimously  approved  as  a  tentative 
list  with  the  understanding  that  the  absent  members  of  the  Delega- 


80  These  minutes  are  found  in  the  10  files,  series  US/A/M  (Chr.)/l-32.  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  these  minutes  are  printed  as  appropriate  in  the  documentation  of  the 
chapters  that  follow  in  this  volume. 

70  In  the  final  organization  Mr.  Stevenson  replaced  Senator  Vandenberg  on  the 
Second  Committee. 

71  Mr.  Fahy  served  as  Senior  Adviser. 
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tion  should  be  consulted  on  their  committee  assignments  when  they 
arrived. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  the  problem  of  selecting  the  permanent 
site  for  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations.] 

Nature  of  Documentation  and  Delegation  Instructions 

Mr.  Sandifer  explained  the  nature  of  the  position  papers  which  had 
been  circulated.72  He  paid  tribute  to  Miss  Fosdick,  who  had  been  par¬ 
ticularly  responsible  for  the  excellent  preparatory  work.  The  papers 
set  forth  the  generally  agreed  position  of  the  Department  of  State  but 
were  not  necessarily  the  final  position  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  were,  in  brief,  expert  evidence,  that  is,  recommendations 
to  the  Delegation  which  might  have  different  conceptions  and  the 
position  might  be  changed  as  circumstances  demanded.  In  some  cases, 
changes  might  have  to  be  referred  to  Washington. 

Senator  Austin  pointed  out  that  the  Statute  providing  for  United 
States’  participation  in  the  United  Nations  protected  the  authority  of 
the  Chief  Executive  in  matters  of  foreign  relations.  Therefore,  any 
major  change  in  the  position  of  the  United  States  should  go  to  the 
President  actually  or  nominally,  that  is,  to  the  Department  of  State, 
lie  emphasized  that  the  exclusive  control  of  foreign  policy  lay  with 
the  Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  Sandifer  explained  that  the  vital  points  had  been  approved  by 
the  President  in  the  sense  that  they  had  been  cleared  with  his 
representatives. 

Mr.  Bloom  stated  that  his  concept  was  that  the  Delegation  Com¬ 
mittees  should  report  to  the  entire  Delegation,  at  which  time  it  should 
vote.  In  case  there  were  serious  disagreement  among  the  Delegates, 
the  matter  would  be  referred  to  the  President.  He  recalled  that  such 
a  procedure  at  San  F rancisco  had  been  highly  satisfactory.  Of  course, 
he  said  the  President  would  be  informed  of  the  differing  views  of  the 
Delegates  if  need  arose. 

Mrs.  Eoosevelt  observed  that  in  actual  practice  there  were  times 
when  matters  might  come  up  in  a  Committee  and  a  Delegate  would 
have  to  decide  how  to  vote.  Although  a  daily  morning  Delegation 
meeting  might  decide  how  a  vote  should  be  cast,  and  a  Delegate  would 
vote  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  instructions,  yet  an  unexpected  vote 
might  be  taken  in  a  Committee  on  a  point  for  which  a  delegate  lacked 
instruction.  Then  the  Delegation  might  decide  that  it  could  not  support 
the  delegate’s  vote.  She  inquired  what  redress  there  might  be  for  this 
contingency.  If  something  new  came  up  suddenly,  in  a  Committee, 

72  This  refers  to  the  documentation  described  in  footnote  61.  p.  37. 
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the  Delegate  must  be  trusted  to  take  a  stand  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  in  the  current  Delegation  discussion  which  would 
provide  the  background. 

Mr.  Bloom  remarked  that  the  Delegation  generally  knew  what  was 
coming  up  each  day.  Each  Delegate  would  receive  his  instructions  on 
voting  and  if  anything  new  came  up,  he  could  consult  his  experts 
who  would  be  with  him.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  said  that  she  was  wondering 
whether  the  Delegation  was  to  follow  the  Russian  policy  of  not  voting 
if  a  vote  could  possibly  be  avoided.  Mr.  Ross  remarked  that  it  was 
always  possible  to  reserve  the  position  of  the  United  States  if  a  Dele¬ 
gate  was  not  free  to  vote.  Mr.  Sandifer  remarked  that  it  was,  of  course, 
clear  that  the  President  had  selected  Delegates  in  whom  he  had 
confidence. 

Senator  Austin  pointed  out  that  the  Delegates  were  statutory  officers. 
The  United  Nations  Participation  Act  stated  that  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  in  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council 
should  cast  votes  directed  by  the  President.  If  there  developed  within 
the  Delegation  a  conflict  with  a  Presidential  policy  as  outlined  in  the 
papers  presented  to  the  Delegation,  Senator  Austin  said  he  would 
have  to  inquire  what  the  President’s  position  was.  He  said  he  could 
not  cast  an  independent  vote  nor  could  the  Delegation  have  an  inde¬ 
pendent  position.  All  were  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  constitutional 
officer,  the  President,  who  had  charge  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Sandifer  explained  the  functions  of  the  Advisers  to  the  Delega¬ 
tion,  and  emphasized  the  need  for  security  for  the  documents  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  Delegates.73 

Press  Policy 

Mr.  Bloom  inquired  what  the  Committee  security  arrangements 
were,  inasmuch  as  he  had  read  in  the  morning  Times  74  the  Committee 
assignments  which  had  just  been  read  to  the  Delegation  by  Senator 
Austin.  He  wanted  to  know  who  had  released  the  story  and  whether 
it  could  be  expected  that  everything  which  had  been  said  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  Delegation  meeting  was  to  appear  in  the  press.  Mr.  Foote75  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  Times  had  run  a  speculation  story,  assuming  the  same 


73  Note  may  be  made  here  of  the  documentation  created  by  the  Delegation  itself, 
consisting  of  memoranda  of  conversations  with  representatives  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  national  Delegations,  working  papers  drafted  on  a  day  to  day  basis, 
and  formal  position  papers  reflecting  the  consensus  of  the  Delegation  after  Dele¬ 
gation  discussion.  The  memoranda  of  conversations  are  found  in  the  IO  files, 
US/A/1  if.  series;  the  working  and  position  papers  are  organized  on  a  committee 
basis  (as  in  the  case  of  the  parallel  State  Department  “SD”  series)  and  are  found 
in  the  IO  files,  US/A/Committees  1  [—6]  series. 

71  i.e.,  The  New  York  Times. 

75  Wilder  Foote,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Public  Information  in  the  Permanent 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 
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committee  assignments  which  had  been  in  effect  in  London.  No  list 
had  been  released  to  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Bloom  suggested  that  if  any 
news  were  to  be  given  out,  one  member  of  the  Delegation  should  be 
designated  to  handle  the  press. 

At  Senator  Austin’s  request,  Mr.  Foote  briefly  reviewed  the  press 
policy  of  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  Delegations  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris  and  the  permanent  delegation  in  New  York.  He  recalled 
that,  largely  at  the  instigation  of  the  United  States,  the  London  As¬ 
sembly  meeting  had  adopted  a  set  of  principles  regarding  freedom  of 
information.  These  principles  had  opened  with  the  statement  that  the 
United  Nations  “cannot  achieve  its  purposes  unless  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  fully  informed  of  its  activities.”  Mr.  Foote  pointed  out  that 
the  Permanent  Delegation  had  maintained  an  open  press  policy  in 
order  to  secure  the  widest  understanding  and  support  of  the  Delega¬ 
tion  positions.  Full  background  briefing  conferences  had  been  held 
with  accredited  correspondents,  and  he  recalled  that  no  violations 
had  ever  resulted  from  these  conferences,  but  on  the  contrary  they  had 
contributed  greatly  to  obtaining  sympathetic  treatment  in  the  press. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  influencing  the  press  but  explaining  the  reasons 
which  lay  behind  the  facts  and  actions. 

The  Press  officers,  Mr.  Foote  explained,  did  not  want  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  access  of  correspondents  to  the  delegates.  However,  talks 
with  the  press  should  be  arranged  through  the  press  office,  whenever 
possible,  or  at  least  the  press  office  should  be  informed,  in  order  that 
statements  to  the  press  might  not  be  at  cross  purposes.  He  pointed  out 
that  formal  press  conferences  were  not  particularly  needed,  inasmuch 
as  the  General  Assembly  meetings  were  open.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  Delegation  might  want  to  make  statements  in  a  press  conference. 
Mr.  Foote  urged  the  extreme  usefulness  of  background  conferences 
on  committee  work,  and  said  that  he  would  like  to  be  free  to  call  on 
delegates  for  such  conferences.  He  noted  that  the  permanent  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  adopted  what  he  considered  to  be  a  wise  policy  of  not 
giving  exclusive  statements  to  correspondents.  The  press  office,  he  said, 
would  be  greatly  aided  if,  when  an  important  statement  of  policy  is 
to  be  made,  an  advance  press  release  could  be  prepared.76 

Speeches  by  delegates  outside  of  the  General  Assembly  should  be 
arranged  through  the  press  office,  which  could  handle  any  necessary 


76  Between  the  time  of  this  meeting  and  the  opening:  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
October  23,  Senator  Austin  returned  to  Washington  to  hold  last  minute  policy 
conferences  with  Under  Secretary  Acheson  and  the  Counselor  of  the  Department 
(Cohen)  on  Friday  evening,  October  18,  and  with  President  Truman  on  Saturday 
morning,  October  19. 
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-clearance,  so  that  there  could  be  full  assurance  that  the  policy  of  the 
Delegation  was  correctly  represented  in  the  speeches. 

Mr.  Foote  reported  that  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Williams  were  making 
arrangements  with  various  private  organizations  for  speeches  and 
background  conferences  by  the  delegates  and  advisers. 

Mr.  Bloom  stated  that  his  thought  was  that  following  secret  Dele¬ 
gation  sessions  no  one  but  the  chairman  or  press  officer  should  give  out 
public  statements.  Moreover,  as  many  Delegates  as  possible  should  be 
present,  in  order  to  demonstrate  harmony  within  the  Delegation.  He 
expected  that  only  confusion  would  result  if  each  delegate  were  to  go 
out  and  make  his  own  statement. 

Mr.  Foote  asked  if  he  would  be  free  to  give  out  the  list  of  Committee 
assignments.  Senator  Austin  replied  that  he  had  no  objection,  since  the 
purpose  of  secrecy  for  the  Delegation  meeting  was  to  protect  freedom 
of  consultation  among  the  delegates. 

[Here  follow  further  discussion  of  press  policy  and  brief  remarks 
•on  another  subject.  Mr.  Richard  S.  Winslow,  Acting  Secretary 
General  of  the  Permanent  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations,  then  “briefly  explained  the  internal  arrangements  and  func¬ 
tionings  of  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Delegation  and  offered  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  himself  and  his  staff  for  the  convenience  and  operation  of  the 
Delegation.”  Senator  Austin  then  made  a  concluding  statement.] 


[The  functioning  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly,  its  internal  procedures,  liaison  with  the  Department,  and 
relations  with  other  delegations,  is  revealed  in  the  chapters  that  follow, 
documenting  as  they  do  in  whole  or  in  part  the  thrust  of  United  States 
diplomacy  at  the  second  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  on  those  issues  in  which  the  United  States  was  involved  in  major 
foreign  policy  decisions.  Reference  also  should  be  made  to  the  docu¬ 
mentation  on  the  question  of  relations  with  Franco  Spain  under 
“Spain”  in  volume  V.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  preoccupied  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  which  was  being  held 
in  New  York  at  this  same  time;  liaison  between  Mr.  Byrnes  and  the 
Delegation  and  his  role  in  the  Delegation’s  diplomatic  effort  may  best 
be  deduced  from  the  documentation  on  elections  to  the  United  Nations 
organs,  the  problem  of  voting  in  the  Security  Council,  trusteeship, 
and  regulation  of  armaments,  all  in  this  volume.  Attention  is  invited 
to  the  immediately  following  telegram,  which  throws  some  light  on 
the  subject  of  relationships  between  the  Delegation  and  the  delega¬ 
tions  of  the  other  American  Republics.] 
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501.BB/10-2646  :  Telegram 

Senator  Warren  R.  Austin  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

secret  urgent  New  York,  October  26, 1946 — 3  a.  m. 

[Received  6 :  59  a.  m.] 

710.  Briggs 77  from  Dawson.  Meeting  attended  by  representatives  of 
most  American  Republic  delegations,  principally  chief  delegates,  held 
this  afternoon  in  writing  room  of  General  Assembly  headquarters.78 
Uruguayan  Ambassador  Blanco  presided  informally.  Senator  Austin 
made  brief  appearance  between  two  important  engagements  and  after 
gracious  opening  remarks  read  prepared  statement  as  amended  by 
you.79  After  meeting  Blanco  expressed  to  me  great  satisfaction  saying 
Austin’s  appearance  had  saved  day  for  him  since  he  had  insisted  on 
including  United  States  delegate  in  invitation  implying  original  pro¬ 
posal  had  been  confine  meeting  to  Latin  American  delegations. 
Castillo  Najera  later  told  Carlos  Hall  that  Argentine  delegate  Arce 
had  tried  to  exclude  United  States. 

Meeting  was  brief  and  there  was  no  discussion  slates  or  any  other 
problem  before  United  Nations.  Arce  spoke  briefly  to  effect  that  we 
should  not  be  afraid  use  word  bloc  and  that  American  Republics  con¬ 
stitute  in  fact  a  bloc.  He  then  retired  since  he  was  addressing  General 
Assembly  leaving  Corominas  as  Argentine  representative.  Lopez, 
Colombia,  suggested  discussion  procedure  for  future  meetings  but  there 
was  no  immediate  reaction.  Nieto  del  Rio,  Chile,  spoke  very  briefly  to 
effect  that  he  disagreed  with  Arce’s  remarks  regarding  bloc  which 
were  not  in  line  with  Austin’s  statement.  Velloso,  Brazil,  stressed  that 
American  Republics  form  system  and  not  bloc  and  suggested  that 
calling  of  future  meetings  be  left  to  Blanco.  Corominas,  Argentina, 

77  Ellis  O.  Briggs,  Director  of  the  Office  of  American  Republics  Affairs. 

78  A  detailed  report  of  this  meeting  was  made  by  Ambassador  Dawson  in  a 
memorandum  to  Senator  Austin  dated  October  25  (10  files,  document  US/A/60). 

78  Not  printed :  Senator  Austin’s  statement  was  attached  to  Ambassador  Daw¬ 
son’s  memorandum.  Senator  Austin  stated  in  pertinent  part :  “I  feel  and  you  feel 
that  we  can  justly  be  proud  of  the  splendid  example  of  international  cooperation 
on  a  basis  of  complete  respect  for  sovereign  equality  offered  to  the  world  by  our 
inter-American  system.  I  am  confident  that  the  long  tradition  of  harmonious  col¬ 
laboration  which  characterizes  the  relations  of  our  countries  will  persist 
throughout  our  work  together  in  the  United  Nations.  The  Delegation  of  the 
United  States  is  most  desirous  of  maintaining  the  closest  liaison  with  the  Delega¬ 
tions  of  our  sister  Republics.  .  .  .  However,  we  must  recognize  that  on  specific 
issues  there  are  bound  to  be  differences  of  opinion  and,  where  such  differences 
arise,  it  is  of  course  understood  that  every  American  Republic  will  freely  express 
its  individual  judgment — here  in  this  General  Assembly  just  as  in  our  inter- 
American  system.  ...  I  should  like  particularly  to  emphasize  that  we  want  to 
consult  and  exchange  our  views  with  you  in  the  closest  and  most  friendly  manner, 
and  that  we  believe  that  this  can  best  be  accomplished  through  the  constant  day- 
to-day  contact  between  our  delegations  on  matters  of  mutual  interest.  You  know 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  maintaining  liaison  through  Ambassador 
Dawson  and  the  officers  working  with  him,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  make 
abundant  use  of  these  arrangements.” 
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proposed  designation  four-man  committee  to  handle  future  meetings. 
Padilla  Nervo,  Mexico,  strongly  opposed  stating  that  meetings  should 
have  no  formal  character  which  was  unnecessary  and  would  arouse 
suspicions.80 

Several  delegates  have  asked  me  for  the  English  or  Spanish  text  of 
Austin’s  statement.  Please  advise  me  urgently  whether  Department 
authorizes  this.81  [Dawson.] 

Austin 


501/12-3146 

Memorandum  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs  {Ross)  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

[Washington,]  December  31, 1946. 

Deferring  to  your  conversations  with  Senator  Austin  and  Mr.  Hiss 
last  Friday  the  following  are  the  principal  points  concerning  the 
relationships  among  our  various  representatives  to  the  United  Nations. 

1.  So  far  as  practicable  these  relationships  should  be  based  upon 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  (copy  attached). 

2.  The  Act  provides  (Sec.  2 (a))  for  the  appointment  of  “a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations”. 
This  will  be  Senator  Austin.  It  was  intended  when  the  Act  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Department  that  this  person  would  be  the  principal 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  and  senior  to  all  other  represen¬ 
tatives.  This  is  definitely  Senator  Austin’s  interpretation  of  the  Act 
and  his  understanding  of  what  the  President  and  Mr.  Byrnes  told 
him  when  he  was  asked  to  take  the  job  last  summer.  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  “Representative  at  the  Seat” 
is  given  a  higher  rank  and  salary  by  the  Act  (Ambassador — $20,000) 
than  the  deputy  representative  in  the  Security  Council  (Minister — 
$12,000)  and  the  representatives  in  the  Economic  and  Trusteeship 
Councils  who  have  no  stated  rank  but  a  salary  of  $12,000. 

3.  Under  Sec.  2  of  the  Act,  all  of  these  representatives  are  appointed 
by  the  President,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

4.  Sec.  3  of  the  Act  provides  that  these  representatives  “shall,  at 
all  times,  act  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  President  trans- 

80  Several  such  informal  meetings  were  held  in  the  period  leading  up  to  the  bal¬ 
loting  in  the  General  Assembly  on  November  19  for  elections  to  membership  on 
the  several  United  Nations  organs.  As  these  were  held  at  times  when  Senator 
Austin  was  occupied  with  prior  appointments,  usually  meetings  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  itself,  he  was  represented  by  Ambassador  Dawson  (IO  Files, 
documents  US/A/79, 101, 103, 128,  132). 

61  Marginal  notation  :  “Mr.  Briggs  phoned  ‘yes’  10/26/46  a.  in.” 
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mitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  unless  other  means  of  transmission  is 
directed  by  the  President”. 

5.  The  Participation  Act  requires  amendment  in  the  light  of  experi¬ 
ence  during  the  past  year  and  any  ambiguities  in  the  Act  alfecting 
relationships  among  our  representatives  to  the  United  Nations  can 
probably  be  clarified  in  this  connection.  However,  for  present  purposes 
it  should  be  enough  to  establish  a  few  simple,  basic  principles,  leaving 
details  to  be  worked  out  in  the  light  of  future  experience.  The  basic 
principles  are  as  follows. 

(a)  The  Department  will,  of  course,  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
the  over-all  formulation  and  direction  of  policy. 

( b )  Our  representatives  to  the  United  Nations  will  participate 
in  the  formulation  of  policy  in  their  respective  fields.  Their  principal 
job,  however,  and  most  immediate  responsibilities,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Department’s  job,  will  be  in  the  execution  or  carrying  out  of 
policy. 

( c )  Given  the  close  relationship  between  the  work  of  the  various 
Councils  and  other  United  Nations  organs,  coordination  and  unified 
direction  at  the  headquarters  in  New  York  is  essential  as  regards  both 
the  formulation  and  the  carrying  out  of  our  policies. 

(d)  It  is  expected  therefore  that  our  representatives  on  the  various 
Councils  and  other  United  Nations  organs  will  look  to  Senator  Austin 
as  our  “Representative  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations”  for  general 
guidance  in  regard  to  execution  of  their  instructions. 

( e )  Similarly,  in  the  interest  of  proper  administrative  organization 
Senator  Austin  should  be  considered  as  the  administrative  head  of  the 
mission  in  New  York  which  has  a  consolidated  budget  and  joint  ad¬ 
ministrative  services. 

(/)  Finally,  it  is  expected  that  Senator  Austin  will  be  the  principal 
contact  for  the  United  States  with  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  on  all  matters  of  mutual  concern  to  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole.  Our  other  representatives 
will  be  the  principal  contacts  with  the  Assistant  Secretaries  General 
in  charge  of  the  Secretariat  Departments.  It  will,  of  course,  also  be 
entirely  appropriate  for  them  to  have  relations  with  Mr.  Lie  on  matters 
relating  to  their  particular  duties. 


GENERAL  UNITED  STATES  POLICY  TOWARD  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 


I.  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS:  GENERAL 
EXPRESSIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  POSITION 

Editorial  Note 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  on  March  19,  1946,  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Dele¬ 
gation  to  the  First  Part  of  the  First  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations ,  London ,  England ,  January  10-F ebruary  14, 
1946,  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  President  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  James  F.  Byrnes,  on  March  1.  In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to 
the  Congress  President  Truman  wrote  in  part : 

“The  participation  of  the  American  representatives  in  the  actual 
establishment  of  the  institutions  provided  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  in  the  initial  work  of  the  General  Assembly  regarding 
the  urgent  problems  confronting  the  51  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  today  is  vital  to  all  Americans. 

“The  United  States  supports  the  Charter.  The  United  States 
supports  the  fullest  implementation  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter. 
The  United  States  seeks  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Charter. 
And  the  United  States  seeks  to  perfect  the  Charter  as  experience 
lights  the  way.” 

This  presidential  statement  of  the  intent  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  and  diplomacy  in  the  new  dimension  of  international  relations 
involving  the  United  Nations  was  one  of  several  notable  expressions 
of  official  United  States  views  on  general  aspects  of  United  States- 
United  Nations  relations  during  1946.  The  following  statements, 
messages  and  addresses  may  also  be  noted : 

(1)  Message  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Conference  on 
Lecturers  on  International  Affairs  sponsored  by  the  American  Plat¬ 
form  Guild  and  meeting  at  the  Department  of  State  on  January  3, 
1946,  and  released  to  the  press  January  3  (Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  January  6  and  13,  1946,  page  6;  hereafter  cited  as  the 
Bulletin)  ; 

(2)  Excerpt  from  the  President’s  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  dated  January  14,  1946,  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date  ( Bulletin ,  February  3, 1946,  pages  135  ff.) ; 
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(3)  Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  General  Assembly, 
delivered  on  January  14,  1946,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date  ( Bulletin ,  January  27, 1946,  pages  87  if.) ; 

(4)  Statement  by  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  United  Nations,  to  the  Security  Council  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Security  Council,  London,  January  17,  1946 
(United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  Security  Council ,  First  Tear , 
First  Series ,  No.  1,  pages  7-8) ; 

(5)  Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
in  New  York  City,  delivered  on  February  28,  1946,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date  ( Bulletin ,  March  10,  1946,  pages  355  ff.)  ; 

(6)  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President,  trans¬ 
mitting  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly  ( Bulletin ,  March  31,  1946,  pages  531  if.).  The  complete  re¬ 
port  was  printed  as  The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations , 
Department  of  State  publication  2484,  Conference  Series  82 
(Government  Printing  Office,  1946)  ; 

(7)  Statement  by  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  former  Secretary  of 
State,  “in  welcoming  the  United  Nations  Organization  as  its  tempo¬ 
rary  headquarters  are  being  established  in  New  York.  .  .  released 
to  the  press  on  March  11, 1946  (The  New  York  Times ,  March  12, 1946, 
page  5) ; 

(8)  Statements  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  March  18  and  March  20, 
1946,  on  the  arrival  in  the  United  States  and  at  Washington,  D.C.,  of 
Mr.  Tiygve  Lie,  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  ( Bulletin , 
March  31, 1946,  page  529)  ; 

(9)  Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  delivered  before  the  Society 
of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in  New  York  City  on  March  16, 
1946,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date  ( Bulletin ,  March  24, 
1946,  pages  481  ff.)  : 

(10)  Letter  from  the  President  to  the  Congress,  transmitting  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly , 
March  19, 1946  ( Bulletin ,  March  31, 1946,  page  530)  ; 

(11)  Messages  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  in 
New  York  City  on  March  25,  1946,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date  ( Bulletin ,  April  7,  1946,  pages  567  and  568)  ; 

(12)  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Frederic  R.  Coudert, 
President  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law,  April  20, 
1946  ( Bulletin ,  May  5, 1946,  pages  758  and  759)  ; 

(13)  Address  by  the  Appointed  United  States  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations,  Senator  Warren  R.  Austin,  delivered  before  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  New  York  City,  on  June  26.  1946,  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  at  San 
Francisco,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date  ( Bulletin ,  July 
7, 1946,  pages  16  ff.)  ; 

(14)  Address  by  President  Truman  to  the  General  Assembly,  de¬ 
livered  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  First  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  New  York  City  on  October  23,  1946,  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date  ( Bulletin , 
November  3, 1946,  page  808) . 
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II.  ACCEPTANCE  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  THE  COMPULSORY 
JURISDICTION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

501.BF/10-545 

Memorandum  by  the  Legal  Adviser  ( Hackworth )  to  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

[Washington,]  October  5, 1945. 

As  a  result  of  discussions  among  interested  officers  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  there  appears  to  be  general  agreement  that  (1)  this  Government 
should  make  a  Declaration  under  Article  36,  paragraph  2  of  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,1  accepting  the  com¬ 
pulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  and  to  that  end  (2)  the  matter  should 
be  taken  up  promptly  and  informally  with  appropriate  members  of 
the  Senate  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  requisite  Senatorial  approval. 

The  matter  is  of  immediate  interest  because  (1)  it  is  considered  de¬ 
sirable,  for  its  moral  effect,  that  the  United  States  should  be  able  to 
deposit  its  Declaration  either  at  the  December  or  the  April  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  (2)  because  of  the  fact  that  a  Senate 
Resolution  has  been  filed  (copy  annexed)  2  recommending  that  the 
President  take  this  action. 

The  particular  Resolution  which  has  been  filed  has  been  carefully 
examined  in  the  Department  and  appears  to  carry  out  the  ends  which 
we  desire.  Certain  modifications  of  form  were  suggested  at  a  meeting 
of  an  unofficial  group  sponsored  by  Judge  Manley  O.  Hudson,  and  we 
understand  that  Senator  Morse  intends  to  introduce  a  new  Resolution 
incorporating  these  changes  (annex  2)  .3 

As  you  will  observe  from  the  annexed  drafts,  the  Resolution  follows 
very  closely  the  text  of  paragraph  2  of  Article  36  of  the  Statute.  It 
thus  carries  out  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Statute  that  states 
accepting  this  jurisdiction  will  be  submitting  only  those  carefully 
defined  categories  of  cases  which  involve  the  determination  of  points 
of  law,  the  facts  necessary  to  such  a  determination,  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  remedy  in  case  the  petitioner  is  upheld.  In  other  words,  the 
Resolution  envisages  the  submission  of  the  identical  type  of  case  which 
the  United  States  has  always  been  willing  to  refer  to  arbitration  upon 
the  failure  of  negotiations.  The  position  of  the  United  States  is  safe¬ 
guarded,  on  the  other  hand  by  the  reservation  of  cases  previously 
arising,  of  cases  which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction 

1  For  the  Statute  of  the  Court,  see  59  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1031,  or  Department  of  State 
Treaty  Series  993. 

2  This  resolution  (p.  54)  was  introduced  by  Senator  Wayne  Morse  on  July  28, 
1945  (S.  Res.  160). 

3  Not  found  attached  to  file  copy  ;  see  footnote  4,  p.  54. 
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of  this  country,  and  of  cases  which  the  parties  may  agree  to  submit 
to  other  procedures  of  settlement. 

Signature  of  such  a  Declaration  would  thus  appear  to  be  in  line  with 
our  policy,  and  will  give  evidence  to  the  world  that  we  are  serious  in 
our  intention  that  the  International  Court  of  Justice  shall  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  conduct  of  international  relations. 

In  taking  the  matter  up  with  appropriate  Senators,  it  is  suggested 
that  this  be  done  in  terms  of  subject  matter  rather  than  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  Resolution  that  has  been  introduced.  This  is  of  special 
importance  because  of  the  political  position  of  the  sponsor  of  the 
Resolution. 

A  question  requiring  special  attention  is  that  of  the  effect  of  the 
Morse  Resolution  if  adopted.  The  Resolution  simply  recommends  that 
the  President  sign  and  deposit  a  Declaration.  If  a  Resolution  is  adopted 
by  two-thirds  vote,  and  the  President  proceeds  to  carry  out  the  recom¬ 
mendation,  can  anyone  go  behind  this  action  and  claim  that  it  was 
done  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  ?  It  would  of  course 
be  possible  to  amend  the  first  line  of  the  Morse  Resolution  to  read: 
■“The  Senate  hereby  advises  and  consents  that  .  .  .”  It  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  if  it  is  made  clear  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  its  action 
by  two-thirds  vote  is  regarded  as  advice  and  consent,  no  further  ques¬ 
tion  could  be  raised.  It  would  also  be  possible  to  transform  the  pro¬ 
posed  Resolution  into  a  Joint  Resolution  of  both  houses.  You  may 
wish  to  discuss  with  Senator  Connally  the  Procedural  question 
involved.4 

Green  H.  Hackworth 


[Annex] 

The  Morse  Resolution 

Resolved ,  That  the  Senate  hereby  recommends  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  deposit  with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 


4  Senator  Morse  subsequently  on  November  28, 1945  introduced  a  revised  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  Res.  196)  which  incorporated  the  following  changes:  one,  the  first  lines 
were  amended  to  read,  “ Resolved  ( two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring 
therein),  That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  deposit  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations.  .  .  ;  and 

two,  the  second  section  incorporating  the  provisos  was  re-cast  to  read : 

“ Provided ,  That  such  declaration  should  not  apply  to— 

a.  disputes  the  solution  of  which  the  parties  shall  entrust  to  other  tribunals  by 
virtue  of  agreements  already  in  existence  or  which  may  be  concluded  in  the 
future ;  or 

b.  disputes  with  regard  to  matters  which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

“ Provided  further,  That  such  declaration  should  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of 
five  years  and  thereafter  until  the  expiration  of  six  months  after  notice  may 
be  given  to  terminate  the  declaration.” 

Text  found  in  Compulsory  Jurisdiction,  International  Court  of  Justice,  Hearings 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
Senate,  79th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  p.  1. 
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Nations,  •whenever  that  official  shall  have  been  installed  in  office,  a 
declaration  under  paragraph  2  of  article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  recognizing  as  compulsory  ipso  facto 
and  without  special  agreement,  in  relation  to  any  other  state  accepting 
the  same  obligation,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  in  all  legal  disputes  hereafter  arising  concerning : 

a.  The  interpretation  of  a  treaty ; 

b.  Any  question  of  international  law; 

c.  The  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established,  would  constitute 
a  breach  of  an  international  obligation ;  and 

d.  The  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  the  breach 
of  an  international  obligation. 

Provided .  That  such  declaration  should  be  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  5  years,  and  should  exclude  for  its  operation : 

a.  Disputes  in  regard  to  which  the  parties  to  the  dispute  have  agreed 
or  shall  agree  to  have  recourse  to  some  other  method  of  pacific  settle¬ 
ment;  and 

b.  Disputes  with  regard  to  questions  which  by  international  law 
fall  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Provided  further ,  That  the  President  be  and  hereby  is  requested 
to  furnish  the  Senate  for  its  information  a  copy  of  any  declaration 
filed  by  him  pursuant  to  this  resolution. 


501.BF/6— 346 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  {Bloom) 

Washington,  June  4,  1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Bloom  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  April  17,  1946,® 
transmitting  for  the  comment  of  the  Department  of  State  copies  of 
H.  J.  Res.  291,  a  joint  resolution  “Authorizing  the  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  to  accept  and  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  in  certain  categories  of  international 
legal  disputes  involving  the  United  States”,* 6  I  take  pleasure  in 
transmitting  to  you  the  Department’s  views. 

The  action  contemplated  in  the  joint  resolution  would  be  in  con¬ 
formity  with  Article  36,  paragraph  2  of  the  Statute  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Court  of  Justice,  which  provides  : 

“2.  The  states  parties  to  the  present  Statute  may  at  any  time  declare 
that  they  recognize  as  compulsory  ipso  facto  and  without  special  agree- 

6  Not  printed. 

6  Introduced  by  Congressman  Christian  A.  Herter  on  December  17,  1945.  The 
proposed  action  took  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution  which  “authorized  and  re¬ 
quested”  the  President  to  take  action  similar  to  that  set  forth  in  the  revised 
Morse  resolution.  The  Herter  resolution  in  its  operative  part  was  identical,  with 
minor  exceptions,  to  the  Morse  resolution. 
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ment,  in  relation  to  any  other  state  accepting  the  same  obligation,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  all  legal  disputes  concerning : 

ua.  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty; 
ilb.  any  question  of  international  law ; 

“c.  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established,  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  breach  of  an  international  obligation ; 

ud.  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  the 
breach  of  an  international  obligation.” 

It  is  noted  in  the  first  place  that  by  making  a  declaration  under  this 
paragraph,  the  United  States  will  be  bound  only  with  respect  to  those 
states  accepting  the  same  obligation.  The  joint  resolution  would  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  scope  of  the  proposed  declaration  cases  which  arose  in 
the  past  or  which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  and  would  leave  the  parties  free  to  seek  some  other 
form  of  settlement  if  they  so  agree.  Each  of  these  principles  is  already 
explicit  in  Article  2,  paragraph  7,  and  Article  95  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  consult  with  the  President  regarding  this 
important  proposal  and  have  consequently  been  able  to  reply  to  pre¬ 
vious  inquiries  concerning  the  matter  by  stating  that  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  State  favor  the  making  of  a  declaration  accept¬ 
ing  the  Court’s  jurisdiction  under  the  above-mentioned  Article  of  the 
Statute.  The  Department  has  stated  further  that  it  considers  that 
either  H.  J.  Res.  291,  which  is  the  subject  of  your  inquiry,  or  S.  Res. 
196  furnishes  an  appropriate  legal  basis  for  such  a  declaration.  I  en¬ 
close  a  statement  recently  issued  by  the  Department  on  this  subject.7 

The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  have  declared  in  the  Preamble 
of  the  Charter  their  determination  “to  establish  conditions  under  which 
justice  and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising  from  treaties  and  other 
sources  of  international  law  can  be  maintained.”  Among  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations  as  set  forth  in  Article  1,  paragraph  1  of  the 
Charter  is  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  “in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  justice  and  international  law.” 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization, 
which  drafted  the  Charter,  also  approved  a  Recommendation  that 
Members  of  the  United  Nations,  as  soon  as  possible,  make  declarations 

7  The  position  of  President  Truman  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  regarding;  the 
general  question  of  making  a  declaration  of  acceptance  of  the  Court’s  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  the  particular  question  of  a  choice  of  the  legal  form  as  raised  by  the 
Morse  and  Herter  resolutions,  was  made  public  in  letters  of  February  25  and 
February  23,  by  the  President  and  Secretary  Byrnes  respectively,  to  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  Swing,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Americans  United  for 
World  Organization,  Incorporated.  The  President’s  letter  was  printed  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Trikune,  March  1,  p.  1,  and  the  Secretary’s  letter  in  the  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  April  21,  1946,  p.  633.  These  letters  were  entered  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  record  by  Senator  Morse  on  July  11;  see  Compulsory  Jurisdiction,  Hear¬ 
ings,  pp.  14  and  15. 
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recognizing  the  obligatory  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  according  to  the  provisions  of  Article  36  of  the  Statute.  The 
completion  of  the  procedure  initiated  by  H.  J.  Res.  291  would  have 
as  one  result  the  carrying  out,  by  the  United  States,  of  this 
recommendation. 

The  Department  of  State  concurs  in  the  views  thus  expressed  by 
the  United  Nations,  first  that  the  establishment  of  the  rule  of  law  is 
an  underlying  element  in  the  achievement  of  international  order,  and 
second,  that  the  general  acceptance  of  the  Court’s  jurisdiction  in  proper 
(that  is  to  say,  legal)  cases  is  an  integral  part  of  the  accomplishment 
of  this  end. 

It  is,  perhaps,  desirable  to  make  clear  that  the  passage,  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  in  Article  1  of  the  Charter  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  imply¬ 
ing  that  all  disputes  between  states  which  have  accepted  the  Court’s 
jurisdiction  under  Article  36,  paragraph  2,  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Court  for  adjudication.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Resolution  under 
consideration,  and  the  provision  of  the  Statute  which  it  seeks  to  imple¬ 
ment,  are  carefully  drawn  so  as  to  include  within  their  scope  only 
those  cases  which  are  appropriate  for  judicial  action,  namely,  cases 
involving  legal  disputes.  Since  this  country  has  always  supported 
respect  for  law,  and  has  carried  out  this  policy  by  submitting  thousands 
of  cases  to  arbitration,  the  proposed  step  has  the  effect  of  undertaking 
an  obligation  to  do  that  which  is  already  a  well-established  policy  of 
this  Government. 

Substantial  gains  are  to  be  anticipated  from  this  proposed  step.  The 
law  cannot  play  an  effective  role  so  long  as  states  retain  the  right  to 
decide  for  themselves  what  the  law  is,  regardless  of  the  degree  of  good 
faith  by  which  they  govern  their  actions.  The  appropriate  remedy  for 
this  situation  would  appear  to  be  general  and  genuine  acceptance  of  an 
international  judiciary  with  powers  adequate  to  enable  it  to  fulfill 
the  elementary  function  of  a  judiciary  to  decide  all  disputes  of  law. 
It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the  United  States  should  take  this 
action,  both  because  it  is  a  leading  advocate  of  the  international  system 
embodied  in  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  because  it  is  a  country 
which  has  always  placed  a  high  value  on  the  law  and  on  the  judiciary. 

It  is  to  be  anticipated  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  will  deposit  declarations  similar  to  that  proposed 
in  H.  J.  Res.  291.  A  similar  option  was  provided  in  the  Statute  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  and  was  exercised  by 
forty-four  of  the  fifty-one  states  which  were  members  of  that  Court 
at  one  time  or  another.  The  Statute  of  the  present  Court  includes  a 
provision  by  which  unexpired  declarations  made  under  Article  36  of 
the  old  Statute  are  continued  in  force  and  made  applicable  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  present  Court.  This  provision  is,  of  course,  appli- 
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cable  only  as  among  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  Court.  As  a  result  of 
this  provision,  it  is  estimated  that  some  nineteen  declarations  are  con¬ 
tinued  in  force.  The  probability  that  many  other  states  will  deposit 
declarations  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  delega¬ 
tions  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  favored  incorporating  in  the 
Statute  a  general  commitment  by  which  all  members  would  accept  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  as  to  the  categories  of  cases  referred  to. 
(United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization,  Report  of 
Committee  IV/ 1,  Doc.  913,  IV/1/74(1),  pp.  10-11).  In  the  interest 
of  achieving  unanimous  agreement,  however,  it  was  decided  to  leave 
such  acceptance  to  the  option  of  the  various  states. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  note  that  there  has  been  strong  sentiment  in 
favor  of  general  compulsory  jurisdiction  among  professional  groups 
in  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  resolutions  of  such  organizations 
as  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  the 
Inter-American  Bar  Association  and  the  American  Society  of  In¬ 
ternational  Law.8 


8  In  the  legislative  process  S.  Res.  196  was  taken  up  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  where  on  June  12  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Senator 
Tom  Connally,  appointed  a  subcommittee  to  hold  hearings.  These  took  place  on 
July  11,  12,  and  15,  with  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Aclieson  and  the  Legal 
Adviser  of  the  Department  (Fahy)  as  the  principal  public  witnesses.  A  number 
of  witnesses  appeared  for  important  private  organizations  and  the  following  docu¬ 
ments  were  placed  in  the  record  on  July  11 :  a  letter  dated  July  8,  1946  from  Prof. 
D.  F.  Fleming  of  Vanderbilt  University ;  a  statement  by  Dr.  Quincy  Wright,  well- 
known  publicist ;  a  letter  dated  July  3, 1946  from  Dr.  Pitman  B.  Potter,  Secretary, 
The  American  Society  of  International  Law,  enclosing  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Washington,  D.  C.  on  April  27,  1946 ;  and  a 
memorandum  by  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles  (texts  of  these  documents  are  to  be 
found  in  Compulsory  Jurisdiction,  Hearings,  pp.  41-45). 

During  the  period  July  17-24  the  full  Committee  considered  the  findings  of  the 
subcommittee  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  a  complete  discussion  of  the  legal  and 
constitutional  issues  involved  led  to  the  decision  that  the  revised  Morse  resolution 
provided  a  more  appropriate  legal  basis  of  the  proposed  declaration,  based  as  it 
was  on  the  treaty-making  process.  Regarding  this  question,  it  was  pointed 
out  in  the  Committee’s  Report  ( International  Court  of  Justice,  Report  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  No.  1835,  79th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  p.  10)  that 
“Inasmuch  as  the  declaration  would  involve  important  new  obligations  for  the 
United  States,  the  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  approved  by  the 
treaty  process,  with  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring.  The  force  and 
effect  of  the  declaration  is  that  of  a  treaty,  binding  the  United  States  with  re¬ 
spect  to  those  states  which  have  or  which  may  in  the  future  deposit  similar 
declarations.  Moreover,  under  our  constitutional  system  the  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  through  arbitration  or  judicial  settlement  has  always  been 
considered  a  proper  subject  for  the  use  of  the  treaty  procedure.  .  .  .” 

On  July  24  the  Committee  reported  the  resolution  to  the  Senate  for  favorable 
action. 

For  relevant  documentation,  see  Compulsory  Jurisdiction,  Hearings;  Interna¬ 
tional  Court  of  Justice,  Committee  Report  No.  1835;  Congressional  Record,  79th 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  vol.  92,  pt.  S,  pp.  9938,  10553-10557,  10613-10618,  10621- 
10626,  10629-10632,  10683-10697,  10698-10704,  10706  (passage,  text)  ;  S.  Res.  160, 
79th  Congress,  1st  Session,  July  28,  1945;  S.  Res.  196,  79th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
November  28,  1945;  H.  J.  Res.  291,  79th  Congress,  1st  Session,  December  17, 
1945;  and  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  28,  1946,  pp.  154-161  (for  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Messrs.  Acheson  and  Fahy  before  the  subcommittee  on  July  15). 
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The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  Report. 

Sincerely  yours,  James  F.  Byrnes 


501.BF/8-946 

Resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  or  the  United  States 
Friday,  August  2,  1946 

Resolved  ( two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring  therein ), 
That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  deposit  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
of  a  declaration  under  paragraph  2  of  article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  recognizing  as  compulsory  ipso  facto 
and  without  special  agreement,  in  relation  to  any  other  state  accepting 
the  same  obligation,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  in  all  legal  disputes  hereafter  arising  concerning — 

a.  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty ; 

b.  any  question  of  international  law ; 

c.  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established,  would  constitute  a 
breach  of  an  international  obligation ; 

d.  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  the  breach 
of  an  international  obligation. 

Provided ,  That  such  declaration  shall  not  apply  to — 

a.  disputes  the  solution  of  which  the  parties  shall  entrust  to  other 
tribunals  by  virtue  of  agreements  already  in  existence  or  which  may  be 
concluded  in  the  future ; 

b.  disputes  with  regard  to  matters  which  are  essentially  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the  United 
States :8  9  or 

c.  disputes  arising  under  a  multilateral  treaty,  unless  (1)  all  parties 
to  the  treaty  affected  by  the  decision  are  also  parties  to  the  case  before 
the  Court,  or  (2)  the  United  States  specially  agrees  to  jurisdiction.10 

Provided  further ,  That  such  declaration  shall  remain  in  force  for  a 


8  Section  26  of  the  Morse  resolution  read :  “disputes  with  regard  to  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  .  . 

The  words  “as  determined  by  the  United  States”  had  been  inserted  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Senator  Connally  (Cong.  Fee.,  vol.  92,  pt.  8,  p.  10849). 

10  This  section  did  not  appear  in  the  Morse  resolution.  It  was  added  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Vandenberg  (Cong.  Rec.,  vol.  92,  pt.  8,  p.  10760). 
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period  of  five  years  and  thereafter  until  the  expiration  of  six  months 
after  notice  may  be  given  to  terminate  the  declaration.11 
Attest :  Leslie  L.  Biffle 

Secretary,  United  States  Senate 


III.  QUESTIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  TEMPO¬ 
RARY  HEADQUARTERS  AND  PERMANENT  SEAT  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES;  THE  PROPOSED  GENERAL  CON¬ 
VENTION  ON  PRIVILEGES  AND  IMMUNITIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

IO  Flies  :  “  USGA/Ia/LeCom./4 

United  States  Delegation 13  Working  Paper 

secret  [London,]  January  19,  1946. 

Privileges  and  Immunities  Pertaining  to  UNO 

Factual  Background 

Article  104  of  the  Charter  provides  that  the  Organization  shall  enjoy 
such  legal  capacity  as  it  requires  for  the  performance  of  the  functions 
and  the  fulfillment  of  its  purposes. 

Article  105,  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) ,  provides  that  the  Organization 
itself  as  well  as  its  officials  and  the  Bepresentatives  of  Members  shall 
enjoy  such  privileges  and  immunities  as  are  necessary  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  functions. 


11  The  Declaration  by  the  United  States  recognizing,  in  accordance  with  this 
resolution,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  as  set  forth  under 
Article  36,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court,  was  signed  by  President 
Truman  on  August  14  and  transmitted  under  cover  of  a  note  of  August  16  by  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  (Acheson)  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  for  deposit  with  the  Secretary  General ;  for  text  of  the  declaration,  see 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  8, 1946,  p.  452. 

In  a  note  transmitting  the  Acting  Secretary’s  note  to  the  Secretary  General,  the 
Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  (Johnson)  said: 

“My  action  today  in  depositing  this  Declaration,  accepting  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
is  further  testimony  to  the  determination  of  my  Government  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  assure  that  the  United  Nations  will  fulfill  the  role  assigned  to  it,  which  is 
nothing  less  than  the  preservation  of  world  peace. 

“One  of  the  most  elemental  functions  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  preservation 
of  world  peace  is  the  development  of  procedures  of  pacific  settlement.  In  these 
procedures,  the  role  and  functions  of  law  is  clear.  We  feel  that  international  law 
is  already  sufficiently  developed  to  serve  as  a  guide  and  basis  in  international 
relations.  We  feel  further  that  the  best  way  of  assuring  its  further  development, 
and  the  only  way  of  enabling  it  to  fulfill  its  function,  is  by  referring  to  a  responsi¬ 
ble  international  tribunal  all  disputes  properly  justiciable  by  such  a  tribunal. 

“We  accordingly  look  forward  to  a  great  development  of  the  rule  of  law  in 
international  relations  through  a  broad  acceptance  of  the  function  of  the  Court  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Charter.”  ( ihid .,  p.  452). 

u  Master  files  of  the  Reference  and  Documents  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Inter¬ 
national  Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

1!  For  information  regarding  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  first  part  of 
the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  which  convened  in  London  on  January 
10, 1946,  see  p.  4. 
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Article  105.  paragraph  (3)  provides  that  the  General  Assembly 
may  make  recommendations  with  a  view  to  determining  the  details 
of  the  applications  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  same  article,  or 
may  propose  conventions  to  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  for 
this  purpose. 

The  Preparatory  Commission,  in  its  Report  (p.  60),  recommends 
“that  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  First  Session,  should  make  recom¬ 
mendations  with  a  view  to  determining  the  details  of  the  application 
of  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  Article  105  of  the  Charter,  or  propose  con¬ 
ventions  to  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  for  this  purpose[”]. 

The  Preparatory  Commission  also  transmits  for  the  consideration 
of  the  General  Assembly  a  Study  on  privileges  and  immunities  and  a 
draft  multipartite  convention  on  the  same  subject,  which  might  be 
adhered  to  by  all  the  members  of  the  Organization.14 

The  Study  has  as  its  purpose  the  drawing  of  attention  to  the  various 
problems  involved. 

The  Convention  undertakes  to  crystallize  the  various  topics  in  the 
form  of  draft  articles.  It  contains  provisions  which  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  existing  law  of  the  United  States,  both  as  to  points  of  major 
importance  and  as  to  subsidiary  details.  The  major  points  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  subsequently  in  this  paper. 

Status  of  the  Draft  G  onvention 

There  has  never  been  a  decision  by  the  Preparatory  Commission 
recommending  that  the  Assembly  propose  such  a  general  convention. 
The  convention  was  proposed  by  Canada  in  a  subcommittee  of  Com¬ 
mittee  5,  and  was  espoused  by  the  United  Kingdom.  It  appeared  fairly 
clear  to  the  United  States  Delegation  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a 
factor  in  the  question  of  the  site  of  the  Organization,  then  under 
debate.  Various  objections  to  the  draft  were  made  both  in  the  sub¬ 
committee  and  in  Committee  5,  but  it  was  insisted  in  reply  that  it 
was  understood  that  everything  was  reserved  and  that  this  was  merely 
a  working  paper. 

Policy  of  the  United  States 

It  is  therefore  not  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a  general  convention 
should  be  proceeded  with.  There  are  three  particular  reasons  why  it 
appears  undesirable  to  do  so,  at  least  at  this  time. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  know  at  this  time  just  what  is  required.  The 
situation  varies  from  country  to  country,  depending  on  the  state  of 
their  existing  law.  The  basic  quesition  still  remains  open,  namely  what 
is  the  proper  method  of  approach  to  the  problem.  This  in  itself  is  a 
complex  problem,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  sufficient  time  is  avail- 

11  United  Nations,  Report  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United  Nations, 
pp.  60  ff. 
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able  at  this  session  to  give  it  the  study  which  it  requires.  A  fortiori ,  it 
appears  impossible  to  negotiate  the  details  of  a  convention  at  this 
session,  should  this  course  be  decided  upon. 

2.  Since  any  decisions  taken  on  this  subject  should  be  consistent 
with  any  special  agreements  arrived  at  between  the  Organization  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  permanent 
headquarters,  and  since  we  consider  that  the  latter  negotiations  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  United  States  and  after  the  site  is  selected,  the 
detailed  discussion  of  the  general  question  appears  premature  at  this 
time. 

3.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary-General  has  a  direct  and  legitimate 
interest  in  this  question,  since  it  concerns  the  status  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  its  officials.  The  legal  section  of  this  office  is  probably  in  the 
best  position  to  give  this  subject  the  detailed  and  concentrated  study 
which  it  requires.  Also  it  is  our  view  that  the  special  agreement  on  the 
site  will  be  negotiated,  on  the  side  of  the  Organization,  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General. 

The  United  States  Delegation  should  therefore  endeavor,  first,  to 
have  it  understood  that  a  general  convention  is  only  one  of  several 
possible  methods  of  approaching  the  question,  and  second,  to  have  the 
whole  question  referred  to  the  Secretary-General  for  study  and 
report.18 


Major  Points  of  Difficulty  for  the  United  States  Contained  in  the 
Draft  Convention  on  Privileges  and  Immunities  Submitted  With 
the  Report  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  (pp.  7 2-7 If) 

Even  though  it  favors  postponing  the  substantive  discussion  of 
these  problems,  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  may  find  itself 
under  the  necessity  of  going  on  record  as  to  the  following  major  points. 


15  The  experts  of  the  Delegation  had  also  prepared  a  draft  statement  (dated 
January  19)  for  use  by  the  United  States  member  on  the  Sixth  Committee  in 
advancing  this  position.  It  was  contemplated  in  the  statement  that  a  motion  would 
be  made  requesting  the  Secretary-General  to  undertake  studies  and  formulate 
recommendations  on  the  whole  question  in  the  light  of  privileges  and  immunities 
already  available.  (10  Files,  document  USGA/Ia/LeCom./3)  Whether  this  view 
was  ever  presented  is  not  clear  from  available  records.  The  subject  was  referred 
by  the  Sixth  Committee  to  a  subcommittee  on  privileges  and  immunities  on 
January  24  apparently  without  any  discussion,  and  on  January  2S  was  reported 
back  by  the  subcommittee  in  a  document  which  recommended  that  implementa¬ 
tion  of  Article  105  should  proceed  with  the  formulation  of  a  general  convention. 
(United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  First 
Part,  Sixth  Committee,  pp.  14,  16  and  44-45;  hereafter  cited  as  GA(I/1),  Sixth 
Committee.)  At  the  same  meeting  on  January  28  the  subcommittee  was  charged 
with  the  drafting  of  such  a  general  convention. 
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Diplomatic  Privileges,  and  Immunities  ( Articles  5  and  6  of  Draft 
Convention) 

We  agree  that  Representatives  of  Members  and  officials  of  the 
Organization  shall  enjoy  immunity  from  legal  process  in  respect  of 
things  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  in  the  course  of  the  performance  of 
official  duties. 

The  question  is  whether  Representatives  and  higher  officials  should 
be  accorded  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities.  This  would  mean,  in 
effect,  immunity  from  all  forms  of  legal  process,  civil  and  criminal, 
and  inviolability  of  residential  premises. 

The  Charter  does  not  provide  diplomatic  status  for  such  officials, 
but  only  requires  that  they  be  accorded  such  privileges  and  immuni¬ 
ties  as  are  necessary  for  the  independent  exercise  of  their  functions. 
The  Committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  which  drafted  this 
article  of  the  Charter  (Committee  IV/2)  stated  in  its  report  that  it 
considered  this  standard  more  “appropriate”  than  that  of  “diplo¬ 
matic”  status. 

The  United  States  takes  the  position  that  diplomatic  privileges  and 
immunities  are  not  necessary  to  the  independent  exercise  of  functions 
in  connection  with  the  Organization.  This  is  in  line  with  H.  R.  4469, 
recently  enacted  into  law.16 

The  position  of  diplomatic  envoys  does  not  constitute  a  precedent 
for  the  Organization.  The  concept  of  diplomatic  status  derives  from 
that  of  state  sovereignty,  and  the  privileged  position  of  the  sovereign. 
It  has  developed  over  a  period  of  centuries,  and  has  thus  become 
sanctified  in  international  law. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  Organization  is  different.  To 
concede  diplomatic  status  to  its  officials  and  to  Representatives  of  its 
Members  would  be  to  create  a  new  privileged  class  in  an  age  when  the 
tendency  is  in  the  other  direction.  This  tendency  is  exemplified  by  the 
decision  of  San  Francisco,  above  referred  to,  and  by  making  equal 
rights  a  basic  principle  of  the  Charter.  Unless  action  of  this  kind  is 
found  to  be  necessary  to  the  independent  exercise  of  functions  in 
connection  with  the  Organization  it  would  seem  wisest  to  avoid  it. 

Diplomatic  Status  of  Representatives  of  Members  ( Article  5  of  Draft 
Convention) 

If  member  states  desire  that  their  Representatives  to  UNO  have 
diplomatic  status,  they  may  themselves  make  the  necessary  arrange- 

16  Public  Law  291,  79th  Congress,  1st  Session  (December  29,  1945),  “An  Act  To 
extend  certain  privileges,  exemptions  and  immunities  to  international  organiza¬ 
tions  and  to  the  officers  and  employees  thereof.  .  .  .”  (cited  as  the  “International 
Organizations  Immunities  Act”),  59  Stat.  669.  For  documentation  regarding  the 
interest  of  the  Department  of  State  in  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  see 
Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  i,  pp.  1557  ff. 
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ments  by  conferring  on  them  an  appropriate  title  and  status  vis-a-vis 
the  host  state. 

If  diplomatic  status  for  Representatives  is  adopted  despite  our 
objections,  the  United  States  will  then  have  to  insist  upon  a  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  categories  of  officials  so  affected.  (Paragraph  4  of  Article 
5).  In  any  event  it  would  appear  that  diplomatic  status  for  delegates 
and  alternate  delegates  would  be  sufficient. 

Officials  of  the  Organization  ( Article  6  of  Draft  Convention) 

This  article  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Paragraph  2,  conferring 
diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities  on  the  higher  officials,  has  been 
considered  above.  Paragraph  1,  conferring  certain  privileges  on  all 
officials,  is  objectionable  to  the  United  States  in  so  far  as  it  would  ex¬ 
empt  American  citizens  from  its  own  tax  and  national  service  legisla¬ 
tion  (paragraph  1(5)  and  (o) ).  It  is  known  that  several  other  coun¬ 
tries  take  the  same  view. 

Freedom  from  Judicial  Process ,  Requisition  and  Expropriation 
(. Article  2  (I)  and  {2)  of  Draft  Convention) 

The  draft  convention  provides  that  the  property  and  assets  of  the 
Organization  shall  enjoy  immunity  from  every  form  of  judicial  proc¬ 
ess,  unless  waived.  The  United  States  law  (IT.R.  4489)  contains  a 
similar  provision  ( sec.  2  ( b ) ) . 

The  draft  convention  next  provides  that  the  property  and  assets 
shall  be  immune  from  “search,  requisition,  confiscation,  expropriation 
and  from  any  other  form  of  seizure”.  The  United  States  bill  which 
relates  to  international  organizations  generally  contained  a  similar 
provision  in  its  original  form,  but  the  exemptions  as  to  “requisition” 
and  “expropriation”  were  deleted.  The  law  now  provides  immunity 
from  search  and  confiscation.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  must 
therefore  be  deemed  to  be  in  opposition  to  immunity  from  requisition 
and  expropriation  for  international  organizations  generally  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  United  Nations  specifically.  (This  must  be  regarded 
as  applying  to  premises,  and  not  to  archives  and  similar  property. 
There  is  a  confusion  of  terminology  involved,  as  “inviolability  of 
archives”,  to  which  we  agree,  undoubtedly  means  that  they  are  free 
from  requisition  or  subpoena,  while  “inviolability  of  premises”  means 
that  the  local  authorities  are  to  stay  off,  but  not  that  they  are  immune 
from  expropriation  procedures.) 

As  to  premises  in  general  (i.e.,  of  specialized  agencies  and  branch 
offices  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  as  distinguished  from  the 
permanent  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations,  which  are  to  be  dealt 
vitli  in  a  separate  agreement) ,  a  good  case  can  be  made  if  it  is  deter- 
nined  to  adhere  to  the  Congressional  policy.  The  right  of  eminent 
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domain  is  a  basic  attribute  of  sovereignty  and  exists  for  the  protection 
of  the  people  of  the  locality  in  such  matters  as  health,  conflagration, 
communications,  etc.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  the  Organization 
will  have  any  wish  to  impede  the  needs  of  the  local  authorities  in  such 
matters,  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  local  government  will  ever 
exercise  its  sovereign  rights  in  these  respects  as  regards  property  of 
the  Organization.  Should  it  not,  therefore,  refrain  from  any  attempt 
to  invade  the  local  sovereignty  in  such  a  basic  matter? 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  even  if  the  words  “expropriation”  and  “requi¬ 
sition”  are  deleted  in  Article  2(2) ,  there  will  still  exist  in  Article  2(1) 
a  general  immunity  from  “every  form  of  judicial  process”,  which 
applies  to  property  of  the  Organization.  The  same  situation  came  about 
in  our  own  legislation  and  is  apparently  not  regarded  as  involving  an 
inconsistency. 

United  Nations  Passports  {Article  7  of  Draft  Convention) 

The  United  States  does  not  favor  United  Nations  passports.  Such 
documents  are  regarded  as  superfluous,  especially  as  most  delegates 
will  probably  wish  to  carry  their  own  national  passports  in  addition. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  obtain  a  policy  directive  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  If  this  subject  should  come  up  in  the  meantime,  we  should  reserve 
our  position.17 


501.BB/1-1946  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

secret  us  urgent  London,  January  19, 1946 — 11  a.  m. 

[Received  January  19 — 9 :  22  a.  m.] 
665.  Delun  104.  For  Ross  from  Hiss.  Please  consult  Visa  and  Pass¬ 
port  Divisions  with  object  of  furnishing  us  with  policy  statement  on 
United  Nations  passports  (reference  draft  convention  on  privileges 
and  immunities,  Preco  18  report,  page  74) .  We  are  inclined  to  regard 
them  as  superfluous  especially  as  delegates  and  officials  will  probably 
wish  to  carry  national  passports  in  addition  but  as  relatively  harmless. 
Since  there  are  other  points  in  draft  convention  which  we  must  oppose 
on  clear  policy  grounds,  we  are  less  disposed  to  take  strong  position 
on  this  question.  We  hope  that  convention  will  be  referred  to  SYG 
and  that  substantial  debate  on  it  will  not  develop  this  session.  [Hiss.] 

Byrnes 


17  See  telegram  665,  January  19, 11  a.  m.,  infra. 
16  Preparatory  Commission. 
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IO  Files  :  USGA/Ia/Del.  Min./4  (Chr) 

Minutes  of  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation ,  Held,  at  London , 
W  Grosvenor  Square ,  January  26, 191$,  9: 30  a.  m. 


SECRET 

[Here  follow  list  of  names  of  persons  (62)  present  (see  the  United 
States  Delegation  list,  page  5),  and  a  discussion  of  certain  procedural 
problems.  Each  member  of  the  Delegation  then  proceeded  to  give  a 
review  of  the  activities  and  progress  of  the  General  Assembly  Com¬ 
mittee  on  which  he  was  sitting.] 

Senator  Vandenberg  noted  that  he  was  making  progress  in  Com¬ 
mittee  5  because  he  now  had  thirteen  votes  on  his  side.  He  stated  that 
a  very  shocking  action  had  been  taken  by  Committee  5.19  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Committee  admitted  that  it  had  no  power  to  exempt  the 
salary  of  American  employees  of  the  Organization  from  American 
income  taxes.  This  could  only  be  done  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  the  Committee  had  voted  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  United  States  contribution  to  the  Organization  by  the 
amount  that  was  collected  in  income  taxes  from  the  American  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Organization.  Senator  Vandenberg  said  he  thought  this 
was  an  unconscionable  act  and  he  would  not  submit  to  it  in  London  or 


10  On  January  24  the  Fifth  Committee  had  received  from  a  sub-committee,, 
chaired  by  Senator  Vandenberg,  a  report  on  the  problem  of  tax  equalization  in 
respect  of  the  salaries  of  United  Nations  officials.  The  report  read : 

“(1)  The  Sub-Committee  believes  there  is  no  alternative  to  the  proposition 
that  tax  exemption  for  United  Nations  Organization  salaries  is  indispensable 
to  equity  among  its  Member  nations  and  equality  among  its  personnel ; 

“(2)  It  recommends  that,  pending  this  accomplishment,  the  budget  should 
carry  a  contingent  appropriation  to  equalize  tax  payments ; 

“(3)  It  recommends  that  all  its  files  respecting  staff  contributions  plans  be 
referred  to  the  Secretary-General  for  his  information ;  and  that  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  matter  be  postponed  pending  his  subsequent  report  and  recom¬ 
mendation.”  (United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First 
Session,  First  Part,  Fifth  Committee,  p.  11  [hereafter  cited  as  GA(I/2),  Fifth 
Committee ] ) 

At  the  time  that  he  submitted  the  report  to  the  Fifth  Committee  for  the  sub¬ 
committee  Senator  Vandenberg  was  recorded  as  noting  .  .  that  this  was  a  com¬ 
plex  and  controversial  problem  and  that  the  report  submitted  was  the  best 
compromise  possible  taking  into  account  the  divergent  views  expressed  in  the 
sub-committee.  The  first  paragraph  had  been  approved  unanimously,  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  had  been  approved  by  7  votes  to  2  in  each  case  the  adverse  votes 
being  those  of  Australia  and  France  with  the  United  States  of  America  abstain¬ 
ing.”  (Ibid.,  p.  11) 

Fifth  Committee  consideration  of  the  sub-committee’s  report  continued  into  a 
second  day  (January  25)  at  which  time  successive  amendments  were  moved 
which  changed  paragraph  (2)  to  read:  “It  [the  Committee]  recommends  that, 
pending  this  accomplishment,  the  budget  of  the  Organization  should  carry  a 
contingent  appropriation  to  refund  tax  payments  and  that  an  amount  equivalent 
to  such  refunds  to  employees  because  of  income  tax,  be  added  to  the  budget  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  Members  whose  nationals  in  the  service  of  the  United  Nations 
were  required  to  pay  income  tax  on  their  salaries  and  allowances  received  from 
the  Organization.”  (Ibid.,  p.  17) 
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in  Washington.  He  reported  that  he  had  spoken  frankly  in  the  Com* 
mittee.20  He  thought  it  was  an  ominous  act.  .  .  . 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  agenda  items.] 


10  Files  :  USGA/Ia/Site/4 

United  States  Delegation  Working  Pager 

secret  February  [7  or  8,]  1946.. 

Position  of  the  United  States  Regarding  the  Convention  on  the 

Site 

Committee  6  now  has  before  it  a  draft  convention  to  be  concluded 
with  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  site  of  the  United  Nations; 
and  a  draft  resolution  relating  to  the  convention.  Both  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  have  been  referred  to  the  subcommittee  on  privileges  and 
immunities.21 

I.  THE  DRAFT  RESOLUTION 

The  Resolution  constitutes  an  authorization  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  to  the  Secretary-General  to  negotiate  with  the  competent  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  United  States  the  arrangements  required  as  a  result 
of  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  United 
States.  The  draft  convention  is  transmitted  by  the  Assembly  to  the 
Secretary-General  for  use  in  these  negotiations  as  a  basis  of  discussion. 
The  Secretary-General  is  required  to  report  the  results  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  must  approve  any  agreement 
with  the  competent  authorities  of  the  United  States  before  being  signed 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations. 

Recommended  United  States  Position 

The  Resolution,  with  a  few  minor  changes  mentioned  below,  is 
satisfactory  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  dele¬ 
gation  should  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

20  In  the  debate  on  the  amendments  Senator  Vandenberg  “urged  the  Committee 
to  accept  the  wording  of  paragraph  (2)  proposed  by  the  Sub-Committee  without 
the  addition  suggested  by  the  delegate  for  Mexico  regarding  an  extra  assessment. 
This  proposal  was  in  effect  an  attempt  to  obtain  national  exemption  of  taxation 
by  indirect  means.  Such  an  attempt  would  be  likely  to  produce  the  opposite  effect 
to  that  desired.  Countries  like  the  United  States  which  had  a  deep-rooted 
prejudice  against  tax  exemption  would  be  best  convinced  of  its  rightness  in  this 
case  by  a  simple  and  frank  statement  of  the  arguments.”  (GA  (1/2),  Fifth  Com¬ 
mittee,  p.  17)  The  amendments  were  accepted  by  the  Committee  by  17  votes  for, 

11  against. 

21  For  the  draft  convention  and  the  draft  resolution,  see  United  Nations,  Official 
Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  First  Part,  Plenary  Meetings, 
p.  650,  appendix  II  of  annex  22  (hereafter  cited  as  GA(I/1),  Plenary).  These 
drafts  accompanied  a  report  submitted  by  the  sub-committee  on  privileges  and 
immunities  to  the  Sixth  Committee  on  February  7  (GA(I/1),  Sixth  Committee, 
p.  45,  annex  3a). 
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The  United  States  is  desirous  of  seeing  to  it  that  no  draft  conven¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  is  approved  by  the  Assembly  at  this  session,  except 
as  a  basis  of  discussion  in  negotiations.  The  convention  raises  many 
difficult  technical  questions  which  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time 
but  must  await  the  determination  of  a  specific  site  and  actual  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  local  state  and  municipal  authorities.  We  therefore 
desire  to  see  negotiations  conducted  by  the  Secretary-General  in  the 
United  States  after  a  site  has  been  chosen.  The  Resolution  accom¬ 
plishes  this  purpose  by  authorizing  the  Secretary-General  to  nego¬ 
tiate,  and  transmitting  the  draft  convention  to  him  for  use  as  a  basis 
of  discussion.* 

It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  it  will  probably  prove  prefer¬ 
able  not  to  have  a  single  convention  but  a  series  of  agreements  with  the 
federal,  state  and  local  authorities.  We  should  make  our  position  on 
this  point  a  matter  of  record.  The  draftsmen  of  the  convention  have 
strongly  adhered  to  the  opinion  that  a  single  convention  is  better  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  United  Nations,  but  have  been  willing  not  to 
foreclose  the  question  and  have  provided  for  an  authorization  to  the 
Secretary-General  to  make  “arrangements.” 

In  order  not  to  require  every  detailed  local  agreement  to  come  before 
the  Assembly  for  specific  approval,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  better 
if  the  last  paragraph  of  the  resolution  were  amended  to  read : 

“The  General  Assembly  will,  after  receiving  the  report,  determine 
which  documents  resulting  from  the  negotiations  shall  require  specific 
approval  by  the  General  Assembly  before  being  signed  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Nations.  Provided:  that  nothing  in  this  Resolution  shall 
prevent  the  Secretary-General  from  entering  into  any  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  temporary  headquarters  in  the 
United  States.” 

II.  THE  DRAFT  CONVENTION 

The  Draft  Convention  now  before  Committee  6  is  more  satisfactory 
to  the  United  States  than  was  the  Draft  transmitted  by  the  Preparatory 
Commission.22  However,  the  present  Draft  is  still  unsatisfactory  in  a 
number  of  points.  Three  of  the  major  unsatisfactory  points  are: 

1.  The  Draft  is  unitary  in  character,  i.e.  it  attempts  to  regulate  all 
questions  in  a  single  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 


*It  would  be  preferable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States  if  the  draft 
convention  were  not  transmitted  at  all,  since  it  would  give  us  a  freer  hand  in  the 
negotiations,  but  the  sentiment  among  other  delegations  in  favor  of  a  draft  con¬ 
vention  is  so  strong  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  securing  a  different  result.  The 
argument  made  in  favor  of  the  convention  is  that  the  Secretary-General  must 
have  some  guidance  from  the  Assembly  in  his  negotiations.  [Footnote  in  the 
original.] 

23  Report  of  the  Preparatory  Commission,  p.  75. 
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United  Nations.  We  believe  this  to  be  unsatisfactory  both  from  our 
standpoint  and  that  of  the  United  Nations.  It  would  mean  that  the 
federal  government  would  have  to  presume  to  be  able  to  speak  for 
and  to  enter  into  detailed  agreements  with  the  State  and  local  author¬ 
ities  with  regard  to  numerous  local  matters  such  as  acquisition  of,  price 
of  and  title  to  land,  immunities  from  state  tax  legislation,  police  pro¬ 
tection,  public  utility  services,  etc.  Apart  from  serious  constitutional 
objections  which  may  be  raised,  we  believe  that  this  would  result  in 
cumbersome  and  complicated  administration  and  would  make  minor 
adjustments  difficult.  We  believe  it  would  be  much  more  expeditious 
and  practical  for  the  United  Nations  to  enter  into  direct  relations 
with  the  state  and,  if  necessary,  local  authorities.  In  order  that  the 
state  where  the  headquarters  are  located  may  be  able  to  conclude  an 
agreement  with  the  United  Nations,  it  may  be  necessary  for  Congress 
to  give  approval  to  the  agreement  in  order  to  comply  with  the  United 
States  Constitution.  If  it  appears  that  such  approval  is  necessary, 
Congress  should  be  asked  to  give  it. 

2.  Throughout  the  convention  there  are  proposals  which  are  not 
likely  to  prove  satisfactory  either  to  the  federal  government  or  to  the 
state  government  where  the  headquarters  are  located.  For  example,  it 
is  proposed  that  obligation  be  undertaken  to  supply  additional  land 
apart  from  the  original  headquarters  site  whenever  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  wants  additional  land  to  construct  an  airport,  railroad  station, 
radio  telegraphic  station  or  “other  purposes.”  (Section  8) 

Another  provision  calls  for  a  “guarantee”  of  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  to  and  from  the  zone  instead  of  providing  there  will  be  no  imped¬ 
ing  of  methods  of  communication.  (Section  19) 

Still  another  provision  guarantees  the  exercise  of  “all  .  .  .  powers” 
for  supplying  the  headquarters  zone  with  necessary  public  services 
which  is  to  receive  “an  equal  priority  with  the  essential  services  of  the 
United  States  Government  itself”  in  these  respects.  Moreover,  inter¬ 
ruption  of  such  services  is  to  be  prevented  to  the  same  extent  that 
interruption  would  be  prevented  in  the  case  of  “services  to  the  essen¬ 
tial  departments”  of  the  United  States  Government.  (Section  28) 

Finally,  differences  of  interpretation  are  to  be  referred  “to  the 
arbitration  of  an  umpire  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  President 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice.”  (Section  39) 

3.  Certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  Draft  relating  to  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  with  respect  to  the  zone 
where  the  headquarters  are  located,  are  unsatisfactory.  Thus,  one  of 
the  sections  reads : 

“The  United  Nations  may  enact  regulations  making  provision  of  an 
administrative  character  for  the  zone.  Any  such  regulation  shall  pre- 
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vail  over  any  provisions  in  the  law  of  the  United  States  of  America- 
which  are  inconsistent  with  it.  It  is  agreed  that  within  the  zone  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the 
basic  human  freedoms  of  expression,  worship  and  personal  liberty 
shall  not  be  lessened  and  no  form  of  racial  discrimination  shall  be 
permitted.” 

In  the  draft  transmitted  by  the  Preparatory  Commission,  the  United 
Nations  were  given  a  much  more  extensive  power  to  enact  regulations 
setting  aside  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  United  States.  This  would 
obviously  have  been  altogether  unacceptable  to  the  United  States  since 
it  would,  in  effect,  have  given  the  United  Nations  a  blank  check  to  set 
aside  constitutional  provisions  or  the  civil  or  criminal  law  of  the 
United  States.  The  present  draft  is  less  objectionable  and  its  intention 
appears  to  be  only  to  permit  the  United  Nations  to  enact  regulations 
relating  to  such  matters  as  speed  limits,  use  of  streets  and  other  matters 
of  a  police  nature.  Other  problems  of  this  type  relate  to  immigration, 
police  protection,  use  of  headquarters  zone  as  a  refuge,  etc. 

4.  The  Draft  has  appended  to  it  an  Annex  which  contains  provisions 
relating  to  the  immunities  of  the  Organization,  its  staff  and  represent¬ 
atives  of  Member  governments.  These  provisions  are  to  follow  closely 
the  parallel  provisions  of  the  Draft  General  Convention  on  Privileges 
and  Immunities  now  under  consideration  by  Committee  6.  The  most 
significant  objection  to  these  provisions  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States  is  that  they  confer  immunity  from  taxation  and  from, 
national  service  obligations  on  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
employed  by  the  Secretariat.  We  object  to  these  on  the  ground  that 
we  do  not  desire  to  see  the  creation  of  a  privileged  class  of  our  citizens. 

There  are  also  other  objections  to  some  of  the  provisions,  such  as 
the  extension  of  diplomatic  immunities  beyond  the  point  provided  in. 
our  own  legislation  and  the  provision  of  a  United  Nations  passport. 

Recommended  United  States  Position  on  the  Draft  C onvention 

The  United  States  should  abstain  from  discussing  or  voting  upon 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Draft  Convention  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  It  would  be  inappropriate  for  the  United  States  as  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  Convention  to  place  itself  in  a  dual  position  by  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  framing  of  a  draft  as  a  United  Nations  member. 

2.  The  United  States  would  run  a  serious  risk  of  committing  itself 
to  the  draft  in  advance  of  negotiations  if  it  took  any  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  Any  argument  against  unsatisfactory  provisions  might  be 
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held  to  imply  acceptance  of  provisions  against  which  no  objections 
were  taken.  No  formal  statement  of  reservation  would  be  sufficient  to 
dissipate  this  risk. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  recommended  that  the  United  States  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Committee  6  and  its  subcommittee  should,  at  the  outset 
of  discussion  of  the  Draft,  make  a  statement  along  the  following  lines : 

“Since  the  proposed  Convention  will  become  the  subject  of  negotia¬ 
tion  between  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States,  the  delegation 
of  the  United  States  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  it  will  take  no 
part  in  the  discussion  of  the  provisions  of  this  draft  and  will  abstain 
from  any  voting  with  respect  to  it.  This  position  is  taken  because  it 
would  clearly  be  inappropriate  for  the  United  States  to  occupy  a 
dual  position  in  these  negotiations  and  attempt  to  sit  on  both  sides 
of  the  table.  It  should  also  be  clearly  understood  that  in  abstaining 
from  discussion  and  voting,  the  United  States  does  not  commit  itself 
to  any  provision  of  this  draft  or  with  respect  to  any  provision  to  be 
contained  in  any  agreement  or  agreements  which  may  eventually  be 
concluded  with  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state  or 
municipality  thereof.”  23 

(It  should  be  understood  that  this  policy  of  abstention  24  with  respect 
to  the  Draft  Convention  regarding  the  Site  does  not  apply  to  the 
Draft  General  Convention  on  Privileges  and  Immunities.  The  United 


23  For  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Abe  Feller  to  the  Sixth  Committee  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  8  see  GA(I/1),  Sixth  Committee ,  p.  30.  Apparently  no  explicit  reservation 
was  made  of  the  position  of  the  United  States  vis-a-vis  the  provisions  of  the  draft 
convention  as  proposed  here. 

21  At  this  time  there  was  frequent  discussion  within  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  whether  the  policy  of  neutrality  should  be  continued  (particularly  in  the 
Delegation’s  meetings  on  February  5,  6  and  8),  the  Delegation  being  considerably 
agitated  over  the  high  cost  factor  implicit  in  the  report  and  recommendations  of 
an  interim  inspection  group  that  the  permanent  site  be  located  in  the  North 
Stamford-Greenwich  (Connecticut)  district  (for  the  report  see  United  Nations, 
Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  First  Part,  I — Perma¬ 
nent  Headquarters  Committee ;  II — Interim  Committee  for  the  Selection  of  a 
Site  for  the  Permanent  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations,  pp.  31  ff.,  annex  1 
[hereafter  cited  as  GA(I/1),  Headquarters  Committee ]).  Senator  Vandenberg 
obliquely  gave  voice  to  the  Delegation’s  feelings  in  a  meeting  of  the  Fifth  Com¬ 
mittee  on  February  7,  when,  during  the  Committee’s  consideration  of  the  Orga¬ 
nization’s  budget,  he  said  in  pertinent  part :  “When  initiating  policies,  delegations 
should  always  think  of  the  bill  which  would  have  to  be  paid.  The  United  States 
had  deliberately  refrained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  discussions  as  to  the  site, 
but  when  the  Inspection  Group  returned  [from  the  United  States  where  it  had 
been  examining  sites  from  January  5  to  February  2]  with  the  proposal  that  a 
site  of  45  square  miles  should  be  acquired  in  a  most  expensive  area,  such  an  idea 
could  only  be  described  as  fantastic.”  (GA(I/1),  Fifth  Committee,  p.  49)  For  the 
legislative  history  of  the  site  question  in  the  Interim  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Preparatory  Commission  on  December  22,  1945  and  the  ad  hoc  Permanent 
Headquarters  Committee  established  by  the  General  Assembly  on  January  26, 
1946,  see  GA(I/1).  Headquarters  Committee ;  see  bracketed  note,  p.  76,  for  sub¬ 
sequent  developments. 
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States  position  with  respect  to  the  latter  is  set  forth  in  USGA/- 
Ia/LE  Com/4.) 25 


IO  Files  :  USGA/Ia/Del.  Min. /Exec/ 14  (Chr) 

Minutes  of  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation  ( Executive 
Session),  Held  at  London,  Claridge's  Hotel,  February  8,  191+6, 
9 :  30  a.  m. 

SECRET 

[Here  follow  list  of  names  of  persons  (18)  present,  and  discussion  of 
several  agenda  items.] 

Privileges  and  Immunities 

Mr.  Walker  said  he  would  like  to  have  instructions  from  the  Dele¬ 
gation.  Committee  6  was  ready  to  send  to  the  Assembly  the  rappor¬ 
teur’s  report  on  the  general  draft  convention  on  privileges  and 
immunities.  The  French  and  British  had  spoken  against  Mr.  Walker’s 
reservation  on  the  subject  of  tax  exemption  and  military  deferment.26 
The  Russians  also  had  reserved  their  position  on  military  deferment. 
The  French  Delegation  was  determined  that  this  convention,  including 
the  tax  exemption  and  military  deferment  features,  be  made  a  pro¬ 
visional  rule  for  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly  to  bridge  the  time 
gap  until  the  convention  had  been  generally  ratified.  The  British  and 
French  had  said  that  in  view  of  its  obligations  under  the  Charter  the 
United  States  had  no  right  to  reserve  its  position  on  tax  exemption 
and  military  deferment.  They  felt  that  United  States  citizens  in  the 
Secretariat  should  be  thought  of  as  UNO  citizens  and  could  not  do 
military  service. 

Mr.  Walker  thought  if  the  United  States  position  was  going  to  be 


25  United  States  Delegation  working  paper  of  January  19,  p.  60. 

20  On  February  7  the  Sixth  Committee  received  from  its  sub-committee  on 
privileges  and  immunities  a  second  report  on  the  subject  of  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities  (the  first  having  been  submitted  on  January  28)  with  the  text  of  a  draft 
general  convention:  for  the  report,  see  GA(I/1),  Sixth  Committee,  p.  45,  annex 
3a;  for  text  of  the  draft  general  convention,  see  GA(I/1),  Plenary,  p.  642,  annex 
22.  In  the  discussion  of  the  draft  text  following  its  introduction  into  the  Commit¬ 
tee  Mr.  Walker  was  recorded  as  saying  that  he  “reserved  the  position  of  his 
delegation  with  regard  to  paragraphs  (l>)  and  (c)  of  article  V,  section  18,  con¬ 
cerning  exemption  from  taxation  on  salaries  and  emoluments  and  immunity  from 
national  service  obligations  of  [United  Nations]  officials  as  far  as  United  States 
nationals  were  concerned.  His  reason  was  the  right  to  exempt  from  taxation  and 
exempt  from  national  service  obligations  was  a  prerogative  of  Congress  in  the 
United  States  of  America”  (GA(I/1),  Sixth  Committee,  p.  26). 
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consistent  with  its  obligations  under  the  Charter  that  the  Senate 
would  have  to  go  along  on  tax  exemption  and  deferment  but  he  did 
not  wish  to  tell  the  Senate  what  to  do.  Senator  Vandenberg  said  those 
were  rightly  questions  for  the  United  States  Senate  and  that  before 
Mr.  Walker’s  proposal  was  reached,  Senator  Vandenberg  will  have 
opposed  the  report  of  Committee  5  on  the  question  of  tax  exemption. 
The  Senator  said  he  was  going  to  call  Committee  5’s  recommendations 
on  tax  refunds,27  the  nearest  thing  he  had  seen  to  “perpetual  motion”. 

Mr.  Pasvolsky  observed  that  member  states  under  the  Charter  each 
had  to  decide  on  the  privileges  and  immunities  question.  Mr.  Hiss 
thought  it  depended  on  the  power  of  Assembly  Delegates  as  to  whether 
there  was  authority  to  bind  members  to  Assembly  decisions  on  privil¬ 
eges  and  immunities.  Mr.  Hiss  thought  there  was  not  sufficient  au¬ 
thority  in  the  United  States  Delegation.  Mr.  Pasvolsky  thought  Mr. 
Walker’s  reservation  was  in  order  and  Senator  Connally  said  Mr. 
Walker  would  stand  on  it.  Mr.  Hiss  cited  Article  105  of  the  Charter, 
paragraphs  1,  2  and  3.  Mr.  Hiss  said  perhaps  Delegates  from  coun¬ 
tries  with  parliamentary  governments  might  have  authority  to  adopt 
the  privileges  and  immunities  convention  as  a  provisional  assembly 
rule  but  that  the  United  States  Delegates  did  not  have  such  authority 
to  bind  the  United  States  Government  in  that  manner. 

Senator  Vandenberg  thought  Mr.  Walker  had  to  stand  on  his  reserva¬ 
tion  and  that  probably  Mr.  Walker  as  well  as  himself  would  get  licked 
in  the  Assembly.  The  Senator  observed  that  his  point,  however,  did 
not  come  up  under  this  convention  but  that  Committee  5  had  tried 
indirectly  to  get  around  the  tax  exemption  question  as  raised  in  the 
convention. 

Mr.  Hiss  thought  Mr.  Walker’s  position  with  respect  to  a  reserva- 


17  For  the  proceedings  in  the  Fifth  Committee  on  February  8  in  which  the 
Committee  reversed  its  previous  recommendations  regarding  tax  refunds  and 
extra  assessments,  see  GA(I/1),  Fifth  Committee,  pp.  50  and  51.  In  supporting 
a  motion  that  would  have  this  result  Senator  Vandenberg  emphasized  to  the 
Committee  that  unless  such  a  course  were  adopted  the  Committee  would  be 
endorsing  a  position  “directly  opposed,  not  only  to  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  but  also  to  Article  105  of  the  Charter  which  ex¬ 
pressly  asserted  that  on  such  questions  the  General  Assembly  could  only  make 
recommendations  or  submit  conventions.  If  the  present  text  [providing  for  tax 
refunds]  were  endorsed  he  would  be  forced  to  raise  his  objections  in  the  General 
Assembly”.  The  motion  for  amendment  which  was  offered  by  the  Netherlands 
delegate  was  approved  by  13  votes  for,  8  against.  The  new  text  then  read :  “In 
the  case  of  any  Member  whose  nationals  in  the  service  of  the  Organization  are 
required  to  pay  taxation  on  salaries  and  allowances  received  from  the  Organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Secretary-General  should  explore  with  the  Member  concerned  methods 
of  ensuring  as  soon  as  possible  the  application  of  the  principle  of  equity  amongst 
all  Members”  (ibid.,  p.  50). 
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tion  was  strong  and  that  Congress  had  covered  the  subjects  dealt  with 
in  the  convention  on  privileges  and  immunities  satisfactorily.28 


[On  February  13  the  General  Assembly  took  up  the  report  of  the 
Sixth  Committee  which  included  in  pertinent  part  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  draft  resolutions  with  accompanying  texts  of  (1)  a  general 
convention  relating  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  (2)  a  special  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  regarding  arrangements  pertaining  to  the  location 
of  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  United  States;  for  the  report 
of  the  Sixth  Committee  see  GA(I/1) ,  Plenary ,  pages  642  ff.,  annex  22. 
For  the  proceedings  in  the  General  Assembly  relating  to  the  adoption 
of  the  report  and  the  two  resolutions  on  February  13  see  ibid.,  pages 
448  if. ;  Senator  Vandenberg’s  remarks  at  this  time  regarding  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  general  convention  relating  to  exemptions  from  taxes 
and  national  service  obligations  have  already  been  noted  in  footnote  28, 
below;  regarding  the  special  convention  Senator  Yandenberg  con¬ 
fined  his  remarks  to  a  statement  that  the  United  States  would  abstain 
from  voting  “because  the  special  Convention  is  one  to  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  be  a  party,  and  we  con¬ 
sider  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  us  to  prejudge  the  case  here”  {ibid., 
page  455).  For  texts  of  the  resolution  and  accompanying  draft  general 
convention  on  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  United  Nations,  see 
United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Ses¬ 
sion,  First  Part,  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  during 

33  The  United  States  reservation  was  entered  into  the  Report  of  the  Sixth  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  General  Assembly  (GA(I/1),  Plenary,  p.  642,  annex  22)  which  the 
■General  Assembly  considered  and  adopted  on  February  13.  The  United  States 
position  was  reaffirmed  by  Senator  Vandenberg  during  the  relatively  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  floor,  in  which  he  said  “I  rise  only  to  make  the  position  of  the 
delegation  of  the  United  States  perfectly  plain  in  regard  to  the  reports  of  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Committees.  We  have  reserved  our  position  in  respect  of  tax 
immunities  in  regard  to  the  reports  of  both  Committees.  [For  text  in  pertinent 
part  of  the  Fifth  Committee’s  report  to  the  General  Assembly  see  GA(I/1), 
Plenary,  pp.  607,  608,  and  612.]  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  the 
American  Congress  sole  power  to  exempt  American  citizens  from  taxation.  .  .  . 
The  delegation  of  the  United  States  also  reserves  its  position  in  respect  of  na¬ 
tional  service  exemptions  under  the  general  Convention  reported  by  the  Sixth 
Committee.  This  again  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  permits  no  authority  other  than  the  American  Congress  to  deal  with  this 
matter,  and  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  prejudge  that  ultimate  consideration.” 
( GA  ( 1/1 ) ,  Plenary,  pp.  454,  455 ) 

The  position  of  the  United  States  on  the  two  issues  of  exemption  of  United 
States  citizens  in  the  service  of  the  United  Nations  from  national  service  and 
taxation  in  the  United  States  was  re-affirmed  by  the  United  States  Government 
at  the  second  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  (at  New  York, 
October-December,  1946)  ;  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General 
Assembly,  First  Session,  Second  Part,  Fifth  Committee,  p.  382,  annex  11c,  “Con¬ 
vention  on  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  United  Nations :  Categories  of 
officials  to  which  the  provisions  of  articles  V  and  VII  shall  apply:  Report  of  the 
Joint  Sub-Committee  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Committees”. 
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the  First  Part  of  the  First  Session ,  pages  25  ff.  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  GA(I/1),  Resolutions) ;  for  texts  of  the  resolution  and  accompany¬ 
ing  draft  special  convention  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  regarding  arrangements  for  locating  the  seat  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  United  States,  see  ibid .,  pages  28  If. ;  in  the 
serialization  of  General  Assembly  resolutions  established  later  in  1946 
both  resolutions  were  designated  as  two  sections  of  the  same  resolution, 
Resolution  22(1);  other  sections  of  this  same  resolution  dealt  with 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and 
the  coordination  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Organization 
itself  and  the  Specialized  Agencies.] 


501.BB/1-1946  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative  at  the 
United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

secret  Washington,  February  14,  1946 — 1  p.  m. 

1512.  Undel  208.  For  Hiss  from  Ross.  Undel  157,  Delun  104.29  Fol¬ 
lowing  reactions  to  proposed  UNO  passport  received  from  Passport 
and  Visa  Divisions : 

(1)  Passport  Division  considers  it  highly  undesirable  for  FTS  to 
consent  to  permit  an  international  organization  to  decide  who  is  or 
who  is  not  a  United  States  citizen  or  to  document  any  person  as  a 
citizen  of  US.  Passport  Division  notes  that  under  existing  US  law- 
only  Secretary  of  State  may  issue  and  cause  US  passports  to  be  issued. 
Passport  Division  considers  that  UNO  officials  should  bear  passports 
issued  by  countries  to  which  they  owe  allegiance,  when  traveling  inter¬ 
nationally  on  United  Nations  or  any  other  business  but  suggests  that 
when  UNO  officials  are  traveling  on  UNO  business  they  could  in  addi¬ 
tion  be  issued  credentials  certifying  to  their  official  status  in  the  orga¬ 
nization  and  of  the  fact  that  they  are  traveling  on  business  of  the 
organization. 

(2)  Visa  Division  advises  that  it  does  not  see  how  Dept  can  recog¬ 
nize  passports  issued  by  international  organizations  except  as  docu¬ 
ments  sliow-ing  status  of  bearers  as  officers  or  employees  of  such  orga¬ 
nizations.  Visa  Division  notes  that  a  passport  is  a  document  of  identity 
and  nationality  and  therefore  may  properly  be  issued  only  by  a  gov- 

29  For  telegram  Delun  104,  January  19,  see  p.  65.  Telegram  Undel  157  (tele¬ 
gram  1145  to  London)  was  despatched  to  the  United  States  Delegation  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  as  an  interim  reply  to  the  Delegation’s  104  and  read :  “Question  of  UNO 
passport  is  under  study  by  Visa  and  Passport  Divisions  and  we  hope  to  transmit 
their  views  next  week.  Preliminary  talks  indicate  such  passports  would  have 
to  be  supplemented  by  national  passports  for  purposes  of  US  immigration  laws.” 
(501.BB/1-1946) 
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ernment  which  recognizes  and  certifies  bearer  as  one  of  its  nationals 
with  a  right  to  return,  even  as  a  deportee,  to  the  national  territory. 

Visa  Division  also  finds  objectionable  provision  of  draft  convention 
which  appears  to  remove  diplomatic  or  consular  discretion  in  granting 
or  refusing  visas  to  aliens  claiming  to  be  officers  or  employees  of  UNO 
and  gives  them  a  priority  over  all  other  applicants  at  each  office  by 
prohibiting  any  delay  in  granting  visas.  Visa  Division  observes  this 
would  make  granting  of  visas  largely  a  ministerial  function  and  there 
would  be  little  reason  for  requiring  visas  in  such  cases.  This  does 
not  mean  however  that  Department  should  favor  abolishing  visa 
requirements.30 

In  this  connection  however  see  Depts  circular  instruction  of  Jan.  24, 
1946  31  relating  to  special  visa  category  established  for  international 
organizations  officials  by  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act. 
[Ross.] 

Byrnes 


[On  February  14  the  General  Assembly  received  and  adopted  a  re¬ 
port  and  draft  resolution  by  the  Sixth  Committee  that  established  the 
site  of  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  Organization  “in  West¬ 
chester  (New  York)  and/or  Fairfield  (Connecticut)  counties,  i.e., 
near  to  New  York  City”;  provided  for  a  Headquarters  Commission 
which  was  to  “proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  region  mentioned  .  .  . 
with  a  view  to  carrying  out  an  exhaustive  study  thereof  and  making 
recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  at  the  second  part  of  its 
first  session  regarding  the  exact  location  to  be  selected  within  the 
aforementioned  general  region” ;  and  located  the  interim  headquarters 
of  the  Organization  in  New  York  City.  For  the  report  of  the  Sixth 
Committee  see  GA  (1/1) ,  Plenary ,  page  671,  annex  29 ;  and  for  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  General  Assembly  on  February  14  see  ibid.,  pages  535  ff. 
For  text  of  the  resolution,  Resolution  25  (I),  see  GA  (1/1),  Resolu¬ 
tions,  page  37. 

The  warm  feelings  of  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  were  conveyed  to  the  United  Nations  Organization  by 
spokesmen  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  and  earlier  on  February  13 
on  the  occasion  of  the  adoption  of  the  two  resolutions  relating  to  the 

30  The  position  established  here  by  the  Department  was  not  set  forth  by  the 
United  States  Delegation  either  in  the  Sixth  Committee  or  the  General  Assembly 
in  their  deliberations  on  the  draft  general  convention  as  the  legislative  process 
had  been  completed  in  the  General  Assembly  on  February  13. 

31  Not  printed. 
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(General)  Convention  on  Privileges  and  Immunities  and  the  (Special) 
Convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  on  the 
site.  Senator  Vandenberg  had  told  the  General  Assembly  on  February 
13  that  “the  purpose  and  the  intention  and  the  heartfelt  desire,  not 
only  of  the  delegation  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  American 
people  ...  is  to  extend  every  consideration,  and  to  give  every  possi¬ 
ble  cooperation,  to  the  UNO  as  it  proceeds  upon  the  greatest  and  most 
hopeful  adventure  in  the  history  of  human  kind”  (GA(I/1),  Plenary , 
page  455).  The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
(Stettinius)  told  the  General  Assembly  on  February  14,  after  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  resolution  formally  locating  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  United  States,  “On  behalf  of  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  my  country,  I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  great  honor 
that  is  bestowed  upon  the  United  States  of  America”  (ibid.,  page 
<537) .] 


701.09/3-2046 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 

Washington,  March  20,  1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Lie:  I  am  transmitting  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act  which  grants  certain 
privileges  and  immunities  to  international  organizations  designated 
bv  the  President,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  Executive  Order  of 
February  19,  1946  designating  the  United  Nations  as  an  international 
organization  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  by  the 
Act.32 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  you  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  this  Government  to  keep  this  Executive  Order  in  effect  with  respect 
to  the  United  Nations  until  it  is  superseded  by  such  permanent  ar¬ 
rangements  as  may  be  agreed  to  between  the  United  Nations  and  this 
Government  with  respect  to  the  legal  status  of  the  United  Nations  in 
this  country. 

Sincerely  yours,  James  F.  Byrnes 


83  For  tlie  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act.  see  footnote  16,  p.  63. 
For  Executive  Order  9698,  February  19,  1946  which  designated  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  as  public  international  organizations  under  Public 
Law  291,  see  11  Federal  Register  1809. 
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501.AC/3-1146 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 

(. Dewey ) 

Washington,  March  20,  1946. 

My  Dear  Governor  Dewey  :  In  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  the  temporary  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
City  and  the  possible  establishment  of  the  permanent  headquarters  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  a  number  of  questions  will  arise 
regarding  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
members  of  its  Secretariat  and  Delegates  of  the  Member  States. 

The  International  Organization  Immunities  Act  grants  certain 
privileges  and  immunities  which  have  been  made  applicable  to  the 
United  Nations  by  the  Executive  Order  of  February  19,  1946.  Copies 
of  the  Act  and  of  the  Order  are  enclosed.  The  Act  applies,  for  the 
most  part,  only  to  relief  from  provisions  of  federal  law.  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  some  questions  that  will  have  to  be  considered  regard¬ 
ing  relief  from  the  operation  of  state  and  local  requirements.  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  would  authorize  your  Attorney  General 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  representatives  of  the  Secretary  General 
and  officials  of  the  Department. 

Sincerely  yours,  James  F.  Byrnes 


501. AC/4-946 

Memorandum  of  C onversation,  by  the  Acting  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs  (II alderman) 

[Washington,]  April  9, 1946. 

Participants :  OA-Mr.  Stokes  Le-Miss  Whiteman 

Mr.  Maktos  RP-Mr.  Bevans 

Mr.  Reiff 
Mr.  Halderman 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  give  preliminary  consideration 
to  action  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  General  Convention  on  Privi¬ 
leges  and  Immunities  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  and  opened 
for  adherence. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  an  instrument  containing  the  same  pro¬ 
visions  as  the  General  Convention  is  attached  as  an  annex  to  the  Draft 
Convention  between  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States  with 
reference  to  the  permanent  headquarters,  and  that  this  instrument 
was  intended  to  take  effect  until  the  General  Convention  is  concluded. 
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The  possibility  was  suggested  of  having  this  annex  come  into  force 
as  a  protocol,  accompanied  by  legislation  necessary  to  give  it  effect. 
It  was  suggested  that  Congress  might  be  more  amenable  to  the  pro¬ 
posals  if  it  were  first  presented  as  a  provisional  arrangement.  On  the 
•other  hand  it  was  suggested  that  the  General  Convention  does  not  con¬ 
tain  measures  of  a  drastic  character,  and  that  it  should  not  necessarily 
be  anticipated  that  Congress  would  find  it  objectionable. 

The  other  principal  proposal  as  to  timing  was  that  the  General 
Convention  should  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  It  was  thought  that  the 
psychological  effect  would  be  good  if  the  United  States  adherence 
could  be  concluded  by  the  September  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  final  action  on  both  the  General  and  Special  Con¬ 
ventions  should  be  taken  at  once  instead  of  going  through  the  pro¬ 
cedure  twice.  This  question  was  left  open. 

It  was  agreed  that  whichever  approach  is  followed,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  authoritative  answers  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Convention  involves  a  change  in  existing  legislation.  It  was  agreed  to 
undertake  a  study  of  this  in  OA  and  UP,  and  also  to  consult  with 
interested  divisions  in  the  Department.  When  these  studies  are  con¬ 
cluded,  they  can  furnish  a  basis  of  discussion  for  the  next  meeting. 
At  that  time  other  officials  of  the  Department  will  be  invited,  with  a 
view  to  arriving  at  recommendations  for  subsequent  procedure.  It 
was  considered  that  that  would  also  be  the  appropriate  time  for  under¬ 
taking  consultations  with  other  interested  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government. 


501. AD/4-2946 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Carl  M.  Marcy  of  the  Division  of 
International  Organisation  Affairs 

[Washington,]  April  29, 1946. 
Participants :  SPA-Mr.  Hiss  and  Mr.  Ross 

OA-Messrs.  Maktos,  Stokes,  Halderman 
Reiff  and  Marcy 

The  meeting  was  held  to  discuss  the  draft  commentary  prepared 
by  OA  on  the  Draft  Site  Convention.  The  following  matters  were 
discussed : 

1.  There  was  discussion  as  to  whether  a  treaty  could  be  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations.  It  was  generally 
agreed,  in  line  with  the  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Halderman  in  a 
memorandum  on  the  subject,  that  such  a  treaty  could  be  concluded. 
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2.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  substance  of  the  Site 
Convention  should  be  incorporated  in  a  treaty  or  in  an  executive 
agreement,  concluded  with  the  consent  of  Congress.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  United  Nations  apparently  prefers  a  treaty.  It  was  felt, 
however,  that  there  would  be  many  advantages  to  having  the  agree¬ 
ment  an  executive  one  approved  by  a  joint  resolution  since  that  method 
would  bring  the  House  of  Representatives  into  active  participation 
and  since  supplementary  legislation  will  be  necessary.  Furthermore, 
it  would  be  much  easier  to  amend  a  joint  resolution,  in  the  event  that 
is  necessary,  than  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty. 

3.  It  was  agreed  that  the  comments  on  the  Draft  Convention  should 
be  revised  so  as  to  leave  open  the  question  of  whether  the  agreement 
will  be  a  treaty  or  an  executive  agreement. 

4.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  legal  effect  of  an 
executive  agreement  is  the  same  as  a  treaty.  This  question  has  been 
examined  from  a  number  of  points  of  viewp  but  will  need  to  be  re¬ 
examined  with  the  site  agreement  in  mind.  Thus,  it  may  be  necessary 
in  this  agreement  for  the  United  States  to  relinquish  jurisdiction  over 
United  States  territory — query  whether  an  executive  agreement,  with 
or  without  state  consent,  can  do  this  ? 

5.  There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  a 
state  may  need  to  be  a  party  to  any  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  in  view  of  the  likelihood  that  some 
jurisdiction  may  be  relinquished.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  requires  the  federal  government  to  have  state  consent  before  th& 
federal  government  can  take  jurisdiction  over  land  which  it  acquires 
by  purchase  or  by  condemnation,  and  that  when  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  transfers  its  title  to  a  third  party,  jurisdiction  over  the  land 
reverts  to  the  state.The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  this  was  true 
in  the  field  of  foreign  relations,  since,  under  the  doctrine  of  United 
States  v.  Curtis- Wright  Export  Corp.,  the  Supreme  Court  took  the 
position  that  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  the  United  States  can  do 
anything  that  a  sovereign  state  can  do.  It  was  agreed  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  needs  further  examination. 

6.  Mr.  Stokes  outlined  the  inter-  and  intra-departmental  conversa¬ 
tions  which  have  thus  far  taken  place.  He  pointed  out  that  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  Organization,  Mr.  Flournoy  33 
had  suggested  the  possibility  of  creating  a  corporation  to  act  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  Nations.  It  was  observed  that  although  the  idea 
of  a  corporation  might  be  difficult  to  “sell”  to  the  United  Nations, 


83  Richard  W.  Flournoy,  Assistant  to  the  Legal  Adviser. 
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it  presented  possibilities  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  the  negotia¬ 
tions  proceed.34 

[Here  follows  examination  of  certain  sections  of  the  draft 
convention.] 


501. AD/5-1346  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

to  President  Truman 

secret  urgent  New  York,  May  13,  1946 — 5  p.  m. 

[Keceived  May  13 — 4 :  48  p.  m.] 

171.  In  light  of  the  intimate  and  private  conversations  you  and  I 
have  had  on  the  question  of  the  site  of  the  United  Nations,  I  am  bring¬ 
ing  directly  to  your  attention  the  critical  situation  that  has  now  arisen. 
I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  telegram  to  Acheson  in  order  that  you 
may  have  the  benefit  of  his  views. 

The  uncertainty  of  some  top  delegates  and  high  officials  of  the 
United  Nations  as  to  whether  the  United  Nations  will  remain  at  its 
present  temporary  location  in  New  York  beyond  September  has 
created  a  very  serious  problem.  The  decision  to  come  to  New  York 
for  a  3-  to  5-year  interim  period  was  reached,  you  will  recall,  at  the 
General  Assembly  in  London.  Dissatisfaction  with  temporary  arrange¬ 
ments  in  New  York  during  the  past  weeks  has  given  rise  to  increasing 
speculation  by  delegates  and  United  Nations  Officials  that  the  decision 
will  be  reviewed  in  the  September  Assembly.  There  is  talk  of  moving 
away  from  New  York  and  even  of  returning  to  Geneva,  Any  move 
to  leave  this  country  would,  in  my  judgment,  have  serious  repercus¬ 
sions  upon  the  United  Nations  and  would  seriously  damage  the  prestige 
and  influence  of  the  United  States. 

New  York  authorities  are  prepared  to  spend  more  than  3  million 
dollars  to  help  set  up  interim  facilities  for  the  United  Nations.  They 

84  During  April,  May,  and  June  the  Department  engaged  in  an  intensive  study 
of  the  legal  and  constitutional  problems  pertaining  to  a  site  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  which  would  spell  out  the  conditions 
governing  the  acquisition  and  control  of  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations.  Numerous  working  and  position  papers  were  drafted  and  a  draft 
agreement  was  drawn  to  reflect  United  States  thinking.  Within  the  Department 
this  activity  tended  to  center  in  the  Division  of  International  Organization 
Affairs  and  in  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  while  outside  the  Department  close 
liaison  was  established  with  the  Department  of  Justice  where  several  papers 
were  formulated  on  that  aspect  of  the  situation  involving  Federal-State  relations. 
These  papers  are  scattered  throughout  the  Department’s  central  indexed  files, 
particularly  the  501. AD  file,  and  in  the  10  Files,  specifically  in  series  SD/Le/1-, 
SD/HQC/1-,  and  a  1947  background  book  entitled  “Arrangements  Respecting 
Permanent  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations”  (hereafter  cited  as  “Back¬ 
ground  Book”).  Appropriate  information  from  these  papers  and  the  United 
States  draft  of  the  convention  itself  were  passed  on  to  the  United  Nations  Secre¬ 
tariat  in  the  course  of  preliminary  and  informal  exchanges  in  May. 

Exchanges  between  the  Department  and  the  Secretariat  resulted  in  an  agree¬ 
ment  by  May  23  to  start  formal  talks  in  Washington  on  June  10. 
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are  ready  to  go  all  out  to  help  solve  housing,  transportation,  and  other 
problems  and  to  make  the  United  Nations  stay  in  New  York  a  success 
during  a  3-  to  5-year  interim  period.  For  obvious  reasons,  they  are 
reluctant  to  spend  such  a  large  sum  or  make  long-term  arrangements  if 
the  General  Assembly  decides  in  September  to  shift  the  temporary 
headquarters  to  another  location.  If  New  York  withholds  or  curtails 
its  support,  plans  for  the  September  meeting  will  be  imperiled.  This 
result  would  greatly  strengthen  the  present  inclinations  of  some  people 
to  move  the  interim  headquarters  elsewhere. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the 
Federal  Government  must  give  strong  support  and  assistance  to  work¬ 
ing  out  plans  for  remaining  in  New  York  throughout  the  3-  to  5-year 
interim  period.  When  the  decision  to  come  to  New  York  was  reached 
in  London,  the  United  States  offered  to  assist  in  every  way  possible. 
May  I  have  authorization  to  inform  Secretary  General  Lie  and  other 
delegations  represented  on  the  Security  Council  that  the  United  States 
Government  firmly  supports  Lie  in  arrangements  for  temporary  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  for  the  interim  period  3  years.  Support  from 
the  United  States  will  strengthen  Lie’s  hand  in  dealing  with  other 
delegations  and  with  New  York  authorities.  May  I  also  be  authorized 
to  confirm  to  Lie  and  to  other  delegations  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  give  fullest  possible  assistance  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  the 
City  of  New  York  in  obtaining  temporary  housing  facilities,  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  other  essentials.  New  York  authorities  assure  me  that  fed¬ 
eral  funds  will  not  be  needed,  but  it  is  clear  that  White  House  backing 
will  be  required  to  persuade  federal  agencies  to  make  needed  federal 
facilities  available. 

On  the  question  of  the  permanent  site  of  the  United  Nations,  I 
believe  we  should  continue  to  maintain  the  neutral  position  we  have 
held  thus  far.  The  need  for  our  full  support  and  assistance  on  the 
interim  location  is  so  critical,  however,  that  I  am  convinced  we  must 
act  immediately  in  order  to  avoid  a  damaging  situation  in  which 
several  million  dollars  may  be  spent  on  interim  facilities  that  would  be 
used  only  for  one  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Stettinius 


501.AD/5— 1446 

Memorandum  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  President  Tru/man 

Washington,  May  14,  1946. 

Subject:  Mr.  Stettinius’  telegram  of  May  13  with  respect  to  Interim 
Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 

The  Department  has  followed  with  some  care  the  problems  which 
the  United  Nations  has  had  to  face  in  establishing  its  temporary 
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headquarters  in  New  York.  We  agree  that  the  only  practical  course, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
scheduled  for  September  3,  is  to  continue  in  effect  the  decision  reached 
by  the  General  Assembly  this  past  February  to  have  the  interim  head¬ 
quarters  located  in  New  York  for  a  period  of  at,  least  three  years.  It 
is  understandable  that  the  New  York  authorities  will  not  be  able  to 
make  the  necessary  considerable  outlays  which  will  be  required  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  next  Assembly  meeting  unless  they  can  be 
•confident  that  the  United  Nations  will  remain  in  the  New  York  area 
for  at  least  three  years.  Consequently  we  recommend  that  you  authorize 
Air.  Stettinius  to  support  the  General  Assembly  decision  and  so  inform 
Mr.  Lie,  the  Secretary  General,  and  the  other  Delegations  to  the 
Security  Council  whose  support  is  desired. 

We  also  recommend  that  you  authorize  Mr.  Stettinius  to  confirm 
that  this  Government  will  give  all  appropriate  assistance  to  the  United 
Nations  in  connection  with  arrangements  for  temporary  headquarters. 
This  latter  recommendation  will  involve  action  by  this  Government 
from  time  to  time  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  We  can  anticipate 
that  we  will  be  asked  to  grant  priorities  for  residential  housing  con¬ 
struction  for  members  of  the  Secretariat,  to  make  available  surplus 
Army  and  Navy  transport  equipment,  and  the  like.  We  feel  it  im¬ 
portant  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  carrying  out  our  policy 
of  full  support  to  the  United  Nations  that  the  Federal  Government  be 
prepared  to  assist  in  such  instances  as  these.  In  order  to  ascertain 
promptly  the  specific  types  of  assistance  which  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  may  be  called  upon  to  give,  we  recommend  that  Mr.  Stettinius  be 
asked  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Lie  a  specification  of  contemplated  requests 
for  assistance. 

A  message  from  you  to  Mr.  Stettinius  in  response  to  his  telegram 
under  reference,  drafted  along  the  foregoing  lines,  is  attached  for  your 
approval. 

Dean  Acheson 


[Annex] 

Suggested  Draft  Telegram  to  Mr.  Stettinius  35 

In  response  to  your  telegram  of  May  13, 1  am  very  glad  to  authorize 
you  to  inform  the  Secretary  General  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  will  firmly  support  him  in  his  effort  to  carry  out  the  General 
Assembly’s  decision  to  establish  the  temporary  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  for  an  interim  period  of  three  years. 

35  This  draft,  signed  by  President  Truman,  was  dispatched  to  Mr.  Stettinius 
at  New  York  as  telegram  59,  May  14,  5  p.  m. 

310-101—72 - 7 
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You  are  also  authorized  to  confirm  to  Lie  and  to  other  delegations 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  give  all  appropriate  assistance  to 
the  United  Nations  in  connection  with  arrangements  for  temporary 
headquarters. 

However,  in  order  to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  assist,  it  is 
essential  to  know  in  specific  terms  exactly  what  assistance  the  United 
Nations  wants  from  the  Federal  Government.  If  3’ou  will  discuss  this 
also  with  Lie,  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  here  in  Washington  to 
determine  procedures  in  order  to  provide  assistance  with  minimum 
delay. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


501.AD/5-2246 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Ache-son )  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  ( Snyder ) 

Washington,  May  22, 1946. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Snyder  :  I  refer  to  the  President’s  letter  of  May  18  36 
asking  you  to  assume  a  coordinating  responsibility  with  respect  to 
Federal  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  temporary  headquarters  of 
the  United  Nations  in  New  York. 

This  is  a  critical  situation  accompanied  by  severe  criticism  of  the 
alleged  failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to  grant  the  assistance 
which,  as  the  host  State,  it  should  have  accorded. 

I  enclose  a  memorandum  giving  the  necessary  background  on  the 
situation  and  outlining  some  of  the  problems  that  may  be  anticipated. 
Immediate  action  is  required  with  regard  to  : 

1.  Prompt  approval  of  necessary  construction  projects  and  the 
granting  of  priorities  for  materials  involved  in  reconversion  of  the 


38 No  letter  dated  May  18  has  been  found  in  the  Department  files.  The  carbon 
(blue)  copy  of  a  proposed  letter  dated  May  17  is  attached  to  a  memorandum  to 
the  President  from  the  Acting  Secretary  (Acheson)  (also  dated  May  17) 
(501. AD/5-1746).  Presumably  the  text  of  this  copy  is  the  same  as  that  actually 
sent  to  Mr.  Snyder  on  May  IS.  In  it  President  Truman,  after  setting  forth  the 
text  of  his  telegram  of  May  14  to  Mr.  Stettinius,  informed  Mr.  Snyder :  “These 
arrangements  will  include  the  granting  of  priorities  for  materials,  the  making 
available  of  physical  facilities  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  such 
other  steps  as  may  be  necessary  not  only  to  provide  tlie  United  Nations  with 
adequate  office  space,  conference  rooms,  assembly  hall  and  other  facilities  to  be 
used  by  it,  but  also  to  assure  adequate  housing  and  transportation  for  members 
of  the  Secretariat  and  the  delegations  of  the  Member  Nations. 

“In  case  of  any  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  appropriate  steps  to  be  taken, 
I  request  you  to  exercise,  by  the  issuance  in  your  discretion  of  appropriate  direc¬ 
tives,  the  full  powers  which  have  been  delegated  to  you  under  applicable  statutes 
and  executive  orders.  In  any  case  where,  in  your  opinion,  action  should  be  taken 
by  any  officials  of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  matter  which  they  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  take  and  which  you  are  not  authorized  to  direct,  I  would  appreciate  your 
bringing  the  matter  to  my  attention  for  decision.” 

Relevant  documentation  regarding  the  implementation  of  this  cooperative 
effort  at  different  levels  in  Washington  and  New  York  is  found  in  File  No.  501. AD. 
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Sperry  Gyroscope  Plant  at  Lake  Success,  Nassau  County,  Long  Island, 
the  New  York  City  Building  at  the  World’s  Fair  Grounds,  Flushing 
Meadows,  and  construction  of  a  550  unit  housing  project  at  Jamaica, 
Long  Island. 

2.  Making  available  to  the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  tem¬ 
porary  housing  of  members  of  the  Secretariat  between  now  and  ap¬ 
proximately  May  1,  1947,  Fort  Totten  at  Bayside,  Long  Island,  now 
occupied  by  an  ATC  unit. 

3.  Providing  necessary  equipment  for  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
transportation  facilities  between  residential  centers,  the  Sperry  Gyro¬ 
scope  Plant,  and  Flushing  Meadows. 

The  other  Federal  agencies  which  seem  to  be  involved  in  this  matter 
are  the  War  Department,  Navy  Department,  Civilian  Production  Ad¬ 
ministration,  National  Housing  Administration,  Public  Buildings 
Administration,  War  Assets  Corporation,  and  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation. 

I  suggest  that  you  designate  a  member  of  your  staff  to  take  general 
charge  of  this  operation.  Mr.  John  C.  Ross  and  his  associate,  Mr.  I.  N. 
P.  Stokes,  have  been  given  the  responsibility  in  the  Department  for 
following  all  matters  relating  to  the  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  and  they  will  be  glad  to  furnish  all  possible  assistance. 
I  suggest  that  whoever  is  to  act  for  you  in  this  matter  get  in  touch 
with  them. 

Sincerely  yours,  [Dean  Acheson] 


[Annex] 

Memorandum 

Subject:  Assistance  to  United  Nations-Temporary  Headquarters 
Background 

1.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  voted  on  Febru¬ 
ary  14, 1946  to  establish  the  interim  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 
in  New  York  City  pending  final  decision  concerning  the  location  of 
permanent  headquarters.  At  the  same  time  it  was  determined  that  the 
permanent  headquarters  should  be  in  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
and/or  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  but  this  decision  is  subject  to  re¬ 
consideration  as  explained  below  in  paragraph  9. 

2.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  was 
scheduled  to  reconvene  in  New  York  on  March  21,  representatives  of 
the  Secretary  General  decided  on  March  6  that  the  facilities  im¬ 
mediately  available  at  Hunter  College  in  the  Bronx  would  best  suit 
the  needs  of  the  United  Nations  for  temporary  headquarters.  Con¬ 
struction  was  started  immediate^,  Secretariat  offices  were  installed  at 
Hunter,  and  the  Security  Council  held  its  first  meeting  as  scheduled 
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on  March  21.  Since  then  the  Security  Council  has  continued  to  use 
these  facilities,  the  Secretariat  has  expanded  its  staff  to  a  total  of  ap¬ 
proximately  800  and  various  commissions  and  committees  have  used 
the  Hunter  facilities  for  meeting  purposes. 

3.  During  the  month  of  April  it  rapidly  became  apparent  that  the 
Hunter  College  facilities  would  be  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Secretary  General,  Mr.  Trygve  Lie,  is  the  chief 
administrative  officer  of  the  United  Nations  and  clearly  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility  and  the  authority  to  decide  the  best  location  within  the  New 

York  City  area  for  location  of  the  temporary  headquarters  and  to 
anake  all  necessary  physical  arrangements.  The  Secretary  General, 
after  consultation  with  New  York  City  authorities  and  other  interested 
groups  has  now  decided  that  the  Secretariat  offices,  meeting  rooms 
for  the  Security  Council,  Economic  and  Social  Council,  commissions 
and  committees  should  be  located  at  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Plant,  Lake 
Success,  Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  and  that  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  should  meet  in  the  New  York  City  Building  at  the  World’s 
Fair  Grounds,  Flushing  Meadows,  Long  Island.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  is  scheduled  for  September  3 ;  the  Security  Council  will 
remain  in  continuous  session;  other  Councils,  commissions  and  com¬ 
mittees  will  continue  to  meet  periodically.  It  is  intended  that  office 
space  for  the  various  delegations  to  the  United  Nations  will  also  be 
provided  as  required  at  the  Sperry  Plant. 

4.  It  would  probably  be  generally  agreed  that  the  arrangement 
described  in  Paragraph  3  is  not  an  ideal  one.  Both  the  Sperry  Plant 
and  the  New  York  City  Building  are  some  miles  distant  from  Man¬ 
hattan  and  from  each  other,  and  transportation  will  be  a  very  difficult 
problem  particularly  since  many  of  the  delegations  will  maintain  their 
office  and  residence  headquarters  in  Manhattan.  There  will  also  be  a 
number  of  difficult  operating  problems  resulting  from  the  physical 
separation  of  parts  of  the  whole  United  Nations  organization.  Hous¬ 
ing  for  members  of  the  Secretariat  and  of  the  delegations  will  also  be 
a  very  difficult  problem  but  this  problem  would  exist  regardless  of 
location. 

5.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  substantial  advantages  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sperry-Flushing  Meadows  location.  For  one  thing  the 
Sperry  Plant  is  very  modern  and  readily  adaptable  to  use  for  offices 
and  meeting  rooms  with  large  possibilities  for  expansion  as  may  be 
required.  The  New  York  City  Building  at  Flushing  Meadows  lends 
itself  very  well  for  adaptation  as  a  large  Assembly  meeting  hall  with¬ 
out  substantial  cost  to  the  United  Nations.  On  the  whole,  careful 
investigation  indicates  that  the  Secretary  General’s  decision  is  the 
wisest  one  that  could  have  been  made  in  a  very  difficult  situation. 
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6.  This  decision  having  been  made,  Secretariat  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  city  authorities  have  been  severely  critical  of  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  adequately  in  making  this  decision 
effective  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  the  United  Nations 
in  the  new  location  on  an  operating  basis  before  the  Assembly  meeting 
on  September  3.  The  city  authorities  have  obligated  the  city  to  spend 
more  than  $2,000,000  in  preparing  the  Flushing  Meadows  buildings 
for  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  many  other  ways,  with  particular 
reference  to  housing,  they  are  making  outstanding  efforts  to  achieve 
the  desired  results.  However,  a  week  ago  the  city  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  simply  could  not  undertake  the  obligations  involved 
without  assurance  on  two  points :  first,  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  get  behind  the  project  and  assist  in  every  way  possible  and, 
second,  that  all  parties  concerned  would  agree  that  the  arrangements 
contemplated  would  stand  for  a  three-year  interim  period  subject  to 
renewal  for  an  additional  two  years. 

[Here  follows  summary  of  exchange  between  Mr.  Stettinius  and 
President  Truman.] 


501. AC/4-2446 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs ,  Rouse  of  Representatives  (Bloom) 

Washington,  May  22,  1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Bloom  :  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  reply  more  fully  to 
your  letter  of  April  24,  1946,  transmitting  for  the  comments  of  the 
Department  of  State  copies  of  H.  Con.  Res.  143,  a  concurrent  resolution 
“To  provide  for  United  Nations  passports.” 37 

While  I  concur  in  the  desirability  of  permitting  travel  in  times  of 
peace  in  all  states  Members  of  the  United  Nations  or  indeed  in  any 
portion  of  the  world  in  which  conditions  are  not  abnormal,  I  consider 
that  it  is  desirable  that  American  citizens  be  documented  by  this 
Government.  Moreover,  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  3,  1926  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  may  issue  passports,  or  cause  them  to  be 
issued  by  certain  officials,  under  such  rules  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  “and  no  other  person 
shall  grant,  issue,  or  verify  such  passports.” 

In  the  cases  of  persons  who  are  officials  or  employees  of  the  United 
Nations,  a  United  Nations  credential  may  be  recognized  as  a  certificate 
of  the  status  of  the  bearer  as  such  an  official  or  employee,  but  a  national 

87  Letter  of  April  24  and  enclosure  not  printed ;  an  interim  reply  had  been  sent 
on  April  29,  not  printed. 
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passport  may  also  be  required  in  most  instances,  if  obtainable,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  identity  of  the  bearer  as  a  national  of  the 
country  to  which  he  owes  allegiance,  there  being  no  such  status  as  that 
of  a  national  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  determination  of  American  citizenship  is  at  times  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  and  should  be  made  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  United 
States  where  evidence  of  citizenship  is  usually  available.  Without  a 
passport  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  under  his  authority,  an 
American  national  traveling  abroad  would  be  likely  to  have  difficulty 
in  establishing  his  identity  and  nationality  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  protection  or  assistance  from  American  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers. 

Since  the  United  Nations  is  not  a  government,  it  has  no  national 
territory  to  which  bearers  of  its  passports  may  be  permitted  to  return 
after  travelling  in  other  countries.  Deportation  of  an  alien  from  the 
United  States  can  generally  be  effected  under  our  laws  only  to  the 
country  of  which  the  alien  is  a  citizen  or  subject  or  to  the  country  from 
which  the  alien  came  to  the  United  States,  which  latter  country  is 
usually  unwilling  to  accept  the  alien  as  a  deportee  unless  he  is  a  citizen 
or  subject  of  such  country.  So  far  as  nonimmigrant  travel  is  concerned, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  not  accept  into  its  territory 
the  bearer  of  a  United  Nations  passport  who  does  not  have  definite 
assurance  of  being  able  to  return  to  the  country  from  which  he  came 
or  to  enter  some  third  country  after  a  temporary  sojourn  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  member  states  would  consent  to  have 
the  United  Nations  issue  a  travel  document  which  required  each  mem¬ 
ber  state  to  accept  the  bearer  into  its  territory,  as  this  would  involve  a 
question  of  interference  in  matters  of  purely  domestic  concern  to  each 
member  state  in  connection  with  its  immigration  and  nationality  laws, 
a  power  specifically  withheld  from  the  United  Nations  by  Article  2, 
Section  7  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

If  the  proposed  measures  should  be  adopted  United  Nations  pass¬ 
ports  might  be  obtained  by  nationals  of  one  member  state  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  objectionable  political  activities  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  other  member  states,  but,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  Resolution,  these  passports  would  have  to  be  “honored”  by 
the  latter  states.  In  such  a  case,  even  if  the  objectionable  activities 
were  directed  by  the  government  of  the  bearer’s  country,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  hold  that  government  accountable,  since  the  bearer  would 
be  traveling  under  the  sanction  of  a  document  issued  by  the  United 
Nations. 

Since  there  is  no  apparent  necessity  for  the  United  Nations  to  issue 
passports,  and  since  there  are  valid  and  serious  objections  to  such 
issuance,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  highly  undesirable  for 
this  Government  to  propose  the  course  of  action  suggested  in  this  bill. 
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The  Department  lias  been  informed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours,  James  F.  Byrnes 


501. AC/5-2846  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United,  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  us  urgent  New  York,  May  28, 1946 — 6  p.  m. 

[Received  7 : 47  p.  m.] 

244.  In  a  private  conversation  last  evening,  Dr.  Quo  38  said  that  he 
and  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  39  had  been  discussing  the  question  of 
diplomatic  immunity  for  the  representatives  of  the  Security  Council. 

He  said  he  realized,  of  course,  that  granting  immunity  to  3,000 
people  of  the  International  Secretariat  was  a  serious  problem.  Pie 
wondered  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  top  representatives 
on  the  Security  Council  to  be  granted  diplomatic  immunity  immedi¬ 
ately  just  as  if  they  were  attached  to  Embassies  in  Washington.  Later, 
Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  spoke  to  me  about  the  same  subject,  saying 
that  the  present  system  was  a  great  nuisance.  I  assured  both  Sir 
Alexander  and  Dr.  Quo  that  I  would  take  the  matter  up  immediately. 

I  appreciate  that  this  request  raises  a  number  of  problems.  Would 
you  please  let  me  know  what  I  may  reply  to  these  requests  ? 40 

Stettinius 


Editorial  Note 

Formal  negotiations  for  a  site  convention  began  in  Washington  on 
June  10  between  representatives  of  the  United  States  led  by  the  Legal 
Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State,  Mr.  Charles  Fahy,  and  a  United 
Nations  team  headed  by  the  United  Nations  Assistant  Secretary  Gen- 


13  Dr.  Quo  Tai-chi,  Chinese  representative  on  the  Security  Council. 

30  United  Kingdom  representative  on  the  Security  Council. 

40  The  Delegation  was  informed  by  telephone  on  June  18  that  “serious  con¬ 
sideration  was  being  given  to  the  possibility  of  amending  the  International 
Organizations  Immunities  Act  to  give  full  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities 
to  principal  representatives  to  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  certain  high-ranking 
members  of  their  missions.  In  view  of  the  fluid  status  of  the  whole  question  of 
diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities  it  was  suggested  .  .  .  that  an  answer  to 
telegram  244  be  deferred  until  such  time  as  the  current  negotiations  regarding 
the  site  convention  have  been  completed  [see  the  editorial  note,  infra ]  and  it  is 
known  whether  or  not  an  amendment  will  be  sought  to  the  International  Orga¬ 
nizations  Immunities  Act.”  The  Delegation  meanwhile  was  reminded  that  cer¬ 
tain  privileges  and  immunities  were  already  accorded  to  principal  representatives 
at  the  United  Nations  by  the  provisions  of  the  International  Organizations  Im¬ 
munities  Act.  (Memorandum  of  telephone  conversation  between  Mr.  C.  M.  Marcy 
of  the  Department  and  Mr.  Samuel  DePalma  of  the  Delegation  staff,  June  18, 
501.  AC/5-2846) 
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eral  for  Legal  Affairs,  Dr.  Ivan  Kerno.  One  representative  each  from 
the  State  of  New  York  and  the  State  of  Connecticut  also  attended.  In. 
a  statement  issued  to  the  press  on  June  11  entitled  “Negotiations  on 
Legal  Arrangements  for  United  Nations  Headquarters”  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  emphasized  that  the  negotiations  were  confined  to  legal 
matters  and  did  not  concern  the  question  of  where  the  actual  site 
would  be  located;  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  June  23,  1946,. 
page  1078. 

Seven  meetings  were  held  between  June  10  and  June  18  and  resulted 
in  a  draft  text  described  as  a  “convention/ agreement”.  The  exact  form 
of  the  instrument  was  left  undetermined  pending  a  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Nations  officials  as  to  whether  an  agreement  authorized 
by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  United  States  Congress  would  be  a  satis¬ 
factory  arrangement  from  their  point  of  view.  In  this  connection  Mr. 
Fahy  on  June  13  handed  to  Dr.  Kerno  at  the  latter’s  request  a  memo¬ 
randum  indicating  in  what  respects  an  executive  agreement  approved 
by  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  would  have  the  same  constitutional 
validity  as  a  treaty.  Minutes  of  the  meetings  of  June  12-18  and  other 
relevant  documentation  including  the  June  20  draft  text  and  the 
June  13  memorandum  are  found  in  the  “Background  Book”;  the 
June  20  text  is  also  printed  as  United  Nations  document  A/67.  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1946  (found  in  United  Nations  depository  libraries) . 

Subsequently  the  Legal  Adviser  described  the  contents  of  the  draft 
text  as  follows :  “Stated  broadly,  the  principal  provisions  of  the  draft 
Agreement  are  as  follows : 

“1.  It  provides  that  the  United  States  will  acquire  land,  by  condem¬ 
nation  if  necessary,  for  transfer  to  the  United  Nations,  (Section  3) 

“2.  It  authorizes  the  United  Nations  to  establish  its  own  communi¬ 
cations  system  and  to  establish  an  airport,  (Sections  7  and  8)  ; 

“3.  It  provides  that  the  area  owned  by  the  United  Nations  shall  be 
inviolable,  i.e.  the  area  shall  not  be  entered  by  federal,  state,  or  local 
officials  of  the  United  States  in  performance  of  their  duties  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  (Sec¬ 
tion  10) ; 

“4.  It  provides  that  federal,  state,  and  local  law  of  the  United  States 
is  to  apply  within  the  zone  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  agree¬ 
ment,  (Section  15) ; 

“5.  It  provides  that  regulations  made  by  the  United  Nations  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  conditions  within  its  area  appropriate 
for  the  execution  of  its  functions  shall  be  operative  within  the  United 
Nations  area,  and  that  any  federal,  state,  or  local  law  of  the  United 
States  inconsistent  with  such  regulations  shall  to  that  extent  be  inap¬ 
plicable  within  the  United  Nations  area  (Section  16)  ; 

“6.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  Agreement,  the  federal,, 
state  and  local  courts  are  to  have  jurisdiction  over  acts  done  and  trans¬ 
actions  taking  place  within  the  United  Nations  area  (Section  17). n 
(Memorandum,  the  Legal  Adviser  to  Mr.  George  T.  Washington,  As- 
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sistant  Solicitor  General,  Department  of  Justice,  August  15,  1946, 
document  6 a  in  “Background  Book”) 

Letters  regarding  the  negotiations  with  accompanying  draft  text 
were  submitted  for  comment  during  July  and  August  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Administrator  of 
Civil  Aeronautics ;  the  texts  of  these  letters  and  the  replies  are  found 
in  Section  5  of  the  “Background  Book”.  This  step  was  taken  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  final  negotiations  for  a  site  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations,  when  a  firm  decision  had  been 
made  on  the  location  of  the  site  for  the  permanent  headquarters. 


501. AC/6-1046 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Secretary  General  of  the 

United  Nations  ( Sobolev ) 

Washington,  July  30, 1946. 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  letter  dated  J une  10, 
1946  from  the  Secretary-General  41  with  which  he  enclosed  five  copies 
of  theEnglish  and  French  texts  of  the  Convention  on  the  Privileges 
and  Immunities  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Secretary-General  asked 
what  steps  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  taken 
or  intends  to  take  in  order  to  give  effect  to  this  Convention  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  pending  accession  to  the  Convention,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  authorities  will  take  into  account  the  provisions  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  in  their  relations  with  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  now  has  the  Convention  on  Privileges  and  Immuni¬ 
ties  of  the  United  Nations  under  study.  I  shall  communicate  with  you 
in  the  near  future  regarding  the  specific  steps  being  taken  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Convention. 

Your  Excellency’s  attention  is  invited  to  the  International  Organi¬ 
zations  Immunities  Act,  approved  December  29,  1945  (Public  Law 
291,  79th  Congress  1st  Session),  two  copies  of  which  are  enclosed. 
This  legislation,  as  applied  to  the  United  Nations  by  Executive  Order 
No.  9698,  February  19,  1946  (11  Federal  Register  1809),  extends  to 
the  United  Nations  and  its  personnel  many  of  the  privileges,  exemp¬ 
tions,  and  immunities  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  Convention 
on  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the  United  Nations. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration.  For  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Dean  Acheson 

41 


Not  printed. 
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501. AD/7-3046 

The  Legal  Adviser  ( Fahy )  to  the  United  Nations  Assistant  Secretary- 
General  for  Legal  Affairs  ( Kerno ) 

Washington,  July  30,  1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kerno  :  This  will  confirm  the  understanding  of  the 
State  Department  regarding  the  proposed  agreement  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations.42 

The  attached  draft 43  embodies  the  changes  in  the  document  origi¬ 
nally  submitted  to  the  Secretary-General  by  the  General  Assembly 
which  have  resulted  from  the  extremely  helpful  and  friendly  nego¬ 
tiations  recently  held  between  representatives  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Department  of  State,  in  which  representatives  of  the  States 
of  Connecticut  and  New  York  also  participated. 

An  effort  was  made  in  these  negotiations  to  reach  a  form  of  agree¬ 
ment  which  would  be  suitable  regardless  of  the  location  and  size  of 
the  headquarters,  on  the  theory  that,  before  the  agreement  is  actually 
executed,  the  details  which  must  be  worked  out  after  determination 
of  the  location  and  size  would  be  incorporated  in  an  annex.  Very 
satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  this  respect,  but  it  seems  unwise, 
for  two  reasons,  to  approve  this  document  definitely  now  as  represent¬ 
ing  agreement  between  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Department  of 
State. 

In  the  first  place,  the  significance  of  several  provisions  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  agreement  cannot  be  adequately  determined  except  in  the  light 
of  specific  locations  which  may  be  under  consideration  and  with  the 
benefit  of  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  particular  com¬ 
munities  affected.  This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  such  matters 
as  loss  of  local  tax  revenues  and  the  effect  on  land  values  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  option  to  acquire  additional  land  in  the  defined  “zone”. 

In  the  second  place,  although  the  Committee  named  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  assist  in  the  negotiation  of  the  agreement  is  no  longer 
in  session,  the  Headquarters  Commission  is  continuing  to  explore  with 
various  local  officials  many  of  the  legal  problems  which  may  be  in¬ 
volved.  These  discussions  are  almost  sure  to  shed  new  light  on  various 
matters  which  are  covered  by  the  proposed  agreement  and  to  result  in 
suggestions  for  mutually  agreeable  modifications. 

It  is  understood  that  the  attached  draft  agreement  will  be  included 
in  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  to  the  General  Assembly  as 

42  Earlier  exchanges  had  occurred  between  officials  in  the  Department  and  the 
Secretariat  on  the  working  level ;  this  documentation,  found  in  the  501. AD  file, 
is  not  printed. 

“  Not  printed ;  see  United  Nations  document  A/67,  September  1,  1946. 
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representing  the  result  of  the  negotiations  to  date;  that  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  unfinished  draft,  with  respect  to  which  both  parties 
remain  free  to  request  modifications  in  the  light  of  various  factors 
which  may  be  developed  as  particular  locations  come  up  for  specific 
consideration ;  that  the  Secretary-General’s  report  including  this  docu¬ 
ment  will  be  made  public;  but  that  all  copies  of  the  draft  agreement 
which  are  released  either  by  the  United  Nations  or  by  this  Department 
will  be  plainly  marked  so  as  to  indicate  that  it  is  an  unfinished  or 
working  draft  only  and  has  not  been  finally  approved  by  either  party. 

Allow  me  to  express  once  more  my  appreciation  of  the  friendly 
spirit,  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  the  United  Nations,  and  keen  under¬ 
standing  of  the  many  problems  involved,  which  have  been  shown  by 
you  and  your  associates  and  the  members  of  the  Negotiating  Committee 
in  the  course  of  our  discussions  of  this  subject. 

Sincerely  yours,  Charles  Fahy 


501.  AC/ 5— 2846 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson )  to  the  Acting  United  States 
Representative  ad  the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

No.  27  [Washington,]  July  31,  1946. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  refers  to  telegram  No.  244,  dated 
May  28,  1946,  concerning  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Quo  and  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Cadogan  during  which  the  question  of  diplomatic  immunities 
for  representatives  to  the  Security  Council  was  discussed. 

There  are  enclosed  for  the  information  of  the  Acting  United  States 
Representative  five  copies  of  Senate  Bill  No.  2472  (79th  Congress,  2d 
Session),44  to  amend  Public  Law  291,  the  International  Organizations 
Immunities  Act.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  proposed  amendment  is 
designed  to  give  the  Secretary  General  and  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
General  of  the  United  Nations  and  principal  resident  representatives 
of  Members  and  certain  of  their  staffs  the  same  privileges,  exemptions, 
and  immunities  as  are  accorded  diplomatic  envoys  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  This  amendment  will,  if  enacted,  give  effect  to  Section  19  of  the 
General  Convention  on  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  to  Section  27  of  the  June  20,  1946  draft  Convention/Agree¬ 
ment  between  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States  of  America 
(SD/A/NC/8).44 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  the  Acting  United  States  Representative 
would  bring  this  legislation  to  the  attention  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 


Not  printed. 
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tary  General  for  Legal  Affairs  of  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  to  the 
attention  of  such  resident  representatives  of  Members  as  may  be 
interested. 

There  are  also  enclosed  five  copies  of  Public  Law  291,  which,  as 
implemented  by  Executive  Order  9698,  February  19, 1946,  but  without 
the  proposed  amendment,  confers  many  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
immunities  upon  alien  officers  and  employees  of  international  organi¬ 
zations,  upon  aliens  designated  by  foreign  governments  to  serve  as 
their  representatives  in  or  to  such  organizations,  and  upon  the  families 
and  servants  of  such  persons.  Among  other  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
immunities  are  exemption  from  federal  income  tax  upon  salaries 
earned  in  the  United  States,  customs  courtesies  upon  initial  arrival, 
and  immunity  from  suit  and  legal  process  relating  to  acts  performed 
in  official  capacities.  Persons  of  the  above  categories  are  also  entitled 
to  the  same  privileges,  exemptions  and  immunities  as  are  accorded 
under  similar  circumstances  to  officers  and  employees  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  and  members  of  their  families  so  far  as  alien  registration, 
fingerprinting,  and  registration  of  foreign  agents,  are  concerned. 

The  privileges  and  immunities  given  by  the  International  Organiza¬ 
tions  Immunities  Act  are  not  of  course  “diplomatic”  privileges  and 
immunities,  but  until  such  time  as  the  proposed  amendment  becomes 
law  it  appears  that  representatives  of  Members  must  rely  on  Public 
Law  291  for  such  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  as  they  may 
claim.  The  Acting  United  States  Representative  is  authorized  to 
use  the  information  in  this  instruction  in  any  way  he  deems 
appropriate. 


501.AC/8-146 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  Carl  M.  Marcy ,  of  the  Division  of 
International  Organization  Affairs 

[Washington,]  August  1, 1946. 
Participants:  Mr.  Fahy-Le 

Miss  Whiteman-Le 
Mr.  Halderman-OA 
Mr.  Marcy — OA 

At  Mr.  Fahy’s  request,  the  meeting  was  held  in  his  office  to  discuss 
steps  which  the  Department  of  State  should  take  in  connection  with 
the  Convention  on  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the  United  Nations. 

After  some  discussion,  there  was  agreement  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  submit  the  Convention  to  Congress  for  its  approval  by  a  joint 
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resolution.  There  was  also  agreement  that  the  Department  of  State 
should  submit  the  Convention  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  clear¬ 
ance  prior  to  submitting  it  to  the  Congress.  It  was  agreed  that  OA 
would,  in  consultation  with  Le  and  RP,  prepare  the  necessary 
communications. 


501.AD/8-246 

The  United  Nations  Assistant  Secretary -General  for  Legal  Affairs, 
(. Ker-no )  to  the  Legal  Adviser  ( Fahy ) 

New  York,  2nd  August  1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Fahy  :  I  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  July  30th,  and  the  enclosed  copy  of  the  draft  instrument 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the  draft  instrument  does  not,  at 
this  stage,  represent  a  definitive  agreement  between  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  further  discussions  may 
be  needed  when  a  specific  location  is  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  permanent 
headquarters.  I  am  certain  that  you  share  my  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  hold  these  further  discussions  during  the  forthcoming 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  with  a  view  to  submitting  a 
definitive  text  before  the  Assembly  adjourns. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Secretary-General  to  report  on  this  matter 
to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  transmit  the  present  text  with  the 
explanation  that  it  represents  the  results  of  negotiations  to  date  and 
that  a  definitive  text  will  be  prepared  at  a  later  date,  probably  during 
the  course  of  the  session.45 

In  publishing  the  text,  the  Secretariat  will  use  the  following  cap¬ 
tion  :  “Working  Draft — Not  as  yet  finally  approved  by  either  party”. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  similar  caption  might  be  used  on  any  text 
released  by  the  Department  of  State. 

May  I  thank  you  again  for  the  close  and  helpful  co-operation  which 
we  have  had  from  you  and  your  associates,  and  in  particular  the  broad 
comprehension  of  the  needs  of  the  United  Nations  which  you  have 
shown  in  our  negotiations. 

Sincerely  yours,  Ivan  Kerno 


45  For  joint  report  by  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Negotiating  Committee  on 
the  negotiations  with  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  concerning  the  arrange¬ 
ments  required  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  United  States,  see  United  Nations  document  A/67,  1  September,  1946. 
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501. AC/8-646 

The  United  Nations  Assistant  Secretary -General  for  Legal  Affairs 
{Kerno)  to  the  Legal  Adviser  ( F ally ) 

New  York,  6  August,  1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Fahy  :  The  United  Nations  Secretariat  is  receiving  an 
increasing  number  of  questions  from  Delegations  accredited  to  the 
United  Nations  with  regard  to  privileges  and  immunities  accorded  in 
the  United  States.  These  questions,  which  are  of  growing  concern  to 
us,  will  be  disposed  of  when  the  general  convention  on  privileges  and 
immunities  and  the  convention  on  the  site  come  into  force.  However, 
it  is  apparent  that  a  considerable  interval  will  elapse  before  these 
instruments  can  be  made  effective.  In  the  meantime,  the  convening 
of  the  General  Assembly  will  most  probably  cause  increasing  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  this  regard.  While  the  United  States  legislation  has  proved 
helpful,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  incomplete,  and  that  some 
further  regulation  is  necessary. 

I  should  like  to  propose  to  you  that  consideration  be  given  in  the 
very  near  future  to  the  conclusion  of  an  interim  agreement  on  privi¬ 
leges  and  immunities  which  might  contain  certain  of  the  provisions  in 
the  general  convention,  and  in  the  draft  convention  on  the  site.  Such 
an  interim  agreement  might  have  a  duration  of  six  months  to  a  year. 

I  should  very  much  appreciate  having  your  views  on  this  proposal. 

Sincerely  yours,  Ivan  Kerno 


501. AC/8-646 

The  Legal  Adviser  {Fahy)  to  the  United  Nations  Assistant  Secretary- 
General  for  Legal  Affairs  {Kerno) 

Washington,  August  16, 1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kerno  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  August  6  pro¬ 
posing  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  conclusion  of  an  interim 
agreement  on  privileges  and  immunities  to  contain  certain  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  general  convention  on  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  the  convention  on  the  site,  pending  their  com¬ 
ing  into  force. 

In  reply,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  should  the  United  Nations  Secre¬ 
tariat  indicate  to  this  Department  the  specific  privileges  and  immuni¬ 
ties  which  are  desired,  and  which  may  not  now  be  obtained  under  the 
“International  Organizations  Immunities  Act”,  Public  Law  291,  79th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  approved  December  29,  1945,  sympathetic  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  given  by  the  Department  to  the  matter. 

Sincerely  yours,  Charles  Fahy 
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[For  an  opinion  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Acting 
Attorney  General  (McGranery)  at  the  request  of  representatives  of 
the  United  Nations  as  to  whether  an  agreement  (regarding  a  site  con¬ 
vention)  would  have  the  same  binding  effect  as  a  treaty  in  superseding 
inconsistent  State  and  local  laws,  see  test  of  letter  from  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Granery,  dated  August  20,  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  Decem¬ 
ber  8, 1946,  pages  1068  fl'. 

The  Acting  Attorney  General  stated,  in  conclusion,  “.  .  .  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  proposed  agreement,  if  executed  pursuant  to  con¬ 
gressional  authority,  will  supersede  incompatible  State  and  local 
laws.  As  the  Supreme  Court  stated  ...  ‘It  is  inconceivable’  that  State 
constitutions,  State  laws,  and  State  policies  ‘can  be  interposed  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  effective  operation  of  a  federal  constitutional 
power.  .  .  .’” 

The  Legal  Adviser  forwarded  a  copy  of  this  opinion  to  Mr.  Kerno  in 
a  letter  of  August  26,  with  the  observation  that,  “In  view  of  the 
Acting  Attorney  General’s  definite  opinion  that  an  executive  agree¬ 
ment  executed  pursuant  to  authorization  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Con¬ 
gress  would  have  the  same  force  as  a  treaty,  I  assume  that  the  United 
Nations  will  regard  the  choice  between  an  executive  agreement  and  a 
treaty  as  a  matter  for  determination  by  the  United  States  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  own  constitutional  requirements  and  governmental 
policies.”  (501.AD/8-2646) .] 


501. AC/9-346 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 
(Hiss)  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  (Clayton) 

[Washington,]  September  3-9,  1946. 

There  is  attached  a  draft  letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget 46  requesting  the  usual  clearance  for  sending  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  letter  concerning  our  accession  to  the  Convention  on  Privileges 
and  Immunities  of  the  United  Nations  which  was  adopted  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  February  1946.  This  Conven¬ 
tion  is  open  for  accession  by  all  states  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  designed  to  implement  the  provisions  of  Articles  104  and  105  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  which  provide  that  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  its  employees  and  representatives  to  the  Organization  are  to 
enjoy  such  privileges  and  immunities  as  are  necessary  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Mr.  Fahy  and  he  is  in  agree¬ 
ment  that,  even  though  Congress  is  in  adjournment,  the  Convention 

46  Not  found  attached  to  file  copy. 
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should  be  transmitted  to  Congress.  This  will  protect  us  when  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  meets  in  late  September  against  any  charges  of  delay 
in  taking  steps  looking  toward  United  States  accession  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  The  matter  is  especially  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  host  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  draft  letters  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  review  our  problems  in  connection  with  grant¬ 
ing  privileges  and  immunities  not  only  to  the  United  Nations  but  to 
other  public  international  organizations.47 

Attention  is  particularly  invited  to  Article  VII  of  the  Convention 
which  grants  the  United  Nations  authority  to  issue  a  laissez-passer 
(let  pass).  The  Passport  and  Visa  Divisions  have  indicated  some 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  Article  and  have  suggested  that  the 
article  be  omitted  or  that  we  take  a  reservation.  Copies  of  their  memo¬ 
randa  on  this  matter  are  in  the  underlying  file.48  The  Legal  Adviser’s 
Office  (as  indicated  by  underlying  memoranda 48 )  concur  with  our 
view  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  this  Government  to  take  a  reservation 
on  Article  VII  of  the  General  Convention.  Such  a  reservation  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  provision  which  is  to  enable  travel  on  neces¬ 
sary  business  by  officials  who  because  of  special  circumstances  are 
unable  to  obtain  passports.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  United 
States  is  the  host  state  and  that  the  United  States  Delegation  did  not 
make  any  reservation  on  this  point  in  voting  for  this  Convention, 
although  it  did  make  reservations  on  tax  exemption  and  military  serv¬ 
ice.  Legal  objections  to  permitting  the  United  Nations  to  issue  a  laissez- 
passer  to  an  American  citizen  would,  of  course,  be  taken  care  of  by 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution  attached  to  the  draft  letters  to  the 
Congress.  A[lger]  H[iss] 


601.AC/9-646 

Mr.  A.  E.  Feller ,  General  Counsel  and  Director  of  the  Legal  Depart¬ 
ment.  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations ,  to  the  Leqal  Adviser 
(Fahy) 

New  York,  6  September  1946. 
Dear  Mr.  Fahy:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  August  16th  and 
am  very  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Department  of  State  would  give 

47  The  draft  letters  are  not  attached  to  this  memorandum  and  have  not  been 
found.  A  second  draft  dated  October  10  and  addressed  to  Senator  McKellar, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  is  not  printed.  A  third  draft  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  not  found  in  Department’s  files,  was  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  November  1  for  comment  by 
interested  departments  of  the  Executive  Branch,  but  no  definitive  action  had 
been  taken  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

48  Not  found  attached  to  file  copy. 
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sympathetic  consideration  to  the  conclusion  of  an  interim  agreement 
on  certain  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  most  urgent  questions  in  this  subject  have  to  do  with  personal 
immunities.  Consequently,  it  would  seem  to  us  most  suitable  for  an 
interim  agreement,  such  as  we  have  suggested,  to  include  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  following : 

Article  IV,  Section  19  of  Article  V,  and  Article  VI  of  the  General 
Convention  on  Privileges  and  Immunities,  and  Article  V  of  the 
proposed  special  Convention/ Agreement  between  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States.49 

It  would  appear  to  be  desirable  to  put  these  provisions  into  effect  by 
way  of  an  executive  agreement.  As  suggested  in  Dr.  Kerno’s  letter  of 
August  6th,  the  duration  of  such  an  agreement  might  be  from  six 
months  to  a  year,  or  perhaps  it  might  remain  in  force  until  the  com¬ 
ing  into  effect  of  the  general  and  special  Conventions. 

If  you  find  the  above  proposals  agreeable,  we  would  be  prepared 
to  submit  a  draft  incorporating  these  provisions.50 

Sincerely  yours,  A.  H.  Feller 


46  The  contents  of  the  enumerated  articles  of  the  general  convention  may  be 
described  in  brief  as  follows :  Article  IV  provided,  among  other  things,  for  ex¬ 
tending  full  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities  to  the  principal  resident  mem¬ 
bers  of  Member  States  and  such  resident  members  of  their  staffs  as  might  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  Secretary  General,  the  United  States,  and  the  Member 
concerned.  Amongst  officials  of  the  Organization  full  diplomatic  privileges  and 
immunities  were  extended  also  to  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
taries  General  (Article  V).  Diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities  were  extended 
to  lesser  officials  of  the  Organization  and  experts  on  missions  for  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  only  while  they  were  performing  their  official  functions  (Articles  V  and  VI). 

Article  V  of  the  special  convention,  entitled  “Resident  Representatives  to  the 
United  Nations”,  based  on  the  draft  of  June  20,  read :  “Every  person  accredited 
to  the  United  Nations  by  a  Member  as  the  principal  resident  representative  of 
such  Member  or  as  a  resident  representative  with  the  rank  of  ambassador  or 
minister  plenipotentiary,  and  such  resident  members  of  their  staffs  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  Secretary-General,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Member  concerned,  shall  whether  residing  inside  or  out¬ 
side  the  zone,  be  entitled  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the  same 
privileges  and  immunities  as  it  accords  to  diplomatic  envoys  accredited  to  it.  In 
the  case  of  Members  whose  governments  are  not  recognized  by  the  United  States 
of  America,  such  privileges  and  immunities  need  be  extended  to  their  representa¬ 
tives,  or  persons  on  the  staffs  of  such  representatives,  only  within  the  zone,  at 
their  residences  and  offices  outside  the  zone,  in  transit  between  the  zone  and 
such  residences  and  offices,  and  in  transit  on  official  business  to  or  from  foreign 
countries.” 

60 In  a  letter  of  September  20  Mr.  Fahy  responded  to  Mr.  Feller:  “In  so  far 
as  immunities  and  privileges  contemplated  by  the  provisions  referred  to  are  not 
covered  by  authorization  of  law,  the  Department  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
commit  this  Government  to  extend  them.  However,  in  specific  cases  relating  to 
official  acts,  not  covered  by  existing  law,  the  Department  will  be  pleased  in  ap¬ 
propriate  instances,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  agreements  referred  to,  to  commend  the 
request  to  the  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  appropriate  authorities.” 
(501.  AC/9-646) 
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501. AC/9-346 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Controls  {Lyon)  to 

Joseph  A.  Panuch ,  Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Admin¬ 
istration  ( Russell ) 

[Washington,]  September  17,  1946. 

[Subject :]  Convention  on  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the  United 
Nations  with  Particular  Reference  to  Issuance  of  “ Lahssez - 
Passer ” — Let  Pass 

With  reference  to  our  conversation  this  morning,  I  submit  the 
following  as  the  reactions  of  PD,  YD,  and  CON  to  the  proposed  letters 
drafted  by  OA  and  addressed  to  Senator  McKellar  and  Representative 
Rayburn. 

I  refer  to  the  attached  memoranda  of  Mr.  Hiss  (SPA)  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  3-9,  1946  and  that  of  Mrs.  Shipley  (PD)  dated  September  10 
and  other  communications.51 

I  agree  heartily  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mrs.  Shipley  in  her 
memorandum  relative  to  the  issuance  of  a  laissez-passer  by  UN.  Also, 
I  wonder  whether  the  proposed  authority  would  not  create  an  un¬ 
desirable  precedent.  In  these  days  of  international  organization  isn't 
it  quite  possible  that  we  may  find  ourselves  faced  with  other  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  desiring  to  have  the  same  authority;  i.e.,  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Funds  and  Bank;  the  International  Labor  Office; 
and  possibly  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions?  This  authority 
granted  by  the  proposed  Convention  might  well  become  a  rallying 
point  for  other  international  groups  to  obtain  the  same  privileges. 

My  ignorance  of  the  operations  of  the  defunct  League  of  Nations 
doesn’t  permit  me  to  state  categorically  that  their  experience  didn’t 
lend  itself  to  requesting  its  member  nations  to  seek  such  authority.  If 
such  a  laissez-passer  wTere  unnecessary  for  the  officers  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  I  cannot  perceive  of  the  necessity  existing  today  with  UN. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Hiss’s  memo¬ 
randum  of  September  3, 1  admit  readily  that  I  lack  the  imagination  to 
perceive  in  what  manner  a  reservation  concerning  the  proposed  use  of 
authority  by  the  Secretary-General  of  UN  to  issue  a  laissez-passer 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  provision  which  is  to  enable  UN  of¬ 
ficials  to  travel  where,  because  of  “special  circumstances”  and  “unusual 
situations”,  they  are  not  able  to  obtain  passports.  “Special  circum- 

51  The  PD  memorandum  is  not  found  in  the  files.  Mr.  Lyon  had  before  him  an 
internal  memorandum  of  the  Office  of  Controls  dated  September  12  which  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  reservations  had  been  made  at  London  by  the  United 
States  Delegation  with  respect  to  the  issuance  of  laissez-passer  by  the  United 
Nations,  and  which  urged  that  “The  least  the  Department  can  do  in  submitting 
the  proposed  Convention  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the  Senate  would 
be  to  call  specific  attention  to  the  ramifications  arising  from  the  proposals” 
(501.  AC/9-1246). 
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stances”  and  “unusual  situations”  are  apt  to  be  misleading  or,  at  least, 
difficult  to  interpret.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  all  member  nations 
have  passport  issuing  authorities,  and  I  don't  understand  the  necessity 
for  the  proposed  laissez-passer.  At  least  until  such  a  time  as  the  UN  is 
a  going  concern  in  a  practical  sense  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
abrogate  any  of  our  laws  or  regulations,  particularly  when  by  so  doing 
no  real  advantage  is  gained  and  abuses  may  arise.  I  see  no  reason  for 
superimposing  a  new  travel  document  issuing  authority  on  the  already 
established  and  accepted  international  procedure.  Perhaps  if  PD,  VD, 
and  CON  were  aware  of  the  problem  that  this  proposal  is  supposed  to 
solve,  and  understood  the  “special  circumstances”  which  prove  the 
inadequacy  of  the  existing  procedure,  we  might  have  no  logical  reason 
to  advance  in  opposition  to  this  proposed  concession.  We  do  not  feel, 
however,  that  merely  because  no  reservations  were  made  formally  at 
the  time  of  its  original  consideration  by  UN  that  the  proposed  con¬ 
vention  should  be  labeled  fait  accompli. 

We  believe  that  the  least  the  Department  can  do  in  submitting  the 
proposed  Convention,  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  would  be  to  call  specific  attention  to  the  ramifications 
arising  from  the  proposals. 
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Minutes  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation ,  H eld 
at  New  York ,  Hotel  Pennsylvania ,  October  18, 191+6, 10  a.  m. 

SECRET 

[Here  follows  list  of  names  of  persons  (24)  present.52] 

Permanent  Headquarters  Convention 

Senator  Austin  introduced  Mr.  F ally,  who  opened  the  discussion  of 
problems  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  permanent  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Fahy  said 
that  there  were  two  problems  involved:  First,  the  question  of  the 
precise  location  of  the  permanent  headquarters ;  and  second,  the  legal 
arrangements  which  would  be  necessary  in  connection  with  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  headquarters.  So  far  as  the  legal  arrangements  are  con¬ 
cerned,  Mr.  Fahy  said  that  an  agreement  had  been  negotiated  between 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States  which  was  as  complete  as  it 
was  possible  to  make  it  without  knowledge  of  the  specific  whereabouts 
of  the  headquarters  area.  This  agreement  was  a  working  draft  and 
subject  to  change  by  both  parties,  depending  upon  the  precise  loca- 

Ba  For  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Second  Part  of  the  First  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  see  pp.  37-42. 
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tion  of  the  headquarters.  He  said  that  the  agreement,  after  completion,, 
would,  of  course,  be  referred  to  Congress  for  its  approval. 

Mr.  Fahy  said  that  representatives  of  the  States  of  Connecticut  and 
New  York  had  participated  in  negotiating  the  agreement  and  that 
when  the  working  draft  was  completed  there  was  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  among  all  parties.  Subsequently  certain  local  officials  in  West¬ 
chester  County  had  objected  to  some  provisions  of  the  agreement. 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  California  have  indicated,  however, 
that  the  agreement  is  acceptable  to  them  without  change.  Connecticut 
representatives  also  indicated  approval  of  the  agreement.  Local  West¬ 
chester  objections  centered  on  such  matters  as  the  problem  of  tax 
reimbursements,  options  to  buy,  the  supplying  of  public  services,  and 
similar  matters.  Mr.  Fahy  said  that  the  United  States  would  want  to 
suggest  certain  minor  changes  in  the  agreement  on  the  basis  of  com¬ 
ments  which  have  been  received  from  other  government  agencies. 
Copies  of  the  draft  agreement,  during  various  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment,  have  been  sent  to  the  Chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  and  Foreign  Affairs.  Representative  Bloom  said  that  he  had 
never  received  a  copy. 

Mr.  Fahy  said  that  the  position  which  the  State  Department  had 
taken  in  negotiating  the  agreement,  was  that  the  United  States  should 
be  generous  to  the  United  Nations,  making  them  welcome,  giving 
them  the  freedom  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  functions, 
and  not  to  try  to  restrict  their  activities  by  unnecessarily  rigid,  restric¬ 
tive  provisions  in  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Fahy  pointed  out  that  the  advisers  hoped  it  would  be  possible 
early  in  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  to  select  the  permanent 
headquarters  and  thereafter,  while  the  General  Assembly  was  still 
in  session,  to  put  the  draft  working  document  into  a  form  which  could 
be  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  before  its  adjourns.  The  docu¬ 
ment,  with  supporting  legislation,  would  then  be  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Congress. 

Representative  Bloom  asked  how  long  it  would  take  to  select  the 
site.  Mr.  Fahy  said  that  he  hoped  the  selection  could  be  made  this 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  that  the  negotiations  regarding 
the  site  agreement  could  be  completed  this  session.  He  added  that  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  several  years  before  actual  construction  of  the 
headquarters  would  begin. 

Terms  of  Reference  of  Headquarters  Commission 

Representative  Bloom  remarked  that  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Headquarters  Commission  confined  its  activities  to  Westchester  and 
Fairfield  counties.  He  asked  if  the  Federal  Government  was  going  to 
take  land  by  condemnation.  Mr.  Fahy  said  that  the  condemnation 
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question  involved,  the  consideration  of  where  the  site  should  be,  that  is, 
whether  or  not  the  site  should  be  in  an  area  where  it  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  condemn  land. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  suggested  that  the  problems  would  be  considerably 
simplified  if  publicly  owned  land  could  be  taken  for  the  permanent 
headquarters.  She  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  former 
Odgen  Mills,  Vanderbilt  and  Rogers  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  Hyde 
Park,  and  also  to  the  Harriman  Section  of  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  and  the  Pound  Ridge  Reservation.  She  felt  that  dispossession 
and  tax  problems  were  serious  and  valid  objections  which  would  be 
obviated  by  the  selection  of  public  lands  or  private  estates. 

Mr.  Fahy  said  that  the  State  Department  felt  it  was  unfortunate 
that  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Headquarters  Commission  were  con¬ 
fined  to  Westchester  and  Fairfield  counties,  but  that  in  view  of  the 
position  of  neutrality  which  had  been  taken  in  London  on  the  entire 
site  question,  it  had  not  been  possible  to  intervene  to  broaden  the  terms. 
He  said  that  the  Department  now  felt  that  the  terms  of  reference 
should  be  broadened  and  that  the  Delegation  should  take  an  active 
part  in  giving  guidance  and  help  where  necessary  in  the  selection  of 
the  permanent  headquarters. 

United  States  Attitude  Toward  Site  Selection 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  he  felt  our  trouble  on  the  headquarters  matter 
could  be  traced  to  our  policy  of  neutrality,  that  this  policy  had  given 
the  United  Nations  the  feeling  that  it  could  take  any  place  in  the 
United  States  it  wanted  for  the  Headquarters.  He  said  this,  of  course, 
was  not  possible  because  only  the  United  States  Government  could 
take  property  for  the  use  of  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Dulles  said  that 
this  Government  must  take  the  responsibility  for  telling  the  United 
Nations  where  it  would  fit  in  best.  He  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  take  an  active  part  and  tell  the  Organization 
when  and  where  we  will  be  willing  to  exercise  the  power  of  eminent 
domain. 

Mr.  Fahy  agreed  with  Mr.  Dulles  and  said  that  was  the  position  we 
propose  be  taken.  He  said  that  the  advisers  proposed  that  the  Head¬ 
quarters  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  be  asked  to  create  a  sub¬ 
committee,  with  United  States  representation,  and  to  make  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  subcommittee  broad  enough  so  that  the  United 
States  Delegation,  in  its  assistance  to  the  committee,  would  not  be 
confined  to  the  Westchester  area. 

[Here  follows  extended  discussion  of  the  problem.] 

Mr.  Ross  said  he  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  have  in  mind  the 
type  of  procedure  which  it  was  thought  advisable  for  the  Delegation 
to  adopt  in  the  Headquarters  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
this  question.  In  order  to  do  this  he  suggested  that  it  may  be  appropri- 
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ate  to  distinguish  between  the  bodies  concerned.  He  referred  in  this 
connection  to  the  Headquarters  Commission  and  the  Headquarters 
Committee.  The  Headquarters  Committee  was  a  proposed  committee 
to  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  51  nations  and  it  was  in  this 
committee  that  the  question  would  be  considered  in  the  forthcoming 
session.  The  procedure  which  the  advisers  have  had  in  mind  would 
avoid  a  general  debate  in  a  plenary  session  or  in  the  51  nation  com¬ 
mittee.  He  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to  get  started  on  this 
problem  without  a  long  debate  and  discussion.  What  the  advisers  pro¬ 
posed  was  that  as  soon  as  the  Headquarters  Commission  Report  was 
presented  to  the  Headquarters  Committee,  the  Delegation  should  im¬ 
mediately  suggest  the  creation  of  a  subcommittee  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  original  member  states  represented  on  the 
Headquarters  Commission,  plus  the  United  States  and  two  to  five 
additional  members.  That  subcommittee  should : 

(a)  Study  between  four  and  six  possible  locations. 

(b)  Determine  which  of  the  possible  locations  the  subcommittee 
should  recommend  back  to  the  Headquarters  Committee. 

Mr.  Ross  felt  that  it  will  probably  be  necessary,  in  view  of  the  work 
which  the  Headquarters  Commission  had  done,  to  consider  seriously 
whether  or  not  it  was  possible  to  find  a  site  in  Westchester.  He  pointed 
out  that  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  New  York  City  was  ex¬ 
tremely  interested  in  the  possibility  of  locating  the  United  Nations 
permanently  at  Flushing  Meadows.  There  was  also,  he  said,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  intensified  interest  of  Governor  Warren  and  other  Cali¬ 
fornians  in  the  possibility  of  locating  the  permanent  site  in  the  San 
Francisco  area.  Mr.  Ross  said  that  he  believes  the  delegation  must  give 
full  consideration  to  four  to  six  possible  sites  and  that  these  sites  alone 
should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

[Further  discussion  followed.] 

Attitudes  of  UN  Members  to  Site  Location 

There  was  brief  discussion  of  the  position  of  the  various  countries 
with  respect  to  the  location  of  the  United  Nations  in  Europe  or  in  the 
United  States.53  Reference  was  made  to  a  circular  telegram  in  which 

03  The  Department  was  very  much  concerned  at  this  time  at  what  was  described 
by  Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller  as  “great  bitterness  in  United  Nations  circles  against 
New  York  and  Federal  Government  because  of  our  failure  to  make  available 
necessary  office  space  in  accordance  with  what  they  claim  to  be  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  assurances  to  all  delegations  three  months  ago  that  space  would  be  pro¬ 
vided.  .  .  .”  (telegram  4992,  October  5,  from  Pari-,  to01.BB/10-546) )  The 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss)  had  already  on  October  3 
■written  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
(Aeheson)  in  which  he  referred  to  “the  international  implications  of  failure  of 
this  Government  to  fulfill  its  commitment,  and  .  .  .  the  extremely  critical  situa¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  .  .  .”  (501. AD/1 0-346) 
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the  Department  of  State  inquired  of  American  missions  abroad  the 
reaction  of  the  various  countries  to  this  question.54 

The  replies  indicated  a  majority  of  the  members  favor  location  in 
the  United  States,  although  it  was  not  clear  that  all  of  those  favoring 
some  part  of  the  United  States  would  favor  any  other  section  as 
against  a  site  in  Europe. 
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Minutes  of  the  Thirteenth  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation , 
Held  at  New  York,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  November  1 , 19f6y  9 :  00  a.  m. 

TOP  SECRET 

[Here  follow  list  of  names  of  persons  (32)  present  and  discussion 
of  other  items  on  the  agenda.] 

Headquarters  Problem 

Mr.  Ross  reported  that  on  the  preceding  afternoon  the  Secretary 
had  sent  a  message  expressing  his  view  that  in  opening  the  site  question 
consideration  should  be  limited  to  the  Metropolitan  New  York  area 
and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

Senator  Austin  noted  that  the  press  had  been  begging  for  a  position 
statement  by  the  United  States  Delegation.  He  stated  that  he  proposed 
to  give  them  a  statement  that  would  point  out  the  grief  involved  in 
removing  people  from  their  home.  Emphasizing  this,  he  would  urge 
the  expansion  of  the  Committee's  authority  and  an  enlargement  of  the 
Commission’s  personnel  so  that  examination  could  be  made  of  other 
locations  around  New  York.  Specifically  to  be  mentioned  should  be 
the  Flushing  and  San  Francisco  sites.  He  would  further  advocate 
that  the  sites  to  be  considered  should  be  modest  in  cost.  He  asked  for 
the  Delegation’s  views  on  this  proposed  statement. 

Senator  Vandenberg  inquired  whether  it  was  intended  to  postpone 
the  decision  beyond  this  session  of  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  Stokes  replied  that  Senator  Austin’s  statement  should  emphasize.' 
the  importance  of  speed. 

Mr.  Bloom  said  that  he  thought  the  press  statement  should  make' 
clear  that  sites  could  be  examined  within  one  hundred  miles  of  New 
York  City  because  in  that  area  were  a  number  of  parks  which  would 
provide  free  land. 

Senator  Austin  said  he  thought  it  perfectly  possible  to  include  these- 
areas  and  had  no  intention  of  doing  otherwise. 

M  Telegram  to  chiefs  of  mission  accredited  to  governments  of  Member  States; 
of  the  United  Nations,  September  19,  9  a.  m.,  not  printed. 
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Mr.  Iloss  agreed  that  this  was  the  case  and  said  that  there  were  a 
number  of  parks  within  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  of  New  York  which 
should  be  examined. 

Senator  Vandenberg  pointed  out  that  in  the  opening  of  the  proposed 
statement  mention  was  made  only  of  the  New  York  area. 

Senator  Austin  agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  leave  out  the 
word  “metropolitan”,  and  this  was  agreed  to  by  the  Delegation. 

Mr.  Dulles  stated  that  he  understood  the  essence  of  the  position  was 
that  the  United  States  was  going  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Head¬ 
quarters  Commission's  [ Committee’s ]  work  and  join  the  Headquarters 
Commission.  Mr.  Stokes  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  suggestion 
would  be  submitted  as  an  amendment  under  Article  15. 

Senator  Austin  polled  the  Delegation  on  supporting  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  agenda  item  in  the  sense  of  his  above  statement  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  this  should  be  clone.56 


55  In  a  United  States  Delegation  press  release  (#62)  on  November  1  Senator 
Austin  announced  that  the  United  States  Government  now  planned  to  “take  an 
active  part  in  assisting  the  United  Nations  to  reach  a  final  decision  on  its  perma¬ 
nent  home  at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly”,  “in  response  to  what  we 
find  to  be  the  desire  of  other  member  nations.  .  .  With  the  Report  of  the  Head¬ 
quarters  Commission  (United  Nations  document  A/69)  in  the  hands  of  the 
Permanent  Headquarters  Committee  on  October  31,  the  U.S.  Delegation  on 
November  2  submitted  a  request  to  the  General  Committee  that  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  that  the  item  on  the  agenda  of  the 
General  Assembly  dealing  with  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  permanent  head¬ 
quarters  (item  15)  be  amended  as  follows:  “Item  15  of  the  agenda,  ‘Report  of 
the  Headquarters  Commission  and  Appointment  of  a  Planning  Commission  of 
Experts  (Resolution  of  14  February  1946)’,  is  hereby  amended  to  read,  ‘Report 
of  the  Headquarters  Commission  and  consideration  of  possible  alternative  sites 
for  permanent  headquarters  in  the  New  York  area  and  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  which  may  be  available  without  cost  or  at  reasonable  cost ;  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Planning  Commission  of  Experts  (Resolution  of  14  February  1946)’  ”. 

In  support  of  this  proposal  Senator  Austin  said  in  part  before  the  General 
Committee  on  November  5,  “.  .  .  that,  though  the  United  States  delegation  had 
formerly  believed  it  should  maintain  a  neutral  position  on  the  question,  the 
development  of  complications  and  difficulties  in  the  acquisition  of  a  site,  and  the 
fact  that  Congress  would  probably  have  to  intervene  in  order  to  obtain  a  site, 
made  it  impossible  for  his  delegation  to  stand  by  as  simple  observers. 

“The  report  of  the  Headquarters  Commission  had  been  limited  to  two  counties 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  However,  the  offer  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  donate 
the  site  used  at  present  for  the  General  Assembly  also  deserved  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  as  did  the  City  of  San  Francisco’s  offer  of  a  site,  up  to  three  square  miles 
in  size  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Those  offers  accounted  for  the  phrase 
‘without  cost  or  at  reasonable  cost’  in  the  amendment.”  (GA  (1/2),  General  Com¬ 
mittee,  p.  84) 

For  the  debate  in  the  General  Committee  on  this  U.S.  proposal,  see  Hid.,  pp. 
84-86. 

A  decision  was  made  on  November  7  in  a  meeting  of  the  executive  and  political 
officers  of  the  TJ.S.  delegation  thst  this  proposal  should  be  vigorously  pushed  in 
the  General  Assembly  plenary  debate  (10  Files,  document  US/A/M/8). 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  proposal  on  November  9  with  a  United 
Kingdom  amendment  that  widened  the  area  under  consideration  to  include  “other 
parts  of  the  United  States  of  America”  besides  the  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
areas,  the  United  States  being  in  stated  opposition  to  the  United  Kingdom  amend¬ 
ment  (GA(I/2),  Plenary,  pp.  944-952). 

Concurrently,  the  United  States  (Senator  Austin)  had  on  November  7  proposed 
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501. AD/11-2546  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

confidential  New  York,  November  25, 1946 — 7  p.  m. 

us  urgent  [Received  7 :  23  p.  m.] 

854.  Report  from  US  representative  on  committee  inspecting  alter¬ 
native  sites  for  permanent  headquarters  of  UN  indicates  that  com¬ 
mittee  feels  Presidio 56  is  best  possible  site  in  San  Francisco  area.  Many 
members  of  committee  feel  Presidio  is  best  possible  site  in  US. 

Following  meeting  of  committee  in  San  Francisco  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  at  which  Presidio  was  fully  discussed,  the  chairman,  Zuleta  Angel 
of  Colombia,  made  formal  request  in  name  of  committee  to  US  repre¬ 
sentative  to  ascertain  if  at  all  possible  before  November  30  whether 
Federal  Government  is  prepared  to  offer  the  Presidio.  I  should  greatly 
appreciate  it,  therefore,  if  you  would  take  this  matter  up  with  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  President  also  if  you  deem  it  advisable. 

I  consider  it  very  important  that  we  make  this  offer.  As  you  know 
I  have  taken  a  very  strong  stand  in  support  of  keeping  the  permanent 
headquarters  in  the  US  and  of  reaching  a  definitive  decision  on  a 
specific  site  at  this  session  of  Assembly.  In  view  of  our  strong  position 
on  these  points  and  our  policy  of  active  participation  in  this  matter, 
I  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  should  be  no  less  generous  than 
the  many  American  communities  and  individuals  who  have  made  very 
generous  offers  of  large  and  valuable  tracts  of  land. 

An  offer  of  the  Presidio,  whether  or  not  the  Assembly  finally  decides 
to  accept  it,  would  also  help  dispel  for  once  and  all  the  still  lingering 
criticism  that  the  Federal  Government  has  not  done  all  in  its  power  to 
assist  the  United  Nations  in  getting  settled  in  the  US  despite  our 
protestations  in  favor  of  keeping  the  permanent  headquarters  here. 
It  would  also  help  avert  any  last  move  by  Russian  bloc,  in  light  of 
Stadnik  affair,57  for  example,  to  establish  headquarters  in  Europe 
rather  than  in  US. 


in  the  Headquarters  Committee  the  establishment  of  a  sub-committee  which 
would,  first,  consider  the  Report  of  the  Headquarters  Commission,  and,  secondly, 
after  appropriate  action  by  the  General  Assembly,  then  proceed  to  a  consideration 
of  alternative  sites  in  the  New  York  and  San  Francisco  Bay  areas  (United  Na¬ 
tions,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  Second  Part, 
Permanent  Headquarters  Committee,  p.  107 ;  hereafter  cited  as  GA(I/2),  Head¬ 
quarters  Committee) .  After  debate  on  November  7,  11,  18  and  14  the  Committee 
on  November  14  adopted  the  U.S.  resolution  as  amended  by  a  United  Kingdom 
proposal  to  include  specifically  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  areas  in  the  sites 
to  be  investigated  (GA(I/2),  Headquarters  Committee,  pp.  107-119)  ;  for  text 
of  the  amended  resolution,  see  ibid.,  pp.  170  and  171,  annex  5. 

56  The  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  an  United  States  Government  military  reser¬ 
vation  immediately  adjacent  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  California,  and  over¬ 
looking  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  harbor  (the  Golden  Gate)  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  with  an  area  of  about  2%  square  miles. 

177  This  refers  to  the  wounding  by  gun-fire  of  one  of  the  Ukrainian  delegates 
who  happened  to  be  present  in  a  New  York  City  delicatessen  store  at  the  tim& 
of  an  armed  robbery. 
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Such  an  offer  would  also  be  consistent  with  the  views  expressed  by 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  [of]  State  when  we  discussed  this 
matter  in  White  House  as  to  desirability  of  making  public  lands  avail¬ 
able  to  UN. 

I  understand  that  Charles  Fahy  has  had  a  study  made  indicating  it 
would  be  possible  legally  to  make  the  Presidio  available.68 

Austin 


IO  Files  :  US/A/Slte/6 

Memorandum,  by  Mr.  I.  N.  P.  Stokes  of  the  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  Senator  Austin 

[New  York,]  November  29, 1946. 

Subject:  Permanent  Headquarters 

Summary  of  Present  Situation 

The  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Headquarters  is  expected 
to  complete  its  inspection  of  sites  on  Saturday,  November  30,  and  to 
meet  on  Monday,  December  2,  or  the  following  day  to  consider  its 
recommendations  to  the  full  Committee  as  to  the  site  or  sites  which 
it  deems  best.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  sense  the  feelings 
of  the  Subcommittee,  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  Subcommittee  is 
as  follows : 

(1)  The  best  site,  considering  local  conditions  only  and  without 
reference  to  distance  from  Europe,  is  the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco. 

(2)  The  next  best  site  is  the  Belmont  Plateau  and  nearby  lands 
offered  as  a  gift  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

(3)  There  are  attractive  sites  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  but 
they  are  expensive,  not  immediately  adjacent  to  the  City  and  the  local 
opposition  has  created  serious  complications.  No  one  seems  to  like  the 
Flushing  Meadows  site  which  is  offered  as  a  gift  by  New  York  City. 

(4)  The  sites  offered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  are  not  very 
suitable  for  building  purposes. 

(5)  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  would  rather  live  in 
New  York  or  Boston  than  in  Philadelphia,  but  the  beauty  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  site  offered  in  Philadelphia  and  the  generous  and  clear- 
cut  nature  of  the  offer  outweigh  this  factor. 

(6)  Our  best  information  is  that  out  of  the  54  Member  Nations  16 
favor  San  Francisco,  15  favor  the  East  Coast  and  the  remaining  22 
either  have  not  decided  or  do  not  particularly  care  and  would  follow 
the  lead  of  the  United  States.  Of  those  favoring  the  East  Coast  six 
would  follow  our  lead  in  either  event.  In  all  probability  the  site  selected 
will  be  whichever  one  the  United  States  favors.  If  this  result  is  to  be 
achieved,  however,  it  is  important  that  the  United  States  position  be 
made  known  before  a  vote  is  taken  in  the  Subcommittee. 

“  A  typewritten  notation  at  the  end  of  the  telegram  indicated  that  the  text 
■of  the  telegram  had  been  transmitted  to  President  Truman  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  (Patterson). 
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[Here  follows  a  description  in  some  detail  of  each  of  the  sites 
•examined  by  the  subcommittee  with  a  discussion  of  the  respective 
merits  and  draw-backs  of  each  location.59] 


501.  AD/ 11-294  6 

Memorandum  by  the  Attorney -General  (Clark)  to  President  Truman 

confidential  [Washington,]  November  29, 1946. 

You  have  requested  my  informal  views  regarding  the  proposal  to 
transfer  to  the  United  Nations  the  army  reservation  known  as  The 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  for  use  as  a  permanent  headquarters  by 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Presidio  is  located  on  San  Francisco  Bay  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  embracing  some  1,400  acres.  The  original  reservation 
was  set  apart  from  the  public  domain  by  Executive  order  dated  No¬ 
vember  6, 1S50,  and  the  United  States  lias  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  it. 

The  Constitution  provides  in  Article  IV,  Section  3,  that  “the  Con¬ 
gress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  This  provision  has  been  uniformly  interpreted  as 
giving  the  Congress  plenary  and  exclusive  power  over  the  disposition 
of  the  real  property  of  the  United  States.  22  Op.  A.G.  546 :  14 
Peters  538. 

There  is  no  general  statute  authorizing  the  sale  or  other  disposition 
of  army  reservations  of  the  character  of  The  Presidio.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  however,  that  sufficient  statutory  authority  in  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  may  be  found  in  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  and  that  any 
army  post  “which  has  been  determined  to  be  surplus  to  the  needs  and 
responsibilities”  of  the  War  Department  can  be  disposed  of  as  surplus 
property.  But  even  if  The  Presidio,  as  a  matter  of  law,  is  subject  to 
disposal  under  the  Surplus  Property  Act,  a  question  concerning  which 
I  have  some  doubt,  the  problem  still  remains  of  determining  whether 
or  not  it  is  in  fact  surplus.  Whether  or  not  such  a  determination  can 
properly  be  made  is,  of  course,  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  I  should  assume,  however,  that  additional  facilities 
would  have  to  be  established,  and  appropriated  for,  to  replace  The 
Presidio  (which  is  the  site  of  the  Letterman  General  Hospital)  in  the 

09  For  the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  (which  became  known  as  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  1),  see  GA(I/2),  Headquarters  Committee,  pp.  171-206,  annex  7.  The 
recommendations,  followed  by  lengthy  appendices,  read :  “On  the  basis  of  the 
data  set  forth  above,  the  Sub-Committee  considers  itself  in  a  position  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Committee  one  of  the  following  sites :  in  the  first  instance,  the  site 
of  Belmont-Roxborough,  Philadelphia,  and  the  site  of  the  Presidio,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  these  two  sites  being  regarded  as  of  equal  merit;  in  the  second  instance, 
the  White  Plains  site,  in  Westchester  County,  New  York. 

“The  views  of  certain  members  of  the  Sub-Committee  are  attached  as  annexes.” 
(Ibid.,  p.  188) 
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event  that  it  is  given  up  by  the  Army.  This  would,  of  course,  be  a 
matter  to  be  passed  upon  ultimately  by  the  Congress. 

Without  indicating  any  final  view  as  to  the  applicability  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  to  the  present  circumstances,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  entire  problem  of  providing  a  site  for  the  United 
Nations  will  no  doubt  at  some  stage  have  to  be  considered  and  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  Congress.  If  the  Congress  should  not  agree  with  the 
proposed  transfer  of  The  Presidio,  it  would  be  within  its  power  to 
render  the  transaction  largely  nugatory,  as  by  imposing  conditions 
upon  appropriations  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  transfer  be  made  contingent  upon 
approval  by  the  Congress.  Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  the 
informal  consent  of  congressional  leaders,  thus  enabling  you  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  there  was  no  doubt  in  your  mind  that  the  transfer  would 
promptly  be  completed  by  joint  action  of  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  a  copy  of  this  memorandum  to 
the  acting  Secretary  of  State. 

Respectfully,  Tom  C.  Clark: 


501. AD/12-246 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  C  onversation,  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss) 

[Washington,]  December  2,  1946. 

Subject:  Availability  of  the  Presidio  Site  as  United  Nations 
Headquarters 

Participants :  Under  Secretary  Acheson 
Senator  Austin 

At  1 : 00  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  November  30,  Mr.  Acheson  called  Sen¬ 
ator  Austin  by  telephone  and  said  that  he  was  calling  about  the  above 
matter  which  the  Senator  had  raised  with  Mr.  Acheson  on 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  that  the  matter  had  been  discussed  at  the  Cabinet 
meeting  and  the  President  had  decided  that  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  make  the  Presidio  available  to  the  United  Nations  if  they 
should  desire  to  select  it  for  the  site  of  their  permanent  headquarters. 
Mr.  Acheson  went  on  to  point  out  that  there  are  legal  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  and  that  these  had  been  discussed  at  the  Cabinet  meeung.  In 
order  to  make  the  site  available  by  executive  action  it  would  have  to 
be  declared  surplus.  The  site  is  probably  not  surplus  as  the  Army 
would  have  to  replace  it  with  other  quarters.  The  Attorney  General  is, 
therefore,  inclined  to  the  view  that  Congressional  approval  will  be 
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necessary  and  the  President  is  planning  to  talk  to  leaders  of  Congress 
about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  that  he  believed  in  the  light  of  the  President's 
decision,  he  is  authorized  to  say  that  the  President  will  use  his  best  ef¬ 
forts  and  that  the  matter  will  probably  require  Congressional  ap¬ 
proval  which  the  President  believes  will  be  forthcoming.  The  President 
would  like  to  have  us  reserve  the  potential  rights  of  Congress  in  this 
matter  in  connection  with  anything  we  may  say.  He,  of  course,  does 
not  wish  to  do  anything  lie  does  not  have  clear  authority  to  do.  The 
President  did  not  decide  whether  the  site  should  be  made  available  as 
a  gift  to  the  United  Nations  or  by  way  of  sale  to  the  United  Nations. 
He  felt  that  the  important  immediate  question  was  merely  that  of 
making  it  available  to  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Acheson  said  that  his 
own  personal  preference  would  be  not  to  be  in  the  position  of  trying 
to  sell  the  United  Nations  anything.00 

Mr.  Acheson  went  on  to  say  that  at  the  next  stage  of  consideration 
of  this  matter  by  the  Assembly,  i.e.,  after  the  report  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  which  has  inspected  various  sites,  it  may  be  wise  for  us  not  to 
express  any  preference  as  between  the  Presidio  and  Philadelphia. 
But  this,  Mr.  Acheson  said,  is  a  matter  which  is  up  to  Senator  Austin. 

(Mr.  Acheson  authorized  Mr.  Hiss  to  forward  to  Senator  Austin 
for  the  latter’s  personal  use  a  copy  of  the  informal  tentative  memo¬ 
randum  given  by  the  Attorney  General  to  the  President  on  the  above 
subject.)  61 


60  In  a  record  made  of  the  same  telephone  conversation  at  the  Delegation  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  City  on  the  same  date  the  memorandum  read  at  this  point : 
'‘Mr.  Acheson  said  that  they  had  not  reached  any  very  clear-cut  decision  in  the 
Cabinet  yesterday  in  the  matter  whether  The  Presidio  should  be  made  available 
on  a  gift  or  sale  basis.  He  said  he  had  argued  strongly  in  favor  of  an  outright 
gift  and  he  thought  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  inclined  equally  to  this 
view.”  (IO  Files,  document  US/A/Site/7) 

61  At  a  meeting  of  United  States  Delegation  on  December  3  Senator  Austin 
reported  that  he  had  informed  the  Headquarters  Sub-Committee  on  December  2 
of  the  availability  of  The  Presidio,  carefully  reserving  the  powers  of  the  United 
States  Congress  in  the  matter  (IO  Files,  Minutes  of  the  33rd  Meeting  of  the  Dele¬ 
gation,  December  3,  document  US/A/M  (Chr.)/31)  (the  record  of  Senator 
Austin’s  statement  to  the  Sub-Committee  is  found  in  the  Sub-Committee’s  report, 
•GA(I/2),  Headquarters  Committee,  p.  174,  annex  7). 

On  the  same  day  (December  2)  Senator  Austin  had  made  the  United  States 
position  with  respect  to  The  Presidio  a  matter  of  public  record  in  a  morning 
press  statement  (U.S.  Delegation  Press  Release  No.  88)  followed  by  an  afternoon 
press  statement  in  clarification  of  the  earlier  one  (U.S.  Delegation  Press  Release 
No.  90).  In  the  first  press  release  Senator  Austin  stated  in  pertinent  part  “that 
I  am  able  to  report  that  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  do  everything  in  its  power  in  cooperation  with  the  Congress  to 
make  the  Presidio  available  to  the  United  Nations” ;  he  went  on  to  emphasize 
the  constitutional  position  of  the  Congress  in  the  matter  (IO  Files,  United  States 
Delegation  Press  Releases  (1946),  No.  88).  Senator  Austin  in  his  second  state¬ 
ment  emphasized  that  the  purport  of  the  first  statement  constituted  a  “commit¬ 
ment  and  it  represents  an  international  act  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations.  ...  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  commit  the  Congress  in  advance, 
but  it  would  be  a  rather  surprising  situation  if  the  Congress  should  undertake 
to  repudiate  a  position  taken  by  the  Chief  Executive  in  an  international  matter 
of  the  highest  importance  as  this”.  (IO  Files,  United  States  Delegation  Press 
Releases  (1946),  No.  90) 
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501. AD/12-646 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation,  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of 

State 

[Washington,]  December  6, 1946. 
Subject :  Permanent  Site  for  the  United  Nations 

In  connection  with  a  telephone  conversation  which  I  had  with 
Senator  Austin  this  morning  and  which  is  reported  in  a  separate 
memorandum,62 1  telephoned  him  as  follows : 

I  said  that  we  had  talked  over  in  Cabinet  meeting  the  question  of 
what  stand  he  should  take  on  the  United  Nations  headquarters  site. 
The  President  and  the  Cabinet  agreed  that  they  would  like  to  have 
him  do  everything  that  he  could  not  to  take  a  position  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  as  they  believed  that  it  would  be  very  much  easier 
to  get  Congressional  approval  of  whichever  decision  is  made  if  we 
can  maintain  to  the  end  a  position  of  neutrality.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  Senator  Austin  might  make  a  speech  which  would  point  out  why 
we  wish  our  guests  to  make  up  their  minds,  that  we  think  both  of  these 
sites  are  excellent  and  that  we  will  be  happy  with  either  one  and  will 
do  everything  we  can  to  try  to  carry  out  the  decision.  Senator  Austin 
might  further  say  that  we  think  people  should  not  yield  in  the  heat 
of  debate  to  the  temptation  to  make  extreme  statements  and  that  every¬ 
one  should  try  to  get  together  and  go  along  with  whatever  decision  is 
voted. 

The  President  said  that  lie  did  not  think  the  Senator's  vote  ought 
in  any  way  to  be  influenced  by  the  threats  of  the  Russians. 


ea  In  a  memorandum  on  the  earlier  conversation  Mr.  Acheson  reported  that 
Senator  Austin  “referred  to  the  instructions  from  the  President  previously  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him  by  me  that  on  the  question  of  the  headquarters  site  he  should  not 
urge  any  particular  site  over  another  lint  should  follow  the  trend  of  the  debate 
and  vote  with  the  majority.  He  said  that  he  was  now  in  a  difficult  position  be¬ 
cause  as  the  debate  had  proceeded  [the  Permanent  Headquarters  Committee 
began  its  consideration  of  the  Sub-Committee’s  report  on  December  4] 
and  the  views  of  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  were  expressed  it 
appeared  there  was  no  definite  trend  toward  either  site  and  the  vote  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  close  to  a  tie.  He  would  therefore  like  to  know  before  three  o’clock  this 
afternoon  what  the  President  wished  him  to  do  in  this  situation,  which  he  pointed 
out  was  further  complicated  by  the  Russian  statement  in  opposition  to  San 
Francisco”.  (Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation.  December  6,  501.AD/12- 
646).  The  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Ukrainian  SSR  on  this  subject 
may  be  traced  in  the  official  records  of  the  General  Committee,  the  Permanent 
Headquarters  Committee  and  the  General  Assembly.  These  states  seemed  to  be 
seriously  interested  in  shifting  the  temporary  and/or  permanent  headquarters 
of  the  Organization  to  Europe,  one  or  the  other  having  made  specific  proposals 
or  strong  statements  to  such  effect  (United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  First  Session,  Second  Part,  General  Committee,  p.  84  and  United 
Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  Second  Part, 
Plenary  Meetings  [hereafter  referred  to  as  GA(I/2),  Plenary],  pp.  945  and  946. 
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The  President’s  advice  to  Senator  Austin  was  that,  if  he  absolutely 
had  to  make  a  public  announcement  of  his  decision,  he  thought  that 
we  should  be  governed  by  the  attitude  of  those  nations  which  are  most 
important  to  the  success  of  the  United  Nations.  He  thought  that  if 
these  nations  were  taken  reluctantly  and  grudgingly  to  a  site  which 
they  did  not  favor,  the  result  would  be  unhappy.  The  President 
thought  that  this  method  of  arriving  at  a  decision  would  probably 
lead  to  Philadelphia,  as  he  thought  that  city  was  the  one  favored  by 
the  most  important  countries. 

Senator  Austin  agreed  that  if  he  followed  this  method  Philadelphia 
would  be  the  site  he  must  favor.  He  said  that  France  was  the  only  one 
of  the  European  countries  which  favored  San  Francisco.  China  and 
practically  all  the  Latin  American  countries  and  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific  are  in  favor  of  San  Francisco.  New  Zealand  is  an  exception 
to  this  last  statement.  Their  view  in  favor  of  Philadelphia  is  based 
on  their  belief  that  there  is  a  moral  obligation  to  stay  on  the  East 
Coast,  which  the  United  States  [Nations?]  assumed  when  the  decision 
to  have  the  headquarters  in  the  United  States  was  made. 

Senator  Austin  expressed  himself  as  quite  certain  that  he  could 
not  put  oft’  any  longer  the  announcement  of  his  decision  for  one  site 
or  the  other.  He  said  that  if  he  made  the  announcement  he  intended 
to  justify  his  position  by  a  strong  statement  of  the  reasons  why  he  was 
doing  so.63 


63  For  Senator  Austin’s  statement  to  the  Permanent  Headquarters  Committee 
on  December  6,  favoring  an  East  Coast  site,  see  GA(I/2),  Headquarters  Com¬ 
mittee,  pp.  135-137.  In  part  it  said  : 

“In  view  of  the  pressure  brought  from  all  quarters,  including  other  delegations 
and  some  officials  of  the  United  Nations  .  .  .  the  time  had  come  when  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States’  position  could  no  longer  be  postponed.  Such  a  state¬ 
ment  was  particularly  needed  on  account  of  the  incorrect  impression  which  had 
become  current  after  the  United  States  declaration  that  the  highly  valuable 
Presidio  site  could  be  made  available  if  it  was  desired  as  the  headquarters  of 
the  Organization. 

“The  representative  of  the  United  States  of  America  wished  to  announce  that 
this  Government  was  not  in  favour  of  placing  the  headquarters  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  it  was  in  favour  of  situating  it  on  or  near  the  country’s  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  .  .  .  that  selection  .  .  .  had  been  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  Nations.  His  Government  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  headquarters  of  the  Organization  should  not  be  far  removed  from  Europe, 
which  would  be  the  centre  of  most  of  the  activities  of  the  Organization.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  capital  of  the  United  Nations  should  be  easily  accessible  from  the 
capitals  of  most  of  the  Member  States.  He  hoped  that  the  Secretary-General 
would  explain  to  the  Committee  how  the  selection  of  a  west  coast  site  would 
involve  additional  burdens  of  transportation  and  communication.  .  .  .  the  United 
States  would  accept  the  decision  of  the  majority  without  rancour.”  (GA(I/2), 
Headquarters  Committee,  pp.  136  and  137) 

For  the  continuing  debate  on  the  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  December  9, 
see  ibid.,  pp.  141-148.  For  a  resolution  offered  on  that  date  by  the  United  States 
that  “consideration  of  the  question  of  which  particular  site  in  the  United  States 
shall  be  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  be  postponed  to  the 
next  annual  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  .  .  see  ibid.,  p.  206,  annex  8. 
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501.  AD/ 12-1046 

Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Department  of  State 

[Washington,]  December  10,  1946. 

Basic  Points  of  Memorandum  to  Dr.  Zuleta  Angel  From 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

This  memorandum  sets  forth  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  offer 
made  by  me  in  my  letter  of  December  10. 

I  have  acquired  a  firm  offer  from  Webb  &  Knapp  to  sell  to  the 
United  Nations  within  thirty  days  after  December  10,  1946,  at 
$8,500,000  the  following  property : 

Between  1st  Avenue  and  F ranklin  D.  Roosevelt  Drive : 

(1)  the  western  portion  of  the  block  between  42nd  and  43rd  Streets 

(2)  the  four  blocks  between  47th  and  43rd  Streets 

(3)  two  small  portions  in  the  block  between  47th  and  48tli  Streets. 

In  addition,  the  representatives  of  the  City  of  New  York  have  as¬ 
sured  me  of  their  desire  and  willingness  of  the  City  to  acquire  and  give 
to  the  United  Nations  the  balance  of  the  block  between  47th  and  48th 
Streets. 

To  make  possible  the  acquisition  of  this  property  by  the  United 
Nations,  should  they  decide  to  accept  said  offer,  and  to  make  it  the  site 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations,  I  hereby  offer  to  give  to 
the  United  Nations  $8,500,000  on  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  that  the  gift  shall  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the 
purchase  of  said  property. 

(5)  that  the  City  of  New  York  should  agree  to  give  to  the  United 
Nations  43rd,  44th,  45th,  46th  and  47th  Streets  between  First  Avenue 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Drive  upon  terms  which  shall  permit  the 
United  Nations  to  close  any  or  all  of  these  blocks  to  all  passage  and 
otherwise  to  use  them  for  its  own  purposes  without  restrictions  or 
limitations. 

( c )  that  the  City  of  New  York  shall  agree  to  acquire  and  give  abso¬ 
lutely  to  the  United  Nations  the  balance  of  the  block  bounded  by  First 
Avenue,  47th  and  48th  Streets,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Drive  not 
covered  by  the  firm  offer  of  Webb  and  Knapp. 

(■ d )  that  the  City  of  New  York  give  to  the  United  Nations  all  rights 
to  bulkheads  and  piers  along  the  river  frontage  of  the  East  River  be¬ 
tween  42nd  and  48th  Streets. 

( e )  that  each  of  the  said  agreements  of  the  City  of  New  York  shall 
have  been  concluded  in  a  form  satisfactory  to  the  parties  in  interest  at 
or  prior  to  the  time  of  the  making  of  my  said  gift. 

(/)  to  make  a  satisfactory  assurance  to  my  attorney  that  the  said 
gift  will  be  free  of  all  taxes  of  the  United  States  and  the  City  of  New 
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York  or  any  other  tax  authority  having  jurisdiction  with  respect 
thereto.134 


501.  AC/ 12-2746 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 

(Hiss)65 


Washington,]  December  27,  1946. 

Exemption  of  U.S.  Citizens  From  National  Service  Obligations 
Under  the  Convention  on  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the 
United  Nations 


THE  PROBLEM 

Section  18(c)  of  the  proposed  Convention  on  Privileges  and  Im¬ 
munities  of  the  United  Nations  provides : 

“Officials  of  the  United  Nations  shall  ...  (c)  be  immune  from 
national  service  obligations.” 

When  the  Convention  was  approved  and  opened  for  ratification  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  February  13,  1946,  the  United  States  Dele¬ 
gation  reserved  its  position  on  this  point  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
United  States  nationals  on  the  ground  that  the  question  is  properly 
for  Congressional  determination.66  (31st  Plenary  Meeting,  General 
Assembly  Journal  No.  31,  February  14,  1946,  p.  574).  In  the  eleventh 
meeting  of  Committee  6  on  February  7,  1946,  the  Ukrainian  delegate 
made  the  same  reservation  and  called  attention  to  similar  reservations 
by  the  U.S. S. It.  and  Byelorussia  in  the  subcommittee  which  drafted 
the  Convention. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Convention  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  the 


04  Marginal  notation :  “Transcribed  from  broadcast,  not  verbatim.”  For  text  of 
this  memorandum  together  with  covering  letter  from  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  Dr. 
Zuleta  Angel,  both  dated  December  10,  see  GA(I/2),  Headquarters  Committee, 
pp.  207  and  20S,  annex  9.  For  the  consideration  of  this  offer  by  the  Permanent 
Headquarters  Committee  on  December  11,  its  appointment  of  Sub-Committee  2 
to  study  the  Manhattan  East  River  site,  the  report  of  Sub-Committee  2,  Senator 
Austin’s  statement  before  the  Permanent  Headquarters  Committee  on  Decem¬ 
ber  12  offering  a  resolution  to  accept  the  Rockefeller  gift,  and  subsequent  debate 
and  passage  of  the  United  States  resolution  with  a  minor  amendment  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  see  ibid.,  pp.  149-152,  pp.  208-212  (annex  10),  pp.  153-156  and  156-163, 
respectively.  The  Report  of  the  Permanent  Headquarters  Committee  recom¬ 
mending  the  Manhattan  site  is  found  in  GA(I/2),  Plenary,  pp.  1564  and  1565, 
annex  79.  For  consideration  of  the  Report  by  the  General  Assembly  in  plenary 
session  on  December  14  and  adoption  of  the  resolution  accepting  the  Rockefeller 
gift,  see  ibid.,  pp.  1370-1375;  text  of  the  resolution  is  in  GA(I/2),  Resolutions, 
p.  196. 

05  Addressed  to  Senator  Austin  and  the  Legal  Adviser  (Fahy ) . 

60  See  footnote  28,  p.  74. 
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Congress  for  approval  prior  to  ratification.  In  the  letter  of  trans¬ 
mittal,67  the  Department  of  State  takes  no  position  as  to  whether  the 
reservation  should  be  made  definitive,  but  calls  attention  to  the  pre¬ 
liminary  reservation  referred  to  above,  and  states  that  the  Department 
will  express  its  views  on  the  subject  if  requested  to  do  so. 

The  United  Kingdom,  which  was  the  strongest  advocate  of  exemp¬ 
tion  from  military  service,  is  the  only  state  officially  known  to  have 
ratified  the  Convention.  This  action  is  understood  to  have  been  without 
reservation. 

RECOMMENDATION 

1.  If  called  upon  to  state  its  position,  the  Department  should  oppose 
the  exemption  of  U.S.  nationals  from  military  service,  and  should 
favor  a  reservation  as  to  Section  18(c). 

2.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  appropriate  if  the  Department 
representative  were  to  point  out  that  the  opposite  point  of  view  which 
is  apparently  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  the  United  Nations,  is 
thus  left  without  a  spokesman  unless  he  himself  should  state  the  argu¬ 
ment,  or  unless  the  Committee  should  request  the  attendance  for  this 
purpose  of  a  representative  of  the  United  Nations.  If  asked  to  present 
the  argument,  he  might  appropriately  place  in  the  record  the  state¬ 
ment  made  in  support  of  the  proposition  at  the  Plenary  Meeting  when 
the  matter  was  discussed.  (Statement  attached  hereto  as  annex.6s) 

DISCUSSION 

The  principal  argument  in  support  of  the  exemption  from  national 
service  obligations  is  that  the  existence  of  such  obligations  wTitli  respect 
to  employees  of  the  Organization  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a 
truly  international  civil  service.  (See  annexed  statement.) 

SPA  is  inclined  to  feel  on  the  other  hand  that  the  question  of  prin¬ 
ciple  does  not  really  arise  in  this  way.  The  United  Nations  does  not 
have  the  type  of  international  status  on  which  this  point  of  view  would 
have  to  be  predicated.  Taking  this  into  account,  we  do  not  feel  that 
the  needs  of  the  United  Nations  in  this  respect  are  such  as  to 
outweigh  the  responsibilities  of  citizens  to  perform  military  service, 
which  is,  in  an  important  respect,  the  highest  and  most  far-reaching 
obligation  in  citizenship. 

Since  small  numbers  of  men  would  be  involved  in  any  case,  we  do 
not  feel  that  the  decision  should  be  influenced  by  considerations  of 
hardship  either  to  the  United  Nations  or  to  the  national  defense  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  Government. 

87 This  might  more  appropriately  read:  “In  the  draft  letter  of  transmit¬ 
tal.  .  .  ;  see  footnote  47,  p.  98. 

68  Not  printed  here.  For  extract  from  the  remarks  of  Sir  Hartley  Shawcross 
(United  Kingdom)  to  the  General  Assembly  on  February  13,  see  GA(I/1), 
Plenary,  pp.  453-454. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS:  THE 
UNITED  STATES  POSITION  REGARDING  CERTAIN 
PROBLEMS  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  ORGANIZATION  AND 
PROCEDURE 

I.  UNITED  STATES  POLICY  REGARDING  ELECTIONS  TO  CERTAIN  OR¬ 
GANS,  COMMISSIONS,  AND  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

IO  Files  :  USGA/Ia/Del.  Min./l  (Chr) 

Minutes  of  the  First  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation f  on 
Board  the  Queen  Elizabeth ,  January  2, 191$,  11  a.  m. 

SECRET 

[Here  follows  list  of  names  of  persons  (34)  present.] 

Mr.  Stettin ius  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  11 :  01  a.  m.  The  Chair¬ 
man  stressed  the  importance  of  the  Delegation’s  task  of  bringing  the 
United  Nations  into  operation  and  expressed  the  joint  determination 
to  do  the  job  quickly  and  well.  He  recalled  that  at  the  close  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  a  Preparatory  Commission  had  been  established 
as  an  interim  organization  pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Charter.  Following  a  single  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 
at  San  Francisco,  it  had  adjourned  leaving  the  task  in  the  hands  of  a 
fourteen-member  Executive  Committee  which  met  in  London.  The 
Executive  Committee  had  completed  its  work  on  November  12,  1945. 
The  Preparatory  Commission  met  on  November  23  and  in  a  five- week 
session  had  approved  most  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive 
Committee.1 2 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  under  the  recommendations  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Preparatory  Commission  the  first  part 
of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  to  be  a  constituent 
meeting.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Preparatory  Commission  that  there 


1  Regarding  the  organization  and  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  General  Assembly,  see  pp.  1  ff. 

2  For  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  signed  at  San  Francisco,  June  26, 1945, 
see  59  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1031,  or  Department  of  State  Treaty  Series  993.  For  the  agree¬ 
ment  regarding  Interim  Arrangements,  which  set  up  the  Preparatory  Commission, 
signed  at  San  Francisco,  June  26,  1945,  see  59  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1411,  or  Department 
of  State  Executive  Agreement  Series  No.  461.  For  the  reports  of  the  Preparatory- 
Commission  and  its  Executive  Committee,  see  Preparatory  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations,  Report  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United  Rations  and 
Report  hy  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  Preparatory  Com?nission  of  the  United 
Rations. 
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should  be  a  second  part  of  the  first  session  for  substantive  problems. 
The  Chairman  expressed  the  hope  that  the  second  session  would  be 
able  to  open  on  April  25  at  the  new  site  of  the  Organization. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Dulles  as  to  what  compelling 
force  there  was  to  restrict  the  first  session  to  procedural  matters,  Mr. 
Hiss  pointed  to  the  resolution  of  the  Executive  Committee  (PC/EX/ 
118/Rev.l,  p.  17),  which  resolution  had  been  adopted  by  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission,  recommending  that  the  first  part  should  be  primar¬ 
ily  organizational  but  would  also  include  consideration  of  such  other 
world  problems  as  might  be  raised  by  any  member.  The  Chairman 
interposed  that  it  had  been  emphasized  in  London  that  any  member 
could  bring  up  any  subject  before  the  Assembly  and  asserted  that 
the  Delegation  must  go  to  London  expecting  to  have  raised  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  Iran,  Syria,  Lebanon,  relief,  and  transportation.  Mr.  Dulles 
pointed  out  that  under  the  rules  of  procedure  any  member  could  have 
any  subject  placed  on  the  agenda  six  days  before  the  General  Assembly 
convenes.  Mr.  Hiss  pointed  out  that  the  Preparatory  Commission  had 
added  the  refugee  question  to  the  list  of  questions  to  be  discussed.  In 
answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Bloom,  Mr.  Hiss  stated  that  it  was  the 
evident  intention  to  discuss  the  whole  problem  of  displaced  persons 
under  the  heading  of  refugees.  Mr.  Bloom  inquired  whether  it  was  not 
possible  under  the  rules  of  procedure  for  the  presiding  officer  to 
recognize  any  member  on  any  subject.  Mr.  Hiss  thought  this  was  not 
the  correct  interpretation  and  that  the  rule  referred  to  meant  that  any 
member  could  speak  on  any  item  on  the  agenda.  He  pointed  out  the  rule 
under  which  an  item  could  be  added  to  the  agenda  by  a  majority  vote 
of  members  present  and  voting. 

Mr.  Stettinius  reported  that  he  had  received  a  wire  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  early  in  the  morning  confirming  Mr.  Byrnes’  intention 
of  flying  to  London,  where  he  would  meet  with  the  Delegation.  Mr. 
Hiss  expressed  the  hope  that  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
would  not  be  a  long,  drawn-out  affair.  The  British  were  very  hard- 
pressed  for  space  and  were  likewise  hoping  that  the  meeting  would  not 
be  a  long  one.  The  Chairman  expressed  his  personal  hope  that  the 
meeting  could  be  concluded  in  three  weeks. 

[Here  follows  discussion  regarding  certain  Delegation  assignments 
and  procedures.] 

Mr.  Stettinius  regretted  that  Mr.  Pasvolsky’s  illness  prevented  him 
from  speaking  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Delegation  would  hear 
from  Mr.  Pasvolsky  a  full  review  of  the  history  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  to  the  present  date. 

Mr.  Stettinius  then  called  on  Mr.  Hiss  to  give  an  explanation  of  the 
agenda  of  the  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Hiss  explained  the  provisional 
agenda  for  the  first  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
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as  set  forth  in  the  Executive  Committee  Report,  pointing  out  such 
minor  changes  as  had  been  made  by  the  Preparatory  Commission.3 

Regarding  the  election  of  the  President 4  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Mr.  Hiss  stated  that  the  Department  felt  that  the  members  would 
want  a  European  President  since  the  site  of  the  Organization  was  to 
be  in  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  the  United  States  had  not  taken 
a  strong  position  on  the  matter.  The  United  States  favored  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Mr.  Lie  5  of  Norway  because  he  was  personally  a  very  fine  man 
with  a  good  command  of  both  French  and  English,  and  Norway  was 
a  fighting  United  Nation  which  probably  would  not  be  elected  a 
member  of  the  Security  Council.  Mr.  Hiss  reported  that  there  had 
recently  been  a  strong  feeling  in  London  for  Mr.  Evatt 6  as  President. 
Latin  American  members  had  been  reported  to  be  particularly  favor¬ 
ably  inclined  toward  him.  The  view  of  the  Department  had  been  that 
Mr.  Evatt  would  be  a  good  candidate  and  that  his  candidacy  should 
not  be  opposed.  Senator  Vandenberg  stated  that  Dr.  Evatt  should  be 
elected  President  because  for  the  world  he  was  the  spokesman  of  the 
small  powers,  and  Senator  Vandenberg  thought  it  was  important 
that  Mr.  Evatt  be  elected  as  an  indication  that  the  small  powers  were 
receiving  full  recognition. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Senator  Connally  regarding  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  Australia  on  the  Security  Council,  Mr.  Hiss  stated  that  the 
Department  felt  that  Australia  should  not  be  on  the  Security  Council 
but  that  Canada  should  be  a  member,  especially  because  of  its  position 
on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  that  there  should  be  only  one 
member  from  the  British  Commonwealth  on  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Hiss  explained  that  the  Department  still  felt  that  it  was  only 
proper  that  the  Organization  should  want  a  European  since  it  was  to 
be  located  in  the  United  States  and  that,  therefore,  the  Department 
should  not  take  a  strong  stand  for  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Evatt,  lest  it 
appear  to  rub  in  the  non-European  character  of  the  Organization.  Mr. 
Dulles  questioned  whether  the  choice  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
European  nationality  or  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  state  simply 
that  the  President  should  be  someone  other  than  from  one  of  the 
Americas.  Mr.  Stettinius  reported  to  the  Delegates  that  the  United 
States  had  taken  the  position  in  London  that  it  was  expected  that  the 
President  would  be  a  European.  Mr.  Bloom  questioned  whether  the 

3  The  provisional  agenda  are  printed  in  the  Report  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
pp.  18  ft.,  and  the  Report  of  the  Preparatory  Commission,  pp.  7  ff.,  respectively. 

4  For  the  Preparatory  Commission  background  of  this  and  other  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  slates,  discussed  by  Mr.  Hiss,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  i.  pp.  1433- 

1509,  passim ;  the  basic  document  is  a  memorandum  of  the  Secretary’s  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee  dated  November  15, 1945  ( SC-171  /8),ibid.,  p.  1475. 

6  Trygve  Lie,  Norwegian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

6  Herbert  V.  Evatt,  Australian  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs. 
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President  was  being  elected  simply  for  the  first  part  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Assembly  or  whether  he  was  also  to  preside  over  the  second  ses¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Hiss  said  that  it  was  the  understanding  of  the  United  States 
that  the  President  elected  was  to  serve  for  both  parts  of  the  first  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Stettinius  stated  the  firm  conviction  that 
it  was  better  to  have  a  set  of  officers  in  both  parts  of  the  first  session. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  expressed  agreement,  and  stated  that  she  thought  it 
better  that  the  officers  should  serve  for  both  parts. 

Regarding  the  adoption  of  the  provisional  rules  of  procedure  and 
the  supplementary  rules  of  procedure,7  Mr.  Hiss  pointed  out  that  the 
rules  were  entirely  provisional  and  that  it  was  expected  that  per¬ 
manent  rules  would  be  drawn  up  for  the  two  parts  of  the  first  session. 
Mr.  Hiss  referred  to  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  Bloom  that  there  should 
be  a  select  committee  of  parliamentary  experts  to  advise  the  Secretary 
General.  This  committee  could  undertake  the  task  of  working  out  an 
effective  compromise  between  the  parliamentary  procedures  of  such 
states  as  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

Regarding  the  election  of  Vice  President,  Mr.  Hiss  stated  that  the 
United  States  regarded  the  important  elective  posts  in  the  United 
Nations  Organization  to  be  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  General,  the  members  of  the  Security  Council,  the  Social  and 
Economic  Council,  and  the  Trusteeship  Council.  The  seven  Vice  Presi¬ 
dencies  offered  additional  negotiating  positions.  The  United  States  did 
not  as  yet  have  any  slate  to  recommend  on  the  Vice  Presidents,  and 
the  matter  could  be  worked  out  in  London. 

Mr.  Bloom  asked  to  return  to  the  election  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
and  emphasized  that  he  thought  it  was  important  that  it  should  be 
made  clear  whether  the  President  was  to  serve  for  one  or  two  parts  of 
the  meeting  because  of  the  possibility  of  a  precedent  being  established 
for  future  meetings.  Mr.  Stettinius  remarked  that  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  negotiations  in  London  had  been  that  the  President  should  serve 
for  both  parts  of  the  session. 

Regarding  the  election  of  the  non-permanent  members  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council,  Mr.  Hiss  stated  that  the  Department’s  position  was 
that  there  should  be  elected  to  the  six  available  seats  one  Western 
European  member,  one  British  Commonwealth  member,  two  Latin 
American  members,  one  from  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  and  one  from 
Eastern  Europe.  Mr.  Hiss  continued  that  the  preliminary  negotiations 
on  the  slate  had  already  been  taken  up  in  London  and  the  United  States 
position  on  the  composition  of  the  slates  had  been  explained  to  certain 
states.  It  had  been  made  very  plain  in  London,  and  Mr.  Hiss  wished  to 

7  The  provisional  rules  of  procedure  for  the  several  United  Nations  organs 
■drafted  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Preparatory  Commission  itself  are 
found  in  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  two  reports. 
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emphasize  the  point,  that  the  United  States  has  drawn  up  slates  which 
the  Department  thought  on  balance  would  be  reasonable,  but  that  for 
the  most  part  the  slates  were  not  to  be  taken  as  inviolable  and  im¬ 
mutable.  Since  the  Charter  emphasized  equitable  geographic  distri¬ 
bution  of  council  membership,  the  Department  had  thought  the  states 
in  the  various  areas  should  be  consulted  concerning  their  wishes  and 
it  was  the  general  intention  of  the  United  States  to  support  only  a 
state  which  was  supported  by  its  neighbors.  For  instance,  Egypt  would 
be  supported  for  the  Security  Council  in  the  event  that  it  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Arab  League.  In  the  event  that  the  Arab  League  sup¬ 
ported  another  Near  Eastern  power,  the  Department  would  have  to 
reconsider  its  position.  The  United  States  needed  to  keep  freedom  of 
choice  to  be  sure  in  the  future  that  some  entirely  objectionable  state 
was  not  put  forward  as  a  candidate  which  we  would  be  committed  to 
support  under  the  geographical  formula. 

The  United  States  slate  for  the  Security  Council  consisted  of  Brazil 
for  a  two-year  term,  Mexico  for  a  one-year  term,  Canada  for  a  two- 
year  term,  the  Netherlands  for  a  two-year  term,  Poland  for  a  one- 
year  term,  and  Egypt  for  a  two-year  term. 

Regarding  the  possibility  of  the  admission  of  new  members  8 *  to  the 
United  Nations,  Mr.  Hiss  stated  that  he  doubted  that  any  recommen¬ 
dations  would  be  made  on  this  question.  The  United  States  had  taken 
the  position  that  it  was  preferable  to  take  up  this  question  during  the 
second  part  of  the  Assembly  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  disposition  to 
disagree  strongly  with  this  view.  The  United  Kingdom  had  not  con¬ 
tinued  to  press  the  candidacy  of  Sweden.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius  stated  the  United  States  had  indicated  a  preference  to  admit  the 
five  or  six  nations  if  any  members  were  to  be  admitted  during  the  first 
meeting.  Mr.  Hiss  indicated  that  Portugal  has  put  forward  a  desire 
to  join  the  United  Nations;  there  was  also  the  possibility  of  Iceland. 

Regarding  the  election  of  the  Secretary  General,  Mr.  Hiss  stated 
that  the  United  States  position  had  been  that  he  should  not  be  a  na¬ 
tional  of  one  of  the  Big  Five  powers  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  Big  Five  domination.  The  United  States  had  also  assumed  that  since 
the  site  was  to  be  in  the  United  States  the  members  would  want  a 
European.  The  Department  had  informally  indicated  that  Mr.  Spaak 8 
of  Belgium  would  be  a  good  choice,  but  it  was  possible  that  he  would 
not  be  available  since  he  was  of  Cabinet  rank,  a  possible  Prime  Minister 
in  Belgium,  and  would,  as  Secretary  General,  have  to  step  out  of 
politics  for  five  years.  Mr.  Hiss  stated  that  the  Department  had  made 
it  known  that  the  United  States  would  be  delighted  if  Mr.  Pearson  10 

8  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  pp.  357  ff. 

6  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

10  Lester  B.  Pearson,  Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
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of  Canada  were  elected  as  Secretary  General,  but  it  was  expected  that 
his  candidacy  would  be  hampered  by  the  desire  to  have  a  non- American 
as  Secretary  General.  Mr.  Dulles  inquired  whether  it  was  proper  that 
the  Secretary  General  should  be  chosen  on  a  national  basis  since  the 
Secretariat  was  to  be  of  an  international  character.  Mr.  Hiss  explained 
the  Department’s  position  had  been  that  other  things  being  equal  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  a  man  from  outside  the  Americas.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  inquired  what  considerations  had  led  to  the  support  of  Mr. 
Spaak.  Mr.  Hiss  replied  that  perhaps  the  main  consideration  had 
been  that  Mr.  Spaak  was  well-known  and  highly-regarded  throughout 
Europe.  He  had  been  a  leader  in  the  Belgian  Government-in-Exile,  he 
was  politically  strong  at  home,  he  had  excellent  qualities  of  leader¬ 
ship,  and  was  a  man  of  high  integrity.  His  chief  short-coming  was  that 
he  did  not  speak  English.  Mr.  Bloom  questioned  whether  a  five-year 
term  was  too  long  in  case  the  Secretary  General  was  unsatisfactory 
and  therefore  could  only  be  removed  with  great  difficulty.  Mr.  Hiss 
pointed  out  that  the  question  had  been  debated  at  great  length,  that 
some  states  had  wanted  an  indefinite  tenure,  and  others  had  wanted  a 
tenure  of  ten  years.  It  had  been  felt  that  in  order  to  secure  the  best  man 
it  would  be  necessary  to  offer  the  Secretary  General  a  five-year  term. 
Mr.  Stettinius  reported  that  he  had  conducted  the  negotiations  on  this 
question  in  London  during  three  or  four  long  and  difficult  weeks  which 
had  included  many  discussions  in  his  own  rooms.  After  delicate  nego¬ 
tiations,  the  Russians  and  French  had  been  brought  to  agree  to  a  five- 
year  term  of  office.  This  was  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  General  could  be  invited  to  resign  if  he  proved  completely 
unsatisfactory. 

Regarding  the  election  of  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  Mr.  Hiss  pointed  out  that  the  eighteen  members  to  be  elected 
would  have  to  be  assigned  terms  of  one,  two,  or  three  years  in  order  to 
establish  the  annual  elections  for  three-year  terms  in  the  future.  The 
United  States  position  assumed  that  the  Big  Five  would  be  auto¬ 
matically  members.  However,  in  order  that  the  situation  should  not 
arise  in  which  three  years  after  the  first  election  all  five  members  came 
up  for  reelection,  allowing  the  election  of  only  one  other  member  at 
that  time,  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  five  powers  should  be  assigned 
varying  terms  of  office  in  alphabetical  order.  Thus,  the  first  three-year 
terms  of  the  Big  Five  would  go  to  China  and  France.  The  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socalist  Republics  would  be  elected 
for  two-year  terms  and  the  United  States  for  a  one-year  term. 

Regarding  the  rest  of  the  slate,  Mr.  Hiss  emphasized  that  it  was 
very  tentative,  still  subject  to  considerable  negotiation.  The  United 
States  position  was  that  Denmark  might  be  elected  as  a  European 
member,  Iraq  from  the  Near  East,  and  Greece  from  Eastern  Europe, 
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all  for  three  years.  There  should  be  four  posts  for  Latin  American 
states.  The  Department  was  still  waiting  to  hear  what  candidates  the 
Latin  American  states  had  agreed  upon.  At  the  last  report,  Peru,  Chile, 
and  Colombia  were  generally  agreed  to  and  the  fourth  post  seemed 
likely  to  be  offered  to  Cuba  or  Uruguay.  The  Latin  American  states 
were  to  hold  a  meeting  on  January  3,  after  which  news  might  be  avail¬ 
able.  The  United  States  slate,  based  on  a  geographical  distribution, 
had  included  Colombia,  Mexico,  Uruguay,  and  Peru.  Now  it  appeared 
that  Mexico  would  not  be  a  candidate  since  it  preferred  to  be  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Security  Council.  Mr.  Hiss  said  that  the  whole  question 
would  have  to  be  negotiated  again  in  London.  The  United  States  slate 
proposed  two-years  terms  for  the  Ukraine,  Canada,  and  Belgium,  and 
one-year  terms  for  Australia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  Hiss  pointed  out  that  the  Delegation  would  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  General  Assembly  committee  report  which  would  be 
made  upon  the  provisional  budgetary,  financial,  and  organizational 
needs  for  assessing  and  collecting  contributions  from  members.  Mr. 
Hiss  pointed  out  that  the  Preparatory  Commission  had  proposed  in 
addition  to  the  Executive  Committee  report  the  setting  up  of  an  ad¬ 
visory  group  of  experts  for  the  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  General  Assembly.  Generally  speaking,  the  budgetary 
arrangements  were  to  be  left  as  fluid  as  possible  until  the  second  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  allow  for  full  study.  It  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  capital  fund  be  established  to  carry  the  expenses  of  the 
first  year’s  operations.  Contributions  to  this  were  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  contribution  quota 
under  which  the  United  States  could  pay  a  maximum  of  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  total  contributions.  Mr.  Hiss  pointed  out  that  some 
states  wished  the  United  States  to  pay  a  larger  proportion  but 
some  states  wished  the  United  States  to  pay  a  smaller  portion  in  order 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  dominating  the  Organization.11  Mr.  Sandi- 
fer  pointed  out  that  it  should  be  clear  that  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  basis  should  apply  only  to  the  capital  fund ;  that  it  was 
not  to  be  a  continuating  arrangement.  It  was  pointed  out  that  if  any 
money  were  left  in  the  capital  fund  after  the  first  year  of  operations, 
that  money  would  probably  be  used  for  a  building  fund.  Senator  Con- 
nally  expressed  the  opinion  that  unless  the  United  States  took  a  strong 
position,  the  United  States  would  be  cheated  and  would  be  saddled 
with  the  entire  cost.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  stated  that  she  understood  the 
United  Kingdom  was  paying  for  the  forthcoming  meeting,  the  ex¬ 
penses  to  be  offset  in  the  final  accounting.  She  inquired  whether  the 
same  held  for  the  expenses  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the 


u  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  pp.  461  ff. 
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United  Nations  Organization.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  United 
Kingdom  payment  was  to  be  offset  against  the  general  contributions, 
not  against  the  United  Kingdom  contribution  to  the  capital  fund. 

Mr.  Hiss  pointed  out  regarding  the  League  of  Nations  dissolution, 
that  the  Preparatory  Commission  had  made  somewhat  different  recom¬ 
mendations  from  those  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  non-political 
functions  of  the  League,  such  as  opium  control,  health  and  transport, 
were  to  be  taken  over  by  the  United  Nations  on  a  provisional  basis. 
All  the  buildings  of  the  League  of  Nations  were  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  United  Nations  and  would  probably  be  used  for  various  groups 
and  commissions.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  also  talk  of  having 
regional  offices  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  located  at  Geneva. 
The  Chairman  went  on  to  state  that  the  Russians  felt  very  definitely 
that  the  United  Nations  should  not  move  to  Geneva  as  a  temporary  site 
and  he  thought  it  very  important  that  there  not  be  any  mention  of  such 
a  possibility.  He  thought  that  the  Organization  should  move  straight 
away  to  the  United  States  to  its  new  site  as  soon  as  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  agreed  that  this  was  highly  desirable. 

Regarding  the  organization  of  the  Secretariat,  the  United  States 
position  was  that  the  Secretary  General  should  be  allowed  as  much 
discretion  as  possible,  that  the  General  Assembly  should  merely  lay 
down  provisional  guides  and  rules  for  the  organization  of  the  Secre¬ 
tariat,  and  definite  rules  should  be  adopted  at  the  second  session  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  General.  Mr.  Hiss  stated  that 
Mr.  Bloom  had  previously  made  known  to  him  his  very  strong  feeling 
that  the  Secretary  General  should  have  complete  freedom  to  choose 
the  Under  Secretary  General  and  the  Assistant  Secretaries  General, 
and  Mr.  Hiss  stated  that  this  was  the  clear  intention  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations.  Although  the  General  Assembly  would  have  to  approve 
the  Secretariat  officers,  the  Secretary  General  would  have  a  free  hand 
in  choosing  them.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  stated  that  she  thought  that  the 
Secretariat  was  an  extremely  important  part  of  the  Organization  and 
it  seemed  to  her  that  there  was  a  point  to  be  watched  very  carefully 
in  its  organization,  more  especially  with  regard  to  those  nations  with 
long  and  old  governmental  procedures.  She  thought  it  very  important 
that  there  should  be  a  combination  of  age  groups  which  would  utilize 
the  experience  of  older  men  but  which  might  also  bring  in  younger 
men.  She  thought  that  there  might  be  a  tendency  to  unload  older 
personnel  from  various  Foreign  Offices  who  were  not  wanted  by  their 
home  governments  and  who  could  be  sent  off  to  the  United  Nations 
as  a  sort  of  pension.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  said  that  she  had  been  pleased  to 
notice  the  Executive  Committee  recommendation  that  there  should 
be  a  suitable  range  of  ages,  but  thought  it  was  a  point  which  could  be 
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easily  overlooked,  and  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  are  dis¬ 
cussing  organizational  matters.  Mr.  Stettinius  agreed  that  that  was  a 
very  important  point. 

In  discussing  the  report  of  the  General  Assembly  Committee  relat¬ 
ing  to  trusteeship,  Mr.  Hiss  pointed  out  that  the  Mandates  Commission 
of  the  League  of  Nations  would  expire  with  that  body.  However,  in 
answer  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Bloom  Mr.  Hiss  emphasized  that  the 
limitations  upon  the  authority  of  the  mandatories  did  not  end  until 
Trusteeship  agreements  had  been  concluded.  Mr.  Hiss  pointed  out  that 
the  mandatory  powers  had  agreed  in  the  Charter  that  mandated  ter¬ 
ritories  were  appropriate  for  trusteeship.12  Mr.  Hiss  believed  that  prob¬ 
ably  the  General  Assembly  would  recommend  that  agreements  to  place 
the  mandated  territories  under  trusteeship  be  negotiated  before  the 
second  part  of  the  General  Assembly  convened.  Mr.  Bloom  pointed 
out  that  some  machinery  was  necessary  to  carry  on  certain  functions 
of  the  Mandates  Commission  and  that  there  would  have  to  be  action 
on  this  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Bloom  emphasized 
his  feeling  that  this  must  be  done  because  if  the  Mandate  Commission 
ended  and  there  were  no  one  to  handle  mandated  territories  a  very  bad 
situation  would  result. 

Mr.  Hiss  reported,  regarding  the  site  of  the  headquarters,  that  the 
United  States  position  was  that  the  question  of  preferences  [ privileges ] 
and  immunities  and  status  to  be  accorded  the  permanent  site  was  a 
question  which  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  second  part  of  the  first  ses¬ 
sion,  because  negotiations  on  those  questions  would  have  to  be  carried 
out  with  the  appropriate  American  federal,  state,  and  local  author¬ 
ities.13  Mr.  Hiss  reported  that  the  general  feeling  seemed  to  be  that 
the  Organization  should  be  free  from  taxation  on  its  land  and  should 
receive  inviolability  for  its  land  and  buildings.  However,  public  serv¬ 
ices  should  be  handled  by  contract  and  highway  police,  et  cetera,  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  state.  He  reported  that  some  members  of  Congress  had 
recommended  that  there  be  established  an  international  enclave  for  the 
permanent  headquarters.  Senator  Connally  interjected  that  the  United 
States  could  not  do  this  because  it  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Stettinius  stated  that  there  would  be  distributed  to  the  members 
of  the  Delegation  a  protest  from  Mayor  Lapliam.  (Doc,  USGA/Ia/ 
4) 14  He  stated  that  he  expected  Australia  and  China  to  be  active  in 
reopening  discussion  on  the  motion  that  the  headquarters  must  be  in 
the  Eastern  United  States.  Mr.  Bloom  stated  that  he  thought  it  was 

12  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  pp.  544  ft. 

18  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  pp.  60  ft. 

14  Not  printed.  This  is  a  reference  to  the  extensive  work  done  by  many  cities  of 
the  United  States  to  persuade  the  United  Nations  to  locate  its  permanent  head¬ 
quarters  within  their  respective  boundaries;  Roger  Lapham  was  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco. 
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unfair  that  one-half  of  the  United  States  should  be  foreclosed  from 
consideration  and  he  felt  that  San  Francisco  should  not  be  cut  off.  Mr. 
Stettinius  said  that  he  was  sure  that  the  question  would  be  reopened, 
pointing  out  that  when  the  vote  was  taken  there  were  eleven  members 
absent,  and  ten  abstained  from  voting.  Mr.  Stettinius  pointed  out  that 
it  was  important  that  a  site  should  be  chosen  which  would  offer  office 
and  hotel  facilities  for  several  hundred  people  who  would  have  to  get 
right  to  work  after  the  first  session  adjourned. 

Regarding  the  nomination  of  judges  for  the  Court  of  Justice,  Mr. 
Hiss  reported  that  the  United  States  has  not  attempted  a  selection 
among  the  nominees  since  nominations  do  not  close  until  January  10. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Delegation  should  not  schedule  further 
formal  meetings  for  the  moment  but  should  meet  informally  each 
morning  at  11  a.  m.  with  Mr.  Hiss  and  Mr.  Pasvolsky  to  discuss  such 
questions  as  the  Delegates  might  have. 


IO  Files  :  USGA/Ia/Del.  Min./2  (Chr) 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation  on  Board  the 
Queen  Elizabeth ,  January  3, 191^6, 11: 30  a.  m. 

SECRET 

[Here  follows  list  of  names  of  persons  (29)  present.] 

Senator  Connally  presided  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Stettinius. 

Mr.  Pasvolsky  explained  the  background  of  some  of  the  decisions 
upon  which  the  Charter  is  based ;  he  outlined  some  of  the  more  con¬ 
troversial  questions  in  the  discussions  at  the  drafting  stage  and  indi¬ 
cated  the  reasoning  behind  the  decisions  on  those  questions.  He  referred 
the  meeting  to  the  Chart  in  the  front  of  Book  1 18  as  a  basis  for  his 
discussion. 

Mr.  Pasvolsky  stated  that  the  main  structure  of  UNO  was  developed 
and  agreed  upon  after  reconciliation  of  differences  in  viewpoint. 
There  was  the  basic  question  of  whether  an  international  organ¬ 
ization  should  be  responsible  only  for  peace  and  security  or  should  in 
addition  deal  with  other  problems  including  social  and  economic  ques¬ 
tions.  The  United  States  position  had  always  been  that  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  should  handle  economic  and  social  problems  as  well  as  security 
questions  with  a  close  inter-relationship  among  the  parts  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization.  This  position  was  based  upon  the  conviction  that  economic 
and  social  cooperation  is  an  essential  element  of  maintaining  peace  and 

15  This  refers  to  one  of  the  briefing  books  described  in  the  editorial  note,  p.  7. 
The  chart  in  question  is  missing  from  the  set  in  the  IO  Files;  presumably  it  was 
an  organizational  chart. 
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that,  at  the  same  time,  peace  and  security  are  essential  bases  for 
developing  economic  and  social  cooperation. 

At  Dumbarton  Oaks  16  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  over 
whether  there  should  be  one  or  two  organizations.  Whereas  the  United 
States  and  the  British  preferred  a  single  entity,  the  Soviet  Union 
wanted  two  organizations.  The  Soviet  Union  took  the  position  that 
economic  and  social  questions  were  so  important  that  they  should  be 
dealt  with  separately;  they  felt  that  the  League  of  Nations  tried  to 
cover  too  much  ground  which  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  failure 
especially  as  to  peace  and  security.  However,  the  Soviet  Delegation 
ultimately  became  persuaded  of  the  soundness  of  our  position. 

Another  basic  issue  discussed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Charter 
drafting  period  was  that  of  the  role  of  the  General  Assembly  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Security  Council.  The  League  of  Nations  Assembly  and 
its  Council  (with  a  limited  membership  which  increased  from  9  to  15) , 
exercised  similar  functions  and  had  similar  powers.  Those  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  United  States  position  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  Charter  discussions,  felt  that  the  League  arrangement  resulted 
in  “everybody’s  business  being  nobody’s  business” ;  the  League  Council, 
they  felt,  did  cover  too  much  ground.  Hence,  the  Security  Council 
should  be  limited  strictly  to  security  issues,  whereas  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  could  deal  with  a  range  of  other  and  related  questions  including 
political  stability,  and  economic  and  social  welfare  which  bear  upon 
conditions  of  stability  among  nations.  This  conception  proved  to  have 
a  general  appeal  and  since  it  provided  a  principal  organ  with  functions 
limited  to  security,  it  assisted  the  Russians  in  accepting  the  United 
States  concept  of  an  organization  that  would  include  also  other 
functions  for  which  other  organs  would  be  responsible. 

Another  early  question  was  whether  or  not  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  should  have  a  restricted  membership  and  autonomous  powers 
outside  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council.  It  was  decided  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
should  have  less  freedom  and  independence  and  should,  in  fact,  operate 
under  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly.  There  were  several  rea¬ 
sons:  (a)  Individual  nations  were  ready  to  go  less  far  in  granting 
authority  to  an  international  organization  in  the  economic  and  social 
field  than  in  the  security  field,  (b)  The  General  Assembly  with  its  full 
membership  of  the  United  Nations  was  the  appropriate  organ  to  serve 
as  a  coordinator  in  the  expanding  field  of  specialized  agencies  which 

16  For  documentation  on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  preliminaries  to  the  establishment 
of  an  international  organization  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  held  at  Washington,  D.C.,  August  21-October  7,  1944,  see  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  1944,  vol.  i,  pp.  713  ff. 
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themselves  were  expected  to  be  composed  of  most  or  all  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

Still  another  issue  was  that  of  the  Court’s  status.  The  British 
thought  that  in  view  of  the  United  States  attitude  toward  an  Inter¬ 
national  Court  after  World  War  I,  the  United  States  would  accept  a 
Court  more  readily  if  it  were  separated  from  the  UNO.17  There  was  also 
a  general  desire  to  use  the  Statute  of  the  old  Court  under  which  con¬ 
siderable  experience  had  been  gained.  General  agreement  to  make  the 
Court  a  principal  organ  of  the  UNO  was  achieved  by  giving  the 
Court  more  freedom  for  its  own  internal  management  than  was  the 
case  with  other  organs,  yet  creating  it  through  the  Charter. 

Fundamental  to  the  nature  of  the  Organization  itself  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  there  should  be  an  over-all  world  organization  as  the 
basic  structure,  or  whether,  as  the  British  thought  at  that  time,  there 
should  be  a  series  of  regional  organizations  capped  by  a  loose  world 
structure  at  the  top.  Mr.  Churchill  and  his  advisers  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  discussions  preferred  the  latter  alternative.  The  United  States 
never  agreed  with  that  position  and  felt  that  while  there  clearly  were 
functions  for  regional  organizations  they  should  be  built  within  the 
framework  of  a  world  structure,  the  viewpoint  which  ultimately 
prevailed. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  known  controversy  has  been  that  over  the 
voting  provisions,  and  the  so-called  “veto  power”.18  Mr.  Pasvolsky 
recalled  that  the  Security  Council  possesses  all  the  powers  of  the 
League  Council  and  substantially  more.  He  observed  that  the  League 
of  Nations  itself  operated  on  the  rule  of  unanimity  on  substantive 
questions,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Early  in  the  considerations  of 
the  Charter,  its  framers  raised  the  question  of  whether  the  time  had 
come  for  a  step  forward — away  from  the  rule  of  unanimity  and  to¬ 
ward  the  majority  rule  principle.  The  majority  system  was  clearly 
indicated  for  the  General  Assembly,  its  powers  being  limited  to  rec¬ 
ommending.  However,  the  Security  Council  while  operating  in  a 
limited  field  was  to  have  substantial  power  to  act.  Could  for  instance 
the  United  States  be  asked  to  use  its  troops  against  its  own  desires 

though  obviously  not  against  itself)  ?  In  the  light  of  that  type  of 
question,  the  United  States  was  clearly  as  much  interested  in  the  veto 
power  as  was  the  Soviet  Union.  (Our  controversy  with  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  question  of  whether  a  country  itself  involved  in  a  con¬ 
troversy  should  have  the  right  to  vote,  was  a  separate  question.) 

Whereas,  under  the  unanimity  rule  of  the  League  all  Council  mem¬ 
bers  had  the  veto  power,  it  was  agreed  that  in  the  Security  Council 

11  For  documentation  regarding  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  see  pp.  53  ff. 

18  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  pp.  251  ff. 
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a  decision  could  be  made  by  seven  of  eleven  members,  which  would 
bind  the  whole  organization  in  certain  cases,  requiring,  however,  the 
concurrence  of  the  five  permanent  members.  The  principal  point  of 
consideration  was  actually  less  the  veto  than  the  fact  that  decisions 
of  the  Council  were  binding  upon  the  whole  membership  of  the 
Organization. 

Mr.  Pasvolsky  observed  that  in  Mr.  Evatt’s  criticisms  of  the 
veto  power,  Mr.  Evatt  was  consciously  playing  the  part  of  the 
gadfly  in  impressing  upon  world  opinion  and  upon  the  Great  Powers 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  the  Great  Powers  in  the  use  of  the 
veto.  Mr.  Evatt  fully  recognizes  that  if  the  veto  were  abolished  the 
powers  of  the  Security  Council  necessarily  would  have  to  be  curtailed. 

Another  of  the  basic  issues  which  arose  early  in  the  discussions 
was  that  of  whether  there  should  be  an  international  police  force  or 
whether  member  nations  should  provide  contingents  from  their  own 
forces.  The  military  advisers  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  considered  this  ques¬ 
tion  at  great  length,  the  U.S.S.E.  being  the  principal  proponent  of  the 
international  force.  However,  the  military  advisers  ultimately  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  practical  difficulties  were  insuperable.  In  response  to  a 
question  by  Mr.  Lewis  Lorwin,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Pasvolsky  indicated  that  some  of  those  difficulties  included  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  such  a  force  would  have  to  be  supported  from  some  kind 
of  international  tax  base,  international  territory  would  have  to  be 
maintained  to  house,  train,  and  deploy  such  forces  and  perhaps  world 
establishments  would  have  to  be  operated  to  manufacture  arms  and 
equipment.  Senator  Connally  added  that  he  had  combatted  the  idea 
from  the  beginning  and  observed  that  frictions  would  have  been 
created  wherever  such  forces  were  stationed  just  as  frictions  had  been 
created  during  the  war  by  stationing  of  “foreign  troops”  in  various 
lands. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  observed,  and  Mr.  Pasvolsky  agreed,  that  under  the 
arrangements  contemplated  in  the  Charter  it  would  be  practical  for 
the  Security  Council  to  use  those  forces  closest  to  the  seat  of  trouble. 
It  was  observed  that  this  would,  of  course,  be  up  to  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  which  can  ask  some  or  all  of  the  forces  under  its  control  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  given  action. 

Mr.  Pasvolsky  also  observed  that  a  subsidiary  question  concerning 
armed  forces  was  whether  there  should  be  commitments  by  the  various 
nations  for  limited  or  unlimited  contingents.  The  United  States  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  problem  felt  certain  the  contingents  would  have  to  be 
limited  and  that  there  would  be  a  substantial  advantage  in  the  Security 
Council’s  knowing  exactly  what  forces  it  had  available.19 


13  For  documentation  regarding  this  subject,  see  pp.  712  ff. 
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Mrs.  Roosevelt  raised  tlie  question  of  the  relationship  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Rio  Treaty,  announced  in  today’s  news  reports,  to  the  Charter. 
Mr.  Pasvolsky  observed  that  the  basic  concept  of  the  proposed  Inter- 
American  Treaty  had  its  origins  in  the  Resolution  of  Habana,  1940, 
and  in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec.20  An  attack  by  any  state  against  any 
American  nation  will  be  considered  an  attack  against  all,  and  all 
parties  have  an  obligation  to  take  some  action,  and  all  are  obligated  to 
consult  although  they  may  or  may  not  act. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  an  attack,  and  a  threat  of 
attack,  are  to  be  considered  as  subject  to  the  same  type  of  action.  Mr. 
Dulles  observed  that  this  question  had  required  a  month  to  settle  in 
San  Francisco  and  had  given  rise  to  the  famous  self-defense  article 
of  the  Charter  (Article  51)  which  provides  that  “Nothing  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  Charter  shall  impair  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective 
self-defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures  necessary 
to  maintain  international  peace  and  security.”,  et  cetera.  This  Article 
does  not,  however,  permit  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  to  act  in  case 
of  a  threat  or  to  intervene  to  prevent  a  threat  of  attack  until  authorized 
to  do  so  by  the  Security  Council. 

Under  the  proposed  Rio  Treaty,  American  nations  may  act  to  repel 
an  attack  until  the  Security  Council  itself  takes  action,  Mr.  Pasvolsky 
explained.  In  the  case  of  threats  to  the  peace  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere,  the  American  nations  must  consult  but  enforcement  action  must 
be  authorized  by  the  Security  Council.  The  character  and  extent  of  aid 
in  the  case  of  attack  is  within  the  discretion  of  each  party.  Two-thirds 
of  the  American  nations  must  agree  to  measures  to  be  taken  for  col¬ 
lective  action  and  those  who  so  vote  are  obligated  to  assist.  All  are 
obligated  to  consult  in  case  of  attack. 

General  Kenney  raised  the  question  whether  under  the  proposed 
Rio  Treaty,  the  United  States  could  step  in  without  Security  Council 
consent  if,  for  example,  Paraguay  were  to  attack  Bolivia.  Mr.  Pasvol¬ 
sky  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  could  do  so  and  that  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  could  then  consider  whether  it  approved  the  action.  Even 
if  all  other  members  of  the  Security  Council  decided  that  they  did  not 
approve  the  United  States  could,  of  course,  veto  disapproval.  How- 

20  For  text  of  the  proposed  Inter-American  treaty,  later  known  as  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  signed  on  September  2,  1947  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  see  Department  of  State  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  (TIAS)  No.  1S38,  or  62  Stat.  (pt.  2)  16S1 ;  the  Resolution  of  Habana  was 
Article  XIV  of  the  Final  Act  and  Convention  signed  on  July  30,  1940  at  Habana 
at  the  completion  of  the  Second  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  American  Republics,  held  July  21-30,  1940.  For  text  of  the  Final  Act  and 
Convention,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August  24,  1940,  pp.  127  ff ;  the 
Act  of  Chapultepec  was  Resolution  IX  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  and  was  signed  on  March  8,  1945  at 
Mexico  City.  For  text  of  the  Act,  see  TIAS  No.  1543,  or  60  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1847. 
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ever,  such  an  action  obviously  would  put  the  United  States  in  a  very 
awkward  position. 

Mr.  Pasvolsky  emphasized  that  the  proposed  Rio  Treaty  could  not 
modify  the  rights  of  the  Security  Council  to  act  under  the  Charter 
or  the  rights  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense.  He  pointed  out, 
however,  that  if  the  Security  Council  should  state  that  it  expected 
to  handle  a  given  problem  a  regional  group  such  as  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  system  could  not  continue  its  activities  independently. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  Security  Council  must  be  kept 
informed  of  steps  contemplated  by  a  regional  group  such  as  the  Inter- 
American  system. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  observed  that  presumably  the  Security  Council  would 
know  of  trouble  and  potential  aggression  brewing  in  any  part  of  the 
world  and  would  act  to  head  off  possible  attack.  In  this  connection,  she 
pointed  out  that  she  felt  that  the  prevention  of  the  causes  of  Avar  was 
a  number-one  responsibility  of  the  Organization  and  said  that  she 
wondered  whether  it  was  generally  recognized  that  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  therefore  has  almost  as  heavy  a  responsibility  in  the 
security  field  as  the  Security  Council  itself.  Mr.  Pasvolsky  pointed  out 
that  not  only  did  such  responsibility  rest  with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  but  also  with  its  parent  body,  the  General  Assembly.  He  ob¬ 
served  that  there  are  a  variety  of  causes  of  war — political  as  Avell  as 
economic  and  social.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  Secretary  General,  he  said,  all  should  keep  the 
Security  Council  informed  concerning  threats  to  the  peace.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  poAver  of  the  Secretary  General  in  this  connection  is  a 
great  advance  over  the  League  of  Nations  in  this  respect.  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt  added  her  observation  that  one  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  the 
League  Avas  that  it  could  not  tackle  causes  of  war. 

Senator  Connally  observed  that  in  his  opinion  the  proposed  Rio 
Treaty  should  have  a  strong  deterrent  effect  upon  possible  aggression 
by  the  American  nations.  He  said  clearly  that  the  existence  of  the 
treaty  arrangements  could  not  prove  hurtful  and  might  very  Avell  be 
helpful.  Mr.  Pasvolsky  agreed  and  obseiwed  that  it  imposed  an  implicit 
obligation  on  all  countries  in  the  Americas. 

Mr.  Pasvolsky  also  outlined  briefly  the  basis  of  the  Charter  pro¬ 
visions  concerning  dependent  areas.  He  pointed  out  that  there  are  three 
different  types  of  dependent  areas:  (a)  mandates  taken  over  from 
enemies  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  World  War  I;  (b)  territories  to  be 
detached  from  the  enemies  of  the  United  Nations  in  World  War  II; 
(c)  colonial  areas  which  might  voluntarily  be  placed  under  trustee¬ 
ship  by  the  parent  countries. 

He  said  there  had  existed,  and  he  felt  there  continued  to  exist,  two 
extreme  vieAvs  on  Iioav  to  handle  dependent  areas  in  the  United  Nations 
framework.  One  view  held  that  an  international  system  was  not  feasi- 
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ble  and  that  a  colonial  system  under  independent  parent  powers  was 
the  answer.  The  opposite  extreme  was  the  view  that  no  single  nation 
should  take  responsibility  for  any  dependent  area  and  that  all 
dependent  areas  should  be  held  internationally. 

Between  these  extremes  lay  the  idea  behind  the  Charter — a  system  of 
international  trusteeship  for  some  territories. 

In  San  Francisco  it  had  been  agreed  that  for  each  territory  placed 
under  trusteeship  an  agreement  would  have  to  be  negotiated  among  the 
“states  directly  concerned”.  The  agreements  would  have  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  terms  thereafter 
could  be  modified  only  by  the  parties  to  the  agreements.  The  General 
Assembly  was  to  be  responsible  for  approving  agreements  covering 
non-strategic  territories  and  the  Security  Council  for  territories 
deemed  to  be  strategic. 

Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter  setting  forth  the  declaration  of  principles 
regarding  non-self-governing  territories  was,  he  said,  a  gesture  in  the 
direction  of  colonial  areas  in  general.  While  Chapter  XI  does  not  carry 
supervision  by  the  United  Nations  over  colonial  areas,  it  is  a  self- 
imposed  obligation  on  colonial  powers  to  live  up  to  the  standards  set 
in  the  declaration  and  to  report  upon  colonial  administration  to  the 
Organization. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  asked  what  action  could  be  taken  by  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  if  the  report  of  a  colonial  power  was  not  satisfactory.  It  was  ob¬ 
served  that  the  real  sanction  in  such  case  was  public  opinion  and  that 
there  could  be  discussion  in  the  General  Assembly  and  even  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  censure. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  which  powers  are  the  “states  directly 
concerned”.  Mr.  Pasvolsky  said  that  so  far  as  the  mandated  territories 
were  concerned  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  the  basis  for  the  United 
States  position  that  the  “states  directly  concerned”  were  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  of  World  War  I — the  United  States,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  and  Japan.  The  two  latter  states  had,  of  course,  elimi¬ 
nated  themselves  as  enemy  states  of  the  United  Nations  in  World  War 
II.  It  is  for  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  of  World  War  I  (with¬ 
out  Italy  and  Japan)  to  decide  what  other  states  are  “directly  con¬ 
cerned”.  If  another  state  is  the  mandatory  it  is  a  “state  directly  con¬ 
cerned”.  The  addition  of  still  others  is  a  subject  for  negotiation.  For 
territories  detached  from  enemy  states  in  World  War  II  the  question 
of  which  powers  are  “states  directly  concerned”  must  be  settled  by 
peace  treaties  to  be  drafted,  under  the  procedure  outlined  in  the  recent 
Moscow  communique.  So  far  as  colonies  are  concerned,  Mr.  Pasvolsky 
said  that  parent  powers  would  simply  prepare  an  agreement  with  the 
proposed  trustee  which  might  in  any  instance  be  the  parent  power 
itself. 

Mr.  Fortas  observed  that  in  certain  instances  there  might  be  a 
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stronger  sanction  than  public  opinion  for  violations  of  Chapter  XI. 
He  said  that  perhaps  Article  14  of  the  Charter  could  be  invoked,  thus 
permitting  the  General  Assembly  to  recommend  measures  “for  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  a  situation,  regardless  of  origin,  which  it  deems 
likely  to  impair  the  general  welfare  or  friendly  relations  among 
nations,  .  . 
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Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  ~by  Mr.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  21 

secret  [London,]  January  4,  1946. 

Ambassador  Taquizadeh,  Iranian  Ambassador  to  the  U.Iv.  and 
Chairman  of  the  Iranian  Delegation  of  the  General  Assembly,  called 
on  me  today  to  express  his  hope  for  U.S.  support  for  election  of  Iran 
to  a  non-permanent  seat  on  the  first  Security  Council.  He  explained 
that  he  assumed  that  the  Middle  Eastern  states,  including  the  Arab 
League  and  Turkey  and  Iran,  would  be  entitled  to  at  least  one  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Security  Council.  He  was  very  humble  and  very 
modest  and  very  friendly. 

He  pointed  out  that  Iran  had  been  the  first  state  in  this  area  to  join 
in  the  war  actively,  was  the  “bridge  of  victory”,  that  it  had  put  all 
of  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies,  had  suffered  from  lack  of 
food  to  support  the  war  effort  and  in  many  other  respects,  and  that 
the  service  of  Iran  had  been  expressly  recognized  by  Roosevelt, 
Churchill  and  Stalin  at  Teheran. 

Ambassador  Taquizadeh  advised  me  that  his  government  had  re¬ 
luctantly  and  “with  a  heavy  heart”  decided  today  not  to  put  the 
Azerbaijan  question  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  due  to 
the  consultations  that  were  going  forward  in  Teheran  with  the  U.S. 
and  U.Iv.  representatives.22  The  view  of  his  government  had  been  that 
if  nothing  came  of  these  discussions  after  approaching  the  Soviet 
Union  they  had  no  choice  except  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  had  fully  intended  to  request  that  it  be  added  to  the 
agenda,  but  at  the  last  moment  they  had  felt  that  it  might  only  be 
disturbing  it  at  a  critical  time  in  the  life  of  the  United  Nations  and 
had  concluded  not  to  request  its  addition  to  the  agenda. 

In  the  circumstances  his  government  felt  that  it  was  imperative  to 
be  elected  to  the  Security  Council  and  that  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
their  problem  face  to  face  with  the  great  powers  in  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  might  be  of  some  help;  that  their  Ambassador  in  Washington 

21  Mr.  Stevenson,  formerly  acting  United  States  Representative  on  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission  of  the  United  Nation*,  and  newly  designated  as  an  Alter¬ 
nate  Representative  on  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly, 
had  remained  in  London  during  the  interim  between  the  meetings  of  the  two 
bodies. 

22  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  vol.  vii,  pp.  2S9  if. 
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had  contacted  certain  people  in  the  State  Department  and  found  them 
sympathetic  but  due  to  the  Christmas  holidays  the  conversations  had 
not  been  comprehensive. 

He  also  informed  me  that  Turkey  would  actively  support  Iran  for 
non-permanent  membership  on  the  Security  Council. 

I  told  the  Ambassador  that  I  hoped  the  Arab  states,  together  with 
Turkey  and  Iran,  would  try  to  agree  among  themselves  upon  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Security  Council,  that  I  understood  that  Egypt  was 
actively  seeking  the  post,  but  that  so  far  as  I  was  informed,  no  com¬ 
mitments  had  been  made  and  that  I  felt  reasonably  confident  that  my 
government  would  consider  Iran’s  candidacy  most  sympathetically  if 
there  was  any  common  agreement  on  her  selection  among  the  Middle 
Eastern  powers.  He  said  he  would  initiate  some  talks  with  the  Arab 
League  states  and  left  with  an  earnest  expression  of  hope  that  we 
would  find  it  convenient  to  give  Iran's  position  every  possible 
consideration. 


501.BB/1-446 

United  States  Delegation  Working  Paper  23 

Assignment  of  Positions  in  tiie  General  Assembly 

Attached  are  a  series  of  tables  with  suggested  alternative  distribu¬ 
tions  of  positions  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  table  suggesting  the 
composition  of  the  Credentials  Committee.  These  tables  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  conjunction  with  the  notes  which  follow. 

General  Principle  of  Distribution 

The  President,  7  Vice-Presidents  and  6  Chairmen  of  the  main  com¬ 
mittees  constitute  the  General  Committee  (total  14) . 

As  a  general  principle,  the  distribution  of  seats  should  follow  the 
distribution  in  the  Executive  Committee  [of  the  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion],  i.e.,  5  major  powers,  3  Latin  American,  2  Dominion,  2  Eastern 
European,  1  Western  European,  1  Middle  Eastern.  This  principle  is. 
followed  in  all  the  attached  tables. 

President 

Hie  U.  S.  Candidate  for  President  is  Lie  of  Norway.  The  British 
candidate  is  Spaak  of  Belgium.  Many  Latin  American  states  favor 
Evatt  of  Australia.  The  USSR  may  propose  Poland.  It  is  assumed 
that  we  will  not  agree  to  Poland,  but  may  agree  to  one  of  the  other 
candidates.  In  consequence  the  attached  tables  are  made  up  on  the 
basis  of  (1)  Norway  as  President,  (2)  Belgium  as  President,  and  (3) 
Australia  as  President. 

23  Transmitted  to  Mr.  Stettinius  on  January  4  (en  route)  by  Mr.  Abe  Feller  of 
the  United  States  Delegation  Staff  of  Advisers. 
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V  ice-Presidents 

In  Tables  1,  2  and  3,  the  Vice-Presidents  are  the  Big  Five,  plus 
Poland  and  Uruguay.  Poland  is  selected  in  order  to  short-circuit  a 
possible  Soviet  drive  for  a  Polish  President.  Uruguay  is  selected  be¬ 
cause  (a)  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  Latin  American  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  and  (b)  as  a  consolation  for  Uruguay’s  failure  to  be  elected  to 

ECOSOC. 

It  would  be  helpful  for  future  development  of  the  United  Nations 
if  it  were  possible  not  to  establish  the  precedent  that  all  of  the  Big 
Five  must  be  Vice-Presidents,  although  it  is  agreed  that  all  five  should 
be  on  the  General  Committee.  If  at  all  feasible,  one  of  the  Big  Five 
should  take  a  committee  chairmanship.  Table  IV  is  an  illustration  of 
such  a  situation  in  which  either  China  or  the  USA  would  hold  the 
•chairmanship  of  the  Political  and  Security  Committee.  In  such  event 
there  would  be  three  small  power  ATce-Chairmen.  In  the  illustration 
Iran  (or  Egypt)  is  listed  as  the  third  of  these  posts. 

The  Russians  may  raise  strong  objection  to  Iran  as  a  member  of 
the  General  Committee,  and  may  likely  suggest  Syria.  Since  Syria  is 
a  very  small  and  very  recent  state  and  since  the  French  would  not  be 
too  pleased  with  such  a  choice,  it  is  unlikely  that  Syria  would  find 
general  favor.  We  have  therefore  suggested  Egypt  as  an  alternative 
to  Iran. 

Committee  Chairmanships 

The  choice  of  committee  chairmanships  must  be  based  partly  on 
political  considerations  and  partly  on  considerations  of  personal  com¬ 
petence.  These  are  difficult  criteria  to  reconcile.  The  explanation  for 
individual  choices  appears  in  footnotes  to  the  Tables. 

Latin  American  States 

The  Latin  American  states  are  allocated  1  Vice-Presidency,  2  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  and  2  committee  vice-chairmen.  Before  definitive 
choices  are  made,  they  should  be  checked  with  the  leading  Latin 
American  delegations.  The  reasons  for  the  suggestions  here  given  are 
as  follows :  Uruguay  for  Vice-President  and  Venezuela  for  a  commit¬ 
tee  vice-chairman  as  consolations  for  failure  to  be  elected  to  ECOSOC ; 
Colombia  as  chairman  of  the  Trusteeship  Committee  because  of 
Zuleta’s 24  competence ;  Mexico  as  chairman  of  the  Legal  Committee 
because  of  Padilla  Nervo’s  25  competence.  It  is  likely  that  small  Latin 
American  states  will  object  to  these  choices,  since  some  of  them  desire 
to  establish  a  principle  of  rotation.  We  recommend  that  such  a  ten¬ 
dency  should  be  resisted.  The  General  Committee  is  important  and  we 

24  Dr.  Eduardo  Zuleta  Angel  of  Colombia,  President  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission. 

25  Sr.  Luis  Padilla  Nervo,  Mexican  diplomat  and  Mexican  Representative  at 
the  San  Francisco  Conference. 
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should  have  important  states  and  strong  men  on  it.  Colombia  and 
Mexico  will  be  exceptionally  helpful  because  of  the  great  ability  and 
experience  of  the  two  men  mentioned.  In  addition  the  U.S.  can  count 
on  these  men  to  give  it  strong  and  effective  support,  without  any  sus¬ 
picion  that  they  are  acting  as  mere  puppets.  We  have  not  discovered 
yet  any  outstanding  men  among  the  smaller  Latin  American  states, 
and  have  found  at  least  three  delegates  from  such  states  who  are  un¬ 
acceptable  for  any  important  posts.  In  order  to  leave  some  leeway  for 
strong  objections  to  a  continuing  important  role  for  Colombia,  we 
have  suggested  Venezuela  as  an  alternative. 

Rapporteurs 

We  have  made  no  suggestions  for  choice  of  rapporteurs.  It  would 
be  advisable  to  keep  these  positions  open  until  after  the  committees 
have  been  organized  in  order  to  enable  a  choice  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  competence  of  individuals,  and  also  in  order  to  give  a  greater  leeway 
for  distribution  among  states  after  the  other  posts  have  been  filled. 


[Annex  I] 


Table  1 26 

(Norway  as  President) 
President:  Norway 

Vice  Presidents:  China,  France,  UK,  USA,  USSR 
Poland 
Uruguay 


Committee  Chairman 

Political  and  Security  New  Zealand* 
Economic  Australia* 


Social 

Trusteeship 

Administrative  & 
Budgetary 

Legal 


Ukraine* * * * § 
Colombia  (or 
Venezuela)  § 
Iran  (or  Egypt)  II 

Mexico1^ 


Vice-Chairman 
Yugoslavia 
Egypt  (or  Iran) 
Belgium 
Canada 

Venezuela 

(or  Colombia) 

South  Africa 


26  The  footnotes  attached  to  Table  I  appear  in  the  original. 

*Because  of  Fraser’s  personal  competence. 

f  As  a  consolation  for  not  being  elected  President,  and  because  the  Australian 
delegation  would  very  likely  furnish  a  competent  chairman. 

{Because  of  Manuilsky’s  personal  competence.  Some  objection  possible  from 
British  on  ground  that  the  Social  Committee  will  handle  the  refugee  question, 
but  stronger  political  objections  to  an  Eastern  European  chairman  could  be  made 
with  respect  to  almost  any  other  committee. 

§  See  explanatory  memorandum  [p.  134], 

||A  Middle  Eastern  state  should  be  on  general  committee.  Either  Entezam  of 
Iran  or  Badawi  of  Egypt  should  be  able  to  handle  the  job,  although  neither  would 
be  ideal. 

IF  See  attached  memorandum  [p.  134], 
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[Annex  II] 
Table  II 


(Belgium  as  President) 


President :  Belgium 

Vice-Presidents:  China,  France,  UK,  USA,  USSR 
Poland 
Uruguay 


Committee  Chairman 

Political  and  Security  New  Zealand 


Economic 

Social 

Trusteeship 

Administrative  & 
Budgetary 
Legal 


Australia 
Ukraine 
Colombia  (or 
Venezuela) 
Iran  (or  Egypt) 

Mexico 


(See  footnotes  on  Table  I.) 


Vice-Chairman 
Yugoslavia 
Egypt  (or  Iran) 
Norway 
Canada 

Venezuela  (or 
Colombia) 
South  Africa 


[Annex  III] 
Table  III 


(Australia  as  President) 
President :  Australia 

Vice-Presidents:  China,  France,  UK,  USA,  USSR 
Poland 
Uruguay 


Committee  Chairman 

Political  and  Security  New  Zealand 


Economic 


Norway  (or 
Belgium)  ** 
Ukraine 


Social 

Trusteeship 

Administrative  & 
Budgetary 
Legal 


Colombia  (or 
Venezuela) 
Iran  (or  Egypt) 

Mexico 


Vice-Chairman 
Yugoslavia 
Egypt  (or  Iran) 

Belgium  (or 
Norway) 
Canada 

Venezuela  (or 
Colombia) 
South  Africa 


**As  a  consolation  for  not  being  elected  President. 

See  other  footnotes  on  Table  I.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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[Annex  IV] 
Table  IV 


(Illustration  of  a  Big  Power  Holding  a  Committee  Chairmanship) 


President :  Australia 

Vice-Presidents:  France,  UK,  USSR,  USA  (or  China) 
Poland 
Uruguay 
Iran  (or  Egypt) 


Committee  Chairman 

Political  and  Security  China  (or  USA) 


Economic 

Social 

Trusteeship 

Administrative  & 
Budgetary 
Legal 


Norway  (or 
Belgium) 
Ukraine 
Colombia  (or 
Venezuela) 
New  Zealand 

Mexico 


Vice-Chairman 
Yugoslavia 
Egypt  (or  Iran) 

Norway 

Canada 


Venezuela  (or 
Colombia) 
South  Africa 


[Annex  V] 

Table  V 


CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 

(9  members) 


Brazil,  Chairman 

Byelo-Russia 

Cuba 

Ethiopia 

France 


Iraq 
Netherlands 
Philippines 
Turkey 


Note:  Brazil,  Cuba,  Netherlands  and  Turkey  have  been  given  places 
because  they  are  relatively  important  states.  Byelo-Russia,  Ethiopa, 
Iraq  and  the  Philippines  are  designed  to  give  representation  to  Africa, 
Arab  League  and  Asia.  France  has  been  included  in  order  to  avoid 
the  appearance  that  membership  on  this  committee  is  merely  a  sop  for 
not  receiving  anything  else. 
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501.BB/1— 546 

Memorandum  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs  (Boss)  to  the  Counselor  of  the  Department  (Cohen)  27 

[Washington,]  January  5, 1946. 

The  attached  memorandum  28  provides  information  on  the  slates 
supported  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  Security  Council,  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  International  Court  of  Justice,  Secretary  General 
and  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
Briefly  these  slates  are  as  follows : 


SECURITY  COUNCIL 


First  Election  Second  Election  Third  Election 

Brazil  (2  yrs)  .  Peru 

Canada  (2  yrs)  Australia 

Netherlands  (2  yrs)  .  Belgium 

Poland  (1  yr)  Czechoslovakia  . 

Egypt  (lyr)  Turkey  . 

Mexico  (1  yr)  Colombia  . 


ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 


Three  Year  Term 

China 

France 

Peru 

Denmark 

Iraq 

Greece 


Two  Year  Term 
United  Kingdom 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

Cuba 

Ukraine 

Canada 

Belgium 


One  Year  Term 

United  States 

Colombia 

Chile 

Australia 

Czechoslovakia 

Turkey 


INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 


U.S.  Nominations 

Green  H.  Hackworth  —  United  States 
Caracciolo  Parra-Perez  —  Venezuela 
Jules  Basdevant  —  France 

John  Spiropoulos  —  Greece 


secretary  general  (one  of  the  following) 

Henri  Spaak  — Belgium  L.  B.  Pearson  — •  Canada 

J.  H.  Van  Royen —  Netherlands  N.  A.  Robertson  —  Canada 

PRESIDENT - GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  (one  of  following) 

Trygve  Lie  —  Norway 
Henri  Spaak —  Belgium 


27  Mr.  Cohen,  a  Senior  Adviser  to  the  United  States  Delegation,  was  attached 
to  the  Secretary  of  State’s  party  which  was  in  Washington  until  January  7. 

28  Not  found  attached. 
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501.BB/1— 846 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  ~by  the  Principal  Adviser  to  the  United 

States  Delegation  {Hiss) 

secret  [London,]  January  8, 1946. 

Participants :  Mr.  Stettinius 

Ambassador  Eduardo  Zuleta  Angel,  Colombia 
Ambassador  Luis  Padilla  Nervo,  Mexico 
Ambassador  C.  de  Freitas- Valle,  Brazil 
Mr.  Alger  Bliss 

The  call  of  the  three  visitors  was  made  on  their  initiative.  They  said 
that  they  realized  Mr.  Stettinius  was  not  receiving  callers  regularly 
on  detailed  matters  and  that  they  had  been  selected  as  a  committee 
to  pay  their  respects  to  him  on  behalf  of  all  the  Latin  American  Dele¬ 
gations.  They  were,  however,  anxious  to  take  up  with  him  certain 
points  prior  to  a  meeting  of  the  Latin  American  Delegations. 

The  point  in  which  they  were  most  interested  was  whether  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  Latin  American  countries  to  have  two  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  General  Assembly  and  two  chairmen  of  the  Assembly 
committees.  Mr.  Stettinius  said  that  frankly  in  his  opinion  it  would 
not  be  feasible  for  representatives  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
to  be  named  two  of  the  Vice-Presidents.  Mr.  Stettinius  pointed  out 
that  it  was  generally  assumed  that  five  of  the  seven  Vice-Presidents 
would  be  representatives  of  the  five  powers  with  permanent  seats  on 
the  Security  Council.  This  would  leave  only  two  Vice-Presidents  for 
election  at  large  and  it  did  not  seem  reasonable  for  both  of  these  to 
be  filled  by  Latin  Americans.  The  three  visitors  seemed  to  accept  this 
comment  in  good  part. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Stettinius  mentioned  that  we 
had  received  word  directly  from  the  Australians  that  Dr.  Evatt  is 
not  coming  to  London  for  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  Ble 
and  his  three  visitors  seemed  to  feel  that  this  clearly  ruled  out  any 
possibility  of  Dr.  Evatt  being  considered  for  this  post.  Mr.  Stettinius 
also  mentioned  that  we  had  been  informed  indirectly  that  Mr.  Spaak 
is  not  available  for  the  position  of  the  Secretary  General.  There  was 
some  discussion  as  to  our  preferences  for  the  post  of  President  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  view  of  the  above  developments.  Mr.  Stettinius 
indicated  that  since  we  had  originally  contemplated  Mr.  Spaak  as  a 
candidate  for  Secretary  General  and  as  we  had  also  been  favorably 
impressed  by  Dr.  Evatt’s  qualifications  for  President  of  the  General 
Assembly  that  our  attitude  with  reference  to  this  latter  position  was 
now  not  quite  the  same  as  it  had  been  during  the  period  of  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission.  Mr.  Stettinius  thought  that  either  Mr.  Lie  of  Nor- 
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way,  whom  we  had  initially  suggested  for  this  position,  or  Mr.  Spaak 
would  be  an  appropriate  President.  He  said  that  he  understood  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  favorable  sentiment  for  Mr.  Spaak  and  that  perhaps 
he  might  become  a  unanimous  choice.  His  three  visitors  indicated  that 
they  preferred  Spaak  to  Lie  for  this  position. 


10  Files  :  USGA/Gen  30/Cony  12 

Minutes  by  the  United  States  Delegation  of  the  Five-Power  Informed 
Meeting ,  Held  at  London ,  Foreign  Office ,  January  9 ,  194-6 , 
3: 30  p.  m.29 

SECRET 

Present : 

United  Kingdom: 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  30 
Sir  Charles  Webster 31 
China : 

Ambassador  Wellington  Koo  33 
Mr.  Tsien  Tai 33 
U.S.S.R. : 

Ambassador  Andrey  Gromyko  34 
M.  A.  I.  Lavrentyev 35 
Mr.  Yunin  36 
F  ranee : 

M.  J.  Paul-Boncour 37 
M.  J.  Fouques  Duparc  38 
United  States: 

Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson 
Mr.  Alger  Hiss 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  opened  the  meeting  by  speaking  favorably 
of  the  qualifications  of  Monsieur  Spaak.  He  dwelt  upon  Spaak’s 


20  Drafted  by  Alger  Hiss,  Principal  Adviser  on  the  United  States  Delegation. 

80  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  British  Foreign 
Office,  and  a  Principal  Adviser  to  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation. 

31  Special  Adviser  to  the  Minister  of  State  (Noel-Baker)  and  a  Principal  Ad¬ 
viser  to  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation. 

83  Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  Head  of  the  Chinese  Delegation. 

33  Chinese  Ambassador  to  France ;  Representative  on  the  Chinese  Delegation. 

34  Representative  on  the  Delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

35  Representative  on  the  Delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

86  Interpreter  for  the  Delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

87  Former  President  of  the  French  Council  of  Ministers ;  Representative  on 
the  French  Delegation. 

38  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Director  of  the  International  Conferences  Secre¬ 
tariat  at  the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  a  Principal  Adviser  to  the 
French  Delegation. 
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experience  as  presiding  officer,  mentioning  in  particular  his  serving  in 
that  capacity  at  the  Brussels  Conference.39  Ambassador  Gromyko  then 
said  that  in  preliminary  conversations  held  before  he  had  returned  to 
Moscow  there  had  been  two  names  mentioned,  Spaak  and  Lie.  He 
said  the  Soviet  Delegation  now  has  a  definite  view  in  favor  of  Lie. 

Ambassador  Ivoo  said  that  he  still  felt  that  either  of  the  two  men 
mentioned  would  be  acceptable,  although  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  per¬ 
sonal  fitness  Spaak  might  be  preferable. 

Mr.  Stevenson  said  that  his  position  was  somewhat  like  that  of  Am¬ 
bassador  Ivoo.  He  said  that  he  had  been  the  first  to  mention  Mr.  Lie 
but  that  the  disposition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  was  to  try  to 
reach  agreement  on  this  matter  with  the  other  delegations.  Other  dele¬ 
gations  including  those  of  the  American  Republics  in  their  conversa¬ 
tions  with  him  have  expressed  a  marked  preference  for  Spaak. 

Monsieur  Paul-Boncour  remarked  that  Spaak  is  very  experienced 
as  presiding  officer. 

Ambassador  Gromyko  then  said  that  he  could  not  accept  Spaak 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  very  definite  opinion  in  favor  of  Lie. 
He  said  he  could  not  consider  retreating  from  his  position  and  that 
he  felt  confident  that  if  the  five  were  unanimously  to  agree  upon  Lie 
he  could  be  easily  elected. 

The  discussion  then  passed  to  the  selection  of  members  of  the  General 
Committee  of  the  Assembly.  There  was  general  agreement  that  five  of 
the  Vice-Presidencies  would  be  filled  by  representatives  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  members  of  the  Security  Council.  Mr.  Stevenson  proposed  that 
representatives  of  Poland  and  Venezuela  might  be  elected  to  fill  the 
other  two  Vice-Presidencies.  He  explained  that  the  choice  of  the  dele¬ 
gations  from  the  other  American  Republics  for  this  position  was- 
Venezuela. 

Ambassador  Gromyko  expressed  agreement  in  principle  with  this 
view  and  Ambassador  Ivoo  and  Monsieur  Paul-Boncour  also  agreed. 

At  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan’s  suggestion  there  was  then  specific 
agreement  on  Venezuela  for  one  of  the  Vice-Presidencies.  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  then  asked  for  similar  agreement  with  respect  to  Poland.  At  this 
point  Ambassador  Gromyko  said  he  would  like  to  discuss  this  matter 
in  connection  with  the  Presidency  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  He  inquired  whether  the  others  would  agree  to  Poland 
receiving  that  position. 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  replied  that  he  had  not  thought  about  this 
matter  but  he  found  it  difficult  to  commit  himself  a  year  in  advance.  He 

31  Refers  presumably  to  the  Nine-Power  Conference  held  at  Brussels,  Novem¬ 
ber  3-24,  1937  regarding  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  Mr.  Spaak  was  Chairman  of  the 
Conference. 
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inquired  how  this  matter  affected  the  question  of  Poland's  selection  as 
a  Vice-President  now. 

Ambassador  Gromyko  replied  that  if  the  selection  of  Poland  as  Vice- 
President  now  would  prejudice  her  election  at  the  next  session  he 
might  wish  to  suggest  Yugoslavia  instead  of  Poland  as  a  Vice- 
President  now.  Sir  Charles  Webster  said  that  if  Poland  were  now 
selected  as  Vice-President  it  would  not  prejudice  Poland’s  candidacy 
for  President  of  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Stevenson  expressed  his  agreement  with  this  point  of  view. 

Ambassador  Gromyko  then  said  that  he  thought  the  question  he  had 
just  raised  with  respect  to  Poland  also  would  affect  the  choice  of  the 
President  of  the  present  session.  If  Western  Europe  were  to  have  a 
representative  now,  Eastern  Europe  might  be  granted  a  representative 
at  the  next  session.  Mr.  Stevenson  said  that  he  thought  such  a  proposal 
was  worthy  of  consideration  but  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  profitable 
to  talk  in  terms  of  particular  countries.  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  said 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  now  who  will  be  foreign  minister  of  Poland 
at  the  time  of  the  next  session.  Gromyko  at  this  point  agreed  to  the 
selection  of  Poland  as  a  Vice-President  at  the  current  session  and  Paul- 
Boncour  also  agreed.  Ambassador  Ivoo  said  that  he  attached  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  principle  of  geographic  representation  and  that  he  thought 
there  should  be  at  least  some  rough  general  rotation  of  the  Presidency, 
although  he  recognized  that  the  individual  selected  was  also  a  matter 
of  importance.  With  this  observation  he  expressed  his  agreement  to 
the  selection  of  Poland  for  Vice-President  at  the  present  time. 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  then  brought  up  the  subject  of  chairmen  of 
committees,  pointing  out  that  they  also  will  be  members  of  the  General 
Committee.  Ambassador  Gromyko  said  that  before  proceeding  with 
this  subject  he  wished  to  point  out  that  the  President  of  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission  had  been  an  American  (i.e.,  from  the  American  Con¬ 
tinent),  and  that  the  two  parts  of  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  are  really  two  sessions,  both  of  which  would  be  presided 
over  by  a  Western  European,  whether  Spaak  or  Lie  is  elected.  He  said 
that  he  wished  to  make  himself  clear  and  that  he  wished  to  know  the 
opinion  of  the  others  present  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  Poland 
for  President  of  the  Second  Session.  He  suggested  perhaps  two  coun¬ 
tries  might  be  mentioned  in  view  of  the  suggestion  that  we  could  not 
be  sure  who  would  be  foreign  minister  of  Poland  at  the  time  of  the 
next  session.  Cadogan  said  that  he  was  willing  to  go  so  far  as  to  say 
some  geographic  rotation  would  be  desirable  if  a  suitable  candidate 
could  be  found.  Mr.  Stevenson  expressed  his  agreement  with  this  state¬ 
ment.  Paul-Boncour  said  he  thought  Ambassador  Koo’s  suggestion 
was  wise  and  met  Ambassador  Gromyko’s  point  of  view. 
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The  discussion  then  proceeded  to  the  selection  of  committee  chair¬ 
man.  Mr.  Stevenson  suggested  a  representative  of  Norway  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  first  Committee  if  Norway  is  not  elected  President  of  the 
General  Assembly,  in  which  event  perhaps  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  Dominions  might  be  selected,  perhaps  New  Zealand.  Cadogan  said 
he  thought  Mr.  Fraser,  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  might  be 
made  Chairman  of  the  Trusteeship  Committee  as  he  had  presided  over 
that  Committee  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Stevenson  thought  it  might  be 
desirable  to  have  someone  for  that  Committee  who  came  from  a  coun¬ 
try  not  interested  in  trusteeship,  for  example,  a  Latin  American. 
Ambassador  Gromyko  said  that  he  could  not  recommend  Norway  as 
Chairman  of  Committee  1  as  he  wants  Mr.  Lie  to  be  President  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Mr.  Stevenson  then  read  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  slate,  namely,  Australia  for  Committee  2,  Czechoslovakia  for 
Committee  3,  Panama  for  Committee  4,  Syria  for  Committee  5,  and 
Uruguay  for  Committee  6.  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  in  turn  read  a 
British  list  which  proposed  Uruguay  for  Committee  1,  the  Ukraine  for 
Committee  2,  a  Latin  American  State  for  Committee  3,  New  Zealand 
for  Committee  4,  Canada  for  Committee  5,  and  Egypt  for  Committee 
6. 

Ambassador  Gromyko  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  Fraser  per¬ 
sonally  and  that  he  felt  Fraser  had  been  a  good  Chairman  at  San 
Francisco,  but  that  he  thought  it  undesirable  to  have  a  representative 
of  New  Zealand  be  Chairman  of  this  Committee.  Pie  proposed  that 
the  Ukraine  be  given  the  Chairmanship  of  the  first  Committee.  Pie  also 
expressed  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of  Panama  being  given  the 
Trusteeship  Committee  Chairmanship.  He  expressed  no  objection  to 
the  United  States  proposals  with  respect  to  Committees  5  and  6. 

Ambassador  Koo  remarked  that  the  vast  Asiatic  Continent  had  been 
left  out  altogether.  At  this  point  it  was  suggested  that  the  posts  of 
Vice-Chairman  be  considered  simultaneously  and  Mr.  Stevenson  read 
the  United  States  list,  i.e.,  Yugoslavia  for  Committee  1,  Iran  for  Com¬ 
mittee  2,  Costa  Rica  for  Committee  3,  Denmark  for  Committee  4,  New 
Zealand  for  Committee  5,  and  South  Africa  for  Committee  6. 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  then  read  the  British  list  as  follows :  Byelo- 
Russia  for  Committee  1,  Chile  for  Committee  2,  Denmark  for  Com¬ 
mittee  3,  South  Africa  for  Committee  4,  Turkey  for  Committee  5,  and 
Cuba  for  Committee  6. 

Cadogan  suggested  that  agreement  now  be  attempted  on  the  Chair¬ 
manship  of  the  first  Committee  and  Paul-Boncour  said  that  either  the 
Ukraine  or  Uruguay  would  be  satisfactory  to  him.  Ambassador  Koo 
suggested  that  Mr.  Fraser  of  New  Zealand  would  be  an  excellent 
choice.  Mr.  Stevenson  said  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  accept  Uru¬ 
guay,  and  that  although  he  recognized  that  Mr.  Manuilsky  had  been  a 
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good  Chairman  during  tire  Preparatory  Commission  he  had  some 
reservation  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
constituent  Republics  should  be  Chairman  of  this  Committee.  Am¬ 
bassador  Gromyko  said  that  he  would  like  to  know  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
reason  for  this  position.  In  reply  Mr.  Stevenson  said  he  was  thinking 
largely  of  the  appearance  of  things.  At  this  point  Sir  Alexander 
Cadogan  said  he  would  accept  Mr.  Manuilsky  as  Chairman  of  Com- 
mitte  1.  Mr.  Stevenson  continued  that  he  thought  it  would  be  wise  for 
the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  not  to  have  too  close  a  connection  with 
any  of  the  great  powers  and  Ambassador  Gromyko  then  inquired  as  to 
what  he  would  say  to  the  proposal  that  one  of  the  British  Dominions 
or  a  Latin  American  State  be  given  the  Chairmanship  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee.  Ambassador  Ivoo  said  he  did  not  think  it  important  whether 
a  Dominion  or  a  constituent  Republic  was  given  the  Chairmanship. 
He  thought  that  either  Fraser  or  Manuilsky  would  be  a  very  able 
Chairman  and  he  said  that  either  would  be  acceptable  to  him.  He  added 
that  from  what  he  knew  of  the  experience  of  McEachen  of  Uruguay  40 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  he  thought 
he  would  be  very  good,  but  that  Mr.  McEachen  had  not  had  as  much 
experience  as  the  other  two.  Mr.  Stevenson  said  that  his  order  of 
preference  of  the  three  men  mentioned  was  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  McEachen, 
and  Mr.  Manuilsky.  Both  Paul-Boncour  and  Ambassador  Ivoo,  in 
reply  to  specific  inquiries  from  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan,  said  they 
would  agree  that  Norway  would  be  a  good  choice  for  this  position  if 
Mr.  Lie  were  not  elected  President  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  discussion  then  proceeded  to  the  Chairmanship  of  Committee  2, 
and  Ambassador  Ivoo  recommended  India  or  Iran  “for  Asiatic 
reasons”.  Monsieur  Paul-Boncour  said  that  Mudaliar  41  had  been  very 
competent  as  a  chairman,  both  at  San  Francisco  and  in  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission.  Ambassador  Gromyko  replied  that  Mudaliar  was  a 
very  able  man  but  that  he  had  some  doubt  as  to  perpetuating  his  chair¬ 
manship  of  an  economic  committee.  He  suggested  the  possibility  of 
Denmark.  Mr.  Stevenson  pointed  out  that  another  Western  European 
state  would  upset  the  balance  of  the  General  Committee,  remarking 
that  dependent  upon  the  outcome  of  the  election  of  President  of  the 
General  Assembly  Mr.  Lie  might  be  Chairman  of  Committee  1. 

The  discussion  then  proceeded  to  the  Chairmanship  of  Committee  3. 
Ambassador  Gromyko  suggested  a  Latin  American.  Ambassador  Ivoo 
and  Sir  Alexander  Cadogen  said  they  would  accept  Czechoslovakia 
for  this  post.  Ambassador  Gromyko  said  he  would  agree  to  this  if  the 

40  Dr.  Roberto  E.  MacEachen,  Uruguayan  Ambassador  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Head  of  the  Uruguayan  Delegation. 

41  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliar,  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India ;  Head  of  the  Government  of  India’s  Delegation. 
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Ukraine  were  accepted  for  the  first  Committee.  Mr.  Paul-Boncour 
said  he  would  agree  to  Czechoslovakia  for  Committee  3. 

With  respect  to  Committee  4  Monsieur  Paul-Boncour  agreed  with 
the  suggestion  of  New  Zealand.  Ambassador  Ivoo  suggested  Colombia 
but  Mr.  Stevenson  thought  that  the  Latin  American  States  would  not 
agree  in  as  much  as  Mr.  Zuleta  of  Colombia  had  been  President  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission.  Ambassador  Gromyko  said  he  thought 
Panama  was  not  a  good  choice  for  Committee  4. 

With  respect  to  Committee  5  Monsieur  Paul-Boncour  accepted 
Canada.  Ambassador  Gromyko  said  he  would  agree  to  either  Syria  or 
one  of  the  Dominions  subject  to  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the 
Chairmanship  of  Committee  1.  He  said  that  he  would  like  to  think 
further  about  this  matter.  Ambassador  Ivoo  suggested  Iran  for 
Committee  5. 

As  to  Committee  6  Ambassador  Gromyko  said  he  would  agree  to 
Uruguay  subject  to  the  decision  with  respect  to  the  Chairmanship  of 
Committee  1.  He  also  suggested  the  possibility  of  Egypt  for 
Committee  6. 

The  discussion  then  proceeded  to  the  non-permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  and  Ambassador  Gromyko  remarked  that  as  he 
had  said  before  he  left  for  Moscow  42  he  favored  the  following  slate : 
Poland  for  two  years;  Brazil  for  two  years;  Canada  for  two  years; 
Syria,  Belgium  and  Norway  each  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Stevenson  read  the  United  States  list  of  Canada,  Brazil  and  the 
Netherlands  each  for  two  year  terms;  Mexico,  Poland  and  Egypt  each 
for  one  year  terms. 

Monsieur  Fouques  Duparc  suggested  Brazil,  the  Netherlands  or 
Belgium,  Poland,  Egypt  or  Iran,  Mexico  and  Canada. 

Ambassador  Ivoo  suggested  Brazil,  Canada,  Belgium,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Iran  and  Mexico. 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  said  that  he  did  not  have  the  British  list 
Avith  him. 

There  was  agreement  among  all  present  upon  Brazil  and  Canada. 
Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  then  inquired  whether  it  was  necessary  to  have 
two  Latin  American  States  in  the  Security  Council  and  Mr.  SteATenson 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  Cadogan  then  pointed  out  that  Brazil  and 
Mexico  appeared  on  all  the  lists  except  the  Soviet  list.  Ambassador 
Gromyko  thought  it  would  be  fairer  to  have  only  Brazil  on  the  Council 
as  otherwise  there  Avould  be  four  states  from  North  America.  He  also 
argued  that  if  both  Brazil  and  Mexico  were  to  be  elected,  the  Council 
would  be  unbalanced  after  their  terms  had  expired  (implying  that 

That  is,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  late 
in  December,  1945. 
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two  smaller  Latin  American  States  would  not  be  properly  representa¬ 
tive  from  a  security  point  of  view) . 

(At  this  point  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  left  the  meeting  and  returned 
with  the  British  list  which  was  identical  with  the  United  States  list.) 

Ambassador  Koo  asked  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  if  the  British  in¬ 
cluded  the  Netherlands  on  their  list  instead  of  Belgium  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  Monsieur  Spaak  of  Belgium  would  be  President  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Sir  Alexander  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Ambassador  Gromyko  said  that  he  thought  the  Netherlands  should 
first  make  peace  at  home  and  then  take  care  of  the  peace  of  other 
countries.43 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  agreeing  to  meet  again  at  ten  o’clock 
the  next  morning. 
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United  States  Delegation  Working  Paper 
secret  [London,]  January  10,  1946. 

Present  Slate  for  General  Assembly 

PRESIDENT 

M.  Trygve  Lie — Norway 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

US  China 
UK  France 
USSR  India 
Venezuela 

COMMITTEE  OFFICERSHEPS *  * 

Committee  1 — Political  and  Security  Committee 
Chairman :  Ukraine 
Vice-Chairman :  Iran 

Committee  2 — Economic  and  Financial  Committee 
Chairman:  Poland 
Vice-Chairman :  South  Africa 

Committee  3 — Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cultural  Committee 
Chairman :  New  Zealand 
Vice-Chairman :  Costa  Rica 


43  Possibly  a  reference  to  the  situation  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

*It  is  expected  that  the  rapporteurs  will  be  decided  upon  after  the  personnel  of 
the  committees  is  known.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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Committee  4 — Trusteeship  Committee 
Chairman:  Uruguay 
Vice-Chairman:  Denmark 

Committee  5 — Administrative  and  Budgetary  Committee 
Chairman:  Syria 
Vice-Chairman :  Czechoslovakia 

Committee  6 — Legal  Committee 
Chairman:  Panama 
Vice-Chairman :  Luxembourg 


IO  Files  :USGA/Gen  30/Cony  13 

Minutes  by  the  United  States  Delegation  of  the  Five-Power  Informal 
Meeting ,  Held  at  London ,  Foreign  Office ,  January  10 , 1916, 10  a.  m.44 

SECRET 

Present : 

United  Kingdom : 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan 
Sir  Charles  Iv.  Webster 
China : 

Ambassador  Wellington  Koo 
Mr.  Tsien  Tai 
U.S.S.R. : 

Ambassador  Andrey  Gromyko 
M.  A.  I.  Lavrentyev 
Mr.  Yunin 
F  ranee : 

M.  J.  Paul-Boncour 
M.  J.  F ouques  Duparc 
An  interpreter 
United  States : 

Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson 
Mr.  Alger  Hiss 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  opened  the  meeting  by  stating  that  during 
the  course  of  the  preceding  evening  he  had  occasion  to  talk  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  delegations  and  had  found  general  agreement  on 
the  selection  of  M.  Spaak  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Assembly.  He 
said  that  the  question  of  the  Presidency  could  not  be  settled  at  the 
present  meeting. 

He  then  said  that  with  respect  to  the  Security  Council  his  govern¬ 
ment  still  favored  the  Netherlands,  although  their  position  on  that 


“  Drafted  by  Mr.  Hiss. 
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might  to  some  extent  be  affected  by  the  outcome  of  the  election  of  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Stevenson  restated  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  had  expressed  at  the  preceding  meeting  with  respect  to  M.  Lie 
and  Monsieur  Spaak  and  added  that  as  long  as  there  is  support  for 
Monsieur  Lie  and  no  common  agreement  among  the  Big  Five  for 
Spaak  the  United  States  will  vote  for  M.  Lie  but  that  the  United  States 
is  not  attempting  to  influence  the  votes  of  others.  Sir  Charles  Webster 
remarked  that  Lie  has  withdrawn  and  when  surprise  was  expressed  at 
this  statement  he  said  that  the  morning  issue  of  the  Times  so  stated. 
Ambassador  Gromyko  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  vote  against 
Spaak  and  would  speak  against  Spaak.  He  said  that  all  the  discussion 
about  candidates  had  made  a  very  bad  impression  on  the  Soviet  Dele¬ 
gation  and  shows  that  the  five  powers  are  not  united.  He  said  that  the 
British  press  have  sung  Spaak’s  praises  for  weeks  and  that  perhaps 
other  delegations  have  made  commitments.  Cadogan  objected  that  his 
delegation  had  made  no  promises.  Mr.  Paul-Boncour  said  that  it  would 
be  regrettable  if  agreement  could  not  be  reached.  He  inquired  why 
Ambassador  Gromyko  was  opposed  to  Monsieur  Spaak.  In  reply  Am¬ 
bassador  Gromyko  said  he  thought  Spaak  had  been  too  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  League,  that  he  was  an  able  man  but  that  there  were  other 
factors  of  more  importance.  He  said  that  he  saw  some  attempts  by  other 
delegations  to  discredit  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  to  reach  a 
fair  solution  and  he  wondered  why  there  had  been  no  consultation  with 
the  Soviet  Delegation  before  decisions  had  been  reached.  Sir  Alexander 
said  there  had  been  no  consultation  at  all  before  Gromyko  arrived  in 
London.  Ambassador  Gromyko  then  said  that  Spaak  himself  had  the 
preceding  day  said  it  had  been  agreed  he  would  be  selected  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  Ambassador  Gromyko  said  he  wanted  it  to  be  reported  to  the 
foreign  ministers  of  the  other  representatives  present  that  the  Soviet 
Delegation  has  received  a  bad  impression  because  of  the  lack  of  co¬ 
operation.  He  referred  to  the  “myth”  of  cooperation  and  said  he 
thought  this  was  a  very  bad  beginning  and  that  if  there  was  to  be  no 
cooperation  the  Charter  would  be  a  paper  document.  He  added  that  if 
the  other  delegations  do  not  wish  to  cooperate  his  delegation  would 
give  the  same  answer.  Ambassador  Koo  said  that  although  he  thought 
either  Monsieur  Lie  or  Monsieur  Spaak  would  be  a  good  choice  he 
wished  to  point  out  that  if  Spaak  were  elected  President  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  Belgium  could  not  be  on  the  Security  Council  and  Norway 
would  receive  no  recognition. 

The  discussion  then  turned  to  the  choice  of  chairmen  of  committees 
and  Cadogan  said  that  the  choice  for  the  first  Committee  appeared  to 
be  the  Ukraine.  Mr.  Stevenson  said  that  the  Ukraine  had  not  been  the 
choice  of  the  United  States  Delegation  but  that  if  it  proved  to  be  the 
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choice  of  all  the  others  he  could  agree  although  he  had  intended  to 
suggest  Czechoslovakia  for  this  position  and  that  he  would  also  like 
to  suggest  Uruguay  instead  of  Panama  for  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Trusteeship  Committee,  Committee  4.  Ambassador  Ivoo  expressed  his 
agreement  with  respect  to  Uruguay  and  so  did  Monsieur  Paul- 
Boncour.  Sir  Charles  Webster  suggested  Mr.  Fraser  as  Chairman  of 
Committee  3  and  Czechoslovakia  as  Chairman  of  Committee  5. 

Ambassador  Gromyko  said  he  stood  for  the  selection  of  the  Ukraine 
for  Committee  1,  Ambassador  Koo  said  that  he  would  agree  to  that  and 
to  Mr.  Fraser  as  Chairman  of  Committee  3.  Cadogan  said  he  would 
agree  to  the  Ukraine  as  Chairman  of  Committee  1.  Mr.  Stevenson  then 
said  that  if  Gromyko  preferred  the  Ukraine  to  Czechoslovakia  and 
would  agree  to  the  choice  of  Uruguay  for  the  Trusteeship  Committee 
he  would  agree  to  the  Ukraine  for  Committee  1.  Gromyko  agreed  to 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  Stevenson  then  asked  whether  the  others  present  preferred 
Bolivia  or  Uruguay  as  Chairman  of  Committee  4.  Cadogan  said  that 
he  preferred  Uruguay  and  the  others  present  agreed  upon  Uruguay  as 
Chairman  of  Committee  4. 

All  present  then  agreed  upon  Mr.  Fraser  as  Chairman  of  Com¬ 
mittee  3. 

Committees  2  and  5  were  discussed  jointly  and  Sir  Alexander 
Cadogan  suggested  India  as  Chairman  of  either  committee.  Mr. 
Stevenson  suggested  Norway,  Belgium  or  Denmark  for  Committee  2 
depending  upon  other  developments.  Ambassador  Koo  supported 
India  for  either  Committee  2  or  Committee  5  suggesting  that  perhaps 
Committee  5  might  be  the  preferable  choice  in  order  to  avoid  per¬ 
petuating  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliar  in  the  same  post.  Ambassador 
Gromyko  said  that  he  could  agree  to  only  one  British  Dominion  for  a 
Chairmanship.  He  did  not  know  how  two  out  of  six  would  look.  Cado¬ 
gan  said  it  would  disturb  the  balance  of  the  General  Committee  unless 
there  were  two  Dominions  on  it.  Gromyko  then  suggested  that 
Poland  be  a  chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  and  that  a  British 
Dominion  be  made  a  Vice-President.  Cadogan  agreed  and  suggested 
that  Poland  be  Chairman  of  Committee  5  and  India  receive  a  Vice- 
Presidency.  Gromyko  suggested  Poland  be  Chairman  of  Committee  2. 
This  was  agreed  upon  tentatively,  Gromyko  saying  that  he  wished  to 
think  over  the  suggestion  that  India  receive  a  Vice-Presidency.  As  to 
Committees  5  and  6  Gromyko,  Cadogan  and  Stevenson  agreed  upon 
Syria  and  Panama  respectively.  Koo  accepted  Panama  for  Committee 
6  but  suggested  Iran  for  Committee  5.  Paul-Boncour  agreed  provi¬ 
sionally  to  Syria  and  Panama. 
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On  the  subject  of  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Committees  Mr.  Stevenson 
suggested  Iran  for  Committee  1,  Denmark  for  Committee  2,  Yugo¬ 
slavia  for  Committee  3  and  South  Africa  for  Committee  5.  Gromyko 
proposed  Yugoslavia  for  Committee  4.  Mr.  Stevenson  then  suggested 
Denmark  for  Committee  4,  South  Africa  for  Committee  2,  Costa  Rica 
for  Committee  3,  and  Czechoslovakia  for  Committee  5. 

Sir  Charles  Webster  then  returned  to  the  subject  of  chairmanships 
and  raised  the  possibility  of  Turkey  being  made  Chairman  of  Com¬ 
mittee  5  but  dropped  the  suggestion  when  Gromyko  opposed  it. 

The  discussion  then  continued  with  respect  to  Vice-Chairmanships. 
Gromyko  again  suggested  Yugoslovia  for  Committee  4  and  added 
Byelo  Russia  as  an  alternative.  In  the  course  of  discussion  on 
Gromyko’s  suggestion  Cadogan  and  Webster  appeared  to  agree  to  both 
Byelo  Russia  and  Yugoslavia  being  named  rapporteurs  of  committees. 

There  seemed  to  be  general  agreement  on  Turkey  as  Vice-Chairman 
of  Committee  6  but  Gromyko  wanted  the  question  of  the  Vice-Chair¬ 
manship  or  Rapporteurship  of  Committee  4  settled  first.  He  also  sug¬ 
gested  Chile  as  Vice-Chairman  of  Committee  6.  Paul-Boncour 
suggested  Luxembourg  to  which  Gromyko  agreed  if  Yugoslavia  could 
be  made  a  Vice-President.  Ambassador  Koo  expressed  a  preference  for 
Turkey  as  Vice-Chairman  of  Committee  6.  Mr.  Stevenson  then  sug¬ 
gested  Turkey  as  Chairman  of  Committee  5  and  Syria  as  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  of  Committee  6  but  this  was  opposed  by  Gromyko  who  suggested 
Yugoslavia  as  Rapporteur  for  Committee  5  and  said  he  would  agree 
to  Luxembourg  as  Vice-Chairman  of  Committee  6.  Ambassador  Koo 
said  that  he  could  accept  this  proposal. 

Gromyko  then  said  that  he  wanted  Yugoslavia  and  Byelo  Russia 
as  rapporteurs.  Mr.  Stevenson  opposed  this  position. 

As  the  meeting  was  adjourned  Monsieur  Paul-Boncour  suggested 
that  the  election  of  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  should  be 
postponed  until  agreement  could  be  reached  among  the  representatives 
of  the  Big  Five  on  that  subject.  Monsieur  Paul-Boncour  then  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Big  Five  agree  to  the  proposal  earlier  made  by  Ambas¬ 
sador  Koo,  that  Lie  be  elected  President  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
Belgium  be  put  on  the  Security  Council. 

Ambassador  Gromyko  then  asked  Sir  Charles  Webster  whether 
Mr.  Attlee’s  address  at  the  opening  plenary  session  would  be  only  a 
speech  of  welcome  or  a  political  speech  defining  the  British  attitude 
toward  the  organization.  He  said  that  if  it  would  be  the  latter  kind  of 
speech  he  thought  the  other  powers  should  also  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speak  at  the  same  meeting.  Sir  Charles  Webster  agreed  to 
try  to  find  out  the  nature  of  Mr.  Attlee’s  speech. 
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501.BB/1-1046  :  Telegram 


The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 


London,  January  10,  1946 — midnight. 
[Received  January  11 — 12:  51  a.  m.] 


SECRET 
US  URGENT 


337.  Personal  for  the  President  from  the  Secretary. 

[Here  follows  discussion  relating  to  the  question  of  the  establishment 
of  international  controls  over  atomic  energy;  for  documentation  on 
this  subject,  see  post,  pages  712  ff.] 

I  found  that  Adlai  Stevenson,  representing  Stettinius,  6  weeks  ago 
had  determined  that  the  only  available  candidate  to  preside  over  the 
first  meeting  was  Foreign  Minister  Lie  of  Norway.  He  had  asked  the 
Norwegian  Ambassador  if  Lie  would  be  available  and  if  he  would 
accept.  Subsequently  he  was  advised  by  Norway  that  Lie  would  ac¬ 
cept.45  Stevenson  also  told  Gromyko  that  US  representatives  on  the 
Preparatory  Commission  favored  the  election  of  Lie  as  president  of 
the  meeting. 

Spaak  of  Belgium  was  then  being  considered  for  Secretary  General. 
More  recently  it  was  determined  that  Spaak  would  not  be  urged  for 
that  post  and  he  was  urged  for  President  of  the  meeting.  Stevenson 
advised  me  that  a  majority  of  the  convention  apparently  favored 
Spaak.  However,  last  night  Gromyko  told  me  that  he  had  been  asked 
by  the  US  representatives  6  weeks  ago  to  support  Lie;  that  after 
consulting  his  govt  he  had  been  instructed  to  do  so.  In  view  of  this 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  US  representative  had  first  approached 
Norway  on  the  subject,  I  determined  it  was  our  duty  to  vote  for  Lie 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  voting. 

Who  presided  over  the  meeting  was  not  important  but  it  was  im¬ 
portant  that  we  should  not  break  faith  with  two  govts.  I  advised  Gro¬ 
myko  that  because  of  what  had  occurred  we  would  vote  for  Lie  but 
that  we  would  not  seek  to  influence  the  votes  of  other  govts.  The  Soviet 
delegation  nominated  Lie.  Four  states  friendly  to  the  Soviets  and 
Denmark  seconded.  We  thought  he  would  receive  not  more  than  12 
votes  but  he  received  23  votes.46 

The  Soviets  were  very  much  opposed  to  Spaak.  Had  Lie  received 
only  a  few  votes,  they  doubtless  would  have  been  humiliated.  Having 
received  23  votes  they  were  agreeably  surprised  and  I  am  sure  they 
realized  that  most  of  those  votes  came  from  South  American  Govts 
who  had  learned  today  of  our  position  and  followed  us  even  though  we 
did  not  ask  them  to  do  so. 


45  See  telegram  13620,  Copre  677,  December  27,  1945,  7  p.m.,  from  London  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  i,  p.  1509. 

“  For  proceedings  and  debate  in  the  General  Assembly  on  this  subject,  see 
United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session  First 
Part,  Plenary  Meetings,  pp.  43  ff.  Hereafter  cited  as  GA  (1/1),  Plenary. 
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The  matter  was  handled  badly  by  the  friends  of  Spaak  who  did  not 
formally  nominate  him.  The  Soviets  have  a  right  to  think  that  there 
was  a  caucus  among  the  delegates  when  the  man  they  nominated  and 
whose  nomination  was  seconded  by  4  or  5  govts,  received  23  votes  and 
a  man  whose  name  was  not  mentioned  on  the  floor  received  28  votes. 
Observers  will  point  out  this  was  not  done  by  chance  because  Spaak 
was  the  only  person  beside  Lie  to  receive  votes. 

Our  slate  for  the  Security  Council  has  been  tentatively  agreed  upon 
by  the  Big  Five  with  the  exception  of  one  place  not  yet  decided  where 
the  contest  is  between  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands.  The  election  of 
Spaak  from  Belgium  makes  me  feel  stronger  for  the  Netherlands.  But 
before  deciding  it  tomorrow  morning,  I  will  consult  the  members  of  the 
delegation. 

Byrnes 


IO  Files  :  USGA/Gen  30/Conv  14 

Minutes  by  the  United  States  Delegation  of  the  Five-Power  Informal 
Meeting ,  Held  at  London ,  Foreign  Office ,  January  11 , 19JJ3  47 

SECRET 

Present : 

United  Kingdom: 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan 
Sir  Charles  Webster 
China : 

Ambassador  Wellington  Ivoo 
Mr.  Victor  Chi-tsai  Hoo  48 

U.S.S.K. : 

Ambassador  Andrey  Gromyko 
M.  A.  I.  Lavrentyev 
France : 

M.  J.  Fouques  Duparc 
Interpreter 
United  States: 

Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson 
Mr.  Alger  Hiss 

Ambassador  Gromyko  at  the  outset  of  the  meeting  proposed  that 
Yugoslavia  be  substituted  for  Czechoslovakia  for  the  Chairmanship 
of  Committee  5.  This  suggestion  was  agreed  to  by  the  others  present. 
Ambassador  Gromyko  then  proposed  that  a  member  of  the  Czech  Dele¬ 
gation  be  selected  as  Rapporteur  of  Committee  4.  Sir  Charles  Webster 


47  Drafted  by  Mr.  Hiss. 

48  Alternate  Representative  on  the  Chinese  Delegation. 
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and  Mr.  Stevenson  both  expressed  disagreement  to  this  proposal. 
M.  Fouques  Duparc  suggested  Czechoslovakia  as  Rapporteur  of  Com¬ 
mittee  3.  Ambassador  Gromyko  asked  why  there  was  objection  to  a 
Czech  Delegate  as  Rapporteur  of  Committee  4  if  it  was  appropriate  to 
have  a  representative  of  Uruguay  as  Chairman  of  that  Committee.  At 
this  point  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  suggested  a  Norwegian  Delegate  as 
the  Rapporteur  of  Committee  4  and  Ambassador  Gromyko  suggested 
that  Norway  might  be  given  the  Vice-Chairmanship  of  Committee  2 
or  Committee  1  or  be  given  the  Rapporteurship  of  Committee  1.  His 
suggestions  were  not  agreed  to  and  he  then  said  that  if  some  place  were 
found  for  Byelo  Russia  he  would  agree  to  Czechoslovakia  having  the 
Rapporteurship  of  Committee  2  or  Committee  3.  The  following  tenta¬ 
tive  list  was  then  suggested  as  a  possible  combination  of  the  British 


and  United  States  proposals : 

Committee 

Vice-Chairman 

Rapporteur 

1 

Iran 

Ecuador 

2 

Philippines 

Czechoslovakia 

3 

Costa  Rica 

Netherlands 

4 

Denmark 

Norway 

5 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

6 

Luxembourg 

Bolivia 

This  list  was  not  agreed  to  by  Ambassador  Gromyko. 

The  discussion  then  turned  to  the  non-permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council. 

Ambassador  Koo  withdrew  his  objection  to  Poland.  Ambassador 
Gromyko  continued  to  object  to  Mexico  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
mean  that  four  North  American  countries  were  represented  in  the 
Security  Council  at  the  same  time. 

The  question  was  then  raised  by  several  of  those  present  as  to 
whether  there  would  have  to  be  two  Latin  American  countries  on  the 
Council  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Mr.  Stevenson,  speaking  on 
this  point,  said  that  he  felt  confident  that  certainly  there  would  have  to 
be  two  Latin  American  countries  elected  at  this  time  and  also  at  the 
next  election  the  retiring  Latin  American  country  would  have  to  be 
replaced  by  a  Latin  American  country. 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  asked  Ambassador  Gromyko  what  country 
he  would  propose  instead  of  Mexico  and  Gromkyo  replied  that  he  had 
already  suggested  Belgium  as  a  member  of  the  Security  Council  but 
if  the  Presidential  election  had  changed  the  situation 49  he  would  like 
to  consult  his  government  on  this  point  and  he  would  propose  a  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  election  of  Security  Council  members. 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  then  suggested  that  agreement  be  reached 
on  Egypt  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Security  Council.  Ambassador 
Gromyko  suggested  Syria  instead  of  Egypt.  Ambassador  Koo  said 


“  Refers  to  the  election  of  M.  Spaak  as  President  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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that  Egypt  was  acceptable  to  him  provided  it  was  understood  that 
there  would  not  always  have  to  be  an  Arab  State  on  the  Security 
Council,  as  contrasted  with  a  state  representative  of  the  Middle  East 
and  Northern  Africa.  This  qualification  was  agreed  to  by  the  others 
present  and  on  that  basis  there  was  general  agreement  upon  Egypt. 

Cadogan  then  brought  up  the  Netherlands  and  Mr.  Stevenson  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  in  favor  of  the  Netherlands.  Fouques  Duparc 
agreed  to  the  Netherlands  and  said  that  he  had  dropped  his  support 
of  Belgium  in  view  of  Spaak’s  election  as  President  of  the  Assembly. 
Gromyko  said  that  he  still  favored  Belgium  but  if  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  situation  as  a  result  of 
Spaak’s  election  he  would  have  to  ask  for  instructions  and  would 
want  the  elections  delayed.  He  again  suggested  Norway  instead  of 
Mexico  and  then  specifically  asked  that  those  present  request  their 
principal  delegates  to  agree  to  a  postponement  of  the  Security  Council 
elections.  He  said  that  he  might  receive  his  instructions  by  Monday 
but  he  refused  to  fix  a  specific  date  for  the  elections  to  be  held.  He 
asked  that  a  reply  to  his  request  be  given  to  him  tonight  or  tomorrow 
morning.  Both  Cadogan  and  Koo  said  that  if  Gromyko  could  agree 
to  a  fixed  date  for  the  elections  it  would  make  a  postponement  of  the 
elections  easier  from  their  point  of  view. 

The  discussion  then  proceeded  to  the  slate  for  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  Mr.  Stevenson  read  the  United  States  list  as  follows : 


3  Year  Term 

China 

Chile 

France 

Peru 

Belgium 

Australia 


2  Year  Term 

U.K. 

U.S.S.R. 

Ukraine 

Canada 

Czechoslovakia 

Norway 


1  Year  Term 

u.s. 

Cuba 

Colombia 

India 

Netherlands 

Iraq 


Ambassador  Gromyko  read  the  following  proposed  Soviet  slate: 
Australia,  the  Netherlands  (on  the  assumption  that  they  are  not 
elected  to  the  Security  Council),  Canada  or  South  Africa,  Iraq,  Nor¬ 
way  (if  not  elected  to  the  Security  Council)  or  Ethiopia,  Cuba,  Mex¬ 
ico  (if  not  elected  to  the  Security  Council),  or  Peru,  Denmark, 
Ukraine  or  Byelo  Russia,  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  Chile,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  the  five  major  powers. 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  then  read  the  British  list  which  was  the 
same  as  the  United  States  list  except  he  proposed  that  the  positions  of 
Canada  and  India  be  interchanged  so  that  India  would  receive  a  two 
year  term  and  Canada  a  one  year  term. 

M.  Fouques  Duparc  then  said  that  the  French  list  was  the  same  as 
the  United  States  list  except  that  his  delegation  felt  three  seats  would 
be  sufficient  for  Latin  America  and  so  substituted  Greece  for  Colombia. 
He  explained  that  his  delegation  felt  there  should  be  representation  for 
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the  Mediterranean  area,  pointing  out  that  it  would  be  important  to 
save  a  seat  for  Italy.  He  said  that  he  thought  it  would  be  unfortunate 
to  establish  the  principle  of  four  Latin  American  States  being  entitled 
to  continuing  representation  on  this  Council.  Mr.  Stevenson  said  he 
a  creed  that  in  due  course  the  Mediterranean  area  will  need  further 
representation  and  that  when  Italy  becomes  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  the  situation  will  have  changed.  He  said  he  did  not  think, 
however,  it  would  be  possible  at  this  time  to  decide  at  whose  expense 
any  change  in  representation  should  be  made. 

Ambassador  Koo  then  read  the  following  list:  Peru,  Chile,  India, 
Norway,  Canada,  Turkey,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  the  Ukraine, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Colombia,  Cuba,  and  the  five  major  powers.  He 
subsequently  agreed  that  the  Netherlands  should  be  a  member  of  this 
Council  but  without  specifying  which  country  on  his  list  he  would 
drop  in  favor  of  the  Netherlands. 

After  considerable  discussion  it  was  found  that  there  was  agreement 
by  all  present  upon  Australia,  the  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Chile, 
Cuba  and  Canada.  There  was  also  general  agreement,  except  for  Soviet 
reservations,  as  to  Peru,  Belgium,  Norway,  and  the  Netherlands.  (The 
Soviet  reservation  with  respect  to  Peru  was  to  the  effect  that  if  Mexico 
were  not  elected  to  the  Security  Council  the  Soviets  would  prefer 
Mexico  to  Peru ;  with  respect  to  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Norway 
its  reservation  was  that  it  would  not  support  any  one  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  if  it  were  elected  to  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council.)  Four  of  those  present  favored  India,  Gromyko  alone 
being  opposed.  Three  of  those  present  favored  Colombia,  the  French 
and  Gromyko  being  opposed.  Four  also  favored  Iraq,  Ivoo  saying 
that  he  would  have  to  consult  his  delegation  on  this  subject.  The 
French  and  the  Soviets  supported  Greece.  China  and  the  Soviets  sup¬ 
ported  Yugoslavia,  Gromyko’s  support  of  Yugoslavia  being  stated  in 
very  strong  terms.  The  Chinese  favored  Turkey  in  place  of  Iraq  and 
suggested  Iran  if  Turkey  were  not  acceptable  to  the  others.  Gromyko 
suggested  the  possible  inclusion  of  Ethiopia  instead  of  a  fourth  Latin 
American  State. 


10  Files  :  USGA/Ia/12/Add.l 

Memorandum  by  the  Principal  Adviser  to  the  United  States  Dele¬ 
gation  (Hiss)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[London,]  January  12, 1946. 
The  attached  slates  have  been  circulated  this  morning  60  by  our  poli¬ 
tical  officers  as  our  slates  for  the  Security  Council  and  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 

00  Typed  notation  at  bottom  of  this  memorandum  reads :  “Covering  Memo  to 
slates  sent  Byrnes  Jan.  12,  9  a.m.” 
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[Annex] 

Council  Slates 

SECURITY  COUNCIL 


Two  Years 

One  Year 

Brazil 

Poland 

Canada 

Egypt 

Netherlands 

Mexico 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL 

COUNCIL 

Three  Years 

Two  Years 

One  Year 

China 

UK 

US 

F  ranee 

USSR 

Czechoslovakia 

Chile 

Ukraine 

Colombia 

Peru 

India 

Canada 

Belgium 

Cuba 

Netherlands 

Australia 

Norway 

Iraq 

501.BB/1-1246  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

London,  January  12,  1946. 

[Received  January  12 — 10  :  48  p.  m.] 

430.  Delun  56.  GA  today  elected  Brazil,  Australia,  Poland,  Mexico, 
Egypt  and  Netherlands  as  nonpermanent  members  of  SC,  the  first 
three  for  2  year  terms. 

On  first  ballot  taken  at  morning’s  meeting  5  nonpermanent  members 
of  SC  were  elected  as  follows:  Brazil  (47  votes)  ;  Mexico  (45  votes)  ; 
Egypt  (45  votes)  ;  Poland  (39  votes)  and  The  Netherlands  (37  votes), 
34  votes  being  required  for  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  stipu¬ 
lated  by  the  Charter.61 

Previously  Gromyko  had  proposed  that  election  of  nonpermanent 
members  of  SC  be  postponed  to  first  of  next  week  in  order  to  permit 
further  consideration  and  consultation.  This  motion,  which  was  op¬ 
posed  on  floor  by  US  52  and  UK  and  supported  by  New  Zealand  and 
Czechoslovakia,  was  defeated  by  vote  of  34  to  9  with  8  abstentions. 
Only  formal  nominations  were  made  by  Manuilsky  who  proposed 
Brazil,  New  Zealand  and  Poland  for  2  year  terms,  Egypt  and  Norway 
for  1  year  terms  and  Mexico  for  either  1  or  2  year  term.  Both  Fraser 
and  Lie,  however,  stated  that  their  governments  were  not  candidates 
for  SC  seats. 

Those  states  receiving  votes  in  addition  to  5  elected  were  Canada 
(33  votes)  ;  Australia  (28  votes)  ;  Iran  (6  votes)  ;  Czechoslovakia  (6 
votes) ;  Norway  (5  votes)  ;  Denmark  (2  votes)  and  Belgium,  Ethiopa, 

61  See  GA  (1/1),  Plenary,  pp.  72  ft. 

63  For  Secretary  Byrnes’  statement  to  the  General  Assembly  regarding  the 
United  States  position,  see  ibid.,  pp.  73  ft. 
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Greece,  Luxemburg,  New  Zealand,  Turkey  and  Yugoslavia  1  vote  each. 
This  restricted  choice  in  future  balloting  under  Rule  74  to  Canada 
and  Australia  and  meeting  concluded  after  second  ballot  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  27  votes  for  Australia  and  23  votes  for  Canada. 

At  afternoon  meeting,  third  ballot  failed  to  result  in  two-thirds 
majority  for  either  Canada  or  Australia  but  Canadian  delegate  sug¬ 
gested  that  election  of  Australia  be  made  unanimous  (Australia  had 
received  28  votes  to  Canada’s  23).  Spaak,  however,  advocated  strict 
adherence  to  rules  of  procedure  and  on  fourth  ballot  Australia  re¬ 
ceived  46  votes  and  Canada  3, 2  ballots  being  invalid. 

Vote  on  2  year  term  followed,  GA  supporting  by  vote  of  35  to  5  (US 
voting  negative,  Spaak  ruling  that  simple  majority  vote  only  re¬ 
quired)  where  first  ballot  resulted  in  election  of  Brazil  and  Australia, 
vote  on  second  ballot  where  choice  lay  between  Poland  and  Nether¬ 
lands  was  tied  and  Spaak  then  drew  lots  under  Rule  74  resulting  in 
selection  of  Poland  for  third  2  year  term. 

Following  vote  on  SC  membership  Koo  took  floor  to  express  hope 
that  geographic  distribution  among  first  nonpermanent  members  of 
SC  would  not  be  regarded  as  precedent  for  future  elections  since 
Chinese  Delegation  felt  that  at  some  time  in  future  there  should  be 
an  Asiatic  state  as  nonpermanent  member. 

Election  of  members  of  ECOSOC  followed.  First  ballot  resulted  in 
election  of  17  members,  Belgium  (41  votes) ;  Canada  (46  votes) ; 
Chile  (49  votes) ;  China  (49  votes)  ;  Colombia  (43  votes)  ;  Cuba  (40 
votes)  ;  Czechoslovakia  (41  votes) ;  France  (43  votes)  ;  Greece  (37 
votes)  ;  India  (42  votes) ;  Lebanon  (44  votes) ;  Norway  (49  votes)  ; 
Peru  (47  votes)  ;  Ukraine  (41  votes)  ;  USSR  (47  votes)  ;  UK  (48 
votes)  and  the  US  (47  votes).  Voting  on  second  and  third  ballots  be¬ 
tween  New  Zealand  and  Yugoslavia  which  had  received  31  and  27 
votes  respectively  remained  indecisive.  Meeting  therefore  adjourned 
until  Monday.53  First  meeting  of  SC  is  now  tentatively  scheduled  for 
Monday  afternoon.54 

Byrnes 


M  For  the  proceedings  in  the  General  Assembly  on  January  14  in  which  New 
Zealand  withdrew  its  candidacy  and  Yugoslavia  was  elected  as  the  eighteenth 
member  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  see  GA(I/1),  Plenary ,  pp.  93  ff.  For 
a  statement  of  appreciation  addressed  to  the  New  Zealand  Delegation  by  Senator 
Tom  Connally,  United  States  Representative,  see  ibid.,  p.  94.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  was  held  on  January  23  with  former  Ambassador 
John  G.  Winant  being  seated  as  the  United  States  Representative  on  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  Regarding  Mr.  Winant’s  interim  and  permanent  appointments 
effective  respectively  on  January  12  and  March  28,  1946  see  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  January  20, 1946.  p.  74  and  April  7, 1946,  p.  573. 

“The  first  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  was  held  at  Church  House,  West¬ 
minster,  London  on  January  17,  1946,  at  which  time  the  Representative  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Mr.  N.  J.  O.  Makin,  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Council.  For  the  initial 
United  States  statement  in  the  Security  Council  made  at  this  inaugural  meeting 
by  the  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  (Stettinius),  see 
United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  Security  Council,  First  Tear,  First  Series, 
No.  1,  p.  7. 
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Memorandum  by  the  Principal  Adviser  to  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  {Hiss')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 55 

secret  [London,]  January  16,  1946. 

Issues  relating  to  selection  of  Secretary  General  on  which  United 
States  position  has  not  yet  been  taken  or  if  it  has  been  taken,  has  not 
been  made  definitely  clear  to  other  delegations. 

1.  Is  the  United  States  opposed  to  General  Eisenhower’s  selection 
as  Secretary  General  ?  If  so,  the  political  advisers  should  impress  this 
upon  the  other  delegations,  especially  the  Latin  American  Delegations 
as  there  is  a  real  possibility  of  the  present  movement  for  General 
Eisenhower  getting  out  of  hand.56 

2.  Does  the  United  States  feel  that  none  of  the  British  candidates 
whose  names  have  been  mentioned  would  be  suitable? 57  If  so,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  United  States  should  continue  vigorously  to  press 
its  former  position  that  no  national  of  the  Big  Five  should  be  selected 
for  the  post. 

3.  Does  the  United  States  definitely  prefer  Pearson  or  Bobertson  58 
to  Lie?  We  have  heretofore  taken  the  position  that  with  the  site  in  the 
United  States  we  would  assume  that  the  organization  would  wish  to 
have  a  European  as  Secretary  General  if  a  qualified  European  were 
available.  This  formula,  if  repeated  under  present  conditions,  would 
tend  to  encourage  Lie’s  candidacy  and  would  make  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  us  to  oppose  it  directly  or  indirectly.  No  other  Euro- 


65  Forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  January  IS. 

66  General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  at  this  time  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Army.  General  Eisenhower’s  name  had  been  suggested  informally 
by  the  British  Government  as  early  as  November  1945 ;  see  footnote  43,  p.  1478, 
Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  I.  Though  the  British  interest  in  General  Eisenhower 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  period,  the  Department  of 
State  did  not  encourage  the  idea ;  see  telegram  13582,  Copre  671,  December  24. 
1945,  9  p.m.  from  London,  ibid.,  p.  1506,  and  footnote  reference  to  Department’s 
telegram  11124,  Preco  452,  December  29,  1945,  to  London,  ibid.,  p.  1507.  Early  in 
January  the  London  press  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  proposed  Eisenhower 
candidacy,  and  on  January  11  in  a  United  States  Delegation  Press  Release  (Num¬ 
ber  6)  Secretary  Byrnes  made  the  following  statement:  “Before  leaving  Wash¬ 
ington,  General  Eisenhower  advised  me  that  he  had  been  informed  that  his  name 
would  be  suggested,  and  in  case  it  was,  he  wished  me  to  state  that  he  would  not 
be  interested,  that  he  intended  to  continue  in  the  office  of  Chief  of  Staff.”  (10 
Files,  U.S.  Delegation  Press  Releases,  London) 

57  There  had  been  mentioned  at  various  times  the  names  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  wartime  Prime  Minister ;  Anthony  Eden,  formerly  Foreign  Minister ; 
and  Gladwyn  Jebb,  British  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  former  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  at  this 
time  functioning  in  the  capacity  of  Executive  Secretary  for  the  United  Nations. 

~8  Norman  A.  Robertson,  Canadian  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs. 
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pean  not  a  national  of  one  of  the  Big  Five  has  so  far  received  serious 
consideration  or  seems  likely  to. 

4.  What  is  the  United  States  preference  as  between  Pearson  and 
Robertson  ? 


IO  Files  :  USGA/Ia/13 

United  States  Delegation  Working  Paper 
top  secret  [London,]  January  19,  1946. 

U.S.  List  of  Candidates  for  General  Assembly  Committees  59 


Committee  1 : 

Chairman 

—  Ukraine  (Manuilsky) 

Vice-Chairman 

—  Luxembourg  (Bech) 

Rapporteur 

—  Ecuador  (Viteri  Lafronte) 

Committee  2 : 

Chairman 

— -  Poland  (Konderski) 

Vice-Chairman 

—  Philippines  (Lopez) 

Rapporteur 

—  Bolivia  (Salamanca) 

Committee  3 : 

Chairman 

—  New  Zealand  (Fraser) 

Vice-Chairman 

—  Costa  Rica  (Soto  Harrison ) 

Rapporteur 

—  Norway  (Frieda  Dalen) 

Committee  4 : 

Chairman 

—  Uruguay  (McEachen) 

Vice-Chairman 

—  Turkey 

Rapporteur 

—  Czechoslovakia  (Kerno) 

Committee  5 : 

Chairman 

—  Syria  ( F aris  al  Khoury ) 

Vice-Chairman 

—  Yugoslavia  (Bebler) 

Rapporteur 

—  Greece  (Aghnides) 

Committee  6 : 

Chairman 

—  Panama  (Jimenez) 

Vice-Chairman 

—  Denmark  (Federspiel) 

Rapporteur 

—  Canada  (Read) 

69 Mr.  Joseph  Bech,  Luxembourg  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Luxembourg  Delegation. 

Dr.  Homero  Viteri  Lafronte,  former  Ecuadoran  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Representative  on  the  Ecuadoran  Delegation. 

Mr.  Waclaw  Konderski,  Alternate  Delegate  on  the  Polish  Delegation. 

Mr.  Pedro  Lopez,  Acting  Head  of  the  Philippines  Delegation. 

Mr.  Carlos  Salamanca,  Head  of  the  Bolivian  Delegation. 

Mr.  Fernando  Soto  Harrison,  Costa  Rican  Delegate. 

Mrs.  Frieda  Dalen,  Alternate  Delegate  on  the  Norwegian  Delegation. 

Dr.  Ivan  Kerno,  Alternate  Delegate  on  the  Czechoslovak  Delegation. 

Mr.  Paris  al-Khoury,  Delegate  on  the  Syrian  Delegation. 

Dr.  Ales  Bebler,  Yugoslav  Alternate  Delegate. 

Mr.  Thanassis  Aghnides,  Greek  Ambassador  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Dele¬ 
gate  on  the  Greek  Delegation. 

Dr.  Roberto  Jiminez,  former  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Delegate  on 
the  Panamanian  Delegation. 

Mr.  Per  Federspiel,  Delegate  on  the  Danish  Delegation. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Read,  Alternate  Delegate  on  the  Canadian  Delegation. 
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IO  Files  :  USSC  46/13  Conv.3 

Minutes  by  the  United  States  Delegation  of  the  Five-Power  Informal 
Meeting ,  II eld  at  London ,  Glaridge’s  Hotel ,  January  20, 191Jj  00 

SECRET 

Participants :  James  F.  Byrnes 

Edward  R.  Stettinius.  Jr. 

Andrei  Gromyko 
Ernest  Bevin  60a 
Wellington  Koo 
Victor  Hoo 
Paul-Boncour 
Ambassador  Massigli 61 
Fouques  Duparc 

Mr.  Byrnes  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  stated  that  he  felt  it  was 
important  that  the  five  countries  there  represented  discuss  a  number 
of  topics  inasmuch  as  they  were  all  interested  in  them,  specifically  on 
the  resolution  of  atomic  energy,  and  the  matter  of  the  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral.  He  said  this  was  not  a  formal  meeting,  but  an  informal  exchange 
of  views. 

Mr.  Bevin  immediately  spoke  up  and  said  “I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
while  I  am  willing  to  have  an  informal  exchange  of  views,  I  cannot  be 
committed  to  anything  in  this  room.  My  Government  must  always  be 
free  to  act  according  to  its  conscience.”  Later  on  in  the  afternoon  he 
put  it  stronger,  saying  he  disliked  the  five  power  conversations  and 
hoped  he  would  not  have  to  have  them  often  as  it  was  bad  to  have 
secret  conferences  and  would  cause  resentment  in  the  United  Nations. 
This  is  totally  different  from  the  view  he  expressed  to  me  when  I  called 
on  him  in  September,  at  which  time  he  overruled  Noel  Baker  and  en¬ 
couraged  me  to  go  ahead  and  have  five  j>ower  exchanges  of  views  which 
he  thought  would  be  helpful. 

All  the  others  there  stated  that  they  thought  it  was  most  useful  to 
have  such  a  meeting  and  were  glad  Mr.  Byrnes  had  invited  them  to 
come. 

Mr.  Byrnes  then  stated  he  had  asked  me  to  be  with  him  inasmuch  as 
I  was  the  United  States  Representative  on  the  Security  Council  and 
the  matters  we  were  going  to  discuss  principally  involved  the  Security 
Council,  and  also  I  would  be  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  when  he  left.  He  further  stated  that  as  soon  as  the  atomic 
resolution  was  approved  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  return  to 
Washington,  and  that  might  occur  any  day. 

60  Drafted  by  Mr.  Stettinius. 

<10a  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Chairman  of  the  U.K. 
Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

01  M.  Rend  Massigli,  French  Ambassador  to  the  United  Kingdom ;  Delegate  on 
the  Delegation  of  France. 
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Mr.  Byrnes  stated  that  he  wished  to  discuss  the  matter  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  General.  He  said  that  he  had  not  given  this  matter  any  thought 
until  he  had  reached  London,  but  after  discussing  the  whole  question 
with  the  members  of  his  delegation,  he  and  the  delegation  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  of  all  the  names  which  had  been  brought  forth 
that  Pearson,  the  Canadian  Ambassador  to  Washington,  was  the  best 
qualified,  and  he  wished  to  put  forth  his  name.  Mr.  Byrnes  said  Pear¬ 
son  was  a  young  man  about  50,  was  promising,  would  be  able  to  grow 
in  the  job  as  more  responsibilities  were  given  to  him,  he  spoke  French 
well,  he  had  an  excellent  standing  among  diplomats  and  that  he  had 
presided  well  at  the  recent  FAO  conference.  Mr.  Byrnes  talked  at  some 
length  and  specifically  stated  that  Pearson  was  our  candidate  and  was 
the  best  qualified  man  we  knew  of.  He  made  no  reference  to  the  fact 
that  we  had  been  searching  for  a  European  and  had  not  been  able  to 
find  one  whom  we  felt  measured  up  to  Pearson. 

Mr.  Gromyko  then  stated  that  he  felt  that  you  could  not  divorce 
personality  from  geography,  that  they  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Pearson  and  thought  well  of  him  and  were  friendly  toward  him,  but 
with  the  site  in  the  United  States  and  taking  a  Secretary  General  from 
Canada,  they  thought  that  would  be  criticized  by  the  European  people 
and  the  American  people,  and  perhaps  not  be  good  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  said  he  had  advanced  the  name  of  Simic  62  to  all  the  Govern¬ 
ments’  representatives,  and  had  had  a  favorable  response  from  some 
but  had  received  nothing  from  the  others.  He  wished  again  to  speak 
for  Simic  as  a  likely  candidate.  He  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  need  of 
a  representative  from  Eastern  Europe  in  this  post,  particularly  inas¬ 
much  as  the  site  would  be  in  the  North  American  continent. 

Mr.  Byrnes  then  read  from  the  Charter,  regarding  the  qualifications, 
saying  the  Secretary  General  should  be  an  international  public  servant 
and  free  from  any  influence  of  any  state. 

Mr.  Gromyko  immediately  responded  that  that  rule  would  apply  to 
Simic  as  much  as  to  Pearson.  Mr.  Gromyko  ended  his  remarks  by 
saying  he  would  find  great  difficulty  in  accepting  Pearson  for  this 
post  even  though  they  had  a  very  friendly  feeling  toward  him. 

Mr.  Koo  spoke  up  saying  that  his  Government  was  prepared  to 
accept  Pearson,  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  consider  other  names 
if  they  were  brought  up,  but  Pearson  was  the  best  which  had  been 
brought  forth. 

Mr.  Paul-Boncour  stated  that  he  had  heard  the  names  of  two  Am¬ 
bassadors  to  Washington  mentioned,  the  Yugoslavian  and  Canadian, 
but  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  France  also  had  an 
Ambassador  in  Washington  and  he  was  a  very  good  man  and  his  name 

62  Mr.  Stanoje  Simic,  Yugoslav  Ambassador  to  the  United  States ;  Delegate  on 
the  Yugoslav  Delegation. 
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was  Henri  Bonnet,  and  he  wished  to  bring  his  name  forth  for  the  post. 

Mr.  Bevin  stated  that  his  Government  had  decided  not  to  bring 
forward  any  candidate  for  this  post  and  had  decided  to  sit  back  and 
study  the  field  as  it  developed.  He  said  they  had  considered  bringing 
forth  the  names  of  some  of  their  own  countrymen  who  were  extremely 
high  in  world  affairs,  but  they  had  decided  that  would  be  a  mistake 
and  they  would  bring  forth  no  Englishman  for  the  post.  He  said  that 
of  the  names  mentioned,  he  was  attracted  to  Pearson  and  he  was  sure 
his  Government  would  support  him. 

At  this  point  I  spoke  up  and  stated  that  it  was  very  important  that 
the  five  reach  a  conclusion  on  this  matter — that  the  Secretary  General 
was  the  next  item  on  the  agenda  and  that  presumably  we  would  have 
to  decide  in  Executive  Session  on  Tuesday,  and  inasmuch  as  it  required 
unanimity,  no  Secretary  General  could  be  elected  until  we  five  could 
agree.  There  was  a  great  discussion  then  as  to  whether  it  would  be  wise 
for  us  to  continue  consultation  until  we  could  agree,  or  to  have  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Security  Council,  formal  or  informal,  to  take  the  other  six 
non-permanent  members  into  the  discussion.  After  further  discussion 
it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  have  an  informal  discussion  of 
the  eleven  all  together.  I  was  designated  to  talk  to  Makin,  the  Austra¬ 
lian  Chairman,  and  immediately  arrange  for  him  to  call  an  informal 
meeting  of  the  eleven  with  only  one  representative  or  possibly  two 
from  each  country  tomorrow  afternoon  at  4 :  30  at  any  place  which  he 
selected.  At  that  time  there  would  be  the  same  exchange  of  views 
which  took  place  this  afternoon,  and  out  of  that  meeting,  progress 
might  be  expected.63 


IO  Files  :  USGA/Ia/19 

Memorandum  for  the  Record 

secret  [London,]  January  22,  1946. 

Slate  changes  were  frequently  so  rapid  and  dependent  on  so  many 
different  factors  that  any  account  can  be  only  a  brief  condensation. 
There  may  nevertheless  be  some  value,  for  future  reference,  in  a 
cursory  record. 

Pursuant  to  conversations  among  delegations  in  the  period  leading 
up  to  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly  on  January  10,  which  were 
conducted  by  Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson  with  the  assistance  of  the  Political 
Advisers,  the  delegation  had  arrived  at  a  slate  of  committee  officer- 
ships  embodied  in  USGA/la/12,  January  10,  1946  (which  see).  A 
balance-  among  the  chairmanships  was  a  course  sought  by  the  five 

83  This  meeting  was  held  on  January  21,  with  inconclusive  results  (IO  Files, 
U.S.  document  USSC  46/3/Report  5). 
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permanent  members  for  the  purpose  of  a  proper  political  equilibrium 
in  the  General  Committee  on  which  the  chairmen  of  the  six  committees 
sit  with  the  already  chosen  GA  president  (Spaak,  Belgium)  and  seven 
vice-presidents  (the  five  permanent  members,  Venezuela,  South 
Africa).  The  six  agreed  chairmen  were  thereupon  elected  on  January 
11  as  follows: 


Committee  1 — Political  and  Security 

D.  Z.  Manuilsky  (Ukrainian  SSR) 
Committee  2 — Economic  and  Financial 

W.  Ivonderski  (Poland) 

Committee  3- — Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cultural 
P.  Fraser  (New  Zealand) 

Committee  4 — -Trusteeship 

R.  MacEachen  (Uruguay) 

Committee  5- — Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Paris  al  Khouri  (Syria) 

Committee  6 — Legal 

R.  Jimenez  (Panama) 

In  arriving  at  the  decision  of  MacEachen  as  chairman  for  Commit¬ 
tee  4  the  United  States  had  held  out  against  the  choice,  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  caucus,  of  Bolivia  for  that  position. 

Although  the  immediate  question  was  the  election  of  chairmen 
only,  we  had  at  an  early  date  a  slate  of  vice-chairmen  and  rapporteurs 
also  in  mind  as  follows : 


Chairman 

1  Manuilsky 

Ukrainian  SSR 

2  Ivonderski 

Poland 

3  Fraser 

New  Zealand 

4  MacEachen 

Uruguay 

5  Faris  al  Khouri 

Syria 

6  Jimenez 

Panama 


Vice-Chairman 

Entezam 
Iran 
Lopez 
Philippines 
Soto  Harrison 
Costa  Rica 
Bech 

Luxembourg 

Bebler 

Yugoslavia 

Federspiel 

Denmark 


Rapporteur 
Viteri  Lafronte 
Ecuador 
Salamanca 
Bolivia 

Mrs.  Frieda  Dalen 
Norway 
Iverno 

Czechoslovakia 
Aghnides 
Greece 
Verzijl 64 
Netherlands 


The  listing  of  Ecuador  and  Bolivia  for  rapporteurships  was  a 
recommendation  of  the  American  Republics  group  in  consequence  of 
negotiations  among  themselves  growing  out  of  distribution  of  other 
offices  (including  specifically  the  election  as  chairman  of  Committee  4 
of  MacEachen  of  Uruguay  in  preference  to  Salamanca  of  Bolivia). 
Shifts  as  between  the  particular  committee  officersliips  allocated 
earlier  for  certain  delegations  had  also  been  incorporated  in  this  slate 
by  reason  of  personal  competence  of  members  of  those  delegations. 
Denmark,  for  example,  preferred  that  it  should  have  the  vice-chair- 


64  J.  H.  W.  Verzijl,  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Netherlands  Delegation. 
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manship  of  Committee  6  rather  than  of  Committee  4  because  Feder- 
spiel,  a  competent  and  experienced  presiding  officer  with  excellent 
knowledge  of  English,  is  a  legal  expert  rather  than  an  expert  in 
trusteeship  matters;  and  Denmark  obtained  the  assent  of  Bech  of 
Luxembourg  to  take  the  Committee  4  vice  chairmanship  so  that 
Federspiel  might  have  the  Committee  6  vice  chairmanship.  Similarly 
Norway’s  presence  on  the  slate  on  Committee  3  was  a  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  the  Norwegian  delegation  preferred  that  any  rapporteur- 
ship  given  to  it  should  be  in  Committee  3  where  Mrs.  Frieda  Dalen, 
particularly  competent  for  the  work,  would  be  attending. 

When  approached  as  to  the  vice-chairmanship  of  Committee  1,  Iran 
stated  an  unwillingness  to  serve  and  requested  not  to  be  placed  upon 
the  slate  at  all  (on  the  ground  that  her  participation  in  the  Executive 
Committee  should  now  give  preference  to  other  delegations).  We 
thereupon  favored  making  use  of  Bech’s  talents  on  Committee  1,  to 
which  he  assented. 

Committee  6  was  the  first  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  electing  all  its 
officers.  Because  of  the  weakness  of  the  chairman  and  because  of 
difficulty  encountered  before  the  meeting  in  obtaining  assent  for  a 
Netherlands  rapporteur,  we  were  able  to  get  agreement  for  John  Read 
of  Canada  as  rapporteur  and  he  was  duly  elected,  with  Federspiel  of 
Denmark  named  vice  chairman  as  planned. 

Salamanca  told  us  on  January  21  that  he  preferred  that  if  Bolivia 
were  to  be  given  the  rapporteursliip  of  Committee  2,  the  choice  fall 
to  Eduardo  del  Portillo  of  his  delegation  This  was  generally 
assented  to. 

The  critical  question  became  the  problem  of  a  vice-chairman  for 
Committee  4.  Russian  assent  and  the  assent  of  the  other  five  permanent 
members  was  obtained  for  putting  Turkey  in  the  position.  The  Turkish 
delegation  showed  no  enthusiasm  for  this  assignment,  and  the  British 
therefore  undertook  to  talk  further  with  the  Turks.  The  British 
thereafter  told  us  that  the  Turks  would  accept.  After  we  asked  the 
British  on  the  morning  of  January  21  for  confirmation  of  this  assur¬ 
ance,  they  came  to  us  just  before  lunch  and  stated  that  Turkey  refused 
to  accept.  During  luncheon  the  British  tried  out  the  idea  of  giving 
this  vice  chairmanship  to  China,  Iran,  or  Canada,  but  did  not  obtain 
assent  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Committee  elections  came  immedi¬ 
ately  after  lunch.  The  British  nominated  Ethiopia  for  the  position  and 
we  obtained  for  it  a  few  supporting  statements  from  the  floor  by  other 
delegations.  No  other  nomination  was  made  and  the  Ethiopian  repre¬ 
sentative  on  Committee  4  was  duly  placed  in  the  vice  chairmanship. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  placing  of  names  for  nomination  in  the 
meetings  of  the  respective  committees  we  were  embarrassed  by  the 
absence  or  tardy  arrival  of  delegates  who  had  agreed  to  place  par¬ 
ticular  names  in  nomination.  In  such  instances  we  had  to  make 
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immediate  alternate  arrangements  with  other  delegates  and  managed 
to  be  successful  in  each  case. 

The  complete  list  of  officers  (see  USGA/la/15)65  elected  for  the- 
six  committees  follows : 


Committee  Chairman 

1  Manuilsky 

Ukrainian  SSR 

2  Konderski 

Poland 

3  Fraser 

New  Zealand 

4  MacEachen 

Uruguay 

5  F aris  al  Khouri 

Syria 

6  Jimenez 

Panama 


Vice  Chairman 
Bech 

Luxembourg 

Lopez 

Philippines 
Soto  Harrison 
Costa  Rica 
Belata  Ephrem 
Tewelde  Medlien  6‘ 
Ethiopia 
Bebler 

Yugoslavia 
F  ederspiel 
Denmark 


Rapporteur 
Viteri  Lafronte 
Ecuador 
del  Portillo  66 
Bolivia 

Mrs.  F rieda  Dalen 
Norway 
Kerno 

Czechoslovakia 

Aghnides 
Greece 
John  Read 
Canada 


Cabot  Coville 


IO  Flies  :  USSC  46/3  (Report  6) 

Minutes  by  the  United  States  Delegation  of  the  Five-Power  Informal 
Meeting ,  London ,  Claridge',s  Hotel ,  January  2 3 ,  191$ ,  11  a.  mP 

SECRET 

Present:  The  Secretary  Mr.  Wellington  Koo 

Mr.  Stettinius  M.  Paul-Boncour 

Mr.  Bohlen  M.  Fouques  Duparc 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  Mr.  Vyshinsky 

Ambassador  Gromyko 

At  Mr.  Byrnes’  request  Mr.  Stettinius  outlined  the  result  of  the- 
informal  meeting  of  the  eleven  members  of  the  Security  Council  on 
Monday  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Secretary  General.09  He  said 
that  the  following  six  names  had  been  suggested : 

Pearson 

Simic 

Rzymowski 

Bonnet 

Lie 

Van  Kleffens 


“  Not  printed. 

*  Mr.  Eduardo  Del  Portillo,  Delegate  on  the  Bolivian  Delegation. 

67  Mr.  Ephrem  was  Ethiopian  Minister  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Delegate  on 
the  Ethiopian  Delegation. 

08  Drafted  by  Mr.  Bohlen. 

69  See  footnote  63,  p.  163. 
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He  said  that  it  was  understood  that  if  no  new  names  were  received 
before  midnight,  that  these  six  would  be  regarded  as  candidates  for 
the  position. 

Mr.  Vyshinski  said  that  it  was  the  view  of  his  Government  that, 
since  the  site  was  to  be  in  the  United  States,  and  the  basic  activity  of 
the  organization  and  many  of  its  branches  were  to  be  in  Western 
Europe,  the  Secretary  General  should  come  from  a  Slavic  country  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  had  previously  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  person  selected  for  the  job  would  be  under  obligations  to  be  an 
international  figure  and  not  a  representative  of  any  country,  and  he 
therefore  felt  that  too  much  emphasis  should  not  be  placed  upon  the 
geographic  factor.  He  said  he  thought  that  the  personal  qualifications 
of  the  individual,  should  be  the  guiding  considerations,  and  that,  after 
discussing  with  Mr.  Stettinius  the  various  names  which  had  been 
brought  forth,  and  examining  the  qualifications,  the  United  States 
Delegation  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  of  those  proposed,  Mr. 
Pearson  was  the  most  suitable. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  China  attached  great  importance  to  this  post 
and  thought  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  find  a  most  suitable 
candidate.  He  also  felt  that  because  of  his  experience  and  his  objec¬ 
tivity,  Mr.  Pearson  would  be  the  best  candidate. 

M.  Boncour  said  that  he  felt  that  geographic  considerations,  while 
important,  should  not  be  the  deciding  factor  since  the  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  was  an  international  figure  who  was  supposed  to  have  severed 
his  ties  with  his  native  country.  He  said  he  had  mentioned  Bonnet 
because  most  of  the  candidates  had  appeared  to  be  ambassadors  ac¬ 
credited  to  Washington.  He  said  the  French  Delegation  had  no  very 
great  preference  among  the  persons  proposed,  but  they  would  have 
preferred  to  have  seen  a  statesman  rather  than  a  diplomat,  perhaps 
someone  who  had  been  foreign  minister  of  his  country.  This  would 
bring  to  the  post  a  broader  experience  than  that  of  a  diplomat.  He 
said,  for  example,  that  Eden’s  name  had  been  mentioned,  but  that 
since  he  was  not  nominated,  it  was  presumed  that  he  was  not  available 
for  the  post.  Lie,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Norway,  would  bring  this 
experience  to  the  post,  but  the  drawback  in  his  case  was  that  he  did 
not  know  French,  which  was  one  of  the  working  languages  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  He  repeated  that  the  French  Delegation  had  no  strong 
preferences  among  the  list  proposed  but  would  be  inclined  to  accept 
any  on  the  list  which  the  others  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Be vin  stated  that  Great  Britain  had  put  forth  no  candidate 
but  had  they  put  forth  one,  it  might  well  have  been  Mr.  Jebb,  but  after 
consideration,  this  thought  had  been  abandoned.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  while  putting  forward  no  candidate,  felt  that  Mr.  Pearson  was 
the  best  of  those  nominated. 
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Ambassador  Gromyko  said  he  had  already  expressed  the  view  of 
his  Government  on  this  point,  and  that,  while  he  agreed  that  geog¬ 
raphy  should  not  be  the  controlling  factor,  it  nevertheless  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of;  that  both  the  factors  of  personal  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence  as  well  as  the  country  of  origin  should  be  considered.  He  said, 
for  example,  that  although  the  Organization  would  be  international 
no  matter  in  what  country  it  was  located,  there  had  been  great  debate 
in  the  Preparatory  Commission  concerning  the  site.70  He  said  he  had 
known  Mr.  Pearson  since  1943  and  thought  he  was  personally  very 
well  qualified  for  the  job,  but  he  felt  that,  with  the  site  in  the  United 
States,  to  appoint  a  Canadian  would  cause  legitimate  complaint  from 
several  European  countries  on  the  ground  that  there  was  too  much 
American  influence.  He  said  that  since  the  specialized  agency  of  the 
Organization  would  probably  be  in  Western  Europe  and  especially 
important  meetings  would  take  place  there,  plus  the  fact  that  English 
and  French  would  undoubtedly  remain  as  the  working  languages 
which  meant  that  there  would  be  more  English  and  French  in  the 
Secretariat,  it  was  only  right  that  the  Secretary  General  should  be 
from  an  Eastern  European  country.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
Soviet  Delegation  proposed  either  Sirnic  or  Rzymowski,  either  of 
whom  he  felt  would  be  personally  well  qualified. 

Ti-ie  Secretary  said  he  wished  to  point  out  that  the  United  States 
had  in  no  way  sought  the  location  of  the  Organization  in  the  United 
States.  He  said  he  mentioned  this  fact  because  he  felt  that  the  decision 
of  the  United  Nations,  which,  incidentally,  had  first  been  proposed 
at  San  Francisco  by  the  Soviet  Delegation  there,  to  locate  the  Organi¬ 
zation  in  the  United  States  should  not  affect  other  decisions. 

Mr.  Vyshinski  said  he  fully  understood,  but  nevertheless  the 
location  of  the  Organization  in  itself  did  enter  into  the  matter.  He 
felt  that  the  decision  was  correct,  and  he  was  glad  that  it  had  been 
done  on  Soviet  initiative.  He  said,  however,  the  Organization  wherever 
located  must  have  living  and  creative  ties  with  all  countries,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  its  first  function  was  the  preservation  of  peace, 
it  was  very  suitable  that  the  Secretary  General  should  come  from  one 
of  the  countries  which  had  especially  suffered  during  the  war.  While 
all  of  the  United  Nations  had  done  their  share,  few  of  them  had  been 
reduced  to  a  desert  as  had  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  This  fact,  he  felt, 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Then  ensued  a  general  discussion  as  to  procedure,  namely,  whether 
to  hold  a  formal  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  to  vote  on  the  matter, 
or  to  continue  informal  discussion  among  the  members.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  there  would  be  an  informal  meeting  this  afternoon  among 

70  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  i.  pp. 
1433  ff. 
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the  eleven  members  in  order  to  discuss  additional  candidates  and  to 
hear  from  the  non-permanent  members.  It  was  finally  understood  that 
if  this  informal  meeting  failed  to  produce  agreement,  the  Council 
would  then  hold  a  formal  meeting  and  vote,  even  if  the  absence  of 
unanimity  among  the  permanent  members  rendered  the  election  of  a 
Secretary  General  impossible.  During  this  discussion  Mr.  Bevin  spoke 
strongly  against  the  practice  of  having  private  meetings,  which,  he 
said,  led  to  suspicion  and  uncertainty.71 


IO  Files  :  USGA/Ia/LeCom/9 

Memorandum  hy  the  Principal  Adviser  to  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  (Hiss)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


secret  [London,]  January  23,  1946. 

The  group  of  Advisers  on  the  American  Delegation  which  has  been 
dealing  with  the  Court  slate  has  met  with  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Walker 
and  the  following  decisions  have  been  agreed  upon. 

The  United  States  will  give  active  support  to  only  one  candidacy, 
that  of  Mr.  Hackworth. 

The  following  nine  candidates  have  been  agreed  upon,  leaving  six 
to  be  determined.  This  list  is  also  approved  by  the  Department. 


Hackworth  (U.S.A.) 
McNair  (U.K.) 
Krylov  (U.S.S.R.) 
Hsu  Mo  (China) 
Basdevant  (France) 


DeVisscher  (Belgium) 
Klaestacl  (Norway) 
Read  (Canada) 

Zoricic  (Yugoslavia) 


As  to  the  remaining  six  seats  the  group  agreed  on  the  following 
principles : 

1.  Not  more  than  three  Latin  American  selections.  A  larger  number 
would  be  disproportionate  to  the  position  occupied  by  this  legal  sys¬ 
tem.  Also  since  it  is  desired  to  support  two  North  American  candidates 
(U.S.  and  Canada),  this  would  give  over-representation  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  These  three  Latin  Americans  will  be  selected  from  the 
following  group  of  five:  Podesta  Costa  (Argentina),  Azevedo 
(Brazil),  Parra-Perez  (Venezuela),  Lozano  y  Lozano  (Colombia), 
Guerrero  (El  Salvador).  The  Argentine  candidate,  Podesta  Costa,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  considerable  support  among  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  and  also  from  the  United  Kingdom.  We  are  informed  that  he  is 
highly  capable  and  that  he  is  pro-democratic  and  favorable  to  the 
United  States.  Department  officials  are  also  interested  in  this  candi¬ 
dacy  and  are  to  inform  us  shortly  on  the  views  of  Mr.  Braden.  We  are 


71  This  meeting  was  held  on  January  23,  with  inconclusive  results  (IO  Files, 
U.S.  document  USSO  46/3/Iteport  7) . 
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also  awaiting  the  views  of  the  Department  on  the  other  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  candidates  before  going  further  in  making  selections. 

2.  An  additional  candidate  from  Eastern  Europe,  Winiarski  of  Po¬ 
land  has  been  favorably  mentioned  by  the  Department,  and  we  are 
awaiting  further  data  on  candidates  from  this  region.  We  have  not  felt 
it  wise  to  support  either  (1)  Verzijl  (Netherlands)  who  is  supported 
by  the  British,  or  (2)  Davis  (South  Africa)  who  is  particularly 
favored  by  the  British.  The  first  of  these  selections  would  mean  three 
Western  European  Judges  in  addition  to  France  as  against  one  for 
Eastern  Europe  (excluding  U.S.S.R.).  The  second  selection  (Davis) 
would  mean  four  Judges  from  countries  representing  the  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  system  of  jurisprudence. 

3.  To  support  two  candidates  giving  representation  to  the  Moslem 
legal  system  and  the  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  geographical  area. 
Three  candidates  are  considered  in  this  connection :  Zafrullah  Khan 
(India),  Badawi  Pasha  (Egypt)  and  Cemil  Bilsel.  Further  advice 
from  the  Department  is  being  awaited  before  proceeding  with  these 
decisions.  If  it  is  decided  to  support  only  one  of  these  candidates, 
Spiropolous  of  Greece  might  be  selected  for  the  vacancy  thus  created. 
He  is  a  nominee  of  the  United  States  National  Group. 


IO  Files  :  USGA/Ia/Del.  Min./Exec/3  (Chr) 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation  ( Executive 
Session ),  Held  at  London ,  Claridge',s  Hotel ,  January  25,  19^6, 
9 :  30  a.  to. 

secret 

[Here  follow  list  of  names  of  persons  (21)  present,  and  Delega¬ 
tion  discussion  of  preceding  items  on  the  agenda.] 

Court  Slates 

Mr.  Hiss  reported  that  he  had  circulated  a  memorandum  on  Court 
slates  (USGA/Ia/Le  Com  9) 86  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  com¬ 
ments.  He  described  the  present  picture  as  being  one  in  which  nine  of 
the  fifteen  permanent  seats  on  the  Court  were  about  settled  with  well 
qualified  men  who  came  from  the  proper  judicial  systems  to  achieve 
a  balance.  He  further  reported  that  Secretary  Byrnes  thought 87  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Hackworth,  the  United  States 
should  not  tell  other  states  for  whom  to  vote  although  the  United 
States  was  announcing  its  own  slate.  Of  the  six  places  left  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  three  would  go  to  Latin  America.  The  staff  was  now  await¬ 
ing  to  hear  from  Mr.  Braden 83  on  the  possibility  of  naming  an  Ar- 

60  Supra. 

67  Secretary  Byrnes  was  en  route  from  London  to  Washington  on  this  same  day. 
85  Spruille  Braden,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  American  Republic  Affairs. 
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gentine  judge.  Senator  Connally  interjected  that  if  the  Delegation  in 
London  was  to  be  controlled  by  Mr.  Braden  he  was  not  for  it.  Mr. 
Stettinius  urged  that  the  Department  slate  be  obtained  and  shown 
to  the  Delegation  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  there  were  objections  they 
could  be  entered  then.  He  asked  what  delayed  the  Department  deci¬ 
sion  pointing  out  that  the  Security  Council  was  going  through  its 
agenda  rapidly.  He  thought  that  the  Court  would  probably  be  before 
the  Council  on  next  Wednesday.  He  urged  that  the  Department  be 
wired  for  instructions  before  that  time.  Mr.  Cohen  agreed  and  urged 
that  the  Department  be  asked  to  send  its  best  judgment  by  Monday  at 
the  latest. 

Mr.  Bloom  asked  whether  the  Department  should  not  be  informed 
regarding  the  Delegation’s  attitude  on  Argentina.  He  predicted  that 
the  United  States  might  get  into  a  jam  if  Argentina  were  placed  on 
the  Court  slate.89  In  this  he  agreed  with  Senator  Connally.  Mr.  Cohen 
pointed  out  that  the  case  was  peculiar  because  the  particular  Argentine 
candidate  (Podesta  Costa)  was  pro-democratic  and  pro-American. 
Mr.  Hiss  stated  that  the  only  question  was  whether  Mr.  Braden 
thought  it  was  wise  to  vote  for  Argentina.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Argentine  candidate  is  supported  unanimously  by  Latin  American 
states  and  he  would  receive  support  elsewhere.  Mr.  Bloom  reiterated 
that  the  support  for  Argentina  would  cause  a  lot  of  trouble  at  home. 

Mr.  Dulles  observed  that  if  he  had  any  responsibility  in  choosing 
individual  judges  and  if  he  had  to  account  at  home  for  his  choice  then 
he  would  have  to  consider  the  matter  quite  carefully  and  at  greater 
length.  He  stated  he  would  prefer  to  have  this  matter  handled  on  the 
basis  of  instructions  from  the  President  and  the  Department  of  State. 
Hr.  Hackworth  stated  that  he  thought  the  matter  was  so  important 
that  no  Delegate  should  follow  instructions  blindly  because  the  Statute 
specifies  that  judges  are  to  be  elected  on  the  basis  of  qualifications, 
not  nationality.  He  thought  Mr.  Dulles  should  exercise  his  own 
judgment. 

Mr.  Stettinius  pointed  out  that  any  Delegate  could  offer  advice 
to  him  as  head  of  the  Delegation  but  he  was  not  required  to  take  such 
advice.  He  said  that  any  Delegate  could  feel  a  responsibility  but  he 
himself  had  the  responsibility  of  casting  the  vote.  Mr.  Walker  said 
that  he  was  unable  to  find  information  regarding  the  qualifications  of 
the  various  judges  although  he  had  watched  the  matter  carefully.  He 
stated  that  he  would  adopt  the  position  that  he  took  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Department.  Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out  that  both  he 
and  Mr.  Walker  were  members  of  the  Bar  and  that  they  might  be 

88  For  documentation  regarding  United  States-Argentine  relations,  see  vol.  xi, 

pp.  182  ff. 
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called  to  account  by  their  Bar  Associations  when  they  returned  home 
to  explain  their  vote.  Mr.  Dulles  reiterated  that  he  preferred  that  the 
State  Department  and  the  President  take  the  sole  responsibility  for 
selecting  the  judges.  Otherwise  he  thought  the  Delegation  must  take 
more  time.  Mr.  Bloom  stated  that  at  home  people  would  look  at  the 
nationality  of  the  judges  chosen  rather  than  at  their  individual 
qualifications.  Senator  Connally  stated  that  the  country  knows  that 
the  United  States  has  been  kicking  Argentina  around  and  that  there¬ 
fore  if  an  Argentine  were  elected  as  a  judge  it  would  be  taken  for 
granted  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  other  crowd.  He  stated  that  in 
any  case  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  such  a  vote.  It  was  agreed  that  a 
wire  should  be  sent  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  Hiss  asking  that  the 
slate  for  the  Court  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Delegation  by  Monday. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  items.] 


10  Flies  :  TJSGA/Ia/Del.  Mln./Exec/4  (Chr) 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation  ( Executive 
Session),  Held  at  London,  Claridge's  Hotel,  January  26,  19f6, 
3:  00  p.  m. 


SECRET 

[Here  follow  list  of  names  of  persons  (16)  present,  and  preliminary 
remarks  by  Mr.  Stettinius  about  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  its  Committees.] 

Mr.  Stettinius  reminded  the  group  that  Item  7  of  the  Security 
Council  agenda  concerned  the  Council’s  recommendation  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  a  candidate  for  Secretary  General.  He  said  there 
had  been  a  pause  of  two  days  and  nights  on  this  question,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  get  ahead  but  that  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  in  yester¬ 
day’s  Delegation  meeting  he  needed  to  know  exactly  what  the  position 
of  the  Delegation  on  this  question  was  and  what  he  should  do. 

Mr.  Stettinius  said  that  he  had  talked  with  the  Secretary  about  this 
matter  immediately  before  the  latter  left  London  90  and  that  it  had 
been  agreed  that: 

1.  Mr.  Pearson  of  Canada  was  the  first  choice  of  the  United  States 
and  that  the  Delegation  should  hold  out  for  him  as  long  as  there  was 
hope  of  his  nomination  by  the  Security  Council  ; 

2.  If  and  when  it  became  clear  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pearson 
was  not  possible,  the  second  choice  of  the  United  States  should  be  Mr. 
Lie  of  Norway ;  and 

3.  If  and  when  it  developed  that  Mr.  Lie  could  not  be  nominated, 
the  third  choice  of  the  United  States  should  be  Mr.  Wellington  Koo  of 
China. 


00  Secretary  Byrnes  left  London  to  return  to  the  United  States  on  January  25. 
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Mr.  Cohen  agreed  that  this  had  been  the  understanding. 

Mr.  Stettinius  said  that  the  Secretary  had  told  him  that  he  (the 
Secretary)  had  talked  with  Senator  Vandenberg  concerning  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  that  the  Senator  had  said  he  would  not  object  to  voting  for 
Lie.  Mr.  Stettinius  said,  however,  that  recalling  Senator  Vanderberg’s 
statement  on  this  subject  at  yesterday  morning’s  Delegation  meeting, 
he  thought  that  the  whole  matter  needed  clarification.  Mr.  Stettinius 
also  recalled  the  statements  of  Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Walker  at  yester¬ 
day’s  meeting.91 

Referring  to  the  Delegation  discussion  of  the  previous  morning,  Mr. 
Bohlen  said  he  wished  to  suggest  that  in  his  opinion  neither  Mr.  Lie 
nor  his  native  country  of  Norway  should  be  considered  as  falling  with¬ 
in  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence.  Mr.  Bohlen  observed  that  the 
question  was  not  necessarily  one  of  geographical  proximity.  He  said 
that  the  only  overt  pressure  that  Russia  could  influence  would  be 
through  taking  action  against  Norway  and  this  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  as  a  likely  probability.  He  observed  that  the  USSR  was  not  in  a 
position  to  exercise  direct  influence  on  the  Norwegian  Government 
itself  and  that  the  situation  was  therefore  quite  different  than  if,  for 
example,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Poland  were  to  be  chosen  as  Secre¬ 
tary  General.  Mr.  Bohlen  said  that  it  was  his  understanding  that  Mr. 
Lie  resented  any  assumption  that  he  was  under  Russian  influence  and 
that  Mr.  Lie  had  also  stated  that  he  had  not  been  approached  by  the 
LTSSR  Delegation  on  the  subject  of  the  Secretary  Generalship.  Mr. 
Bohlen  also  pointed  out  that  the  situation  would  be  quite  different  in 
the  case  of  a  Yugoslav  Secretary  General  but  that  Norway  would  not 
be  under  USSR  influence  as  much  as  Czechoslovakia,  for  example, 
and  indeed  the  latter  was  not  in  the  USSR  network. 


S1A  marked  difference  of  opinion  had  been  registered  at  the  January  25  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Delegation.  This  was  whether  agreement  had  been  reached  between 
the  Delegation  and  Secretary  Byrnes  on  the  question  of  whom  the  United  States 
would  support  for  the  Secretary  Generalship,  specifically  whether  the  United 
States  should  back  Mr.  Lie  of  Norway  if  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Pearson  appeared 
lost.  Senator  Vandenberg  and  Mr.  Dulles,  in  effect,  voiced  opposition  to  Mr.  Lie, 
holding  that  “Mr.  Lie,  as  a  citizen  of  Norway  located  near  the  Soviet  Union, 
could  not  be  a  free  agent  and  would  not  dare  to  be  a  free  agent.  .  .  .  Mr.  Walker 
said  that  he  did  not  think  the  United  States  Delegation  should  support  Mr.  Lie 
if  Senator  Vandenberg  and  Mr.  Dulles  were  strongly  opposed  to  him.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Stettinius  observed  that  Mr.  Lie  had  been  the  second  choice  of  Secretary  Byrnes 
and  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Delegation  Mr.  Stettinius  had  been  authorized 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Lie  in  case  of  an  emergency.  .  .  (Minutes  of  Meeting  of  the 
U.S.  Delegation  (Executive  Session),  London,  January  25,  1946,  document 
USGA/Ia/Del.  Min./Exec/3(Chr),  10  Files)  Concerning  Mr.  Stettinius’  reference 
to  the  last  meeting  of  the  Delegation,  no  Delegation  minutes  have  been  found 
in  the  Department’s  files  for  the  period  when  Secretary  Byrnes  was  in  London 
(January  8-25).  An  entry  in  the  January  23  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  political  officers  of  the  Delegation  suggests  that  records  may  not  have 
been  kept,  reading,  “It  was  noted  with  regret  that  records  of  certain  informal 
meetings  held  by  members  of  the  Delegation  and  the  meetings  of  the  Delegation 
itself  were  not  being  kept.”  (10  Files,  document  USGA/Ia/Exec  Off/8) 
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Mrs.  Roosevelt  remarked  that  she  and  Mr.  Townsend  had  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusions  yesterday.  She  said  that  in  the  course  of  a 
luncheon  conversation  with  Mr.  Lie  yesterday  she  deduced  that  Mr. 
Lie  was  trying  to  indicate  his  independence  although  he  did  not  di¬ 
rectly  refer  to  the  subject.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  said  that  Mr.  Townsend  had 
independently  formed  the  same  impression.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  observed 
that  obviously  if  Russia  wanted  to  move  against  Norway  any  Nor¬ 
wegian,  as  Secretary  General  of  the  organization,  would  be  in  a  diffi¬ 
cult  position.  But  she  observed  that  the  same  would  be  true  in  the 
case  of  China.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  added  that  with  United  States  backing,. 
Norway  would  be  much  less  apt  to  fall  into  the  Russian  orbit  than 
without  such  backing. 

Mr.  Townsend  added  that  he  had  asked  Mr.  Lie  directly  how  Mr. 
Lie  thought  the  question  of  Secretary  Generalship  was  going  and 
that  Mr.  Lie  had  also  indicated  then  that  he  felt  he  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  independent  of  USSR  influence.  Mr.  Bohlen  said  that  Mr. 
Lie  had  put  the  same  thought  in  stronger  language  the  night  before. 

Mr.  Stettinius  said  he  should  tell  the  Delegation  that  the  French 
Delegation  has  recently  told  the  Chinese  that  they  (the  French)  have 
reason  to  believe  that  USSR  support  will  shift  to  Masaryk 92  and  that 
then  the  USSR  Delegation,  at  the  final  stage,  will  give  the  impression 
that  it  reluctantly  will  accept  Lie  but  only  if  someone  else  sponsors 
him.  It  was  pointed  out  that  whereas  Mr.  Masaryk  had  said  earlier 
that  he  was  not  available  for  Secretary  General  he  was  now  coming 
around  to  the  position  that  he  would  be  available  and  that  he  might 
even  take  an  Assistant  Secretary  Generalship.  Mr.  Dulles  said  that  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  he  had  indicated  he  would  accept  the  latter. 

Senator  Connally  said  he  would  prefer  Lie  to  Masaryk  and  observed 
that  any  one  selected  will  be  charged  with  being  under  the  influence 
of  one  of  the  great  powers. 

Mr.  Stettinius  called  on  Mr.  Pasvolsky  for  his  opinion,  observing- 
that  Mr.  Pasvolsky  had  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this  subject 
over  a  long  period.  Mr.  Pasvolsky  said  he  thought  the  contest  had 
narrowed  itself  to  Mr.  Lie  and  Mr.  Pearson.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pasvolsky  re¬ 
called  that  Mr.  Gromyko  had  told  him  that  he  would  prefer  a  Slav 
for  the  position  and  Mr.  Pasvolsky  said  that  unfortunately  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  geographic  area  from  which  the  Secretary  General  comes 
was  bound  to  arise.  He  recalled  also  that  Mr.  Bevin  had  said  that  he 
attached  no  importance  to  geography  but  that  Canada  was,  after  all, 
halfway  between  the  danger  spots  of  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  Mr. 
Pasvolsky  observed  that  he  himself  would  prefer  Mr.  Bruce  of  Aus- 


03  Mr.  Jan  Masaryk,  Czechoslovak  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Delegate  on 
the  Czechoslovak  Delegation. 
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tralia  to  Mr.  Koo  of  China.  Mr.  Stettinius  said  he  thought  Mr.  Victor 
Hoo  of  China  better  than  Bruce.  It  was  generally  felt,  however,  that 
the  time  was  past  for  considering  new  names. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  declared  she  was  in  favor  of  sticking  to  the  line  that 
the  United  States  Delegation  had  taken.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Pasvolsky  said  he  felt  that  the  only  real  question  was  that  of 
who  would  propose  Mr.  Lie  in  case  of  a  deadlock  on  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr. 
Pasvolsky  said  he  felt  that  the  United  States  should  not  propose 
Mr.  Lie. 

Senator  Vandenberg  said  he  was  not  impressed  with  what  Mr.  Lie 
himself  had  to  say  about  his  independence  and  Norway’s  position.  The 
Senator  remarked  that  the  more  Mr.  Lie,  as  a  candidate,  had  to  say  on 
this  subject  the  less  impressed  he  was.  He  thought  it  was  inevitable 
that  if  Mr.  Lie  were  elected  the  general  impression  would  be  that  the 
USSR  candidate  for  the  General  Assembly  who  had  been  defeated  in 
that  election  actually  was  getting  a  better  job.  He  said  he  would  prefer 
Mr.  Koo  to  Mr.  Lie  since  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  China  would  turn 
to  the  United  States  in  case  of  action  against  China  by  Russia.  Mr. 
Bohlen  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Lie  as  a  longtime  Socialist  was  not  likely 
to  be  under  Communist  influence. 

Senator  Vandenberg  asked  why  it  should  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son  could  not  be  elected.  Mr.  Cohen  said  that  the  basic  reason  lay  in 
the  need  for  unanimity  of  the  great  powers  on  this  subject  under  the 
voting  rules  of  the  Security  Council  where  the  nomination  would  be 
made.  He  said  that  rightly  or  wrongly  the  Russians  might  well  take 
the  counterpart  of  the  views  being  expressed  at  this  meeting — they 
might  well  take  the  position  that  any  Anglo-Saxon  would  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  United  States.  Senator  Vandenberg  said  he  thought 
the  Russians  would  be  correct  in  that.  Mr.  Cohen  continued  that  the 
search  was  for  a  compromise  and  doubted  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
find  a  country  that  would  better  satisfy  both  the  USSR  and  the  United 
States  than  Norway. 

Mr.  Pasvolsky  said  that  both  the  United  States  Delegation  and  the 
USSR  probably  were  wrong  in  ascribing  too  much  importance  to 
the  job  of  Secretary  General.  He  said  the  Russians  ascribed  too  much 
political  importance  to  the  job  and  that  the  United  States’  viewpoint 
was  wrong  in  ascribing  too  much  political  importance  to  the  choice 
of  a  man  for  the  job.  He  continued  that  it  should  be  possible  to  find 
better  candidates  among  the  Big  Five  than  Mr.  Ivoo  if  the  under¬ 
standing  were  to  be  broken  that  no  Big  Five  national  should  be  a 
candidate.  He  said,  however,  that  among  the  smaller  powers  only  Mr. 
Pearson  and  Mr.  Lie  seem  possible,  and  that  the  United  States  group 
should  revise  its  views  on  the  political  importance  of  this  action.  He 
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said  that  from  a  geographical  standpoint  since  the  site  was  in  the 
United  States  it  was  logical  to  think  that  the  Secretary  General  should 
be  from  Europe.  He  continued  that  he  was  not  impressed  with  Sena¬ 
tor  Yandenberg’s  argument  that  any  Secretary  General  would  operate 
with  his  country  as  a  hostage.  He  said  that  the  most  serious  influence 
the  Secretary  General  might  have  would  be  to  afl'ect  the  speed  of  the 
Security  Council  action.  He  said,  however,  that  under  the  rules  of 
procedure  likely  to  be  agreed  to  no  individual  could  hold  up  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  since  any  member  could  request  that  a  meeting  be  held. 
Mr.  Pasvolsky  said  he  attached  more  importance  to  the  individual 
qualities  of  the  Secretary  General,  his  talent  for  administration,  for 
example.  He  said  that  while  Mr.  Lie  had  a  poor  reputation  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  that  would  not  be  too  much  of  a  handicap  if  the  rest  of 
the  Secretariat  was  good  enough. 

Senator  Vandenberg  said  he  thought  that  rather  than  overrating  the 
post  of  Secretary  General,  the  group  may  have  underrated  it.  He  said 
that  he  thought  the  trend  of  events  in  Committee  5  indicated  that  pro¬ 
fessional  European  career  diplomats  expected  to  make  a  good  thing 
of  employment  in  the  Secretariat,  Mr.  Pasvolsky  said  that  this  im¬ 
pressed  him  the  more  with  the  need  to  have  an  able  American  for 
Assistant  Secretary  General  in  charge  of  administration  and  Senator 
V  anclenberg  said  he  thought  that  might  well  be. 

Senator  Connally  suggested  that  the  United  States  Delegation 
ought  to  inform  Mr.  Lie  of  its  position  concerning  his  candidacy,  but 
warned  that  it  should  be  tactfully  done  lest  too  much  United  States 
enthusiasm  might  discourage  Russian  support  of  Mr.  Lie.  Senator 
Connally  said  he  doubted  if  the  United  States  could  secure  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Pearson  because  of  the  United  States  having  been  selected 
for  this  permanent  site.  He  observed  that  he  was  therefore  against 
having  the  site  in  the  United  States  because  it  will  be  repeatedly 
brought  up  as  an  argument  for  not  accepting  United  States  candidates 
for  various  positions.  He  continued  that  he  thought  Mr.  Lie  was  the 
only  possibility  on  the  horizon.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  excused  herself  from  the  meeting  saying  that  she 
felt  Mr.  Lie  was  satisfactory. 

Senator  Connally  continued  that  he  was  more  concerned  about 
USSR  influence  with  Mr.  Ivoo  than  with  Mr.  Lie. 

Mr.  Walker  asked  Mr.  Stettinius  if  the  latter  had  the  impression 
as  a  result  of  yesterday’s  Delegation  meeting,  that  Mr.  Walker  was 
against  Mr.  Lie.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Walker  said  that  his  remarks 
at  yesterday’s  meeting  were  directed  rather  to  the  need  for  unanimity 
within  the  Delegation.  It  was  observed  that  it  would  almost  be  a 
case  for  the  use  of  the  veto  by  the  United  States  if  the  USSR  insisted 
upon  a  Yugoslav  for  Secretary  General  and  that  Russia  might  feel 
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the  same  way  about  a  Canadian  candidate.  Mr.  Walker  continued  that 
he  did  not  know  Norwegian  politics  but  by  tradition  no  country  was 
more  independent.  He  could  not  therefore  believe  that  Russia  would 
dominate  Mr.  Lie.  However,  he  did  not  want  to  return  to  the  United 
States  with  two  or  three  members  of  the  Delegation  against  the  Dele¬ 
gation’s  choice  for  Secretary  General  and  recalled  that  on  the  way 
over  to  London  the  need  for  unanimity  in  the  Delegation  had  been 
stressed.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  been  unimpressed  with  Mr.  Ivoo’s 
work  as  presiding  officer  today  and  felt  there  was  a  greater  danger 
from  Russian  influence  being  exerted  on  a  Chinese  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  than  on  a  Norwegian  in  the  same  post. 

Mr.  Stevenson  said  he  was  certain  that  Russia  would  accept  Mr.  Lie. 
He  said  that  this  was  certain  to  be  the  case  although  the  Russians 
have  consistently  stressed  the  fact  that  the  choice  should  be  from 
Eastern  Europe.  He  said  that  in  the  recent  meeting  with  Mr.  Vy¬ 
shinsky  and  Mr.  Gromyko  they  had  contended  for  Eastern  Europe. 
Mr.  Stevenson  said,  however,  he  wondered  what  would  happen  if 
the  United  States  shifted  from  Pearson  to  Lie  and  the  latter  did  not 
prove  acceptable. 

Mr.  Bohlen  asked  how  firm  Mr.  Ivoo  was  as  the  third  United  States 
choice.  Mr.  Stettinius  said  that  after  today’s  discussion  concerning 
Mr.  Ivoo  he  would  take  the  responsibility  for  dropping  him  from  the 
United  States  list.  He  said  that  the  Secretary  had  merely  agreed  to 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ivoo  as  third  choice  and  did  not  feel  strongly  on 
the  point.  Mr.  Stettinius  said  that  it  was  therefore  understood  that 
Mr.  Ivoo  was  dropped  and  the  United  States  had  no  third  candidate. 
He  said  it  further  was  clear  that  the  United  States  did  not  want  a 
Secretary  General  from  the  Balkans  or  Eastern  Europe  nor  from 
France.  Senator  Connally  said  that  van  Ivleffens  would  suit  him.  Mr. 
Stettinius  said  he  did  not  find  van  Ivleffens  acceptable  and  that  the 
choice  was  therefore  down  to  Mr.  Lie  and  Mr.  Pearson  and  he  doubted 
if  there  was  any  chance  to  elect  the  latter.  He  said  it  was  then  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  to  take  Mr.  Lie  with  pleasure  or  hold  out  for  Pearson 
and  lose. 

Mr.  Stevenson  said  he  agreed  with  the  thoughts  expressed  earlier 
by  Mr.  Bohlen  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  concerning  Mr.  Lie  but  said  it 
ought  to  be  understood  that  if  Mr.  Lie  were  elected  it  would  look 
like  a  Russian  victory.  He  said  the  Delegation  should  not  delude 
itself  that  the  United  States  would  get  credit  for  Mr.  Lie’s  election. 
He  said  in  fact  there  was  little  to  be  salvaged  and  that  the  public 
impression  would  be  that  the  USSR’s  defeated  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  General  Assembly  won  the  Secretary  Generalship 
instead. 
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Mr.  Cohen  said  he  saw  no  reason  for  putting  a  less  favorable  light 
on  the  situation  than  the  facts  warranted.  He  recalled  that  Mr.  Lie 
had  first  been  put  up  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  General 
Assembly  by  the  United  States.  Now  our  first  choice  for  Secretary 
General  would  be  Mr.  Pearson  but  with  the  veto  in  prospect  it  was 
necessary  to  find  a  compromise  candidate.  He  saw  no  reason  why  Mr. 
Lie  was  not  a  logical  compromise  and  that  the  result  would  then  be 
that  we  had  neither  won  a  victory  nor  suffered  a  defeat.  Senator 
Connally  added  that  it  was  well  known  that  Russia’s  first  choice  was 
Mr.  Simic.  It  was  commented  that  this  first  choice  had  shifted  to  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Poland,  Wincenty  Rzymowski. 

Mr.  Cohen  continued  that  in  the  United  States  Norway  was  thought 
of  as  having  the  American  type  of  democracy  and  that  in  a  crisis 
Norway  might  well  turn  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  while  he  did  not  know  the  facts  he  doubted  if 
the  United  States  had  really  fought  for  Pearson ;  he  also  did  not  know 
whether  Russia  would  really  veto  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Stettinius  said 
there  had  already  been  two  informal  votes  at  the  4 :  30  meetings  in  the 
rooms  of  Mr.  Makin  of  Australia,  in  which  all  Delegations  represented 
on  the  Security  Council  had  spoken.  There  was,  of  course,  no  public 
knowledge  of  the  veto.  Mr.  Stettinius  continued  that  as  a  result  of 
talking  with  the  Secretary  before  the  latter  left  they  had  hoped  to 
get  a  clear  vote  in  one  of  these  meetings  but  that  Australia  had  upset 
the  plan  by  opening  discussion  of  various  candidates. 

Mr.  Pasvolsky  said  that  sis  votes  were  all  that  could  now  be  rounded 
up  for  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Stevenson  said  he  thought  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  a  9  to  2  vote  in  favor  of  Mr.  Pearson. 

Mr.  Walker  asked  why  anyone  thought  it  necessary  to  defeat  the 
USSR  in  this  instance  and  become  a  dominating  force. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  he  thought  the  United  States’  standing  would  be 
improved  if  the  United  States  picked  a  candidate  and  fought  for  him. 
Mr.  Stettinius  said  he  did  not  know  how  the  United  States  could  have 
fought  any  harder,  that  everything  had  been  done  but  to  ask  for  a 
public  vote;  Mr.  Pasvolsky  added  that  the  United  States  had  even 
asked  for  that. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  he  had  known  Mr.  Lie  for  four  or  five  years  and 
had  a  high  regard  for  him  as  a  person.  He  felt  there  was  no  Russian 
influence  exercised  on  Mr.  Lie  personally  but  Mr.  Dulles  observed  that 
Mr.  Lie  had  once  told  him  that  he  had  cast  a  vote  because  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Russian  troops  on  Norway’s  border.  Mr.  Dulles  said  the  United 
States  did  not  use  its  influence  in  the  same  way  but  that  in  any  event 
he  agreed  with  Mr.  Bohlen  that  Norway  was  not  in  the  USSR  zone 
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and  probably  would  not  be  penetrated;  however,  Norway  could  be 
placed  in  an  awkward  position  with  sudden  deterioration  in  her  trade, 
finance,  et  cetera,  whereas  the  USSR  could  not,  for  example,  exert 
such  serious  influence  on  Canada  or  on  the  Netherlands.  Mr.  Dulles 
said  he  thought  it  was  an  extremely  important  factor  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  General  would  control  every  appointment  to  the  Secretariat  for 
five  years  and  further  that  he  would  be  the  only  individual  who  could 
bring  situations  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  to  the  attention  of  the 
Security  Council.  Mr.  Pasvolsky  pointed  out  that  this  provision  of 
the  Charter  was  only  for  convenience  in  bringing  situations  involving 
non-members  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  and  that  too  much 
importance  should  not  be  attached  to  it. 

Senator  Connally  inquired  who  could  oust  the  Secretary  General 
under  the  Charter.  Mr-  Pasvolsky  said  there  was  no  provision  for  this 
step.  Mr.  Stettinius  pointed  out  that  the  Secretary  General  obviously 
would  go  if  the  majority  wanted  him  to. 

Mr.  Stettinius  said  it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Pearson  was  the  first  choice 
of  the  Delegation.  He  then  asked  whether  if  Mr.  Pearson  were  vetoed 
by  the  Russians  privately  or  publicly,  the  Delegation  should  stand  by 
the  instructions  from  the  Secretary  which  Mr.  Stettinius  outlined 
earlier  in  the  meeting,  making  Mr.  Lie  the  second  choice  of  the  Dele¬ 
gation,  or  whether  the  Delegation  should  get  in  touch  with  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  for  new  instructions. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  he  preferred  van  Kleffens  to  Lie  as  more  nearly  a 
free  agent.  Mr.  Stettinius  said  he  was  against  Mr.  van  Kleffens  because 
of  his  temperament  and  the  condition  of  his  health. 

Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Stevenson  thought  van  Kleffens  also  would  be 
vetoed  by  Russia  and  Mr.  Dulles  said  he  thought  Lie  was  the  USSR 
candidate  from  the  start.  Mr.  Stevenson  said  that  in  his  talks  with 
Mr.  Gromyko  concerning  the  Presidency  of  the  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Gromyko  made  it  clear  that  they  looked  cordially  upon  Mr. 
Lie  but  thought  Poland  should  have  the  honor.  In  subsequent  talks 
Mr.  Gromyko  had  always  put  emphasis  on  Eastern  Europe  but  Mr. 
Stevenson  thought  he  would  accept  Mr.  Lie.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Stettinius  asked  if  anyone  had  any  further  names  to  suggest. 

Mr.  Dulles  again  referred  to  van  Kleffens  and  said  that  if  the 
United  States  was  to  start  by  looking  for  someone  acceptable  to  the 
USSR  the  United  States  might  just  as  well  go  to  the  Russians  in  the 
first  instance  and  accept  their  choice.  He  said  he  thought  the  United 
States  should  not  assume  that  a  veto  will  be  exercised  on  this  issue 
and  doubted  if  the  USSR  would  use  it.  Mr.  Cohen  said  he  did  not  like 
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to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  the  veto  but  after  having  suggested  a 
candidate  and  having  found  he  was  not  likely  to  be  accepted  he 
thought  the  best  course  was  to  settle  upon  a  candidate  who  was  agree¬ 
able  to  both  the  United  States  and  the  USSR.  Mr.  Stevenson  suggested 
the  name  of  Mr.  Evatt  of  Australia.  Mr.  Bloom  thought  he  would  not 
be  suitable. 

Mr.  Walker  said  he  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to  stay  with 
Mr.  Pearson  since  there  did  not  appear  to  be  general  agreement  in 
the  Delegation. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  he  was  prepared  to  go  along  with  the  position  of 
having  Mr.  Pearson  as  the  first  choice  and  Mr.  Lie  as  the  second  and 
would  take  no  public  position  against  it.  He  said  he  thought  this  was 
a  question  of  individual  judgment  and  not  an  issue  of  principle  and 
that  it  was  upon  issues  of  principle  that  he  wanted  to  be  free  to 
disagree. 

Mr.  Pasvolsky  outlined  the  positions  of  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council  as  of  Wednesday  evening.  He  said  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  were  unequivocably  for  Pearson.  China  favored  Pearson  and 
had  given  a  long  statement  of  its  reasons.  Egypt  had  favored  Pearson 
but  felt  that  Lie  was  a  very  adequate  second  choice.  France  favored 
anyone  on  whom  the  other  members  of  the  Big  Five  could  agree,  had 
dropped  Bonnet,  and  expressed  a  personal  preference  for  van  Kleffens. 
The  Netherlands  payed  tribute  to  both  Pearson  and  Lie  on  even 
grounds.  Australia  favored  Lie  as  first  choice  and  Pearson  as  second. 
Russia  favored  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  Wincenty  Rzymowski, 
as  first  choice  and  Simic  of  Yugoslavia  as  second.  Poland  agreed  with 
Russia  and  also  thought  the  selection  was  a  political  matter.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  British  position,  Mr.  Bevin  had  expressed  a  personal  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Mr.  Jebb,  but  would  be  happy,  however,  with  Mr.  Pearson. 
Mexico  had  dodged  the  issue  and  said  the  big  powers  should  agree 
and  the  smaller  powers  would  then  make  up  their  minds.  Egypt  had 
said  the  big  powers  should  agree  on  two  or  three  acceptable  candidates. 

Mr.  Pasvolsky  reiterated  that  if  Lie  is  the  ultimate  choice  his  can¬ 
didacy  should  come  not  from  the  United  States  but  from  some  other 
nation  and  that  if  the  inclination  were  toward  Mr.  Lie  we  should 
agree.  However,  at  the  next  discussion  with  Security  Council  members 
we  should  begin  by  standing  firm  for  Mr.  Pearson. 

Mr.  Dulles  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a  9  to  2  vote  and 
Mr.  Stevenson  added  that  he  felt  the  United  States  had  not  worked 
hard  enough  for  it.  Mr.  Pasvolsky  thought  it  would  be  possible  to 
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get  7  votes  for  Pearson.  Mr.  Stevenson  said  that  he  thought  much  more 
could  be  done  with  Mexico  and  that  Mr.  Nervo  had  only  been  told 
that  we  were  for  Pearson  without  being  definitely  urged  to  take  the 
same  position. 

Mr.  Pasvolsky  said  the  real  position  was  that  the  Russians  had 
vetoed  Mr.  Pearson  and  that  the  United  States  had  vetoed  both 
Rzyinowski,  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  and  Simic  of  Yugoslavia.  He 
said  he  thought  the  British  would  stand  with  the  United  States  in 
vetoing  both  Rzymowski  and  Simic. 

Senator  Vandenberg  said  that  Mr.  Stettinius  had  his  instructions 
and  that  the  only  question  Senator  Vandenberg  could  see  was  how  long 
to  stand  by  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Stettinius  replied  that  after  yesterday’s 
Delegation  meeting  he  had  not  felt  that  the  Delegation’s  position  was 
clear. 

Mr.  Stettinius  asked  if  any  member  of  the  Delegation  objected  to 
Mr.  Lie  if  the  United  States  was  unable  to  push  through  the  election 
of  Mr.  Pearson.  Senator  Vandenberg  said  he  thought  it  was  settled 
but  Mr.  Stettinius  said  he  did  not  feel  the  position  was  completely 
clear. 

Senator  Vandenberg  then  said  his  position  was  the  same  as  Mr. 
Dulles  had  expressed  somewhat  earlier  when  Mr.  Dulles  had  said  that 
he  did  not  expect  to  take  a  public  stand  against  Mr.  Lie.  Senator 
Vandenberg  said,  however,  that  he  would  go  down  with  Pearson  and 
when  the  fight  was  clearly  lost  he  would  go  to  Lie  but  that  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Stevenson  that  the  United  States  should  give  all  possible 
effort  to  the  fight  for  Pearson. 

Mr.  Pasvolsky  suggested  that  the  question  should  be  brought  to  a 
vote  and  Mr.  Dulles  suggested  that  we  should  be  sure  it  was  a  9  to  2 
vote.  Mr.  Pasvolsky  said  a  vote  might  be  possible  at  the  next  Big 
Five  meetings  but  felt  that  the  smaller  nations  should  not  be  put  on  the 
spot  by  requesting  them  to  vote.  Mr.  Stevenson  said  he  thought  that 
the  support  of  France  could  be  gained  for  Pearson  but  Mr.  Stettinius 
said  that  Mr.  Boncour  was  not  likely  to  take  a  strong  position  in  view 
of  the  current  French  political  crisis. 

Mr.  Cohen  said  he  thought  it  was  one  thing  for  the  United  States  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Pearson  and  another  to  bring  great  pressure  on  others 
to  do  the  same.  He  thought  the  latter  course  might  make  agreement 
on  the  second  choice  more  difficult  and  felt  that  an  appeal  but  no  high 
pressure  would  be  the  best  course  in  favor  of  Pearson. 
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Mr.  Stettinius  asked  Senator  Vandenberg  and  Mr.  Dulles  if  they 
would  be  satisfied  if  the  United  States  was  able  to  bring  the  question 
to  a  vote,  tell  friends  of  the  United  States  how  we  expected  to  vote, 
and  if  defeated  to  vote  then  for  Mr.  Lie.  Senator  Vandenberg  said  he 
saw  no  alternative.  Mr.  Dulles  said  he  thought  that  would  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  that  while  he  would  have  made  a  tougher  fight  that  fight  was 
not  made,  and  he  felt  the  United  States  was  not  going  to  make  an  all- 
out  fight  for  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Pasvolsky  said  he  thought  that  had 
been  done  and  Mr.  Dulles  said  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  have  been 
done  with  Mexico  still  on  the  sidelines.  Mr.  Stevenson  observed  that 
Mexico  had  suggested  to  him  earlier  that  they  would  like  to  have  an 
Assistant  Secretary  Generalship  and  that  he  had  said  that  was  for 
future  decision.  Mr.  Dulles  asked  if  some  trading  could  be  done  with 
the  USSR  who  wanted  an  Assistant  Secretary  Generalship  for  politi¬ 
cal  and  security  affairs  as  he  understood  it. 

Mr.  Townsend  said  he  felt  that  if  the  United  States  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  Mr.  Pearson  elected  the  Delegation  should  then  vote 
for  Lie  and  suggested  that  the  United  States  might  talk  in  advance 
to  Mr.  Lie  in  terms  of  having  a  United  States  national  appointed  as 
an  Assistant  Secretary  General.  Mr.  Stettinius  and  Mr.  Pasvolsky 
agreed  that  the  United  States  should  have  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Generalship  for  administration. 

Mr.  Stettinius  then  asked  Senator  Vandenberg  if  he  was  satisfied. 
Senator  Vandenberg  replied  that  “satisfied”  was  not  the  right  word 
but  that  he  could  not  think  of  the  word  he  wanted.  Mr.  Stettinius  then 
asked  if  he  objected ;  Senator  Vandenberg  did  not  reply.  He  said  there 
should  be  no  suggestion  of  a  subsequent  partisan  political  position  that 
would  differ  from  that  which  had  been  outlined  by  Mr.  Stettinius. 

Mr.  Stettinius  then  stated  that  he  would  stand  by  Pearson  and  vote 
for  him,  and  when  the  break  came  would  shift  to  Lie. 

Mr.  Bohlen  then  suggested  that  the  greater  the  United  States  suc¬ 
cess  in  lining  up  votes  for  Mr.  Pearson,  the  greater  would  be  the 
appearance  of  USSR  victory  for  Mr.  Lie  after  Mr.  Pearson  had  failed 
of  nomination. 

Mr.  Stettinius  said  he  understood  the  position  of  the  Delegation 
and  that  this  would  be  the  last  meeting  on  this  subject.  He  would, 
however,  report  progress. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  was  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Stettinius  said  the  next  Delegation  meeting  would  be  at  9 : 30 
Monday  morning. 
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Minutes  ~by  the  United  States  Delegation  of  the  Five-Power  Informal 
Meeting ,  Held  at  London ,  Glaridge’’s  Hotel ,  January  28,  1946, 
9  y.  m93 

SECRET 

Participants:  For  France — Mr.  Paul-Boncour 

Mr.  Fouques  Duparc 
Interpreter 

For  China — Mr.  Wellington  Koo 
Mr.  Victor  Hoo 
For  USSR— Mr.  Vyshinsky 
Mr.  Gromyko 
Interpreter 
For  UK — Mr.  Bevin 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan 
For  US — Mr.  Stettinius 
Dr.  Pasvolsky 
Mr.  Stevenson 
Mr.  Cohen 
Mr.  Bohlen 

The  meeting  was  convened  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stettinius  to 
discuss  Secretary  General  and  he  opened  the  meeting  with  a  reminder 
that  six  names  were  still  in  contemplation  since  the  last  meeting,94 
namely,  Simic,  Rzymowski,  Pearson,  Lie,  Van  Kleffens  and  Bonnet. 
He  suggested  that  each  representative  now  express  himself  candidly. 
Wellington  Koo  asked  if  other  names  could  be  offered. 

Mr.  Stettinius  asked  the  Soviet  representatives  what  their  position 
was  since  consulting  their  government.  Vyshinsky  replied  that  they 
had  consulted  their  government  and  would  no  longer  insist  on  Simic 
or  Rzymowski  but  could  not  accept  Pearson. 

At  this  moment  the  name  of  Eden  was  mentioned  briefly  but  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  was  suggested  by  Boncour  or  someone  else.  Stet¬ 
tinius  said  that  discussion  of  Eden  raised  the  question  of  whether 
the  Secretary  General  should  be  a  national  of  one  of  the  great  powers 
and  asked  for  reactions  to  Lie  of  Norway. 

Boncour  was  opposed  to  Lie  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  speak 

09  Drafted  by  Mr.  Stevenson. 

M  Refers  apparently  to  the  meeting  held  at  Clarldge’s  Hotel,  January  23, 

11  a.m. ;  see  p.  166. 
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French.  Vyshinsky  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  think  over  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Lie.  Bevin  stated  that  he  would  have  to  consult  his  govern¬ 
ment  and  there  was  some  conversation  about  Lie’s  good  English  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  had  learned  it.  Koo  stated  that  he  had 
previously  intimated  that  if  we  could  not  agree  on  Pearson,  he  would 
be  willing  to  accept  Lie.  Vyshinsky  added  that  he  felt  he  also  could 
accept  Lie  on  his  own  responsibility.  Boncour  stated  that  he  would 
also  join  in  supporting  Lie  if  Lie  would  accept. 

Mr.  Stettinius  stated  that  Mr.  Lie’s  Government  had  intimated  that 
if  drafted  for  this  post  he  would  be  able  to  accept  in  spite  of  his 
importance  to  Norway  as  Foreign  Minister. 

Bevin  stated  that  he  would  not  veto  the  selection  of  Lie  but  for  the 
present  he  was  tied  by  a  Cabinet  decision  and  would  consult  his 
government  Tuesday  morning. 

Gromyko  stated  that  they  would  also  ask  their  government  to  accept 
Lie  as  a  compromise. 

Boncour  stated  that  Bidault  would  not  be  here  until  Wednesday 
and  that  he  would  ask  his  government  by  telegraph  or  telephone. 

Vyshinsky  stated  that  on  his  own  responsibility  he  was  now 
prepared  to  vote  for  Lie. 

There  ensued  a  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  eleven  members 
of  the  Security  Council  should  be  summoned  in  a  formal  or  informal 
meeting  and  advised  of  the  agreement  among  the  five,  and  when.  It 
was  agreed  that  upon  receipt  of  confirmation  from  Bevin  and  Boncour 
an  informal  meeting  of  the  eleven  members  of  the  Security  Council 
should  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  if  possible,  and  the  matter  pre¬ 
sented  formally  to  the  Security  Council  meeting  on  Wednesday. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  pending  agreement  by  the  French  and 
British  governments  nothing  whatever  should  be  given  to  the  press.95 


SPA  Files  :  Lot  61-D  146,  Box  45S1 

Memorandum  ~by  the  Principal  Adviser  to  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  {Hiss)  to  Mr.  Frank  Walker ,  United  States  Alternate 
Representative 


[London,]  31  January  1946. 
Attached  is  a  telegram  90  just  received  containing  instructions  from 
the  President  as  to  candidates  for  the  Court  whom  the  Delegation 
should  support. 


85  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council,  the  General  Assembly 
elected  Mr.  Lie  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  at  its  first  session  on 
February  1 ;  see  GA  (1/1 ),  Plenary,  pp.  303  and  304. 

86  For  content,  see  infra. 
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I  think  you  should  now  feel  perfectly  free  to  inform  other  dele¬ 
gations  of  our  entire  slate  along  the  lines  we  have  previously  discussed, 
i.e.,  that  we  are  actively  supporting  only  Mr.  Hackworth  and  that 
as  to  the  other  candidates  for  whom  we  will  vote,  we  are,  of  course, 
glad  to  notify  other  delegations  of  our  plans  but  we  are  not  actively 
campaigning  for  any  of  the  other  candidates  on  our  list. 

Moreover,  in  the  light  of  prior  instructions  from  the  Department, 
we  should  in  communicating  our  list  to  the  other  delegations  say  the 
following  with  respect  to  Podesta  Costa : 

We  regard  him  as  a  jurist  of  highest  eminence,  and  also  as  an  out¬ 
standing  advocate  of  the  principles  of  law  and  democracy.  We  should 
make  it  plain  that  there  are  no  political  implications  in  our  choice  of 
Podesta  Costa. 

The  delegation’s  policy  has  been  to  inform  the  press,  after  the  elec¬ 
tion,  of  candidates  whom  we  have  supported.  I  think  that  the  same 
statement  with  respect  to  Podesta  Costa  noted  above  should  be 
included  in  any  statement  we  make  to  the  press  or  other  interested 
parties. 
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Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation  ( Executive 
Session),  Held  at  London ,  Claridge',s  Hotel ,  February  1,  194-6, 
9 : 30  a.m. 

SECRET 

[Here  follows  list  of  names  of  persons  (21)  present.] 

Court  Slates 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Connally,  who  was  presiding,  Mr.  Hiss 
read  a  telegram  from  the  Department  from  Secretary  Byrnes  to  Mr. 
Stettinius  reporting  that  the  President  had  stated  he  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  Delegation  determine  whom  they  should  support  for  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  However,  as  the  Delegation 
asked  for  instructions,  he  instructed  that  the  Delegates  vote  for  the 
following:  Zoricic,  Azvedo,  Hsu,  Ivlaestad,  Krylov,  Badawi,  Bas- 
devant,  Winiarski,  McNair,  DeVissclier,  Hackworth,  Podesta  Costa, 
Parra  Perez,  Read,  Spiropolous.  In  the  event  that  a  second  ballot  is 
required,  the  telegram  continued,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  know  who  the  remaining  candidates  were  and  therefore  he 
authorized  Mr.  Stettinius  to  exercise  his  discretion  after  the  Delegates 
had  been  consulted. 

[Here  follows  continued  discussion  of  the  question  of  Court  Slates, 
centering  on  a  point  raised  by  Mr.  Dulles.] 
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Mr.  Stevenson  said  that  Mr.  Zuleta  (Colombia),  who  professed  to 
be  speaking  for  all  the  Latin  American  countries,  had  called  on  him 
the  previous  day  and  had  shown  considerable  annoyance  that  the 
United  States  would  not  support  four  Latin  Americans  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice  bench.  Mr.  Zuleta  had  talked  about  going 
to  the  Russians  in  order  to  secure  votes  for  the  candidates.  However, 
he  and  Mr.  Stevenson  had  parted  friends  and  Mr.  Stevenson  had  found 
that  some  other  Latin  American  states  did  not  share  Mr.  Zuleta’s 
views.  Mr.  Hiss  pointed  out  that  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  had  had  three  Latin  American  judges. 

Mr.  Hackworth  reported  that  Mr.  Krylov  (USSR)  and  Mr.  Beckett 
(UK)  had  asked  him  for  the  American  Court  slate.  He  inquired 
whether  he  was  free  to  give  it  out  now.  Mr.  Stevenson  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  list  had  to  be  made  available.  Mr.  Hiss  recalled  that 
it  had  been  agreed  that  the  United  States  should  campaign  only  for 
Mr.  Hackworth  and  that  the  list  should  be  made  known.  Senator 
Connally  inquired  whether  there  was  any  embarrassment  because 
several  states  had  suggested  Judge  Manley  Hudson  97  rather  than  Mr. 
Hackworth.  Mr.  Hiss  said  that  there  was  no  embarrassment  and  that 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hackworth  had  been 
explained.  Mr.  Hiss  thought  that  the  problems  would  arise  on  how 
many  judges  should  be  elected  from  the  various  geographical  areas. 
He  said  he  thought  that  members  of  the  Delegation  were  free  to  say 
what  the  United  States  slate  was,  if  they  were  asked.  It  should  be 
made  clear  that  a  vote  was  to  be  cast  for  Podesta  Costa  because  he  was 
a  noted  jurist  with  a  wide  experience  in  law  and  was  a  firm  supporter 
of  democracy.  Mr.  Hackworth  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Podesta  Costa  was  going  to  raise  trouble  whatever  explanation 
was  made  as  to  why  the  United  States  was  voting  for  a  man  not  from 
a  democratic  country.  Mr.  Bloom  concurred,  stating  that  he  thought 
that  the  nomination  was  wrong.  He  thought  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  would  not  believe  anything  except  that  the  Government  was 
doing  the  same  old  thing  with  Argentina.  Mr.  Hiss  pointed  out  that 
the  principle  of  election  to  the  Court  was  on  the  basis  of  personal 
competency,  not  national  representation.  He  stated  that  he  thought 
that  the  information  should  be  given  out  only  to  other  Delegations 
that  asked  for  it,  but  not  to  the  press  at  the  present  moment.  Mr. 
Hackworth  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  newspapermen  would  soon 
get  hold  of  the  story  from  the  Delegations  to  which  it  was  given.  The 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  going  to  support  Podesta  Costa  would 
then  reach  the  newspapers  ahead  of  the  official  American  explanation. 


m  Eminent  legal  scholar  and  publicist. 
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Senator  Connally  inquired  whether  the  chief  alibi  was  not  that  the 
Latin  American  states  wanted  Podesta  Costa.  Mr.  Hiss  stated  that  he 
thought  the  chief  reason  for  the  United  States  support  was  that 
Podesta  Costa  was  thought  an  outstanding  jurist  by  those  who  know 
him.  Mr.  Stevenson  said  he  thought  the  Delegation  should  know  that 
Podesta  Costa  had  twice  been  offered  the  post  of  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  by  the  Peron  Government  and  had  twice  refused.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  inquired  whether  the  Delegation  was  to  take  any  cognizance 
of  what  was  being  said  about  Argentina  and  asked  whether  anything 
was  to  be  done  about  the  question  at  this  sesson.  Mr.  Bloom  said  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  choice  of  an  Argentinian  and  felt  very  strongly 
that  the  people  at  home  would  not  like  it.  Senator  Connally  expressed 
the  opinion  that  not  one  person  in  fifty  would  know  who  the  judges 
were  for  they  did  not  even  know  the  names  of  their  own  county  judges. 
Mr.  McDermott  noted  that  there  were  rumors  on  the  AP  ticker  of  a 
revolution  in  Argentina. 

[Here  follow  further  discussion  of  the  Court  question,  and 
Delegation  discussion  of  other  items.] 


IO  Files  :  USGA/Ia/Del.  Min./Exec/12  (Chr) 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation  ( Executive 
Session ),  Held  at  London ,  Clandge's  Hotel ,  February  5, 

9 : 30  a.  m. 

SECRET 

[Here  follow  list  of  names  of  persons  (17)  present,  and  Delegation 
discussion  of  previous  items  on  the  agenda.] 

Court  Slate 

Mr.  Walker  said  that  the  United  States  slate  of  fifteen  judges  had 
been  discussed  with  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
USSR  and  that  there  was  general  agreement  on  twelve  candidates  on 
our  slates.  He  said  the  USSR  did  not  agree  with  our  candidates  from 
Venezuela,  Greece,  or  Argentina  but  that  they  had  not  yet  given  us 
three  substitute  names.  He  thought  the  USSR  might  ultimately  agree 
to  Podesta  Costa  of  Argentina,  but  they  wanted  very  much  to  have 
a  candidate  from  Mexico  instead  of  Venezuela  and  might  prefer  to 
have  four  Latin  American  judges  in  order  to  get  a  Mexican  member. 
He  said  that  the  United  Kingdom  wanted  to  replace  Brazil  with  El 
Salvador  and  probably  substitute  Greece  for  South  Africa  although 
they  would  not  insist  on  the  latter  change.  He  said  the  United 
Kingdom  preferred  a  judge  from  India  instead  of  Poland  and  wanted 
a  Moslem. 
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Mr.  Pasvolsky  observed  that  the  USSR  had  been  making  a  strong 
political  play  for  support  of  Mexico.  He  said  that  the  representative 
from  Mexico  in  the  Security  Council  the  previous  night  was  one  of 
the  United  States’  “worst  enemies”.  Mr.  Dulles  said  that  Mexico  was 
“playing”  less  and  less  with  the  United  States  and  more  and  more 
with  the  USSR.  Senator  Vandenberg  said  that  Parra  Perez  of 
Venezuela  was  the  best  man  on  the  United  States  list  of  candidates.98 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  items  on  the  agenda.] 


IO  Files  :  SD/A/31 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs  (Hiss)  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson )" 

secret  [Washington,]  August  6,  1946. 

Subject:  U.S.  Slates  for  Election  of  Members  of  Security  Council, 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  Trusteeship  Council. 

THE  PROBLEM 

At  the  second  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  will  be  convened  on  September  23,  1946,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
elect  three  states  to  non-permanent  membership  on  the  Security  Coun- 


98  For  General  Assembly  proceedings  regarding  the  election  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  judges  of  the  International  Court  on  February  6,  see  GA(I/1),  Plenary, 
pp.  340  ft. 

89  In  a  covering  memorandum  of  even  date  Mr.  Hiss  minuted  to  Mr.  Acheson : 

“The  attached  memorandum  on  United  States  slates  for  election  of  members  of 
the  Security  Council,  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council 
was  prepared  in  meetings  of  the  Membership  Team  and  cleared  through  the  inter¬ 
ested  Offices :  SPA,  EUR,  FE,  NEA,  ARA,  and  ITP. 

“It  is  hoped  that  this  memorandum  can  be  discussed  in  the  meeting  in  your 
office  at  9 :30  on  Wednesday,  August  7,  so  that  it  will  be  available  for  distribution 
in  the  Department  and  for  transmission  to  Mr.  Johnson  [Plerschel  V.  Johnson, 
Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations]  in  New  York. 

“It  is  felt  that,  in  the  circumstances,  any  slate  prepared  now  may  need  to  be 
modified  in  the  light  of  later  developments  in  actual  negotiations  just  preceding 
the  General  Assembly.  Accordingly,  as  a  supplement  to  the  attached  memoran¬ 
dum,  the  Membership  Team  is  preparing  possible  alternative  choices.”  (501.BB/ 
8-646)  See  memorandum  of  September  24,  p.  197. 

Departmental  action  on  the  slates  question  had  begun  on  June  5,  at  which  time 
the  Department’s  United  Nations  Liaison  Committee  had  agreed  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  working  team  on  membership  questions  should  have  its  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  broadened  “to  consider  the  entire  problem  of  slates,  to  prepare  background 
papers,  and  to  formulate  policy  recommendations  in  this  regard.”  (Extract  from 
Minutes  of  Meeting  of  UNLC,  June  5,  1946,  File  No.  501.BB/6-546)  At  least  six 
drafts  of  this  paper  were  prepared  between  the  inception  of  the  project  and  the 
final  memorandum  of  August  6;  these  are  scattered  throughout  several  folders 
in  RSC  Lot  File,  55-D324,  Box  10100. 

This  memorandum  was  approved  by  Acting  Secretary  Acheson  on  August  15 
(memorandum  by  Durward  V.  Sandifer,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International 
Organization  Affairs,  to  Miss  Dorothy  Fosdick  of  the  division,  August  20,  File 
No.  501.BB/8-2046).  It  was  then  set  up  as  a  Departmental  position  paper  for  the 
use  of  the  U.S.  Delegation. 
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cil,  and  six  states  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  to  replace  states 
■whose  membership  will  expire  in  January  1947.  If  it  is  possible  to 
establish  the  Trusteeship  Council,  it  may  also  be  necessary  to  elect  one 
or  more  states  to  membership  thereon,  in  order  to  attain  an  equal  divi¬ 
sion  between  states  which  administer  trust  territories  and  states  which 
do  not,  in  accordance  with  Article  86  of  the  Charter.  (For  present 
composition  of  these  Councils,  see  Table,  page  3.)  99a 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  United  States  slate  for  non-perma¬ 
nent  membership  on  the  Security  Council  be  Belgium,  Colombia,  and 
Syria. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  United  States  slate  for  election  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  be  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Poland  or  the  Byelorussian  SSB,  Uruguay,  Turkey,  and  the  United 
States. 

3.  If  an  election  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  should  be  required,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  United  States  slate  be  Egypt,  Denmark  and 
the  Philippines,  in  the  order  named. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  no  commitments  for  United  States  sup¬ 
port  for  election  to  these  Councils  be  made  to  the  representatives  of 
any  foreign  countries  prior  to  September  5,  1946  and  that,  whenever 
possible,  commitments  be  avoided  until  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  General  Assembly  reaches  New  York.  It  is  further  recommended 
that  if  such  representatives  should  approach  the  Department  seeking 
United  States  support,  the  Officers  concerned  should  respond  in 
accordance  with  the  following  formula : 

(a)  In  answer  to  all  inquiries,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  no 
final  decisions  have  been  made,  and  that  they  will  probably  not  be 
taken  until  the  Delegation  reaches  New  York. 

(Jj  )  If  an  approach  is  made  by  a  representative  of  a  country  which 
the  Department  plans  to  support,  a  statement  may  be  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  States  is  giving  serious  consideration  to  its 
candidacy. 

(c)  If  an  approach  is  made  by  a  country  whose  candidacy  the 
United  States  would  definitely  oppose,  its  representative  should  be 
informed  that  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  support  for  it. 

It  is  further  recommended  that,  unless  special  circumstances  sug¬ 
gest  the  desirability  of  a  contrary  course  in  a  particular  case,  states 
which  may  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  not  be  considered  for 
election  to  these  Councils  at  this  time. 


981  Reference  is  to  the  Table  printed  on  p.  190. 
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Table 


Present  Membership  on  U.N.  Councils 
and  Recommended  U.S.  Slates 


PRESENT  MEMBERSHIP  PROPOSED  SLATE 

SECURITY  COUNCIL 

PERMANENT  MEMBERS  : 

China 

France 

U.S.S.R. 

U.K. 

U.S. 

NON-PERMAMENT  MEMBERS: 

Two-Year  Term: 

Australia 

Brazil 

Poland 

One-Year  Term:  Two-Year  Term: 

Egypt  Syria 

Mexico  Colombia 

The  Netherlands  Belgium 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL: 

Three-Year  Term: 

Belgium 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

France 

Peru 

Two-Year  Term: 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

India 

Norway 

U.S.S.R. 

U.K. 

One-Year  Term:  Three-Year  Term: 


Colombia 

Greece 

Lebanon 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 
U.S. 

Yugoslavia 

TRUSTEESHIP  COUNCIL 

(Not  yet  organized) 


Uruguay 

The  Netherlands 

Turkey 

Poland  or  Byelorus¬ 
sian  S.S.R. 

U.S. 

New  Zealand 

If  elections  are  necessary 
Three-Year  Term: 
Egypt 
Denmark 
Philippines 
(Preference  for 
elective  posts  in 
order  named). 


DISCUSSION 

1.  Security  Council 

Under  Article  23  of  the  Charter,  the  General  Assembly  each  year 
elects  three  non-permanent  members  to  the  Security  Council  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  “due  regard  being  specially  paid,  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  contribution  of  Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  maintenance 
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of  international  peace  and  security  and  to  the  other  purposes  of  the 
Organization,  and  also  to  equitable  geographical  distribution.”  A 
retiring  member  is  not  eligible  for  immediate  re-election. 

Subject  to  the  condition  that  members  be  capable  of  making  an 
important  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace,  the 
Department,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  membership  of  the  United 
Nations,  has  considered  it  desirable  to  include  among  the  six  non¬ 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council : 

One  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
One  country  from  Eastern  and  Central  Europe 
One  country  from  Northern,  Western  and  Southern  Europe 
Two  countries  from  the  other  American  Bepublics 
One  country  from  the  Near  East  and  Africa 
(SC-171/8,  November  15, 1945 )J 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  above  proposed  categories  provide  for 
appropriate  current  representation  of  the  Pacific-Far  Eastern  area  in 
as  much  as  China  is  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council  and 
Australia  by  virtue  of  its  election  last  January  to  a  two-year  member¬ 
ship  will  be  a  member  of  the  Council  during  the  next  year. 

This  distribution  was  attained  in  the  elections  held  at  London  last 
January,  when  Egypt,  Mexico,  The  Netherlands,  Australia,  Brazil 
and  Poland  were  chosen  as  non-permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  The  first  three  of  these  states  will  retire  from  the  Security 
Council,  in  January  1947 ;  Australia,  Brazil  and  Poland  will  continue 
to  serve  for  another  year. 

If  the  existing  balance  among  the  non-permanent  members  is  to  be 
retained,  Egypt,  Mexico  and  The  Netherlands  must  be  replaced  by  a 
Near  Eastern  or  African  State,  a  Latin  American  State  and  a  Western 
European  State. 

Turkey,  though  originally  favored  by  the  Department  for  the 
Security  Council  at  this  election,  has  expressed  a  preference,  for  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  At  the  same  time  Syria, 
which  we  had  preferred  for  ECOSOC,  is  apparently  the  Arab 
League’s  candidate  for  the  Security  Council.  It  seems  desirable  to 
support  this  exchange  of  candidacies  between  the  two  countries. 

Colombia  was  similarly  slated  as  a  replacement  for  Mexico,  and  no 
change  in  this  selection  is  recommended.  Colombia  is  favored  as  a 
matter  of  preference,  rather  than  pursuant  to  commitment,  since  the 
United  States’  vote  for  Colombia  at  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
election  last  January  discharged  any  previous  commitment. 

Belgium  is  regarded  as  the  logical  successor  to  The  Netherlands. 
Although  Belgium  will  retain  a  seat  on  the  Economic  and  Social 


1  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  i,  p.  1433  . 
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Council  for  two  more  years,  it  is  nevertheless  considered  more  desira¬ 
ble  to  support  it  at  this  time  for  election  to  the  Security  Council  than 
Norway,  Denmark,  or  Luxembourg,  the  other  eligible  Western 
European  States  which  are  now  Members  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Under  Article  61  of  the  Charter,  the  General  Assembly  each  year 
elects  six  members  to  this  Council  for  a  term  of  three  years.  A  retiring 
member  is  eligible  for  immediate  re-election. 

The  current  membership  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  is 
indicated  in  the  Table  on  Page  3. 

The  existing  geographic  balance  in  the  Council  is  as  follows : 

The  Five  Major  Powers 

Four  Latin  American  Republics  (Chile,  Cuba,  Peru,  Colombia) 
Four  Eastern  European  States  (Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Ukrain¬ 
ian  S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia) 

Two  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  (Canada,  India) 
Two  Western  European  Countries  (Belgium,  Norway) 

One  Near  Eastern  or  African  State  (Lebanon) 

The  present  distribution  of  seats  differs  in  some  respects  from  that 
proposed  in  the  Department  before  the  elections  held  in  London  last 
January,  and  will  probably  be  further  modified  as  new  states  are 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations.  It  is  suggested  that,  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  election,  the  United  States  seek  to  change  the  existing  dis¬ 
tribution  by  the  election  of  one  additional  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  one  additional  Western  European  State,  to  replace 
two  of  the  four  Eastern  European  countries  (not  including  the 
U.S.S.R.)  now  represented  on  the  Council.  The  resulting  geographic 
balance  would  be  the  same  as  that  proposed  by  the  United  States 
representative  last  January,  in  conversations  with  the  delegates  of 
the  other  major  Powers  at  London.  (USGA/Gen  30/Conv  14,  Jan.  11, 
1946). 2 

This  distribution  would  be  attained  if  the  United  States,  The  Neth¬ 
erlands,  New  Zealand,  Poland  or  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Uruguay, 
and  Turkey  were  chosen  to  replace  the  six  members  of  the  Council 
whose  terms  expire  next  January. 

The  United  States  should  be  re-elected  without  difficulty,  in  view 
of  the  common  agreement  on  the  desirability  of  representation  for  all 
five  of  the  major  Powers  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

The  Netherlands,  because  it  is  an  important  factor  in  world  econ¬ 
omy,  is  suggested  as  a  replacement  for  Greece.  The  Netherlands  will 
retire  from  the  Security  Council  in  January. 

New  Zealand  is  indicated  to  succeed  Yugoslavia  because  it  volnn- 


'  Ante,  p.  153. 
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tarily  withdrew  from  a  deadlocked  election  in  the  General  Assembly 
at  London,  thereby  permitting  Yugoslavia  to  occupy  the  last  unfilled 
seat  on  the  Council. 

The  Byelorussians  S.S.R.  or  Poland  is  listed  for  election  as  the  result 
of  a  process  of  elimination.  Czechoslovakia  will  remain  on  the  Council 
for  another  year.  Generally,  except  in  the  case  of  the  major  Powers,  it 
is  felt  that  immediate  re-election  is  undesirable,  as  it  would  result  in 
deferring  membership  unduly  for  many  states.  Consequently,  neither 
Yugoslavia  nor  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  is  included  on  the  slate,  and  only 
the  two  states  listed  remain  for  consideration.  While  Poland  is  far 
more  important  than  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  as  an  economic  factor, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  retains  a  seat  on  the  Security  Council 
for  another  year.  When  the  election  occurs,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  supporting  the  Eastern  European  State  whose  candidacy  the 
Soviet  Union  is  most  actively  pressing. 

Uruguay,  a  state  whose  political,  economic  and  social  policies  are 
on  the  whole  favorable  from  the  United  States  point  of  view,  is  the 
preferred  choice  to  succeed  Colombia  on  the  Council.  This  recommen¬ 
dation,  however,  is  made  subject  to  the  possibility  that  the  United 
States  might  agree  to  support  some  other  American  Republic  chosen 
as  a  result  of  consultation  among  the  delegations  of  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics.  Before  the  results  of  such  consultation  are  fixed,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  United  States  discreetly  encourage  support  of 
Uruguay’s  candidacy. 

It  seems  desirable  to  respect  Turkey’s  preference  for  membership  on 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Arab 
League’s  apparent  choice  of  Syria  for  the  Security  Council. 

3.  Trusteeship  Council 

Article  86  of  the  Charter  provides  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  shall 
consist  of  the  following  Members  of  the  United  Nations : 

(a)  those  Members  administering  trust  territories ; 

(A)  such  of  the  five  major  Powers  as  are  not  administering  trust 
territories ;  and 

(c)  as  many  other  Members  elected  for  three-year  terms  by  the 
General  Assembly  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  total  number 
of  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  is  equally  divided  between 
those  Members  of  the  United  Nations  which  administer  trust 
territories  and  those  which  do  not. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  can  not  be  established  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  states  have  become  administering  authorities  as  a  result  of 
the  conclusion,  by  the  states  directly  concerned,  of  trusteeship  agree¬ 
ments  for  specified  territories,  and  the  approval  of  such  agreements 
by  the  Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  possible  that  the 
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General  Assembly  will  approve  a  number  of  these  agreements  at  its 
September  session.3 

If  the  U.K.,  France,  and  Belgium  should  become  administering 
authorities,  the  Trusteeship  Council  could  be  brought  into  existence 
without  an  election,  since  China,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  States 
would  automatically  serve  as  the  balancing  powers. 

If  trusteeship  agreements  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  well 
as  the  U.K.,  France,  and  Belgium,  should  be  approved  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly  in  September,  or  if  some  other  combination  of  states  should  be¬ 
come  administering  authorities,  an  election  might  be  necessary.  In 
this  event,  it  is  recommended  that  the  United  States  support  Egypt, 
Denmark  and  Uruguay,  respectively,  for  the  first,  second  and  third 
elective  posts. 

Egypt  is  recommended  because  it  is  believed  that  an  Arab  State 
should  be  represented  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  view  of  the 
intense  interest  of  the  Arab  states  in  the  problem  of  trusteeship,  unless 
Egypt  should  be  elected  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

Denmark  is  suggested  because  of  the  traditional  interest  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries  in  equal  treatment  in  social,  economic  and 
commercial  matters,  one  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  trusteeship 
system,  and  the  contribution  which  Scandinavian  nationals  might,  on 
the  basis  of  their  role  in  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  be 
expected  to  make  in  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

The  Philippines  are  recommended  because  it  seems  desirable,  in 
view  of  their  recent  achievement  of  independence,  for  the  United 
States  to  support  them  for  some  United  Nations  post  and  because  the 
Philippine  delegate  shows  a  very  strong  individual  interest  in  trustee¬ 
ship  questions  and  was  very  active  on  the  subject  at  San  Francisco 
and  London. 

4.  Procedure  Prior  to  Elections 

It  is  recognized  that  these  slates  constitute  optimum  proposals  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States.  In  all  probability  they  will 
undergo  some  modification  during  the  course  of  pre-election  negotia¬ 
tions  with  other  countries.  This  is  especially  likely  in  cases  where 
groups  such  as  the  Latin  American  Republics  or  the  Arab  League 
select  candidates  with  regard  to  which  the  United  States  has  no  special 
objection.  In  such  cases,  after  discreet  advocacy  of  its  own  candidates, 
the  United  States  Delegation  may  be  well  advised  to  concur  in  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  group.  It  is  believed  that  the  procedure  and 
formula  outlined  in  Recommendation  No.  4,  above,  will  serve  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  disappointment, 
and  charges  of  bad  faith. 


For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  pp.  544  ff. 
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IO  Files  :  SD/E/46 

State  Department  Briefing  Paper 

[Washington,]  September  4,  1946. 

Background  Paper 

Whether  United  States  Representatives  on  the  Commissions  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  Should  Be  Under  Formal 
Instruction 


THE  PROBLEM 

The  Council  at  its  second  session  4  decided  that  commissions  shall 
be  made  up  of  “one  representative  from  each  of  .  .  .  (12  to  18)  .  .  . 
Members  of  the  United  Nations”.5  The  Council  turned  down  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  several  of  the  nuclear  Commissions  that  members  of  the 
commissions  should  serve  in  their  individual  capacities  rather  than  as 
government  representatives  and  therefore  should  not  be  instructed.6 
There  is  no  statement  to  the  effect  that  members  of  the  commissions 
shall  be  instructed.  The  United  States  consistently  has  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  better  work  can  be  done  if  members  of  the  commissions  are 
individual  experts  without  instructions.7  The  question  is,  therefore: 


4  May  25-June  21,  1949,  at  New  York ;  the  first  or  organizing  session  had  been 
held  at  London  from  January  23  to  February  18. 

5  At  the  London  session  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  had  established  five 
commissions  on  a  temporary  basis  pending  final  determination  of  the  scope  and 
composition  of  said  commissions.  These  were  described  at  the  time  as  “nuclear” 
commissions  and  comprised  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  (with  a  sub-com¬ 
mission  on  the  status  of  women)  ;  the  Economic  and  Employment  Commission; 
the  Temporary  Social  Commission;  the  Statistical  Commission;  and  the  Tem¬ 
porary  Transport  Commission ;  also  established  was  the  permanent  Commission 
on  Narcotic  Drugs.  At  the  second  session  in  New  York  commencing  May  25  the 
scope  of  the  above-named  temporary  commissions  was  defined  and  their  com¬ 
position  settled  upon,  thus  establishing  them  on  a  permanent  basis. 

6  In  respect  of  the  question  of  the  composition  of  the  commissions  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  United  States  policy  at  the  Preparatory  Commission, 
the  first  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  at  London,  and  the 
two  sessions  of  the  Council  in  January-February  and  May-June  had  been  gen¬ 
erally  to  favor  a  commission  membership  that  would  be  appointed  on  the  basis 
of  technical  ability  and  professional  competence,  that  is  a  nonofficial  membership, 
though  not  without  any  reference  to  the  governments  of  the  countries  from  which 
the  individual  experts  would  be  elected  (see  10  Files,  documents  USGA/Ia/SH 
Com/15,  dated  January  15,  1946,  section  I.A.5,  and  US/E/4,  dated  May  5,  1946). 

7  In  a  working  paper  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  General  Assembly  at  London  this  view  was  stated  as  follows : 

“It  is  felt  that  the  prestige  of  certain  types  of  commissions  will  be  enhanced 
if  it  is  clear  that  they  are  to  conduct  their  investigations  impartially  and  without 
undue  concern  for  the  political  views  of  particular  Member  states.  Emphasis  on 
the  individual  capacities  of  commission  members  should  help  to  keep  commis¬ 
sions  to  manageable  size  by  reducing  the  necessity  for  widespread  distribution 
among  Member  states.  It  should  in  many  cases  be  easier  to  obtain  the  services 
of  highly  qualified  experts  and  persons  of  outstanding  prestige  if  they  are  ap¬ 
pointed  primarily  on  the  basis  of  their  personal  qualifications”  (10  Files, 
USGA/Ia/SH  Com/15,  January  19,  1946). 
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Should  tlie  United  States  Government,  in  the  light  of  the  Council’s 
decision,  formally  instruct  representatives  on  the  various  commissions 
in  spite  of  its  earlier  position. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  recommended  that  United  States  Members  of  the  Commissions 
be  provided  with  general  instructions  covering  major  issues.  They 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  collaborate  in  the  preparation  of 
their  instructions.  In  the  Commission  meetings  the  U.S.  Members  will 
of  necessity  speak  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but  they 
should  be  free  to  speak  in  the  light  of  circumstances  and  their  indi¬ 
vidual  reactions,  being  guided,  of  course,  generally  by  their  instruc¬ 
tions.  They  would,  of  course,  rarely  if  ever  announce  that  they  were 
speaking  as  individuals.  They  should  have  the  right,  for  tactical  as 
well  as  other  reasons,  to  seek  special  instructions. 

DISCUSSION 

The  United  States  has  based  its  attitude  in  the  past  mainly  upon  the 
arguments :  1)  That  the  best  men  can  be  obtained  for  the  job  and  they 
will  do  their  best  work  only  if  they  are  free  from  all  political  inter¬ 
ference  and  pressure  and  can  think  for  themselves;  2)  That  the  Com¬ 
missions  are  necessarily  small  bodies  which  must  nevertheless  consider 
the  interests  of  the  entire  world.  Governmental  representatives  in¬ 
structed  to  follow  the  interests  of  their  own  country  cannot  be  expected 
to  represent  other  countries;  3)  The  presence  of  the  press  at  all  meet¬ 
ings  will  limit  instructed  representatives  to  careful  statements  as  a 
result  of  the  fear  of  committing  their  governments. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  recommendations  must  so  far 
as  possible,  be  consistent  with  policies  of  governments  if  they  are  to 
be  implemented.  Members  of  the  Commissions  must  be  familiar  with 
these  policies  and  act  on  lines  generally  consistent  with  them  if  useful 
work  is  to  be  done. 

Moreover,  since  many  of  the  members  will  be  specifically  instructed 
and  will  speak  with  the  full  prestige  of  their  governments,  the  United 
States  Members  will  be  at  a  great  tactical  disadvantage  if  they  can 
argue  only  on  the  basis  of  their  personal  opinions. 

Finally,  it  appears  that  the  maximum  of  flexibility  would  be  de¬ 
sirable.  It  is  suggested  that  the  recommendation  outlined  above  gives 
this  flexibility  and,  at  the  same  time,  answers  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  so  far  as  possible.  It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  for  United 
States  Members  of  the  Commission  to  make  it  clear  when  they  are 
speaking  as  individuals  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding 
from  arising  from  the  fact  that  they  will  be  called  “representatives”. 
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501.BB/9-646 

Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Organization 

Affairs  8 

secret  [Washington,]  September  6, 1946. 

Subject:  Alternative  Candidates  for  Council  Posts. 

I.  Introduction 

The  basic  memorandum  prepared  on  the  subject  of  slates  for  election 
to  the  three  UN  Councils  lists  in  specific  detail  the  states  which  will 
be  supported  by  this  government  for  election  to  all  available  posts. 
The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  will  engage  in 
conversations  with  other  Delegations  in  New  York  in  an  endeavor  to 
secure  general  acceptance  for  its  candidates.  Very  probably,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  alter  the  proposed  United  States  slates  in  order 
to  produce  a  list  of  nominees  which  will  be  acceptable  to  the  United 
States  and  will  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a  reasonable  prospect  of  election. 
The  present  memorandum  is  designed  to  provide  general  guidance  as 
to  the  priority  in  which  other  states  should  be  considered  if  our  origi¬ 
nal  choices  for  Council  posts  prove  unacceptable. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  criteria  which  must  be  observed  in 
making  selections  for  the  various  Councils.  Article  23  of  the  Charter 
prescribes  that,  in  the  election  of  non-permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  due  regard  should  be  paid  “in  the  first  instance  to 
the  contribution  of  Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  and  to  the  other  purposes  of  the 
Organization,  and  also  to  equitable  geographical  distribution”. 

The  Charter  does  not  prescribe  any  particular  set  of  qualifications 
for  membership  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  It  is  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  economic  importance  and  the  economic  and  social  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  various  states  are  among  the  important  factors  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  selecting  suitable  candidates. 

No  special  criteria  are  set  forth  in  the  Charter  for  election  to  the 
Trusteeship  Council.  The  list  of  eligible  states  is,  however,  limited  to 
those  who  will  not  already  be  members  of  the  Council  by  virtue  of 
their  status  as  states  administering  trust  territories  or  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council. 

II.  Alternative  Choices  in  Specific  Geographical  Areas 
(a)  Latin  America 

The  basic  memorandum  on  the  subject  of  slates  contained  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Latin  American  countries  might  select  candidates  of 

8  Prepared  originally  as  a  “draft”,  this  paper  was  approved  later  by  other  in¬ 
terested  offices  and  set  up  on  September  24  as  a  Departmental  position  paper 
(IO  Files,  document  SD/ A/C. 1/37). 
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their  own  for  the  two  Council  positions  open  to  them.  In  that  events 
the  memorandum  stated,  the  Delegation  might  be  well  advised  to 
concur  in  the  decisions  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  provided  the 
United  States  has  no  special  objection  to  the  candidates  selected. 

If  Colombia  and  Uruguay,  our  first  preferences  for  the  Security 
Council  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  respectively,  are  not 
supported  by  the  Latin  American  delegations,  the  United  States  would 
probably  have  no  objections  on  political  grounds  to  the  selection  of 
any  other  Latin  American  candidates  except  Argentina,  Nicaragua,. 
Honduras,  or  the  Dominican  Republic.  These  four  countries  would 
not  be  acceptable  as  candidates  for  either  of  the  Councils.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  however,  that  any  Latin  American  republics  except  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela  will  receive  serious  consideration  as 
candidates  for  Council  posts  at  the  forthcoming  Assembly  session. 

(b)  Europe 

(1)  Security  Council. 

Belgium  is  our  first  choice  among  the  European  states  to  fill  one 
of  the  three  impending  vacancies  on  the  Security  Council.  The  De¬ 
partment  has  been  informed  that  a  report  that  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  unwilling  to  be  a  candidate  for  this  post  is  entirely  without 
foundation.  There  seems  at  present  to  be  no  completely  satisfactory 
alternative  choice  for  Belgium,  although  Denmark  and  Norway  are 
possibilities. 

Denmark  is  not  now  a  member  of  any  Council.  It  is  however,  our 
choice  for  the  second  elective  post  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  and 
for  membership  on  the  Social  and  Statistical  Commissions  and  on  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women. 

Norway  already  enjoys  considerable  representation  in  United 
Nations  bodies.  It  is  serving  a  two-year  term  on  ECOSOC;  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Registrar  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Court  of  Justice  are  Norwegians;  and  Norway  is  supported  by 
the  United  States  for  election  to  the  Human  Rights,  Statistical, 
Transport  and  Communications,  and  Fiscal  Commissions. 

(2)  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

Denmark  would  be  the  logical  alternative  to  the  Netherlands  for 
election  to  ECOSOC.  In  case  Sweden  should  be  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  UN  before  the  elections  are  held,  it  would  be  a  highly 
satisfactory  choice  for  this  Council  because  of  its  economic  importance 
and  its  leadership  in  the  field  of  social  affairs. 

South  Africa  would  be  the  logical  alternative  to  New  Zealand  as 
the  British  Commonwealth  choice  for  ECOSOC. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  Eastern  European  countries  which  are 
members  of  the  UN  are  now  holding  or  will  hold  Council  posts  under 
our  original  proposals,  it  seems  impracticable  to  suggest  alternative 
choices  from  that  area. 
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( c )  Near  and  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

If  it  should  appear  that  Syria  and  Turkey,  our  preferred  candidates 
for  the  Security  Council  and  Economic  and  Social  Council,  respec¬ 
tively,  cannot  be  elected,  the  United  States  might  possibly  be  disposed 
to  support  Greece  or  Iran  for  one  of  the  Council  posts. 

Greece  is  now  completing  a  one-year  term  on  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  would  therefore  presumably  not  be  considered  for 
reelection  to  that  Council.  Because  Greece  has  twice  been  involved  in 
matters  considered  by  the  Security  Council  and,  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  was  still  engaged  in  a  controversy  before  that  body,  its 
election  to  the  Security  Council  might  be  undesirable.  It  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  considered,  however,  for  election  to  the  Trusteeship  Council 
if  our  preferred  candidates  should  withdraw. 

As  regards  the  Security  Council,  the  same  objection  might  apply 
to  some  extent  in  the  case  of  Iran.  If  the  situation  in  Iran  should 
develop  favorably,  however,  so  that  Iran  indicates  a  sincere  desire  and 
intention  to  act  independently,  the  United  States  might  possibly  sup¬ 
port  Iran  for  one  of  the  Council  posts  in  the  event  that  a  vacancy 
should  develop  in  our  slates. 

It  seems  desirable  not  to  consider  Iraq  or  Lebanon  for  positions  on 
any  of  the  Councils  at  this  time. 

(d)  Far  East. 

The  Philippines  is  not  at  present  a  member  of  any  United  Nations 
Council  and  is  in  effect  our  alternate  choice  for  the  Trusteeship  Coun¬ 
cil.  It  is  supported  by  the  United  States  for  membership  on  the  Human 
Eights  Commission  and  the  Fiscal  Commission  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 


B01.BC/9-2646 

The  Canadian  Embassy  to  the  Department  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Confidential  and  Informal  Memorandum  on  the  Views  of  Canada 
on  Elections  to  the  Security  Council  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council9 

1.  At  present  the  six  non-permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  are: 

For  two-year  term:  Australia 

Brazil 

Poland 

For  one-year  term:  Egypt 

Mexico 

Netherlands. 

0  Transmitted  to  the  Department  by  the  Canadian  Embassy  under  cover  of  a 
letter  dated  September  26,  not  printed. 
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2.  The  United  Nations  Assembly  in  October  will  elect  successors  to 
Egypt,  Mexico  and  the  Netherlands.  These  states  are  not  eligible  for 
immediate  re-election. 

3.  The  Latin- American  Republics  appear  to  have  agreed  on  Colom¬ 
bia.  The  Arab  states  (Egypt,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Saudi-Arabia,  and 
Iraq)  have  agreed  on  Syria  and  have  secured  the  concurrence  of 
Turkey  and  Iran.  It  is  widely  expected  that  Belgium  will  be  the  can¬ 
didate  of  the  Western  European  states  for  the  succession  to  the  seat  of 
the  Netherlands  though  there  may  be  strong  opposition  to  a  state  being 
a  member  at  the  same  time  of  both  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  the  Security  Council. 

4.  According  to  the  Charter  (Article  23:1),  the  primary  considera¬ 
tion  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  Assembly  in  elections  to  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  is  “the  contribution  of  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  and  to  the  other 
purposes  of  the  Organization”.  The  secondary  consideration  is 
“equitable  geographical  distribution”. 

5.  In  fact,  however,  at  the  elections  in  London  in  January  scant 
attention  was  paid  to  the  principle  of  functionalism  and  the  two  gov¬ 
erning  principles  were  the  sharing  of  honours  and  equitable  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution.  The  first  principle  means  that  a  state  (other 
than  one  of  the  Big  Five)  should  not  be  a  member  at  the  same  time  of 
both  the  Security  Council  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The 
second  principle  means  that  various  groups  of  states  are  each  entitled 
not  only  to  a  seat  on  the  Security  Council  but  to  agree  among  them¬ 
selves  on  which  of  them  should  have  the  seat.  Of  the  six  non-permanent 
seats  five,  in  the  minds  of  the  adherents  of  these  principles,  are  divided 
as  follows : 

Western  Europe  (1) 

The  Soviet  Zone  of  Europe  (1) 

Latin  America  (2) 

Middle  East  (1) 

The  sixth  seat  was  at  London  given  to  Australia  and  it  is  debatable 
whether  this  seat  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  or  to  the  area  lying  south  of  China  and  the  Arab  states  and 
including  the  whole  of  Africa. 

6.  Regionalism,  combined  with  the  rotation  of  seats  among  the 
states  members  of  the  regional  groups,  is  likely  to  produce  a  weak 
Security  Council.  It  has  already  resulted  in  Syria  being  chosen  as  the 
Middle  Eastern  candidate.  This  has  been  done  certainly  with  little 
regard  being  paid  “to  the  contribution  of  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  and  to 
the  other  purpose  of  the  Organization”.  Two  years  from  now  it  may 
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result  in  the  two  Latin  American  members  of  the  Security  Council 
being  countries  with  little  military  or  economic  force  to  contribute  to 
the  preservation  of  peace. 

7.  The  present  system  also  means  that  the  non-permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  are  not  in  fact  being  elected  by  the  Assembly 
but  that  the  Assembly  is  merely  ratifying  the  decisions  of  regional 
groups.  Not  all  states  are  members  of  any  recognized  regional  group 
and  some  states  which  might  be  useful  members  of  the  Security 
Council  will,  as  a  result,  be  disqualified  from  membership  in  the 
Council. 

8.  From  Canada’s  point  of  view  the  situation  is  especially  serious. 
Since  the  United  States  is  always  on  the  Security  Council,  Canada 
can  make  no  claim  for  membership  on  the  basis  of  equitable 
geographical  distribution.  Canada  belongs,  moreover,  to  no  organized 
regional  group.  If  Latin  America  always  has  two  seats  on  the  Security 
Council,  Western  Europe  one  seat,  Eastern  Europe  one  seat,  and  the 
Arab  bloc  one  seat — only  one  seat  is  left  over  for  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  India  and  for  the  other  states  which 
do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  four  regions.  The  argument  will  be  made 
that  that  seat  should  go  to  a  representative  of  the  vast  area  lying  south 
of  China  and  of  the  Arab  states  and  including  the  whole  of  Africa. 

9.  We  would  be  serving  neither  our  own  immediate  interests  or  the 
interests  of  the  United  Nations  if  we  were  to  give  support  to  the  view 
that  membership  in  one  Council  disqualified  a  state,  other  than  one 
of  the  Big  Five,  from  membership  in  the  other  Council.  This  would 
mean  that  Canada  would  be  ineligible  for  membership  in  the  Security 
Council  until  its  term  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  expires  in 
January  1949  (i.e.,  Canada  could  not  be  elected  until  September  1948). 
By  limiting  the  choice  of  candidates  for  the  Councils  it  would  weaken 
the  Councils  since  they  can  do  their  most  effective  work  only  if  they 
contain  the  states  which  have  the  greatest  contribution  to  make  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  with  which  they  are  dealing.  Canada 
should  therefore  be  prepared  to  oppose  any  movement  which  may 
develop  in  the  Assembly  to  disqualify  Belgium  from  membership  on 
the  Security  Council  because  of  its  membership  on  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

10.  Should  Canada  stand  for  the  Security  Council  this  year,  one  of 
the  main  arguments  for  our  standing  (even  if  we  expect  to  be  defeated) 
would  be  that  by  so  doing  we  would  make  clear  our  opposition  to  the 
acceptance  of  our  [four?]  undesirable  conventions : 

(1)  The  convention  that  the  Assembly  can  properly  disregard  in 
elections  to  the  Security  Council  the  principle  of  functionalism  set 
forth  in  Article  23  of  the  Charter ; 
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(2)  The  convention  that  a  state  is  ineligible  for  election  to  the 
Security  Council  if  it  is  already  a  member  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council ; 

(3)  The  convention  that  a  number  of  regions  of  the  world  have  a 
right  to  be  represented  on  the  Council  by  a  state  designated  by  them 
no  matter  what  the  qualifications  of  that  state  may  be ; 

(4)  The  convention  that  only  one  member  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  apart  from  the  United  Kingdom,  should  sit  on  the  Security 
Council. 

Washington,  September  25,  1946. 


501.BB/10-146 

Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Organization 

Affairs  10 


secret  [Washington,]  October  1, 1946. 

Comments  on  Canadian  Memorandum  on  Elections  to  UN 

Councils *  11 

Our  comments  on  this  memorandum  may  be  grouped  in  accordance 
with  the  four  “conventions”  with  which  it  concludes. 

1.  “The  convention  that  the  Assembly  can  properly  disregard  in 
elections  to  the  Security  Council  the  principle  of  functionalism  set 
forth  in  Article  23  of  the  Charter.” 

We  agree  that  the  Assembly  should  not  disregard  the  functional 
principle,  but  we  consider  it  equally  harmful  to  disregard  the  geo¬ 
graphic  principle.  As  long  as  the  five  Great  Powers  are  in  a  predomi¬ 
nant  position  on  the  Security  Council,  there  is  no  danger  of  a  “weak” 
Council.  We  believe  that,  to  be  most  effective,  the  Council  should 
include  representatives  of  the  major  geographic  areas  and  of  the 
British  Commonwealth.  We  should  remind  the  Canadians  that  it  is 
not  only  the  members  of  the  Security  Council,  but  all  UN  members, 
who  contribute  military  and  economic  force  to  the  preservation  of 
peace.  We  should  maintain,  moreover,  that  a  small  state  which  speaks 
for  the  entire  regional  group  to  which  it  belongs  on  major  issues 
wields  an  influence  greater  than  that  represented  by  its  own  military 
and  economic  strength. 

2.  “The  convention  that  a  State  is  ineligible  for  election  to  the 
Security  Council  if  it  is  already  a  member  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.” 

We  do  not  agree  with  this  thesis  as  an  invariable  rule,  and  the 
Canadians  should  be  reassured  by  our  sponsorship  of  Belgium  for  the 


10  Drafted  by  David  H.  Popper. 

11  Supra. 
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Security  Council  at  this  time.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  ordinarily 
prefer  a  wide  distribution  of  Council  posts  among  the  members  of  the 
Organization.  It  is  important  that  the  smaller  states,  which  are 
already  dissatisfied  because  they  play  so  small  a  part  in  UN  opera¬ 
tions,  be  granted  as  much  voice  as  possible  in  UN  activities,  although 
frankly  we  would  not  now  expect  that  every  small  state  would  some 
day  achieve  membership  on  the  Security  Council. 

3.  “The  convention  that  a  number  of  regions  of  the  world  have  a 
right  to  be  represented  on  the  Council  by  a  State  designated  by  them 
no  matter  what  the  qualifications  of  that  State  may  be.” 

(a)  We  could  not  agree  that  a  regional  group  has  an  inherent  right 
to  demand  that  other  states  necessarily  respect  its  choice  of  candidates 
from  among  its  own  membership.  But  it  is  only  realistic  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  regional  choices,  and  logrolling  among  regional  groups,  are 
to  be  expected.  Normally,  we  would  proceed  to  select  our  own  candi¬ 
dates  from  the  areas  concerned  and  attempt  to  persuade  the  appropri¬ 
ate  regional  groups  to  accept  our  choices.  If,  however,  we  failed  in 
the  attempt,  we  should  be  inclined  to  accept  the  candidate  chosen  by 
a  regional  group,  provided  we  had  no  special  objection  to  it  as  a 
candidate. 

(b)  We  do  not  feel  that  Council  members  from  a  given  regional 
area  must  necessarily,  or  should  always,  be  members  of  an  organized 
regional  group.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  generally 
to  the  Canadians  how  the  Department  came  to  support  Syria  for  the 
Security  Council,  stressing  the  fact  that  Turkey  was  our  original 
candidate. 

4.  “The  convention  that  only  one  member  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  apart  from  the  United  Kingdom,  should  sit  on  the  Security 
Council.” 

(a)  We  should  explain  to  the  Canadians  that  our  conception  of  the 
proper  geographic  allocation  of  seats  among  the  non-permanent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Security  Council,  as  determined  in  the  Department  prior 
to  the  General  Assembly  session  at  London,  includes  one  member  of 
the  British  Commonwealth,  in  addition  to  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
might  assure  the  Canadians  that  we  do  not  intend  to  bracket  the 
Dominions  with  “the  vast  area  lying  south  of  China  and  of  the  Arab 
states  and  including  the  whole  of  Africa.”  In  Africa,  this  “vast  area” 
involves  only  two  UN  members,  Liberia  and  Ethiopia,  which  we  place 
in  the  NEA  group ;  in  the  Far  East,  the  only  UN  members  concerned 
are  the  Philippines  and  India. 

( b )  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Security  Council,  which  is  a  political 
body,  should  roughly  reflect  the  existing  division  of  political  forces. 
On  this  basis,  we  do  not  see  how  the  British  Dominions  can  expect  to 
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occupy  more  than  one  seat  among  them,  particularly  if  only  one  seat 
is  allocated  to  the  Soviet  satellites. 


501.BB/10-146 :  Circular  telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Diplomatic  Representatives  in 

the  American  Republics 

restricted  [Washington,]  October  1,  1946—2  p.  m. 

At  early  opportunity  please  convey  informally  following  views  to 
FoMin. 

This  Govt  has  expressed  view  in  response  to  inquiry  of  Urug 
FoMin  and  suggestions  of  certain  other  Amer  FonOffs  that  no  commit¬ 
ments  should  be  made  by  Amer  Govts  with  regard  to  the  support  of 
specific  AmReps  for  election  to  principal  organs  of  United  Nations 
until  delegations  meet  in  NYC  for  General  Assembly.  This  Govt  holds 
to  this  view  and  has  made  no  commitments.  However,  in  view  post¬ 
ponement  meeting 12  and  presence  several  delegations  from  other 
AmReps  in  this  country  it  is  recognized  that  some  informal  discussion 
of  views  regarding  selection  of  AmReps  for  these  posts  is  inevitable. 
Dept  wishes  inform  FoMin  informally  of  its  view  that  following  coun¬ 
tries  merit  sympathetic  consideration  for  two  major  posts:  for  Se¬ 
curity  Council,  Colombia ;  for  Economic  and  Social  Council,  Uruguay. 

Above  views  are  communicated  for  FoMin  for  his  information. 
Dept  not  making  any  firm  commitment  at  this  time  and  considers 
desirable  continue  discussion  this  subject  among  delegations  in  NYC 
before  final  decision. 

For  Embs  info  Dept  does  not  wish  encourage  further  discussion  of 
candidacies  through  you  at  this  time,  but  would  of  course  be  glad 
know  any  views  FoMin  may  volunteer.  This  instruction  prompted  by 
evidence  that  some  AmReps  actively  campaigning  for  support  now.13 
Dept  wishes  its  tentative  views  known  before  further  commitments 
are  made  by  other  govts. 

Mexico  and  Venezuela  known  to  be  soliciting  support  for  ECOSOC. 
Dept  prefers  Uruguay  because  of  high  qualifications  including  East 

u  The  date  for  the  convening  of  the  General  Assembly  had  been  postponed 
from  September  23  to  October  23.  This,  a  second  postponement,  was  necessitated 
by  the  slow  progress  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  For  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  Minutes  of  those  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  dealing  with  the  postponement  question,  see  vol.  m,  pp. 
313-321,  36L-370,  3S3-390,  and  398-404,  passim. 

13  Venezuela  had  made  several  overtures  to  the  United  States  as  early  as  Jan¬ 
uary  22  and  as  recently  as  September  26  (10  Files,  United  States  Delegation 
Briefing  Book  entitled  “Elections  of  Members  of  Security  Council,  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  Trusteeship  Council  [1946,  New  York]”). 
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Coast  location  since  Cuba,  Colombia,  Peru  ancl  Chile  now  on 
ECOSOC.14 

Acheson 


10  Files :  SD/A/91 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  G.  Hayden  Raynor ,  Special  Assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs  ( Matthews ) 

confidential  [Washington,]  October  2, 1946. 

Participants :  Mr.  C.  P.  Hebert,  Counselor  of  the  Canadian  Embassy 
Mr.  Wailes,  of  BC 
Mr.  Hayden  Raynor,  of  EUR 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  the  Canadian  Embassy  memorandum 
sent  to  the  Department  on  September  26.  “The  conversation  centered 
on  the  four  conventions  contained  at  the  end  of  Paragraph  10  of  the 
Canadian  memorandum.  In  our  conversation  we  followed  generally 
the  points  made  in  Mr.  Popper’s  memorandum  of  October  1.  .  .  .”] 
After  completing  our  discussion  of  the  Canadian  memorandum  I 
referred  to  the  inquiry  he  had  made  at  our  last  meeting  relative  to  the 
makeup  of  the  ECOSOC.15  I  stated  that  we  were  in  full  agreement 
that  the  economic  importance  of  a  state  was  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  membership  of  this  Council.  I  quoted  to  him  the  per¬ 
tinent  paragraph  in  our  working  paper  on  alternate  candidates  for 
Council  posts  which  sets  forth  this  very  clearly.  I  added,  however, 
that  we  differ  from  their  view  on  the  matter  of  membership  by  the 
Big  Five.  (Mr.  Hebert  had  suggested  that  the  Canadians  felt  that  only 
the  Big  Three  should  be  continuous  members.)  I  stated  that  we  felt, 
not  necessarily  because  of  the  importance  of  all  of  the  Big  Five  from 
the  economic  point  of  view,  but  because  of  the  concept  of  Big  Five 
unanimity  on  which  the  United  Nations  had  been  built,  that  the  Big 


14  Replies  to  this  circular  are  found  in  the  Briefing  Book  named  above.  In  gen¬ 
eral  these  expressed  cooperative  interest  while  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
that  Venezuela,  Argentina,  and  Mexico  were  actively  interested  in  their  own 
candidacies. 

15  This  refers  to  a  meeting  held  on  September  16  at  which  Mr.  Hebert  “.  .  .  in¬ 
formed  us  that  he  was  instructed  to  ascertain  informally  our  reaction  to  the 
following  proposal.  He  stated  that  they  felt  that  in  the  economic  world  Canada 
and  certain  other  states  such  as  the  Netherlands  were  equally  as  important  as 
France  and  China  and  should  be  so  recognized  in  the  ECOSOC.  His  proposal  is 
this:  The  Big  Three  (the  US,  UK  and  USSR)  should  always  have  seats  on  the 
ECOSOC.  Half  of  the  remaining  fifteen  seats  should  always  be  filled  from  a 
group  of  twelve  important  economic  states  such  as  Canada,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  presumably  France  and  China,  Australia,  Brazil,  etc.  Mr.  Wailes  and 
I  promised  to  ascertain  what  the  reaction  of  the  Department  might  be  to  this 
suggestion  and  to  talk  to  him  informally  about  it  later.”  (10  Files:  Document 
US/A/14). 
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Five  should  be  continuously  represented  on  all  major  organs  of  the 
United  Nations. 

During  the  discussion  I  inquired  if  Mr.  Hebert  had  received  any 
Canadian  views  on  the  makeup  of  the  Trusteeship  Council.  He  indi¬ 
cated  that  their  first  preference  was  for  an  European  state,  either 
Sweden  or  Denmark,  and  that  if  two  seats  were  elected  they  felt  the 
other  seat  should  be  held  by  a  non-European  state.  He  indicated  that 
he  had  supposed  that  the  South  American  countries  would  feel  entitled 
to  this  seat  and  that  in  that  event  they  had  been  prepared  to  favor 
Brazil.  He  indicated  that  Egypt  would  be  an  acceptable  candidate  to 
them  for  the  second  seat.  As  in  his  previous  conversation  he  indicated 
a  distinct  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Philippines  as  a  candidate  and 
urged  that  consideration  be  given  to  India  as  a  member  of  this  Coun¬ 
cil  but  not  this  year. 

Mr.  Hebert  seemed  entirely  satisfied  with  the  informal  views  ex¬ 
pressed  to  him.  I  think  with  the  exception  of  Syria  that  we  will  find 
the  Canadians  and  ourselves  in  quite  close  agreement  in  New  York 
on  the  question  of  slates. 


C01.BD/10-946 

Memorandum  by  David  H.  Popper  of  the  Division  of  International 

Organization  Affairs 

secret  [Washington,]  October  9,  1946. 

Selection  of  ECOSOC  Commissions  16 
1.  Results  of  the  Elections 

On  October  2  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  selected  the  members 
of  eight  commissions  which  it  had  created  to  work  in  specific  fields. 
The  table  appended  to  this  memorandum  lists  the  membership  of  the 
Commissions.17 

Thirty-nine  of  the  51  members  of  the  United  Nations  have  been 
given  places  on  one  or  more  Commissions.  By  common  consent,  each  of 
the  Big  Five  has  a  seat  on  each  Commission.  India  is  represented  on 
six  Commissions.  The  following  states  are  represented  on  four  Com- 


15  At  the  third  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  which  extended  from 
September  11  to  October  3  the  Council  determined  the  terms  of  reference  and 
composition  of  the  Population  Commission  and  the  Fiscal  Commission.  It  then 
selected  the  States  to  designate  representatives  on  all  of  the  now  permanent 
commissions  (except  the  Narcotics  Commission,  to  which  the  membership  had 
been  elected  immediately  at  the  London  session),  namely  Economic  and  Employ¬ 
ment,  Human  Rights,  Social,  Status  of  Women,  Statistical,  Transportation  and 
Communications,  Fiscal,  and  Population. 

17  Table  not  appended. 
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missions :  Australia,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Netherlands,  Poland, 
the  Ukrainian  SSR,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Eight  Latin  American  States  are  unrepresented  on  the  Commissions 
(Argentina,  Bolivia,  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay).  In  the  Near  Eastern- African  area, 
Ethiopia,  Liberia,  and  Saudi  Arabia  are  without  representation. 
Among  the  Western  European  states,  Luxembourg  did  not  receive  a 
seat. 

Total  representation  on  all  Commissions,  by  regional  groups,  is 
indicated  in  the  following  table : 

REPRESENTATION  ON  ECOSOC  COMMISSIONS 


Group 

Number  of  States 

Number  of  seats 
on  eight 
Commissions 

Big  Five 

5 

40 

India 

1 

6 

Smaller  Eastern  Europe 

5 

19 

Latin  America 

20 

19 

British  Dominions 

4 

13 

Smaller  Western  Europe 

5 

12 

Near  East- Africa 

10 

10 

Far  East 

1 

1 

Total 

51 

120 

2.  Original  Instructions  to  the  Delegation 

The  basic  instructions  to  the  Delegation,  as  contained  in  the  Posi¬ 
tion  Paper  of  September  3, 18  called  for  the  inclusion  of  nine  of  the 
smaller  Eastern  European  States  on  the  six  Commissions  which  had 
been  previously  created  by  the  Council,  as  against  fifteen  such  seats 
for  Latin  American  countries.  The  lists  as  chosen  gave  fourteen  seats 
to  the  smaller  Eastern  European  countries  and  fifteen  to  the  Latin 
American  States,  with  five  seats  for  the  Eastern  European  bloc  as 
against  four  for  the  Latin  Americans  on  the  Fiscal  and  Population 
Commissions,  which  were  created  at  this  session  of  ECOSOC. 

3.  Attempts  To  Reach  a  Compromise 

Following  several  telephone  conversations  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Hendrick19  of  OA  returned  to  Washington  on  September  19  from 
a  visit  to  New  York  with  a  description  of  negotiations  which  were 
being  carried  on  with  the  Soviets,  British  and  others  with  a  view  to 
reaching  complete  agreement  so  that  the  matter  could  be  presented 
to  the  Council  and  voted  upon  without  delay  or  acrimonious  debate. 
On  the  basis  of  tentative  commitments  which  the  Soviets  were  making 

15  Not  printed. 

19  James  P.  Hendrick  of  the  Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs. 
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at  that  time,  it  was  understood  that  the  margin  of  disagreement  with 
the  Soviets  was  relatively  small ;  that  the  Soviet  representatives  indi¬ 
cated  we  might  have  almost  as  many  Latin  American  countries  on 
the  compromise  slate  as  on  the  original ;  and  that  they  felt  we  should 
lose  some  Western  European  seats.  No  specific  information,  however, 
was  formally  supplied  to  the  Department  on  the  proposed  composition 
of  the  six  Commissions.  It  was  indicated  that  Mr.  Stampar,21  Dele¬ 
gate  of  Yugoslavia  and  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Council,  thought 
that  the  tentative  compromise  slate  gave  too  much  representation  to- 
the  Eastern  satellites. 

On  receipt  of  this  information,  the  Delegation  was  requested  by 
telephone  to  state  in  writing  the  present  position  with  regard  to  slates,, 
giving  the  details  as  to  the  composition  of  each  Commission.  The 
response  to  this  request  came  to  us  in  telegram  #595  from  New  York,. 
September  21.22  This  telegram  indicated  that  the  Soviets  not  only 
would  not  accept  the  compromise  slate  but  also  were  making  additional 
demands  which  would  raise  the  smaller  Eastern  representation  to  IT 
seats  on  the  six  Commissions  (as  compared  with  9  on  the  original 
U.S.  list  and  13  on  the  compromise  slate) . 

4.  Departments  Views  on  C ompromise 

As  a  result  of  this  information  the  Department's  Membership  Team 
held  a  meeting  on  September  23  in  which  it.  decided  that  it  would 
reluctantly  accept  the  compromise  slate  as  it  had  been  handed  to  Mr. 
Stampar  as  the  limit  of  its  concessions  to  the  Soviets.  The  Team  felt 
that  the  representation  afforded  the  Soviet  bloc  under  this  so-called 
“Stampar  list”  was  more  than  generous  to  the  Soviet  bloc  on  a  pro¬ 
portional  basis,  considering  that  it  comprises  only  6  of  the  51  UN 
members.  Certain  additional  changes  were  authorized,  but  these  would 
not  have  increased  the  representation  of  the  Eastern  group.  It  was 
stated  that,  if  an  agreement  upon  this  basis  were  unobtainable,  the 
Department  preferred  that  the  Delegation  revert  to  support  of  the 
original  list  of  candidates  prepared  in  the  Department  and  included 
in  the  Position  Paper  of  September  3,  and  left  to  the  Delegation^ 
discretion  the  methods  to  be  followed  in  order  to  produce  a  generally 
accepted  slate  as  close  to  the  original  list  as  possible.  (Telegram  No. 
205  to  New  York,  September  24)  ,22 

5.  D apartment s  Opposition  to  Further  Concessions 

On  September  25  Mr.  Hyde  23  telephoned  to  say  that  the  outlook  for 
any  agreement  on  the  slates  was  dark  and  to  get  our  reaction  on  the 

21  Dr.  Andrija  Stampar. 

22  Not  printed. 

23  Louis  Hyde,  Adviser  to  the  United  States  Representative  on  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 
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possibility  of  making  further  concessions  to  the  Russians  in  a  final 
attempt  to  reach  unanimous  agreement  on  the  slates.  The  changes 
suggested  by  Mr.  Hyde  would  have  raised  the  representation  of  the 
smaller  Eastern  European  countries  on  the  six  Commissions  to  15 
seats  as  against  13  given  to  them  under  the  Stampar  list  and  9  in  our 
original  slate.  Mr.  Hendrick  and  Mr.  Popper  told  Mr.  Hyde  that 
this  appeared  to  give  the  six  Uhl  members  in  the  Soviet  bloc  a  far 
higher  representation  than  that  accorded  to  any  other  group  or  region. 
They  told  Mr.  Hyde  that  they  seriously  doubted  the  Department 
would  agree  to  the  Russian  demands,  but  that  they  would  inform  him 
more  definitely  after  consultation  with  the  officers  concerned.  As  a 
result,  telegram  No.  216,  September  27, 24  was  sent  to  New  York  con¬ 
firming  the  fact  that  there  was  no  change  in  the  basic  instructions  for 
the  Commission  slates  but  permitting  a  few  alterations  which  would 
not  have  increased  the  representation  of  the  Eastern  group.  It  was 
specifically  stated  that  the  Department  did  not  approve  placing 
Poland  on  the  Economic  and  Employment  Commission. 

6.  Prospect  of  Agreement  on  Favorable  Basis 

On  September  30  Mr.  Hyde  telephoned  us  to  say  that  it  appeared 
that  an  agreement  might  be  reached  on  the  basis  of  only  12  seats  for 
the  Eastern  group.  It  was  indicated  that  the  Russians  would  not  insist 
on  placing  Poland  on  the  Economic  Commission,  and  that  they  also 
agreed  that  Yugoslavia  should  receive  only  three  seats  on  the  six  Com¬ 
missions,  including  the  Commission  on  Women  instead  of  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Commission.  This  seemed  encouraging,  since  it  indicated  we 
might  reach  unanimous  agreement  on  a  basis  more  favorable  to  us 
than  the  Stampar  list.25 

7.  C  onsultation  with  Mr.  Aches  on 

On  October  1  and  2  Mr.  Hyde  spoke  with  the  Department  in  four 
separate  telephone  conversations  during  which  matters  were  moving 
very  rapidly.  At  this  stage  Mr.  Hyde  told  us  that  Mr.  Winant  had 
received  authorization  from  Mr.  Acheson  to  reach  an  agreement  with 


24  Not  printed. 

25  In  a  revision  of  this  memorandum  drafted  on  October  14  Mr.  Popper  wrote 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph :  “On  September  30  Mr.  Hyde  telephoned  the 
Department  from  a  public  phone  in  the  Delegates’  lounge  at  Lake  Success.  Since 
he  could  be  overheard  by  other  people,  he  had  to  talk  in  guarded  language,  and 
his  exact  meaning  was  difficult  to  ascertain.  We  understood  him  to  say  that  it 
appeared  an  agreement  might  be  reached  on  the  basis  of  only  12  seats  for  the 
Eastern  group.  .  .  .”  At  the  end  of  the  paragraph  in  the  revised  memorandum 
there  appeared  a  parenthetical  statement:  “(Mr.  Hyde  has  since  informed  us 
that  what  he  was  attempting  to  convey  was  that,  if  no  agreement  were  reached 
with  the  Soviets  and  a  vote  were  taken,  we  could  elect  a  slate  which  contained 
only  12  seats  for  the  Eastern  Group  on  the  six  original  commissions.)” 
(  501.  B  D/10-1446) 
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the  Russians  on  the  basis  of  14  seats  for  the  smaller  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  on  the  six  original  Commissions,  plus  two  seats  for  the 
Eastern  satellites  on  each  of  the  two  new  Commissions  (Population 
and  Fiscal).  In  his  last  conversations  Mr.  Hyde  gave  the  impression 
that  the  matter  was  now  being  handled  at  Mr.  Winant’s  level  and  was 
largely  out  of  his  (Mr.  Hyde’s)  hands.26 

8.  Changes  in  the  Final  Stage 

During  these  conversations  Mr.  Hyde  dictated  to  us  the  tentative 
slates  as  they  stood  on  October  1,  before  the  telephone  conversation 
between  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Winant.  A  comparison  of  these  slates 
with  those  finally  elected  shows  that,  at  the  final  stage,  five  seats  were 
transferred  from  other  states  to  the  Eastern  group,  against  one  from 
an  Eastern  group  state  to  a  Latin  American  state.  Norway  and  Poland 
were  substituted  on  the  Economic  and  Employment  Commission  for 
Egypt  and  the  Netherlands,  although  the  Department  had  strongly 
opposed  both  these  changes.  Greece  had  been  displaced  from  the 
Transportation  and  Communications  Commission  by  Yugoslavia,  and 
was  thus  reduced  to  a  single  seat  on  the  Commissions.  Byelo-Russia  had 
replaced  Norway  on  the  Human  Rights  Commission;  the  Ukraine 
had  replaced  India  on  the  Population  Commission  and  had  also  re¬ 
placed  Denmark  on  the  Fiscal  Commission.  As  a  result  of  these  changes 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  smaller  Eastern  European  group  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  one  seat  on  the  Commission  for  Women  and  the  Statistical  Com¬ 
mission,  which  are  relatively  unimportant  from  the  standpoint  of 
policy.  On  the  contrary,  the  smaller  Eastern  European  group  has  three 
seats  on  each  of  the  following  Commissions :  Economic  and  Employ¬ 
ment,  Human  Rights,  Social,  Transportation  and  Communications, 
and  Fiscal,  as  well  as  two  seats  on  the  Population  Commission.  On 
all  of  these  more  important  Commissions  it  has  at  least  as  many  repre¬ 
sentatives  as  any  other  group  and  in  some  cases  more. 

M  In  the  revised  memorandum  of  October  14  Mr.  Popper  wrote  an  additional 
paragraph  in  section  7,  following  this  paragraph :  “Mr.  Winant  had  in  fact  tele¬ 
phoned  Mr.  Acheson  and  had  informed  the  latter  that  the  Department  had  sug¬ 
gested  limiting  the  representation  of  the  smaller  Eastern  European  countries 
on  the  six  original  Commissions  to  13  seats;  that  the  British  were  prepared  to 
settle  on  the  basis  of  15  seats  for  these  countries;  and  that  he  (Mr.  Winant) 
felt  sure  he  could  reach  an  agreement  on  the  basis  of  14  seats.  Mr.  Acheson 
authorized  Mr.  Winant  to  reach  an  agreement  on  this  basis.  In  a  second  tele¬ 
phone  conversation,  after  the  event,  Mr.  Winant  said  that  he  had  agreed  to 
proportionate  representation  for  the  smaller  Eastern  states  on  the  two  new 
Commissions  (Population  and  Fiscal).  Mr.  Acheson  apparently  assumed  this  to 
mean  that  the  smaller  Eastern  group  had  received  two  seats  on  each  of  these 
Commissions.”  (501.BD/10-1446) 
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501. BD/ 10-1046 

Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Department  of  State  27 

Draft 

[Washington,]  October  10,  1946. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Leroy  Stinebower  28  at  Membership  Team  Meeting 

October  10,  11 : 00  a.  m. 

Mr.  Stinebower,  who  had  returned  from  New  York  a  few  days 
previously,  discussed  with  the  Membership  Team  his  recollection  of 
the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  process  of  reaching  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  other  members  of  the  ECOSOC  preparatory  to  the 
election  of  the  members  of  8  Commissions  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  Stinebower  stressed  the  fact  that  final  agreement  was  reached 
after  Mr.  Wi riant  had  talked  directly  with  Mr.  Acheson  by  telephone 
and  had  received  approval  for  raising  the  Soviet  representation  on 
the  6  original  Commissions  from  13  to  14  states.  Mr.  Stinebower  took 
the  view  that  if  there  was  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  final  results,  it 
should  be  attributed  to  a  failure  to  keep  Mr.  Acheson  adequately  in¬ 
formed  about  the  problem,  as  a  result  of  which  Mr.  Acheson  took  a 
decision  which  was  not  in  accord  with  the  instructions  sent  to  New 
York  by  the  Membership  Team. 

Mr.  Stinebower  also  emphasized  Mr.  Winant’s  desire  to  reach  unani¬ 
mous  agreement  with  the  Soviets  on  the  slates,  as  a  desirable  method 
of  procedure  and  as  a  method  of  possibly  gaining  sympathetic  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Soviets  for  our  plan  for  an  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe.  The  final  agreement,  Mr.  Stinebower  stated  came  after 
a  long  evening  session  during  which  Mr.  Winant  negotiated  with  the 
Soviets  and  the  British.  At  that  stage  the  Soviets  were  insisting  on 
15  Eastern  European  seats  on  the  6  original  Commissions  while  our 
limit  was  13  seats.  Finally  it  was  agreed  to  split  the  difference  and 
give  the  Eastern  European  bloc  14  seats.  Since  the  Soviet  representa¬ 
tion  on  all  8  Commissions  thus  rose  to  19  seats  it  was  considered  nec¬ 
essary  to  raise  the  Latin  American  representation  1  seat  to  preserve 
parity.  Mr.  Stinebower  understood  that  the  concept  of  parity  had  been 
specifically  accepted  in  these  final  negotiations.  He  made  the  point 


27  Drafted  by  Mr.  Popper  of  the  Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs. 

28  Leroy  D.  Stinebower,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs  (Thorp) ,  also  serving  at  New  York  as  United  States  Deputy 
Representative  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
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that  the  negotiators  linked  together  the  seats  allocated  to  the  British 
Dominions  and  India  and  that  this  total  too  reached  19  seats.29 

Mr.  Stinebower  further  stated  that  no  member  of  the  Council 
appeared  to  be  aggrieved  at  the  result  of  the  elections  except  Greece, 
which  had  only  one  seat  as  compared  with  two  for  Lebanon.  He  com¬ 
mented  on  the  fact  that  there  was  no  sizable  dissatisfaction  among  the 
four  Latin  American  members  of  the  Council,  who  had  demanded  a 
total  of  22  seats  for  the  Latin  American  states.  He  also  explained  the 
loss  of  Liberia  on  the  ground  that  the  Big  Three  considered  it 
was  too  backward  to  form  {perform]  its  responsibilities  on  any 
Commission. 

Mr.  Stinebower  explained  the  inclusion  of  Poland  on  the  Economic 
and  Employment  Commission  but  noted  that  the  Soviets  had  insisted 
on  this  concession  as  a  prerequisite  for  unanimity.  He  indicated  that 
Mr.  Acheson  had  approved  by  telephone  the  addition  of  Poland  on 
this  Commission  as  the  additional  Soviet  seat. 

Mr.  Stinebower  further  declared  that  it  proved  important  [impos¬ 
sible]  to  leave  any  Commission  seat  vacant  in  order  to  save  them  for 
Sweden,  which  is  not  yet  a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  Finally,  he 
noted  that  reaching  unanimity  it  was  possible  to  keep  countries  off 
the  Commissions  when  we  did  not  wish  them  seated.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  he  mentioned  specifically  how  difficult  it  was  to  keep  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  representative,  Miss  Bernardino,  off  the  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women. 


IO  Files  :  US/A/M  (Chr.)/7  (Part  2) 

Minutes  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Seventh  Meeting  of  the  United 
States  Delegation ,  Held  at  New  York.  Pennsylvania  Hotel , 
October  22,  194-6,  11 :  SO  a.  m. 

SECRET 

[Here  follow  list  of  names  of  persons  (20)  present,30  and  brief 
mention  of  the  topics  discussed  by  the  Delegation  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  meeting.] 

20  In  a  revised  memorandum  drafted  October  11  Mr.  Popper  wrote,  following 
this  paragraph :  “When  the  Soviets  continued  to  insist  on  giving  still  another 
seat  to  the  Byelo-Russian  SSR,  we  indicated  that  our  absolute  maximum  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  Eastern  group  was  19  seats  for  8  Commissions.  We  said  that  if  the 
Soviets  wanted  an  additional  seat  for  Byelo-Russia,  they  would  have  to  reduce 
the  representation  of  some  other  Eastern  state.  Eventually  the  Soviets  acquiesced, 
but  this  necessitated  a  considerable  reshuffling  of  seats  involving  both  the  Eastern 
group  and  other  countries.”  (501.BD/10-1146) 

30  For  the  composition  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  and  its 
advisory  staff,  see  pp.  37-42. 
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Election  of  Officers  of  GA  Committees 

Mr.  Sanclifer,  in  raising  this  problem,  pointed  out  that  while  most 
of  the  officers  who  were  elected  at  the  first  part  of  the  session  in 
London  would  be  present  at  the  current  meetings,  according  to  present 
information,  the  Chairmen  of  Committees  2,  3,  and  4  as  well  as  four  of 
the  Rapporteurs  and  two  Vice  Chairmen  would  not  be  present.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  created  a  problem  re¬ 
garding  the  composition  of  the  General  Committee.31  He  presented 
for  approval  the  recommendations  contained  in  Document  US/A/26.32 
These  provided  that  the  United  States  should  support  a  proposal  to 
elect  as  the  three  new  chairmen  the  heads  of  the  Delegations  from 
those  States  which  held  the  chairmanships  in  London,  and  that  the 
United  States  should  generally  favor  filling  the  vacancies  for  Vice 
Chairmen  and  Rapporteurs  by  election  of  members  of  the  same  dele¬ 
gations  which  held  the  positions  in  London. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  discussion  that  Foreign  Minister 
Olszewski  of  Poland  would  probably  be  adequate  as  the  new  Chairman 
of  Committee  2  although  his  knowledge  of  French  was  only  fair  and 
he  did  not  speak  English.  In  response  to  a  similar  question  regarding 
Ambassador  Blanco  as  Chairman  of  Committee  4,  Ambassador 
Dawson  stated  that,  although  elderly  and  not  in  good  health,  Blanco 
was  an  experienced  diplomat  with  excellent  knowledge  of  French  and 
fair  knowledge  of  English,  and  that  he  would  be  adequate  as 
Chairman. 


Decision 

The  four  recommendations  in  Document  US/A/26  were  approved. 


31  This  subject  was  discussed  informally  on  October  19  between  Mr.  Andrew 
Cordier,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
(Lie)  and  Mr.  Durward  V.  Sandifer,  Principal  Adviser,  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  Staff  (Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs  in  the 
Department)  and  two  members  of  Mr.  Sandifer’s  staff.  Mr.  Cordier  “indicated 
that  Secretary-General  Lie  was  in  favor  of  allowing  the  vice-chairmen  of  these 
committees  to  serve  as  chairmen.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Sandifer]  expressed  the  view  that 
it  would  he  more  satisfactory  to  elect  a  new  chairman  from  the  state  holding 
the  chairmanship  in  London,  so  that  the  same  distribution  of  states  on  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Committee  would  be  continued  and  the  principle  would  be  recognized  that 
chairmen  were  elected  in  part  for  their  individual  capacities.  Mr.  Cordier  ex¬ 
pressed  sympathy  with  this  view  and  urged  that  some  work  he  done  on  it  prior 
to  the  Thursday  morning  plenary  session  when  such  elections  as  were  decided 
upon  would  take  place.”  (IO  Files,  document  US/A/19)  The  United  States  Dele¬ 
gation  staff  had  produced  two  working  papers  by  October  21  which  embodied  in 
tabular  form  the  principle  of  selection  of  new  committee  chairmen  from  the 
country  holding  the  position  at  London.  (IO  Files,  documents  US/A/24  and 
US/A/25,  neither  printed) 

33  Not  printed.  This  U.S.  Delegation  position  paper  is  found  in  the  IO  Files. 
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Election  of  New  Members  to  the  Security  Council 

Mr.  Sandifer  explained  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  elect  three 
States  to  non-permanent  membership  on  the  Security  Council  and 
presented  the  following  list  of  candidates : 


Candidates 

Alternates 

Colombia 

Any  other  American  republic  which  the 
Latin  American  Delegation  may  agree1 
upon  except  Argentina  and  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic. 

Belgium 

Denmark  or  Norway 

Syria 

Greece  or  Iran 

Mr.  Sandifer  explained  that  these  countries  had  been  selected  after 
careful  consideration  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  Article  23, 
par.  1,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  membership  in  councils  as 
originally  worked  out  at  the  London  meetings. 

Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out  that,  in  view  of  the  method  of  determining 
membership  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  this  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  Security  Council  would  result  in  the  replacement 
likewise  of  three  members  on  the  AEC  which  seemed  unfortunate.  He 
raised  the  possibility  of  not  altering  the  Commission.  Mr.  Fahy  stated 
that  the  question  had  been  explored  and  it  was  felt  that  nothing  could 
be  done  to  prevent  the  replacement,  adding  that  the  new  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  AEC  would  have  to  be  educated  on  atomic  energy  prob¬ 
lems  and  they  and  their  governments  brought  up  to  date  on  the 
development  of  views  within  the  AEC.33 

Decision 

The  Delegation  approved  the  support  of  Colombia,  Belgium,  and 
Syria  as  non-permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  (with  the 
qualification  mentioned  below  with  respect  to  Greece) . 

Election  of  Members  to  EC 0 SO  C 

Mr.  Sandifer  explained  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  elect  six  new 
members  to  the  ECOSOC  to  replace  those  whose  terms  had  expired 
and  presented  the  following  as  recommended  candidates : 

Uruguay 
The  Netherlands 
Turkey 

Poland  or  Byelorussian  S.  S.  B. 

New  Zealand 
United  States 

Mr.  Sandifer  pointed  out  that  although  this  slate  would  reduce  the 
representation  of  the  Eastern  European  countries  from  four  to  three, 

83  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  pp.  712  ft. 
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the  replacement  of  Yugoslavia  by  New  Zealand  had  been  made  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  when  the  elections  were  held  in  London,  New  Zealand 
withdrew  in  favor  of  Yugoslavia  with  the  understanding  that  she 
would  receive  support  at  the  next  election.  It  was  generally  recognized 
in  the  Delegation,  however,  that  this  portion  of  the  slate  would  be 
likely  to  create  the  greatest  difficulties. 

Senator  Vandenberg  raised  serious  question  as  to  the  exclusion  of 
Greece.  He  pointed  out  that  she  wTas  being  removed  from  ECOSOC, 
that  she  was  denied  a  seat  on  the  Security  Council,  that  she  had  no 
significant  post  in  any  of  the  commissions,  and  that  she  was  forced 
again  and  again  at  the  Paris  Conference  to  accept  adverse  decisions. 
He  expressed  fear  that  with  such  a  succession  of  disappointments  at 
the  hands  of  her  allies,  Greece  wTould  begin  to  question  whether  she 
had  made  the  right  choice  of  partners.  The  Senator  felt  that  he  could 
not  overemphasize  the  problem  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Greece  was  in 
such  a  key  position  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States  peace 
pattern. 

General  discussion  followed  of  possible  recommended  candidates  for 
whom  Greece  might  be  substituted.  Mr.  Sandifer  pointed  out  that  to 
give  Greece  a  position  on  the  ECOSOC  would  require  replacement 
either  of  Turkey  or  The  Netherlands,  which  would  be  difficult.  Mr. 
Wadsworth  suggested  that  to  a  certain  degree  the  position  and  im¬ 
portance  of  Turkey  is  similar  to  that  of  Greece. 

Senator  Vandenberg  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  sub¬ 
stitute  Greece  for  SjUa  on  our  Security  Council  slate  but  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth  brought  out  the  point  that  it  seemed  possible  that  a  complaint 
involving  Greece  might  come  before  the  Security  Council  in  the  near 
future  and  that  it  might  be  better,  therefore,  if  Greece  were  not  a 
member. 

Senator  Vandenberg  and  Senator  Connally  both  expressed  the  view, 
in  which  there  was  general  concurrence,  that  the  matter  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary. 

Decision 

At  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Austin,  the  Delegation  approved  the 
recommended  slate  subject  to  a  further  attempt  to  rearrange  it  to  in¬ 
clude  Greece  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Election  of  Members  to  the  Trusteeship  Council 

The  Delegation  then  turned  its  attention  to  the  recommended  slate 
for  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  case  it  should  be  organized  at  this  ses¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Sandifer  explained  that  our  recommended  preference  was  for 
Egypt,  Denmark  and  Philippines  for  the  elective  positions  to  the 
Council  in  the  order  named. 
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With  respect  to  Egypt,  Mr.  Dulles  raised  a  question  as  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  desirability  of  supporting  an  Arab  State  for  membership  in  the 
light  of  the  Palestine  problem.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Douglas  like¬ 
wise  queried  whether  it  was  necessary  to  pick  Egypt  if  only  one 
member  was  to  be  elected.  The  suggestion  was  therefore  made  that 
Egypt  might  be  placed  as  second  choice  rather  than  first. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out  that  the  problem  was 
at  the  present  time  a  remote  one  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Trusteeship  Council  would  be  organized  and  an 
elective  member  chosen  at  this  session.  He  moved  that  the  matter  be 
deferred. 

Decision 

The  Delegation  agreed  that  a  decision  on  candidates  for  elective 
members  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  should  be  deferred  for  the 
present. 


10  Files  :  US/A/55 

Memorandum  of  C onversation,  by  G.  Hayden  Raynor  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  Staff  of  Advisers  34 

secret  [New  York,]  October  24,  1946. 

Subject:  Matters  in  Connection  with  General  Assembly  35 

1.  Slates.  Mr.  Gore-Booth36  this  morning  told  me  that  we  could 
now  consider  official  the  information  he  had  previously  given  me  that 
the  British  are  supporting  the  candidacy  of  India  37  for  the  Security 


34  Mr.  Raynor’s  Departmental  position  was  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  European  Affairs. 

35  The  record  of  the  discussions  between  members  and  staff  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  and  members  and  staff  of  other  delegations  on  all  matters  relating  to 
affairs  of  the  General  Assembly  is  found  in  the  documentary  series  US/A/1  ff.  in 
the  10  Files. 

30  P.  H.  Gore-Booth,  Assistant  Principal  Adviser  to  the  British  Delegation. 

37  Mr.  Gore-Booth  had  first  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Raynor  on  October  21  “unoffi¬ 
cially”  (10  Files,  document  US/A/42).  Also  on  October  24,  in  a  general  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Raynor,  Mr.  Michael  Tandy  of  the  British  Delegation  “. . .  wondered 
what  we  would  think  of  the  substitution  of  India  for  Syria  on  the  Security  Council 
slate.  I  was  non-committal”.  (10  Files,  document  US/A/66)  Mr.  Tandy  in  a 
conversation  on  the  same  date  informed  Mr.  Robert  McClintock  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  “.  .  .  in  confidence  that  the  British  were  considerably  disturbed 
by  the  pretentions  of  India  for  a  seat  on  the  Security  Council.  He  said  the  British 
were  fearful  that  if  they  did  not  acquiesce  to  the  Indian  claim  ‘the  Indian  Delega¬ 
tion  would  throw  itself  in  the  arms  of  the  Soviet  bloc’.  Mr.  Tandy  said  that  the 
British  Delegation  had  assumed  that  if  India  were  to  be  sponsored  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Security  Council  it  would  automatically  replace  Belgium  as  a  candi¬ 
date.”  (10  Files,  document  US/A/49). 

The  Government  of  India  broached  its  candidacy  officially  to  the  Department  of 
State  on  October  23  when  Sir  Girja  Bajpai,  Indian  Agent  General,  called  on  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs  (Henderson).  Mr. 
Henderson  in  his  memorandum  of  conversation  recorded  that  after  Sir  Girja  had 
stated  the  position  of  the  Government  of  India  that  “Sir  Girja  then  said  that  he 
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Council  instead  of  Belgium.  He  said  that  the  British  had  explained 
this  to  Mr.  Spaak.  He  added  that  they  had  made  no  commitments  to 
the  Indians  for  next  year  in  case  they  were  defeated  this  year  on  the 
basis  that  to  support  them  next  year  would  almost  be  to  sabotage  the 
then  candidacy  of  Canada.  He  also  told  me  that  the  British  Delegation 
had  expressed  preference  for  Poland  rather  than  White  Russia  for 
the  ECOSOC.  He  also  informed  me  that  he  understood  Greece  had 
been  campaigning  among  the  Latin  American  Delegations  with  some 
success. 

He  informed  me  that  the  British  Delegation  had  discussed  at  some 
length  whether  or  not  it  would  be  wise  to  approach  the  Soviets  with 
the  objective  of  attempting  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  Council 
slates.  He  said  their  decision  had  been  not  to  attempt  this  as  success 
would  seem  very  unlikely  and  it  did  not  seem  to  them  that  any  very 
good  purpose  would  be  served  by  such  an  attempt.  He  said  they  felt 
that  it  should  be  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  Assembly’s  Rules  of 
Procedure  which  eliminate  nominations  from  the  floor  and  provide 
for  secret  balloting.  He  did  say  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  inform 
the  Soviets  what  the  British  views  are  on  this  matter  and  to  solicit 
as  a  matter  of  information  whatever  views  they  might  have  on  it. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  matters.] 


IO  Files  :  US/A/82 

Memorandum,  of  C  onversation,  by  Charles  W.  Yost  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  Staff  of  Advisers 

secret  [Hew  York,]  October  30,  1946. 

Subject:  Slates  for  the  Security  Council  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council 

I  described  to  Mr.  Novikov38  our  projected  slates  for  the  vacant 
memberships  on  these  Councils,  emphasizing  that  these  slates  are 

did  not  know  what  our  position  was  and  whether  we  had  already  committed 
ourselves  to  some  other  country  to  replace  Egypt.  Mr.  Henderson  said  that  it  was 
not  our  policy  definitely  to  commit  ourselves  prior  to  the  elections  in  New  York 
but  that  the  Department  had  drawn  up  a  provisional  slate  on  which  Syria  tenta¬ 
tively  appeared  as  a  replacement  for  Egypt.  He  stated  that  our  slate  was  drawn 
up  at  a  time  when  we  were  unaware  of  India’s  possible  candidacy  and  at  a  time 
when  it  appeared  desirable  to  include  an  Arab  country  because  of  developments  in 
that  area.  Mr.  Henderson  added  that  aside  from  the  question  of  regionalism,  we 
felt  strongly  that  small  nations  should  receive  appropriate  recognition  on  the 
Council  in  order  to  avoid  the  implication  that  the  Council  was  being  packed  with 
large  powers.  He  went  on  to  say  that  India  certainly  could  not  be  included  in  the 
category  of  small  nations  and  that  indeed  India  was  on  the  verge  of  emerging 
even  from  the  category  of  middle  powers.  He  said,  however,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  reconsideration  of  our  tentative  slate,  that  he  appreciated  the 
cogency  of  India’s  claim  for  membership,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  submit 
the  Government  of  India’s  arguments  for  inclusion  to  the  proper  committee  of  the 
Department  for  consideration.”  (501.BC/10-2346  and  IO  Files,  document 
US/A/56) 

38  Kirill  V.  Novikov,  Secretary  General  of  the  Soviet  Delegation. 
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wholly  tentative  at  this  stage.  Mr.  Novikov  said  that  the  Soviet  Dele¬ 
gation  is  considering  this  question  within  the  next  day  or  two  and  that 
he  will  let  me  know  the  Soviet  preference  as  soon  as  Mr.  Molotov’s  39 
decision  is  known.  (It  would  appear  from  this  and  other  indications 
that  within  the  next  day  or  two  the  Soviet  Delegation  may  be  going 
over  its  position  on  all  the  principal  issues  before  the  Assembly  with 
the  view  to  making  decisions  on  these  subjects  before  Mr.  Molotov 
becomes  involved  in  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.) 


IO  Files:  US/A/M  (Chr.)/13 

Minutes  of  the  Thirteenth  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation , 
Held  at  New  York ,  Hotel  Pennsylvania ,  November  I,  194.6, 
9 : 00  a.  m. 


TOP  SECRET 

[Here  follow  list  of  names  of  persons  (32)  present,  and  Delegation 
discussion  of  first  item  on  the  agenda.] 

Elections  to  the  Security  Council 

Senator  Austin  requested  Mr.  Popper  to  report  on  the  recent  devel¬ 
opments  regarding  the  slates  for  the  Security  Council.  Mr.  Popper 
reported  that  the  conversations  were  still  in  an  exploratory  stage.  It 
was  possible  that  other  preferences  would  be  secured  within  the  next 
few  days,  at  which  time  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  more  definite 
decisions.  He  expected  that  the  question  would  arise  in  Committee  I 
at  the  end  of  next  week.  The  United  States  slate  was  not  changed 
from  its  previous  slate  of  Belgium,  Colombia  and  Syria. 

Mr.  Popper  then  read  the  following  telegram  of  October  29  40  from 
Secretary  Byrnes  regarding  the  Greek  candidacy : 

“After  thorough  consideration  of  all  factors  involved  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  would  be  unwise  under  present  conditions  for  us  to 
support  Greece  for  SC  or  ECOSOC.  Although  desirous  of  giving  US 
support  to  Greek  Government,  I  believe  Greek  membership  on  SC 
would  not  strengthen  SC  or  our  position  therein  and  might  prove 
embarrassing  to  Greece  which  has  already  been  involved  in  two  cases 
before  SC  and  if  elected  would  be  in  vulnerable  position  in  cases 
involving  other  powers.  Singling  out  Greece  for  reelection  to 
ECOSOC  would  upset  desirable  geographic  balance  and  would  also 
violate  principle  of  rotation  of  Council  membership.  Delegation  may 
wish  to  consider  Greek  membership  on  any  new  bodies  created  by 
Assembly  such  as  proposed  Committee  for  Codification  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  41  if  size  of  that  body  permits  or  any  new  group  that  may 
be  constituted  to  consider  site  matters.” 

39  V.  M.  Molotov,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister. 

40  Telegram  250  from  the  Department  (501.BB/10-2346). 

41  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  pp.  525  ff. 
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Senator  Vandenberg  said  that  he  had  talked  with  the  Secretary 
about  this  matter  and  it  was  agreeable  to  him  to  drop  Greece  from 
consideration  for  the  Security  Council.  He  stated  that  he  simply 
wanted  to  say  in  extenuation  that  Mr.  Herschel  Johnson42  agreed 
with  his  point  of  view,  but  nevertheless  the  Senator  would  withdraw 
his  previous  suggestion  that  Greece  should  be  considered. 

Indian  Candidacy 

Mr.  Popper  reported  that  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  support 
India  for  the  Security  Council  developing  among  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Dominions  and  apparently  also  from  Russia.  The  Indian 
Delegation  had  stated  that  it  had  twelve  to  fourteen  votes  for  its 
candidacy  for  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Popper  reported  that  the  Delegation  had  been  advised  by  the 
Department  that  if  it  was  unprofitable  to  support  Syria,  India  might 
be  supported.43  However,  it  was  not  certain  whether  Belgium  or  Syria 
would  have  to  give  way  to  India  if  a  change  were  necessary.  He  said 
that  the  Department  was  opposed  to  dropping  Belgium  because  that 
would  reduce  the  representation  from  Western  Europe.  He  said  that 
he  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  drop  Syria  since  both  Syria  and 
India  were  from  the  general  middle-eastern  region. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  pointed  out  that  it  was  true  that  India  was  tied  to 
the  Middle  East  in  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
was  geographically  in  somewhat  the  same  area  as  Syria.  However,  he 
felt  that  the  Middle  East  area  itself  was  a  very  vital  one  and  should 
have  a  representative  on  the  Security  Council.  The  only  possible 
alternatives  were  Greece,  Turkey  and  Iran.  The  same  argument  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  three  possibilities,  that  they  were  under  Russian  pressure. 
The  Turks  did  not  want  to  have  membership  on  the  Security  Council ; 
therefore,  the  state  must  be  an  Arab  state.  Egypt  was  now  on  the 
Security  Council  and  could  not  be  reelected.  Then  the  next  best  can¬ 
didate  was  Syria.  Moreover,  Syria  had  the  support  of  the  other  Arab 
states  and  also  of  many  South  Americans.  Mr.  El  Khoury  44  told  Mr. 
Wadsworth  that  he  had  definite  assurance  of  support  from  Gromyko.45 
El  Khoury  had  sent  his  men  to  talk  with  each  of  the  Eastern  European 
bloc  and  found  that  each  had  instructions  to  vote  for  Syria.  Mr. 
Wadsworth  thought  that  the  tide  was  running  to  support  Syria  and 
India  and  drop  Belgium. 


42  The  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations. 

43  Reference  may  be  made  to  telegram  252,  October  29  from  the  Department 
(501.BC/10-2946)  and  memorandum  of  telephone  conversation  between  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  Hiss  (in  Washington)  and  Mr.  John  C. 
Ross  of  the  Delegation  Staff  (in  New  York),  October  31  ( 501. B C/10-2946 ) , 
neither  printed. 

44  Mr.  Faris  al-Khouri,  Head  of  the  Syrian  Delegation. 

43  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  Representative  on  the  Soviet  Delegation. 
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Mr.  Villard  said  that  he  agreed  entirely  with  Mr.  Wadsworth.  He 
thought  the  Delegation  should  stick  to  Syria.  He  saw  no  valid  reason 
for  putting  up  India  as  a  candidate.  He  noted  that  it  was  Russia  that 
was  interested  in  putting  that  country  forward.  He  thought  the  reason 
for  that  was  to  eliminate  a  western  state  from  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Dulles  thought  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  switch  from 
Belgium  to  India.  The  latter  was  a  government  groping  toward  inde¬ 
pendence  and  had  a  parlous  domestic  situation.  It  lacked  a  firm  govern¬ 
ment  that  could  speak  with  effectiveness.  Moreover,  it  was  much  more 
apt  to  be  in  the  Soviet  bloc  than  was  Belgium.  He  noted  that  at  lunch 
with  Mr.  Novikov  the  latter  had  said  that  he  wanted  India  on  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Trusteeship  Agreements.  Mr.  Bloom  added  that 
the  Russians  had  suggested  in  this  connection  that-  India  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Arab  states. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  said  that  Mr.  El  Khoury  had  come  to  see  him  late 
the  previous  evening  to  say  that  he  had  talked  with  the  Indians,  who 
had  assured  him  that  India  was  not  a  candidate  if  it  meant  displac¬ 
ing  Syria.  India  wished  to  replace  Belgium  or  Colombia.  Thus,  Mr. 
Wadsworth  said,  all  the  countries  in  that  part  of  the  world  agreed 
that  Syria  was  the  best  choice. 

Senator  Connally  stated  that  he  was  all  for  the  Indians,  but  noted 
that  the  lack  of  experience  of  India  as  a  nation  and  its  large  amount 
of  trouble  at  home  made  it  questionable  for  the  Security  Council.  He 
thought  a  nation  should  learn  to  walk  before  it  tried  to  run.  He  did 
not  think  that  Belgium  should  be  kept  off  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Sandifer  pointed  out  that  the  Delegation  had  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  the  Department  stating  that  it  still  supported  the  slate  and 
wished  the  Delegation  to  continue  to  support  it  as  long  as  possible. 
The  Department  was  definitely  opposed  to  India. 

Senator  Austin  inquired  whether  anyone  wished  to  propose  a  change 
in  the  Security  Council  slate.  Hearing  no  motion,  he  declared  that  the 
slate  remain  unchanged. 


IO  Files  :  US/A/98 

Memorandum  of  C  onversation,  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  Alternate 
Representative  on  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly 

secret  [New  York,]  November  2,  1946. 

Yesterday  Gromyko  asked  for  a  frank  discussion  of  slates  for 
ECOSOC  and  advanced  Russia’s  emphatic  wish  for  the  reelection  of 
Yugoslavia  and  the  election  of  Byelorussia  to  succeed  the  Ukraine.  I 
asked  him  what  priorities  he  had  in  the  event  we  could  not  support 
both  and  he  refused  to  express  himself  but  obliquely  suggested  that  if 
we  would  support  Poland  and  Byelorussia  they  might  be  satisfied. 
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He  also  indicated  that  if  he  could  count  on  our  support  for  two 
candidates  for  ECOSOC  they  would  go  along  with  our  slate  for  the 
Security  Council. 

I  told  Gromyko  that  I  would  report  the  United  States  position  to 
him  at  an  early  date. 

He  assured  me  again  that  his  Delegation  had  not  yet  discussed  the 
question  of  permanent  headquarters  and  that  he  would  communicate 
with  me  as  soon  as  they  had,  which  he  suspected  would  be  early  next 
week.46 


IO  Files  :  US/A/99 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation ,  by  Randolph  Harrison  of 
the  United  States  Delegation  Staff  of  Advisers 

secret  [New  York,]  November  4,  1946. 

Dr.  van  Koijen,  of  the  Netherlands  Delegation,  telephoned  me  this 
morning  to  say  that  as  the  result  of  a  Netherlands  Delegation  meeting 
this  morning,  and  pursuant  to  instructions  received  from  The  Hague, 
it  had  been  decided  that  the  Netherlands  definitely  desired  to  be  a 
candidate  for  a  seat  on  ECOSOC  rather  than  to  try  for  a  seat  on  the 
Trusteeship  Council.  Dr.  van  Roi  jeri  added,  however,  that  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Delegation  did  not  wish  to  put  forward  their  candidacy  for  a 
seat  on  ECOSOC  unless  they  were  sure  of  a  reasonable  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess.  They  particularly  wish  to  know  whether  they  could  expect  sup¬ 
port  from  the  various  Latin  American  Delegations.  He  said  that  he 
would  very  much  appreciate  information  from  the  American  Delega¬ 
tion  along  those  lines  as  soon  as  possible. 


IO  Flies  :  US/A/105 

Memorandum  of  C onversation,  by  G.  Hayden  Raynor  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  Staff  of  Advisers 

secret  [New  York,]  November  4,  1946. 

I  inquired  of  Mr.  Tandy  during  the  course  of  a  conversation  today 
if  the  British  are  still  supporting  India  for  the  Security  Council.  He 
replied  that  they  are ;  that  they  have  no  alternative.  He  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  felt  the  election  of  India  is  quite  unlikely  and  that  they 
had  told  this  to  the  Indians.  He  also  confirmed  the  information  that 
on  their  first  vote  the  British  will  vote  for  India,  rather  than  for 
Belgium. 

He  also  confirmed  information  from  other  sources  that  Belgium  is 
now  completely  ready  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  membership  on 
the  Security  Council.  This  is  the  first  admission  to  this  effect  from 

46  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  pp.  60  ff. 
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the  British  of  what  we  had  already  learned  from  the  Belgians 
themselves. 


IO  Files  :  US/A/118 

Memorandum  by  Henry  S.  Villard  of  the  United  States  Delegation 

Staff  of  Advisers  to  the  Principal  Adviser  ( Sandifer )  and  Interested 

Political  Officers 

secret  [New  York,]  November  8,  1946. 

Subject:  Arab  Slate  for  Councils  Elections 

1.  Mr.  Wadsworth  and  I  have  been  informed,  last  evening  and 
today,  that  the  Arab  Delegations,  having  received  appropriate  instruc¬ 
tions,  have  decided  unanimously  that  their  candidates  are : 

Syria,  for  Security  Council 
Lebanon,  for  ECOSOC 
Iraq,  for  Trusteeship  Council 

2.  The  Egyptian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,47  speaking  as 
“the  Senior  Arab  Representative  to  the  United  States”,  made  special 
point  of  saying  he  would  go  all  out  to  plead  full  election  of  this  slate. 
Adding  that  he  “was  sacrificing  an  interest  of  his  own  country”  in 
thus  supporting  Lebanon,  he  urged  that  that  State  was  a  far  more 
logical  choice  than  the  Netherlands  for  ECOSOC,  Belgium  being 
already  a  member.  The  Netherlands,  he  felt  would  wait  until  next 
year  when  Belgium  went  off,  thus  maintaining  continuity  of  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Belgian-Netlierlands  economic  union. 

3.  Mr.  Wadsworth  and  I  gather  anew  that  there  will  be  extensive 
small-power  support  for  this  Arab  slate,  despite  any  preference  we 
may  express  to  the  contrary,  unless  such  expression  of  preference 
carry  with  it  strongly  expressed  definitive  opposition  to  a  specifically- 
named  state  on  the  Arab  slate.  Our  understanding  of  the  Department’s 
views  is  that  no  such  opposition  is  to  be  expressed. 


10  Files  :  US/A/124 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  G.  Hayden  Raynor  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  Staff  of  Advisers 

secret  [New  York,]  November  8,  1946. 

Subject:  Slates 

During  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Gore-Booth  this  afternoon  at  Lake 
Success  I  told  him  that  our  proposals  which  had  hitherto  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  tentative  were  now  firm.  He  indicated  that  the  British  were 
in  agreement  with  us  with  the  exception  of  India  rather  than  Belgium 
initially  for  the  Security  Council.  They  will  undoubtedly  support 


47  Mahmoud  Hassan. 
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India  as  long  as  there  is  a  chance  for  her  to  be  elected,  and  if  and  when 
that  should  be  foreclosed  they  will  switch  to  Belgium. 

I  believe  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  Uruguay  in  their  mind,  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Gore-Booth  seemed  a  bit  depressed  when  I  suggested  that  we 
were  not  too  pleased  over  the  efforts  being  made  by  Argentina  in  this 
matter. 


IO  Files  :  US/A/135 

Minutes  of  Informal  Meeting  of  Certain  Political  Officers  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  Staff  of  Advisers 

secret  [New  York,]  November  13,  1946. 

Participants :  Messrs.  Sandifer 

Dawson 

Wadsworth 

Raynor 

Hall 

Allen 

Popper 

An  informal  meeting  was  held  on  November  13,  to  discuss  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  election  for  our  slate  for  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
which  we  felt  to  be  growing  dimmer  as  a  result  of  developments  during 
the  last  few  days.48 

4S  This  refers  to  the  growing  success  of  the  Lebanese  candidacy  for  election  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (see  Villard  memorandum  of  November  8,  p.  222) 
and  the  dimming  prospects  for  the  election  of  Uruguay  to  the  Latin  American  va¬ 
cancy  on  that  organ.  The  Latin  American  candidacy  had  been  subject  to  a  growing 
confusion  arising  out  of  the  contending  aspirations  of  three  other  candidates — 
Argentina,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela,  and  the  apparent  inability  to  agree  upon  one 
candidate.  The  confusion  was  further  heightened  by  a  vigorous  campaign  by 
Argentina;  and  by  the  apparent  withdrawal  on  October  31  of  Uruguay  (despite 
Uruguayan  disclaimers).  In  a  caucus  of  Latin  American  delegations  for  a  further 
discussion  of  Economic  and  Social  Council  candidacies  on  November  13  Mexico 
and  Venezuela  received  six  votes  each,  Argentina  four  votes  and  Uruguay  none. 
(See  IO  Files,  documents  US/A/94, 101, 103, 113  and  132) 

The  Uruguayan  situation  was  a  source  of  anxiety  for  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion.  Ambassador  Dawson  had  minuted  Senator  Austin  on  November  1  regarding 
the  problem:  “Unfortunately,  the  Uruguayans  have  been  lamentably  inactive  in 
pushing  Uruguay’s  candidacy  in  spite  of  the  strong  encouragement  we  have  given 
them.  ...  I  inquired  of  Blanco  [Juan  Carlos  Blanco,  Head  of  the  Uruguayan 
Delegation]  why  he  or  members  of  his  delegation  did  not  take  a  more  active  part 
in  furthering  Uruguay’s  candidacy,  adding  that,  as  he  knew,  we  had  gone  to  con¬ 
siderable  lengths  in  making  known  our  sympathetic  attitude.  After  some  urging 
on  my  part,  he  said  that  he  would  talk  with  some  of  the  other  Latin  American 
delegates  and  particularly  with  those  who  are  members  of  the  Washington  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  and  consequently  his  close  personal  friends.”  (IO  Files,  document 
US/A/96)  In  reporting  a  conversation  with  Senor  Blanco  that  took  place  on 
November  4  Ambassador  Dawson  informed  Senator  Austin :  “In  the  course  of  our 
conversation,  Blanco  intimated  that  the  United  States  had  not  taken  a  sufficiently 
strong  stand  in  backing  Uruguay’s  candidacy.  I  took  sharp  issue  with  him  and 
asked  him  if  he  were  not  aware  of  our  circular  telegram  [see  circular  telegram  of 
October  1  p.  — ] .  He  said  that  he  knew  of  this  but  that  he  thought  we  could  have 
gone  further,  particularly  here  in  New  York,  in  inducing  countries  claiming  prior 
commitments  to  support  Uruguay.  ...  I  told  him  that  he  must  realize  that  we 
cannot  impose  a  candidacy  or  exert  pressure  and  that  it  was  my  opinion  that  we 
had  gone  considerably  further  in  the  case  of  Uruguay  than  we  could  probably  do 
normally.”  (IO  Files,  document  US/A/103) 
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It  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  danger  that,  the  Netherlands 
and  New  Zealand  might  not  be  elected  as  the  candidacies  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Lebanon  for  reelection  were  pushed,  particularly  since  the 
Arab  States  might  not  support  the  Netherlands.  It  was  also  noted 
that  no  Latin  American  State  might  be  elected  if  the  American  rep¬ 
resentatives  did  not  reach  an  agreement  on  the  Latin  American  candi¬ 
date  they  should  all  support.  The  desirability  of  such  an  agreement 
from  our  point  of  view  was  stressed.  Some  disagreement  was  expressed 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Uruguayans  in  the  campaign,  first  because  of 
their  apathy  and  later  because  of  their  tendency  to  seek  outside  sup¬ 
port  by  agreeing  to  vote  for  candidates  not  on  our  slate. 

Those  present  agreed  that  it  was  of  first  importance  that  we  secure 
all  possible  support  for  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand  and  Turkey. 
It  was  agreed  specifically  that  the  Uruguayans  should  be  approached 
with  this  in  view,  in  the  light  of  their  apparent  commitment  to  the 
Lebanon.  It  was  remarked  that  some  other  Latin  American  States 
might  have  made  a  similar  commitment  in  seeking  support  for  their 
candidacies.  It  was  noted  that  the  only  way  in  which  our  favored 
candidates — including,  of  course,  ourselves — could  be  supported  under 
these  circumstances  would  be  for  such  Latin  American  States  to  drop 
the  single  Soviet  satellite  included  on  our  slate  and  to  vote  for  the 
Lebanon  instead. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  our  attitude  toward  the 
Lebanese  candidacy.  Mr.  Wadsworth  explained  the  view  of  the  Arab 
States  that  one  of  their  number  should  be  represented  on  each  United 
Nations  Council  and  stressed  the  special  importance  of  ECOSOC  in 
linking  the  Arab  States  with  the  United  Nations  and  assisting  in  the 
advancement  of  our  Middle  Eastern  policies.  He  suggested  that  the 
Arab  States  might  have  a  better  claim  on  our  support  for  one  seat  than 
the  Latin  Americans  for  their  fourth  seat  on  the  Council,  even  though 
Syria  was  on  our  slate  for  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Sandifer  and  Ambassador  Dawson  I'emarked  that  it  would  be 
impossible  even  to  intimate  that  we  would  not  support  a  fourth  Latin 
American  State  for  election  to  ECOSOC.  Mr.  Sandifer  also  stated 
that  while  the  Arab  States  should  have  proper  representation  in  the 
organization  as  a  whole,  this  did  not  mean  that  an  Arab  State  must 
necessarily  sit  constantly  on  ECOSOC.  It  was  noted  that  the  Arab 
representation  on  the  ECOSOC  commissions  was  very  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Sandifer  also  stated  that  the  basic  decision  on  the  slate  had  been 
made  in  the  Department  earlier,  and  that  no  changes  in  the  slate 
could  be  considered  here.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the  undesirability 
of  reelecting  any  member  of  ECOSOC  other  than  the  Big  Five. 

On  this  matter  Mr.  Wadsworth  said  that  the  Arab  State  representa¬ 
tives  regarded  the  Lebanon  as  the  best  candidate  to  act  in  their  com- 
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mon  interest,  but  that  if  the  reelection  feature  were  the  only  undesir¬ 
able  element  in  the  situation  the  Arab  States  would  probably  agree 
to  substitute  Egypt.  As  to  our  attitude  with  regard  to  the  Lebanese 
candidacy,  Mr.  Wadsworth  said  that  he  was  informing  the  Arabs  that 
we  were  not  supporting  Lebanon  but  were  not  opposing  its  election.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  any  pressure  in  this  connection.49 


501.BB/ 11-1646 

Memorandum  by  John  C.  Ross ,  Senior  Adviser  to  the  United  States 
Delegation ,  to  the  Political  Officers  50 

secret  [New  York,]  November  16,  1946. 

The  question  of  whether  there  .should  be  any  change  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  slates  for  the  elections  coming  up  on  Tuesday  has  been  recon¬ 
sidered  in  the  Department  and  the  decision  reached  that  there  should 
be  no  change  in  our  present  slates. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  all  of  the  political  officers  and  others 
concerned  should  campaign  actively  among  the  other  delegations  in 
support  of  our  slates  with  particular  reference  to  Belgium  for  the 
Security  Council. 


IO  Files:  US/A/M  (Chr.)/22 

Minutes  of  the  Twenty -Second  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion ,  Held  at  New  York ,  Hotel  Pennsylvania ,  November  19,  194-6, 
9  a.  m. 

SECRET 

[Here  follow  list  of  names  of  persons  present  (31),  and  discus¬ 
sion  concerning  the  first  item  in  a  Delegation  consideration  of  the 
agenda  for  plenary  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  projected  for 
that  day.] 


19  On  November  19  the  members  and  staff  of  the  Delegation  were  informed  in  a 
Delegation  memorandum  dated  November  18  that  the  Latin  American  delegations 
at  a  morning  meeting  on  November  18  had  definitely  settled  the  question  of  a 
Latin  American  candidacy  for  ECOSOC  with  a  unanimous  decision  to  support 
Venezuela,  after  Mexico  had  withdrawn  (10  Files,  document  US/A/149). 

50  For  the  names  of  the  thirteen  officers  who  were  assigned  to  the  United  States 
Delegation  as  Political  Officers,  see  footnote  65,  p.  41. 
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Council  Elections 

Mr.  Sandifer  expected  that  the  greater  part  of  the  session  would 
be  taken  up  with  the  elections  to  the  Security  Council  and  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council.  He  recalled  that  the  United  States  slate 
for  the  Security  Council  was  Belgium,  Colombia,  and  Syria.  It 
appeared  from  present  evidence  that  the  latter  two  would  be  elected 
on  the  first  ballot.  Other  contenders  included  India,  and  there  was 
just  a  possibility  that  it  might  be  elected  on  a  second  ballot.  In  any 
case,  the  United  States  would  continue  to  support  Belgium  unless 
some  drastic  change  in  the  situation  arose  on  the  floor.  Senator  Austin 
inquired  who  might  determine  how  the  vote  should  be  cast  in  that 
event.  Mr.  Sandifer  replied  that  Senator  Austin  should  make  that 
decision  with  the  advice  of  the  Political  Officers.  Senator  Austin 
stated  that  this  matter  was  settled. 

Mr.  Sandifer  recalled  that  the  United  States  slate  for  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  included  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Poland, 
Venezuela,  and  Turkey.  He  noted  that  Lebanon  was  a  strong 
contender. 

[Here  follow  brief  discussion  of  two  other  items  and  a  lengthy  re¬ 
view  of  the  troops  question  then  pending  before  the  First  Committee.] 


501. BB/ 11-1946  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  priority  New  York,  November  19,  1946 — 11  p.  m. 

[Received  11:33  p.  m.] 

828.  Elections  held  in  General  Assembly  plenary  session  today  to 
choose  three  members  of  Security  Council  and  six  members  of 
ECOSOC  51  produced  following  results : 

Colombia,  Syria,  and  Belgium  were  elected  to  Security  Council  on 
first  ballot,  gaining  .51,  45,  and  43  votes,  respectively.  The  unsuccessful 
candidates  were  India  (13  votes),  Norway  (4  votes),  and  Canada, 
Cuba,  Greece,  and  Turkey  with  one  vote  apiece. 

Only  four  of  the  six  ECOSOC  posts  were  filled  in  course  of  four 
ballots  held  after  Security  Council  election.  In  the  first  ballot,  with 
36  of  the  54  votes  cast  as  the  necessary  majority,  the  US,  Venezuela, 
and  New  Zealand  were  elected,  with  51,  46,  and  44  votes,  respectively. 
Lebanon  received  41  votes  on  the  second  ballot  and  was  declared 
elected.  In  the  third  and  fourth  ballots,  taken  after  a  luncheon  recess, 
no  candidate  received  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority  of  the  52  votes 

61  For  General  Assembly  proceedings  on  the  balloting  at  the  two  meetings  on 
November  19,  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First 
Session,  Second  Part,  Plenary  Meetings,  pp.  975  ff. ;  hereafter  cited  as  GA(I/2), 
Plenary. 
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cast.  General  Assembly  President  Spaak  thereupon  postponed  sub¬ 
sequent  voting  until  the  next  plenary  meeting,  which  a  member  of  the 
Secretariat  indicated  would  be  held  on  December  6. 

Voting  for  the  remaining  eligible  candidates  in  the  first  four  ballots 
is  shown  in  the  table  below  : 


Country 

1st  ballot 

2nd  ballot 

3rd  ballot 

4th  ballot 

Lebanon 

35 

41  (elected) 

Netherlands 

33 

30 

29 

28 

Turkey 

30 

32 

28 

29 

Byelorussian  SSR 

25 

22 

25 

28 

Yugoslavia 

27 

27 

22 

19 

Poland 

10 

6  (eliminated) 

Poland  attempted  to  withdraw  in  favor  of  Yugoslavia  after  the  first 
ballot,  but  Spaak  held  that  this  was  not  possible  under  the  General 
Assembly  rules  of  procedure. 

On  the  first  ballot,  the  US  voted  for  itself,  Venezuela,  New  Zealand, 
The  Netherlands,  Turkey  and  Poland.  On  the  second  ballot,  the  US 
switched  its  support  from  Poland  to  the  Byelorussian  SSR,  acting  in 
accordance  with  Dept’s  position  paper  SD/A  31,  of  August  6,  1946. 
After  the  second  ballot,  USDel,  following  consultation  with  advisers 
and  political  officers,  decided  to  vote  for  the  Byelorussian  SSR  and 
The  Netherlands  for  the  two  posts  remaining  to  be  filled.  Byleorus- 
sian  SSR  was  supported  on  the  ground  that  it  was  important  to  give 
one  seat  to  the  eastern  group,  two  of  whose  members  are  currently  re¬ 
tiring  from  ECOSOC.  The  Netherlands  was  supported  rather  than 
Turkey  because,  after  the  election  of  Lebanon,  this  seemed  most  nearly 
in  accord  with  the  basis  upon  which  our  original  slate  had  been  selected 
and  because  it  seemed  undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  geographical 
distribution  to  elect  a  second  Middle  Eastern  state  to  the  Council.  (Be¬ 
fore  the  elections,  commitments  had  been  made  to  support  both  The 
Netherlands  and  Turkey)  ,52 

During  the  luncheon  recess,  this  information  was  communicated  to 
the  Turkish  Ambassador,  who  stated  that  he  considered  the  US  still 
bound  by  its  commitment  and  any  departure  therefrom  a  violation  of 
our  pledge.  As  the  General  Assembly  was  just  about  to  reconvene  for 
its  4  p.  m.  session  when  this  news  was  received,  Senator  Austin  tele¬ 
phoned  directly  to  the  Secretary,53  and  under  his  instructions  voted  on 

32  During  the  luncheon  recess  and  between  the  two  plenary  meetings  this  Delega¬ 
tion  decision  was  communicated  to  the  following  by  Mr.  Raynor  in  separate  con¬ 
versations  :  Mr.  Paul  Gore-Booth  of  the  British  Delegation,  Mr.  Esc-ott  Reid  of  the 
Canadian  Delegation,  Minister  Harry  Andrews  of  the  South  African  Delegation, 
Mr.  Paul  Hasluck  of  the  Australian  Delegation,  and  Minister  Eriksson  of  the 
Swedish  Delegation  (501.BB/11-1946). 

63  See  footnote  67,  p.  237. 
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the  third  and  fourth  ballots  for  Turkey  rather  than  The  Netherlands,54 
and  voted  for  the  Byelorussian  SSR  for  the  second  remaining  vacancy. 

During  the  luncheon  recess  Gromyko  had  asked  Senator  Austin  for 
the  support  of  USDel  for  Byelorussia  and  Yugoslavia.  After  the  tele¬ 
phone  conversation  with  the  Secretary  and  before  the  third  ballot,  the 
Senator  told  Gromyko  that  we  would  vote  for  Byelorussia  but  that  wTe 
would  not  be  able  to  vote  for  Yugoslavia. 

Austin 


IO  Files  :  US/A/152 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Randolph  Harrison  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  Staff  of  Advisers 

secret  [New  York,]  November  20,  1946. 

Participants:  Mr.  Pack  of  the  Netherlands  Delegation 

Mr.  van  Roijen,  of  the  Netherlands  Delegation 
Mr.  Randolph  Harrison 

Both  Mr.  van  Roijen  and  Mr.  Pack,  of  the  Netherlands  Delegation, 
sought  me  out  to  express  their  deep  concern  and  disappointment  over 
the  action  of  the  United  States  in  withdrawing  its  support  from  the 
Netherlands  for  a  seat  on  the  ECOSOC.  Mr.  Pack  said  that  losing  the 
vote  of  the  United  States  was  bad  enough  in  itself,  but  since  the  act 
of  the  United  States  was  generally  known  due  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity,  lie  felt  that  it  would  undoubtedly  influence  other  nations  to 
withdraw  their  support  from  the  Netherlands.  Mr.  van  Roijen  and 
Mr.  Fack  both  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  on  this  subject  was  not  final  and  that  it  would  reinstate 
the  Netherlands  in  its  slate. 


64  Mr.  Raynor  records  the  following  in  a  memorandum  of  November  19 :  “Fol¬ 
lowing  Senator  Austin’s  conversation  with  the  Secretary,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  Senator’s  express  instructions,  I  told  Dr.  van  Roijen  [of  the  Netherlands 
Delegation]  that  because  of  a  commitment  to  Turkey  we  had  found  it  necessary 
on  the  next  ballot  [the  third  ballot]  not  to  vote  for  the  Netherlands.  I  explained 
to  Dr.  van  Roijen  that  up  to  this  point  we  had  been  informing  other  Delegations 
that  we  were  voting  for  the  Netherlands  and  that  the  time  of  receiving  these 
instructions  did  not  permit  us  to  inform  others  of  this  change.  I  stated  that  on 
the  next  ballot,  in  my  opinion,  this  would  mean  the  loss  of  only  one  vote  to  them 
and  should  not  in  itself  do  any  particular  harm  to  their  candidacy.  I  explained, 
of  course,  that  this  decision  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  our  relations  and 
high  regard  for  the  Netherlands  but  had  been  dictated  by  other  broad  considera¬ 
tions  which  he  could  appreciate.  He  was  most  courteous  but  obviously  the  infor¬ 
mation  came  to  him  as  a  serious  shock  and  disappointment.”  (501.BB/11-1946) 
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501.BD/11-46 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversations ,  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  ( Hiss ) 

[Washington,]  November  20, 1946. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  in  the  morning  meeting  in  Air. 
Acheson’s  office  I  called  Air.  Ross  and  gave  him  the  following 
information. 

It  had  been  the  general  consensus  of  the  discussion  this  morning  that 
the  United  States  should  support  both  Turkey  and  the  Netherlands 
for  the  remaining  two  seats  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
should,  therefore,  drop  its  support  for  Byelo-Russia.  There  was  una¬ 
nimity  in  the  recognition  of  the  strategic  importance  of  Turkey  and 
it  was  felt  essential  that  the  United  States  should,  therefore,  continue 
its  support  for  Turkey.  Air.  Clayton  pointed  out  tlie  economic  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Netherlands,  emphasizing  especially  that  the  Netherlands 
could  be  counted  on  as  a  supporter  of  our  important  trade  policy.55  A 
comparison  of  economic  importance  between  the  Netherlands  and 
Byelo-Russia  demonstrated  the  desirability  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
had  just  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Security  Council,  being  elected 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  It  was  recognized  that  if  we 
cease  to  continue  our  support  of  Byelo-Russia  a  probable  consequence 
will  be  that  Byelo-Russia  will  not  be  elected  and  this  in  turn  would 
mean  an  unbalance  as  between  regions.  (The  eastern  European  region 
was  overbalanced  last  year  because  of  the  unexpected  election  of  ATigo- 
slavia  as  well  as  the  anticipated  election  of  the  Ukraine.  Election  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Turkey  would  mean  no  eastern  European  state 
elected  this  year.  The  only  eastern  European  states  which  would  then 
be  on  the  Council  for  the  next  year  would  be  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
U.S.S.R.)  It  was  suggested  that  in  as  much  as  the  eastern  European 
region  had  been  overrepresented  to  the  extent  of  one  state  last  year  it 
would  redress  the  balance  to  have  them  underrepresented  to  the  extent 
of  one  state  this  year.  It  was,  however,  further  recognized  that  Senator 
Austin  had  made  a  commitment  to  Gromyko  yesterday  to  support 
Byelo-Russia.  It  was  not  clear  whether  this  commitment  had  been 
fully  complied  with  by  our  votes  of  yesterday  or  whether  it  repre¬ 
sented  a  continuing  commitment.  In  any  event  we  had  earlier  com¬ 
mitted  ourselves  to  support  Turkey  and  the  Netherlands. 


60  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  pp.  1260  ff. 
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Mr.  Aclieson’s  decision,  which  he  wished  communicated  to  New 
York,  was  that  while  the  consensus  of  the  Department’s  views  was 
that  we  should  support  Turkey  and  the  Netherlands  the  effect  of 
dropping  our  support  for  Byelo-Russia  upon  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers’  negotiations  should  be  considered.56  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Senator  Austin  will  be  consulting  the  Secretary  further  on  this 
whole  subject,  it  was  suggested  that  a  final  decision  should  be  left  to 
the  Secretary  who  would  naturally  be  in  the  best  position  to  take  into 
account  all  the  over-all  factors. 


Subsequently  Mr.  Ross  called  me  back  and  said  that  he  was  at  the 
moment  with  Senator  Austin  who  had  been  considering  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  elections  situation  in  the  light  of  the  Department’s 
views  as  I  had  earlier  conveyed  them  to  Air.  Ross.  Air.  Ross  said  that 
the  Senator  considers  his  commitment  to  Gromyko  of  yesterday  is  a 
continuing  one  and  not  limited  simply  to  the  ballots  taken  yesterday. 
He  said  that  the  Senator  feels  it  would  damage  his  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Delegation  for  the  United  States  forthwith  to  cease  its  support 
of  Byelo-Russia.  Consequently  the  Senator  would  like  to  propose  to 
the  Secretary  the  following  procedure  :  The  Senator  would  inform  the 
Turkish,  Dutch  and  Soviet  Delegations,  and  other  delegations  also, 
that  we  had  intended  on  the  fifth  vote  to  vote  for  Turkey  and  Byelo- 
Russia  as  we  had  done  on  the  third  and  fourth  ballots.  He  would  then 
say  further  that  we  plan  to  continue  with  that  program  on  the  fifth 
vote  when  it  is  taken  but  that  if  another  ballot  or  ballots  were  required 
we  will  in  such  ballots  vote  for  Turkey  and  the  Netherlands.  Air.  Ross 
said  the  Senator  felt  this  would  put  all  parties  concerned  on  notice 
as  to  our  intentions. 

After  talking  to  Air.  Acheson  I  called  Senator  Austin  and  said 
Air.  Acheson  had  asked  me  to  convey  the  Department’s  views  on  this 
as  follows:  The  Senator  knows  the  shading  of  his  commitment  to 
Gromyko.  In  view  of  his  feeling  that  a  procedure  of  the  kind  he 
has  suggested  is  necessary  under  the  terms  of  his  commitment  and  to 
preserve  his  relations  with  the  Soviet  Delegation,  we  are  prepared  to  go 
along  and  would  not  object  to  this  proposal  being  recommended  to 
the  Secretary  by  Senator  Austin.  However,  if  it  were  not  for  Senator 
Austin’s  commitment,  we  would  prefer  to  have  us  in  the  nest  ballot 
vote  for  Turkey  and  the  Netherlands.  The  Senator  said  that  he  would 
convey  this  message  to  the  Secretary  and  would  talk  with  the 
Secretary  about  the  matter. 


66  The  Secretary  of  State  was  in  New  York  at  this  time  attending  the  current 
session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers ;  see  vol.  ii,  pp.  965  ff. 
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501.BB/ 11-2046 

Memorandum  of  C onversation,  by  John  C.  Ross ,  Senior  Adviser  to  the 

United  States  Delegation 

secret  [New  York,]  November  20,  1946. 

Following  my  telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Hiss  on  the  question 
of  election  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  slates  I  went  over  the 
points  we  had  discussed  with  Senator  Austin. 

Senator  Austin  felt  that  to  drop  Byelorussia  at  this  time  would  be 
embarrassing  to  him  in  view  of  the  commitment  which  he  had  given 
to  Ambassador  Gromyko  to  support  Byelorussia. 

Gromyko  had  urged  that  the  United  States  support  Yugoslavia  and 
Byelorussia.  The  Senator  had  indicated  we  could  not  support  Yugo¬ 
slavia  57  but  would  support  Byelorussia.  Following  his  telephone  con¬ 
versation  with  the  Secretary  just  before  the  four  o’clock  session  of  the 
Assembly  yesterday  when  it  was  decided  that  the  United  States  would 
support  Turkey  and  Byelorussia,  the  Senator  had  gone  to  Mr.  Gromyko 
and  confirmed  that  we  would  not  support  Yugoslavia  but  would  sup¬ 
port  Turkey  and  Byelorussia. 

The  Senator  and  I  then  tried  to  find  a  formula  that  would  give  him 
a  fair  release  from  his  commitment  to  Gromyko  and  which  would,  at 
the  same  time,  give  some  encouragement  to  the  Dutch  in  line  with  the 
views  developed  in  the  Department  this  morning.58  It  occurred  to 
us  that,  these  objectives  might  be  accomplished  if  we  were  to  make  it 
known  to  the  Kussians,  the  Turks,  and  the  Dutch  that  on  the  next 
(fifth)  ballot  we  would  again  vote  for  Turkey  and  Byelorussia  but 
that  if  this  ballot  should  again  result  in  a  stalemate  we  would  then 
vote  for  Turkey  and  the  Netherlands,  dropping  Byelorussia  at  this 
point.  If  instead  of  resulting  in  a  stalemate  one  of  these  three  countries 
should  be  elected  on  the  fifth  ballot,  then  we  would  determine  in  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  which  of  the  remaining  two  countries  we 
would  vote  for. 


77  The  following  is  recorded  in  a  memorandum  by  Mr.  Ward  P.  Allen,  a  Political 
Officer  on  the  Delegation  Staff,  of  a  conversation  with  Ambassador  Vlada  Popo¬ 
vich,  Representative  on  the  Yugoslav  Delegation,  on  November  26 :  “.  .  .  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Popovich  stated  that  he  assumed  that  the  United  States  was  still  opposed  to 
Yugoslavia.  He  remarked  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  oppose  her  and  favor  Turkey 
in  view  of  the  latter’s  well-known  neutrality  during  the  war.  .  .  .  Reaffirming 
our  support  for  Byelorussia,  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  where  the  United  States 
had  to  choose  among  Yugoslavia,  Netherlands  and  Turkey  for  the  remaining  post, 
he  could  understand  that  we  would  naturally  favor  either  of  the  other  two,  with 
whom  our  relations  were  excellent  and  with  whom  no  trouble  had  arisen  concern¬ 
ing  airplanes  or  other  matters.”  (IO  Files,  document  US/A/160)  See  vol.  vi. 
pp.  867  ff.,  regarding  these  references. 

58  See  memorandum  of  telephone  conversations,  supra. 
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We  then  discussed  this  briefly  with  Mr.  Sandifer  and  I  discussed 
this  on  the  telephone  with  Mr.  Hiss.  He  in  turn  discussed  this  pro¬ 
posal  with  Mr.  Acheson  and  called  back,  speaking  to  Senator  Austin 
and  telling  him  that  Mr.  Acheson’s  reaction  was  that  if  the  Senator 
felt  that  this  proposal  was  the  wisest  one  in  view  of  the  tactical  situa¬ 
tion  then  the  Department  would  certainly  go  along.  However,  Mr. 
Acheson  felt,  subject  of  course  to  the  Senator’s  views  and  the  Senator’s 
discussion  with  the  Secretary,  that  the  conclusions  reached  earlier  in 
the  morning  as  stated  in  my  memorandum  of  conversation  with  Mr. 
Hiss  were  probably  sound. 

Senator  Austin  then  telephoned  Secretary  Byrnes.  He  read  to  the 
Secretary  my  memorandum  of  conversation  with  Mr.  Hiss  and  then 
explained,  as  stated  above,  the  nature  of  his  commitment  to  Gromyko. 
He  then  indicated  the  possible  way  out  and  the  reaction  which  Mr. 
Acheson  had  to  this  proposal. 

The  Secretary  made  it  very  clear  that  despite  the  conclusions  and 
reasons  developed  in  the  Department  earlier  this  morning,  he  was 
perfectly  clear  in  his  own  mind  that  the  decision  he  had  made  yester¬ 
day  for  us  to  support  Turkey  and  Byelorussia  was  the  right  one.  He 
made  it  clear  that  the  considerations  he  had  in  mind  outweigh  those 
advanced  with  regard  to  dropping  Byelorussia  in  order  to  restore  the 
Netherlands. 

With  reference  to  what  our  position  should  be  after  the  next  ballot 
the  Secretary  felt  that  we  should  not  make  any  statement  indicating 
that  we  would  then  support  Turkey  and  the  Netherlands.  He  said  this 
would  be  too  inflexible  and  would  involve  a  commitment  which  we 
might  find  it  difficult  to  get  out  of.  He  said  that  we  might  let  it  be 
known  that  our  commitments  would  stand  only  for  the  next  ballot.  He 
said  that  if  conditions  then  change  we  wouldn’t  consider  ourselves 
bound.  He  felt  that  the  Senator  should  hold  himself  free. 

The  Secretary  felt  that  we  should  inform  the  Turks,  the  Dutch,  the 
Russians  and  the  Byelorussians  where  we  stand.  He  did  not  seem  to 
feel  there  was  much  point  in  taking  the  initiative  in  spreading  our 
position  among  other  delegations,  although  it  was  my  impression  that 
he  felt  if  other  delegations  should  ask  us  our  position  we  should  be 
free  to  state  it.  In  closing  the  conversation  the  Secretary  said  his  re¬ 
action  right  now  was  to  stick  by  Byelorussia,  which  remark,  in  its  con¬ 
text,  seemed  to  imply  quite  clearly  that  the  Secretary  felt  we  should 
stick  by  Byelorussia,  not  only  on  the  next  ballot  but  any  succeeding 
ballot. 
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501. BD/ 11-204  6 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation ,  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss) 

[Washington,]  November  20,  1946. 

Mr.  Ross  called  me  back  and  said  that  Senator  Austin  had  talked 
with  the  Secretary  and  had  informed  him  of  the  Department’s  views 
as  set  forth  in  a  separate  memorandum  of  conversation  of  today  on  the 
same  subject.  Mr.  Ross  said  that  the  Secretary  had  not  been  impressed 
by  the  Department’s  arguments.  The  Secretary  had  decided  that  the 
Senator  should  tell  the  other  delegations  concerned  that  on  the  next 
ballot  we  will  vote  for  Turkey  and  for  Byelo-Russia  and  that  there¬ 
after  we  will  consider  ourselves  as  not  being  necessarily  obligated  to 
any  delegation,  reserving  freedom  of  action  to  determine  our  vote  after 
seeing  the  results  of  that  ballot.  The  Secretary  had  emphasized  the 
desirability  of  our  maintaining  the  utmost  flexibility.  However,  Mr. 
Ross  said  that  it  was  clear  from  the  Secretary’s  conversation  with 
Senator  Austin  that  the  Secretary’s  mind  is  set  in  the  direction  of  our 
continuing  to  support  Turkey  and  Byelo-Russia.  Mr.  Ross  had  the 
impression  that  it  would  take  considerable  in  the  way  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  to  cause  the  Secretary  to  change  his  view  on  this. 

Mr.  Ross  said  that  the  Secretary  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  Senator 
Austin  as  to  how  many  other  delegations  should  be  informed  of  our 
position.  Apparently  the  Secretary  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  keep  our  position  a  secret  but  had  felt  it  was  not 
desirable  to  make  a  public  statement  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Ross  said  the 
Secretariat  is  hoping  that  further  plenary  sessions  can  be  postponed 
until  December  6  in  order  to  permit  uninterrupted  committee  work. 
If  further  balloting  is  postponed  until  then  there  is  certainly  every 
likelihood  of  considerable  inquiry  developing  on  the  part  of  other 
delegations  and  of  the  press  as  to  the  U.S.  position. 

Senator  Austin  plans  to  inform  Dr.  Van  Kleffens  59  at  dinner  tonight 
of  our  position  and  is  sending  a  note  today  to  Gromyko.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  will  continue  on  the  next  ballot  to  support  Turkey, 
the  Senator  is  informing  the  Turkish  Delegation  indirectly  (I  assume 
through  Mr.  Villard  and  Mr.  Wadsworth) . 


59  Dr.  E.  N.  van  Kleffens,  Deputy  Head  of  the  Netherlands  Delegation  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  Netherlands  Representative  on  the  Security  Council. 
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10  Files  :  US/ A/155 

Memorandum,  by  David  Popper  of  the  United  States  Delegation  Staff 

of  Advisers  60 

secret  [New  York,]  November  20, 1946. 

If  the  Netherlands  is  not  elected  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil,  it  may  be  desirable,  by  way  of  compensation,  to  support  the 
Netherlands  for  the  Trusteeship  Council  whenever  that  agency  is  set 
up.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Netherlands  Delegation  at  one  stage 
indicated  that  it  might  be  inclined  to  stand  for  the  Trusteeship 
Council  rather  than  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

The  successful  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Indo¬ 
nesians  might  provide  a  more  favorable  atmosphere  for  the  Nether¬ 
lands  candidacy  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  than  would  previously 
have  been  the  case.61 

I  would  suggest  that  we  consider  substituting  the  Netherlands  for 
Denmark  on  our  Trusteeship  Council  Slate.  The  Danes  do  not  appear 
to  have  shown  any  special  interest  in  a  position  of  this  sort,  and  we 
have  had  at  least  one  bad  experience  with  an  unenthusiastic  candi¬ 
date.62  I  believe  the  Netherlands  could  make  at  least  as  good  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  work  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  as  the  Danes,  and  I 
think  it  very  desirable  from  our  point  of  view  that  the  Netherlands 
should  not  be  excluded  completely  from  the  United  Nations  Councils. 

An  alternative  possibility  would  be  to  substitute  the  Netherlands 
for  Egypt.  This  could  be  justified  on  the  ground  the  Arab  states  were 
already  represented  on  both  the  Security  Council  and  ECOSOC,  and 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  politically  expedient  for  us  to  support  an 
Arab  state  for  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  view  of  the  Palestine  situa¬ 
tion.63  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that,  a  few  days  ago,  the 
Arab  states  agreed  that  Iraq  would  be  their  candidate  for  this  coun¬ 
cil.  We  have  always  considered  Iraq  unacceptable. 


501. BD/ 11-214  6 

Memorandum  of  C onversation,  by  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Office 
of  European  Affairs  ( Hicherson ) 

[Washington,]  November  21,  1946. 
Mr.  lieu  chi  in,  Counselor  of  the  Netherlands  Embassy,  came  in  to 
see  me  at  his  request  today  and  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  U.S.  support 


00  Addressed  to  Messrs.  Sandifer,  Ross,  and  Raynor. 

81  For  documentation  on  the  situation  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  see  vol. 
vni,  pp.  787  ff. 

83  This  refers  to  the  earlier  United  States  support  of  Uruguay  for  a  position  on 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  described  in  preceding  pages. 

03  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  vol.  vn,  pp.  576  ff. 
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for  the  Netherlands  in  the  pending  election  of  states  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  In  addition  to  an  excellent  restatement  of  Nether¬ 
lands  general  qualifications  on  economic  grounds  for  the  place,  Mr. 
Reuchlin  stated  that  there  were  important  political  reasons  why  the 
United  States  should  support  the  Netherlands.  He  said  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  interested  in  seeing  the  Netherlands  Parliament  ap¬ 
prove  the  recently  initialled  agreement  with  the  Indonesian  leaders 04 
and  he  fears  that  if  we  do  not  support  the  Netherlands  for  ECOSOC, 
it  may  cost  the  agreement  votes  in  Parliament.  I  told  Mr.  Reuchlin 
that  I  felt  that  the  Netherlands  had  an  excellent  case  for  membership 
on  general  grounds  but  that  his  complicated  political  arguments 
frankly  left  me  a  little  cold. 

I  told  Mr.  Reuchlin  that  last  night  Senator  Austin  had  informed 
Mr.  Van  KlclTens  that  the  U.S.  would  vote  for  Turkey  and  Byelo- 
Russia  on  the  next  ballot  and  that  thereafter  Ave  would  consider  our¬ 
selves  completely  free  to  vote  in  any  way  we  considered  wise.  Mr. 
Reuchlin  brightened  perceptibly  and  said  that  he  assumed  that  this 
meant  that  we  Avould  A'ote  for  the  Netherlands.  I  replied  that  his 
assumption  was  incorrect  ;  that  the  statement  meant  exactly  what  it 
said  and  that  our  imte  would  depend  upon  circumstances  at  the 
moment. 

John  Hickekson 


IO  Files  :  US/A/154 

Memorandum  by  George  Wadsworth ,  Minister  to  Syria  and  Lebanon 
and  Adviser  on  the  United  States  Delegation  Staff 65 

secret  [Neav  York,]  November  21,  1946. 

Subject :  Turkey’s  Candidacy  for  Economic  and  Social  Council 
The  Turkish  Ambassador,66  after  calling  by  special  appointment 
this  morning  on  Senator  Austin  regarding  the  subject  noted  above, 
called  on  me  with  a  view  to  asking  that  I  make  careful  memorandum 
of  his  views  in  the  matter. 

It  was,  he  said,  a  matter  to  which  he  attached  “much  importance”  ; 
he  had  spoken  “frankly  and  in  all  sincerity”  with  Senator  Austin.  He 
had  marshalled  his  ideas  clearly  and  presented  them  substantially  as 
folloAvs : 

“Turkey  appreciates  highly  American  support  for  a  seat  on  ECO 
SOC ;  but,  in  all  frankness,  there  appears  to  be  a  contradiction  between 
principle  and  practice  in  extending  such  support.  In  practice  two 


®*  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  vol.  vni.  pp.  787  ft. 

M  Addressed  to  Senator  Austin,  Mr.  Ross,  and  the  Political  Officers. 
60  Mr.  Huseyin  Ragip  Baydur,  Head  of  the  Turkish  Delegation. 
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wrongs  have  been  clone  Turkey,  one  before  the  elections  of  last 
Tuesday  and  the  other  during  the  balloting. 

“The  result  of  the  second  wrong  was  that  Turkey  was  not  elected. 
It  had  received  30  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  33  on  the  second.  Only  3 
more  were  needed  for  the  election.  It  was  American  action  and  only 
American  action  which  prevented  Turkey  receiving  on  the  third  ballot 
well  over  the  36  votes  needed  for  election. 

“To  explain  these  two  wrongs : 

“The  first  was  when  in  the  thinking  of  the  American  Delegation," 
the  seat  held  by  Greece  was  considered  to  be  a  European  seat.  The 
elections  in  London  had  given  two  seats  to  Near  Eastern  countries, 
Greece  and  Lebanon.  Turkey  posed  its  candidature  for  the  Greek  seat. 
This  was  told  the  Department  of  State  several  weeks  ago.  We  thought 
at  the  time,  as  apparently  did  the  Department,  that  Egypt  would  be 
the  Arab  candidate  to  replace  Lebanon. 

“What  later  happened  seems  to  have  been  that  the  American  Dele¬ 
gation  decided  not  to  support  Lebanon  for  reelection  and,  consequently, 
to  support  Turkey  for  the  Lebanese  seat  and  the  Netherlands  for  the 
Greek  seat.  But  we  were  supporting  an  Arab  state  and  the  Arab  states 
were  supporting  us.  Obviously  this  could  not  be  for  the  same  seat.  What 
the  American  Delegation  did  in  fact  do  was  to  support  us  for  a  seat 
which  did  not  exist.  It  was  clear  some  time  ago  that  an  Arab  state 
(Lebanon  by  choice  of  the  Arab  states)  would  hold  that  one  seat.  The 
American  Delegation,  in  reality  though  not  by  intention,  voted  for 
two  seats,  Turkey  and  the  Netherlands,  for  the  Greek  seat. 

“What  then  should  be  American  action  in  the  face  of  the  resulting 
situation?  The  essence  of  solution  appears  to  lie  in  returning  the  Greek 
seat  to  its  original  setting.  If  this  be  done,  the  American  and  an  ample 
number  of  other  Delegations  will  support  Turkey.  This  involves,  of 
course,  “dropping”  the  Netherlands ;  but,  when  a  wrong  is  to  be  righted, 
the  best  approach  is  to  return  to  first  truths. 

“Senator  Austin  has  said  that  he  will  vote  for  Turkey  on  the  next 
ballot ;  but  he  appears  to  feel  that  further  than  that  he  cannot  commit 
himself.  I  feel  that,  if  he  adopts  mv  premise,  we  shall  be  elected  on  that 
ballot ;  but  I  do  not  agree  that,  if  there  be  need  for  further  balloting, 
he  should  not  support  us  all  the  way  through. 

“Elsewise,  the  American  Delegation  would  simply  be  saving  ap¬ 
pearances  :  One  vote  for  us,  then  a  shift  to  Netherlands.  If  this  were  to 
become  known,  as  these  things  do  become  known,  the  Netherlands  elec¬ 
tion  would  be  assured. 

“Let  us  assume  that  Byelorussia  is  elected  on  the  next  ballot,  with 
Turkey  and  Netherlands  running  a  close  second  and  third  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  a  poor  fourth.  Then,  for  the  next  balloting,  Yugoslavia  would 
have  to  drop  out  of  the  race;  and  it  would  be  between  Turkey  and 
Netherlands.  That  is  just  the  moment  when  support  for  Turkey  would 
be  most  needed ;  when  the  issue  as  to  Turkey’s  succession  to  the  Greek 
seat  would  have  to  be  faced  most  squarely. 

“Now  for  the  second  wrong.  That  was  when,  after  the  first  two  votes, 
members  of  the  American  Delegation  spread  the  word — and  I  have  it 
from  several  Latin- American  colleagues — that  it  would  vote  for  Neth¬ 
erlands  and  Byelorussia  on  the  ground  that  Lebanon,  a  Near  Eastern 
State  having  been  elected,  it  felt  it  need  no  longer  support  Turkey. 
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“Fortunately,  the  wrong  was  partially  righted  by  Mr.  Villard’s 
twelfth-hour  intercession ; 67  but  it  came  too  late  to  do  more  than  bring 
about  the  stalemate  with  which  the  Assembly  was  faced.  We  were 
saved,  but  not  elected  as  would  assuredly  have  been  the  case  had  the 
third  vote  not  been  prejudiced  by  the  earlier  circulated  word 
of  American  renunciation  of  support  for  Turkey. 

“What  now  should  be  done?  The  answer  would  seem  to  be  the 
same  as  to  the  first  question,  i.e.,  support  Turkey  to  the  end  and  let 
it  be  known  that  that  is  to  be  done.  Elsewise,  an  odd  sort  of  conclusion 
would  seem  to  be  forced  on  us,  i.e.,  that  we  would  have  a  better  chance 
of  election  were  we  to  become  a  Soviet  satellite. 

“As  a  last  comment,  remember  that  the  Russians  asked  you  to  sup¬ 
port  their  satellite  candidate.  Did  you  ask  that  in  return  they  support 
your  candidate  Turkey?  We  do  not  ask  for  the  Russian  vote,  nor  do 
we  ask  you  to  ask  for  it ;  but,  were  they  to  give  it,  it  would  prove  that 
they  can  be  amiable  towards  us,  and  that  would  be  all  to  the  good. 
We  simply  submit  these  thoughts  for  your  consideration.” 

I  assured  the  Ambassador  that  I  had  taken  careful  notes  of  his 
exposition  and  would  prepare  a  memorandum  thereof  for  Senator 
Austin  and  Mr.  Henderson,  as  he  had  requested. 


501.BB/ 11-2246 

Memorandum  by  G.  Hayden  Raynor  of  the  United,  States  Delegation 
Staff  of  Advisers  to  Senator  Austin 

secret  [New  York.]  November  22,  1946. 

Subject:  Economic  and  Social  Council  Elections 

Our  abandonment  of  the  Netherlands  is  having  a  most  unfortunate, 
although  natural,  reaction  on  them.  Reports  reaching  us  by  the  “grape¬ 
vine”  indicate  that  members  of  the  Netherlands  Delegation  have  been 
stating  to  other  people  that  this  illustrates  that  the  United  States  can 
not  be  depended  upon,  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  friend  who  has 
proved  himself  a  true  friend  should  be  thrown  over  because  of  pres¬ 
sures  of  a  “nuisance  type”,  and  that  they  wonder  if  it  is  worth  standing 


67  No  documentation  is  provided  here  on  a  sharp  disagreement  that  arose  at  this 
time  within  the  United  States  Delegation  Staff  of  Advisers  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Villard  (Adviser,  Political  Officer,  and  within  the  Department  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs)  was  consulted 
in  the  Delegation’s  decision  to  drop  Turkey  from  the  United  States  slate  on 
November  19  between  the  second  and  third  ballots  (memorandum  by  Mr.  Popper, 
November  21,  501.BB/11-2146,  and  memorandum  by  Mr.  Villard,  November  25, 
501.BB/11-2546).  It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Villard’s  memorandum  that  Senator  Austin’s 
decision  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  State  by  telephone  at  that  time  was  due 
to  an  intervention  in  the  situation  by  Mr.  Villard  after  he  had  had  a  talk  with  the 
Turkish  Ambassador,  a  successful  intercession  in  the  event  as  the  Secretary 
directed  that  Turkey’s  name  be  restored  to  the  United  States  slate ;  see  telegram 
828,  November  19,  from  New  York,  p.  226. 
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by  a  country  if  an  unpredictable  reaction  of  this  type  may  be  expected 
in  return. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  our  decision  to  vote  for  Byelorussia  and 
Turkey  on  the  next  ballot  is  tantamount  to  the  election  on  that  ballot 
of  Byelorussia,  assuming  that  the  Soviets  are  normally  keen  on  the 
matter.  If  they  do  display  normal  keenness,  they  can  be  expected  to 
concentrate  the  votes  now  distributed  between  Byelorussia  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  favor  of  Byelorussia  and  thus  elect  Byelorussia. 

If  this  comes  about  the  next  ballot  would  then  be  between  the 
Netherlands  and  Turkey.  As  I  understand  it,  decision  has  already  been 
made  in  favor  of  Turkey  as  between  these  two.  If  my  analysis,  there¬ 
fore,  is  correct,  as  I  see  it  we  have  already  abandoned  the  Netherlands. 

In  view  thereof  I  am  raising  in  the  Department  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  support  the  Netherlands  for  the 
Trusteeship  Council.  If  this  is  done  we  must  have  a  decision  on  a  very 
firm  basis  because  it  would  be  even  more  than  the  goodwill  of  the 
Dutch  can  be  expected  to  understand  to  repeat  the  ECOSOC  experi¬ 
ence  on  another  Council  election. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  make  a  prompt  decision  as  to 
what  we  will  do  on  the  second  ballot.  Until  such  decision  is  made  I  do 
not  think  it  is  wise  for  us  to  talk  on  this  subject  with  other  Delegations. 
In  fact,  I  think  that  if  we  have  indeed  abandoned  the  Netherlands 
that  it  would  be  better  to  confine  this  act  to  ourselves  alone  and  not 
damage  the  position  of  the  Netherlands  further  by  telling  other 
Delegations  of  our  action. 


501.BB/1 1—2246  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Senator  Austin 

secret  Washington,  November  22, 1946 — 7  p.  m. 

293.  For  Gadel.  Our  reasons  for  preferring  Netherlands  to  Byelo¬ 
russia  as  candidate  for  ECOSOC  are  set  out  below  for  your  con¬ 
sideration  when  subject  is  next  discussed  by  Secretary  and  USDel: 
(1)  Among  remaining  candidates  for  three-year  membership  on 
ECOSOC,  Netherlands  is  only  state  willing  and  able  to  collaborate 
wholeheartedly  in  creation  and  implementation  of  ITO,  in  our  view, 
most  important  tasks  to  be  undertaken  by  ECOSOC.  (2)  Netherlands 
has  demonstrated  unswerving  fidelity  to  western  democratic  principles 
in  all  organs  UN  and  Van  Kleffens  has  made  particularly  notable  con¬ 
tribution  to  work  of  SC.  In  view  this  record,  failure  of  US  to  support 
Netherlands  might  have  adverse  reaction  not  only  upon  Netherlands 
but  upon  other  small  western  European  states  as  well. 


Aciieson 
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501.BB/1 1—2346 

Memorandum  by  G.  Hayden  Raynor  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
Staff  of  Advisers  to  Senator  Austin 

secret  [New  York,]  November  23, 1946. 

Subject:  ECOSOC  Slate-The  Netherlands 

1.  In  addition  to  the  reasons  advanced  in  Department’s  293  of 
November  22  for  preferring  Netherlands  to  Byelorussia  with  which 
I  fully  agree,  I  submit  the  local  situation  must  also  be  taken  into 
account.  It  is  as  follows : 

a.  We  have  just  as  much  of  a  commitment  to  the  Netherlands  as 
we  have  to  Turkey  or  Byelorussia  (I  do  not  believe  at  this  stage  of 
balloting  that  we  really  have  a  commitment  beyond  the  next  ballot  to 
anyone). 

b.  The  Netherlands  “hat  would  not  be  in  the  ring”  except  for  the 
fact  that  her  name  appeared  on  our  slate. 

c.  We  have  told  other  delegations  from  the  beginning  that  the 
Netherlands  was  a  candidate  in  whom  we  were  especially  interested. 

d.  As  late  as  during  the  luncheon  recess  on  the  day  of  the  election 
we  campaigned  actively  for  the  Netherlands. 

e.  In  addition  to  supporting  our  policy  strongly  over  the  past  year 
in  the  Security  Council  and  elsewhere,  Netherlands  has  been  one  of 
our  few  supporters  here  in  the  General  Assembly  on  such  matters  as 
Belief  and  Contributions  to  the  Budget.  It  could  have  been  counted 
on  to  go  down  the  line  with  us  on  Spain  (perhaps  the  only  European 
state  to  do  so). 

2.  I  am  not  urging  in  view  of  decision  already  taken  that  we  vote 
for  the  Netherlands  rather  than  Turkey,  but  that  if  Byelorussia  is  not 
elected  on  the  next  ballot  that  on  the  following  ballot  we  vote  for  the 
Netherlands  rather  than  Byelorussia. 


IO  Files  :  US/A/16S 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Henry  S.  Villard  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  Staff  of  Advisers 

secret  [New  York,]  November  25, 1946. 

Mr.  Esin 68  approached  me  at  Lake  Success  today  in  regard  to  our 
position  on  Turkey’s  candidacy  for  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
He  expressed  the  strong  hope  that  we  would  continue  to  support  his 
country  whether  it  took  one  or  more  ballots.  I  explained  that  we  would 


68  Seyfullah  Esin,  Adviser  to  the  Turkish  Delegation,  Director-General  of  the 
Turkish  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
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certainly  vote  for  Turkey  on  the  next  ballot  but  that  our  course  of 
action  after  that,  if  further  balloting  were  necessary,  had  not  been 
finally  decided. 

Mr.  Esin  then  said  that  he  wished  to  urge  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  not  to  mention  the  position  described  above  in  conversation  with 
members  of  other  delegations.  He  said  that  the  element  of  uncertainty 
as  to  our  course  of  action  following  the  fifth  ballot  would  only  cast 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  support  Turkey  was  endeavoring 
to  enlist  in  its  candidacy.  He  referred  particularly  in  this  connection 
to  the  Latin  American  States,  and  said  that  the  lack  of  a  clear  cut 
attitude  on  our  part  would  only  weaken  Turkey’s  case. 

I  assured  Mr.  Esin  that  the  United  States  Delegation  had  in  fact 
adopted  a  policy  of  not  discussing  its  position  on  the  two  remaining 
Economic  and  Social  Council  seats  pending  final  clarification  of  our 
intentions. 

Mr.  Esin  also  urged  that  when  we  had  finally  made  up  our  minds 
on  the  slate,  which  he  hoped  would  be  to  support  Turkey  all  the  way 
through,  we  would  notify  other  delegations  of  our  decision.  He  felt 
that  this  was  especially  important  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  Americans, 
who  would  probably  follow  the  United  States’  lead  and  whose  vote 
might  well  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the  situation. 


10  Files  :  US/A/161 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Charles  W.  Yost  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  Staff  of  Advisers 

secret  [New  York,]  November  26,  1946. 

Brigadier  Williams 69  said  that  Mr.  Spaak 70  and  Mr.  Lie  71  are 
fearful  that,  unless  some  steps  are  taken  informally  to  come  to  a 
general  agreement  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  slates,  ballot¬ 
ing  will  continue  indefinitely  without  any  substantial  change  in  the 
situation  resulting  from  the  last  ballot.  They  were  hopeful  that  the 
United  States,  British  and  Soviet  Delegations  might  come  to  some 
agreement  which  would  result  in  the  prompt  election  of  one  eastern 
European  and  one  other  state  to  the  remaining  seats  on  the  Council. 
I  told  Brigadier  Williams  that  as  far  as  I  knew  no  such  informal 
arrangements  as  he  mentioned  had  been  made.  I  said  that  the  United 
States  position  was  very  difficult,  that  our  calculations  had  been  upset 
by  the  unanticipated  election  of  Lebanon  and  that  we  had  made  at 
least  qualified  commitments  to  both  Turkey  and  the  Netherlands.  I 


oe  Brigadier  Williams  was  attached  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary-General. 

70  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  President  of  the  General  Assembly. 

71  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 
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added,  however,  that  it  was  my  impression  that  our  present  intention 
is  to  vote  for  Byelorussia  and  Turkey  on  the  nest  ballot,  leaving  to 
future  developments  our  decision  as  to  our  subsequent  course  of  action. 
Brigadier  Williams  said  that  he  would  continue  his  contacts  with 
other  Delegations  and  inform  me  of  the  results  of  these  contacts.  He 
said  that  he  believed  the  Secretary-General  might  advise  Mr.  Spaak, 
if  there  were  no  final  results  from  the  next  ballot,  to  postpone  subse¬ 
quent  balloting  until  there  had  been  a  further  opportunity  for  informal 
consultation  among  the  Delegations. 

He  also  said  that  he  understood  that  there  was  some  thought  of 
proposing  the  Netherlands  for  a  seat  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  in 
order  to  console  them  for  a  possible  defeat  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  balloting.  He,  however,  understood  that  the  Netherlands  did 
not  desire  a  seat  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  at  this  time,  although 
they  might  wish  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Council  in  some  future  year. 


501.BD/11— 2746 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  ~by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

[Washington,]  November  27, 1946. 

The  Netherlands  Ambassador  called  today  to  discuss  US  support 
for  the  election  of  the  Netherlands  to  ECOSOC  and  to  discuss  infor¬ 
mally  the  Netherlands-Indonesian  Agreement.  Dr.  Loudon  pointed 
out  that  he  was  in  New  York  when  it  was  learned  that  the  US  had 
abandoned  its  support  for  the  Netherlands  as  a  member  of  ECOSOC 
and  that  he  had  consequently  instructed  Mr.  Daubanton  and  Mr. 
fteuchlin,  his  Ministers  in  Washington,  to  voice  the  protest  of  his 
country  to  the  State  Department.  The  Ambassador  expressed  official 
disappointment  at  our  move  and  said  that  the  Netherlands  regarded 
itself  as  a  more  important  nation  economically  than  Turkey.  I  ob¬ 
served  that  the  US  fully  appreciated  the  economic  importance  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  support  which  the  Netherlands  was  expected  to 
give  to  our  proposals  for  broadening  the  bases  of  world  trade.  I  ex¬ 
plained,  however,  that  the  election  of  Lebanon  had  confused  our  posi¬ 
tion  since  it  left  us  with  three  candidates  for  two  positions.  I  added 
that  the  matter  was  being  handled  personally  by  the  Secretary  and  that 
it  was  my  understanding  that  the  Secretary  was  discussing  our  position 
with  Senators  Austin,  Connally  and  Vanclenberg  this  afternoon.  I 
advised  the  Ambassador  that  if  his  Government  wished  to  discuss  the 
matter  further  it  should  be  taken  up  in  New  York. 

[Here  follow  personal  remarks  by  Dr.  Loudon  about  the  Nether¬ 
lands-Indonesian  agreement.] 
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10  Files  :  US/A/169 

United  States  Delegation  Position  Paper 
secret  [New  York,]  December  4,  1946. 

U.  S.  Slate  for  Trusteeship  Council 

1.  The  Problem 

On  October  22  the  Delegation  deferred  action  on  the  Trusteeship 
Council  slate  recommended  by  the  Department  of  State  pending  devel¬ 
opments  in  Committee  4.  That  slate  consisted  of  Egypt,  Denmark,  and 
the  Philippine  Republic  in  the  order  named. 

As  the  prospect  now  appears  good  for  action  on  a  sufficient  number 
of  trusteeship  agreements  72  to  make  it  possible  to  establish  the  Council 
at  this  session  of  the  Assembly,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  slate  which 
the  Delegation  will  support  in  the  election.  The  number  of  members 
to  be  elected  will  be  either  two  or  four  depending  upon  the  number 
of  agreements  approved. 

2.  Decommendations 

(1)  The  following  slate  is  proposed  for  consideration  as  a  result 
of  consultation  among  the  Advisers  principally  concerned  with  this 
matter.  The  question  is  concurrently  under  consideration  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

First  seat — Iraq 

Second  seat — Netherlands,  or  Brazil,  or  Denmark 
Third  seat — Philippine  Republic,  or  Brazil,  or  Denmark 
Fourth  seat- — Brazil,  or  India,  or  a  Soviet  satellite 

(2)  If  a  full  slate  is  not  elected  on  the  first  two  ballots  the  Dele¬ 
gation  should  be  given  authority  to  cast  its  vote  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  the  closest  possible  approximation  to  our  desired  slate. 

[3.]  Discussion 

(1)  The  substitution  of  Iraq  for  Egypt  is  based  upon  the  decision 
of  the  Arab  states  to  support  Iraq  as  their  candidate.  The  votes 
controlled  by  the  Arab  League  may  be  important  in  securing  the  two- 
thirds  majority  in  the  Assembly  necessary  to  approval  of  the  trustee¬ 
ship  agreements. 

(2)  a.  Support  for  the  Netherlands  has  been  suggested  in  the  event 
that  it  is  not  elected  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  if  it 
desires  to  be  a  candidate. 

b.  Brazil  is  an  active  contender  for  a  seat  on  the  ground  of  the 
contribution  it  could  make  to  the  Council  as  a  Latin  American  state 
with  experience  in  the  administration  of  undeveloped  tropical 


72  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  post,  pp.  544  ft. 
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territory.  It  is  believed  that  it  could  secure  a  number  of  votes  in  the 
Assembly  for  approval  of  the  trusteeship  agreements.  Brazil  will 
remain  on  the  Security  Council  for  another  year. 

c.  Denmark  is  suggested  because  of  the  desirability  of  including  a 
progressive  country  interested  in  equal  treatment  in  social,  economic, 
and  commercial  matters.  The  Danes  have  not  been  approached  on  this 
subject  and  have  given  us  no  indication  that  they  would  be  interested 
in  the  post. 

(3)  The  Philippine  Republic,  a  newly  independent  state,  has  shown 
a  consistent  interest  in  trusteeship  problems  and  desires  a  seat  on  the 
Council. 

(4)  In  view  of  the  heavy  representation  which  the  Western  demo¬ 
cracies  will  have  on  the  Council,  it  might  be  desirable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  adequate  balance  to  support  India  or  a  Soviet  satellite. 
This  might  be  particularly  true  if  no  Soviet  satellite  is  elected  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  this  year. 


501.BE/12-446 

Memorandum,  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 
(Hiss)  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  {  Ache son) 

[Washington,]  December  4, 1946. 

Mr.  Dulles  73  called  me  from  New  York  this  morning  and  said  that 
he  had  just  learned  from  Senator  Austin  that  consideration  was  being 
given  to  our  supporting  the  Netherlands  for  the  Trusteeship  Council. 
He  said  that  he  understood  the  background  of  this  proposal  and  appre¬ 
ciated  the  motives  which  lead  to  it ;  however,  he  said  that  he  thought  it 
would  completely  destroy  the  chances  of  getting  the  Trusteeship  Coun¬ 
cil  established  at  this  session  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  Soviets,  the  Chinese,  the  Indians  and  others  have  been  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  proposed  trusteeship  agreements  are  merely  devices  by 
which  the  colonial  powers  will  make  the  trust  territories  colonial  de¬ 
pendencies.  Consequently  their  tendency  is  to  defeat  approval  of  the 
trusteeship  agreements  unless  the  administering  powers  agree  to  far- 
reaching  amendments.  The  proposed  administering  powers,  in  turn,  are 
clearly  not  willing  to  go  very  far  in  accepting  major  changes.  The 
strength  of  our  position  has  been  our  insistence  upon  the  desirability 
of  some  form  of  trusteeship  supervision  which  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  if  agreements  are  approved  and  the  Trusteeship  Council  estab¬ 
lished.  We  have  pointed  out  that  unless  the  agreements  are  approved 
there  will  be  no  international  supervision.  This,  we  say,  should  not  be 

73  J ohn  Foster  Dulles,  Alternate  Representative  on  the  United  States  Delegation 
and  Representative  of  the  United  States  on  the  Fourth  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  (Trusteeship). 

310-101—72 - 17 
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satisfactory  to  those  claiming  to  be  the  chief  advocates  of  the  interests 
of  dependent  peoples. 

Mr.  Dulles  says  that  if  word  gets  around  that  we  are  going  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Netherlands  for  membership  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  this 
would  assure  the  Council  having  a  majority  of  the  colonial  powers  and 
would  let  the  Soviet-Chinese-Indian  bloc  oppose  the  approval  of  the 
agreements  more  effectively  on  the  ground  that  no  good  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  creation  of  such  a  Trusteeship  Council  in  any  event.  Mr. 
Dulles  said  he  felt  so  strongly  about  this  point  that  he  might  have  to 
drop  out  of  representing  us  on  trusteeship  matters  if  we  were  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Netherlands  for  the  Trusteeship  Council.  He  said  he  had 
only  just  heard  the  point  this  morning  and  that  he  feels  Senator  Austin 
now  thoroughly  understands  his  views. 

I  explained  to  him  that  the  Senator  had  been  discussing  this  very 
point  with  the  Secretary  and  that  I  did  not  know  what,  if  any,  decision 
the  Secretary  had  reached.  He  said  that  he  would  himself  get  in  touch 
with  the  Secretary. 

I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Dulles  that  the  proposed  Netherlands  action 
in  granting  autonomy  to  the  East  Indies  had  seemed  to  remove  much 
of  the  stigma  of  their  being  a  colonial  power.  Mr.  Dulles  disagreed  and 
said  that  in  the  work  of  the  Trusteeship  Committee  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  the  Netherlands  have  supported  the  colonial  powers  100  per¬ 
cent,  much  more  so  that  [than?\  we  ourselves  have.  Consequently  they 
are  in  the  Assembly  completely  identified  with  the  colonial  powers. 

I  said  that  I  would  call  his  views  to  the  attention  of  others  in  the 
Department. 

Mr.  Dulles  added  that  at  the  moment,  unless  some  such  development 
as  our  committing  ourselves  to  support  the  Netherlands  for  the  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council  occurs,  he  is  optimistic  as  to  the  prospects  of  establishing 
the  Trusteeship  Council  at  this  session.  Consequently  he  considers  the 
issue  a  real  and  current  one. 


IO  Files:  US/A/M  (Chr.)/32 

Minutes  of  the  Thirty -Second  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion, ,  Held  at  New  York ,  Hotel  Pennsylvania ,  December  5 ,  19J±6, 
9 :  00  a.m. 


SECRET 

[Here  follow  list  of  names  of  persons  present  (28),  and  Delegation 
discussion  of  another  subject.] 

Trusteeship  C ouncil  Slates 

Mr.  Sandifer  recalled  that  in  the  previous  discussion  on  the  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council  slates  the  decision  had  been  postponed  since  it  was  not 
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certain  that  there  would  be  a  Trusteeship  Council.  Now,  however,  it 
appeared  that  a  Council  would  be  set  up  and  our  slate  must  be  ready. 
He  recalled  that  earlier  the  Department’s  slate  had  been  Egypt,  Den¬ 
mark  and  the  Philippines.  However,  on  later  consideration,  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendation  had  been  drawn  up  (US/A/169)  : 74 

“2.  Recovimendations 

(1)  The  following  slate  is  proposed  for  consideration  as  a  result  of 
consultation  among  the  Advisers  principally  concerned  with  this  mat¬ 
ter.  The  question  is  concurrently  under  consideration  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 

First  seat — Iraq 

Second  seat — Netherlands,  or  Brazil,  or  Denmark 
Third  seat — Philippine  Republic,  or  Brazil  or  Denmark 
Fourth  seat — Brazil,  or  India,  or  a  Soviet  satellite 

(2)  If  a  full  slate  is  not  elected  on  the  first  two  ballots  the  Delega¬ 
tion  should  be  given  authority  to  cast  its  vote  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  the  closest  possible  approximation  to  our  desired  slate.” 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  whether  there  were  enough  agreements  nego¬ 
tiated  to  establish  a  Trusteeship  Council  depended  largely  upon  what 
the  Council  was  going  to  be  like  when  it  was  set  up.  He  said  there 
would  be  a  lot  of  log-rolling  in  order  to  get  the  agreements  passed. 
It  was  very  apparent  that  there  was  no  desire  to  have  a  Trusteeship 
Council  if  it  was  to  be  dominated  by  the  colonial  powers.  He  pointed 
out  that  one-half  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  was  to  consist  of  admin¬ 
istering  authorities  and,  since  the  Council  operated  by  a  majority  vote, 
if  another  colonial  power  were  added  to  the  Council  there  would  be  a 
majority  of  colonial  powers.  He  thought  that  if  that  kind  of  a  Council 
were  to  be  established  there  would  be  no  Council  for  there  would  be  no 
agreements  concluded.  Specifically,  he  thought,  placing  the  Nether¬ 
lands  on  the  Council  might  prevent  the  creation  of  that  body. 

Mr.  Dulles  agreed  that  it  was  vital  to  have  an  i4rab  member  on  the 
Council  in  order  to  have  the  necessary  agreements  concluded,  since  the 
Arab  bloc  plus  the  Soviet  bloc  was  an  important  factor.  Iraq  had 
handled  itself  very  well  in  the  Trusteeship  Committee.  Originally,  he 
had  opposed  Iraq  because  of  its  attitude  on  Palestine  but  now  he 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  elect  it  to  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

Mr.  Sandifer  pointed  out  that  Iraq  was  the  choice  of  the  Arab  states. 

Senator  Austin  noted  that  Brazil  was  very  anxious  to  be  elected. 
Mr.  Dulles  said  that  he  would  like  to  see  Brazil  on  the  Council.  Pie 
noted  that  Mexico  always  voted  with  Russia  in  Committee  IV.  Am¬ 
bassador  Dawson  noted  that  Brazil  was  the  only  country  which  had 
made  a  strong  plea  for  membership.  Mr.  Gerig  noted  that  Cuba  was 
actively  competing. 


74  United  States  Delegation  Position  Paper  dated  December  4,  p.  242. 
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Mr.  Dulles  said  that  he  favored  the  list  in  the  position  paper  US/A/ 
169  with  the  elimination  of  the  Netherlands  and  also  provided  that 
there  was  a  Latin  American  state  which  would  bring  to  the  United 
States  position  the  votes  it  needed.  Senator  Austin  commented  that  he 
thought  that  if  Brazil  were  assured  of  our  support  it  would  work  for 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sandifer  pointed  out  that  Brazil  was  on  the  Security  Council 
and  had  another  year  to  serve  on  that  body.  He  thought  that  on  the 
face  of  it,  that  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  it  was  desirable  to 
give  another  Council  seat  to  Brazil,  or  wanted  to  elect  some  other 
Latin  American  state.  Mr.  Dawson  commented  that  Cuba  and  Peru 
were  both  possibilities,  but  they  were  both  on  the  Economic  and  So¬ 
cial  Council.  He  noted  that  Argentina  was  not  pushing  its  candidacy. 

Mr.  Raynor  said  that  he  would  be  agreeable  to  eliminating  the 
Netherlands,  provided  it  was  placed  on  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  slate  in  the  next  ballot.  He  thought  Mr.  Dulles’  arguments 
were  cogent  for  not  supporting  the  Netherlands  for  the  Trusteeship 
Council.  He  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  reason  the  Netherlands  had 
pushed  its  candidacy  for  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  was  because 
it  had  learned  it  was  on  the  United  States  slate. 

Senator  Austin  polled  the  Delegation  on  eliminating  the  Nether¬ 
lands  from  the  Trusteeship  Council  slate  and  this  was  unanimously 
approved. 

Senator  Vandenburg  urged  strongly  that  the  Netherlands  should 
be  put  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  slate,  because  he  said  the 
Netherlands  was  being  thrown  out  the  window  in  the  Assembly’s 
selections.  Senator  Austin  agreed,  and  said  that  the  Delegation  should 
think  over  whether  it  wished  to  substitute  the  Netherlands  for  Turkey 
or  Byelorussia. 

Mr.  Dulles  inquired  when  the  information  might  be  passed  to  Iraq 
that  the  United  States  would  support  it  for  the  Trusteeship  Council. 
Mr.  Sandifer  replied  that  he  thought  the  Department  could  be  con¬ 
sulted  quickly  during  the  morning.  Mr.  Dulles  said  that  since  he  had 
given  the  Secretary  a  memorandum  on  the  question,  he  thought  that 
clearance  could  be  quickly  obtained.  He  requested  that  the  matter  of 
handling  the  tactics  of  informing  the  Iraq  Delegation  should  be  left 
to  him  and  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

Senator  Austin  reported  that  Brazil  came  around  to  see  him  every 
day  to  inquire  how  he  was  progressing  wit  h  the  Brazilian  Trusteeship 
Council  candidacy. 

Mr.  Sandifer  said  he  would  like  to  have  the  Delegation’s  reaction 
as  to  whether  India  or  a  Soviet  satellite  be  supported  for  the  fourth 
seat.  Mr.  Sandifer  apologized  for  the  use  of  the  term  ‘‘Soviet  satellite” 
in  Document  US/A/169.  Mr.  Dulles  thought  the  word  “or”  in  the 
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phrase  “India  or  a  Soviet  satellite”  was  superfluous.  The  choice  for 
the  third  seat  should  also  be  decided  between  Denmark  and  the 
Philippines,  Mr.  Sandifer  said. 

Mr.  Gerig  pointed  out  that  if  the  Strategic  Area  Agreements  of 
the  United  States  were  approved,  there  would  be  four  elected  Mem¬ 
bers  on  the  Trusteeship  Council.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Dulles’  question, 
he  said  that  he  thought  the  Assembly  could  elect  members  to  fill  those 
seats  on  a  contingent  basis. 

Mr.  Allison  said  that  the  Far  East  Office  of  the  Department  felt 
very  strongly  that  the  Philippines  should  be  supported  for  a  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council  seat.  If  there  were  to  be  four  elected  members,  the  office 
would  like  the  Philippines  to  have  the  third  seat.  The  Department 
felt  that  the  Philippine  Republic  should  be  included  as  a  new  country, 
recently  free,  and  because  the  Far  East  was  represented  only  by  China. 
Also  the  Philippines  badly  wanted  to  be  a  member.  Mr.  Allison  said 
that  General  Romulo  75  frequently  asked  him  about  his  candidacy. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  said  that  she  would  like  to  see  Denmark  rather  than 
India  on  the  Council.  She  thought  the  Philippines  should  be  selected. 
Mr.  Raynor  said  that  he  would  like  to  see  slate  consisting  of  Denmark 
and  the  Philippines.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  continued  that  the  Danish  Repre¬ 
sentative  on  Committee  III  was  an  extremely  able  person.  She  thought 
that  the  Danish  background  would  be  useful  in  the  Trusteeship 
Council  and  that  it  would  bring  a  healthy  note  to  its  discussions, 
whereas  India  would  probably  not  do  so. 

Senator  Austin  polled  the  Delegation  and  secured  unanimous 
approval  for  the  Trusteeship  Council  slate  as  follows : 

First  seat:  Iraq 
Second  seat :  Brazil 
Third  seat:  Philippine  Republic 
Fourth  seat:  Denmark 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9  :  30  a.m.76 


76  Ambassador  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Head  of  the  Philippines  Delegation. 

70  In  telegram  928,  December  5,  5  :30  p.m.,  from  New  York,  the  tentative  slate 
approved  by  the  Delegation  was  named,  a  brief  summary  given  of  the  Delegation’s 
discussion,  and  the  Department’s  “views  on  the  subject”  requested  “at  earliest 
convenience”.  In  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  telegram  Senator  Austin  stated  that 
“Although  point  was  not  specifically  discussed,  it  is  apparently  consensus  of  dele¬ 
gation  that,  if  a  full  slate  has  not  been  elected  after  the  ballots,  delegation  should 
be  given  authority  to  cast  its  vote  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  closest  possible 
approximation  to  our  desired  slate.”  (501. BE/12-546) 

In  telegram  308,  December  6,  7  p.  m.,  to  New  York,  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  (Acheson)  informed  the  Delegation  that  “Although  preferring  Philippines 
as  candidate  for  one  of  first  two  seats,  Department  approves  slate  recommended  in 
your  para  one  on  basis  Delegation’s  estimate  of  importance  of  proposed  TrustCo 
[Trusteeship  Council]  slate  to  issue  of  obtaining  wide  GA  support  for  approval 
of  pending  trusteeship  agreements  and  consequent  establishment  TrustCo.  .  .  . 
Procedure  outlined  your  para  four  is  acceptable.”  (501.BE/12-546) 
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601.AD/12-646 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation ,  by  the  Acting  Secretary 

of  State 

[Washington,]  December  6,  1946. 

Senator  Austin  called  me  this  morning  and  asked  for  my  advice  on 
the  following  three  matters : 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  the  question  of  finding  a  site  for  the 
permanent  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations.] 

The  second  point  on  which  he  wished  instructions  was  the  question 
of  our  support  of  Turkey,  the  Netherlands  or  Byelo-Russia  for  a  place 
on  ECOSOC.  He  said  that  under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Byrnes 
there  had  been  transmitted  to  Turkey  and  Russia  a  statement  of  our 
intention  to  vote  for  Turkey  and  Byelo-Russia  on  the  next  ballot  and 
then  consider  ourself  free  to  take  whatever  course  the  situation  con¬ 
vinces  us  we  should  take.  He  said  there  were  three  situations  that 
might  develop  on  which  he  would  like  our  advice.  However,  as  our 
conversation  progressed,  he  mentioned  only  two. 

The  first  is  the  question  of  what  he  should  do  in  case  of  a  deadlock 
on  this  ballot. 

The  second  situation  he  foresaw  was  the  election  of  one  country, 
perhaps  Byelo-Russia,  leaving  our  decision  to  be  made  as  to  which  of 
the  other  two  we  should  vote  for  on  succeeding  ballots.  I  told  him  that 
lie  must  ask  Secretary  Byrnes  how  this  question  should  be  handled. 
We  understood  that  the  number  one  country  on  which  we  should 
center  all  the  way  through  was  Turkey.  It  was  not  yet  understood 
that  Mr.  Byrnes  wished  us  to  advise  Turkey  that  we  planned  to  do  so. 
Senator  Austin  said  he  would  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Byrnes  about  this 
point. 

As  between  the  Netherlands  and  Byelo-Russia,  we  understand  that 
Mr.  Byrnes  wishes  to  support  Byelo-Russia  because  of  the  wide  con¬ 
siderations  of  policy.  We  understand,  however,  that  he  does  not  wish 
to  make  our  position  known  to  the  Russians.  Senator  Austin  said  that 
he  would  try  to  see  Secretary  Byrnes  and  get  his  specific  instructions 
on  this  point. 

[Discussion  followed  on  the  third  subject  named  by  Senator  Austin. 
It  concerned  an  informal  proposal  bv  Mr.  Lie  for  a  Deputy  Secretary- 
Generalship  of  the  United  Nations.] 


Dean  Acheson 
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501. BB/ 12-846 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  G.  Hayden  Raynor  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  Staff  of  Advisers 

top  secret  [New  York,]  December  8, 1946. 

Dr.  van  Royen  77  told  me  in  greatest  confidence  this  noon  that  Bel¬ 
gium  wished  to  resign  its  seat  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in 
order  to  enable  the  Netherlands  to  have  a  place  on  this  Council.  He 
asked  me  if  I  would  check  with  our  charter  constitutional  experts  in 
an  effort  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  in  their  opinion  there  was  any 
way  this  could  be  accomplished  without  opening  the  whole  matter  up 
to  new  elections  which  might  conceivably  develop  in  neither  Belgium 
nor  the  Netherlands  being  on  the  Council. 

After  checking  with  our  experts  I  informed  Dr.  van  Royen  that 
as  we  saw  it  Rule  88  which  called  for  a  by-election  was  the  only  rule 
applicable  and  that  therefore  as  much  as  we  would  like  to  see  the 
solution  worked  out,  we  were  unable  to  select  the  method  which  would 
avoid  the  risk  mentioned  above.  He  then  told  me  that  the  latest  think¬ 
ing  in  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  Delegations  on  the  subject  was  to  put 
the  matter  up  frankly  to  the  Assembly  asking  for  a  vote  on  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  basis  as  to  whether  if  Belgium  resigned  the  Assembly  would 
elect  the  Netherlands.  This  is  not  a  final  decision  and  is 
subject  to  further  consideration  between  the  Belgian  and  Netherlands 
Delegations.78 


501.  BB/ 12— 1346 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation ,  by  the  Associate  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs  {Green) 

[Washington,]  December  13, 1946. 
Mr.  Gerig 79  telephoned  this  morning  to  say  that  the  Delegation  was 
considering  the  slate  for  elections  to  the  Trusteeship  Council.  Its 
present  slate,  approved  by  the  Department,  consisted  of  Iraq  and 
Brazil.  Ambassador  Dawson  and  Mr.  Hall 80  had  reported,  however, 


77  Dr.  J.  H.  van  Roijen,  Representative  on  the  Netherlands  Delegation. 

78  After  two  ballots  on  December  7  Byelorussia  was  elected  to  ECOSOC.  This 
had  the  result  of  narrowing  the  field  to  the  Netherlands  and  Turkey,  and  after 
two  more  ballots  at  the  same  meeting  had  failed  to  effect  an  election  the  President 
of  the  Assembly  declared  the  voting  postponed  to  a  later  time  (GA(I/2),  Plenary, 
pp.  998-1006,  passim.  When  the  balloting  was  resumed  on  December  12  there 
followed  a  complicated  parliamentary  situation,  which  may  be  traced  ibid., 
pp.  1222-1231.  This  in  turn  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  Belgium  from  its 
ECOSOC  seat,  then  the  election  of  Turkey  and  the  Netherlands  in  that  order. 

78  Benjamin  Gerig,  Adviser  on  the  United  States  Delegation  Staff,  and  within 
the  Department,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs. 

80  Carlos  Hall,  Adviser  on  the  United  States  Delegation  Staff. 
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that  Mexico  was  rapidly  becoming  a  more  important  candidate  than 
Brazil.  The  Mexicans  were  campaigning  actively,  and  claim  to  have 
obtained  sixteen  of  the  Latin  American  votes  and  the  six  Arab  votes. 
Senator  Austin  felt  so  deeply  committed  to  Brazil  that  he  could  not 
switch  his  vote  to  Mexico  if  Brazil  did  not  withdraw  its  candidacy. 
The  question  was  being  considered,  therefore,  as  to  whether  the  Dele¬ 
gation  should  now  vote  for  Brazil  on  the  first  ballot  but  not  campaign 
for  the  Brazilian  candidacy.  If  the  first  ballot  revealed  that  Mexico 
was  in  the  lead  the  Delegation  might  then  switch  its  vote  to  Mexico 
on  the  second  ballot.  Mr.  Gerig  asked  that  I  consult  ARA  on  this 
matter. 

I  subsequently  telephoned  Mr.  Miner 81  of  SPA  since  he  has  been 
handling  the  slate  question.  Mr.  Miner  said  that  he  had  received 
similar  information  from  Mr.  Popper  in  New  York  but  had  been 
unable  to  consult  ARA  on  this  matter.  Mr.  Miner  asked  that  I  check 
with  Mr.  Gerig  to  make  sure  that  Mr.  Dulles  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  selection  of  Mexico  since  Mr.  Hiss  had  previously  understood 
that  Mr.  Dulles  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Mexican  approach  to  trustee¬ 
ship  questions.  I  then  telephoned  Mr.  Gerig  who  said  that,  while  the 
Delegation  had  had  some  doubts  about  Mexico  early  in  the  Assembly, 
the  Mexican  representatives  in  Committee  4  had  been  very  helpful 
throughout  the  discussions,  whereas,  the  Brazilian  representatives  had 
contributed  absolutely  nothing.  On  the  question  of  monopolies,  only 
Mexico  and  Uruguay  had  supported  the  United  States  position.  Mr. 
Gerig  did  not  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Dulles  would  have  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  selection  of  Mexico.  I  gave  this  information  to  Mr.  Miner 
who  said  that  he  would  consult  ARA  as  soon  as  possible  and  prepare 
a  telegram  on  the  Department’s  position. 

I  asked  Mr.  Gerig  whether  any  consideration  had  been  given  to  the 
contingent  election  of  two  additional  seats  to  the  Trusteeship  Council 
in  order  to  anticipate  approval  of  the  United  States  trusteeship 
agreement  by  the  Security  Council.  Mr.  Gerig  said  that  nothing  had 
been  done  on  this  point  and  that  he  felt  it  was  too  late  to  raise  it  in  the 
Plenary  Session.82 

81  Robert  G.  Miner  of  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs. 

83  The  Department  replied  in  telegram  321,  December  13,  7  p.  m.,  that  it  had 
“no  objections  to  Gadel  supporting  Mexico  instead  of  Brazil  for  TC,  if  Gadel 
considers  such  action  desirable,  and  provided  previous  commitment  to  Brazil 
discharged”.  (501.BB/12-1346) 

With  the  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  of  seven  trusteeship  agreements  on 
December  13  (see  pp.  544  ff.)  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  constitution  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council  were  fulfilled,  and  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  entertain 
a  resolution  submitted  by  the  Fourth  Committee  calling  for  the  same  (GA(I/2), 
Plenary,  pp.  1266  ff.).  Final  action  was  deferred  until  December  14  when  the 
General  Assembly  elected  Iraq  and  Mexico  to  the  two  seats  on  the  new  Council 
available  on  an  elective  basis ;  see  ibid.,  pp.  1320  ff. 

This  action  by  the  General  Assembly  completed  the  establishment  of  the  last 
of  the  principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  so  of  the  Organization  itself. 
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II.  UNITED  STATES  POLICY  REGARDING  QUESTIONS  RELATING  TO 
THE  VOTING  PROCEDURE  OF  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  UNDER  ARTICLE  27  OF  THE  CHARTER  OF 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE  FOUR  POWER  STATEMENT  OF 
JUNE  7, 1945 

501.BC/ 3— 2246  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Extract] 


New  York,  undated. 
[Received  March  22,  1946 — 9 : 16  p.  m.] 
Unnumbered.  For  Hiss  83  and  Bancroft.84  Following  is  text  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Soviet  to  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Experts 85  just  prior 
to  today’s  meeting. 

Text  Translation  Original  Russian 
Amendments  to  the  redraft  of  the  provisional  rules  of  procedure  for 
the  Security  Council  proposed  by  the  Soviet  representative.86 


“  Alger  Hiss,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  For  documentation  relating  to  the  organization  and  arrangements 
effected  for  the  conduct  of  United  States  relations  with  the  United  Nations,  see 
pp.  1  ff. 

84  Harding  F.  Bancroft  of  the  Division  of  International  Security  Affairs.  At  this 
time  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  Permanent  Delegation)  was  being  organized  in  New  York  and  Mr.  Bancroft 
was  about  to  be  detailed  there  as  an  adviser  on  matters  relating  to  the  Security 
Council  with  specific  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Experts. 

85  The  Committee  of  Experts  was  established  by  the  Security  Council  on  Janu¬ 
ary  17  to  draft  permanent  rules  of  procedure  for  that  body.  It  was  composed  of  a 
representative  of  each  of  the  eleven  members  of  the  Security  Council,  and  at  this 
time  the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  the  Chinese  delegate,  Mr.  Yuen-li-Liang. 

88  The  Soviet  proposal,  submitted  by  the  Soviet  delegate  on  the  committee,  Mr. 
Orekhov,  was  presented  against  this  background :  The  Security  Council  at  the 
time  was  operating  under  a  set  of  temporary  rules  drafted  by  the  Preparatory 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations  (for  documentation  on  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  i,  pp.  1433  ff.),  Rule  19  of  which  dealt 
with  the  Council’s  voting  procedure  in  very  general  terms  as  follows :  “Voting  in 
the  Security  Council  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  relevant  Articles  of  the 
Charter  and  of  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice.”  In  its  initial 
stint  at  London  (January  17-February  8)  the  Committee  of  Experts  on  Febru¬ 
ary  5  turned  out  a  provisional  re-draft  of  the  provisional  rules  of  procedure,  but 
the  rule  on  voting,  now  Rule  30,  remained  the  same  (for  this  set  of  rules,  under 
which  the  Security  Council  operated  until  April  9,  see  United  Nations,  Official 
Records  of  the  Security  Council,  First  Year,  First  Series,  Supplement  No.  2,  pp.  1 
ff.,  annex  la ;  hereafter  .cited  as  SC,  1st  yr.,  1st  series,  Suppl.  No.  2) . 

At  the  last  meeting  in  London  on  February  8  delegates  of  the  Committee  were 
asked  to  be  prepared,  upon  the  re-convening  of  the  Committee  in  New  York  in 
March,  to  submit  any  new  rules  of  procedure,  or  revision  of  rules  then  in  use,  in 
which  they  might  be  interested.  When  the  Committee  did  reassemble  in  New  York 
on  March  20  it  was  presented  with  a  memorandum  dated  March  18  from  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  entitled  “Statement  on  the  Rules  of  Pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Security  Council”.  Among  other  things  the  Committee  was  invited 
by  the  Secretary-General  to  consider  the  importance  of  the  distinction  between 

Footnote  continued  on  following  page. 
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[Here  follows  section  on  the  Soviet  proposal  for  Rule  19  of  the 
provisional  rules  of  February  5.] 

“Rule  31.  Should  the  Security  Council  consider  a  dispute,  provided 
for  by  Article  33  87  of  the  Charter,  a  party  to  the  dispute  shall  abstain 
from  voting  in  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  Article  27  88  of  the 
Charter. 

Should  the  Security  Council  consider  a  situation  provided  for  by 
Article  34 89  or  any  other  dispute  which  does  not  fall  under  Article  33r 
all  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  are  entitled  to  participate 
in  voting. 

The  decision  of  whether  the  question  under  consideration  by  the 
Security  Council  is  of  procedural  nature  and  also  of  whether  the 
question  under  consideration  is  a  dispute  or  situation  and  whether  this 
dispute  is  of  the  nature  referred  to  in  Article  33  of  the  Charter  shall 
be  regarded  as  accepted  if  it  is  voted  for  by  seven  members  of  the 
Security  Council  including  the  concurring  votes  of  all  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  [”] 

[Here  follows  Soviet  proposal  for  new  Rules  32,  33,  and  40.] 

[Stettinius] 


“dispute”  and  “situation”  with  reference  to  the  voting  procedure  of  the  Security 
Council  under  Article  27,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  Security  Council 
during  the  sessions  in  London  in  January  and  February.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
the  Soviet  proposal  was  presented.  It  may  be  noted  parenthetically  that  in  the 
Department  of  State  meanwhile  a  rather  general  approach  was  being  taken  to 
the  whole  question  of  rules  of  procedure. 

The  Soviet  proposal  was  printed  as  Committee  of  Experts  document  S/Pro¬ 
cedure/17,  March  22,  1946  and  the  Secretary-General’s  memorandum  as  docu¬ 
ment  S/Procedure/12,  March  18,  1946 ;  the  Secretariat  memorandum  is  printed 
in  SC,  1st  yr.,  1st  series,  Suppl.  No.  2,  pp.  8  ff.,  annex  16. 

The  Russians  submitted  four  proposed  rules  of  procedure,  both  amendments  to 
existing  (provisional)  rules  and  wholly  new  rules.  Only  the  rule  relating  to  voting 
under  Article  27  (proposed  Rule  31)  is  considered  here. 

87  Article  33  states :  “1.  The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continuance  of  which 
is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  shall, 
first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by  negotiation,  enquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbi¬ 
tration,  judicial  settlement,  resort  to  regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other 
peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice.  2.  The  Security  Council  shall,  when  it  deems 
necessary,  call  upon  the  parties  to  settle  their  dispute  by  such  means.” 

83  Article  27  reads :  “1.  Each  member  of  the  Security  Council  shall  have  one 
vote.  2.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  procedural  matters  shall  be  made 
by  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven  members.  3.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on 
all  other  matters  shall  be  made  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven  members  includ¬ 
ing  the  concurring  votes  of  the  permanent  members;  provided  that,  in  decisions 
under  Chapter  VI,  and  under  paragraph  3  of  Article  52,  a  party  to  a  dispute 
shall  abstain  from  voting.” 

ro  Article  34  reads :  “The  Security  Council  may  investigate  any  dispute,  or  any 
situation  which  might  lead  to  international  friction  or  give  rise  to  a  dispute,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  continuance  of  the  dispute  or  situation  is  likely 
to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.” 
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801.BC/3-2846  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

urgent  New  York,  March  28,  1946 — 1  p.  m. 

restricted  [Received  1 : 10  p.  m.] 

12.  For  Ross90  and  Blaisdell91  from  Johnson.92  There  is  set  forth 
below  a  memorandum  of  conversation  between  Mr.  Lawford,93  U.K. 
Delegation  and  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson : 

I  called  on  Mr.  Lawford  at  the  Savoy  Plaza  on  the  evening  of 
March  26  at  his  suggestion  to  discuss  the  work  of  the  Committee  of 
Experts. 

He  began  by  saying  that  Sir  Alexander’s 94  instructions  in  general 
envisaged  close  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Delegation,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  he  made  this  even  clearer  by  reading  an 
instruction  relative  to  the  proposed  Soviet  amendments. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  the  Russian  proposals  for  Rules  19,  32, 
and  33,  which  are  not  being  considered  here.] 

On  the  third  Soviet  proposal,95  Mr.  Lawford  said  that  they  had 
requested  instructions  and  legal  opinion.  He  read  to  me  extracts 
from  the  legal  opinion,  which  he  commented  did  not  help  a  great  deal. 
He  indicated  that  he  thought  that  Section  II  (2)  of  the  Four  Power 
statement  at  San  Francisco  96  put  us  in  a  rather  difficult  position  on 


00  John  C.  Ross,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs. 

01  Donald  C.  Blaisdell,  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Security 
Affairs. 

“  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Security  Affairs, 
detailed  to  the  Permanent  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  as  a 
general  technical  advisor,  and  at  this  time  representing  the  United  States  on  the 
Committee  of  Experts. 

“Nicholas  V.  Lawford,  officer  in  the  United  Kingdom  mission  at  the  United 
Nations. 

01  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan,  British  Representative  on  the  Security  Council. 

"5  Proposed  Rule  31. 

00  For  the  Statement  by  the  Delegations  of  the  Four  Sponsoring  Governments 
on  Voting  Procedure  in  the  Security  Council,  June  7,  1945,  issued  by  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  at  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  International  Organization  at  San  Francisco,  and  subscribed  to 
by  the  Delegation  of  France,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin.  June  10,  1945, 
p.  1047.  For  documentation  concerning  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  see  Foreign 
Relations,  1945,  vol.  i,  pp.  1  ff. 

The  two  parts  of  Section  II  of  the  Four  Power  Statement  read : 

“1.  In  the  opinion  of  the  delegations  of  the  sponsoring  governments,  the  draft 
Charter  itself  contains  an  indication  of  the  application  of  the  voting  procedures 
to  the  various  functions  of  the  Council. 

2.  In  this  case,  it  will  be  unlikely  that  there  will  arise  in  the  future  any  mat¬ 
ters  of  great  importance  on  which  a  decision  will  have  to  be  made  as  to  whether 
a  procedural  vote  would  apply.  Should,  however,  such  a  matter  arise,  the  decision 
regarding  the  preliminary  question  as  to  whether  or  not  such  a  matter  is  proce¬ 
dural  must  be  taken  by  a  vote  of  seven  members  of  the  Security  Council,  includ¬ 
ing  the  concurring  votes  of  the  permanent  members.” 
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this  matter.  He  then  read  a  three  point  attempt  to  define  the  dispute 
prepared  in  the  Foreign  Office  which  he  said  he  would  give  me  a  copy 
of  as  soon  as  he  could  because  on  this  point  particularly  they  had  been 
instructed  to  work  very  closely  with  the  U.S.  (No  mention  had  been 
made  of  working  with  anybody  else ! )  Copy  attached. 

I  commented  that  one  idea  we  had  was  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
get  agreement  on  lumping  disputes  and  situations  so  that  neither  the 
party  who  brought  a  dispute  or  situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
Council  nor  any  member  or  members  named  as  being  involved,  could 
vote.  This  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  adopted  by  general  agreement, 
presumably  by  unanimity. 

As  to  procedure  for  handling  this  matter,  Mr.  Lawford  said  that 
Cadogan  had  told  him  that  he  thought  it  important  for  the  committee 
to  discuss  the  question  first  and  that  any  high  level  or  Big  Five 
negotiations  should  only  be  held  after  committee  discussions.  Indicat¬ 
ing  general  agreement  with  this,  I  said  that  while  I  had  not  taken  this 
up  with  Mr.  Stettinius  yet,  I  thought  the  best  procedure  might  be  to 
have  a  general  discussion  in  the  committee,  of  this  issue,  and  that  I 
was  prepared  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  such  a  rule  as  paragraph  3 
of  rule  31  would  be  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Yalta  formula.97 

Mr.  Lawford  and  I  both  agreed  that  it  was  most  important,  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  rules  which  either  incorporated  or  expanded  articles  of  the 
Charter,  to  make  sure  that  no  violation  of  the  Charter  occurred  in 
dealing  with  them. 

(Attachment) 

United  Kingdom  suggestions  for  rules  dealing  with  the  definition 
of  a  dispute  (prepared  in  Foreign  Office  and  handed  to  J.  E.  Johnson 
hy  Mr.  Lawford  under  instructions  March  27 ;  see  memorandum  of 
conversation  between  Mr.  Lawford  and  Mr.  Johnson  oil  March  26.) 

Begins: 

(A)  Definition  of  a  “dispute”. 

In  deciding  under  Chapter  VI  of  the  Charter  whether  a  matter 
brought  before  the  Security  Council  by  a  state  is  a  dispute,  or  a  situa¬ 
tion,  the  Security  Council  shall  hold  that  a  dispute  arises : 

(1)  If  state  or  states  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Security 
Council,  and  the  state  or  states  whose  conduct  is  impugned,  agree 
that  there  is  a  dispute ; 

87  For  the  “Yalta  voting  formula”  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  Crimea  Conference  on  February  7,  1945, 
see  Foreign  Relations,  The  Conferences  at  Malta  and  Yalta,  1945,  p.  682,  or  De¬ 
partment  of  State  Bulletin,  March  11,  1945.  p.  394;  references  in  this  text  are 
to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  Draft  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  This 
formula  was  incorporated  into  the  United  Nations  Charter  as  Article  27. 
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(2)  Whenever  the  state  or  states  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
Council  allege  actions  or  intentions  of  another  state  are  endangering, 
or  are  likely  to  endanger,  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  and  state  or  states  which  are  subject  to  these  allegations 
contest  some  or  all  of  the  facts  or  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
facts; 

(3)  Further,  if  a  state  bringing  a  matter  before  the  Council  alleges 
that  another  state  is  violating  the  rights  of  a  third  state  and  the  latter 
supports  the  contention  of  the  first  state,  then  the  third  state  shall 
also  be  deemed  to  be  a  party  to  the  dispute. 

(B)  Submission  of  cases  in  writing. 

Any  state  bringing  a  dispute  or  situation  before  the  Security  Council 
shall  furnish  a  full  written  statement  of  the  grounds  of  fact  and  law 
on  which  its  case  is  based,  for  circulation  to  members  of  the  Council 
before  the  discussion  is  opened.  Ends.  [Johnson.] 

Stettinius 


IO  Files  :  US/S/CE/3 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political 

Affairs  (Hiss) 98 

secret  [New  York,]  March  28,  1946. 

Comments  on  the  “Dispute”  and  “Situation”  Problem  99 
Purposes  of  Article  27(3)  of  the  Charter  Are  Clear 

As  Mr.  Noyes  demonstrates  in  his  memorandum  of  March  23 *  1  (first 
two  paragraphs  of  item  2) ,  it  is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  abstention 
provision  in  Article  27(3)  was  to  avoid  having  any  Power  a  judge  in 
its  own  case. 

However,  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  every  determination  of 
whether  a  particular  case  is  a  dispute  turns  upon  this  objective.  There 
can  be  other  distinct  but  valid  reasons  why  a  member  nation  may  wish 
to  insist  that  it  is  not  a  party  to  a  dispute. 


98  Presumably  Mr.  Hiss  was  in  New  York  with  the  Permanent  Delegation  at 
the  time  he  drafted  this  paper. 

89  This  subject  insofar  as  it  related  to  the  voting  problem  had  been  under  study 
at  the  Permanent  Delegation  from  the  time  the  Delegation  was  established  at 
New  York  in  mid-March,  with  specific  reference  to  the  issue  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Iran  to  be  considered  by  the  Security  Council  when  it  re-convened  at 
New  York  on  March  25 ;  see  vol.  vn,  pp.  2S9  ff. 

1  Not  printed.  Charles  P.  Noyes  was  assigned  to  the  Permament  Delegation  as 
a  special  assistant  to  the  United  States  Representative  (Stettinius)  ;  this  posi¬ 
tion  was  later  formalized  to  constitute  an  advisorship  on  Security  Council 
matters. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  the  abstention  provision  in  Article  27(3) 
there  would  be  good  reasons  for  insisting  that  the  determination  of 
whether  or  not  a  dispute  exists,  and  who  the  parties  to  that  dispute 
may  be,  should  be  determined  by  procedural  vote.  Certainly  no  perma¬ 
nent  member  of  the  Council  could  argue  with  good  grace  that  it 
should  have  the  right  to  veto  a  determination  that  it  should  not  vote  in 
questions  arising  under  Chapter  VI.2  On  the  other  hand,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  substantive  determination  (for  other  purposes  of 
the  Charter)  of  whether  a  particular  case  is  or  is  not  a  dispute,  there 
is  good  ground  for  the  argument  that  this  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  mere  procedure.  The  apparent  impasse  which  results  from 
these  considerations  is  of  significance  only  insofar  as  it  affects  the 
determination  of  who  may  and  may  not  vote  on  particular  motions. 
The  impasse  was  solved  at  London  by  the  British  and  French  repre¬ 
sentatives  waiving  any  right  to  vote  without  admitting  that  the  matter 
was  a  dispute.  This  experience  indicates  a  practical  reaction  to  the 
problem  which  might  be  generalized. 

Suggested  Formula  for  Determining  Abstention 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  it  would  appear  that  a  solu¬ 
tion  would  be  found  by  concentrating  on  defining  by  rule  those  who 
should  abstain  in  specified  situations.  The  rules  might  recite  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  abstention  provision  in  Article  27(3)  along  the  lines  indi¬ 
cated  above,  and  then  provide  that  to  give  effect  to  these  provisions  the 
principle  of  abstention  should  apply  in  cases  analagous  to  disputes, 
i.e.  where  charges  are  officially  preferred  by  complaining  State  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  or  not  the  case  is  technically  a  dispute  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Charter.  Obviously  the  abstention  provision  would  apply  in  any 
case  which  is  technically  found  to  be  a  dispute.  However,  where  no 
finding  that  a  dispute  technically  exists  has  been  made,  the  purposes 
of  the  abstention  provision,  Article  27(3),  can  best  be  effectuated  by 
a  determination  of  qualification  to  vote  separate  and  apart  from  a 
determination  of  whether  a  particular  case  is  a  dispute.  This  separate 
determination  would  not  involve  a  debatable  interpretation  of  the 
Charter,  that  being  generally  agreed  to  by  hypothesis  if  there  is  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  abstention  provision  in  Article  27 (3). 
Consequently,  this  determination  may  appropriately  be  made  by  a 
procedural  vote. 

*  Chapter  VI  of  the  Charter  is  concerned  with  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes 
and  relates  therefore  to  the  conciliatory  function  of  the  Council  as  contrasted 
with  the  Council’s  “policeman”  function  under  Chapter  VII  (action  with  respect 
to  threats  to  the  peace,  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  acts  of  aggression). 
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This  is,  in  effect,  exactly  what  occurred  in  London  in  the  Syrian- 
Lebanese  case  by  reason  of  the  voluntary  action  of  the  British  and 
French  representatives.3  There,  there  was  no  technical  finding  that 
a  dispute  existed,  and  the  British  and  French  Governments  might 
very  well  have  resisted  any  such  finding  for  general  purposes  of  the 
Charter.  At  the  same  time  they  recognized  that  they  should  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  voting  in  the  case ;  made  no  assertion  that  they  had  a  right 
to  veto  any  decision  that  they  should  not  vote;  and,  therefore,  in 
substance  preferred  to  be  guided  on  this  point  by  majority  sentiment 
of  the  Council. 

Course  To  Be  Followed  If  the  Above  Proves  Unacceptable 

It  would  seem  that  even  if  the  above  suggestion  proves  unacceptable 
in  the  Committee  of  Experts,  it  would  still  be  valuable  for  us  to  have 
presented  it  in  order  to  clarify  the  basic  issue  involved  and  to  try  to 
separate  two  distinct  concepts  that  are  involved.  If  it  is  not  accepted, 
we  will  probably  have  to  free  [face?]  frankly  the  fact  that  we  have 
reached  an  impasse  on  the  determination  of  voting  qualification ;  but 
if  the  general  purpose  of  the  abstention  provision,  Article  27(3),  re¬ 
ceives  general  agreement,  an  impasse  may  prove  to  be  not  too  im¬ 
portant.  It  would  then  be  plain  that  no  permanent  member  which 
insisted  upon  vetoing  a  resolution  whose  sole  purpose  was  stated  to  be 
the  disqualification  of  that  member  from  voting  would  be  placed  in  a 
most  untenable  position  vis-a-vis  world  opinion,  and  this  would  also 
apply  to  votes  by  that  member  cast  on  subsequent  substantive  resolu¬ 
tions  under  Chapter  VI.  This  result  would  salvage  all  that  can 
practically  be  salvaged  in  the  event  of  impasse  in  any  event  and  would 
prevent  the  opprobrium  to  which  the  Council  would  subject  itself  if 
the  matter  were  left  at  the  impasse  stage  with  no  procedure  settled 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

In  other  words,  if  the  suggestions  proposed  above  are  not  accepted, 
our  next  course  will  simply  be  to  agree  to  rules  of  procedure  which  do 
not  specify  the  nature  of  the  vote  required  in  determining,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  settling  voting  qualifications,  whether  a  dispute  exists. 
Such  rules  would  of  course  still  leave  open  voluntary  action  of  the 
kind  taken  by  the  British  and  F rench  in  the  Sy rian-Lebanese  case,  thus 
still  making  it  possible  to  settle  the  issue  of  voting  qualifications  with¬ 
out  determining  whether  a  dispute  exists — which  would  mean 
effectuating  the  purpose  of  Article  27(3)  in  situations  as  well  as  all 
technical  disputes. 


8  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  vol.  vn,  pp.  751  It. 
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601.BC/4-846 

Memorandum  by  the  Counselor  of  the  Department  ( Cohen )1 * * 4 

[Washington,  April  8, 1916.] 
The  Effect  of  Abstention  From  Voting 
Article  27(3)  provides: 

“3.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  all  other  matters  shall  be 
made  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven  members  including  the  concurring 
votes  of  the  permanent  members;  provided  that,  in  decisions  under 
Chapter  VI,  and  under  paragraph  3  of  Article  52,  a  party  to  a  dispute 
shall  abstain  from  voting.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Charter  provides  that  a  party  to  a 
dispute  shall  abstain  from  voting.  It  does  not  expressly  provide  that 
if  a  party  to  a  dispute  is  a  permanent  member,  its  concurrence  shall 
not  be  required.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  intent  of  the  Charter  is  that 
such  concurrence  may  be  dispensed  with  when  a  permanent  member 
which  is  a  party  to  a  dispute  abstains  from  voting  as  it  is  required  to 
do  under  the  Charter. 

If  a  permanent  member’s  concurrence  is  not  necessary  when  it  is 
required  to  abstain  from  voting,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  sound 
reason  why  its  concurrence  should  be  required  if  it  voluntarily  abstains 
from  voting. 

There  was  it  is  true  some  informal  committee  discussion  in  San 
Francisco  that  looked  the  other  way,  but  this  discussion  was  never 
publicized  nor  were  any  authoritative  decisions  communicated  to  the 
Conference  at  the  time  the  Charter  was  adopted. 

There  certainly  is  no  compelling  reason  for  requiring  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  a  permanent  member  if  it  voluntarily  abstains  from  voting. 
Every  legitimate  interest  of  a  permanent  member  is  protected  when  it 
is  given  the  right  to  register  its  nonconcurrence.  If  it  fails  to  avail 
itself  of  the  opportunity  granted  and  deliberately  abstains,  it  should 
be  deemed  to  have  waived  its  right  of  concurrence. 

There  may  be  many  matters  on  which  a  permanent  member  may 
not  wish  to  vote  in  the  affirmative  and  still  may  not  wish  to  exercise 
its  veto.  It  is  absurd  to  insist  that  a  permanent  member  must  veto  a 
proposal  if  it  cannot  vote  for  it. 

If  a  permanent  member  deliberately  withdraws  from  participation 

1  Handed  by  Mr.  Cohen  to  Harding  Bancroft  of  the  Division  of  International 

Security  Affairs  on  April  8 ;  transmitted  by  Mr.  Bancroft  to  the  Director  of  the 

Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss)  on  April  9.  The  memorandum  printed 

infra  was  transferred  in  the  same  way.  The  two  were  described  subsequently  by 
Mr.  Hiss  as  “paper  1”  and  “paper  2”. 
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in  any  proceedings  of  the  Council,  it  cannot  be  urged  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  give  it  the  right  to  stop  all  further  proceedings  until  it 
chose  to  return.  While  the  hope  was  expressed  at  San  Francisco  that 
no  member  would  withdraw  from  the  Organization,  yet  it  was  con¬ 
ceded  that  a  member  could  withdraw  if  it  wished.  Yet  it  was  never 
suggested  that  the  withdrawal  of  a  permanent  member  would  put 
an  end  to  the  Security  Council.  But  that  is  exactly  what  would  happen 
if  the  abstention  of  a  permanent  member  is  considered  the  equivalent 
of  a  negative  vote  on  every  substantive  question. 

The  requirement  that  seven  members  of  the  Council  must  vote 
affirmatively  to  make  any  substantive  decision  is  a  requirement  that 
cannot  be  waived.  It  was  placed  in  the  Charter  to  prevent  action  by 
a  rump  Council.  But  the  concurrence  of  the  permanent  members  was 
a  special  right  given  to  the  permanent  members  in  view  of  the  special 
responsibilities  they  assumed.  To  retain  that  right,  the  permanent 
member  must  be  present  and  register  its  nonconcurrence.5 


501.BC/4-S46 

Memorandum  by  the  Counselor  of  the  Department  {Cohen) 

[Washington,  April  8, 1946.] 
The  Determination  of  the  Eight  To  Vote 

Article  27(3)  of  the  Charter  provides  that  in  decisions  under  Chap¬ 
ter  VI  a  party  to  a  dispute  shall  abstain  from  voting. 

There  is  no  express  provision  in  the  Charter  determining  whether  a 
matter  constitutes  a  dispute  or  requires  a  determination  of  that  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  issue  arises  as  to  the  right  of  a  party  to  vote  on  a 
particular  issue. 

In  these  circumstances  if  the  right  of  a  member  of  the  Council  is 
challenged,  it  would  seem  that  the  Chairman  in  determining  initially 
the  right  of  the  challenged  member  to  vote  should  determine  (1) 
whether  the  matter  before  the  Council  is  a  dispute  and  (2)  whether 
the  member  whose  vote  is  challenged  is  a  party  to  the  dispute.  The 
Chairman’s  determination  can  of  course  be  overruled  by  the  Council 
by  a  procedural  vote.  All  decisions  of  the  Chairman  are  procedural 
and  no  decision  of  the  Chairman  should  require  a  substantive  vote  to 
overrule. 

To  require  a  substantive  vote  to  overrule  the  Chairman  would  ob¬ 
viously  place  excessive  power  in  the  hand  of  the  Chairman. 

8  A  notation  by  Mr.  Hiss  on  the  transmittal  “chit”  reads :  “paper  1  doesn’t 
consider  qfuestiou]  of  US  Govt  commitment  to  others  of  Big  5”,  a  possible 
reference  to  the  June  7,  1945  Statement  of  the  Four  Sponsoring  Powers. 
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To  require  a  substantive  vote  to  sustain  the  Chairman  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  would  make  it  impossible  to  disqualify  a  member  from  vot¬ 
ing  in  a  dispute  to  which  it  is  a  party  without  its  consent.  Such  a  result 
was  obviously  never  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Charter. 

The  Charter  is  clear  and  explicit.  It  provides  that  a  party  to  a  dis¬ 
pute  shall  abstain  from  voting  under  Chapter  6.  It  does  not  say  that 
a  member  may  vote  unless  the  Council  affirmatively  determines  that  it 
is  a  party  to  a  dispute. 

When,  therefore,  a  member’s  right  to  vote  is  challenged,  the  Chair¬ 
man  must  rule  whether  or  not  the  member  has  a  right  to  vote  under 
the  Charter.  If  the  Chairman’s  determination  is  not  satisfactory  to 
the  Council,  it  can  be  overruled  by  a  procedural  vote.6 


501.BC/4-1246 

Memorandum  ~by  the  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International 
Security  Affairs  ( Bancroft )  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Political  Affairs  (Hiss) 

[Washington,]  April  12, 1946. 
Joe  Johnson  reported  on  the  telephone  this  morning  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Experts,  through  the  use  of  subcommittees,  expects  to  com¬ 
plete  its  consideration  of  the  Rules  relating  to  the  conduct  of  business 
this  week.  Meetings  have  been  held  regularly  twice  a  day  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  two  meetings  are  scheduled  for  today.7 * * * * * * * 15 

Accordingly,  there  is  every  likelihood  that  early  next  week  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  commence  and  perhaps  complete  its  consideration  of  the 
Rules  relating  to  the  determination  of  a  dispute  v.  situation  and  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  determination  of  who  must  abstain  from  voting  under 
Article  27,  3. 

Although  Joe  Johnson  has  done  all  he  can  to  retard  the  Committee’s 


6  Notation  by  Mr.  Hiss  on  transmittal  “chit” :  “paper  2  doesn’t  cover  a  ‘situa¬ 
tion’  ”.  A  third  paper  drafted  by  Mr.  Cohen  and  transmitted  to  Mr.  Hiss  via  Mr. 
Bancroft  is  not  attached  to  the  two  documents  under  consideration  and  has 
not  been  found  in  the  Department’s  files. 

7  The  first  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Experts  in  New  York  ended 

on  April  5  when  the  Committee  submitted  to  the  Security  Council  a  report 

recommending  the  adoption  of  23  rules  of  procedure  regarding  meetings,  agenda, 

representation,  and  credentials,  and  secretariat.  Intended  to  replace  or  supple¬ 

ment  rules  1-15  of  the  provisional  rules  of  the  Security  Council  drawn  up  by 

the  Preparatory  Commission  and  adopted  by  the  Council  during  January- 

February,  the  report  also  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  supplementary  rule  regard¬ 
ing  communications  from  nongovernmental  sources.  The  Security  Council  on 
April  9  adopted  the  new  rules,  with  minor  amendments ;  these  were  incorporated 

into  United  Nations  document  S/35  (see  SC,  1st  yr.,  1st  series,  Suppl.  No.  2,  pp. 

15  ff.,  annex  lc).  Rule  30  of  the  February  rules  (voting)  became  Rule  27  in  the 
April  9  rules. 
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excessive  haste,  he  has  not  been  able  to  control  it.8 1  suggested  to  him 
that  in  such  circumstances  he  should  make  every  effort  to  obtain  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  Committee  members  to  the  United  States  desiderata  on 
the  question  of  abstention  from  voting  by  parties  to  a  dispute ;  and  that 
we  were  hoping  to  clear  a  statement  of  such  desiderata  with  Mr.  Hiss 
and  Mr.  Cohen  today.  In  the  meantime,  the  memoranda  prepared  by 
Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Hiss  on  the  question  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  his 
arguments. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  who  are  the  proponents  of  excessive 
speed  are  the  Soviet  and  French  representatives.  The  basis  of  their 
position  is  that  their  experts  on  procedure  will  not  be  in  New  York 
long  and  they  want  to  get  the  job  completed  before  they  go. 

It  might  now  be  appropriate  for  Mr.  Stettinius  to  have  an  informal 
conversation  with  Mr.  Gromyko  9  and  M.  Bonnet 10  with  a  view  to 
slowing  down  the  processes  of  the  Committee.  He  could  very  ap¬ 
propriately  point  out  that  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Experts 
should  be  continuing  in  nature,  and  that  to  adopt  Rules  on  such  im¬ 
portant  subjects  as  are  now  before  the  Committee  without  adequate 
consideration  would  serve  in  the  long  run  to  retard  rather  than  to 
expedite  the  work  of  the  Security  Council.11 * * 


501.BC/4-1246 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Extracts]  14 

secret  urgent  New  York,  April  12, 1946 — 8 : 30  p.  m. 

[via  Courier] 

71.  Daily  Secret  Summary  .  .  . 

Committee  of  Experts  .  .  . 


8  A  comprehensive  program  for  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Experts  as  regards 
rules  of  procedure  was  outlined  in  a  memorandum  of  April  3  drafted  by  the 
Associate  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Security  Affairs  (Bancroft)  ;  by 
April  9  it  had  been  approved  within  the  Department  and  was  ready  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  Permanent  Delegation  (501.BC/U-946). 

'  A.  A.  Gromyko,  Soviet  Representative  on  the  Security  Council. 

10  Henri  Bonnet,  French  Representative  on  the  Security  Council. 

11  No  record  of  such  an  approach  by  Mr.  Stettinius  has  been  found  in  the  Depart¬ 

ment’s  files. 

u  Attention  is  invited  to  the  special  procedure  used  in  this  compilation  with 
regard  to  the  printing  of  extracts  in  daily  summary  telegrams.  As  these  tele¬ 

grams  are  multi-subject,  the  usual  Foreign  Relations  practice  of  describing  omis¬ 
sions  in  a  bracketed  note  is  not  followed.  Instead,  omissions  are  indicated  by 
dots  when  such  omissions  involve  subjects  in  the  summary  telegrams  other  than 
proposals  under  discussion  by  the  Committee  of  Experts  relative  to  Article  27. 
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The  next  document  discussed  was  S/Procedure/51,14  a  group  of  ad¬ 
ditional  rules  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  chapter  on  conduct  of 
business.  These  were  originally  part  of  a  list  submitted  by  the  U.S. 
representative 15  and  which  were  discussed  by  a  three-man  sub-com¬ 
mittee  appointed  April  11.  .  .  . 

The  U.S.  representative,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  explained  that 
during  the  course  of  the  meeting  he  had  received  new  instructions 
from  his  government  concerning  Rule  A16  (S/Procedure/51),  which 
had  already  received  general  agreement  in  substance  from  the  commit¬ 
tee.  Since  his  government  had  raised  important  questions  of  principle 
relating  to  it,  he  requested  that  the  committee  defer  final  approval  of 
Rule  A  for  several  days ; 17  this  was  granted.  .  .  . 

Stettinius 


001.BC/4-1346  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative  at  the 
United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

secret  Washington,  April  13,  1946 — 11  a.m. 

18.  For  Johnson  from  Hiss.  Text  of  proposed  Rules  of  Procedure 18 
discussed  in  telephone  conversation  April  12  between  Johnson  and 
Bancroft  is  as  follows: 

Rule  A— “In  announcing  the  results  of  a  procedural  vote,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  indicate  the  number  of  members  voting  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  action  and  shall  state  whether  the  proposed  action  has  been 
taken. 

In  announcing  the  results  of  a  substantive  vote,  the  President  shall 
indicate  the  number  of  members  voting  in  favor  of  the  proposed  action, 
and  the  permanent  members  concurring;  the  number  of  members 
voting  against  and  the  permanent  members  voting  against;  and  the 
number  of  members  abstaining  and  the  permanent  members  abstain- 


14  This  document  contained  nine  draft  rules,  “A”  through  “I”. 

15  Joseph  E.  Johnson. 

10  Regarding  Rule  A,  see  footnote  *,  p.  288. 

17  Presumably  this  was  the  result  of  the  telephone  conversation  between  Mr. 
Bancroft  in  Washington  and  Mr.  Johnson  in  New  York  described  in  Bancroft’s 
memorandum,  supra. 

13  A  Permanent  Delegation  memorandum  dated  May  6  identifies  these  rules  as 
(new)  “rules  in  lieu  of  S/Proeedure/51/Rev.  1,  Rule  A”  (10  Files,  document 
SD/S/137).  These  were  proposed  by  the  Counselor  of  the  Department,  Mr.  Cohen, 
who  wrote  in  a  memorandum  of  April  12,  apparently  the  basis  of  this  telegram, 
“I  am  in  doubt  whether  it  is  wise  to  submit  rules  of  procedure  which  may  affect 
the  trend  of  thinking  on  some  of  the  most  delicate  voting  questions  until  we 
have  had  chance  to  discuss  our  views  informally  with  members  of  the  Council 
and  their  experts. 

“If  we  must  go  into  these  questions  now,  I  should  suggest  that  the  following 
two  rules  should  be  submitted.  .  .  .”  ( 5 01. B C/4-1246) 
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mg.  Unless  a  permanent  member  abstaining,  affirmatively  indicates 
that  it  does  not  concur,  it  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  exercised  its 
veto  right,  but  shall  be  deemed  to  be  willing  to  concur  without  voting 
on  whatever  action  the  Council  may  take  by  an  affirmative  vote  of 
seven  members  including  the  concurring  votes  of  the  other  permanent 
members.” 

Rule  C — “In  accordance  with  Article  27(3)  a  party  to  a  dispute  shall 
abstain  from  voting  on  non-procedural  matters,  and  in  announcing 
any  vote  on  any  such  matter  the  President  shall  record  any  member 
which  he  deems  to  be  a  party  to  a  dispute  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  27(3)  as  not  voting.  If  any  member  of  the  Council  appeals  a 
ruling  of  the  President  either  that  a  member  shall  abstain  or  shall 
not  abstain  from  voting,  the  President’s  ruling  may  be  overruled  by 
a  procedural  vote.” 

Further  telegram  follows.19  [Hiss.] 

Byrnes 


301.BC/4-1346  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative  at  the 

United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

secret  Washington,  April  13,  1946 — 2  p.  m. 

19.  For  Johnson  from  Hiss.  Reference  our  telegram  April  13 20 
sending  text  of  two  rules  for  use  in  informal  conversations  with  the 
representatives  on  the  Committee  of  Experts. 

In  general,  after  discussion  with  Mr.  Cohen,  we  feel  that  you  must 
make  it  clear  to  the  Committee  that  its  agreement  on  any  rule  of  pro¬ 
cedure  must  be  regarded  only  as  tentative  and  not  binding  on  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  your  acceptance  as  a  representative  on 
the  Committee  of  an  agreed  rule  of  procedure  is  an  ad  referendum 
acceptance  and  is  subject  to  approval  here. 

We  still  retain  our  view  that  controversial  rules  should  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  prematurely  by  the  Committee  of  Experts  and  would  therefore 
prefer  the  Committee  to  consider  rules  which  are  susceptible  of 
prompt  agreement  and  do  not  involve  Charter  interpretation. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  Rule  B  set  forth  in  the  earlier 
telegram  as  the  firm  position  of  the  United  States  Government.  How¬ 
ever,  it  can  be  used  to  promote  discussion  in  the  Committee  of  Experts 
or  elsewhere  and  may  be  helpful  in  your  efforts  to  persuade  the  other 

”  Telegram  19,  April  13,  2  p.  m.,  infra. 

so  Telegram  18,  supra. 
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members  to  the  view  that  a  permanent  member  may  abstain  from 
voting  on  the  Council  without  exercising  a  veto. 

The  question  of  the  matters  before  the  Council  to  be  decided  by  a 
procedural  vote  or  by  a  substantive  vote  is  one  that  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Committee  of  Experts  in  its  entirety  and  not  in  its 
application  to  a  single  case.  We  would  recommend  that  the  Committee 
could  usefully  consider  an  inventory  of  matters  which  should  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Council  by  substantive  and  by  procedural  votes.  This 
would  enable  the  Committee  members  to  see  the  problem  as  a  whole 
and  to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  Council  action  must  be  taken  by 
one  or  the  other  types  of  vote. 

We  suggest  that  Rule  C  be  used  as  a  first  step  in  discussion  only  if 
the  Committee  determines  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  Rule  31,  proposed  by  the  Soviet  representative  or  another  specific 
rule  dealing  with  other  problems  set  forth  in  Rule  C.  [Hiss.] 

Byrnes 


501.BC/4-1546 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative  at  the 

United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

secret  Washington,  April  15,  1916 — 8  p.  m. 

24.  To  Johnson  from  Hiss.  We  transmitted  to  you  today  by  pouch 
Minutes  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Meeting  of  Committee  of  Five  Deputies 
at  San  Francisco  on  May  29,  1945. 21  We  call  your  attention  to  discus¬ 
sion  on  pages  three  to  six  inclusive,  where  Sobolev 22  opposed 
Pasvolsky’s  23  proposal  that  Conference  answer  list  of  questions  on 
application  of  voting  procedure  on  ground  that  Security  Council  itself 
after  its  organization  should  decide  questions  rather  than  Conference. 

In  our  recommendation  that  Committee  of  Experts  could  usefully 
consider  inventory  of  matters  which  should  be  determined  by  pro¬ 
cedural  or  by  substantive  vote  and  in  suggesting  to  Committee 
specific  rules  calling  for  procedural  or  substantive  votes  of  Council, 
US  is  in  effect  carrying  out  procedure  suggested  in  San  Francisco  by 
Soviet  representative.  [Hiss.] 

Byrnes 


11  Not  printed. 

“A.  A.  Sobolev,  member  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  to  the  San  Francisco 
Conference. 

23  Leo  Pasvolsky,  Adviser,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  San  Francisco 
Conference. 
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501.BC/4-1546 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Extract] 

secret  urgent  New  York,  April  15,  1946 — 9 :  30  p.  m. 

[via  Courier] 

74.  Daily  Secret  Summary  .... 

Committee  of  Experts  .... 

The  bulk  of  the  day’s  discussion  attached  to  the  Soviet  proposal  to 
amend  Eule  31  (Item  3;  S/Procedure/17).  At  the  outset,  Professor 
Stein,  the  IJSSK  representative,24  contended  that  the  present  rules  on 
voting  now  in  force  are  not  precise  enough,  and  that  his  amendment 
was  intended  to  clarify  the  voting  procedure  using  as  the  juridical 
basis  the  four-power  declaration  at  San  Francisco  and  the  Charter 
itself.  “The  text  is  clear,”  Professor  Stein  said.  “It  should  be  adopted 
or  rejected  as  you  like.” 

Mr.  Hasluck,  the  Australian  representative,  then  questioned  Stein 
as  to  what  his  amendment  meant  when  it  referred  to,  in  paragraph 
two  of  his  proposal,25  “.  .  .  any  other  dispute  which  does  not  fall 
under  Article  33  .  .  .”  Stein  replied  that  the  Charter  enabled  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  to  discuss  many  types  of  disputes  although  its  principal 
responsibilities  related  to  those  under  Article  33. 

Chairman  Liang,  giving  his  interpretation  of  the  legal  status  of 
“disputes”,  concluded,  after  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Charter’s  ref¬ 
erences  to  disputes,  that  it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Charter  to  limit  the  application  of  the  abstention  clause  of 
Article  27,  Par.  3,  to  disputes  brought  up  under  Article  33. 

Mr.  Johnson,  U.S.  representative,  agreed  with  the  chairman’s  re¬ 
marks  and  added  that  he  could  not  in  any  case  accept  a  rule  of  pro¬ 
cedure  limiting  the  obligation  to  abstain  from  voting  solely  to  the  type 
of  disputes  referred  to  in  Article  33.  The  Egyptian  representative,  Mr. 
Saba,  associated  himself  with  the  chairman’s  and  Mr.  Johnson’s  re¬ 
marks,  as  did  the  U.K.,  French,  Brazilian  and  Polish  representatives. 

Prof.  Stein  then  said  that  since  it  was  agreed  that  there  were  two 
types  of  disputes  it  was  necessary  “from  the  logical  viewpoint”  to  dis- 

"  Professor  B.  E.  Stein  had  replaced  Mr.  Orekhov  on  March  28  as  Soviet  dele¬ 
gate  in  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Experts. 

“The  Soviet  proposal  is  found  in  New  York’s  unnumbered  and  undated  tele¬ 
gram  which  was  received  in  the  Department  on  March  22 ;  see  p.  251.  Paragraph 
two  reads :  “Should  the  Security  Council  consider  a  situation  provided  for  by 
Article  34  or  any  other  dispute  which  does  not  fall  under  Article  33,  all  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council  are  entitled  to  participate  in  voting.” 
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tinguish  between  these  two.  The  Council’s  first  duty  is  to  distinguish 
between  the  two,  and  the  second  duty,  after  they  have  made  a  distinc¬ 
tion  is  to  decide  whether  the  parties  to  the  dispute  should  abstain  from 
voting.  He  was  not  convinced  that  the  voting  process  should  be  the 
same  for  both  distinct  types  of  disputes. 

It  was  agreed  that  under  Article  34,  the  Council  first  must  decide  to 
“investigate  any  dispute  .  .  .”  and  second,  must  decide  “whether  the 
continuance  of  the  dispute  ...  is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security.” 

Liang  agreed  that  there  could  be  a  distinction  in  disputes  but  added 
that  they  had  different  consequences.  However,  these  had  no  bearing 
on  the  voting  procedure,  and  Article  27  (3)  was  effective  in  both  cases. 
Johnson  enlarged  this  point  and  stated  that  since  a  party  to  a  dispute 
should  not  be  a  judge  in  its  own  case,  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Council  should  not  have  the  right  to  prevent  determination  of  what 
particular  class  of  dispute  exists. 

The  committee  discussed  this  problem  further  but  adjourned  at  1 :  00 
p.  m.  until  Tuesday,  April  16,  without  coming  to  a  decision.  Since  the 
Security  Council  meets  at  11 :  00  a.  m.  Tuesday,  April  16,  the  commit¬ 
tee  will  probably  meet  at  3 :  00  p.  m.  Tuesday,  for  continued  discussion 
on  the  Soviet  veto  proposal,  and  probably  will  take  up  immediately 
Paragraph  3  thereof. 

In  the  course  of  Sunday,  April  14,  and  Monday,  April  15,  U.S. 
representative  Johnson  informally  and  confidentially  presented  copies 
of  the  suggested  U.S.  revision  of  Article  (A) — (S/Procedure/51)  — 
relating  to  announcement  of  votes 26  to  his  U.  K.,  China,  U.S.S.R.  and 
French  colleagues  on  the  committee  of  experts,  in  the  order  given. 

In  each  case  Johnson  made  it  clear  that  this  was  a  suggestion  on 
which  the  U.S.  would  like  comments.  He  referred  specifically  to  the 
two  discussions  in  San  Francisco  on  this  point  among  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Big  Five,  and  explained  that  this  background  was  the 
reason  for  showing  copies  at  this  time  only  to  representatives  of  the 
permanent  members.  Lawford  and  Chaumont 27  made  no  comment  on 
the  substance.  Liang  thought  China  would  accept  the  concept  of 
abstention.  Stein,  while  he  made  clear  the  need  to  talk  to  Gromyko, 
said  that  he  personally  was  not  in  favor  of  forcing  a  state  to  vote  if  it 
wished  to  abstain.  This  is  perhaps  significant  in  light  of  the  fact  John¬ 
son  told  Stein  in  detail  of  Lavrentiev’s  position  at  San  Francisco. 

Johnson  also  discussed  with  Lawford  and  Liang  the  proposed  rule 
relating  to  parties  to  a  dispute  (Department’s  urtel  18). 28  Both  Liang 

*  That  Is,  Mr.  Johnson  distributed  texts  of  Rule  B  as  set  forth  in  telegram  18, 
to  New  York,  April  13,  p.  262. 

"  Mr.  Chaumont  was  the  French  delegate  on  the  Committee  of  Experts. 

58  See  Rule  C,  telegram  18,  April  13,  p.  262. 
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and.  Lawford  had  doubts  as  to  whether  there  was  sound  legal  basis  for 
this  procedure.  Johnson  has  not  yet  had  time  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  Chaumont  and  Stein. 


Stettinius 


501. BC/4— 1646  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Extract] 

secret  urgent  New  York,  April  16, 1946 — 10 : 15  p.  m. 

[via  Courier] 

81.  Daily  Secret  Summary.  .  .  . 

Committee  of  Experts.  .  .  . 

Discussion  on  the  Soviet  proposal  (S/Procedure/17)  was  then  re¬ 
sumed  and  dealt  with  paragraph  three  of  item  three.29  Liang  pointed 
out  that  this  paragraph  actually  consisted  of  three  parts : 

1.  Whether  the  question  under  consideration  by  the  Council  is  one 
of  procedure  shall  be  approved  by  a  vote  of  seven  members  of  the 
Council  including  concurring  votes  of  all  the  permanent  members; 

2.  Whether  the  question  under  consideration  is  a  dispute  or  a  situa¬ 
tion  shall  be  approved  by  a  vote  of  seven  members  of  the  Council  in¬ 
cluding  concurring  votes  of  all  the  permanent  members; 

3.  Whether  the  dispute  is  of  the  nature  referred  to  in  Article  33  of 
the  Charter  shall  be  approved  by  a  vote  of  seven  members  of  the 
Council  including  concurring  votes  of  all  the  permanent  members. 

General  agreement  was  reached  on  point  one,  since  it  stemmed 
directly  from  the  San  Francisco  declaration  by  the  Big  Five.30  How¬ 
ever,  several  members  contended  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  spell  out 
such  a  rule  since  the  San  Francisco  declaration  existed  to  guide  the 
Council. 

The  Polish  representative  pointed  out  that  some  questions  were 
obviously  procedural  and  others  obviously  substantive,  therefore  a 
rule  stating  exactly  which  questions  were  procedural  should  be  drawn 
up.  Johnson  (U.S.)  declared  he  would  like  to  see  each  question  labeled 
as  to  whether  it  was  procedural  or  substantive  and  the  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  drawn  up  accordingly.  Lawford  (U.K.)  agreed  with  this,  say- 

“ Paragraph  3  reads:  “The  decision  of  whether  the  question  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Security  Council  is  of  procedural  nature  and  also  of  whether  the 
question  under  consideration  is  a  dispute  or  situation  and  whether  this  dispute  is 
of  the  nature  referred  to  in  Article  33  of  the  Charter  shall  be  regarded  as  accepted 
if  it  is  voted  for  by  seven  members  of  the  Security  Council  including  the  con¬ 
curring  votes  of  all  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council.” 

*°  i.e.,  the  June  7, 1945,  Statement  by  the  Four  Sponsoring  Powers ;  see  footnote 
96,  p.  253. 
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ing  ms  government  would  like  clear,  comprehensive  and  automatic 
decisions  as  to  whether  voting  should  be  on  a  procedural  basis  or  not. 
Hasluck  (Australia)  said  everyone  recognized  that  there  was  a  clear 
division  on  most  questions  as  to  whether  they  required  substantive  or 
procedural  vote,  but  that  the  committee  should  try  to  reduce  the  middle 
.ground  of  doubtful  questions  to  an  area  as  small  as  possible.  These 
would  have  to  be  settled  by  ad  hoc  decisions. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  the  second  part  of  the  problem. 
Hasluck  questioned  what  the  political  effects  of  rules  drafted  on  this 
problem  would  be,  since  a  party  to  a  dispute,  if  unscrupulous,  could 
remove  a  future  ban  on  its  participation  in  voting  by  using  the  veto 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  question.  Chairman  Liang,  speaking  as  the 
•Chinese  representative,  reminded  the  committee  that  the  Yalta 
formula  was  set  up  only  with  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  documents  as  a 
basis.  Thus,  he  cautioned,  when  the  Yalta  formula  mentions  “disputes” 
it  also  means  “situations.”  He  added  that  any  widening  of  the  veto 
power  should  be  guarded  against,  since  the  sponsoring  powers  who 
made  the  San  Francisco  declaration  pledged  to  the  smaller  nations 
only  limited  use  of  the  veto.  Adoption  of  the  Soviet  proposal’s  inter¬ 
pretation  could  hardly  be  considered  consonant  with  such  a  pledge,  he 
reasoned.  Johnson  subscribed  to  Liang’s  remarks  and  pointed  out  that 
two  points  were  involved:  1)  Decision  as  to  whether  a  dispute  or 
situation  exists;  and  2)  Decision  as  to  who,  under  Article  27(3)  are 
parties  to  a  dispute.  1)  is  clearly  substantive,  but  he  could  not  accept 
such  a  rule  unless  it  also  included  a  rule  on  2) . 


Stettinius 


•501.BC/4-2446 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Extract] 

secret  urgent  New  York,  April  24, 1946 — 10  p.  m. 

[via  Courier] 

105.  Daily  Secret  Summary  .... 

Committee  of  Experts  .  .  . 

The  Security  Council’s  Committee  of  Experts  met  at  Hunter  College 
at  10 :30  a.  m.  Wednesday,  April  24,  and  proceeded  to  discussion  of 
Item  3  of  S/Procedure/17,  the  Soviet  proposal  for  the  redraft  of 
Eule  31.32 

”  The  Committee  of  Experts  had  put  this  question  aside  and  considered  other 
matters  during  the  period  April  17-23. 
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The  Committee  agreed  at  request  of  Soviet  representative  Stein  to 
discuss  the  third  point  in  the  third  paragraph  of  this  item,  which  says 
that  the  “decision  ....  whether  the  dispute  is  of  the  nature  referred 
to  in  Article  33  of  the  Charter  shall  be  regarded  as  accepted  if  it  is 
voted  for  by  seven  members  of  the  Security  Council,  including  the 
concurring  votes  of  all  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council.” 

Van  Blokland  (Netherlands)  gave  a  prepared  statement  which  dealt 
primarily  with  the  second  point  in  the  third  paragraph  of  Item  3. 
This  concerns  the  vote  on  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  question  under 
consideration  is  a  dispute  or  a  situation.  Van  Blokland  felt  that  the 
rule  should  be  concerned  not  only  with  the  vote  on  this  question  but 
also  with  the  problem  of  determining  whether  the  question  is  a 
situation  or  dispute. 

The  burden  of  his  argument  was  that  procedures  should  be  set  up 
to  narrow  the  doubtful  area  between  the  two  questions  and  make  it 
easier  for  the  Council  to  decide  whether  the  matter  was  a  situation 
or  a  dispute.  In  effect,  his  criterion  for  determining  whether  a  dispute 
exists  in  a  doubtful  case  is  if  a  situation  violates  justice  and  interna¬ 
tional  law  and  somebody  brings  it  to  the  Council’s  attention.  As  an 
example,  he  said  if  troops  of  one  country  lined  the  border  of  another 
country  this  could  be  considered  only  a  situation,  but  if  the  first 
country  conducted  fifth  column  activities  and  charged  that  this  was  a 
fact,  then  the  situation  thus  became  a  dispute.  He  left  himself  open 
on  how  the  Council  would  decide  on  this  point  if  the  claim  that  a 
dispute  exists  was  challenged  by  some  other  state.  He  understood  both 
sides  of  the  argument  but  leaned  to  the  idea  of  considering  it  a 
procedural  matter. 

At  this  point,  Stein  called  the  Committee’s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  agreed  to  discuss  the  third  point  of  the  paragraph  and  there¬ 
fore  requested  the  views  of  the  members  on  this. 

Liang  (China),  Lawford  (U.K.)  and  Johnson  (U.S.)  all  stated  that 
they  thought  the  decision  relating  to  this  point  should  be  by  substan¬ 
tive  vote,  but  each  insisted  that  the  rule  should  contain  provisions 
setting  forth  the  obligatory  abstention  from  voting  of  Council  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  parties  to  the  dispute  in  question. 

Hasluck  (Australia),  and  de  la  Colina  (Mexico),  although  agree¬ 
ing  tentatively  on  this  point,  did  not  express  firm  opinions  on  Stein’s 
specific  proposal.  Hasluck  brought  up  the  question  of  the  binding  effect 
of  the  four-power  statement  at  San  Francisco.  Johnson  and  Chaumont 
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(France)  stated  categorically  that  it  is  binding  on  the  five  powers, 
Chaumont  specifically  including  France  on  this  point.33 

Hasluck  denied  that  it  bound  any  but  the  five  powers,  while  de  la 
Colina  declared  that  this  was  at  least  a  moot  point.  Johnson  agreed 
with  de  la  Colina  and  pointed  out  that  at  San  Francisco,  committee 
3(1)  had  agreed  not  to  vote  on  this  point.  Stein  argued  that  the  four- 
power  statement  was  binding  on  all,  basing  his  argument  on  the  fact, 
that  he  knew  of  no  existing  document  which  contradicts  this 
interpretation. 

Stein,  at  this  point,  indicated  that  he  wished  to  summarize  the 
debate,  but  Johnson,  with  Stein’s  permission,  proceeded  to  summarize 
the  arguments  he  had  presented  in  the  committee  on  the  three  parts 
of  the  third  paragraph  of  the  Soviet  proposal  for  Rule  31. 

1 )  With  respect  to  determining  whether  a  procedural  or  substantive 
decision  is  involved,  Johnson  stated  that  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
four-power  statement  at  San  Francisco  made  it  clear  that  such  a  deci¬ 
sion  must  be  substantive.  However,  he  could  not  accept  a  rule  such  as 
the  Soviets  proposed  unless  there  had  previously  been  spelled  out  the 
vote  by  which  decisions  under  each  rule,  where  a  decision  is  required, 
were  to  be  taken.  Indeed,  he  was  not  sure  that  even  then  the  Soviet 
rule  would  be  desirable. 

2)  As  to  the  decision  whether  a  situation  or  dispute  exists,  that  also 
is  substantive.  Here  again,  however,  Johnson  opposed  any  rule  on 
this  point  unless  coupled  with  a  satisfactory  rule  taking  care  of  the 
distinct  and  separate  issue  of  determining  who  are  to  be  considered 
parties  to  a  dispute  for  the  purposes  of  Article  27(3). 

3)  The  decision  whether  the  dispute  is  of  the  kind  referred  to  in 
Article  33  is  also  substantive.  Johnson  opposed,  however,  a  rule  to 
cover  only  this  question  under  Chapter  VI  and  did  not  wish  to  accept 
it  unless  coupled  with  as  many  rules  as  the  committee  would  draft 
relating  to  other  decisions  under  Chapter  VI.  Moreover,  the  question 
of  abstention  of  parties  would  also  have  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  this  rule. 

Stein  declared,  after  Johnson’s  summary,  that  the  USSR  attached 
great  importance  to  these  amendments  since  they  felt  that  the  absence 
of  rules  of  procedure  on  these  points  would  hamper  the  work  of  the 
Council.  The  lack,  or  absence,  of  precise  rules,  he  added,  may  have 
consequences  not  only  of  juridical  but  also  political  importance,  and 
may  block  the  work  of  the  Council  and  affect  its  prestige. 

He  noted  that  even  those  who  admitted  they  are  bound  by  the  four- 
power  statement  do  not  want  these  rules.  He  pointed  out,  “without 
criticizing”,  that  such  binding  includes  the  obligation  to  carry  out  the 
four-power  statement  with  implementing  rules.  He  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  after  the  statements  made  by  Liang,  Hasluck,  Johnson  and 


“  See  footnote  96,  p.  253. 
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Lawford  on  the  Soviet  proposals,  that  the  committee  should  present  an 
objective  report  to  the  Council,  not  at  once,  but  in  the  near  future,  on 
the  discussion  on  Rule  31  of  the  Soviet  proposal. 

As  the  meeting  closed,  Johnson  requested  permission  to  speak  first 
at  the  next  meeting  in  connection  with  certain  remarks  Stein  had  made 
in  his  summary  and  particularly  on  Stein’s  proposal  that  a  report 
should  be  made  to  the  Council  on  the  various  views  on  the  Soviet 
amendment.  Hasluck  also  reserved  the  right  to  speak  on  these  points  at 
the  next  meeting.  The  committee  meets  again  at  10 : 30  a.  m.  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  25. 

After  the  meeting,  in  a  brief  discussion  with  Chaumont,  Johnson 
said  that  he  opposed  such  a  report,  as  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 
Chaumont  said  that  if  his  delegation  agreed  on  this,  he  would  support 
J ohnson’s  opposition  to  such  a  report.34 


501.BC/ 4-2640  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  urgent  New  York,  April  26,  1946 — 12 : 10  p.  m. 

[Received  1:44  p.  m.] 

113.  Attention  Hiss.  Request  instructions  regarding  position  on 
Rule  A  of  S/Procedure/51,  revision  1,  in  light  of  the  following.35 

As  you  will  recall  Johnson,  acting  under  instructions,  reserved  the 
U.S.  position  on  this  rule  and  at  his  request  Committee  deferred  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  it.  Subsequent  to  receipt  of  your  Nos.  18  and  19 
of  April  13,  Johnson  handed  copies  of  rule  B  set  forth  in  former  to 
representatives  of  U.K.,  France,  China  and  U.S.S.R.  explaining  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  rule  and  stating  that  he  realized  it,  in  effect,  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  reversal  of  decision  reached  by  Big  Five  at  San  Francisco, 
June  11  [7],  1945.  Fie  said  that  his  Government  had  given  further 
consideration  to  this  question  and  believed  that  abstention  of  per¬ 
manent  members  parties  to  a  dispute  was  both  desirable  and  consistent 
with  provisions  of  Charter. 

Johnson  has  now  ascertained  the  views  of  his  four  colleagues  as 
follows.  The  French  are  rather  in  favor  of  the  proposed  rule.  The 
British  see  no  objection  to  the  proposed  rule  but  believe  it  would  be 

84  At  the  meeting  on  April  25  Mr.  Johnson  made  a  prepared  statement  declaring 
his  opposition  to  the  Soviet  request  that  a  special  report  bo  made  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  consideration  of  the  Soviet  rule  for  voting  contained  in  the  proposal 
for  a  new  Rule  31.  This  statement  was  incompletely  reported  in  telegram  110, 
April  25,  from  New  York,  not  printed.  (501.B C/4-2546) 

85  See  telegram  71,  April  12,  8 :30  p.  m.,  from  New  York,  p.  261. 
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difficult  to  reach  agreement  on  it.  The  Chinese  apparently  share  the 
British  view.  Stein,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  he  has  consulted 
his  Government  and  that  it  is  opposed  to  such  a  rule.  While  a  perma¬ 
nent  member  cannot  be  forced  to  vote  he  said,  against  its  wishes,  the 
Charter  clearty  imposes  a  special  obligation  on  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  and  they  should  not  be  encouraged  by  such  a  rule  to  abstain. 
Moreover,  there  might  be  serious  practical  difficulties  if  so  many, 
abstain  as  to  make  an  affirmative  vote  impossible. 

It  appears  certain  that  discussion  on  rule  A  of  S/Procedure/51  will 
take  place  early  next  week.  Johnson  has  indicated  to  all  four  of  his 
above-mentioned  colleagues  that  he  may  submit  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  this  rule  at  that  time,  but  has  made  no  final  decision  on  this 
point. 

In  view  of  the  facts  that  this  rule  would,  in  effect,  reverse  a  five- 
power  agreement  and  that  Soviet  Government  opposes  it,  Johnson 
desires  instructions  regarding  its  submission  to  Committee  as  a  whole. 
If  he  is  not  to  introduce  it,  what  attitude  should  be  taken  toward 
present  rule  A?  If  it  is  introduced  and  Stein  announces  his  opposition, 
what  course  should  be  followed  ? 

It  is  our  tentative  view  that  rule  A,  as  it  stands,  can  be  accepted 
without  prejudicing  possible  later  amendment  along  the  lines 
suggested  in  proposed  redraft. 

Stettinius 


501.BC/4-2646  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative 
at  the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

secret  Washington,  26  April  1946 — 1  p.  m. 

37.  For  Johnson  from  Hiss.  This  relates  to  Buie  A  of  S/Proce- 
dure/51/Bev.  1  (reurtel  No.  113  of  April  26) . 

Inasmuch  as  Buie  A  does  make  it  mandatory  on  the  President  after 
a  vote  is  taken  to  state  whether  the  question  voted  on  has  been  carried, 
we  believe  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Committee  of  Experts  to 
adopt  Buie  A  as  it  now  stands  without  having  considered  the  question 
of  the  voluntary  abstention  of  a  permanent  member. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  where  it  is  preferable 
for  the  Council  to  have  no  rule  of  procedure  than  to  have  one  on  which 
unanimous  agreement  has  not  been  reached.  Furthermore,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  our  proposed  Buie  B  has  been  shown  only  to  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  permanent  members  and  not  to  the  representatives  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Council,  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  the  views 
of  those  governments.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  Committee  of  Experts 
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should  reach  a  decision  on  this  question  in  great  haste  and  would 
prefer  to  have  it  discussed  at  some  length  and  over  a  period  of  time. 

Stein’s  opposition  to  the  rule  appears  to  be  not  against  its  practical 
operation  but  against  the  existence  of  the  rule  itself.  His  admission 
that  a  permanent  member  cannot  be  forced  to  vote  against  its  wishes 
appears  to  us  to  indicate  that  he  would  not  necessarily  attack  the 
validity  of  a  resolution  of  the  Council  on  a  substantive  matter  which 
was  adopted  by  the  necessary  majority  except  for  a  permanent  mem¬ 
ber  who  voluntarily  abstained.  This  seems  further  to  indicate  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  having  a  rule  on  this  subject  at  the  present 
time. 

As  far  as  his  arguments  against  the  rule  are  concerned,  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  that  the  permanent  members  have  a  special  obligation  to 
vote  on  questions  coming  before  the  Council  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  Charter  itself  demands  that  they  must  vote  on  every  issue 
where  they  are  willing  to  accept  a  decision  of  the  Council  without 
affirmatively  voting  for  it. 

We  are  not  particularly  impressed  with  his  second  argument  that 
there  might  be  practical  difficulties  in  obtaining  the  necessary  majority 
if  permanent  members  are  permitted  to  abstain.  The  same  reasoning 
would  apply  to  the  abstention  of  non-permanent  members  which  under 
the  Charter  and  according  to  past  practices  of  the  Council  is  clearly 
permissible. 

Accordingly,  you  should  urge  the  Committee  not  to  adopt  Eule  A 
in  its  present  form.  [Hiss.] 

Acheson 


501.BC/5-346  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United,  States  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

secret  urgent  Washington,  May  3,  1946 — 2  p.  m. 

44.  For  Johnson  from  Hiss.  We  are  transmitting  today  by  pouch 
minutes  of  Twenty-fourth  Meeting  of  Committee  of  Five  Deputies 
on  May  26,  1945. 37  We  call  to  your  attention  section  on  pages  1  and  2 
entitled  “Answers  to  Questions  on  Voting  Procedure.”  Note  that  Com¬ 
mittee  approved  of  answers  contained  in  Annex  D  and  “recommended 
that  the  revised  draft  would  also  be  considered  by  the  five  delegations.” 
Question  22  contained  in  Annex  B  reads  as  follows : 

“In  case  a  decision  has  to  be  made  under  Chapter  VIII,  Section  A, 
or  under  the  second  sentence  of  Chapter  VIII,  Section  C,  paragraph  1, 


"  Not  printed. 
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will  a  permanent  member  of  the  Council  be  entitled  to  participate  in 
a  vote  on  the  question  whether  the  permanent  member  is  itself  a  party 
to  the  dispute  or  not  ?” 

The  answer  to  question  22  as  contained  in  Annex  D  reads  as  follows : 

“This  question  seems  to  be  based  on  a  most  unlikely  hypothesis.  But 
if  a  permanent  member  of  the  Council  were  involved  in  a  dispute  and 
argued  in  the  Council  that  he  was  not  involved  in  a  dispute,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  would  presumably  make  its  decision  on  this  point  by  a  vote  of 
seven  including  the  votes  of  the  permanent  members  other  than  the 
permanent  member  who  was  alleged  to  be  involved  in  the  dispute.” 

Hartley  38  who  drew  up  minutes  of  this  meeting  informs  us  that  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions  were  never  referred  to  Five  Delegations  or  to 
Conference.  At  Twenty -ninth  Meeting  of  Committee  of  Five  Deputies 
on  May  29, 1945,  Deputies  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Security  Council 
itself  after  its  organization  rather  than  Conference  should  answer 
the  question.  This  decision  which  was  proposed  by  Sobolev  was 
brought  to  your  attention  in  Amdel  24  of  April  15, 1946. 

This  telegram  for  your  information  in  your  discussions  in  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Experts  and  does  not  represent  change  of  Department’s 
position  set  forth  in  Amdel  19,  dated  April  13,  1946.39  [Hiss.] 

Acheson 


501.BC/5-2946  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  New  York,  May  29,  1946 — 4 :  30  p.  m. 

251.  There  follows  the  substance  of  a  memorandum  of  conversation 
regarding  voting  in  the  Security  Council,  which  took  place  on  May  28, 
1946,  between  Cadogan,  accompanied  by  Lawford  and  Gore-Booth,40 


s3  Robert  W.  Hartley,  technical  expert  on  the  U.S.  Delegation. 

80  No  further  progress  was  made  in  the  Committee  of  Experts  at  this  time  on 
the  question  of  voting,  the  Committee  reporting  to  the  Security  Council  on  May  13 
that  “It  was  the  view  of  certain  members  of  the  Committee  that  this  chapter 
[that  is,  the  chapter  entitled  “Voting’’]  should  contain  detailed  provisions  cover¬ 
ing.  both  the  mechanics  of  the  vote  and  the  majorities  by  which  the  various 
decisions  of  the  Council  should  be  taken.  There  was  a  full  and  free  exchange  of 
views  on  this  subject  in  the  Committee.  It  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  further 
study  of  this  question  and  to  recommend  the  retention  for  the  time  being  of  rule 
27  of  the  provisional  rules  of  procedure  (document  S/35),  which  now  becomes 
rule  37.”  Rule  37  read :  “Voting  in  the  Security  Council  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  relevant  Articles  of  the  Charter  and  of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.”  (SC,  1st  yr.,  1st  series,  Suppl.  No.  2,  pp.  23  and  27) 

For  a  summary  of  this  phase  of  the  voting  problem,  see  document  SD/A/C.1/7, 

p.  282. 

40  Paul  H.  Gore-Booth,  British  Foreign  Office  expert  on  United  Nations  affairs. 
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and  myself,  accompanied  by  Noyes,  H.  V.  Johnson41  and  J.  E. 
Johnson. 

“Following  discussion  of  the  Iranian  question  (which  is  recorded 
in  a  separate  memorandum  from  Mr.  Noyes) ,  Sir  Alexander  raised  the 
question  of  rules  relating  to  voting  in  the  Security  Council.  This  had 
been  one  of  his  objectives  in  requesting  a  meeting.  In  the  ensuing  dis¬ 
cussion  the  following  points  were  brought  out : 

1.  Determination  of  Procedural  and  Substantive  Decisions. 

With  respect  to  the  Soviet  proposal  for  a  rule  providing  that  the 

decision  as  to  whether  a  question  is  substantive  or  procedural  should 
be  taken  by  a  qualified  vote.  J.  E.  Johnson  restated,  at  Cadogan’s  re¬ 
quest,  the  position  which  he  had  taken  in  the  Committee  of  Experts. 
This  was  that  the  Soviet  proposal  only  covered  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  statement  by  the  four  sponsoring  governments  at  San  Francisco, 
and  that  it  should  be  read  only  in  context  of  the  previous  paragraphs 
of  that  statement.  J.  E.  Johnson  suggested  that  an  attempt  might  be 
made  to  define  those  decisions  which  are  clearly  procedural  and  those 
which  are  clearly  substantive  either  by  means  of  separate  lists  or  by 
an  indication  in  each  relevant  rule  as  to  the  manner  which  the  decision 
is  to  be  taken.  Only  after  this  is  done,  would  such  a  rule  as  the  Soviets 
have  proposed  be  at  all  acceptable.  Mr.  Noyes  emphasized  this  last 
point  by  stating  that  we  do  not  consider  that,  if  a  question  is  raised 
as  to  the  kind  of  vote  to  be  taken,  the  decision  must  always  be  a  sub¬ 
stantive  one.  There  was  complete  agreement  on  this  point,  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  remarking  that  from  paragraph  2  of  the  four  power  state¬ 
ment  itself  it  is  clear  that  certain  decisions  will  unquestionably  be 
procedural. 

There  seemed  to  be,  however,  considerable  doubts  as  to  whether  such 
a  solution,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Johnson  would  be  sufficient.  Sir 
Alexander  doubted  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  induce  the  Soviets 
to  accept  the  idea  of  stating  in  each  rule  the  nature  of  the  vote  to  be 
taken,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that,  even  if  this  were  done  or  a  list  of 
decisions  agreed  upon,  there  still  might  be  too  broad  an  area  in  which 
doubt  might  arise.  It  was  remarked,  for  example,  that  however  com¬ 
plete  the  list  might  be,  there  would  still  be  room  to  question  whether 
that  part  of  the  Iranian  resolution  of  April  4,  which  requested  reports 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Iran,  was  procedural  or  substantive. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  this  question  requires  further 
study. 

2.  Disputes,  Situations  and  Parties  to  a  Dispute. 


41  Hersc-hel  V.  Johnson,  newly-appointed  Deputy  Representative  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Security  Council.  Mr.  Johnson  assumed  his  position  on  May  8,  and 
upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stettinius  in  early  June  became  Acting  United  States 
Representative  at  the  United  Nations  and  head  of  the  Permanent  Delegation. 


310-101—72- 
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It  was  pointed  out  to  Sir  Alexander  that  the  US  feels  that  a  dis¬ 
tinction  should  be  made  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  determination 
as  to  whether  the  Council  is  dealing  with  a  situation  or  dispute  within 
the  meaning  of  Chapter  VI  and,  on  the  other,  the  determination  as 
to  who  should  be  considered  parties  to  a  dispute  within  the  meaning 
of  Article  27 (3).  The  proposal,  which  had  been  informally  submitted 
earlier  to  the  representatives  on  the  Committee  of  Experts  of  the  other 
permanent  members,42  was  again  shown  to  Cadogan  and  the  reason 
for  proposing  that  the  determination  of  parties  to  a  dispute  should  be 
made  by  a  ruling  of  the  President  was  explained.  Cadogan  indicated 
that  he  felt  the  acceptance  of  such  a  rule  would  be  a  very  happy  solu¬ 
tion,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  the  Soviets  could  be  induced  to  accept 
it.  He  recognized  that  the  history  of  the  Yalta  Formula  gave  grounds 
for  endeavoring  to  interpret  “parties  to  a  dispute-’  as  meaning 
“parties  in  interest”.  He,  nevertheless,  felt  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
speak  of  “a  party  to  a  situation”  and  expressed  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  Soviets  would  accept  such  a  modification  of  the  letter  of 
the  charter. 

Cadogan  then  raised  the  question  of  the  Foreign  Office's  proposal 
for  the  definition  of  a  dispute.43  It  was  agreed  that  the  text  proposed 
by  the  Foreign  Office  is  not  satisfactory,  and  that  some  attempt  should 
be  made  to  revise  it.  There  seemed  to  be  general  agreement,  however,, 
that,  while  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  formulate  a  definition 
of  a  dispute  which  would  take  care  of  all  possible  contingencies,  a  care¬ 
fully  drafted  definition  might  be  useful  in  working  toward  the  de¬ 
sired  end  of  preventing  a  permanent  member  from  blocking  its  own 
exclusion  from  voting.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  Gore-Booth, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  Foreign  Office  background  of  this  paper, 
remarked  that  he  understood  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  def¬ 
inition  to  have  been  to  wipe  away  the  distinction  between  “situations” 
and  “disputes”  and  to  include  all  matters  in  the  latter  category. 

The  British  representatives  having  stressed  the  Foreign  Office’s 
interest  in  this  approach,  and  requested  US  criticisms  of  the  paper, 
they  were  informed  that:  (a)  the  draft  did  not  adequately  take  care 
of  frivolous  claims;  (5)  it  confused  the  definition  of  a  dispute  with 
that  of  a  party  to  a  dispute;  and  (c)  paragraph  (2)  dealt  only  with 
disputes  of  the  nature  referred  to  in  Article  33  of  the  charter. 

It  was  agreed  that  Lawford  and  J.  E.  Johnson  should  get  together 
with  a  view  to  drafting  a  new  paper  which  the  UK  delegation  might 
send  to  the  F oreign  Office  for  comment. 

42  Refers  to  Rule  C  in  telegram  18,  to  New  York.  April  13,  p.  262. 

43  See  attachment  in  telegram  12,  from  New  York,  March  28,  p.  253. 
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It  was  agreed  that  the  two  approaches  mentioned  above — that  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  US  and  that  advanced  by  the  Foreign  Office — are 
not  mutually  exclusive  and  that  both  avenues  should  be  pursued. 

3.  Future  Discussions  of  Voting  Rules. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  Cadogan,  the  US  representatives 
stated  that  their  Government  does  not  favor  forcing  the  issue  if  agree¬ 
ment  cannot  be  reached  in  the  Committee  of  Experts.  The  US  believes 
that  this  issue  should  be  dealt  with  very  cautiously  and  that  the  matter 
should  be  allowed  to  simmer.  It  was  further  stated  by  the  US  repre¬ 
sentatives  that,  in  their  personal  opinions,  no  good  would  be  served 
by  pushing  this  issue  very  hard  while  the  Iranian  case  is  still  before 
the  Council.  Cadogan  and  his  advisers  appeared  to  agree  with  both 
points,  although  they  gave  the  impression  that  the  Foreign  Office 
may  have  been  leaning  toward  forcing  the  issue  in  open  meetings  of 
the  Security  Council. 

There  was  some  discussion  of  the  advisability  of  informal  five-power 
conversations  at  the  expert  level.  There  was  tentative  agreement  that 
such  discussions  should  not  in  any  case  be  held  until  after  the  matter 
had  been  given  further  study  both  by  the  two  delegations  in  New  York 
and  by  their  respective  governments.” 

Stettinitjs 


501.BC/5-2946  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  United  States  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

secret  Washington,  June  12,  1916 — 7  p.  m. 

92.  For  J.  E.  Johnson  from  Hiss.  Reference  telephone  conversation 
June  10  between  Bancroft  and  J.  E.  Johnson  concerning  Rule  of 
Procedure  proposed  by  U.Iv.  defining  dispute  set  forth  in  no.  12  of 
March  28,  from  New  York. 

The  problem  of  defining  a  dispute  in  the  rules  raises  the  entire  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  voting  procedure  of  the  SC  and  our  position  set  forth  in 
Amclel  18  and  19  of  April  13. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  that  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  definition  of 
a  dispute  incorporated  into  the  Rules  of  Procedure  might  accomplish 
the  desired  result  of  preventing  a  permanent  member  from  vetoing  the 
Council’s  decision  that  it  must  abstain  from  voting.  However,  we  doubt 
if  such  a  comprehensive  definition  would  be  acceptable  to  all  the 
members  of  the  SC  at  the  present  time. 

We  therefore  believe  that  any  advantage  to  be  gained  through  our 
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favoring  a  rule  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  British  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  following  considerations : 

1.  TV  e  agree  with  your  position  as  set  forth  in  your  telegram  251  of 
May  29  distinguishing  between  a  determination  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  dispute  or  situation  and  the  separate  and  not  necessarily  related 
determination  as  to  the  parties  to  abstain  from  voting.  The  U.S.  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  type  of  vote  that  will  be  required  on  the  latter  determina¬ 
tion  is  set  forth  in  Amdel  18  and  19  of  April  13.  A  rule  of  procedure 
such  as  that  proposed  by  the  U.K.  which  fails  to  differentiate  between 
the  meaning  of  dispute  as  used  in  Article  27  (3)  and  its  meaning  in 
other  sections  of  the  Charter  would  be  inconsistent  with  this  position 
and  might  complicate  future  discussion  of  the  whole  voting  and 
abstention  problem. 

2.  We  believe  that  your  suggestion  to  the  British  as  set  forth  in 
telegram  251  of  May  29  that  parties  involved  in  a  situation  as  well  as 
parties  to  a  dispute  must  abstain  from  voting  is  sound  both  historically 
and  analytically.  The  definition  of  a  dispute  in  the  rules  would,  we 
believe,  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  assert  this  position. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  best  way  to  distinguish  between  procedural 
and  substantive  questions  is  to  indicate  those  decisions  which  are 
clearly  procedural  and  those  which  are  clearly  substantive  either  by 
separate  lists  or  by  an  indication  in  each  relevant  rule  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  decision  is  to  be  taken.  We  believe  the  Soviets  should 
be  willing  to  accept  this  procedure  in  view  of  Professor  Stein’s  state¬ 
ments  to  the  Committee  of  Experts  ( S/Procedure/60,  p.  6)  and  also 
since  such  a  procedure  is  in  accord  with  the  Soviet  proposal  at  San 
Francisco.  (See  Amdel  24,  April  15).  While  the  procedure  of  enumer¬ 
ating  in  the  Rules  the  substantive  and  procedural  decisions  is  not 
closely  related  to  the  idea  of  defining  a  dispute,  we  fear  that  the  British 
approach  might  tend  to  shift  the  emphasis  from  our  approach  which 
we  believe  over  a  period  of  time  has  greater  chances  of  success. 

4.  Finally,  we  see  no  real  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  work  out 
a  satisfactory  definition  of  a  dispute.  Hartley  informs  us  that  numerous 
previous  efforts  have  been  made  and  were  unsuccessful. 

Although  as  you  point  out  in  your  251  of  May  29  the  UK  and  US 
approaches  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  any  attempt  by  the  British 
to  press  for  an  agreed  definition  of  dispute  in  the  Committee  of  Ex¬ 
perts  will  raise  all  the  angles  of  the  whole  voting  problem. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  you  try  to  persuade  the  British  to  post¬ 
pone  any  discussion  of  this  matter.  It  may  be  that  developments 
during  the  summer  may  alter  the  British  position.  Fikewise  on  the 
basis  of  further  information  which  you  may  furnish  us  it  might  be 
desirable  to  reconsider  our  position  upon  Mr.  Cohen’s  return  from 
Europe.45  [Hiss.] 

Byrnes 


40  The  Counselor  of  the  Department  (Cohen)  was  about  to  leave  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  the  Paris  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  (June  13). 
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501.BC/6-1246  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
{Johnson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Extract] 

secret  urgent  >7ew  York,  June  12,  1946 — 8  :  35  p.  m. 

[via  Courier] 

308  ..  . 


Lawford  (UK)  indicated  on  June  11  to  J.  Johnson  (US)  that  he 
would  probably  introduce  the  U.K.  proposal  relating  to  the  definition 
of  a  dispute  into  the  Committee  of  Experts  in  about  a  week.  He  hoped 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  agreement  in  the  Committee  of 
Exjierts  without  getting  into  the  whole  question  of  voting  in  the 
Security  Council. 

Lawford  hinted,  however,  that  if  further  discussions  make  it  appear 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  early  agreement  on  the  definition 
of  disputes,  he  might  tell  his  Government  of  the  difficulties  and  ask 
permission  to  drop  the  matter  for  the  time  being. 

Lawford  read  a  Foreign  Office  report  which  made  the  following 
points : 

1.  That  the  U.  S.  would  be  well-advised  to  drop  its  proposal  relating 
to  abstention  of  parties  to  a  dispute.  For  one  thing  this  would  create 
two  new  concepts  unknown  to  the  Charter,  (a)  a  party  to  a  situation, 
( b )  an  issue.  Secondly,  it  was  illogical  to  attempt  to  disqualify  a 
State  from  voting  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  party  to  a  dispute  before 
determination  has  been  made  that  a  dispute  exists. 

2.  The  Foreign  Office  would  like  to  support  the  U.S.  concept  of 
extending  the  scope  of  procedural  decisions  by  the  adoption  of  a  list 
of  matters  which  would  be  deemed  procedural,  or  by  a  similar  device. 

3.  In  answer  to  Lawford’s  earlier  query  as  to  whether  the  definition 
should  not  be  extended  to  cover  cases  in  which  a  state  does  not  contest 
the  facts  or  inferences  but,  nevertheless,  is  actually  involved  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  with  another  State,  the  Foreign  Office  thought  this  would  be  a 
most  unlikely  situation.  It  was,  however,  willing  to  insert  in  Para¬ 
graph  A  (2),  following  the  word  “contest”,  the  words  “or  do  not 
admit”. 

4.  In  connection  with  point  (3)  the  Foreign  Office  made  it  clear 
that  its  proposed  definition  was  not  meant  to  be  all  inclusive,  but  was 
merely  designed  to  narrow  the  area  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  dispute. 

5.  Commenting  on  Lawford’s  report  that  U.S.  representatives  had 
pointed  out  that  Paragraph  A  (2)  of  the  U.K.  proposal  appeared  to 
limit  the  definition  of  disputes  to  those  which  endanger  or  are  likely 
to  endanger  the  international  peace  and  security,  London  said  that  this 
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was  intentional.  The  Foreign  Office  added  that  in  its  view  the  Security 
Council  could  not,  under  the  Charter,  deal  with  disputes  of  any  other 
character. 

6.  The  Foreign  Office  failed  to  comment  on  the  U.S.  suggestion  that 
Paragraph  A  (3)  of  the  proposal  related  to  a  definition  of  a  party  to 
a  dispute  rather  than  to  that  of  a  dispute.  It  did  say  however,  in 
response  to  a  specific  query,  that  all  three  of  the  states  referred  to  in 
this  paragraph  would  in  its  opinion  be  parties  to  a  dispute. 


Johnson 


501.BC/6-1446  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
{Johnson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  New  York,  June  14,  1946 — 9  p.  m. 

[Received  9:10  p.  m.] 

316.  For  Hiss.  Following  receipt  of  urtel  No.  92,  June  12,  and  of 
telephoned  report  of  discussion  on  June  13  in  Mr.  Cohen’s  office  con¬ 
cerning  that  part  of  mytel  308,  June  12,  relating  to  definition  of  dis¬ 
pute.  J.  E.  Johnson  yesterday  requested  appointment  with  Lawford 
(U.K.).  He  read  Lawford  your  92  except  for  last  two  sentences  and 
then  added  that,  since  receiving  report  of  the  conversation  of  June  11 
(mytel  308),  US  Government  had  taken  an  even  stronger  position 
regarding  the  definition  of  a  dispute.  Johnson  stated  that,  in  view  of 
the  US  Government  there  is  nothing  in  the  Charter  which  makes  a 
rule  defining  a  dispute  necessary,  or  desirable.  Moreover,  his  govern¬ 
ment  had  informed  him  that  it  is  quite  firmly  opposed  to  the  UK 
proposal  for  a  definition  of  a  dispute,  because  (1)  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  text,  and  (2)  it  wishes  to  avoid  discussing  this  question  un¬ 
less  there  is  complete  discussion  of  entire  voting  question. 

At  Lawf orcl’s  request  the  US  views  were  later  given  to  him  in  an 
informal  memorandum. 

Lawford,  who  fully  understands  our  position  and  is  obviously  un¬ 
happy  about  both  the  text  of  the  proposal  and  the  Foreign  Office’s 
insistence  of  introducing  it  now,  intends  to  tell  F.O.  at  once  of  US 
views.  He  also  read  Johnson  a  draft  of  a  letter  to  F.O.  in  which  he 
raised  some  of  the  points  mentioned  in  mytel  308  (for  more  complete 
report  of  June  11  talk,  see  memorandum  of  conversation  given 
Bancroft40).  The  letter  also  emphasized  the  inadvisability  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  proposal  without  advance  US  concurrence:  Lawford  wrote 
in  this  connection  that,  on  the  basis  of  previous  experience,  he  felt 
that  the  proposal  would  have  little  chance  of  adoption  by  Committee 
of  Experts  in  absence  of  UK-US  agreement  on  it. 


48  Not  found  in  Department  files. 
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Following  a  brief  discussion,  Lawford,  feeling  F.O.  would  not  alter 
its  position  on  his  recommendation  alone,  wondered  whether  matter 
might  not  be  referred  to  Paris  for  discussion  between  Jebb47  and 
Cohen.  I  believe  this  suggestion,  which  Lawford  intends  to  pass  on 
to  Cadogan,  merits  serious  consideration  and  would  appreciate  your 
views.48 

Johnson 


740.00119  Council/6-1846  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  France  ( Gaffery ) 

secret  Washington,  June  18,  1946 — 7  p.  m. 

2926.  Secclel  289.  For  Benjamin  Cohen.  Joseph  Johnson  has  had  a 
series  of  conversations  with  Lawford  of  the  UK  delegation  in  New 
York  and  has  pointed  out  in  emphatic  terms  our  reaction  to  the  British 
proposal  that  the  term  “dispute”  be  defined  in  the  Rules  of  Procedure 
of  the  SC. 

Johnson  has  reported  that  (New  York  telegram  316,  June  14) 
although  Lawford  is  willing  to  recommend  to  the  FonOff  that  the 
proposal  be  dropped,  he  does  not  feel  that  it  will  alter  its  position  on 
his  recommendation  alone.  Accordingly,  Lawford  has  suggested  that 
a  conversation  between  you  and  Jebb  might  help  to  change  the  FonOff 
view.  Cadogan  has  requested  FonOff  to  ask  Jebb  to  discuss  question 
with  you. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  you  may  wish  to  bring  the  matter  up 
with  Jebb  in  the  hope  that  the  FonOff  can  be  dissuaded  from  pursuing 
its  present  course. 

Repeated  to  New  York  as  Dept’s  96. 

Aciieson 


740.00119  Council/6-2046  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  France  ( Gaffery )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  us  urgent  Paris,  June  20,  1946 — 7 :  30  p.  m. 

[Received  10 :  08  p.  m.] 

3017.  Delsec  603.  For  Hiss  from  Cohen.  Had  talk  with  Jebb  at 
lunch  today  on  rules  regarding  disputes.  Told  him  our  fears  regarding 
their  proposed  definitions  and  our  feeling  that  it  might  be  better  to 
delay  action  now. 

47  H.  M.  G.  Jebb,  Counsellor,  British  Foreign  Office,  principally  engaged  in 
United  Nations  affairs  at  this  time. 

48  In  telegram  324.  June  17,  8:10  p.  m.,  Minister  Johnson  stated:  “Lawford 
informed  member  US  delegation  today  .  .  .  that  Cadogan  has  requested  Foreign 
Office  to  ask  Jebb  to  take  up  question  of  definition  of  a  dispute  with  Cohen  in 
Paris.”  Mr.  Johnson  suggested  also  that  air.  Cohen  be  informed  of  the  substance 
of  the  conversations  in  New  York.  (501.BC/6-1746) 
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Also  explained  our  position  that  charter  does  not  require  a  finding 
by  the  Council  that  there  is  a  dispute  or  a  determination  of  the  parties 
to  a  dispute,  but  that  these  questions  may  be  raised  in  connection  with 
the  right  to  vote  and  then  decided  as  a  procedural  matter.  I  had  not 
yet  received  your  Secdel  296  43  and  he  did  not  appear  to  be  briefed  on 
their  position. 

He  listened  sympathetically  and,  while  not  committing  himself 
definitely  to  our  position,  did  not  seem  disposed  to  advance  contrary 
position,  merely  indicating  that  some  of  their  people  thought  that 
their  definitions  might  be  helpful  rather  than  harmful.  He  also  in¬ 
dicated  that  there  was  a  division  among  their  people  regarding  our 
position  on  the  effect  of  abstention  though  he  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  our  position. 

Caffery 


TO  Files  :  SD/A/C.1/7 

Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  50 

Present  Status  of  Discussions  in  the  Committee  of  Experts  on 
Voting  in  the  Security  Council 

The  question  of  voting  in  the  Security  Council  has  been  raised  in 
the  Committee  of  Experts  on  three  occasions  and  has  been  discussed 
among  members  of  the  Committee  of  Experts  but  not  formally  raised 
before  the  Committee  on  two  other  occasions.  It  is  convenient  to  con¬ 
sider  this  subject  by  summarizing  briefly  the  discussions  that  took 
place  on  each  of  these  occasions.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  a  number 
of  problems  arose  and  a  number  of  positions  were  taken  on  collateral 
issues  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  voting  which  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  summarized.  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  the  most 
important  problems  raised  in  the  Committee  of  Experts  relating  to 
voting,  reference  is  made  to  a  document  entitled  Compulsory  Absten¬ 
tion  from  Voting  under  Article  27  ( 3 )  of  the  Charter  (SD/S/2I7).51 

Very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Committee  of  Experts 
towards  interpreting  Article  27.  However,  considerable  progress  was 


49  Telegram  2934,  June  19,  11  a.  m„  to  Paris,  not  printed;  it  transmitted  the 
text  of  the  British  proposal  for  defining  disputes. 

This  document,  drafted  as  a  briefing  jmper  for  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  Second  Part  of  the  First  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  under  date  of 
October  2,  1946,  sums  up  the  Committee  of  Experts  phase  of  the  Security  Council 
voting  question.  It  is  being  printed  here  for  purposes  of  convenience. 

151  This  collection  of  papers  is  identified  in  the  10  Files  as  SD/S/247.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  subject,  consisting  of  six  units:  (1)  introduction, 
(2)  positions  taken  at  San  Francisco,  (3)  positions  taken  in  the  Security  Council, 
(4)  positions  taken  before  the  Committee  of  Experts.  (5)  recent  (to  June  121 
memoranda,  telegrams,  etc.,  in  the  Department  concerning  the  United  States 
position,  (6)  conclusion. 
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made  in  the  development  of  techniques  for  interpreting  that  Article.  In 
general,  it  was  agreed  by  all  Representatives  that  procedural  decisions 
of  the  Security  Council  should  be  enumerated  in  the  Rules  of  Pro¬ 
cedure.  It  was  further  agreed  that  after  as  full  an  enumeration  as 
possible  of  procedural  decisions,  the  question  of  whether  other  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Security  Council  were  procedural  would  require  the 
concurrence  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Council. 

Undoubtedly,  very  little  agreement  was  reached  in  the  application 
of  these  techniques.  For  example,  no  agreement  was  reached  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  decision  approving  reports  from  the  Security  Council 
to  the  General  Assembly.  Also  while  it  was  recognized  that  a  per¬ 
manent  member  of  the  Council  a  party  to  a  dispute  must  abstain  from 
voting  on  decisions  in  connection  with  that  dispute,  no  agreement  was 
reached  as  to  whether  or  not  the  alleged  party  to  the  dispute  must 
abstain  from  voting  on  the  preliminary  questions  as  to  whether  the 
matter  was  a  dispute  or  a  situation,  whether  the  dispute  endangered 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  and  whether  the 
State  was  in  fact  a  party  to  the  dispute.  As  will  be  pointed  out  con¬ 
siderable  agreement  on  most  of  these  problems  was  achieved  among 
the  Representatives  on  the  Committee  of  Experts  other  than  the 
Representatives  of  USSR. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  Committee  of  Experts  discussions  is 
that  they  indicate  the  approaches  towards  consideration  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  voting  which  are  most  likely  to  secure  support  for  the  United 
States  position.  A  summary  of  the  most  important  discussions  in  the 
Committee  of  Experts  follows: 

I.  Security  Council  Rule  of  Procedure  on  Voting 

The  Committee  of  Experts  recommended  in  February  1946  and  the 
Security  Council  adopted  the  following  Rule  of  Procedure  on  voting : 

“Voting  in  the  Security  Council  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
relevant  Articles  of  the  Charter  and  of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.’’  (Rule  40) 

This  Rule  of  Procedure,  which  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
problem  of  voting  cannot  be  dealt  with  summarily,  was  adopted  pro¬ 
visionally  by  both  the  Committee  of  Experts  and  the  Security  Council 
without  any  substantial  discussion. 

To  quote  the  Report  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  General 
Assembly  (page  47)  : 52 

62  This  is  an  incorrect  page  citation  which  should  read  p.  87  (United  Nations, 
Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  Second  Part,  Supple¬ 
ment  No.  1,  “Report  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  General  Assembly.  .  . 
Further,  the  quotation  which  follows  is  out  of  context ;  actually,  it  appeared  in 
the  May  13  Committee  of  Experts  Report  to  the  Security  Council ;  see  foot¬ 
note  39,  p.  274. 
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“There  was  a  full  and  free  exchange  of  views  on  this  subject  in  the 
Committee.  It  was  the  view  of  certain  of  its  members  that  the  Chapter 
on  Voting  should  contain  detailed  provisions  covering  both  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  the  vote  and  the  majorities  by  which  the  various  decisions 
of  the  Council  should  be  taken.  But  since  the  Committee  was  not  able 
to  draft  additional  rules  of  procedure  on  this  subject,  it  was  decided  to 
defer  further  consideration  of  the  problem  to  a  later  date.” 

II.  “ Rule  3  V ’  Proposed  by  Representative  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  greater  part  of  the  discussion  of  voting  in  the  Security  Council 
has  centered  around  the  consideration  of  the  so-called  “Rule  31”  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  Committee  of 
Experts.  This  proposal,  which  is  contained  in  S/Procedure/17,  is  as 
follows : 

Rule  31  proposed  by  Soviet  Representative  in  S/ Procedure/ 17 

“ Ride  31.  Should  the  Security  Council  consider  a  dispute  provided 
for  by  Article  33  of  the  Charter,  a  party  to  the  dispute  shall  abstain 
from  voting  in  acordance  with  paragraph  3  of  Article  27  of  the 
Charter. 

Should  the  Security  Council  consider  a  situation  provided  for  by 
Article  34  or  any  other  dispute  which  does  not  fall  under  Article  33, 
all  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  are  entitled  to  participate  in 
voting. 

The  decision  of  whether  a  question  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Security  Council  is  of  procedural  nature  and  also  of  whether  the 
question  under  consideration  is  a  dispute  or  situation  and  whether  this 
dispute  is  of  the  nature  referred  to  in  Article  33  of  the  Charter  shall 
be  regarded  as  accepted  if  it  is  voted  for  by  seven  members  of  the 
Security  Council  including  the  concurring  votes  of  all  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council.” 

The  discussion  of  the  problems  raised  by  this  Rule  of  Procedure 
which  took  place  between  April  15-25,  1946,  was  extremely  extensive 
and  in  some  instances  went  far  beyond  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
Rule.  The  positions  taken  by  the  respective  delegates  on  the  four  main 
issues  raised  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  proposed  Rule  were 
as  follows : 

A.  Decision  of  Security  Council  as  to  whether  a  matter  is  of  a 
procedural  nature. 

a.  The  rule  proposed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  provides  that  the  decision  of 
whether  the  question  under  consideration  by  the  Securitv  Council  is 
of  procedural  nature  shall  be  by  a  substantive  vote.  In  view  of  para¬ 
graph  2  of  Part  II  of  the  Four  Power  Declaration  it  would  be  difficult 
for  the  United  States  to  take  a  contrary  position  without  violating  the 
Four  Power  Declaration.  This  is  recognized  by  the  United  States  Rep¬ 
resentative,  S/Procedure/70,  page  7.  Only  Australia  and  Netherlands 
suggested  that  the  determination  of  this  question  should  be  by  pro¬ 
cedural  vote.  Australia,  S/Procedure/7l,  page  2  and  73,  page  3; 
Netherlands,  S/Procedure/75,  page  4. 
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b.  In  the  Four  Power  Declaration  it  was  contemplated  that  the  area 
covered  by  such  a  ride  should  be  restricted  as  much  as  possible  through 
specifying  in  the  Rules  of  Procedure  the  types  of  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  requiring  a  procedural  vote.  The  following  Repre¬ 
sentatives  have  approved  of  such  a  procedure : 

U.S.,  S/Procedure/60,  page  2:  Australia,  S/Procedure/60,  page  2; 
Netherlands,  S/Procedure/75,  page  4;  Poland,  S/Procedure/60,  page 
3;  France,  S/Procedure/60,  page  3;  U.S.S.R.,  S/Procedure/60,  page 
4  and  70,  page  8;  U.K.,  S/Procedure/60,  page  5;  China,  S/Proce¬ 
dure/70,  page  5, 

The  further  enumeration  of  procedural  decisions  through  Rules  of 
Procedure  was  deferred  in  the  Committee  of  Experts  until  completion 
of  urgently  required  rules  on  subjects  which  were  less  controversial. 

B.  Decision  of  Security  Council  as  to  whether  a  dispute  under  Chap¬ 
ter  VI  is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security. 

a.  The  U.S.S.R.  proposal  provides  that  such  a  decision  should  be  by 
a  substantive  vote.  This  is  undoubtedly  in  accordance  with  the  discus¬ 
sions  at  San  Francisco.  This  position  was  approved  by  the  Representa¬ 
tive  of  China,  S/Procedure/61,  Rev.  1,  page  1  and  70,  page  4;  U.S., 
S/Procedure/70,  page  4. 

b.  However,  the  U.S.S.R.  proposed  rule  likewise  provides  that  the 
parties  to  a  dispute  shall  not  abstain  from  voting  unless  the  dispute 
falls  under  Article  33  (i.e.,  endangers  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security).  All  Representatives  excepting  the  Representative 
of  U.S.S.R.  agreed  that  there  is  nothing  in  Article  27  (3)  which  justi¬ 
fies  such  distinction  in  connection  with  the  duty  to  abstain  from  vot¬ 
ing.  The  U.S.S.R.  position  on  this  question  was  opposed  by  the 
following  Representatives : 

U.S.,  S/Procedure/57,  page  3;  S/Procedure/70,  page  7;  China, 
S/Procedure/57,  page  2  and  61,  Rev.  1,  page  3;  Egypt,  S/Proce¬ 
dure/57,  page  3;  U.K.,  S/Procedure/57,  page  3;  Poland,  S/Proce¬ 
dure/57,  page  4;  France,  S/Procedure/57,  page  5;  Australia,  S/ 
Procedure/70,  page  5,  71,  page  2,  73,  page  4;  Mexico,  S/Procedure/70, 
page  6;  Brazil,  S/Procedure/57,  page  3.  U.S.S.R.  defended  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  S/Procedure/57,  page  4. 

C.  Decision  of  the  Security  Council  as  to  whether  a  matter  before  the 
Council  is  a  dispute  or  situation. 

a.  In  the  discussions  in  the  Committee  of  Experts  it  is  frequently 
pointed  out  that  the  decision  of  the  Council  as  to  whether  a  dispute 
or  situation  exists  has  consequences  in  addition  to  those  relating  to 
the  problem  of  abstention  from  voting.  (S/Procedure/73,  pages  4  and 
5)  for  example,  a  State  which  is  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations 
may,  under  Article  32,  participate  in  the  discussion  in  the  Security 
Council  of  a  dispute  but  not  of  a  situation.  (Probably  a  State  involved 
in  a  situation  could  lie  invited  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Security  Council  under  the  general  powers  of  the  Council  or  in  certain 
circumstances  under  Article  35.  See  paper  on  Technical  Aspects  of 
Proposals  for  Liberalized  Interpretation  of  Four  Power  Statement 
and  Article  27,  page  6).  Likewise,  under  Article  33,  the  parties  to  a 
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dispute  are  required  to  seek  a  solution  by  means  of  their  own  choice. 
This  requirement  does  not  extend  to  the  parties  involved  in  a  situa¬ 
tion.  The  U.S.S.R.  position  is  that  the  determination  of  whether  a 
dispute  or  situation  exists  should  be  by  a  substantive  vote.  The  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  France  and  the  United  States  have  tentatively  acquiesced 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  position  except  on  the  question  of  abstention  from 
voting  (France,  S/Procedure/60,  page  7,  61,  Rev.  1,  page  6;  U.S., 
S/Procedure/70,  page  7).  The  Representatives  of  Netherlands  and 
Australia  suggested  that  such  a  decision  might  be  by  a  procedural 
vote  (Netherlands,  S/Procedure/75,  page  4;  Australia,  S/Proce¬ 
dure/60,  page  6  and  73,  page  6) . 

b.  The  United  States,  however,  has  taken  a  position  that  in  the 
interpretation  of  Article  27  (3)  no  distinction  should  be  made  between 
disputes  and  situations — in  other  words  that  the  term  “dispute”  should 
cover  “situations”.  As  is  pointed  out  in  the  memorandum  on  the 
History  of  the  Toting  Problem  (Chapter  on  Yalta  Conference  I, 
4,  d)  and  also  in  the  memorandum  on  the  Technical  Aspects  of  Pro¬ 
posals  for  a  Liberalized  Interpretation  of  Article  27  ( 3 )  and  the  Four 
Power  Statement  (page  6)  it  appears  that  the  omission  of  the  word 
“situation”  from  Article  27  was  inadvertent.53  The  United  States  Rep¬ 
resentative  therefore  contended  that  parties  involved  in  situations  as 
well  as  parties  to  a  dispute  should  be  required  to  abstain  from  voting 
under  Chapter  VI  of  the  Charter.  The  following  Representatives  have 
supported  this  position : 

U.S.,  S/Procedure/60,  page  8  and  70,  page  7:  Australia,  S/Pro¬ 
cedure/60,  page  6,  71,  page  2  and  73,  page  5;  China,  S/Procedure/60, 
page  8  and  61,  Rev.  1,  page  4;  Netherlands,  S/Procedure/75,  page  3; 
Mexico,  S/Procedure/70,  page  6. 

D.  Decision  of  the  Security  Council  as  to  whether  a  State  is  a  party 
to  a  dispute. 

This  problem  is  not  raised  directly  by  the  proposed  Rule  31.  How¬ 
ever,  if  Rule  31  were  adopted,  there  would  be  practically  no  occasion 
for  a  vote  on  the  question  of  the  parties  to  a  dispute  since  an  alleged 
party  to  a  dispute  could  exercise  its  veto  power  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  proceedings.  However,  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  any  rule  in 
accordance  with  the  position  taken  by  the  United  States  Representa¬ 
tive,  this  problem  would  arise. 

In  the  discussions  in  the  Committee  of  Experts  the  following 
Representatives  have  indicated  that  the  decision  of  this  question  should 
be  by  procedural  vote : 

Australia,  S/Procedure/73,  page  5;  Netherlands,  S/Procedure/75, 
page  4. 

The  Representative  of  China  has  indicated  that  the  decision  of  this 


63  None  of  these  is  printed.  They  are  found  in  the  10  Files  as  documents 
SD/S/681,  SD/S/668A,  and  SD/A/71A,  respectively.  They  are  included  also 
with  two  other  documents  in  a  collection  of  position  papers  entitled  “Unanimity 
Rule  and  Related  Issues”  which  was  prepared  by  the  Department  for  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  First  Session  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  scheduled  to  meet  in  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1946. 
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question  should  be  by  a  substantive  vote  with  alleged  parties  to  the 
dispute  abstaining  from  voting.  S/Procedure/61,  Rev.  1,  page  1. 

The  United  States  has  taken  no  definite  position  on  this  matter  in 
the  Committee  of  Experts  except  as  hereinafter  set  forth  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  “Rule  C”. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  another  aspect  of  the  voting  problem, 
unrelated  to  Article  27.] 

IV.  Proposed  Rules  B  and  C. 

In  Amdel  18  of  April  13, 1916  the  Department  communicated  to  the 
United  States  Delegation  two  proposals  for  Rules  of  Procedure  on 
the  subject  of  voting.  These  proposals  were  as  follows : 

Rule  B.  “In  announcing  the  results  of  a  procedural  vote,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  indicate  the  number  of  members  voting  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  action  and  shall  state  whether  the  proposed  action  has  been 
taken. 

“In  announcing  the  results  of  a  substantive  vote,  the  President  shall 
indicate  the  number  of  members  voting  in  favor  of  the  proposed  action, 
and  the  permanent  members  concurring;  the  number  of  members 
voting  against  and  the  permanent  members  voting  against;  and  the 
number  of  members  abstaining  and  the  permanent  members  abstain¬ 
ing.  Unless  a  permanent  member  abstaining,  affirmatively  indicates 
that  it  does  not  concur,  it  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  exercised  its 
veto  right,  but  shall  be  deemed  to  be  willing  to  concur  without  vot¬ 
ing  on  whatever  action  the  Council  may  take  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  seven  members  including  the  concurring  votes  of  the  other  per¬ 
manent  members.” 

In  Amdel  19  of  April  13  the  United  States  Representative  was 
authorized  to  discuss  Rule  B  under  the  following  circumstances : 

“We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  Rule  B  set  forth  in  the  earlier 
telegram  as  the  firm  position  of  the  U.S.  Government.  However,  it 
can  be  used  to  promote  discussion  in  the  Committee  of  Experts  or 
elsewhere  and  may  be  helpful  in  your  efforts  to  persuade  the  other 
members  to  the  view  that  a  permanent  member  may  abstain  from 
voting  in  the  Council  without  exercising  a  veto.” 

Rule  G.  “In  accordance  with  Article  27  (3)  a  party  to  a  dispute  shall 
abstain  from  voting  on  non -procedural  matters,  and  in  announcing 
any  vote  on  any  such  matter  the  President  shall  record  any  member 
which  he  deems  to  be  a  party  to  a  dispute  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  27  (3)  as  not  voting.  If  any  member  of  the  Council  appeals 
a  ruling  of  the  President  either  that  a  member  shall  abstain  or  shall 
not  abstain  from  voting,  the  President's  ruling  may  be  overruled  by  a 
procedural  vote.” 

In  Amdel  19  the  United  States  Representative  was  given  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instructions  concerning  the  proposed  Rule  C  : 

“We  suggest  that  Rule  C  be  used  as  a  first  step  in  discussion  only  if 
the  Committee  determines  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration 
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of  Rule  31,  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Representative  or  another  specific 
rule  dealing  with  other  problems  set  forth  in  Rule  C.” 

(Rule  31  is  quoted  on  page  2  of  this  memorandum.) 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Representative  concerning  these 
proposed  rules  is  set  forth  as  follows  in  Telegram  74  of  April  15,  1946 
from  New  York: 

“In  the  course  of  Sunday,  April  14,  and  Monday,  April  15,  U.S. 
Representative  Johnson  informally  and  confidentially  presented 
copies  of  the  suggested  U.S.  revision  of  Article  (A)  —  (S/Procedure/ 
51) — *  relating  to  announcement  of  votes  to  his  U.K.,  China,  U.S.S.R. 
and  French  colleagues  on  the  Committee  of  Experts,  in  the  order 
given. 

“In  each  case  Johnson  made  it  clear  that  this  was  a  suggestion  on 
which  the  U.S.  would  like  comments.  He  referred  specifically  to  the 
two  discussions  in  San  Francisco  on  this  point  among  Representatives 
of  the  Big  Five,  and  explained  that  this  background  was  the  reason 
for  showing  copies  at  this  time  only  to  Representatives  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  members.  Lawford  and  Chaumont  made  no  comment  on  the  sub¬ 
stance.  Liang  thought  China  would  accept  the  concept  of  abstention. 
Stein,  while  he  made  clear  the  need  to  talk  to  Gromyko  said  that  he 
personally  was  not  in  favor  of  forcing  a  State  to  vote  if  it  wished  to 
abstain.  This  is  perhaps  significant  in  light  of  the  fact  Johnson  told 
Stein  in  detail  of  Lavrentiev’s  position  at  San  Francisco. 

“Johnson  also  discussed  with  Lawford  and  Liang  the  proposed  rule 
relating  to  parties  to  a  dispute  (Department’s  Urtel  18). f  Both  Liang 
and  Lawford  had  doubts  as  to  whether  there  was  sound  legal  basis  for 
this  procedure.  Johnson  has  not  yet  had  time  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  Chaumont  and  Stein.” 

(Lavrentiev’s  view  at  San  Francisco  was  substantially  the  same  as  that 
expressed  informally  by  Stein). 

There  has  been  no  further  discussion  of  these  proposed  rules. 

V.  JJ.K.  Proposal  to  Define  a  Dispute 

The  United  Kingdom  Representative  on  instruction  showed  United 
States  Representative  a  draft  which  he  proposed  to  bring  before  the 
Committee  of  Experts,  of  a  suggested  Rule  of  Procedure  defining  a 
dispute  in  such  a  manner  that  every  matter  brought  before  the  Secur¬ 
ity  Council  and  alleged  to  be  a  dispute  would  in  fact  be  a  dispute.  The 
United  States  opposed  the  British  proposal  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
two  of  which  are  closely  linked  to  the  general  problem  of  voting.  First, 
the  United  States  has  taken  the  position  that  parties  involved  in  a 
situation,  as  well  as  parties  to  a  dispute,  must  abstain  from  voting. 
If  the  term  “dispute”  is  defined  in  the  Rules,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
assert  this  position.  Second,  the  United  States  has  taken  the  position 
that  differentiation  should  be  made  between  the  meaning  of  “dispute” 

*  Article  A  was  a  proposed  Rule  of  Procedure  requiring  the  President  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  results  of  voting  in  the  Security  Council.  [Footnote  in  original] 

t  Amdel  IS  of  April  13, 1946 — previously  quoted.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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as  used  in  Article  27,  paragraph  3  and  as  used  in  other  sections  of  the 
Charter.  Any  Buie  defining  a  dispute  which  failed  to  make  such  a 
differentiation  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  United  States  position, 
which  recognizes  that  for  the  purpose  of  some  articles  the  determina¬ 
tion  requires  the  concurrence  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
existence  of  a  dispute. 

The  Kepresentative  of  the  United  Kingdom  informed  the  United 
States  Representative  that  while  he  had  instructions  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Committee  of  Experts,  he  did  not  wish  to  do  so 
unless  the  United  States  agreed.  In  view  of  the  United  States  objec¬ 
tions  which  were  communicated  informally  to  the  United  Kingdom 
Representative,  the  proposal  was  never  carried  beyond  the  stage  of 
informal  discussions  between  the  two  Representatives. 


501.BC/S-1646 

Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 


Proposed  Papers  on  the  Issue  of  the  “Veto”  in  the  Secueitv 
Council,  and  Related  Questions  54 

secret  [Washington,]  August  16,  1946. 

The  issue  of  the  “veto”  in  the  Security  Council  has  been  placed  on 
the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly,  scheduled  to  meet  September  23, 
by  the  Australian  Delegation  which  requests  consideration  of  the 
application  of  Article  27  of  the  Charter  dealing  with  the  method  of 
voting  in  the  Security  Council.55  In  addition,  the  Cuban  Delegation 
has  placed  on  the  supplementary  list  (containing  items  which  can 
be  included  in  the  agenda  by  vote  of  the  Assembly)  an  item  requesting 
that  a  general  conference  of  United  Nations  members  be  called  in 
accordance  with  Article  109  of  the  Charter  (General  Conference  to 
consider  amendments)  “in  order  to  modify  Paragraph  3  of  Article 
27  of  the  Charter  to  eliminate  the  so-called  veto  privilege".50 

54  A  working  paper  drafted  in  tlie  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  for  the 
Department’s  United  Nations  Liaison  Committee. 

55  This  proposed  item  was  placed  on  the  provisional  agenda  by  the  Secretary- 
General ;  for  General  Committee  consideration  of  this  subject  see  United  Nations, 
Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  Second  Part,  General 
Committee,  pp.  74  and  75. 

50  United  Nations  document  A/75  ;  this  proposal  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General  on  August  1.  Subsequently  (October  3)  Cuba  submitted  another  item 
calling  for  a  general  conference  of  Members  of  the  United  Nations  under  Article 
109  of  the  Charter  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  present  Charter  (United 
Nations  document  A/102)  ;  this  was  in  effect  a  reiteration  of  the  original  Cuban 
proposal  and  not  designed  to  enlarge  its  scope.  (Documents  found  in  United 
Nations  depository  libraries/ 

The  relevant  section  of  Article  109  reads:  “1.  A  General  Conference  of  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  present  Charter 
may  be  held  at  a  date  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  by  a  vote  of  any  seven  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  Each  Member  of  the  United  Nations  shall  have  one  vote  in  the 
■conference.” 
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There  is  every  prospect  of  a  full  debate  on  the  subject  of  the  “veto” 
followed  by  possible  action  by  the  General  Assembly.  Public  as  well  as 
official  interest  has  of  course  been  increased  by  the  use  of  the  veto  in 
the  Security  Council  and  discussion  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  United  States  Representative  to  the  Security  Council  and  rank¬ 
ing  officers  of  the  Department  of  State  have  proposed  a  full  study  ‘of 
the  “veto’’,  not  only  in  its  technical  aspects,  but  more  especially  from 
the  broader  viewpoints  of  the  philosophy  of  the  “veto”  and  the  theory 
and  use  of  the  principle  in  national  governments  and  in  international 
organizations  other  than  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  in  the  United 
Nations  itself. 

Listed  below  are  a  series  of  papers  suggested  for  preparation  in 
various  interested  offices  and  divisions  of  the  Department.  Responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  preparation  of  each  paper  is  suggested  after  each  title  on 
the  assumption  that  the  named  office  or  division  will  consult  with  other 
interested  offices  and  divisions.57 

1.  The  United  States  position  58 — SPA  and  its  divisions  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Le  and  other  interested  offices  and  divisions. 


57  Technical  information  regarding  drafting  procedures,  deadlines,  etc.,  omitted ; 
omissions  not  indicated.  Detailed  studies  were  made  on  each  subject ;  most  were 
completed  by  the  first  week  in  September.  In  turn  these  were  incorporated  into  a 
collection  entitled  “Background  Book  on  Unanimity  Rule  and  Related  Issues” 
(IO  Files) . 

°a  See  document  SD/A/C.1/69B,  October  22,  1946,  p.  298,  for  the  statement  of  the 
United  States  position  which  eventuated  from  this  study ;  see  also  minutes 
of  meeting  with  Senator  Austin,  September  11,  p.  293.  Senator  Warren  R.  Austin 
had  been  appointed  Senior  Representative  on  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Second  Part  of  the  First  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  work  on  preparing  a  position  paper  on  the  General  Assembly  items  dealing 
with  voting  in  the  Security  Council  was  initiated  in  the  Division  of  International 
Security  Affairs  in  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs.  By  August  31  a  second 
draft  was  being  circulated  within  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  and  at 
this  time  Elwood  N.  Thompson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  (Hiss)  noted 
in  a  memorandum  to  Mr.  Hiss  and  the  Deputy  Director  (Ross)  that:  .  .  The 
basic  question  seems  to  me  to  be  whether  or  not  the  attached  paper  is  couched 
in  a  sufficiently  broad  framework  to  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Austin,  Mr.  Cohen  and 
Mr.  Fahy  [Charles  Fahy,  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State].  The  mate¬ 
rial  perhaps  can  be  adapted  to  a  broader  framework  which  will  make  clear  the 
reasons  for  the  position  taken.  The  paper  as  now  organized  seems  to  balance  a 
large  superstructure  primarily  on  the  consideration  of  an  effective  set  of  tactics 
to  gain  our  objectives  in  the  Committee  of  Experts.  Perhaps  the  necessary  broad 
framework  can  be  established  separately  in  the  outline  for  possible  use  in  pre¬ 
paring  an  address,  which  Mr.  Ross  planned  to  develop.”  (501.BC/8-3146) 

In  one  of  the  earliest  meetings  in  the  Department  on  this  question,  shortly  after 
the  Australian  item  had  been  submitted,  Mr.  Ross  had  written:  “.  .  .  I 'find  it 
difficult  to  escape  the  feeling  that  we  perhaps  have  been  indulging  in  a  large 
amount  of  shadow-boxing  with  the  technicalities  of  rules  of  procedure  without 
ha'  log  first  formulated  our  broad  policies  with  regard  to  the  veto  not  only  as 
this  question  arises  in  the  Security  Council  but  in  many  other  ways.”  (Memo¬ 
randum  to  Mr.  Fahy  and  Mr.  Cohen,  July  22,  501.BC/7-2246). 
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2.  Legislative  and  diplomatic  history  of  provisions  for  voting  in  the 
Security  Council  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  Charter — IS. 

3.  Analysis  of  voting  procedure  in  cases  thus  far  considered  by  the 
Security  Council — IS. 

4.  A  compilation  of  officialU.S.  statements  on  the  veto  in  relation  to 
the  control  of  atomic  energy — IS,  with  Le. 

5.  Present  status  of  discussions  in  the  Committee  of  Experts  on 
voting  in  the  Security  Council — IS. 

6.  The  “veto”  principle  as  expressed  or  implied  in  Article  79  of  the 
Charter  and  in  recent  TJ.S.  proposals  for  its  relaxation  in  application — 
DA  and  EUR, 

7.  The  “veto”  principle  in  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  and  in 
the  peacemaking  machinery  established  after  World  Wars  I  and  II — 
EUR. 

8.  The  “veto”  in  Allied  Control  Commissions  in  Austria,  Bulgaria, 
Finland,  Hungary,  Germany,  Japan  and  Rumania — EUR  and  FE. 

9.  Public  attitudes  toward  the  “veto”  in  the  United  States — PL. 

10.  Voting  procedure  in  the  League  of  Rations  and  in  major  Pan 
American  conferences — OA. 

11.  The  “veto”  or  influence  tantamount  thereto  in  specialized  inter¬ 
national  agencies — OA. 

12.  Aspects  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy  on  which  this  Government 
insists  on  exercising  its  unilateral  judgment  (e.g.  immigration,  bases, 
Monroe  Doctrine,  Panama  Canal,  etc.) — OCL.,  with  all  geographic 
offices,  Le,  A-C,  A-B. 

Note:  An  appropriate  query  in  connection  with  the  following  sug¬ 
gested  papers  would  be :  What  recognition  is  given  in  national  atti¬ 
tudes  and  practices  or  political  theory  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
to  the  possibility  of  interposing  decisive  objections  (legal  or  extra- 
legal)  to  proposed  international  action? 

13.  The  “veto”  or  influence  tantamount  thereto  in  relation  to  inter¬ 
national  organization  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  (this  paper  should 
also  characterize,  if  possible,  the  general  attitude  of  Latin  Americans 
toward  the  existence  of  the  “veto”  in  political  processes) — OA 
(Regional  Branch),  with  ARA. 

14.  Soviet  attitudes  and  practices  with  respect  to  the  “veto”  in 
international  affairs,  particularly  in  international  organization — EE. 

15.  Chinese  attitudes  and  practices  with  respect  to  the  “veto”  in 
international  affairs,  particularly  in  international  organization — FE. 

16.  French  attitudes  and  practices  with  respect  to  the  “veto”  in 
international  affairs,  particularly  in  international  organization — 
EUR. 

17.  The  “veto”  in  the  operation  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Rations  (This  paper  should  also  treat  of  the  general  attitude  toward 
the  “veto”  or  its  equivalent  in  the  internal  politics  of  the  various 
British  Commonwealths)  — BC. 

18.  Voting  arrangements  in  the  Arab  League — REA. 


310-101 — 72 
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19.  The  “veto”  in  American  constitutional  theory  and  practice  (This 
would  include  an  examination  of  the  Federalist  Papers,  analysis  of 
relations  between  branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  analysis 
of  congressional  parliamentary  practice  and  theory)- — Le,  with  OCL. 


501.BB/S-3146  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
{Johnson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  urgent  New  York,  August  31,  1916 — 12  : 15  p.  m. 

[Received  August  31 — 11:30  a.  m.] 

533.  Reference  Department’s  167,  August  23,  2  p.  m.59  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  frankly  with  Hasluck  all  queries  raised  in  the  Department's 
telegram.  He  said  that  as  he  understands,  what  Evatt  proposes  to  do 
at  the  Assembly  will  depend  very  largely  on  what  he  finds  the 
“climate”  of  the  Assembly  to  be.  Evatt  does  not  plan  an  all-out  attack 
on  the  veto  as  such  but  his  purpose  is  to  effect  a  restriction  of  the  veto 
more  in  line  with  what  he  believes  to  have  been  the  general  intention 
at  San  Francisco.  Evatt  is  worried  about  developments  since  San 
Francisco  which  indicate  that  the  Russians  consider  the  veto  a  con¬ 
venient  piece  of  machinery  to  impose  their  will  in  all  sorts  of  questions 
and  to  block  any  type  of  action  that  does  not  please  them.  I  gather 
from  Hasluck’s  remarks,  therefore,  that  Evatt  does  not  favor  total 
abolishment  of  the  so-called  veto  but  would  like  to  see  its  use  confined 
to  matters  of  real  substance  which  would  be  of  vital  interest  to  the 
great  power  employing  it.  Hasluck  showed  some  caution  in  reporting 
his  statement  as  the  views  of  Evatt  because  he  has  not  got  specific 
instructions.  His  conclusions  may,  therefore,  be  erroneous,  as  Evatt, 
if  he  finds  extensive  support  in  the  Assembly  for  abolition  of  the 
so-called  veto,  may  go  further  than  he  now  intends.  Evatt,  however, 
has  considerable  political  realism  and,  if  my  judgment  of  him  is  cor¬ 
rect,  he  would  not  wish  to  go  too  far  out  on  an  issue  which  would  lead 
him  to  a  complete  impasse.  According  to  Hasluck,  the  Australians 
regard  the  Cuban  proposal  as  unrealistic  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Australian  item  has  any  relation  to  the  Cuban  proposal. 

Johnson 


69  Not  printed ;  The  Department  requested  Ambassador  Johnson  to  “.  .  .  obtain 
by  informal  casual  inquiry  of  Hasluck”  information  regarding  Foreign  Minister 
Evatt’s  purpose  in  requesting  that  the  Australian  item  relating  to  Article  27  he 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly.  “'To  what  extent  does  he  desire 
modification  of  voting  formula?  Does  he  favor  abolishment  of  so-called  veto  on  all 
or  part  of  Chapter  VII,  or  other  parts  of  Charter  in  addition  to  those  relating 
peaceful  settlement?  Does  he  intend  open  challenge  of  four-power  declaration? 

“Any  information  you  can  obtain  as  to  Australian  views  on  Cuban  proposal 
and  its  relation  to  Australia  item  would  be  appreciated.”  (501.BB/8-2346) 
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IO  Files  :  SD/A/51  (Minutes  7) 

Minutes  of  the  Seventh  Meeting  on  General  Assembly  Preparations 
With  Senator  Austin ,  Department  of  State ,  September  11 ,  10 MS 
11  a.  m. 


TOP  SECRET 


Present:  Senator  Warren  It.  Austin 
Bernhard  B.  Beehhoefer 
William  Dawson 
Everett  Drumright 
Charles  Fahy 
Dorothy  Fosdick 
Alger  Hiss 
Joseph  E.  Johnson 


Ilayden  Raynor 
John  C.  Ross 
William  Sanders 
Durward  Sandifer 
Isaac  Stokes 
Elwood  Thompson 
George  Wadsworth 
Charles  Yost 


General  Assembly  Agenda  Items  Dealing  With  Voting  in 

Security  Council 


Mr.  Ross  stated  that  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  primarily  to 
■consider  the  approach  which  would  be  used  in  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  veto  rather  than  the  conclusions.  The  discussion  in  the 
meeting  should  center  around  the  draft  of  a  proposed  position  paper 
and  Senator  Austin’s  memorandum  of  September  9.60  Mr.  Ross  stated 
that  tivo  factors  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  : 

1.  That  the  discussions  must  be  centered  around  the  two  specific 
proposals  before  the  General  Assembly — the  Australian  proposal  and 
the  Cuban  proposal. 

2.  That  since  the  veto  problem  will  not  be  settled  in  this  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  a  broad  approach  must  be  made  to  the  specific 
agenda  items  and  their  relation  to  the  future  development  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Senator  Austin  stressed  that  in  public  discussion  of  the  veto  ques¬ 
tion  the  emphasis  had  been  wrong;  that  the  affirmative  problems  of 
prevention  of  war  and  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  should  be 
stressed  rather  than  the  negative  functions  of  the  veto ;  that  the  veto 
merely  was  one  aspect  of  the  principles  of  voting  which  were  in  turn 
only  phases  of  the  broader  subject  of  the  prevention  of  war  and  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  of  disputes. 

Mr.  Ross  indicated  that  the  general  line  of  Senator  Austin’s  ap¬ 
proach  was  the  same  as  the  approach  that  had  been  taken  in  the 
Department  of  State. 


60  Neither  printed ;  the  principal  points  in  Senator  Austin’s  memorandum  were 
discussed  at  this  meeting;  for  the  position  paper  that  finally  eventuated,  see 
United  States  Delegation  Position  Paper  SD/A/C.1/69B,  October  22,  p.  298. 
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Legal  Effect  of  Four  Power  Statement 

Mr.  Johnson  suggested  that  consideration  of  Senator  Austin’s  mem¬ 
orandum  and  the  draft  position  paper  raised  the  important  problem 
of  the  legal  status  of  the  Four  Power  Statement.  Senator  Austin 
thought  that  the  statement  was  morally  but  not  legally  binding  on  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  that  subscribed  to  it.  Mr.  Fahy  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Four  Power  Statement,  while  not  legally  binding  on 
the  U.S.,  should  be  departed  from  reluctantly  and  should  be  given 
great  weight  as  a  statement  of  U.  S.  policy. 

Senator  Austin  suggested  that  other  statements  of  other  Members 
of  United  Nations, — for  example,  a  British  statement  which  he 
quoted — should  likewise  be  given  weight  as  interpretations  of  the 
Charter  and  particularly  as  interpretations  of  problems  where  the 
Four  Power  Statement  itself  was  ambiguous. 

Mr.  Boss  summarized  his  impression  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Cohen  on  the  Four  Power  Statement  and  the  general  subject  of  the 
development  of  the  Security  Council.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Cohen  re¬ 
garded  the  Four  Power  Statement  in  the  nature  of  “dicta”  concerning 
interpretation  of  the  Charter  which  can  be  modified  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  world  situation  requires.  Mr.  Cohen  did  not  consider  the 
Charter  as  a  static  instrument  the  interpretation  of  which  cannot  be 
changed  with  development  in  world  affairs.  lie  believed  that  the 
Security  Council  would  from  time  to  time  be  given  powers  far  beyond 
the  specific  limits  of  the  Charter.  An  instance  of  such  development 
would  be  the  authority  given  to  the  Security  Council  with  reference 
to  the  Government  of  Trieste. 

Mr.  Ross  added  his  own  view  that  future  development  is  as 
important  as  past  precedents  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Charter. 

(It  was  agreed  that  a  further  paper  be  prepared  on  the  specific- 
question  of  the  legal  effect  of  the  Four  Power  Statement).61 

Reconciliation  of  Position  on  Veto  Taken  by  Mr.  Baruch  62  With  the 
Position  To  BeT aken  Before  the  General  Assembly 

Mr.  Fahy  pointed  out  a  possible  conflict  between  the  suggested  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  IS  position  paper  and  of  Senator  Austin’s  memorandum 
that  the  Charter  should  not  be  amended,  and  Mr.  Baruch’s  position- 
advocating  abolition  of  the  veto  in  connection  with  enforcement  action 
in  the  event  of  violations  of  the  proposed  treaty  concerning  atomic 

11  The  seven-page  document  that  resulted  was  serialized  in  the  10  Files  as  docu¬ 
ment  SD/A/71A  and  incorporated  in  a  book  of  position  papers  entitled  “Una¬ 
nimity  Rule  and  Related  Issues”. 

"■  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  United  States  Representative  on  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission ;  for  documentation  concerning  atomic  energy  mat¬ 
ters,  see  pp.  1197  ff. 
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■energy.  It  was  agreed  that  the  U.S.  position  should  be  stated  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  claim  that  the  U.S.  opposi¬ 
tion  at  this  time  to  amendment  of  the  Charter  provisions  on  voting 
would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Senator  Austin  stated  that  the  position  to  be  taken  before  the 
General  Assembly  should  not  interfere  with  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Baruch  and  should  not  limit  future  exceptions  to  the  general  voting 
position  to  the  specific  matter  of  atomic  energy. 

Possibility  of  General  Assembly  Statement  Interpreting  the  Veto 

Mr.  Thompson  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  General  Assembly 
statement  similar  to  the  Four  Power  Statement  interpreting  the  veto. 
-Senator  Austin  was  impressed  with  the  usefulness  of  such  a  statement 
in  magnifying  the  roles  of  smaller  States  in  United  Nations.  Mr. 
Johnson,  although  impressed  by  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  such 
a  statement,  stressed  the  difficulties  of  securing  agreement  on  it. 

Senator  Austin  and  others  felt  that  the  important  thing  was  to  get 
a  broad  and  liberal  expression  of  the  Assembly’s  view,  even  though 
some  Members  might  not  agree  to  the  statement.  Senator  Austin  sug¬ 
gested  and  it  was  agreed  that  as  a  first  priority  the  Department  of 
State  should  draft  a  proposed  text  of  such  an  interpretative 
resolution.®3 

Importance  of  Voting  Formula 

Senator  Austin  stressed  the  importance  of  the  voting  formula  as  set 
iortli  in  Article  27  of  the  Charter,  and  that  without  this  formula,  there 
probably  would  have  been  no  Charter.  He  felt  that  the  veto  was  the 
smallest  element  in  the  voting  principles  and  that  stress  must  be  given 
in  all  publicity  concerning  the  positive  achievements  with  respect  to 
Noting. 

Mr.  Sanders  cited  as  a  parallel  the  situation  in  the  Inter-American 
organizations  where  despite  the  non-existence  of  a  veto,  it  has  been 
found  desirable  to  work  toward  unanimity  in  order  to  insure  the  better 
functioning  of  the  system.  Mr.  Wadsworth  contrasted  the  useful  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  veto  to  its  abuse.  Mr.  Boss  pointed  out  that  the  shifting  of 
emphasis  from  the  negative  side  of  the  veto  to  the  possible  usefulness 
of  unanimity  among  United  Nations  Members  should  not  be  permitted 
to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  greatest  accomplishments  of  United 
Nations  have  taken  place  in  one  of  the  organs  where  there  is  no  veto, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 


**  No  paper  as  such  seems  to  have  eventuated. 
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Present  Position  on  Elimination  of  the  Veto 

Senator  Austin  stated  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
to  eliminate  the  veto  at  this  time  in  connection  with  problems  arising 
under  Chapter  VII.64  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
take  some  steps  towards  eliminating  the  veto  in  connection  with 
recommendations  under  Chapter  VI.65  For  the  future  after  disarma¬ 
ment  the  number  of  situations  where  the  right  of  veto  is  retained 
should  become  progressively  less  and  less.  It  is  to  be  anticipated  that 
disputes  among  nations  will  in  the  future  be  dealt  with  more  frequently 
through  the  methods  of  pacific  settlement  or  through  the  use  of  the 
World  Court.  A  tremendous  step  in  this  direction  was  the  recent  U.S- 
commitment  to  accept  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Court  of  Justice. 

Draft  Position  Paper 

The  most  important  comments  concerning  the  proposed  position 
paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Johnson  are  set  forth  below.  Mr.  Johnson  re¬ 
quested  Senator  Austin’s  view  on  the  problem  of  U.S.  policy  towards 
elimination  of  the  veto  in  connection  with  recommendations  of  the 
Security  Council  pursuant  to  Article  37 (2). 66  He  explained  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  both  for  and  against  elimination  of  the  veto 
in  this  situation. 

It  was  agreed  that  all  positions  set  forth  in  the  paper  should  be 
specifically  limited  to  the  present  time  thus  leaving  the  door  open  for 
possible  future  modification  of  positions. 

Senator  Austin  suggested  that  the  position  paper  stressed  insuffi¬ 
ciently  the  accomplishments  of  the  Security  Council  to  date  and  pre¬ 
sented  too  pessimistic  a  picture  of  the  present  procedures  in  the 
Security  Council. 


04  Chapter  VII  deals  with  breaches  of  the  peace,  etc. 

65  Chapter  VI  is  concerned  with  pacific  settlement  of  disputes. 

“Article  37  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  reads:  “1.  Should  the  parties  to  a 
dispute  of  the  nature  referred  to  in  Article  33  fail  to  settle  it  by  the  means  indi¬ 
cated  in  that  Article,  they  shall  refer  it  to  the  Security  Council.  2.  If  the  Security 
Council  deems  that  the  continuance  of  the  dispute  is  in  fact  likely  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  it  shall  decide  whether  to 
rake  action  under  Article  38  or  to  recommend  such  terms  of  settlement  as  it  may 
consider  appropriate.” 

Article  36  reads  :  “1.  The  Security  Council  may,  at  any  stage  of  a  dispute  of  the 
nature  referred  to  in  Article  33  or  of  a  situation  of  like  nature,  recommend  appro¬ 
priate  procedures  or  methods  of  adjustment.  2.  The  Security  Council  should  take 
into  consideration  any  procedures  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  which  have 
already  been  adopted  by  the  parties.  3.  In  making  recommendations  under  this 
Article  the  Security  Council  should  also  take  into  consideration  that  legal  dis¬ 
putes  should  as  a  general  rule  be  referred  by  the  parties  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court.” 
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It  was  agreed  after  discussion  that  a  brief  paper  should  be  prepared 
to  indicate  whether  or  not  under  Article  25  67  a  Member  of  the  United 
Nations  was  under  legal  obligation  to  carry  out  recommendations 
under  the  Security  Council  pursuant  to  Chapter  VI.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  difference  of  opinion  among  those  at  the  meeting  as  to  proper 
interpretation  of  that  Article. 


501.BC/10-1646 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 

(Hiss)  6S 


[Washington,  October  16, 1916.] 
Subject:  Consultation  with  other  Members  of  the  Security  Council  on 
the  Veto  Question. 

It  is  proposed  that  as  soon  as  the  U.S.  position  paper  on  the  veto 
question  is  fully  approved  in  the  Department,  a  communication  be 
submitted  to  each  of  the  other  four  permanent  members  of  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council,  briefly  setting  forth  in  substance : 

(1)  That  the  U.S.  regards  the  principle  of  unanimity  as  reflected 
in  the  Yalta  voting  formula  as  sound  and  valid ; 

(2)  That  accordingly,  the  U.S.  does  not  at  the  present  time  favor 
any  amendment  to  Article  27  of  the  Charter  nor  a  modification  of  the 
Four-Power  Statement  issued  at  San  Francisco ; 

(3)  That  the  U.S.  does,  however,  favor  a  liberalized  interpretation 
of  Article  27  and  the  Four-Power  Statement  along  the  lines  of  the 
three  points  set  forth  in  the  U.S.  position  paper. 

(4)  That  the  U.S.  favors  full  discussion  of  the  veto  question  in 
the  General  Assembly,  including  the  Cuban  proposal,  but  will  oppose 
the  calling  of  a  general  conference  to  amend  or  eliminate  the  so-called 
veto  privilege. 

(5)  That  the  U.S.  position  with  respect  to  voting  on  the  Security 
Council  does  not  alter  the  position  taken  on  the  problem  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  veto  in  the  control  of  atomic  energy. 

This  procedure  will  enable  the  Governments  of  the  other  four 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  to  consider  the  U.S.  posi¬ 
tion  in  advance  of  discussion  in  the  General  Assembly  or  in  Commit¬ 
tee.  It  will  also  make  it  possible  if  deemed  advisable  by  the  permanent 
members,  to  have  discussion  at  the  expert  level  as  to  the  methods  of 
carrying  forward,  by  Rules  of  Procedure  or  otherwise,  the  U.S.  pro- 


07  Article  25  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  reads :  “The  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  agree  to  accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  in 
accordance  with  the  present  Charter.”  There  seems  to  be  no  paper  on  this  subject 
as  such. 

68 Addressed  to  the  Counselor  (Cohen)  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
(Acheson). 
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posal  for  a  liberalized  interpretation  of  Article  27  and  the  Four-Power 
Statement.69 


10  Files  :  SD/A/C.1/69B 

Department  of  State  Position  Paper 

confidential  [Washington,  October  22,  1946.] 

United  States  Position  on  General  Assembly  Agenda  Items 
Dealing  With  Voting  in  Security  Council 

I.  The  Problem* * 

The  Problem  is  to  determine  the  United  States  position  with  respect 
to 

(1)  the  following  item  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  by  the  Australian  Government :  “the  application  of  Article  27  of 
the  Charter  (dealing  with  the  methods  of  voting  in  the  Security 
Council)  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Security  Council  during  1946,  and 
including  exercise  and  the  purported  exercise  of  the  right  of  veto  upon 
Security  Council  decisions  conferred  by  Article  27  and  the 
circumstances  connected  therewith;”  and 

(2)  an  item  for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly  proposed 
by  the  Cuban  Government,  which  has  been  placed  on  the  Supplemen¬ 
tary  List  by  the  Secretary-General,  as  follows :  “A  convocatory  for  a 
general  conference  of  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  Article  109  of  the  Charter  in  order  to  modify 
Paragraph  3  of  Article  27  of  the  Charter  to  eliminate  the  so-called 
veto  privilege,  f 

II.  Possible  Objectives  of  Proponents  of  Veto  Discussion 
Discussions  in  the  General  Assembly  may  be  expected  to  be  directed 

toward  any  or  all  of  the  four  following  objectives : 


00  Marginal  notation  by  Elwood  N.  Thompson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss)  :  “I  have  told  Harding  Bancroft 
[now  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Security  Affairs]  to  go 
ahead  &  prepare  the  paper  suggested.  ENT.”  For  subsequent  developments  con¬ 
cerning  this  proposed  communication  to  the  four  other  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council,  see  pp.  317  ff. 

*This  paper  deals  with  the  question  of  the  veto  as  embodied  in  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  particularly  in  respect  of  voting  in  the  Security  Council. 
It  does  not  touch  directly  on  the  problem  of  the  application  of  the  veto  in  the 
control  of  atomic  energy.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
fThe  Cuban  representative  proposed  an  additional  item  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  agenda  calling  for  a  general  conference  of  the  United  Nations  members 
to  review  the  Charter.  It  is  understood  that  this  was  in  effect  a  reiteration  of 
their  original  proposal  and  not  designed  to  enlarge  its  scope.  [Footnote  in  the 
-original.] 
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A.  An  attack  on  the  interpretation  of  Article  27  contained  in  the 
Statement  on  Voting  Procedure  issued  at  San  Francisco  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  China,  and  United 
States,  and  agreed  to  by  France,  with  a  view  to  one  or  more  of  the 
following:  (1)  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  denying  its  validity  and 
binding  character,  (2)  requesting  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
to  interpret  Article  27  of  the  Charter,  (3)  inducing  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  to  modify  or  abandon  the  Statement. 

B.  Charter  amendment  to  eliminate  or  curtail  the  veto  right  in 
certain  limited  respects,  most  probably  in  relation  to  (1)  pacific  settle¬ 
ment  under  Chapter  VI  and  Article  52(3),  and  (2)  election  of  the 
Secretary-General  and  admission  of  new  members. 

C.  Charter  amendment  to  eliminate  the  veto  right  in  its  entirety. 

D.  Convocation  of  a  General  Conference  to  initiate  amendments 
for  either  total  or  partial  elimination  of  the  veto. 

III.  Recommended  United  States  Position\ 

A.  General  Considerations. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  Delegation  in  the  Assembly  debate 
on  voting  in  the  Security  Council  should  be  based  on  the  determination 
of  the  United  States  to  make  the  United  Nations  an  effective  inter¬ 
national  organization  and  to  promote  its  growth  toward  greater  effec¬ 
tiveness  as  an  instrument  of  international  cooperation.  This  is  the 
position  which  President  Truman  and  Secretary  Byrnes  have  repeat¬ 
edly  proclaimed  and  which  the  latter  again  enunciated  at  Stuttgart 70 
in  these  words : 

“We  intend  to  support  the  United  Nations  organization  with  all  the 
power  and  resources  we  possess.” 

In  carrying  out  this  objective,  the  United  States  must  continue  to 
recognize  that  the  principle  of  unanimity  among  the  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Security  Council  is  inseverably  linked  with  one  of  the  basic 
forces  which  made  possible  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations, — 
the  coordinated  action  of  the  great  powers  during  the  last  war  and  in 
preparation  of  the  organization  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  believed  that  the  requirement  that  important  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  shall  have  the  concurrence  of  all  of  the  permanent 
members  tends  to  discourage  the  assumption  by  the  major  powers  of 
intransigent  positions  and  to  encourage  the  achievement  of  unanimity 
through  compromise,  the  alternative  being  no  decision  at  all.  While 


JThe  United  States  should  early  in  the  debate  make  its  whole  position  known. 
The  various  points  set  forth  in  this  section  being  interrelated,  the  United  States 
position  would  suffer  serious  distortion  unless  stated  as  an  integral  whole. 
[Footnote  in  the  original.] 

70  For  text  of  address  delivered  by  Secretary  Byrnes  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,^ 
on  September  6,  1946,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  15,  1946,  pp. 
496  ff. 
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the  requirement  of  unanimity  tends  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  adopt¬ 
ing  a  clearcut  decision  by  forcing  the  great  powers  to  endeavor  to  find 
a  solution  acceptable  to  all  of  them,  it  probably  produces  better  results 
than  would  a  voting  formula  that  permitted  an  important  decision 
unacceptable  to  any  one  of  them.  In  any  event,  it  prevents  any  tendency 
for  the  Security  Council  on  issues  of  major  importance  to  the  Great 
Powers  to  become  progressively  committed  to  a  course  of  action  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  continued  collaboration  of  one  or  more  of  those 
Powers  in  the  Security  Council. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  should  seek  to  direct  the  Assembly 
debate  on  the  veto  toward  carefully  considered  and  feasible  objectives 
which  will  strengthen  the  United  Nations  as  much  as  present  circum¬ 
stances  permit.  Four  general  factors  serve  as  guide  posts  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  objectives  which  are  feasible  : 

1.  The  highest  possible  degree  of  unanimity  among  the  permanent 
members  is  not  only  a  desirable  objective,  but  is  considered  essential 
to  the  effective  operation  of  the  Security  Council.  Therefore,  even  if 
all  the  other  great  powers  were  ready  and  willing  to  consent  to  a  voting 
formula  in  the  Security  Council  which  would  permit  substantive  cle- 
cisions§  where  the  great  powers  were  not  unanimous,  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  United  States  should  favor  such  a  formula,  since  it 
would  be  likely  to  retard  the  achievement  of  unanimity.  In  situations 
where  the  principle  of  unanimity  should  be  maintained,  the  voting 
formula  itself  should  be  changed  to  permit  decisions  which  are  not 
arrived  at  unanimously  only  if  extended  experience  shows  that  such 
change  is  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  Council. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  Four  Power  Statement  (Part  I,  Paragraphs 
6  ancl  7) 71  that  the  voting  formula  in  the  Security  Council  is  in  itself 
a  relaxation  of  the  stricter  conception  of  unanimity  contained  in  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 


§Certain  decisions  of  the  Council  under  Chapter  VI,  now  requiring  the  con¬ 
currence  of  all  the  Permanent  Members  might  well  be  adopted  by  an  unqualified 
majority  of  any  seven  members  without  affecting  the  objectives  set  forth  herein. 
See  C,  2  infra.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 

71  These  paragraphs  read  :  “6.  In  appraising  the  significance  of  the  vote  required 
to  take  such  decisions  or  actions,  it  is  useful  to  make  comparison  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  League  Covenant  with  reference  to  decisions  of  the  League  Council. 
Substantive  decisions  of  the  League  of  Nations  Council  could  be  taken  only  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  all  its  members,  whether  permanent  or  not,  with  the 
exception  of  parties  to  a  dispute  under  Article  XV  of  the  League  Covenant.  Under 
Article  XT,  under  which  most  of  the  disputes  brought  before  the  League  were 
dealt  with  and  decisions  to  make  investigations  taken,  the  unanimity  rule  was 
invariably  interpreted  to  include  even  the  votes  of  the  parties  to  a  dispute. 

“'7.  The  Yalta  voting  formula  substitutes  for  the  rule  of  complete  unanimity 
of  the  League  Council  a  system  of  qualified  majority  voting  in  the  Security 
Council.  Finder  this  system,  non-permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
individually  would  have  no  ‘veto’.  As  regards  the  permanent,  members,  there  is 
no  question  under  the  Yalta  formula  of  investing  them  with  a  new  right,  namely, 
the  right  to  veto,  a  right  which  the  permanent  members  of  the  League  Council 
always  had.  The  formula  proposed  for  the  taking  of  action  in  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  by  a  majority  of  seven  would  make  the  operation  of  the  Council  less  subject 
to  obstruction  than  was  the  case  under  the  League  of  Nations  rule  of  complete 
unanimity.” 
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It  can  be  argued  that  much  of  the  current  criticisms  of  the  veto  stem 
not  so  much  from  the  legitimate  use  of  the  privilege  but  primarily 
from  its  abuse.  This  abuse  has  fostered  confusion  about  the  primary 
interests  involved. 

2.  The  unanimity  rule  was  meant  to  be  confined  in  the  United 
Nations  to  the  most  vital  decisions  affecting  war  and  peace.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  in  correct  perspective  the  significance  and  influence  of 
the  requirement  of  unanimity  among  the  great  powers.  It  does  not 
apply  to  voting  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  or  the  Trusteeship  Council.  It  has  not  been  incorporated  into 
the  rules  or  practices  of  the  several  Commissions  which  have  been 
established,  including  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  nor  into  the 
constitution  of  any  of  the  specialized  agencies. 

The  approach,  therefore,  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem  raised 
by  the  requirement  of  unanimity  is  a  gradual  extension  of  the  areas 
wherein  the  probability  of  obtaining  unanimity,  or  effective  action 
without  it,  is  high  enough  to  eliminate  or  diminish  substantially  the 
need  for  a  unanimity  rule.  This  extension  will  lie  based  largely  upon 
experience  gained  through  the  operations  of  the  United  Nations  in 
fields  where  unanimity  is  required. 

Article  27  of  the  Charter  which  establishes  the  voting  procedure  in 
the  Security  Council  was  the  result  of  thorough  and  carefully  planned 
study  in  the  United  States  and  of  extended  and  difficult  negotiation. 
This  has  also  been  the  case  only  to  a  slightly  lesser  degree  with  regard 
to  other  Articles  incorporating  the  unanimity  rule,  such  as  those  re¬ 
lating  to  amendments,  (Articles  108.  10!)  (2)).72  It  would  appear  to 
be  undesirable  to  alter  the  Charter  in  this  respect  before  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  the  present  provisions  had  been  tested  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  from 
that  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations. 

3.  In  accomplishing  its  objectives,  the  United  States  must  constantly 
bear  in  mind  the  viewpoint  of  other  nations  and  particularly  of  the 
Soviet  Union  towards  the  unanimity  principle  and  avoid  action  which 
tends  to  drive  them  into  grudging,  half-hearted  partnership  or  even 
out  of  the  Organization.  All  the  evidence  at  hand  indicates  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is,  if  anything,  even  more  devoted  to  the  principle 
of  unanimity  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  than 
it  was  when  the  Charter  was  signed.  It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
feels  that  it  cannot  be  assured  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
unanimity  will  be  observed  and  that  it  will  not  be  subject  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  an  opposing  majority,  in  the  absence  of  a  voting  formula  per¬ 
mitting  a  veto  by  a  permanent  member.  This  being  so,  the  Soviet 
Government  can  be  expected  to  resist  to  the  utmost  any  proposal  for 
even  partial  elimination  of  the  veto  from  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
at  least  at  the  present  time.  The  United  States  position,  therefore, 
should  be  along  lines  which  will  insure  the  maximum  accomplishment 
with  the  greatest  cooperation  from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

72  Article  10S  deals  with  the  amendatory  process  when  the  amendment  is 
effected  by  the  General  Assembly;  Article  109(2)  when  the  alteration  is  made 
by  a  “General  Conference”  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  first  section  of 
the  article;  both  procedures  required  the  assent  of  all  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council. 
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4.  The  successful  functioning  of  the  United  Nations  requires  that- 
all  members  uphold  the  Charter  in  good  faith  and  a  spirit  of  concilia¬ 
tion,  and  be  ever  alert  to  live  up  to  and  to  defend  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  organization,  both  within  the  organization  and  in  all 
their  other  international  relations.  The  special  responsibilities  of  the 
great  powers  as  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  impose 
on  them  a  particularly  heavy  obligation  in  this  regard.  In  view  of  its 
great  responsibilities,  the  United  States,  while  seeking  to  understand 
the  views  of  other  states  and  to  obtain  maximum  cooperation  from 
them,  must  use  its  full  influence  to  ensure  adherence  by  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  particularly  by  the  other  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Security  Council,  to  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
organization  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  Charter.  No  member  of  the- 
United  Nations  can  be  permitted  to  ignore  the  fact  that,  as  Secretary 
Byrnes  said  on  February  28,  1946,  “the  mere  legal  veto  by  one  of  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Council  does  not  in  fact  relieve  any  state, 
large  or  small,  of  its  moral  obligations  to  act  in  accordance  with  those 
purposes  and  principles.”  73  Nor  does  the  failure  of  any  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  to  take  a  decision  relieve  any  member  of  that 
obligation. 

The  United  States  position  has  been  formulated  with  regard  to 
these  general  considerations. 

B.  Preferred  Position:  Liberalized  Interpretation  of  Article  27  ancl 
Four  Power  Statement. 

In  view  of  the  general  considerations  outlined  above,  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  should  take  a  position 
designed  primarily  to  promote  a  liberal  interpretation  by  the  Security 
Council  of  Article  27  and  the  Four  Power  Statement.  Concretely  it 
should  (1)  demonstrate  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  and 
the  technique  by  which  this  may  be  done,  and  (2)  endeavor  to  persuade 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lesser  powers  on  the  other,  to  accept 
such  a  liberalized  interpretation.  It  should  of  course  be  remembered 
that  this  objective  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly 
alone  but  requires  action  by  the  Security  Council  as  well. 

This  course  of  action  has  the  great  advantage  from  the  point  of  view 
of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  of  making  previous  agreements 
the  point  of  departure  and  of  expanding  gradually  therefrom  the 
areas  of  agreement.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  even  with 
this  approach  it  will  be  easy  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  a  liberalized  interpretation  of  the  voting  formula.  Discussions  which 
have  already  taken  place,  particularly  in  the  Security  Council  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Experts,  have  demonstrated  that  not  only  will  the  Soviet 


7  This  statement  was  made  by  the  Secretary  in  the  course  of  an  address  to  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  at  New  York,  and  broadcast  over  the  radio  network  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  System. 
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Government  resist  liberalization  along  the  lines  proposed,  but  that 
it  actually  desires  Rules  of  Procedure  which  will  interpret  Article  27 
so  as  to  expand  the  field  of  decision  requiring  the  concurrence  of  the 
permanent  members.  Also  it  will  remain  possible,  as  long  as  the  Four 
Power  Statement  remains  in  effect,  for  a  permanent  member  to  attempt 
to  invoke  Part  II,  Paragraph  2,  of  that  Declaration  in  connection  with 
any  decision  not  previously  determined  to  be  procedural  and  thus  to 
attempt  to  assert  a  veto  in  patently  unjustifiable  cases.  || 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  Four  Power  State¬ 
ment  the  four  governments  expressed  their  belief  that  the  permanent 
members  would  not  “use  their  ‘veto'  power  willfully  to  obstruct  the 
operation  of  the  Council.”  If  all  permanent  members  had  lived  up  to 
this  principle,  it  seems  likely  that  there  would  have  been  very  little 
criticism  of  the  voting  formula.  Criticism  has  been  mainly  directed  at 
the  abuse  rather  than  the  use  by  the  permanent  members  of  their 
privileged  voting  position.^ 

In  a  general  way  it  is  possible  through  a  liberalized  interpretation 
of  Article  27  and  the  Four  Power  Statement  to  eliminate  most  of  the 
abuses  of  the  voting  formula  that  have  handicapped  the  operations  of 
the  Security  Council  to  date.  While  the  United  States  is  probably  not 
legally  bound  by  the  Four  Power  Statement,  almost  as  much  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  operations  of  the 
Security  Council  through  interpretation  of  both  Article  27  and  the 
Four  Power  Statement,  as  through  interpretation  of  Article  27  with¬ 
out  the  Four  Power  Statement.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Four  Power  Statement  was  regarded  at  San  Francisco  as  a 
liberalization  of  the  original  Yalta  Formula  even  by  Mr.  Evatt  who 
was  its  bitterest  opponent. 

It  is  believed  that  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  approach  far 
outweigh  any  possible  disadvantages.  Further  experience  as  a  result 
of  the  operations  of  the  Security  Council,  however,  may  open  new 
avenues  of  approach.  The  proposed  liberalized  interpretation  of 
Article  27(3)  and  the  Four  Power  Statement  should,  if  possible,  in¬ 
clude  all  the  following  points : 

(1)  Agreement  that  the  abstention  clause  of  Article  27 (3)  shall  be 
interpreted  to  prevent  a  state  from  being  a  judge  in  its  own  cause  in 

llPart  II,  Paragraph  2  reads  as  follows:  “In  this  case,  it  will  be  unlikely  that 
there  will  arise  in  the  future  any  matters  of  great  importance  on  which  a  decision 
will  have  to  be  made  as  to  whether  a  procedural  vote  would  apply.  Should,  how¬ 
ever,  such  a  matter  arise,  the  decision  regarding  the  preliminary  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  such  a  matter  is  procedural  must  be  taken  by  a  vote  of  seven 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  including  the  concurring  votes  of  the  permanent 
members.”  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 

IfFor  discussion  of  abuses  of  the  voting  formula,  see  paper  entitled  Use  of 
Veto  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  'Nations  (Background  Book),  and 
The  Unanimity  Principle  in  Theory  and  Practice,  pp.  S  to  14,  and  Annex  A  (Posi¬ 
tion  Book).  [Footnote  in  the  original.  These  “books”  are  found  in  the  10  Files.] 
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any  decisions  under  Chapter  VI  and  under  Paragraph  3  of  Article  52. 74 
This  would  require  a  party  to  a  dispute  or  involved  in  a  situation 
to  abstain  from  voting  on  decisions  in  connection  with  the  particular 
dispute  or  situation,  not.  only  in  connection  with  recommendations  and 
other  substantive  decisions,  but  also  in  voting  on  any  preliminary 
questions  which  may  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  a  dispute  or 
situation  exists  and  whether  the  particular  state  is  a  party  in  interest. 
This  was  the  clear  intent  of  the  Charter.  It  is  true  that  several  Articles, 
of  Chapter  VI  distinguish  between  disputes  and  situations,  while 
Article  27(3)  refers  only  to  a  dispute.  Nevertheless,  there  are  sound 
historical  and  logical  grounds  for  assimilating  disputes  to  situations 
in  so  far  as  Article  27(3)  is  concerned.  Moreover,  the  spirit  of  the 
Charter  would  be  seriously  violated  if  it  remains  possible  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  member  to  block  its  own  exclusion  from  voting  by  insisting  either 
that  no  dispute  exists  or  that  it  is  not  a  party,  and  by  vetoing  any 
attempt  to  decide  the  contrary. 

(2)  Agreement  that  the  requirement  of  unanimity  among  the 
permanent  members  on  a  non-procedural  decision  will  be  satisfied  if 
all  of  the  permanent  members  actually  voting  on  the  decision,  vote  in 
the  affirmative  (i.e.,  that  voluntary  abstention  from  voting  by  a  per¬ 
manent  member — as  opposed  to  the  abstention  required  of  a  party  to  a 
dispute  under  Article  27 (3) — shall  not  be  the  equivalent  of  a  negative 
vote).  This  will  enable  the  Council  to  reach  a  decision  in  cases  Avhere 
one  or  more  permanent  members  do  not  approve  of  a  decision  but 
nevertheless  are  not  prepared  to  vote  against  it.** 

(3)  Agreement  on  a  clear  and  exhaustive  definition  of  procedural 
matters  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  to  a  maximum  the  occasions 
when  the  question  of  whether  a  matter  is  procedural  may  be  decided 
without  a  vote.  (Under  Paragraph  2  of  Part  II  of  the  Four  Power 
Statement  such  decision  requires  the  concurrence  of  the  permanent 
members).  Such  an  interpretation  will  not  only  eliminate  most  of  the 
debate  over  procedural  questions  which  now  occupies  a  great  part  of 
the  Security  Council's  time  and  energy  but  will  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  opportunities  for  a  permanent  member  to  veto  a  motion  before  the 
Council  which  it  does  not  like  merely  by  invoking  Paragraph  2  of 
Part  II  of  the  Four  Power  Statement. 

It  will  probably  be  desirable  to  secure  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  above 
interpretations  through  Pules  of  Procedure.  In  some  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  it  might  be  adequate  and  more  feasible  to  accomplish  the  results 
through  the  establishment  of  precedents  in  the  Security  Council  as  a 

‘Paragraph  3  of  Article  52  reads:  “The  Security  Council  shall  encourage  the 
development  of  pacific  settlement  of  local  disputes  through  such  regional  ar¬ 
rangement  or  by  such  regional  agencies  either  on  the  initiative  of  the  states 
concerned  or  by  reference  from  the  Security  Council.” 

“"‘This  may  be  an  extremely  difficult  position  to  maintain  technically.  Although 
the  English  text  of  Article  27(3)  provides  for  “the  concurring  votes  of  the 
permanent  members”,  the  text  of  the  Charter  in  Chinese,  French,  Russian  and 
Spanish  translated  literally  requires  “the  concurring  votes  of  all  the  permanent 
members  .  Furthermore,  at  San  Francisco  the  United  States  Delegation  expressly 
interpreted  the  English  text  in  the  same  manner,  i.e.,  as  if  the  word  “all”  were  in¬ 
cluded,  and  hence  contrary  to  the  present  proposed  position.  See  History  of  the 
\  oting  Problem  p.  49.  L Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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first  step  rather  than  through  the  immediate  adoption  of  Rules  of 
Procedure. 

A  detailed  exposition  of  the  nature  and  limitations  of  this  approach 
to  the  problem  of  voting  in  the  Security  Council,  as  well  as  a  detailed 
statement  of  reasons  for  believing  that  the  U.S.S.R.  consent  might  be 
secured  to  the  specific  suggestions  is  contained  in  the  paper  on  technical 
aspects  of  proposals  for  liberalized  interpretation  of  the  Four  Power 
Statement  and  Article  27,  (Doc.  SD/S/668A) . 

C.  Position  on  Possible  Objectives  of  Proponents  of  Discussion. 

1.  Modification  of  Pour  Power  Statement. 

The  United  States,  from  the  viewpoint  of  logic  and  without  preju¬ 
dicing  its  national  interests,  could  not  only  agree  to,  but  should  wel¬ 
come  an  interpretation  of  Article  27  which  would  restrict  more  than 
does  the  Four  Power  Statement  both  the  areas  to  which  the  veto 
applies  and  the  possibilities  of  its  abuse.  Such  an  interpretation  might 
provide,  for  example,  that  decisions  under  Articles  33,  36  and  52  (3) 
of  the  Charter  and  decisions  to  investigate  (but  not  subsequent  deter¬ 
minations)  under  Article  34,  should  be  taken  by  procedural  vote,  on 
the  ground  that  such  decisions  deal  only  with  procedures  of  pacific 
settlement  and  not  with  the  substance  of  disputes  and  situations. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  however,  the  United  States  should 
not  favor  discarding  the  Four  Power  Statement.  While  the  Statement 
does  not  bind  this  country  legally,  it  does  constitute  a  moral  commit¬ 
ment  towards  other  nations  which  should  not  be  unilaterally  re¬ 
nounced  without  the  most  careful  consideration. ff  Any  statement  in 
the  General  Assembly  by  the  U.S.  of  a  desire  to  secure  modification 
would  certainly  arouse  the  resentment  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  doubtless 
lead  the  Soviet  Government  to  question  the  sincerity  of  U.S.  support 
of  the  principle  of  unanimity,  thus  increasing  the  difficulty  of  achiev¬ 
ing  that  degree  of  liberalization  possible  within  the  framework  of 
Article  27  and  of  the  Statement.  It  would  probably  be  unfavorably 
received  by  some  other  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

The  United  States  should  therefore  publicly  declare  its  intention  to 
stand  on  the  Four  Power  Statement  and  should  discourage  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  any  General  Assembly  resolution  attacking  it,  as  this  woidd 
weaken  our  tactical  position  in  securing  any  modification  through 
direct  negotiations  with  the  other  four  powers.  It  should,  if  necessary, 
affirm  that  its  actions  in  the  Security  Council  will  be  based  on  the 
Statement  as  the  United  States  interprets  that  document,  regardless  of 
any  such  resolution  unless  the  statement  is  modified  by  agreement  of 
the  five  powers. 

tfSee  paper  on  Legal  Status  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Delegations  of  the  Four 
Sponsoring  Governments.  Doc.  SD/A71A.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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There  are  a  number  of  indications  that  the  Australian  Delegation 
will  probably  train  its  heaviest  guns  on  the  Four  Power  Statement, 
endeavoring  to  obtain  acceptance  as  a  minimum,  of  the  following 
positions : 

(a)  That  decisions  as  to  whether  a  matter  is  procedural  or  substan¬ 
tive  shall  be  taken  by  procedural  vote ; 

(b)  That  a  procedural  vote  shall  govern  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  generally  under  Chapter  VI. 

Unless  the  United  States,  by  strong  and  effective  leadership,  keeps 
the  debate  properly  focussed,  there  is  considerable  likelihood  that  a 
good  many  Delegations  will  rally  to  the  support  of  any  resolution 
designed  to  challenge  the  F our  Power  Statement  on  these,  and  perhaps 
other,  points.  Three  further  points  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this 
connection.  In  the  first  place,  the  Statement  does  not  contain  as  restric¬ 
tive  an  interpretation  of  Article  27  as  could  be  devised,  or  even  as  the 
Soviet  Delegation  desired  at  San  Francisco  when  they  undertook  to 
limit  the  procedural  vote  to  matters  coming  within  Articles  28  to  32 
inclusive  and  even  to  contend  that  discussion  of  a  question  should  be 
subject  to  the  veto. 

In  the  second  place,  the  U.S.  is  not  in  a  position  to  argue  that  the 
Four  Power  Statement  is  an  unreasonable  interpretation  of  Article  27. 
While  it  is  true  that  nearly  all  members  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  at  San 
Francisco,  including  Senators  Connally  and  Vandenberg,  expressed 
themselves  in  Delegation  meetings  as  opposed  to  the  application  of  the 
unanimity  rule  to  pacific  settlement,  the  only  point  of  interpretation 
of  Article  27  insisted  on  by  that  Delegation  in  meetings  of  the  Big 
Five  related  to  Paragraph  1  of  Article  35. 75  In  accordance  with 
the  view  expressed  in  the  State  Department  release  of  March  21, 76 
the  American  Delegation  insisted,  in  the  words  eventually  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Four  Power  Statement,  that  “no  individual  member  of 
the  Council  can  alone  prevent  consideration  and  discussion  by  the 
Council  of  a  dispute  or  situation  brought  to  its  attention.  .  .  .” 

Thirdly,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  Government  proposed  the 
formula  adopted  at  Yalta  and  that  the  Four  Power  Statement  con- 

,J Article  35  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  states:  “1.  Any  Member  of  the 
United  Nations  may  bring  any  dispute,  or  any  situation  of  the  nature  referred 
to  in  Article  34,  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  or  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  2.. A  state  which  is  not  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations  may  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  or  of  the  General  Assembly  any  dispute 
to  which  it  is  a  party  if  it  accepts  in  advance,  for  the  purposes  of  the  dispute, 
the  obligations  of  pacific  settlement  provided  in  the  present  Charter.  3.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  in  respect  of  matters  brought  to  its  attention 
under  this  Article  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  11  and  12.” 

70  For  text  of  press  release,  a  statement  by  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  C. 
Grew  entitled  ‘’Operation  of  the  Proposed  Voting  Procedure  in  the  Security 
Council,”  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  March  25,  1945,  p.  479. 
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forms  to  all  prior  public  interpretations  which  the  U.S.  had  made  of 
Article  27. 

2.  Partial  Elimination  of  Veto  through  Charter  Amendment. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  suggestions  will  be  made  in  the  General 
Assembly  for  amendments  to  the  Charter  which  would  eliminate  the 
requirement  of  the  concurring  votes  of  the  permanent  Members  in 
connection  with  the  following  types  of  decisions  by  the  Council : 

(a)  Election  of  the  Secretary  General. 

( b )  Admission  of  new  members  to  the  United  N ations. 

(c)  Decisions  relating  to  pacific  settlement  of  disputes.  (Chapter 
VI  and  Article  52  (3) ) . 

In  connection  with  any  of  such  proposals,  it  must  be  stressed  that 
no  amendment  could  be  adopted  without  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  which  has  been  shown  to 
be  unlikely.  In  the  absence  of  previous  agreement  by  all  these  states, 
support  of  proposals  for  amendment  would  serve  no  useful  purpose 
and  would  probably  hamper  the  attainment  of  the  principal  objectives 
of  the  U.S.  with  respect  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  following  analysis  of  such  proposals  is  concerned  solely  with 
their  relation  to  U.S.  policy  objectives  and  does  not  deal  with  their 
political  feasibility.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  proposed 
Charter  amendments  considered  below  would  not  be  ratified  by 
the  U.S. 

As  regards  the  election  of  the  Secretary  General,  unquestionably  the 
prestige  of  the  office  is  increased  if  the  incumbent  has  the  support  of 
all  permanent  members.  This  is  one  instance  where  observance  of 
the  unanimity  principle  is  clearly  helpful.  It  does  not  follow,  how¬ 
ever  that  the  voting  formula  should  make  unanimous  action  manda¬ 
tory  in  this  type  of  matter.  The  U.S.  could  readily  forego  its  special 
voting  privilege  in  this  instance  in  the  interest  of  building  up  the 
Security  Council,  if  such  a  course  should  meet  the  tests  set  forth  in 
the  general  considerations  described  in  III  A  above. 

The  considerations  with  respect  to  admission  of  new  members  are 
somewhat  similar.  It  is  probably  desirable  that  there  should  be 
unanimity  among  the  permanent  members  on  this  matter.  How¬ 
ever,  in  this  instance  the  requirement  of  unanimity  in  the 
voting  formula  has  resulted  in  the  exclusion  from  member¬ 
ship  of  certain  applicants  in  total  disregard  of  the  standards 
for  membership  set  forth  in  Article  4  of  the  Charter.  Here  too,  there 
is  no  serious  reason  why  the  U.  S.  should  not  forego  its  special  voting 
privilege  especially  since  there  was  far  less  reason  for  the  Charter 
to  provide  for  the  concurrence  of  the  permanent  members  on  this 
matter  than  in  other  cases. 
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The  objectives  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy  would,  probably  be  served 
by  removal  of  the  requirement  of  unanimity  among  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  in  questions  of  pacific  settlement, 
possibly  including  even  decisions  recommending  terms  of  settlement 
under  Article  37  (2)  ,77  One  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  U.  S.  agreed 
to  the  requirement  of  unanimity  of  the  permanent  members  in  this 
instance  was  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  forcing  the  great  powers 
to  compromise  and  harmonize  their  views.  The  full  measure  of  the 
anticipated  results  has  not  thus  far  been  achieved. 

Another  reason  was  the  belief  that  proposals  relating  to  pacific 
settlement  which  did  not  have  the  support  of  all  the  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  would  lack  the  weight  necessary  to  be  fully  effective  and  might 
encourage  failure  to  adhere  to  recommendations  of  the  Security 
Council* 

The  Uv  S.  also  took  the  position  which  is  embodied  in  the  Four 
Power  Statement  that  “decisions  and  actions  by  the  Security  Council” 
(under  Chapter  VI)  may  well  have  major  political  consequences 
and  may  even  initiate  a  chain  of  events  that  might  in  the  end  require 
the  Council  under  its  responsibilities  to  invoke  measures  of  “enforce¬ 
ment'’  under  Chapter  VII.  The  basis  of  this  argument  was  that  effec¬ 
tive  enforcement  action  would  probably  not  be  possible  unless  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  had  all  been  in  agreement 
on  the  decisions  taken  by  the  Council  prior  to  the  time  when  enforce¬ 
ment  action  became  necessary.  The  weakness  of  this  argument  is  that 
it  will  probably  be  applicable  to  extremely  few  cases  since  the  great 
majority  of  cases  brought  before  the  Council  will  be  disposed  of 
before  any  question  of  possible  enforcement  action  arises.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  voting  formula  that  requires  the  concurrence  of  permanent 
members  may  prevent  the  Council  from  utilizing  fully  its  machinery 
for  effecting  peaceful  settlements  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and 
therefore  it  is  important  to  strengthen  the  Council’s  powers  in  this 
field. 

The  elimination  of  the  unanimity  requirement  from  the  operations 
of  Articles  33,  34,  36,  38,  and  52  (3)  would  not,  it  is  believed,  remove 
any  protection  from  vital  United  States  interests  which  the  veto  now 
affords.  The  only  decisions  which  the  Security  Council  can  take  under 
these  articles  relate  to  (1)  calling  upon  states  to  settle  their  disputes 
by  peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice;  (2)  the  finding  of  facts  as  the 
basis  for  possible  Security  Council  recommendations;  and  (3)  recom¬ 
mendations  of  procedures  and  methods  of  settling  disputes.  While 

77  This  reads :  “If  the  Security  Council  deems  that  the  continuance  of  the 
dispute  is  in  fact  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  it  shall  decide  whether  to  take  action  under  Article  36  or  to  recom¬ 
mend  such  terms  of  settlement  as  it  may  consider  appropriate.” 
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technical  and  legalistic  changes  in  the  voting  procedure  of  the  Council 
cannot  be  a  really  satisfactory  substitute  for  effective  reconciliation  of 
conflicting  interests,  particularly  of  the  permanent  members,  it  should 
be  to  the  real  advantage  of  this  Government,  which  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  leadership  in  the  United  Nations,  if  the  Security  Council  were 
able  to  arrive  with  greater  ease  and  dignity  at  decisions  relating  to 
investigation  and  recommendations  of  procedure  of  settlement. 

The  U.  S.  can  suffer  no  real  injury  through  elimination  of  the 
unanimity  requirement  from  decisions  under  the  articles  listed  above. 
Enforcement  action  under  Chapter  VII  will  still  require  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  permanent  members. 

Article  37  (2)  which  provides  that  the  Security  Council  may  in 
certain  circumstances  “recommend  such  terms  of  settlement  as  it  may 
consider  appropriate”  raises  serious  questions  and  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  U.  S.  would  wish  to  agree  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
unanimity  requirement  with  respect  to  such  recommendations.  It  is 
conceivable  that  a  majority  of  the  Security  Council  might  recommend 
terms  of  settlement  in  cases  in  which  the  U.  S.  is  not  a  party,  which 
the  U.  S.  did  not  regard  as  consonant  with  its  fundamental  interests. 
While  there  may  be  no  legal  obligation  under  Article  25  to  accept 
and  carry  out  “recommendations”  of  the  Security  Council  in  contrast 
to  “decisions,”  nevertheless  the  moral  opprobrium  in  failing  to  carry 
out  suggested  terms  of  settlement  is  considerable. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  previously  stated,  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  unanimity  among  the  permanent  members  is  considered  essential 
to  the  effective  operation  of  the  Security  Council.  This  is  extremely 
important  in  connection  with  the  recommendations  under  Chapter  VI, 
not  only  for  the  reasons  previously  set  forth,  but  also  because  a  recom¬ 
mendation  in  which  only  two  or  three  of  the  Great  Powers  concurred, 
even  though  favored  by  the  smaller  states,  would  not  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  one  supported  by  all  five  major  powers. 

In  summary,  then,  it  would  appear  that  the  advantages  of  changing 
the  voting  formula  with  respect  to  election  of  the  Secretary  General, 
election  of  members,  and  pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  probably  some¬ 
what  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  The  decisive  factors  which  make  it 
undesirable  for  the  U.  S.  to  favor  at  this  time  an  amendment  of  the 
Charter  along  these  lines  are:  (1)  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  desired  result  in  view  of  the  fact  that  amendments  to 
the  Charter  require  the  concurrence  of  all  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council;  (2)  that  it  would  minimize  the  chances  for  obtain¬ 
ing  concurrence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  liberalized  interpretations  of 
the  Charter;  and  (3)  that  it  might  jeopardize  the  objectives  which  the 
principle  of  unanimity  is  designed  to  serve. 
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3.  Elimination  of  Veto  in  its  entirety  through  Charter  Amendment. 

In  the  event  that  such  an  amendment  were  to  be  proposed  at  the 
forthcoming  General  Assembly,  the  United  States  should  oppose  itr 
and  should  endeavor  to  concert  its  efforts  to  this  end  with  those  of  the 
other  four  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council.  There  are 
several  grounds  on  which  the  United  States  should  oppose  under 
present  circumstances  any  proposal  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
unanimity  rule  in  its  entirety : 

(a)  The  most  fundamental  ground  is  the  importance  of  great  power 
unity,  which  is  recognized  to  be  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security.  The  U.S.  had  advocated  the  unanimity 
requirement  and  has  defended  it  against  attack  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  an  essential  basis  for  the  attainment  of  unity  among  the  Great 
Powers  and  thus  has  a  practical  value  more  than  offsetting  all  diffi¬ 
culties  attaching  to  it.  Elimination  of  the  unanimity  rule  might  well 
increase  rather  than  diminish  basic  disagreement  among  the  Great 
Powers. 

It  is  also  clear  that  if  a  grave  conflict  between  the  Great  Powers 
should  occur,  the  United  Nations  itself  could  not  by  enforcement 
measures  prevent  major  hostilities.  Consequently,  the  membership  and 
voting  provisions  of  the  Security  Council  do  not  directly  bear  on  the 
issue  of  the  effectiveness  of  enforcement  measures  against  a  great 
power. 

The  elimination  of  the  unanimity  rule  with  respect  to  enforcement 
action  would  not  alter  in  any  real  sense  the  special  status  which  the 
Great  Powers  now  have  with  respect  to  military  matters.  As  Mr. 
Stettinius  stated  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee : 

“The  Charter  does  not  confer  any  power  upon  the  great  nations 
which  they  do  not  already  possess  in  fact.  Without  the  Charter  the 
power  of  these  nations  to  make  or  break  the  peace  would  still  exist.” 

At  present  the  United  Nations  has  no  military  forces  at  its  disposal. 
Even  when  provision  of  forces  is  made  in  accordance  with  Article  43, 
these  forces  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  against  one  of  the  three  Great 
Powers  a  Council  decision  to  take  enforcement  action.  Probably  not 
even  a  decision  against  France  or  China  could  be  enforced.  While  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  Council  could  enforce  decisions  against  certain 
smaller  states  despite  the  refusal  of  one  of  the  permanent  members  to 
agree  to  the  decision,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  rest  of  the  Council  would 
be  prepared  to  take  the  risk  of  carrying  out  enforcement  action  against 
such  a  state  over  the  determined  opposition  of  a  permanent  member 
which  regarded  its  vital  interest  as  adversely  affected. 

Even  if,  under  such  circumstances,  enforcement  action  were  not 
actively  resisted,  it  might  well  be  ineffective.  It  is  logical  to  assume 
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that  the  Security  Council,  having  decided  to  use  force,  would  wish  to 
make  use  of  the  forces  of  the  Great  Power  nearest  at  hand.  It  is  un¬ 
likely  that  a  great  power  would  place  its  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council  to  carry  out  a  decision  it  did  not  approve.  Yet,  it  is  quite 
possible,  that  under  the  assumption  that  the  Security  Council  would 
wish  to  use  the  forces  of  the  Great  Power  nearest  at  hand,  the  forces 
of  this  power  would  be  the  logical,  if  not  the  only  ones,  that  the 
Security  Council  could  effectively  utilize. 

Some  day  the  armaments  of  the  Great  Powers  may  be  reduced  to  a 
level  which  would  make  possible  enforcement  action  against  any  one 
of  them.  Quite  aside,  however,  from  the  factor  of  military  potential, 
which  is  independent  of  the  size  of  forces  in  being,  is  the  fact  that 
effective  regulation  of  armaments  cannot  be  attained  except  as 
a  consequence  of,  or  as  an  accompaniment  to,  mutual  confidence 
among  the  Great  Powers.  This  in  turn  depends  upon  their  ability 
to  attain  agreement  on  major  issues.  Elimination  of  the  veto  on  en¬ 
forcement  action  would  doubtless  lessen  the  chances  of  Great  Power 
agreement,  rather  than  the  contrary ;  hence,  it  would  render  effective 
regulation  of  armaments  even  more  remote  than  at  present. 

The  unanimity  rule  is  designed  to  facilitate  such  agreements,  and 
should  also  facilitate  rather  than  impede  the  development  of  an 
effective  system  for  the  regulation  of  armaments. 

(b)  The  U.  S.  Government  is  not  in  a  position  to  consider  at  the 
present  time  a  change  in  the  Charter  whereby  the  concurring  vote  of 
the  U.  S.  would  be  unnecessary  to  a  decision  of  the  Security  Council 
involving  enforcement  measures  in  which  U.  S.  forces  or  economic 
instrumentalities  would  be  required  to  participate.  Apart  from  the 
arguments  presented  in  (<z)  is  the  fact  that  the  whole  course  of  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  Government’s  position  on  voting  and  the  debates  on  the 
ratification  of  the  Charter  show  that  the  Senate  regarded  the  veto  as 
essential  in  these  respects.  Moreover,  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
the  American  people  would  in  the  last  analysis  support  such  a  step 
at  this  stage  of  international  relations. 

( c )  The  U.  S.  would  not  now  be  prepared  to  accept  an  amendment 
of  the  Charter  which  would  modify  the  unanimity  rule  with  respect 
to  strategic  areas  placed  under  trusteeship. 

( d )  It  is  improbable  that  the  U.  S.  would  care  to  forego  the  require¬ 
ment  for  concurrence  among  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  in  the  ratification  of  amendments  to  the  Charter  which  might 
increase  the  obligations  of  membership. 

( e )  The  U.S.  would  have  to  give  the  most  careful  consideration  to 
the  effect  of  the  elimination  of  the  unanimity  rule  on  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  on  the  relations  between  the  Security  Council  and  the 
Inter- American  system,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec  and  its  implementation  in  the  forthcoming  Kio 
Conference.78 


78  For  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  and  the  Rio  Conference,  see  footnote  20,  p.  130. 
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4.  Cuban  Proposal  for  General  Conference  To  Amend  or  Eliminate 
the  Veto 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  U.  S.  Delegation  should  oppose  placing 
the  Cuban  proposal  on  the  agenda  of  the  Assembly.  The  U.S.  could 
appropriately  suggest,  however,  that  the  item  should  he  coupled  with 
the  Australian  proposal  so  that  the  two  may  be  considered  at  the  same 
time.  This  is  especially  desirable  since  the  Cuban  proposal  permits  a 
consideration  of  only  one  phase  of  the  problem,  while  the  Australian 
proposal  permits  the  discussion  of  all  phases  of  the  problem  includ¬ 
ing  the  particular  question  raised  by  the  Cuban  proposal. 

Technically  also,  it  would  be  possible  to  amend  the  Charter  either 
to  limit  or  eliminate  the  veto  under  Article  108  without  convoking  a 
conference.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  more  could  be 
accomplished  through  a  conference  pursuant  to  Article  309  than 
through  the  procedure  for  amendment  provided  by  Article  108.  The 
U.S.  should  therefore  oppose  the  holding  of  such  a  conference  for  this 
reason,  as  well  as  for  the  reasons  set  forth  above  applicable  to  all  pro¬ 
posals  to  amend  Article  27  of  the  Charter. 


501.BB/ 10-244  6 

Memorandum  by  Bernhard,  G.  Bechoefer  of  the  Division  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Security  Affairs  to  the  Chief  of  the  Division  ( Johnson ) 

top  secret  [New  York,]  October  23, 1946. 

Subject:  First  Meeting  of  Delegation  on  October  22,  1946  concerning 
the  Veto  Problem 

I  am  submitting  this  memorandum  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Paul 
Taylor 79  since  neither  the  secret  summary  which  I  prepared  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  meeting  and  which  was  sent  today  nor  the  minutes  80 
which  Mr.  Taylor  has  prepared  and  cleared  with  me  deal  with  certain 
phases  of  the  meeting  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  you.  I  shall 
follow  this  practice  only  in  unusually  important  matters  where  greater 
detail  is  required  than  is  ordinarily  furnished  through  the  minutes. 
The  meeting  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  October  22  and  lasted  ap¬ 
proximately  an  hour.  Senator  Austin  stated  that  the  U.S.  position  has 
been  briefed  more  thoroughly  in  connection  with  the  veto  problem 
than  with  any  other  problem  confronting  the  General  Assembly  be¬ 
cause  it  was  necessary  to  convince  not  only  the  General  Assembly  but 

79  Paul  B.  Taylor  of  the  Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs  and  an 
Assistant  Executive  Officer  on  the  expert  and  advisory  staff  attached  to  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

80  Neither  the  telegraphic  summary  nor  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  are  printed 
here.  The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  United  States  Delegation  are  in  the  10 
Files,  the  series  carrying  the  symbol  US/A/M (Thr)  :  the  identifying  number  for 
the  meeting  under  reference  here,  the  eighth  held  by  the  Delegation  (October  22, 
1946,  3  p.  m. ) ,  is  US/A/M  ( Chr )  /8. 
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also  to  convince  public  opinion  in  order  to  rectify  misunderstandings 
and  to  secure  agreement  on  voting  principles. 

Senator  Austin  stated  that  there  was  nothing  novel  in  the  Security 
Council  voting  principles  embodied  in  the  Charter  and  that  they  were 
evolved  after  much  study  to  meet  actual  conditions.  He  compared  at 
some  length  the  procedure  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  with  the  procedure  used  to  adopt  the  U.S.  constitution. 

Senator  Austin  stressed  the  necessity  of  (quoting  the  Vermont  con¬ 
stitution)  “recurrence  to  fundamental  principles”.  He  stated  that  the 
U.S.  position  aims  to  avoid  the  tangle  of  details.  Pie  then  said  that  the 
U.S.  position  paper,81  which  was  distributed  in  the  meeting,  comes 
from  the  White  House.  It  had  been  discussed  and  approved  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Under-Secretary  and  that 
the  contents  represented  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

Senator  Austin  stated  that  the  discussion  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  President  concerned  not  only  the  substantive  position  but  also 
procedures  for  presenting  the  substantive  position.  It  was  agreed  that 
a  general  statement  of  the  U.S.  position  should  be  presented  to  the 
delegates  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 82  before 
any  discussion  took  place  either  in  the  general  committee  or  in  the 
General  Assembly.  Senator  Austin  would  personally  see  the  delegates 
in  the  hope  that  the  permanent  members  would  take  positions  similar 
to  that  recommended  by  the  U.S. 

Senator  Austin  further  stated  that  the  U.S.  would  advocate  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  General  Assembly  immediately  after  the  general  debates 
and  prior  to  the  reference  of  this  particular  matter  to  a  committee. 
The  Senator  would  attempt  to  induce  the  U.S. S. It.  to  suggest  a  general 
discussion  prior  to  the  reference  of  the  matter  to  a  committee.  The 
purpose  of  such  discussion  would  be  to  limit  the  extent  of  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  committee  and  to  sift  out  the  most  important  problems. 

Senator  Austin  then  proceeded  to  state  briefly  the  substance  of  the 
position  paper.  He  made  two  fundamental  points:  First,  the  U.S.  ad¬ 
heres  firmly  to  the  principle  of  unanimity  which  requires  that  the 
more  important  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  be  approved  by  all 
Powers  with  responsibilities  to  carry  out  the  decisions.  The  loss  of 
speed  through  the  requirement  of  unanimity  is  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  gain  in  certainty  of  the  abolition  of  war.  Second,  the 
U.S.  must  assure  the  world  that  it  is  not  standing  against  world 
opinion  through  opposing  change.  The  U.S.  is  eager  to  go  ahead  at 
the  proper  time  when  real  progress  can  be  achieved  through  change 
and  when  change  will  advance  the  possibilities  of  peace.  Specifically, 
from  a  long-range  standpoint,  the  U.S.  looks  forward  to  interpreta- 


81  Document  SD/A/C.1/69B,  supra. 

82  See  document  US/ A/C.l/20,  November  4,  p.  320. 
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tion  of  tlie  Charter  in  such  a  manner  that  the  veto  at  some  future  time 
may  not  apply  to  matters  arising  under  Chapter  VI  of  the  Charter. 
The  U.S.  cannot  however  hold  out  any  hope  for  any  change  in  the 
Charter  which  would  eliminate  the  veto  under  Chapter  VII. 

Senator  Austin  suggested  that  the  position  paper  be  studied  care¬ 
fully  and  that  more  detailed  discussions  should  take  place  at  a  later 
time. 

Senator  Austin  stated  that  one  aspect  of  the  U.S.  position  is  negative. 
The  U.S.  believes  that  no  case  has  been  made  out  for  amendment  of 
the  Charter  at  this  time  and  therefore  will  oppose  the  Cuban  proposal 
for  a  convocation  of  a  general  conference.  The  indictment  against  the 
Security  Council  voting  formula  is  directed  not  to  the  formula  but  to 
abuses,  malpractice — and  therefore  is  insufficient  to  justify  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Charter. 

Affirmatively,  the  U.S.  suggests  rules,  regulations,  definitions,  not 
changes. 

Senator  Connally  suggested  that  possible  future  modifications  of 
the  Charter  should  not  be  restricted  to  Chapter  VI  but  might  also 
apply  to  matters  such  as  the  election  of  the  Secretary-General.  Minister 
Wadsworth  further  suggested  that  future  modifications  might  also 
apply  to  admission  of  States  to  membership. 

Senator  Austin  agreed  but  stated  that  the  first  task  was  to  stop  the 
Cuban  movement  which  could  not  help  but  result  in  futility  because 
of  the  right  of  permanent  members  to  veto  any  amendments. 

Mr.  Dulles  suggested  that  the  U.S.  should  not  take  the  Cuban  pro¬ 
posal  too  seriously  since  the  Cubans  knew  that  it  was  futile.  It  was 
put  forward  because  of  the  feeling  of  many  nations,  not  only  the 
smaller  nations  but  also  some  of  the  greater  powers,  that  the  veto  has 
been  used  arbitrarily.  However,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  no  State 
has  contended  that  the  veto  has  been  used  arbitrarily  by  the  U.S.  Mr. 
Dulles  therefore  suggested  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  U.S.  to 
come  to  the  defense  of  the  veto.  If  the  purpose  of  the  discussion  is  to 
air  the  grievances  of  the  smaller  States  concerning  the  veto,  why 
should  we  come  to  its  rescue  ? 

Senator  Austin  stated  that  the  U.S.  must  take  the  leadership  to 
revive  the  spirit  of  our  people  with  regard  to  the  United  Nations, 
indicating  that  the  campaign  against  the  veto  had  shifted  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  U.S.  from  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  Dulles  said  that  he  conceded  Senator  Austin’s  contention  but 
stated  that  he  objected  to  Senator  Austin’s  statement  that  there  was 
no  grounds  for  the  Cuban  indictment.  Congressman  Eaton  asked  if 
the  U.S.  was  defending  the  veto  and  merely  objecting  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
use  of  the  veto.  Senator  Austin  reiterated  that  the  attacks  on  the  veto 
undermined  the  confidence  of  the  American  public  in  the  United 
Nations  and  the  U.S.  position  must  be  directed  to  end  the  defeatist 
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attitude  in  the  U.S.  Minister  Wadsworth  said  that  he  was  impressed 
by  the  necessity  for  defending  the  principles  of  unanimity  but  asked 
what  safeguards  could  be  given  against  continuing  abuses.  Senator 
Austin  said  that  safeguards  could  be  furnished  through  rules  and 
regulations.  Senator  Austin  informed  Mr.  Stevenson  that  there  would 
be  many  chances  for  further  discussion  but  that  such  discussions 
should  not  take  place  until  all  the  delegation  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  Charter. 


[For  the  brief  General  Committee  discussion  as  to  whether  the  three 
items  on  the  voting  question  should  be  recommended  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  inclusion  on  its  agenda,  see  United  Nations,  Official 
Records  of  the  General  Assembly ,  First  Session ,  Second  Part.  Gen¬ 
eral  Committee ,  pages  74  and  75.  In  deference  to  the  Soviet  Repre¬ 
sentative’s  (Vyshinsky)  withdrawal  of  an  initial  opposition  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  items  on  the  agenda,  the  United  States  Representative 
(Austin) ,  “actuated  by  the  same  conciliatory  spirit  as  Mr.  Vyshinsky”, 
did  not  press  for  a  General  Committee  recommendation  for  discussion 
of  the  items  by  the  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  before  referral 
to  the  appropriate  committee.  The  General  Committee  decided,  then, 
that  a  “qualified  committee”  should  be  appointed  to  study  the  question 
and  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  final  recommendation  of 
the  General  Committee  to  the  General  Assembly  was  that  the  items 
should  be  adopted  for  inclusion  in  the  final  agenda  and  then  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  First  Committee  (Report  of  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  General  Assembly,  document  A/163,  United  Nations, 
Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly ,  First  Session ,  Second  Part , 
Plenary  Meetings ,  pages  1475  If.,  annex  30;  this  record  is  cited  here¬ 
after  as  GA  (1/2) ,  Plenary ) .] 


IO  Flies  :  US/A/M  (Chr)/U 

Minutes  of  the  Eleventh  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation , 
New  York,  Hotel  Pennsylvania ,  October  28, 191$, 9  a.  m. 

SECRET 

[Here  follow  list  of  names  of  persons  (26)  present,83  and  discussion 
of  other  subjects.] 

Position  on  the  Veto 

Senator  Austin  reported  that  he  had  decided  to  speak  at  the  close 
of  the  general  debate.  He  would  take  the  position  on  the  veto  outlined 


83  With  respect  to  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  General  Assembly  the  list  of  persons  present  is  not  printed  because  of 
excessive  length ;  those  who  are  mentioned  in  the  minutes  themselves  as  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  discussion  are  readily  identifiable ;  note  may  be  made  of  the  general 
lists  of  persons  on  the  expert  and  advisory  staff  printed  pp.  37-42. 
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in  the  position  paper.  The  net  of  this  was  that  the  United  States  ob¬ 
jected  to  amending  the  Charter.  Our  understanding  of  the  veto  prin¬ 
ciples  was  that  they  were  pre-eminently  constructed  and  not  negative. 
We  favored  keeping  the  door  open  to  amendments  if  the  case  were 
suitable  but,  in  the  meantime,  there  should  be  announced  a  progres¬ 
sive,  constructive  policy  regarding  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 
The  voting  principles  had  not  been  intended  to  interfere  with  peaceful* 
settlement  of  disputes.  Senator  Austin  did  not  propose  to  put  forward 
any  resolutions  or  recommendations  to  be  acted  on  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

Senator  Connally  inquired  whether  the  United  States  could  not 
sponsor  or  agree  to  a  resolution  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Security 
Council  would  use  the  veto  sparingly,  thus  indicating  the  United 
States  was  not  pleased  with  its  prodigal  use.  Senator  Austin  said  that 
he  thought  the  United  States  could  agree  to  such  a  motion  but  he 
thought  that  it  should  not  be  put  forward  in  his  speech  but  in  later 
debates  or  in  the  Committee.  Senator  Connally  agreed.  He  recalled 
that  in  defending  the  veto  at  San  Francisco,  he  had  defended  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  unanimity  among  the  Great  Powers.  It  had  been  agreed  then 
if  two  Powers  were  to  try  to  coerce  a  third  major  Power,  Avar  might 
be  precipitated  and  therefore  unanimity  Avas  essential.  However,  it 
had  not  been  the  intention  that  the  ATeto  should  be  used  all  over  the  lot 
on  two-bit  questions. 

Senator  Austin  said  that  it  might  be  that  Senator  Connally  might 
see  fit  to  make  some  such  proposal  in  Committee  1. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Eaton’s  question,  Senator  Austin  said  he  was  not 
going  to  imply  that  the  veto  had  been  abused.  Mr.  Eaton  asked  if  that 
were  not  the  case.  Senator  Austin  said  that  he  had  not  completely 
clarified  the  position  but  that  he  expected  to  urge  that  the  use  of  the 
veto  be  restrained  by  rules  of  procedure. 

Senator  Vandenberg  said  he  did  not  know  what  the  speech  should 
contain  for  it  was  Senator  Austin’s  and  not  his.  He  continued  that 
the  thing  he  missed  was  the  lack  of  affirmative  United  States  pro¬ 
posals  on  anything  on  the  agenda.  He  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
there  was  any  United  States  proposal  in  the  thirty-two  items  on  the 
agenda.  He  did  not  believe  that  moral  leadership  would  be  obtained 
in  that  way.  He  agreed  that  it  was  no  time  to  amend  the  Charter  but 
that  the  development  of  a  definition  of  the  veto  should  specifically 
assert  that  in  our  opinion  the  veto  should  be  confined  to  Chapter  VII. 
This  would  be  a  progressive  step  which  could  be  taken  without 
jeopardizing  in  any  degree  reasonable  use  of  the  veto. 

Senator  Connally  observed  that  when  abuse  of  the  veto  was  charged, 
someone  would  ask  in  what  cases  it  had  been  abused.  Senator  Vanden¬ 
berg  replied  that  one  didn’t  have  to  charge  abuse  of  the  veto  but  he 
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did  not  like,  even  by  silence,  to  deny  the  great  majority  of  small  States' 
who  had  charged  an  abuse  of  the  veto.  He  did  not  like  to  be  associated 
with  the  general  denial.  Senator  Austin  remarked  that  that  was  the 
reason  for  his  speech.  Senator  Connally  thought  that  was  a  very  nebu-- 
lous  sort  of  approach.  Senator  Vanderberg  replied  that  it  ceased  to  be 
nebulous  if  it  was  established  that  the  veto  applied  only  to  Chapter 
VII.  Senator  Connally  recalled  that  the  Delegation  had  started  out 
and  intended  in  San  Francisco  to  have  the  veto  apply  only  to  Chapter 
VII.  However,  some  provisions  of  the  Charter  had  been  drawn  which 
did  not  sustain  this  position.  Senator  Austin  said  that  he  believed 
the  use  of  the  veto  to  obstruct  peaceful  settlement  violated  the  Charter. 
Senator  Connally  stated  that  if  Senator  Austin  emphasized  that  argu¬ 
ment  it  would  lay  the  groundwork  for  Committee  1  to  come  along  with 
some  recommendations.84 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  subjects.] 


501.BE/ll-246 

The  Counselor  of  the  Department  {Cohen)  to  Senator  Austin 

confidential  Washington,  November  2,  1946. 

My  Dear  Senator  Austin  :  I  enclose  a  revised  copy  of  the  memo¬ 
randum  entitled  “U.S.  Position  on  General  Assembly  Agenda  Items 
Relating  to  Voting  in  the  Security  Council.”85  You  will  recall  that  an 
earlier  draft  was  discussed  in  the  meeting  in  Washington  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  October  18.86  I  also  enclose  a  paper  entitled  “United  States 
Proposals  for  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Security  Council”,87  which 
contains  three  proposed  rules  together  with  brief  comments  thereon. 
These  are  revisions  of  three  of  the  rules  contained  in  the  document 
“Technical  Aspects  of  Proposals  for  Liberalized  Interpretation  of 
Four  Power  Statement  and  Article  27  (SD/S/668B) ,” 88  a  copy  of 


84  For  Senator  Austin’s  statement  of  the  United  States  position  on  the  General 
Assembly  item  dealing  with  voting  in  the  Security  Council,  delivered  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  to  the  General  Assembly  on  October  30  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  speeches  by  the  delegates,  see  GA  (1/2),  Plenary,  pp.  904-90S.  Omitted 
from  Senator  Austin’s  speech  were  details  of  the  United  States  program  for 
liberalization  of  the  voting  procedures  and  practices  of  the  Security  Council  as 
set  forth  in  the  position  paper  of  October  22  and  included  in  earlier  drafts  of  the 
speech. 

The  General  Assembly  on  October  31  after  a  brief  discussion  adopted  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Committee’s  recommendation  that  the  items  regarding  Article  27  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  First  Committee  (GA,  (1/2),  Plenary,  pp.  931-933). 

85  See  documents  US/ A/C.  1/20,  November  4,  p.  320. 

88  See  memorandum  of  October  16  by  Mr.  Hiss,  p.  297,  for  initial  proposals  on  this 
paper. 

87  See  document  US/A/C.1/18,  November  4,  p.  322. 

88  Not  printed  ;  this  was  a  lengthy  working  paper  of  some  25  pages  which  went 
through  several  revisions. 
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which,  was  included  among  the  background  material  for  the  position 
paper  on  the  “veto.”  You  will  note  that  the  other  rules  and  alternatives 
in  that  document  have  been  omitted. 

It  is  our  judgment  that  the  best  way  to  achieve  success  in  obtaining 
agreement  on  these  draft  rules,  which  we  believe  will  accomplish  the 
ends  set  forth  in  the  position  paper  and  in  your  speech,  is  to  discuss 
them  at  an  early  date  with  the  representatives  of  the  other  four  perma¬ 
nent  members  of  the  Security  Council,  and  as  soon  as  practicable 
thereafter  to  have  them  considered  by  the  Committee  of  Experts  of 
the  Council. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  best  way  to  approach  the  other 
four  permanent  members  would  be  for  you  personally  to  hand  copies 
of  the  two  documents  directly  to  each  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Assembly 
Delegations  from  those  countries,  stating  that  you  wish  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  presence  for  an  exchange  of  views  on  this  most  impor¬ 
tant  question.  You  will  wish,  I  believe,  to  explain  the  two  memoranda 
briefly,  emphasizing  our  view  that  the  establishment  of  satisfactory 
procedures  for  the  Security  Council  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Council 
itself.  You  will  probably  wish  also  to  indicate  that  you  will  be  glad  to 
hold  further  consultations  with  them  after  they  have  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  study  the  two  documents,  and  perhaps  to  suggest  conversations 
on  the  technical  level  as  well.  The  four  Chiefs  of  Delegations  should 
be  also  informed  of  our  desire  to  have  the  Committee  of  Experts  of  the 
Security  Council  consider  these  proposals  at  an  early  date,  preferably 
within  the  next  week  or  so.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
drafts  of  rules  designed  to  achieve  the  same  ends  as  Rules  B  and  C  of 
the  second  paper  were  handed  informally  last  spring  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  on  that  Committee  of  the  other  permanent  members,  but  were 
never  discussed  in  the  Committee  or  shown  to  its  other  members. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  during  the  consultations  others  will  make 
an  attempt  to  explore  more  fully  the  question  of  eliminating  the  “veto” 
with  respect  to  atomic  energy.  Should  this  occur,  I  believe  the  United 
States  position  should  be  that  the  question  is  irrelevant  until  such  time 
as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  makes  specific  proposals.  We  are 
presently  concerned  solely  with  the  procedures  of  the  Security  Council 
within  the  framework  of  the  Yalta  formula. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  am  sending  today  to  Mr.  Herschel 
Johnson,  suggesting  that  after  consultation  with  you,  he  arrange  with 
Sir  Alexander  Cadogan,  the  President  of  the  Security  Council,  to  have 
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the  Committee  of  Experts  meet  for  the  purpose  of  considering  these 
proposals. 

Sincerely  yours.  Benjamin  V.  Cohen 


501.BB/11-246 

The  Counselor  of  the  Department  (Cohen)  to  the  Acting  United 
States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

confidential  Washington,  November  2,  1946. 

Dear  Herschel  :  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  am  sending  today  to 
Senator  Austin,  together  with  copies  of  the  enclosures  referred  to 
therein. 

As  you  know,  the  proposed  draft  rules  result  from  long  and  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  problem  of  the  “veto”.  You  will  note  that 
there  has  been  considerable  redrafting  and  that  certain  of  the  rules 
and  alternatives  discussed  in  the  paper  on  “Technical  Aspects  of  Pro¬ 
posals  for  Liberalized  Interpretation  of  Four  Power  Statement  and 
Article  27”,  have  been  left  out  of  this  paper.  This  was  done  in  the 
belief  that  the  three  rules  which  are  submitted  constitute  the  basis 
on  which  w7e  should  begin  negotiations  with  the  other  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  and  in  the  Committee  of  Experts. 
In  this  connection,  I  should  say  that  while  the  Department  feels  very 
strongly  that  it  is  essential  to  obtain  eventual  agreement  on  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  these  three  rules,  it  does  not  regard  the  form  and  language 
as  fixed  and  binding. 

We  regard  the  successful  adoption  by  the  Council  of  rules  of  this 
nature  as  the  primary  objective  to  be  sought  from  the  consideration 
of  the  “veto”  question  in  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Department  is  fully  aware  that  the  attainment  of  this  objective 
will  be  difficult  and  may  take  considerable  time.  We  regard  certainty 
as  much  more  important  than  speed.  We  do,  however,  want  to  have 
the  Committee  of  Experts  begin  considerations  of  our  proposals  before 
the  General  Assembly  has  completed  its  discussion  of  the  “veto”. 

I  believe  that  it  should  be  possible  to  begin  discussions  within  the 
Committee  of  Experts  a  week  or  ten  days  after  these  proposals  have 
first  been  submitted  to  the  other  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  Will  you,  therefore,  keep  in  touch  with  Senator  Austin  with 
a  view  to  your  asking  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  of  Experts  as  soon  as  it  appears  appropriate,  and  to 
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ask  the  Committee  to  examine  these  proposals  thoroughly  and  with 
as  much  dispatch  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 
Sincerely  yours,  Benjamin  V.  Cohen 


IO  Files  :  US/A/C.1/20 

United  States  Delegation  Working  Payer 

secret  [New  York.]  November  4,  1046. 

U.S.  Position  on  General  Assembly  Agenda  Items  Relating  to 
Voting  in  the  Security  Council  89 

(Draft  of  Memorandum  Which  It  Is  Proposed  To  Hand  to  the  Dele¬ 
gations  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Other  Four  Permanent 

Members  of  the  Security  Council) 

The  U.  S.  Government  attributes  importance  to  the  discussion  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  agenda  items  proposed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Australia  and  Cuba  dealing  with  the  voting  procedure  in 
the  Security  Council. 

For  this  reason  and  because  these  items  necessarily  have  a  special 
significance  for  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
the  U.S.  Government  desires  to  outline  its  position  on  this  subject 
to  each  of  the  other  permanent  members  prior  to  the  discussion  in  the 
General  Assembly.90 

The  U.S.  position  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(1)  The  U.  S.  regards  the  principle  of  unanimity  as  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  success  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  reflection 
of  this  principle  in  the  Yalta  voting  formula  (Article  27  of  the 
Charter)  as  valid. 

(2)  Accordingly,  the  U.S.  does  not  at  the  present  time  favor  an 
amendment  to  Article  27  of  the  Charter. 

(3)  The  United  States  is  opposed  to  the  calling  of  a  general  con¬ 
ference  to  amend  the  Charter  in  respect  to  the  so-called  “veto"’. 

(4)  The  United  States  hopes  that  the  five  permanent  members  may 
find  it  desirable  at  some  time  in  the  future  in  full  agreement  among 
themselves  and  with  other  Members  to  support  modifications  of  the 
unanimity  requirement  in  its  application  to  matters  arising  under 
Chapter  VI. 

(5)  The  United  States  recognizes  that  some  of  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  in  the  Security  Council  during  the  first  year  of  its  opera- 

89  In  a  revision  of  this  paper  (document  US/A/C.1/20  (Rev. a),  November  5,  not 
printed)  this  title  was  changed  to  read  :  “United  States  Position  on  Voting  in  the 
Security  Coirncil  with  Special  Reference  to  the  General  Asssembly  Items  on  This 
Subject”  ;  the  parenthetical  statement  which  follows  was  eliminated. 

90  This  paragraph  was  omitted  in  the  November  5  revision. 
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tions  were  clue  to  lack  of  certainty  regarding  the  meaning  of  the  voting 
formula  adopted  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  Consequently,  the 
United  States  favors  the  clarification  of  ambiguities  in  that  voting 
formula  and  suggests  that  a  more  detailed  interpretation  of  Article  27 
of  the  Charter  and  of  the  Four  Power  statement  might  be  agreed  upon 
along  lines  set  forth  below. 

(a)  Agreement  should  be  reached  on  a  list  of  procedural  matters, 
which  should  be  as  exhaustive  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  increas¬ 
ing  to  a  maximum  the  occasions  when  the  question  of  whether  a  mat¬ 
ter  is  procedural  may  be  decided  by  a  simple  reference  to  such  a  list 
and  without  a  vote.  Such  an  interpretation  will  eliminate  most  of  the 
debate  over  what  is  a  procedural  question  which  now  occupies  a  great 
part  of  the  Security  Council’s  time  and  energy. 

( b )  In  accordance  with  the  clear  intent  of  the  Charter,  the  absten¬ 
tion  clause  of  Article  27  (3)  should  be  interpreted  to  ensure  that  a 
State  be  unable  to  serve  as  a  judge  in  its  own  cause  in  any  decisions 
under  Chapter  VI  and  under  paragraph  3  of  Article  52.  This  would 
require  a  State  party  to  a  dispute  or  involved  in  a  situation  to  abstain 
from  voting  on  non-procedural  decisions  in  connection  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  dispute  or  situation.  It  would  eliminate  the  distinction  between 
disputes  and  situations  in  connection  with  the  Charter  injunction  of 
abstention  from  voting.  It  would  also  prevent  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Council  from  rendering  that  injunction  inoperative  by  cast¬ 
ing  its  vote  against  a  Council  determination  that  a  particular  state 
was  in  fact  a  party  to  a  dispute  or  involved  in  a  situation. 

(c)  The  permanent  members  of  the  Council  should  be  permitted 
to  abstain  from  voting  on  any  decision  without  having  such  absten¬ 
tion  regarded  as  a  negative  vote.  Thus  the  requirement  of  unanimity 
among  the  permanent  members  on  a  non-procedural  decision  will  be 
satisfied  if  all  of  the  permanent  members  actually  voting  on  the  deci¬ 
sion,  vote  in  the  affirmative.  This  will  enable  the  Council  to  reach  a 
decision  in  cases  where  one  or  more  permanent  members  do  not  choose 
to  exercise  the  right  to  vote. 

(6)  The  United  States  is  proposing  the  texts  of  three  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  Security  Council,  copies  of  which,  together  with  brief 
comments,  are  submitted  herewith.91  Since  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  regards  it  as  inappropriate  for  the  General  Assembly  to  consider 
or  pass  upon  the  texts  of  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Security  Council, 
it  does  not  intend  to  introduce  its  proposed  rules  before  the  General 
Assembly.  It  does  desire,  however,  to  have  them  considered  by  the 
Committee  of  Experts  of  the  Security  Council  at  an  early  date.92 


91  See  document  US/ A/C.  1/18,  November  4,  p.  322. 

02  In  the  November  5  revised  paper  this  section  was  changed  to  read :  “The 
United  States  is  proposing  to  the  Security  Council  the  texts  of  three  draft  rules 
of  procedure  which  embody  these  concepts  and  which  it  hopes  can  form  the  basis 
for  constructive  action  by  the  Council.  Since  the  United  States  Government  does 
not  believe  that  the  General  Assembly  should  consider  or  pass  upon  the  texts  of 
rules  of  procedure  for  the  Security  Council,  it  does  not  intend  to  submit  its  pro¬ 
posed  rules  to  the  General  Assembly.  It  does  hope,  however,  that  the  Security 
Council  will  request  its  Committee  of  Experts  to  consider  them  at  an  early  date.” 
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(7)  The  U.S.  position  with  respect  to  voting  in  the  Security  Council 
does  not  affect  the  position  taken  by  the  U.S.  Representative  on 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  the  problem  of  the  application  of  the 
“veto”  in  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy.  It  has  already 
been  made  clear  that  the  United  States  proposals  do  not  attack  the 
general  requirement  for  unanimity  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council. 

The  U.S.  will  welcome  the  opportunity  for  further  consultation  on 
this  question  with  the  Delegations  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
other  states  which  are  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council.93 


IO  Files  :  US/A/C.1/18 

United  States  Delegation  Working  Paj)er 94 

confidential  [New  York,]  November  4,  1946. 

United  States  Proposals  for  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the 
Security  Council  95 

A.  Rule  Listing  Procedural  Matters : 

Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  the  following  matters,  includ¬ 
ing  all  other  matters  falling  within  the  general  categories  set  forth 
below,  shall  be  deemed  procedural  and  the  vote  thereon  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  Article  27  (2)  of  the  Charter. 

1.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  relating  to  its  meetings  and 
those  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  category  shall  include  such  de¬ 
cisions  as  those  pertaining  to  (a)  the  time  and  place  of  regular  and 
periodic  meetings;  (6)  whether  a  meeting  should  be  public  or  private ; 
(■ o )  what  records  of  meetings  should  be  kept,  the  classification  thereof 
and  the  right  of  access  thereto,  etc;  (d)  convocation  of  a  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly;  (e)  the  time  and  place  for  a  general  confer¬ 
ence  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Charter  pursuant  to  Article  109. 

Comment : 

Article  28  of  the  Charter  providing  that  the  Council  “shall  be  so 
organized  as  to  be  able  to  function  continuously”  comes  under  the 


63  This  paragraph  was  eliminated  in  the  November  5  revision. 

81  This  document  is  a  development  in  detail  of  the  general  principles  stated  in 
Section  5  and  its  sub-sections  of  the  Delegation’s  Working  Paper  of  November  4, 
“U.S.  Position  on  General  Assembly  Agenda  Items  Relating  to  Voting  in  the 
Security  Council”  (document  US/A/C.1/20),  supra.  Rules  “A”,  “B”  and  “C” 
enumerated  here  relate  to  the  rules  so  designated  that  were  communicated  by 
the  United  States  member  on  the  Committee  of  Experts  to  certain  members  of 
the  Committee  in  April.  See  further  on  this  matter  in  footnote  11,  p.  334. 

65  In  a.  revision  of  this  paper  (document  US/A/C.1/18  (Rev.a),  November  5 
(see  minutes  of  informal  meeting  of  members  of  Committee  1  Group,  November  4, 
infra)  this  title  was  amended  to  read:  “United  States  Proposals  for  Additional 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Security  Council”. 
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heading  “Procedure”  in  the  Charter.  The  Four  Power  Statement  of 
June  7,  1945,  Part  I,  paragraph  2,  states  that  a  procedural  vote  will 
be  used  by  the  Security  Council  to  “select  the  times  and  places  of  its 
regular  and  special  meetings.” 

It  was  agreed  in  the  Committee  of  Five  Deputies  of  the  Heads  of 
Delegations  at  San  Francisco  that  the  convocation  of  a  special  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  was  a  procedural  matter.  (Meetings  on 
May  18  and  May  29,  1945).  See  Article  20  of  Charter.96 

The  practice  of  the  Council  has  been  to  decide  on  the  time  and  place 
of  meetings  of  the  Security  Council,  and  on  the  records  of  meetings 
without  a  formal  vote  or  by  a  procedural  vote. 

2.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  relating  to  the  agenda  of  its 
meetings  and  to  the  determination  of  items  of  which  it  is  seized.  This 
category  shall  include  such  decisions  as  those  pertaining  to  (a)  the 
adoption  of  the  agenda  or  the  addition  of  an  item  to  or  deletion  of  an 
item  from  the  agenda;  (6)  the  inclusion  of  a  matter  among,  or  the 
elimination  of  a  matter  from,  those  of  which  the  Security  Council  is 
seized;  ( c )  the  Secretary-General’s  notification  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  pursuant  to  Article  12. 

Comment: 

Part  I,  paragraph  3  of  the  Four  Power  Statement  provides  that 
the  veto  power  cannot  be  used  to  prevent  bringing  a  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Security  Council.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Council  to  adopt  the  agenda  without  taking  a  formal  vote;  in  cases 
where  a  vote  was  taken  the  decision  has  been  made  by  a  procedural 
vote. 

Similarly  all  the  members  of  the  Council  have  expressed  the  view 
that  removing  an  item  from  the  agenda  is  a  procedural  decision.  Under 
Rule  10,  an  item  which  is  being  considered  remains  on  the  agenda 
unless  the  Council  imtes  to  remove  it. 

The  decision  to  include  a  matter  among  or  eliminate  a  matter  from 
those  of  which  the  Security  Council  is  seized  is  part  of  the  decision  to 
consider  or  to  terminate  the  consideration  of  a  matter  and  accordingly 
is  likewise  procedural. 

3.  Decisions  relating  to  credentials.  This  category  shall  include 
decisions  relating  to  the  credentials  of  a  representative  on  the  Security 
Council  or  of  a  representative  of  any  other  State  invited  to  participate 
in  its  meetings. 

96  In  the  November  5  revision  of  this  paper  this  section  was  eliminated.  A  new 
section  read :  “Article  109  of  the  Charter  provides  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  relating  to  the  convocation  of  a  General  Conference  to  review 
the  Charter  shall  be  made  by  procedural  vote.  By  the  same  token,  the  request  of 
the  Security  Council  to  the  Secretary-General  for  the  calling  of  a  special  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  under  Article  20,  which  comes  under  the  heading 
‘Procedure’,  should  also  be  by  procedural  vote.” 
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Comment: 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Council  to  approve  the  Secretary- 
General’s  report  on  credentials  without  a  formal  vote. 

4.  Decisions  relating  to  the  presidency  of  the  Security  Council.  This 
category  shall  include  such  decisions  as  those  pertaining  to  the  manner 
of  selecting  the  President,  his  term  of  office,  the  rights,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  of  his  office. 

Comment : 

Article  30  of  the  Charter  authorizing  the  Security  Council  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  method  of  selecting  its  President  comes  under  the  heading 
“Procedure”  in  the  Charter.  See  also  Four  Power  Statement,  Part  I, 
paragraph  2  which  states  that  the  Council  will  by  a  vote  of  any  seven 
of  its  members  “determine  the  method  of  selecting  its  President.” 

5.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  questions  of  parliamentary 
procedure.  This  category  shall  include  such  decisions  as  those  pertain¬ 
ing  to  (a)  rulings  by  the  President  on  points  of  order;  (h)  the 
precedence  of  principal  motions  and  draft  resolutions;  (e)  the  order 
in  which  amendments  to  motions  or  draft  resolutions  are  to  be  voted 
upon;  (cl)  the  motions  listed  in  Rule  33  and  similar  parliamentary 
motions;  ( e )  requests  to  members  of  the  Secretariat  or  to  other  persons 
for  information  or  for  other  assistance. 

Comment : 

All  of  these  matters  relate  to  parliamentary  conduct  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  Security  Council.  Primary  responsibilit}7  for  decisions  of 
this  type  rests  on  the  President  in  his  capacity  as  presiding  officer  of 
the  Security  Council.  The  authority  which  the  Security  Council  re¬ 
serves  to  itself  in  this  area  and  does  not  delegate  to  the  President  is 
clearly  procedural  and  has  been  so  regarded  in  the  past  proceedings 
of  the  Security  Council. 

6.  Decisions  relating  to  invitations  issued  by  the  Security  Council 
to  States  to  participate  in  its  discussions.  This  category  shall  include 
such  decisions  as  those  pertaining  to  (a)  invitations  to  non-members 
of  the  Security  Council  to  participate  pursuant  to  Articles  31,  32,  and 
35  (2)  of  the  Charter;  (&)  the  conditions  of  such  participations. 

Comment: 

This  category  is  expressly  covered  by  Part  I,  paragraph  2  of  the 
Four  Power  Statement  which  states  that  the  Security  Council  will 
by  a  vote  of  any  seven  of  its  members  “invite  a  member  of  the  Orga¬ 
nization  not  represented  on  the  Council  to  participate  in  its  discus¬ 
sions  when  that  member’s  interests  are  specially  affected ;  and  invite 
any  state  when  it  is  a  party  to  a  dispute  being  considered  by  the 
Council  to  participate  in  the  discussion  relating  to  that  dispute.” 

The  practice  of  the  Council  has  been  to  invite  a  non-member  of  the 
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Security  Council  to  participate  without  the  taking  of  a  formal  vote; 
when  a  formal  vote  was  taken  the  decision  was  made  by  procedural 
vote. 

7.  Decisions  relating  to  the  procedures  for  dealing  with  applications 
for  membership  in  the  United  Xations. 

Comment : 

Rule  58  provides  that  except  where  the  Security  Council  decides 
otherwise,  an  application  shall  be  referred  to  a  Committee  and  the 
Council  has  followed  the  method  provided  in  this  rule.  It  seems  clear 
that  a  decision  to  use  some  other  procedure  than  that  which  is  speci¬ 
fied  in  Rule  58  would  be  procedural. 

8.  Decisions  concerning  relationships  with  other  organs  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  category  shall  include  such  decisions  as  those 
relating  to  (a)  the  establishment  of  such  relationships;  (b)  approval 
of  annual  and  special  reports  to  the  General  Assembly. 

C  omment : 

It  seems  clear  that  questions  relating  to  the  methods  of  establishing 
and  conducting  relations  among  the  various  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  are  procedural.  This  category  would  not  include  a  decision 
to  refer  a  matter  from  the  Security  Council  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Inasmuch  as  reports  of  the  Security  Council  should  record  past 
proceedings  of  the  Council  rather  than  contain  recommendations  this 
approval  by  the  Council  should  be  by  procedural  vote. 

9.  Decisions  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  election  of  Judges  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  excepting  where  a  different  voting 
procedure  is  provided  in  Article  10  (2)  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court. 

Comment: 

Article  10  (2)  of  the  Court  provides  that  the  Security  Council 
shall  elect  judges  and  appoint  members  of  a  joint  conference  by  an 
absolute  majority  of  votes  “without  any  distinction  between  perma¬ 
nent  and  non-permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council.” 

It  would  follow  that  decisions  on  matters  purely  incidental  to  the 
election  of  Judges  such  as  the  dates  of  special  elections  or  questions  of 
procedure  in  connection  with  the  balloting  should  not  require  more 
than  a  procedural  majority  of  the  Council.  Matters  on  which  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  would  be  required  to  vote  are  listed  in  Article  12  and 
Article  4,  paragraph  3  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court. 

Such  incidental  decisions  as  were  taken  in  the  Council  during  the 
election  of  judges  in  February  1946  were  made  without  formal  vote. 

10.  Decisions  relating  to  the  conditions  under  which  a  State  not  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  may  become  a  party  to  the  Statute 
of  the  International  Court  under  Article  93  of  the  Charter,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Court  shall  be  opened  to  States  not  parties 
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to  the  Statute  under  Article  35  of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

11.  Decisions  concerning  the  creation  of  subsidiary  organs,  and 
their  relation  to  the  Security  Council.  This  category  shall  include 
such  decisions  as  those  pertaining  to  (a)  the  appointment  of  any 
committee  or  commission,  or  of  the  Secretary-General  as  Rapporteur 
for  a  specified  question;  (6)  the  approval  of  procedures  of  com¬ 
mittees  and  commissions  established  by  the  Security  Council. 

Comment: 

Article  29  of  the  Charter  authorizing  the  establishment  of  sub¬ 
sidiary  organs  is  one  of  the  Articles  coming  under  the  heading  “Pro¬ 
cedure.”  The  Committee  of  Five  Deputies  of  Pleads  of  Delegations 
at  San  Francisco  tentatively  agreed  on  May  27,  1945  that  this  matter 
was  procedural.97 

The  resolution  establishing  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  speci¬ 
fied  that  its  Rules  of  Procedure  should  be  approved  by  the  Security 
Council  by  a  procedural  vote  and  the  Security  Council  has  established 
this  precedent. 

12.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  relating  to  the  adoption,, 
alteration  or  suspension  of  its  Rules  of  Procedure. 

Comment: 

This  matter  is  specifically  covered  in  paragraph  2  of  Part  I  of  the 
Four  Power  Declaration  which  states  that  the  Security  Council  may 
by  a  vote  of  any  seven  of  its  members  “adopt  or  alter  its  Rules  of 
Procedure.”  The  power  to  alter  would  include  the  power  to  suspend.98 

13.  All  other  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  not  involving  its 
taking  direct  measures  in  connection  with  settlement  of  disputes, 
adjustment  of  situations  likely  to  lead  to  disputes,  determination  of 
threats  to  peace,  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  suppression  of 
breaches  of  the  peace. 

Comment : 

Part  I,  paragraph  1  of  the  Four  Power  Statement  provides  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “The  Yalta  voting  formula  recognizes  that  the  Security  Council,, 
in  discharging  its  responsibilities  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  will  have  two  broad  groups  of  functions.  Under 
Chapter  VIII,  the  Council  will  have  to  make  decisions  which  involve 
its  taking  direct  measures  in  connection  with  settlement  of  disputes, 
adjustment  of  situations  likely  to  lead  to  disputes,  determination 
of  threats  to  peace,  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  suppression 
of  breaches  of  the  peace.  It  will  also  have  to  make  decisions  which  do 

97  The  second  sentence  of  this  section  was  omitted  in  the  November  5  revision. 

98  Paragraph  12  was  omitted  in  its  entirety  in  the  November  5  revision,  and 
paragraph  13  became  paragraph  12. 
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not  involve  the  taking  of  such  measures.  The  Yalta  formula  provides 
that  the  second  of  these  two  groups  of  decisions  will  be  governed  by 
a  procedural  vote — that  is,  the  vote  of  any  seven  members.  The  first 
group  of  decisions  will  be  governed  by  a  qualified  vote — that  is,  the 
vote  of  seven  members,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  in  decisions  under 
Section  A  and  a  part  of  Section  C  of  Chapter  VIII  parties  to  a  dispute 
shall  abstain  from  voting.” 

B.  Rule  Relating  to  Abstention  From  Voting  Under  Article  27(3) 

In  accordance  with  Article  27  (3)  a  party  to  a  dispute  or  a  party 
involved  in  a  situation  shall  abstain  from  voting  on  non-procedural 
matters  under  Chapter  VI  or  paragraph  3  of  Article  52  relating  to 
such  dispute  or  situation.  If  prior  to  or  immediately  following  the 
vote  on  such  decision,  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  a  member  of 
the  Security  Council  is  required  under  the  Charter  to  abstain  from 
voting  as  a  party  to  the  dispute  or  involved  in  the  situation  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  rule  whether  that  member  is  required  to  abstain  from  voting. 

If  after  the  president’s  ruling  a  vote  is  requested,  the  question 
whether  the  member  is  required  to  abstain  from  voting  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Security  Council  under  Article  27  (2).  The  ruling  shall 
stand  as  the  decision  of  the  Security  Council,  unless  by  an  affirmative 
vote  of  seven  members  the  Council  decides  in  a  contrary  sense. 

In  the  event  that  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  more  than  one 
member  is  required  under  the  Charter  to  abstain  from  voting  the 
Security  Council’s  decision  as  to  each  such  member  shall  be  made 
separately. 

Comment : 

The  injunction  contained  in  Article  27  (3)  of  the  Charter  that  a 
party  to  a  dispute  shall  abstain  from  voting  was  designed  to  give  effect 
to  the  principle  that  a  member  of  the  Council  should  not  be  a  judge 
in  its  own  cause.  That  principle,  which  is  a  fundamental  of  the  Yalta 
voting  formula  and  which,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  Four  Power 
Statement,  was  an  important  distinguishing  feature  between  the  Yalta 
formula  and  the  practice  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
should  be  applied  whether  a  particular  case  before  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  is  labelled  a  dispute  or  a  situation. 

The  distinction  that  is  made  in  other  articles  of  the  Charter  between 
a  situation  and  a  dispute  was  not  intended  to  prevail  in  derogation  of 
the  Charter  provision  which  enjoins  the  parties  to  a  case  before  the 
Council  to  abstain  from  voting  on  non-procedural  decisions  relating  to 
that  case. 

The  Charter  specifically  enjoins  a  party  to  a  dispute  to  abstain  from 
voting.  This  can  only  mean  that  the  vote  of  the  party  must  not  be 
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included  in  recording  votes  on  non-procedural  decisions.  It  means 
further  that  no  individual  member  of  the  Council  should  be  permitted 
to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  Charter  injunction. 

While  this  injunction  is  absolute,  and  while  the  Charter  makes  no 
provision  for  a  determination  by  the  Council  as  to  whether  a  par¬ 
ticular  member  is  in  fact  a  party,  some  method  for  determining 
whether  a  vote  should  be  counted  is  essential. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  individual  member  can  be  permitted  to 
prevent  the  operation  of  the  Charter  injunction,  this  question  should 
not  be  determined  by  a  non-procedural  vote.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  is 
convinced  that  this  determination  is  in  the  truest  sense  procedural.  It 
is  a  decision  that  clearly  does  not  involve  the  taking  of  direct  measures 
in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  case  but  rather  determines  in 
what  manner  the  vote  of  the  Security  Council  shall  be  taken  when  the 
substantive  decision  comes  to  a  vote. 

C.  Rule  Providing  that  Voluntary  Abstention  From  Voting  Shall  Not 
Be  Considered  the  E guivalent  of  a  Negative  Vote 

The  failure  of  a  permanent  member  of  the  Council  to  vote  on  any 
non-procedural  decision  of  the  Council  shall  not  constitute  a  negative 
vote.  Unless  a  permanent  member  affirmatively  indicates  that  it  does 
not  concur  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  willing  to  concur  in  any  such 
decision  that  the  Security  Council  may  make  by  the  affirmative  vote 
of  seven  members  including  the  affirmative  votes  of  the  permanent 
members  not  abstaining. 

Comment: 

The  question  of  whether  the  voluntary  abstention  of  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Council  should  operate  as  a  negative  vote  was  dis¬ 
cussed  both  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  at  San  Francisco.  Although  in 
those  discussions  the  U.S.  representative  took  a  contrary  view,  it  is 
now  the  position  of  the  U.S.  Government  that  a  proper  construction 
of  the  Charter  does  not  prevent  a  permanent  member  of  the  Council 
from  abstaining  without  having  that  abstention  operate  as  a  veto.99. 

The  practice  of  the  Council  has  been  to  permit  the  elected  members 
of  the  Council  to  abstain  without  depriving  the  necessary  majority 
of  seven  of  the  right  to  decide.  There  appears  to  be  no  greater  reason 
for  giving  a  different  effect  to  the  abstention  of  a  permanent  member. 
If  for  political  or  other  reasons  a  permanent  member  is  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  support  affirmatively  a  proposition  but  is  perfectly  willing  to 

90  In  the  revised  paper  of  November  5  this  section  was  changed  to  read :  “The 
United  States  Government  believes  that  the  Charter  may  properly  be  construed 
so  as  to  permit  a  permanent  member  of  the  Council  to  abstain  without  having 
that  abstention  operate  as  a  veto.” 
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defer  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  there  is  no  reason  why  that  mem¬ 
ber  should  be  forced  to  exercise  its  veto. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  U.S.  that  this  liberal  construction  of  the  vot¬ 
ing-  formula  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  successful  functioning 
of  the  Charter.  Certainly  no  permanent  member  should  be  able  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  functioning  of  the  Council  merely  because  it  is  unwilling  to 
vote  on  a  proposition  either  in  the  affirmative  or  in  the  negative. 

In  construing  a  basic  document  like  the  Charter  the  right  given 
to  the  permanent  members  in  the  voting  formula  should  be  construed 
as  a  right  subject  to  waiver  by  its  non-exercise,  particularly  when 
such  a  waiver  cannot  be  regarded  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
Organization  or  to  the  interests  of  any  of  its  members. 
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Voting  in  Security  Council 


Present : 


Mr.  Sandifer 
Mr.  Joseph  Johnson 
Mr.  Noyes 
Mr.  Foote 
Mr.  Sanders 
Mr.  Stokes 
Mr.  Wilcox 
Mr.  Bechhoefer 


Senator  Warren  E.  Austin 
Senator  Connally 
Ambassador  Herschel  Johnson 
Mr.  Dulles 
Mr.  Stevenson 
Mr.  Cohen 
Mr.  Fahy 
Mr.  Eoss 

Copies  of  documents  US/A/C.1/20  and  US/A/C.1/18  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  those  present.  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  read  the  former  docu¬ 
ment  which  was  a  draft  of  a  memorandum  which  it  was  proposed 
to  submit  to  the  delegations  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  other 
four  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  indicating  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  on  the  problem  of  voting  in  the  Security 
Council.  Mr.  Johnson  summarized  the  latter  document  which  also 
was  to  be  submitted  to  the  other  four  permanent  members  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  and  which  contained  the  proposals  for  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Security  Council  which  the  United  States  intended  to 
present  to  the  Security  Council. 

After  considerable  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  position  mem¬ 
orandum  should  be  revised  in  certain  details.  Likewise  the  comments 
on  the  proposals  for  the  rules  of  procedure  should  be  revised  to  de- 


1  Drafted  by  Mr.  Bechhoefer. 
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lete  all  reference  to  secret  documents  of  the  San  Francisco  Confer¬ 
ence.  It  was  further  agreed  that  both  documents  as  revised  should 
be  submitted  to  the  delegations  of  the  other  members  of  the  Big 
Five — if  possible  today  or  tomorrow  morning  and  in  any  event,  prior 
to  any  discussion  of  the  problem  in  Committee  I.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  they  should  likewise  be  submitted  to  the  delegations  of  other 
members  of  the  Security  Council  shortly  after  submission  of  the  docr- 
uments  to  the  other  Four. 

It  was  decided  that  the  documents  should  also  be  filed  with  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  but  no  decision  was  reached  as  to 
the  time  when  such  filing  should  take  place. 

No  decision  was  reached  on  the  following  questions : 

1.  Whether  the  proposals  on  rules  of  procedure  to  be  filed  with 
the  Security  Council  should  be  a  restricted  document. 

2.  Whether  in  the  presentation  to  Committee  I  of  the  General 
Assembly  the  United  States  should  confine  itself  to  the  general  points 
made  in  Senator  Austin’s  speech  or  should  list  the  matters  where  the 
United  States  believed  additional  interpretation  of  the  voting  formula 
was  required. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  statement  to  be  made  by  Senator  Connally  in 
the  Committee. 

4.  Whether  to  submit  the  specific  rules  of  procedure  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

5.  The  nature  of  any  resolution  which  the  United  States  should 
support  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Stevenson  and  others  emphasized  that  almost  immediately  after 
the  presentation  of  the  documents  discussed  in  this  meeting  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Security  Council,  their  contents  would  become 
public.  Therefore,  it  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
submit  the  documents  officially  to  the  General  Assembly  for  its  infor¬ 
mation  but  not  for  action,  even  though  the  exact  text  of  the  proposed 
rules  of  procedure  need  not  be  deemed  a  firm  position  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  emphasized  that  the  objective 
of  the  discussions  in  the  General  Assembly  was  to  obtain  acceptance 
by  the  Security  Council  of  satisfactory  rules  and  practices,  and  not  to 
secure  a  resolution  that  satisfied  the  General  Assembly.  Since  it  would 
be  undesirable  to  press  for  the  hasty  adoption  of  rules  by  the  Security 
Council  which  might  be  unsatisfactory,  there  was  very  little  chance 
that  the  Security  Council  would  act  during  the  present  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Accordingly  they  felt  that  the  presentation  in  the 
General  Assembly  should  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  prejudice 
success  in  the  Committee  of  Experts  and  in  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Cohen  stressed  that  the  unofficial  publication  of  United  States 
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proposals  would  not  be  the  equivalent  of  their  being  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  by  the  United  States  as  an  official  document. 

It  was  agreed  that  there  was  considerable  danger  that  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  very  specific  proposals  would  be  made  to  the  General  Assembly 
with  the  effect  of  confusing  the  main  issues.  The  fact  that  other  states 
might  submit  specific  proposals  to  the  General  Assembly  should  not 
influence  the  United  States  to  change  its  emphasis  on  the  necessity 
of  Security  Council  Action. 

Mr.  Dulles  suggested  that  the  United  States  revise  its  suggestion 
concerning  voluntary  absention  from  voting  to  include  the  point  made 
by  Mr.  Parodi  in  the  General  Assembly  that  the  Security  Council 
permanent  members  be  permitted  to  vote  negatively  on  non-procedural 
matters  without  their  negative  votes  being  considered  as  an  exercise 
of  the  veto.  Others  present  at  the  meeting  suggested  that  such  a 
proposal  would  contravene  Article  27  of  the  Charter. 
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[New  York,]  November  6,  1946. 
Voting  in  Security  Council 


Present :  Senator  Connally 

Mr.  Herschel  Johnson 
Mr.  Fahy 

Mr.  Joseph  Johnson 
Mr.  Noyes 


Mr.  Wilcox 
Mr.  Sanders 
Mr.  Stokes 
Mr.  Bechhoefer 


Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  submitted  to  Senator  Connally  a  revision  (US/ 
A/C.l/20,  Rev.  a),  of  the  summary  of  the  United  States  position  on 
voting  in  the  Security  Council  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  heads  of 
Assembly  delegations  of  the  other  four  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council.  Mr.  Johnson  also  submitted  a  revision  (US/A/C.l/ 
18,  Rev.  a)  of  the  specific  proposal  for  additional  rules  of  procedure  on 
this  subject  which  would  be  made  to  the  Security  Council,3  and  a  draft 
memorandum  on  the  proposed  course  of  action  to  be  followed  by  the 
United  States. 

The  discussion  in  the  meeting  dealt  chiefly  with  the  first  paper.  Sena¬ 
tor  Connally  commented  with  approval  on  the  proposal  for  listing 
types  of  procedural  decisions  of  the  Security  Council.  He  doubted, 


2  Drafted  by  Mr.  Bechhoefer. 

3  Revisions  indicated  in  footnotes  appended  to  documents  US/ A/C. 1/20  and 
US/A/C.1/18,  November  4,  pp.  320  and  322,  respectively. 
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however,  that  after  decisions  were  listed,  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  willing 
to  accept  the  ruling  of  the  chair  that  a  particular  decision  was 
procedural  without  calling  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  explained  at  some  length  the  necessity  for  a 
rule  of  procedure  which  will  make  certain  that  no  state  should  be  a 
judge  in  its  own  cause  on  decisions  under  Chapter  VI  of  the  Charter. 
Senator  Connally  indicated  his  approval  of  this  proposal. 

Senator  Connally  stated  that  the  third  proposal  which  would  per¬ 
mit  a  permanent  member  of  the  Council  to  abstain  from  voting  on  a 
decision  without  having  such  abstention  regarded  as  a  negative  vote 
was  in  his  opinion  contrary  to  the  express  terms  of  the  Charter. 

In  defense  of  this  proposal  Mr.  Stokes  suggested  that  the  term 
“concurring”  vote  be  given  a  different  meaning  from  the  term 
“affirmative”  vote: — in  other  words  that  a  permanent  member  be 
permitted  to  concur  in  the  decision  of  the  other  permanent  members 
without  casting  an  affirmative  vote.  Senator  Connally  did  not  believe 
that  such  construction  of  the  Charter  was  possible. 

Mr.  Fahy  suggested  that  the  permanent  members  by  agreement 
among  themselves  could  waive  their  right  of  veto  since  the  right  was 
primarily  for  their  benefit.  Senator  Connally  stated  that  the  Charter 
was  not  the  property  of  the  five  permanent  members  but  belonged  to 
all  the  members  and  therefore  that  its  provisions  could  not  be  waived 
by  an  agreement  of  five  members. 

Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  stated  that  a  rule  to  permit  voluntary  absten¬ 
tion  from  voting  without  such  abstention  being  regarded  as  a  nega¬ 
tive  vote  was  submitted  informally  last  Spring  to  the  representatives 
of  the  permanent  members  on  the  Committee  of  Experts  but  was  never 
discussed  in  the  Committee.  All  of  the  permanent  members  excepting 
the  U.S.S.R.  reacted  favorably  to  such  a  rule  but  foresaw  difficulties 
in  interpretating  the  Charter  to  permit  such  a  rule.  The  U.S.S.R. 
representative  believed  that  abstentions  by  the  permanent  members 
were  bound  to  take  place,  stating  that  “you  can  lead  a  horse  to  water 
but  you  can’t  make  him  drink,”  but  was  unwilling  to  accept  a  rule. 

Senator  Connally  asked  whether  the  proposed  rule  would  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  decisions  under  Chapter  VII  as  well  as  under  Chapter  VI  to 
which  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  replied  that  abstention  under  the  rule 
would  be  permitted  on  any  non-procedural  decisions.  Mr.  Herschel 
J ohnson  and  Mr.  Wilcox  suggested  that  as  a  practical  matter  it  might 
be  desirable  to  limit  the  application  of  any  such  rule  to  decisions 
under  Chapter  VI.  Mr.  Noyes  and  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  felt  that  the 
principle  was  the  same  regardless  of  the  decision,  the  latter  holding 
that  there  was  no  danger  in  covering  Chapter  VII  as  well  as  VI  in 
a  rule  for  voluntary  abstention.  Mr.  Fahy  suggested  that  it  might 
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lie  appropriate  to  provide  that  the  rule  apply  to  all  decisions  except¬ 
ing  those  under  Chapter  VII.  Mr.  Herschel  Johnson  suggested  that 
voluntary  abstention  should  not  be  permitted  in  connection  with  the 
election  of  a  Secretary  General.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Wilcox  and  Mr.  Faliy,  that  a  redraft  of  the  rule  for 
voluntary  abstention  of  permanent  members  might  be  preferred 
which  should  apply  to  all  decisions  excepting  those  under  Chapter 
VII.  Senator  Connally  agreed  that  as  a  practical  matter  it  would 
be  desirable  to  loosen  up  the  procedures  in  the  Security  Council  ex¬ 
cept  on  decisions  under  Chapter  VII.  Senator  Connally  inquired  as 
to  the  possibility  of  securing  agreement  in  the  Security  Council  on 
the  proposals.  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  felt  that  it  might  not  be  too  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure  a  list  of  procedural  decisions  which  would  include  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  those  suggested  in  the  proposed  rule  and  that 
likewise  it  might  be  possible  to  secure  agreement  on  a  rule  for  volun¬ 
tary  abstention  by  permanent  members.  He  felt  that  the  most  justifi¬ 
able  of  all  of  the  rules,  that  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  the  Charter 
provision  for  abstention  by  parties  to  a  dispute,  would  have  the 
hardest  sledding  with  the  U.S.S.E. 


IO  Files  :  IIS/A/C.1/58 

Minutes  of  Meeting  of  Political  Advisers  and  Executive  Officers 

secret  [New  York,]  November  9,  1946. 

Developments  in  Connection  With  United  States  Position  on 
General  Assembly  Agenda  Items  Dealing  With  the  Veto 

Air.  Johnson  4  stated  that  the  United  States  position  was  still  not 
definitely  determined  in  connection  with  this  subject.  Two  papers  had 
been  circulated;  5  one  stating  in  summary  the  United  States  position 
(US/A/C.1/20  Rev.a)  and  the  other  listing  proposals  for  additional 
rules  of  procedure  (US/A/C.1/18  Rev.a).6  Mr.  Johnson  stated  that 
that  part  of  the  position  contained  in  points  1-5  (excluding  the  sub- 
paragraphs  of  5)  and  7  of  the  former  paper  7  was  firm.  However,  it  was 
uncertain  whether  the  three  proposals  for  interpretation  of  Article 
27  8  would  be  submitted  to  the  Assembly.  It  was  also  uncertain  what 
disposition  would  be  made  of  the  texts  of  the  three  specific  rules.9 


4  Presumably  Joseph  E.  Johnson. 

6  That  is,  internally,  within  the  United  States  Delegation. 

6  See  footnote  3,  p.  331. 

7  The  same  as  in  the  original  paper,  document  US/A/C.1/20,  November  4,  p.  320. 

8  See  the  sub-paragraphs  of  point  5,  document  US/A/C.1/20,  November  4,  p.  321. 
8  That  is,  Rules  “A”,  “B”  and  “C”  of  document  US/A/C.1/18,  November  4, 

p.  322. 
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Furthermore,  as  regards  paragraph  6  of  the  first  paper,10  the  weight 
of  sentiment  in  the  delegation  favored  the  view  that  the  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  voting  in  the  Security  Council  should  take  place  in  the 
Council.  This  view  was  based  first  upon  the  necessity  that  the  Security 
Council  write  its  own  rules  of  procedure;  and  secondly,  upon  the 
realization  that  very  little  would  be  gained  through  rushing  into 
matters  quickly.  The  United  States  tactics  should  be  directed  toward 
securing  agreement  leading  to  effective  Securit}^  Council  action.  An 
Assembly  resolution  of  such  a  character  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  forced 
to  vote  against  it  would  scarcely  be  helpful  in  accomplishing  this 
objective. 

Whether  the  text  of  the  specific  rules  would  be  given  publicity  even 
when  they  were  submitted  to  the  Security  Council,  has,  Mr.  Johnson 
stated,  not  yet  been  determined.  If  their  submission  was  delayed  until 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Experts  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  the  texts  restricted. 

Mr.  Johnson  stressed  that  the  two  papers  referred  to  above  repre¬ 
sent  the  Department’s  position.  The  general  issues  involved  in  all 
the  specific  proposals  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  discussed  in 
the  Committee  of  Experts,  and  drafts  containing  the  substance  of 
rules  B  and  C  were  handed  to  the  representatives  of  the  other  per¬ 
manent  members  on  the  Committee  of  Experts  last  summer  but  were 
not  placed  before  the  Committee.* 11  Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  all  the 
representatives  of  permanent  members  excepting  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
been  sympathetic  with  the  objective  of  the  second  proposal  and  that 
all  of  the  permanent  members  were  sympathetic  with  the  objective 
of  the  third  excepting  that  the  U.S.S.R.  did  not  wish  a  rule.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  pointed  out  that  in  one  of  the  decisions  under  the  Spanish  case 
which  the  U.S.S.R.  claimed  to  be  non-procedural,  the  U.S.S.R.  itself 
had  abstained  from  voting.  Also  in  the  Syria-Lebanon  case,  both  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  had  abstained  from  voting. 

Mr.  Johnson  reviewed  Rule  A  briefly  and  indicated  that  a  large 
part  of  that  Rule  might  be  non-controversial.  This  of  course  would 
not  be  the  case  with  paragraph  12  which,  however,  was  taken  literally 
from  paragraph  1  of  Part  I  of  the  Four  Power  Statement.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  stated  that  one  of  the  dangers  in  connection  with  Rule  A  which 
must  be  guarded  against  would  be  that  the  U.S.S.R.  might,  in  con- 

10  See  footnote  92,  p.  321. 

11  That  is,  the  rules  enumerated  in  telegram  18,  to  New  York,  April  13,  p.  262, 
except  note:  Rule  B  of  document  US/A/C.1/18  (under  reference  here)  cor¬ 
responds  to  Rule  C  in  telegram  18  and  likewise  Rule  C  to  Rule  B. 
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nection  with  such  a  rule,  attempt  to  write  paragraph  2  of  Part  II  of 
the  Four  Power  Statement  into  the  rules  of  procedure  and  thus  in 
effect  nullify  for  the  future  the  provision  that  rules  of  procedure 
should  be  adopted  by  procedural  vote. 

Rule  B,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Johnson,  was  the  most  important 
and  vital  United  States  proposal  and  likewise  the  one  that  would  be 
most  difficult  to  put  across. 

Bernhard  Bechhoefer 


IO  Files:  US/A/M  (Chr)/18 

Minutes  of  the  Eighteenth  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation , 
New  York,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  November  12,  194-6,  9  a.  m. 

SECRET 

[Here  follow  list  of  names  of  persons  (34)  present,  and  discussion 
of  other  subjects.] 

Veto  Problem 

Senator  Connally  said  that  the  Secretary  favored  the  delegation 
statement  on  the  veto  position.12  He  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
was  opposed  to  undermining  the  Charter  and  favored  unanimity  in 
relation  to  Chapter  VII,  but  advocated  that  the  Security  Council 
should  consider  formulating  more  rules  and  procedures.  The  proce¬ 
dural  matter  should  be  designated  but  there  should  not  be  a  list  because 
that  would  cause  endless  debate  over  every  item.  He  thought  that  this 
position  was  about  as  far  as  the  United  States  could  go  now.  It  should 
be  recommended  that  the  Security  Council  get  to  work  on  its  rules 
of  procedure  to  say  which  should  be  procedural  matters,  and  to  prevent 
the  veto  from  applying  to  Chapter  VI. 

Mr.  Dulles  noted  that  Senator  Austin  had  said  that  we  would 
present  a  program  on  the  veto  at  a  proper  time.  Senator  Austin 
agreed  and  said  that  there  would  be  a  concrete  formula  drawn  before 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Delegation. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Fahy’s  question,  Senator  Connally  said  that  the 
Secretary  thought  that  the  question  of  whether  an  abstention  was  a 
veto  should  be  left  to  the  Security  Council,  otherwise  there  would  be 
a  great  debate  raised.  The  question  had  been  examined  but  it  was  not 
proposed  to  put  forward  anything  on  this  now. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  subjects.] 


^  Presumably  the  position  paper  dated  November  12,  printed  infra. 
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10  Files  :  US/A/C.1/43 

United  States  Delegation  Position  Paper 

confidential  [New  York,]  November  12,  1946. 

United  States  Position  on  Voting  in  the  Security  Council  With 

Special  Reference  to  the  General  Assembly  Items  on  This 

Subject 

The  United  States  position  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  United  States  regards  the  principle  of  unanimity  as  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  success  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  re¬ 
flection  of  this  principle  in  the  Yalta  voting  formula  (Article  27  of 
the  Charter)  as  valid. 

(2)  The  United  States  considers  that  hasty  amendment  of  consti¬ 
tutional  documents  on  the  basis  of  inadequate  experience  is  unwise  and 
may  be  harmful. 

(3)  Accordingly,  the  United  States  is  neither  proposing  nor  sup¬ 
porting  an  amendment  to  Article  27  of  the  Charter. 

(4)  Likewise  the  United  States  is  opposed  to  the  calling  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  conference  to  amend  the  Charter  in  respect  to  the  so-called  “veto5'. 

(5)  The  United  States  hopes  that  the  five  permanent  members  may 
find  it  desirable  at  some  time  in  the  future  in  full  agreement  among* 
themselves  and  with  other  members  to  support  modification  of  the 
unanimity  requirement  in  its  application  to  matters  arising  under 
Chapter  VI  of  the  Charter  relating  to  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Dis¬ 
putes. 

(6)  The  United  States  believes  that  the  failure  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  to  agree  upon  important  issues  before 
the  Council  frustrates  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of  unanimity 
and  leaves  unsettled  questions,  the  settlement  of  which  is  required  in 
the  interest  of  peace  and  security ;  and  that  the  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  under  the 
Charter  require  them  to  make  every  effort  to  reach  agreement  on 
substantive  questions  before  the  Security  Council. 

(7)  The  United  States  considers  that  the  failure  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  to  agree  upon  any  substantive  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  Council  must  not  and  cannot  be  construed  to  relieve  any 
state,  large  or  small,  of  its  obligations  under  the  Charter  and  under 
the  law  of  nations. 

(8)  The  United  States  believes  that  many  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  Security  Council  during  the  first  year  of  its  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  due  to  lack  of  certainty  and  differences  of  opinion 
regarding  the  practical  application  of  the  voting  formula  adopted  at 
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the  San  Francisco  Conference.  Consequently,  the  United  States  hopes 
that  the  voting  formula  may  be  clarified  in  the  light  of  experience  and 
practical  need.  In  this  connection  the  United  States  suggests  that  it 
would  be  helpful  to  implement  Article  27  of  the  Charter  and  the  Four- 
Power  statement  through  the  adoption  by  the  Security  Council  of 
appropriate  rules  of  procedure. 

(9)  Specifically  the  United  States  believes  that  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  should  give  most  careful  attention  to  the  development  of  practices 
and  procedures  that  will  carry  out  the  assurances  contained  in  the 
statement  made  by  the  Four  Powers  at  San  Francisco  that  under  the 
Yalta  formula  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  not  involving  the 
taking  of  “direct  measures  in  connection  with  settlement  of  disputes, 
adjustment  of  situations  likely  to  lead  to  disputes,  determination  of 
threats  to  peace,  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace  and  suppression  of 
breaches  of  the  peace,”  will  be  governed  by  a  procedural  vote  under 
Article  27(2).  This  should  make  it  easier  for  the  Council  to  arrive 
at  satisfactory  decisions  relating  to  the  Peaceful  Settlement  of 
Disputes. 

(10)  The  United  States  believes  that  the  consideration  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  question  of  voting  in  the  Security  Council  should 
be  directed  toward  focusing  the  issue  on  the  general  objectives  set 
forth  above,  and  that  the  discussion  of  specific  proposals  for  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  procedures  and  practices  of  the  Security  Council  should 
as  far  as  possible  be  avoided.  It  may  be  that  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
Assembly  debates  the  United  States  may  wish  to  support  a  Resolution 
containing  the  substance  of  paragraphs  (6)  through  (9). 

(11)  The  United  States  position  with  respect  to  voting  in  the 
Security  Council  does  not  affect  the  position  taken  by  the  U.S.  Repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  the  problem  of  the 
application  of  the  “veto”  in  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy. 
The  United  States  has  already  made  clear  that  its  proposals  do  not 
affect  the  general  requirement  for  unanimity  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council. 


IO  Files:  US/A/M  (Chr)/19 

Minutes  of  the  Nineteenth  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation , 
New  York ,  Motel  Pennsylvania ,  November  13 ,  194-6,  9  a.  m. 

SECRET 

[Here  follows  list  of  names  of  persons  (33)  present.] 

Voting  in  the  Security  Council 

Senator  Connally  pointed  out  that  the  debate  on  the  veto  was  going 
to  start  on  the  following  day,  and  he  asked  the  Delegation’s  opinion 
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on  whether  the  U.S.  should  state  its  position  early  in  the  debate  or  let 
the  situation  develop.  Also  he  wanted  guidance  on  what  line  should 
be  taken.  He  said  that  the  position  paper  US/A/C.1/43  13  was  on  the 
whole  satisfactory  to  him  although  there  were  some  points  that  were 
not  as  clearly  set  forth  as  they  might  be. 

Senator  Austin  said  that  he  thought  there  was  no  confusion  in  the 
Delegation  on  its  position.  Senator  Connally  replied  that  he  thought 
there  was  some  confusion  within  the  Delegation  although  he  agreed 
with  the  position  put  forth  in  general.  The  thing  which  he  did  not 
agree  with  was  the  recommendation  in  paragraph  10  of  the  position 
paper  that  there  should  be  a  postponement  in  making  known  the  U.S. 
position  and  he  saw  no  reason  for  this  delay  and  thought  that  a  posi¬ 
tion  could  be  taken  now  as  well  as  later,  especially  since  there  was  no 
violent  change  advocated. 

Senator  Connally  continued  that  he  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  in 
his  statement  that  the  Four-Power  statement  at  San  Francisco  was 
wrong  when  it  stated  that  there  must  be  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  per¬ 
manent  Members  to  decide  whether  a  question  was  substantive  or 
procedural.  He  recalled  that  the  statement  had  gone  too  far  in  order 
to  get  votes  at  that  time  and  had  been  put  forward  at  a  moment  of 
considerable  pressure. 

Mr.  Dulles  agreed  that  the  Four-Power  statement  had  been  put  for¬ 
ward  very  hastily  at  a  time  when  the  Delegation  was  engrossed  in 
what  it  thought  were  larger  problems.  The  theory  put  forward  had 
been  that  of  Mr.  Pasvolsky  and  he  thought  that  the  Delegation  had 
never  given  the  matter  much  thought.  Senator  Connally  reiterated  that 
he  thought  the  statement  was  wrong  and  that  the  Security  Council 
should  be  asked  to  reconsider  it.  Mr.  Dulles  agreed  that  it  was  most 
important  that  the  Four-Power  statement  should  be  corrected. 

Senator  Connally  said  that  the  Four-Power  Statement  made  the 
veto  apply  to  all  questions.  Anything  could  be  vetoed  when  a  substan¬ 
tive  vote  was  applied  to  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  matter  was 
procedural.  Senator  Austin  commented  that  he  thought  if  the  matter 
were  reconsidered  that  the  Delegation  should  shoot  high. 

Mr.  J.  J ohnson  agreed.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Department's  posi¬ 
tion  was  that  no  state  should  be  a  judge  in  its  own  case  except  in  en¬ 
forcement  matters.  He  thought  that  the  Charter  should  be  consistent 
with  the  abstention  clause  in  the  Yalta  formula  regarding  Chapter  VI. 


13  Supra. 
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He  pointed  out  that  the  Charter  in  Article  27  says  “shall”  but  this 
nicety  of  phraseology  had  been  completely  ignored  by  the  Soviets  who 
claimed  that  they  could  decide  whether  a  matter  was  procedural  or 
substantive.  This,  he  said,  was  an  intolerable  situation. 

Mr.  Johnson  thought  that  it  was  essentially  a  tactical  matter  how  to 
handle  the  Soviets.  The  question  was  whether  wTe  were  more  or  less 
likely  to  obtain  agreement  on  procedural  matters  than  last  Spring 
when  the  attempt  was  made  or  at  the  time  of  the  Four-Power 
statement. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  as  he  recalled  the  Four-Power  Statement  it  w^as 
an  attempt  to  express  the  then  present  situation  and  it  was  not  regarded 
as  a  perpetual  definition.  He  had  criticized  the  statement  in  that 
respect.  The  attitude  of  the  Delegation  at  that  time  was  that  there 
should  be  as  much  dilution  of  the  veto  as  possible  in  practice.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  statement  had  not  been  looked  upon  as  being  immutable. 
The  U.S.  Delegation  had  been  forced  into  making  it  by  the  practical 
situation  at  the  time. 

Senator  Connally  pointed  out  that  the  Four-Power  Statement  had 
never  been  agreed  to  by  the  whole  organization  and  wras  not  binding 
upon  it. 

Senator  Austin  said  that  he  thought  that  the  United  States  position 
as  outlined  in  the  position  paper  US/A/C.1/43  was  a  fine  position  up 
to  recommendation  10  which  stated : 

“The  United  States  believes  that  the  consideration  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  question  of  voting  in  the  Security  Council  should  be 
directed  toward  focusing  the  issue  on  the  general  objectives  set  forth 
above,  and  the  discussion  of  the  specific  proposals  for  clarification 
of  the  procedures  and  practices  of  the  Security  Council  should  as  far 
as  possible  be  avoided.  It  may  be  that  at  a  later  stage  of  the  Assembly 
debates,  the  United  States  may  wish  to  support  a  resolution  containing 
the  substance  of  paragraphs  (6)  through  (9).” 

Senator  Austin  thought  that  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  10  took 
away  all  the  strength  of  the  position  to  that  point  and  he  thought  that 
this  sentence  should  be  deleted.  Senator  Connally  agreed  that  the 
sentence  should  be  taken  out.  Senator  Austin  described  the  sentence 
as  a  break  and  a  clog  upon  the  U.S.  position.  Senator  Connally  added 
that  we  should  not  make  statements  for  the  future  but  state  the  present 
position  and  then  move  on. 

Mr.  J.  Johnson  pointed  out  that  the  position  paper  was  meant  for 
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the  Delegation’s  deliberations  and  referred  to  this  session  of  the 
Assembly.  He  also  was  agreeable  to  striking  out  the  sentence. 

Senator  Austin  polled  the  Delegation  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
second  sentence  of  paragraph  10  should  be  stricken  out  of  the 
paragraph. 

Senator  Connally  said  he  thoroughly  agreed  with  the  action  taken 
and  with  the  position  paper.  He  pointed  out  that  he  and  Senator 
Vandenberg  had  to  confer  with  Secretary  Byrnes.  Therefore  he  would 
like  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Delegation  whether  the  U.S. 
views  on  the  veto  should  be  expressed  early  in  the  debate  or  wait  until 
the  complainants  had  developed  their  positions.  Senator  Austin  said 
he  would  like  to  see  the  position  put  forward  early.  Mr.  Bloom 
remarked  that  it  would  be  useful  for  educational  purposes  to  put 
forward  the  position  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  said  that  as  a  political  officer  he  would  like  to 
support  the  statement  of  Senator  Connally.  All  delegations  were  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  hearing  Senator  Connally  speak  early  in  the  debate 
and  were  looking  to  the  United  States  to  support  a  correction  of  the 
abuses  of  the  veto.  They  were  most  anxious  to  know  how  the  United 
States  would  approach  the  problem.  He  thought  that  the  U.S.  posi¬ 
tion  should  be  made  clear  as  early  in  the  debate  as  possible. 

Senator  Connally  thanked  Mr.  Wadsworth  and,  as  he  was  leaving, 
he  said  that  he  would  like  to  know  who  was  giving  out  everything 
that  transpired  in  the  Delegation  meeting.  Mr.  Bloom  said  that  he 
would  like  to  know  too  and  it  had  to  stop.  Senator  Connally  observed 
that  the  release  of  the  information  was  not  helping  the  Delegation. 
Senator  Connally  and  Senator  Vandenberg  then  left.14 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  subjects.] 


14  Consideration  of  the  voting  question  by  the  First  Committee  began  on  Novem¬ 
ber  14  and  by  November  IS  resolutions  or  amendatory  resolutions  had  been 
submitted  by  Argentina,  Australia,  Cuba,  Peru,  and  the  Philippines  Republic ; 
for  the  Committee’s  deliberations  at  this  time,  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records 
of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  First  Part,  First  Committee,  pp.  84—126, 
and  pp.  323-328  (annexes  7,  la,  lb,  1c,  Id,  and  If)  ;  the  First  Committee  record 
is  cited  hereafter  as  GA(I/2),  First  Committee. 

Senator  Connally  led  off  the  meeting  on  the  second  day  (November  15)  with 
a  statement  of  the  United  States  position  which  was  based  on  the  memorandum 
of  November  12  (document  US/A/C.1/43)  as  modified  by  the  Delegation’s  dis¬ 
cussion  on  November  13.  Senator  Connally  stressed  to  the  Committee  that  “The 
General  Assembly  could  best  contribute  by  focusing  any  recommendations  on 
general  objectives  rather  than  assuming  to  dictate  technical  details,  which  were 
the  province  of  the  Council’s  own  rules  of  procedure.”  In  concluding,  Senator 
Connally  lent  the  support  of  the  United  States  Delegation  in  principle  to  the 
Australian  resolution  (ibid.,  p.  323,  annex  7),  while  disapproving  of  certain  of  its 
specifics  (ibid.,  pp.  92-94). 
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501.BC/11-1846 

Minutes  of  Meeting  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Five  Permanent 
Members  of  the  Security  Council 15 

secret  New  York,  November  18,  1946. 

Present 


U.K. 

Mr.  Bevin 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan 

Mr.  Jebb 

Interpreter 

China 

Dr.  Wellington  Koo 
(Two  Advisers) 


France 

M.  Parodi 
Mr.  Detourelle 
Interpreter 

[Here  follows  a  table  of  contents.] 

Mr.  Bevin  said  be  bad  asked  for  this  meeting  because  bis  Govern¬ 
ment  considers  that  the  Security  Council  as  set  up  at  the  San  F rancisco 
Conference  was  the  central  organization  of  the  United  Nations  and 
that  it  was  a  body  that  to  fulfill  its  functions  must  command  the 
greatest  respect  among  the  nations  of  the  world  and  be  the  body  to 
which  they  would  turn  for  protection  and  security  on  the  most  im¬ 
portant  questions.  It  must  be  capable  of  preserving  peace  in  a  serious 
crisis.  The  British  Government  had  never  felt  that  it  should  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  direct  negotiations  between  states  but  only  when 
states  could  not  settle  their  differences. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  veto,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  when  the  voting  formula  had  been  adopted  after  much  dis¬ 
cussion  and  had  been  regarded  as  a  protection  which  would  only  be 
used  when  the  vital  interests  of  the  Big  Five  were  affected  and  only 
as  a  last  resort.  He  said  he  wished  to  state  first  of  all  that  the  British 
Government  had  no  intention  of  suggesting  or  supporting  any  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Charter  on  this  subject  but  it  was  anxious  that  the  per¬ 
manent  members  of  the  Council  should  give  a  lead  to  the  Assembly 
on  this  question  and  announce  a  code  of  conduct  concerning  the  use 
of  the  veto,  which  would  clear  up  the  confusion  regarding  the  use  of 
the  veto  which  has  existed  among  other  nations  and  public  opinion 
during  the  past  months. 


u.s. 

The  Secretary 
Senator  Connally 
Mr.  Cohen 
Mr.  Bohlen 

U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Molotov 
Mr.  Vyshinski 
Mr.  Pavlov 


1S  United  States  minutes  drafted  by  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 
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He  said  vital  questions  of  disarmament  and  similar  matters  which 
are  now  being  considered  by  the  British  Government  would  eventually 
go  to  the  United  Nations.  His  Government  felt  strongly  that  they 
could  do  nothing  in  these  vital  fields  unless  there  was  confidence  and 
clarity  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  veto  would  be  used.  He  said 
the  British  Government  was  considering  formulation  of  basic  policies 
and  it  was  their  desire  to  base  these  policies  squarely  on  the  United 
Nations,  but  before  abandoning  old  methods  of  defense  the  British 
Government  wished  to  be  sure  that  the  United  Nations  would  be  able 
to  function  as  it  had  been  expected  at  the  time  it  was  set  up.  It  was  for 
this  purpose  that  he  had  circulated  to  the  other  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  a  7-point  document  which,  as  would  be  seen, 
was  designed  to  clarify  the  problem  of  the  use  of  the  veto. 

He  said  that  he  felt  that  much  of  the  difficulty  in  this  field  had  come 
from  the  lack  of  common  agreement  on  the  application  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  He  said  he  must  state  that  the  confidence  of  his  government  in 
the  United  Nations  after  the  experience  of  the  past  year  was  not  so 
great  as  to  permit  it  to  go  as  far  as  it  would  like  in  basing  its  policies 
on  the  world  organization.  He  said  he  thought  that  this  was  the  most 
critical  period  since  the  end  of  the  war,  since  everyone  had  recognized 
for  the  15  or  16  months  after  the  end  of  hostilities  there  would  be 
great  difficulties  growing  directly  out  of  the  war.  Now  future  policies 
of  long  duration  would  be  decided. 

He  repeated  that  Great  Britain  wished  to  base  its  policy  on  the 
United  Nations  but  wished  to  be  sure  that  the  Organization  would 
operate  as  intended.  He  said  that  the  veto  power  made  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace  in  the  first  instance  dependent  on  the  five  countries  rep¬ 
resented  here  and  that  if  they  could  give  the  proper  lead  then  in  the 
next  15  or  20  j^ears  there  was  hope  that  a  rule  of  law,  as  against  a  rule 
of  war,  would  develop  in  the  world. 

He  then  said  he  would  like  to  hear  the  views  of  his  colleagues  and 
called  on  Mr.  Molotov. 

(Copy  of  Bevin’s  proposal  attached.  See  Annex  1.) 

Mr.  Molotov  replied  that  he  had  not  asked  for  the  floor  but  he  was 
ready  to  state  his  views.  He  said  they  had  studied  Mr.  Bevin’s  docu¬ 
ment  and  they  fully  shared  his  desire  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
Security  Council  and  the  United  Nations  organization.  This  had 
always  been  the  view  of  the  Soviet  Delegation.  The  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  felt  that  recent  efforts  to  popularize  the  discussion  of  the  veto 
or  its  use  was  somewhat  artificial.  In  so  far  as  the  Soviet  Government 
was  concerned  it  had  only  used  the  veto  in  essential  cases  and  could 
not  agree  that  anyone  had  abused  the  veto.  Talk  of  abuse  of  the  veto 
was  a  wrong  method  of  work  and  participation  in  the  activities  of  the 
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United  Nations,  which  could  only  harm  it.  The  purpose  should  be  not 
to  weaken  the  foundations  of  the  United  Nations  but  to  strengthen 
them. 

In  regard  to  the  veto,  certain  members  of  UN  bear  the  responsibility 
for  the  adoption  of  an  attitude  contrary  to  what  was  correct.  He  said 
he  did  not  believe  that  Australia  and  Cuba  would  have  unleashed  this 
campaign  against  the  veto  and  its  use  without  having  been  encouraged 
by  certain  other  delegations.  Account  must  be  taken  of  the  results  of 
this  campaign,  which  had  been  conducive  to  a  bad  atmosphere  in  the 
Security  Council  on  the  question  of  the  veto.  The  proper  course  was  to 
give  a  rebuff  to  those  delegations  who  for  some  reason  or  other  do  not 
value  the  foundation  of  the  Charter  adopted  by  51  nations  over  a 
year  ago. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  does  not  understand  such  a  course  of  action 
whereby  simply  because  some  members  of  the  United  Nations  failed 
to  conduct  themselves  properly  others  should  follow  their  example. 
He  said  that  the  disposition  to  have  no  confidence  in  the  Security 
Council  was  in  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  a  one-sided  atti¬ 
tude  and  an  unconvincing  one.  As  to  the  Security  Council,  he  said  that 
its  work  depended  not  on  others  but  in  the  first  instance  upon  our¬ 
selves,  and  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  base  our  attitude  on  the  in¬ 
correct  attitude  of  others  but  to  show  confidence  and  support  to  the 
Security  Council  and  along  with  others  to  try  to  increase  mutual  col¬ 
laboration  and  the  settlement  of  questions  that  not  only  affect  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council  but  all  members  of  the  organization. 
The  best  answer,  therefore,  to  the  question  he  felt  was  to  agree  to  co¬ 
operate  more  fully  and  he  felt  that  this  duty  applied  more  directly  to 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

There  had  been  various  proposals  for  special  agreements  or  new 
regulations  concerning  the  use  of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council. 
The  aim  of  these  proposals  was  to  create  stricter  rules,  which  he  felt 
were  calculated  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  work  of  the  Security 
Council  and  unnecessarily  restrict  its  activities  under  formalities  and 
rules.  This  course,  he  said,  instead  of  doing  good  would  do  harm.  He 
added  that  the  Soviet  Delegation  was  not  against  Mr.  Bevin’s  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  five  permanent  members  should  consult  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  He  felt  that  on  certain  questions  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
preliminary  understanding  if  such  understanding  would  facilitate  the 
technical  work  of  the  Security  Council  and  help  the  members  to  reach 
understanding  and  to  further  cooperation  between  permanent  and 
non-permanent  members.  He  said  he  felt  everyone  wished  to  act  along 
lines  which  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  and  consequently  in  the  interests  of  the  countries  there 
represented. 
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The  Secretary  stated  that  the  United  States  had  made  its  position 
clear  at  the  General  Assembly  and  in  the  Commission  [ Committee  f\ 
through  the  statements  of  Senator  Connally.  We  consider  hasty  amend¬ 
ments  based  on  inadequate  experience  to  be  unnecessary  and  harmful. 
That  is  not  our  conception  of  constitutional  growth.  For  example,  in  a 
hundred  years  there  had  only  been  five  amendments  adopted  to  [after  f] 
the  U.S.  Bill  of  Bights,  which  was  an  example  of  the  slow  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  fundamental  charter.  Prior  to  the  San  Francisco  Confer¬ 
ence  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  concerning  the  wisdom 
of  the  veto.  We  recognized  the  necessity  of  this  power  but  we  had 
envisaged  that  it  would  be  used  primarily  in  cases  involving  enforce¬ 
ment  of  action  and  only  in  matters  of  the  greatest  importance.  We 
recognized,  for  example,  that  if  the  United  States  were  called  upon 
to  supply  armed  forces  over  its  adverse  vote,  there  would  be  great 
difficulties  in  putting  any  such  course  into  effect  because  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  from  the  United  States  Congress.  Therefore,  the  United  States 
had  sympathized  with  those  nations  urging  the  inclusion  of  the  veto 
in  the  Charter  and  had  supported  its  inclusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  had  always  recognized  the  feelings  of  the 
smaller  nations  and  their  fear  that  the  veto  might  be  exercised  in 
secondary  questions.  For  this  reason,  they  had  joined  in  the  San 
Francisco  Declaration,  which  was  in  effect  a  pledge  that  the  veto 
would  not  be  abused. 

The  United  States,  he  continued,  is  satisfied  that  many  of  the 
difficulties  on  this  point  had  arisen  from  the  practical  application  of 
the  voting  formula.  He  would  not  be  frank  if  he  did  not  say  that  the 
United  States  was  disappointed  at  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  veto 
power.  He  said  he  had  not  been  associated  closely  with  the  work  of 
the  General  Assembly  but  from  all  his  information  the  majority  of 
small  nations  have  serious  objections  against  the  use  of  the  veto.  He 
thought  that  they  should  devise  some  plan  in  order  to  reassure  the 
small  nations  on  this  point.  He  said  since  we  apparently  had  a  common 
desire  to  avoid  any  question  of  amendment  of  the  Charter  at  this  time 
it  would  be  well  to  find  a  solution  which  would  prevent  the  question 
of  amendment  arising.  He  had  therefore  prepared  in  writing  some 
suggestions  to  that  end  which  he  would  now  distribute. 

(Copy  of  The  Secretary’s  proposal  attached.  See  Annex  2.) 

Dr.  Ivoo  said  that  the  Chinese  Delegation  had  little  to  acid  to  the 
statements  already  made.  He  would  not  take  the  time  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  elaborate  further  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Government 
which  was  sufficiently  well  known. 

They  had  always  attached  great  importance  to  the  question  of  veto 
in  the  United  Nations  and  had  accepted  the  Yalta  formula  with  cer- 
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tain  diffidence  because  they  had  recognized  the  need  of  unanimity 
among  the  great  powers  in  order  to  promote  success  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Having  subscribed  to  the  Charter,  including  Article  27,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Delegation  wished  to  show  its  respect  for  the  Charter  in  every 
way  and  feel  that  it  should  be  given  a  test  for  several  years  before 
any  consideration  of  an  amendment.  Therefore,  the  Chinese  Delega¬ 
tion  tried  to  make  it  clear,  both  in  General  Assembly  and  in  Commis¬ 
sion  I  that  they  did  not  wish  any  change  in  the  Charter  at  this  time. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Chinese  are  not  aware  of  or  indifferent 
to  the  volume  of  criticisms,  both  in  the  General  Assembly  and  outside, 
concerning  the  use  of  the  veto.  The  Chinese  Delegation  has  been  deeply 
influenced  by  this  criticism  of  the  veto  power  and  they  are  anxious  to 
work  out  by  agreement  with  the  other  permanent  members  some  im¬ 
provement  on  the  use  of  the  veto  without  commenting  in  any  way  on 
the  manner  in  which  any  representative  has  used  the  veto.  In  this 
opinion,  there  has  been  too  much  discussion  on  procedure  and  too 
many  votes  on  procedure. 

The  Chinese  Delegate  feels  that  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the 
past  year  it  should  now  be  possible  to  agree  on  improvements  in  the 
work  of  the  Security  Council,  which  would  in  large  measure  meet  the 
existing  criticism  without  in  any  way  revising  the  Charter.  He  pointed 
out  that  at  San  Francisco  the  four  sponsoring  powers  and  France  had 
issued  a  Declaration  concerning  the  use  of  the  veto.  Paragraphs  2  and 
3  of  this  Declaration  gave  an  example  of  questions  which  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  procedural.  If  at  that  time,  without  any  experience  in  prac¬ 
tice,  it  had  been  possible  to  give  a  list  of  such  questions,  now  after  ten 
months  of  existence  it  should  be  possible  to  extend  that  list. 

In  actual  fact,  the  Security  Council  had  already  dealt  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  procedural  questions  and  had  adopted  some  new  rules.  It  would 
be  wise  to  explore  what  further  questions  could  be  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  regarded  as  procedural,  thus  in  effect  amplifying  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Declaration.  The  five  permanent  members  might  help  the 
Security  Council  to  amplify  its  rules  of  procedure.  For  example,  at 
present  there  were  60  rules,  but  only  one  on  voting,  which  merely  said 
that  voting  in  the  Security  Council  would  be  in  conformity  with  the 
Charter  and  Statute  of  the  International  Court.  He  felt  that  if  they 
could  clarify  and  elaborate  the  practical  application  of  the  voting 
formula  it  would  not  only  meet  criticism  but  would  also  fulfill  the 
promise  contained  in  the  San  Francisco  Declaration  that  the  perma¬ 
nent  members  would  not  use  the  veto  in  any  way  to  obstruct  or  block 
the  work  of  the  Security  Council.  He  said  the  Chinese  Delegation  wel¬ 
comed  Mr.  Bevin’s  initiative  and  in  this  spirit  had  some  suggestions 
of  their  own  to  make. 
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(He  circulated  document  containing  these  suggestions.  See  Annex 

3.)  15a 

In  explanation  he  said  that  many  of  these  suggestions  were  along 
the  lines  of  Mr.  Bevin’s  paper,  but  perhaps  more  concrete.  He  thought 
that  if  they  could  reach  an  agreement  along  these  general  lines  it  could 
either  be  embodied  in  a  Declaration  of  the  Five  Powers  or  an  addition 
to  the  San  Francisco  Declaration. 

M.  Parodi  said  he  was  the  last  to  speak  and  would  be  brief.  The 
French  views  on  this  subject  were  well  known.  They  considered  it 
would  be  neither  wise,  justifiable  nor  right  to  attempt  to  amend  the 
Charter  at  the  present  time  but  they  felt  that  certain  improvements 
could  be  made  in  the  function  of  the  Security  Council  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  Charter.  The  French  Delegation  was  in  general  agreement  with 
the  three  texts  which  had  been  circulated.  He  would  like  to  make  a  few 
observations. 

He  pointed  out  that  points  3  and  4  of  the  Chinese  draft  were  al¬ 
ready  in  effect  in  the  Security  Council.  As  to  Mr.  Bevin’s  suggestion, 
the  French  Delegation  were  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  consultation  but  he 
felt  that  to  make  that  consultation  effective  there  would  have  to  be 
some  agreement  along  the  lines  of  points  4  and  5  of  Mr.  Bevin’s  pa¬ 
per.  As  to  the  other  points,  he  said  he  attached  the  greatest  importance 
to  point  7  and  he  had  already  made  the  views  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  known  on  this  question  of  abstention.  He  recognized  that  there 
were  legal  difficulties  and  also  that  the  adoption  of  this  view  on  ab¬ 
stention  would  not  be  a  final  solution  but  would  indicate  a  way  to 
solution. 

The  Secretary  then  suggested  that  they  should  adjourn  in  order 
to  study  the  documents  which  had  been  circulated.  He  said  he  thought 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  reach  an  agreement  because  once  the 
question  had  been  raised  before  the  permanent  members,  failure  to 
agree  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  General  Assembly  and  those  who 
opposed  the  veto  would  take  it  as  an  indication  that  the  permanent 
members  had  no  intention  of  changing  their  views. 

Mr.  Molotov  said  the  Soviet  Delegation  had  already  expressed  its 
views  on  the  general  question.  He  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  with 
reference  to  what  had  been  said  here. 

He  knew  that  there  have  been  many  critical  observations  concerning 
the  work  of  the  Security  Council  and  the  use  of  the  veto.  He  wished, 
however,  to  say  that  the  Soviet  Delegation  did  not  regard  criticism  of 
the  Security  Council  or  of  any  organ  of  the  United  Nations  as  any- 

ls*  Not  printed.  The  views  set  forth  in  the  document  are  incorporated  substan¬ 
tially  in  a  draft  resolution  dated  October  10,  1947  which  was  submitted  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Chinese  delegate  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  printed  in  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Second,  Session ,  First  Committee,  pp.  621  and  622. 
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thing  to  be  afraid  of.  Criticism  is  necessary.  Different  views  were  held 
and  if  they  were  not  stated  there  was  no  method  of  reaching  agreed 
decisions.  However,  it  is  essential  that  criticism  should  be  based  only 
on  the  desire  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  United  Nations  and 
not  to  break  them.  If  they  could  take  that  as  a  starting  point  and  follow 
this  aim,  the  criticism  would  be  useful  and  even  welcome.  He  said  we 
should  not  fear  criticism  but  he  felt  if  they  should  proceed  in  their 
discussion  to  increase  the  regulation  of  the  work  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  they  would  be  taking  the  wrong  path  and  would  create  difficulties 
for  the  Security  Council  and  the  United  Nations  by  heaping  up  for¬ 
malities.  There  are  enough  rules  already.  In  fact,  no  one  here  could 
even  remember  all  existing  rules.  He  said  they  should  draw  the  neces¬ 
sary  conclusions  from  the  situation  in  order  to  help  the  practical  work 
of  the  Security  Council.  To  increase  the  regulations  would  bring  about 
the  opposite  result. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  therefore  takes  as  its  aim,  based  on  these 
considerations,  the  improvement  of  the  work  of  the  Security  Council 
and  not  to  add  to  its  difficulties  by  more  formalities  and  regulations. 

He  concluded  that  since  he  had  no  translation  of  the  American  or 
Chinese  papers  he  would  have  no  concrete  observations  to  make  on 
those.  He  said  in  general  his  attitude  towards  these  suggestions  would 
be  as  he  had  outlined  here. 

M.  Parodi  said  that  Committee  I  was  meeting  this  afternoon  in 
order  to  consider  a  resolution  to  suspend  discussion  on  this  question 
until  the  Secretary  General  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  wdiich  have  been  submitted,  and  that  this  would  require  several 
days. 

Mr.  Bevin  said  that  they  should  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the 
political  committee  or  vice-versa.  He  did  not  wish  in  any  way  that 
this  meeting  of  the  five  permanent  members  would  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  anything  in  the  United  Nations.  He  said  the  difficulty 
as  far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned  was  that  the  criticism  had  not 
been  confined  to  the  General  Assembly  but  had  in  England  unques¬ 
tionably  influenced  the  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  Security  Council. 
Some  declaration  as  to  the  future  work  of  the  Security  Council  would 
be  of  great  importance.  It  was  not  a  question  of  regulation  but  of 
intent.  He  said  everyone  in  England — the  Government  and  the 
people — wished  to  build  on  the  United  Nations,  but  they  could  not 
ride  two  horses,  and  before  shifting  from  one  to  the  other  they  wished 
to  make  sure  that  the  UN  horse  would  run. 

He  repeated  that  the  British  Government  wished  to  base  its  policy 
with  [without?]  qualification  or  reservation  on  the  United  Nations, 
but  that  any  uncertainty  as  to  its  future  functioning  must  be  removed. 

It  was  agreed  that  they  would  meet  again  tomorrow,  November  19. 
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at  eleven  o’clock,  if  such  a  meeting  did  not  conflict  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Political  Committee  which  Mr.  Molotov  wished  to  attend.10 


[Annex  1] 

(British  Paper) 

Note 

It  must  be  recognised  that  the  use  of  the  “Veto”  in  the  Security 
Council  in  recent  months  has  called  forth  almost  universal  criticism 
from  Members  of  the  United  Nations. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  themselves  are  amongst  the  first  to  admit 
the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  unanimity  amongst  the  Great 
Powers.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  “Veto”  has  often  been  used  takes 
no  account  of  unanimity,  and  its  constant  use  in  this  way  makes 
achievement  of  unanimity  all  the  more  difficult. 

There  can  probably  be  no  question  of  amending  the  Charter  at  this 
stage,  but  are  there  not  some  things  that  could  be  done  to  avoid  in 
practice  the  situations  that  have  given  rise  to  so  much  criticism  ? 

F or  instance, 

(1)  The  Powers  possessing  the  right  of  “Veto”  might  agree  amongst 
themselves  to  consult  each  other,  where  possible,  before  a  vote  is  taken, 
if  their  unanimity  is  required  to  enable  the  Council  to  function 
effectively. 

(2)  If  there  is  not  unanimity,  it  might  be  agreed  that  the  minority 
of  the  permanent  members,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  they  are  acting 
on  behalf  of  all  the  United  Nations,  would  only  exercise  the  “Veto” 
where  they  consider  the  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  United 
Nations  as  a  whole,  and  they  would  explain  on  what  grounds  they 
consider  this  condition  to  be  present. 

(3)  The  permanent  members  might  agree  that  they  will  not  exer¬ 
cise  their  “Veto”  against  a  proposal  simply  because  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  satisfy  them. 

(4)  The  permanent  members  might  agree  to  advocate  rules  of  con¬ 
duct  for  the  Security  Council  providing  that  questions  are  only 
brought  before  the  Security  Council  after  other  means  of  settlement 
have  been  tried  and  must  then  be  presented  in  proper  form  to  the 
Council. 


13  Although  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  First  Committee  at  that  time  the  Five 
Ministers  do  not  seem  to  have  met  again  on  this  problem  until  November  23. 
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(5)  The  permanent  members  might  agree  to  support  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  further  rules  of  procedure  for  the  conduct  of  the  Security 
Council’s  business,  e.g.,  for  the  consideration  of  any  question,  the 
Council  should  appoint  a  rapporteur,  or  a  Committee  of  some  of  its 
members,  to  make  a  further  attempt  at  conciliation  before  resorting 
to  the  final  discussion  and  voting. 

(6)  It  might  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Security  Council,  and  ensure 
that  the  Charter  is  properly  applied,  if  a  formula  could  be  devised  on 
which  all  could  agree,  for  the  definition  of  a  “dispute”. 

(7)  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  it  were  possible  to  provide, 
by  some  means,  that  a  Permanent  Member  could  abstain  from  voting 
without  automatically  vetoing  the  proposal.  Similarly,  that  mere  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  Permanent  Member  should  not  have  the  effect  of  a  veto. 


[Annex  2] 

November  18,  1946. 

Proposed  Statement  To  Be  Made  by  the  Permanent  Members  of 

the  Security  Council  17 

1.  The  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  recognize  that 
the  responsibilities  imposed  upon  the  permanent  members  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  under  the  Charter  require  them  to  make  every  effort  to 
reach  agreement  on  substantive  questions  before  the  Security  Council. 

2.  The  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  recognize  that 
many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  Security  Council  during 
the  first  year  of  its  operation  have  been  due  to  lack  of  certainty  and 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  practical  application  of  the  voting 
formula.  They  believe  that  these  difficulties  can  in  the  main  be  worked 
out  by  the  Security  Council  in  the  light  of  experience  and  practical 
need. 

3.  Specifically,  that  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
undertake,  with  a  view  to  removing  or  reducing  these  difficulties,  to 
have  the  Security  Council  give  attention  to  the  development  of  prac¬ 
tices  which  will  ensure  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  Charter 

a.  that  matters  which  are  truly  procedural  and  matters  which  are 
truly  non-procedural  will  be  determined  in  advance  of  controversy  by 
agreed  rules  of  procedure ; 

&.  that  no  state  shall  act  as  judge  in  its  own  cause ; 

c.  that  a  permanent  member  shall  be  enabled  to  abstain  from  voting 
without  exercising  its  veto  power. 


17  Submitted  as  an  United  States  paper. 
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501.BC/11-234G 

Minutes  of  Meeting  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Five  Permanent 
Members  of  the  Security  Council 18 

secret  [New  York,]  November  23,  1946. 

Present 

U.S.S.R. 

M.  Molotov  (Chairman) 

M.  Vyshinsky 
M.  Pavlov 

U.S.A. 

Mr.  Byrnes 
Mr.  Connally 
Mr.  Vandenberg 
Mr.  Cohen 
Mr.  Dunn 
Mr.  Bohlen 

China 

Mr.  Wellington  Koo 
Mr.  H.  T.  Liu 
Mr.  Chu  Hsin  Min 
Dr.  Quo  Tai-Chi 

Mr.  Bevin  :  Will  you  take  the  chair,  Mr.  Molotov. 

M.  Molotov  :  Thank  you.  Are  there  any  remarks  on  the  procedure 
for  the  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Bevin  :  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  other  views  to  be  expressed 
since  the  papers  have  been  circulated  and  if  there  is  any  possibility  for 
agreement?  There  were  the  proposals  of  the  United  States,  China, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  different  questions  evolved  at  Com¬ 
mittee  No.  1  at  the  Assembly.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  papers  and  the 
questions  gave  so  much  light  that  we  might  clear  up  the  matter. 

M.  Molotov  :  I  gave  the  general  view  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  other 
day.  Since  reading  the  papers  I  should  like  to  make  additional  re¬ 
marks  to  clarify  our  view.  The  Soviet  Delegation  will  submit  certain 
proposals  being  typed  now,  and  I  will  explain  them.  We  hold  that  in 
the  general  discussion  and  in  the  proposals  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  to  the  Big  Five  that  there  were  two  outstanding  ques¬ 
tions  :  1)  revision  of  the  Charter,  2)  method  of  applying  the  procedure. 
As  to  a  revision  of  the  Charter,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  recent 
proposals  submitted  to  the  Five,  no  one  insists  on  making  such  changes. 
It  appears  from  these  proposals  that  no  one  here  thinks  it  would  be 
timely  or  wise.  There  is  no  way  we  can  avoid  this  matter  as  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  revision  of  the  Charter  was  raised  in  the  Assembly,  and  as  we 
think  it  should  react  in  some  manner.  We  think  the  Assembly  should 
reject  the  proposal  to  revise  the  Charter  as  not  timely. 

18  United  States  minutes ;  no  drafting  information  on  document  but  probably 
drafted  by  Mr.  Bohlen. 


U.K. 

Mr.  Bevin 
Mr.  Cadogan 
Mr.  Jebb 


France 

M.  Couve  de  Murville 
M.  Parodi 
M.  la  Tournelle 
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As  to  the  second  question,  application  of  the  Charter  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  agreed  to  by  the  Assembly,  it  is  evident  from  reading  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  China  that  the  question 
centered  around  that.  The  Soviet  Delegation  believes  that  we  should 
agree  in  regard  to  question  two  not  to  take  the  road  of  new  agreements 
between  ourselves  intended  to  regulate  our  decisions.  The  matter  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  proposals  which  will  not  be  helpful  but 
harmful  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  Security  Council.  We  think 
that  the  relations  between  the  United  Nations  and  individual  countries, 
particularly  the  Great  Powers,  should  not  be  based  upon  technicalities 
and  regulations.  This  is  a  serious  question.  As  to  the  substance  of  the 
question,  we  can’t  agree  that  anyone  applied  the  veto  wrongly  in  the 
Security  Council  and  think  it  undesirable  to  foment  passion  around 
this  question.  It  would  hurt  not  only  the  Soviet  Union  but  all  of  us. 
This  attitude  is  not  calculated  to  induce  us  to  seek  agreement;  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  essential  that  we  adopt  a  decision  saying  that  it  is  not  correct 
to  make  more  rigorous  rules  for  the  Security  Council  or  the  United 
Nations.  We  should  make  clear  that  any  attempts  to  stiffen  the  rules 
are  calculated  to  do  harm  and  will  not  be  useful.  I  can  now  read  the 
draft  proposals  prepared  by  the  Soviet  Delegation  : 

“1.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
is  still  in  the  first  period  of  its  activity,  the  General  Assembly  con¬ 
siders  it  important  that  all  States  of  the  United  Nations  strive  for 
the  further  strengthening  of  the  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  improvement  in  every  respect  of  the  work  of  its  organizations 
in  conformity  with  the  lofty  principles  and  aims  of  the  Charter  which 
has  received  commendation  from  all  peace-loving  peoples.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  considers  incorrect  attempts  to  revise  the  Charter  in 
view  of  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  its  unanimous  adoption 
by  the  United  Nations. 

“2.  Attaching  special  importance  to  the  unification  of  the  efforts 
of  nations  both  large  and  small  in  the  development  of  firm  relations 
between  them  and  in  the  establishment  of  durable  peace  and  security, 
the  General  Assembly  calls  on  the  United  Nations  for  the  broaden¬ 
ing  of  international  cooperation  on  the  above-mentioned  basis,  avoid¬ 
ing  superfluous  regimentation  and  formality  in  the  work  of  its 
organizations  and  furthering  the  development  of  practical  achieve¬ 
ments  in  political,  economic,  and  cultural  cooperation  between  nations. 
In  accordance  therewith,  the  General  Assembly  rejects  the  proposals 
aimed  at  the  regimentation  of  the  application  of  the  rule  of  unanimity 
set  forth  in  Article  27  of  the  Charter.” 

Mr.  Bevin  :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  text  you  read,  Mr.  Chairman, 
applies  rather  to  the  General  Assembly.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  this 
is  a  matter  for  each  Delegation.  We  said  that  we  had  no  desire  to 
change  the  Charter.  All  we  tried  to  get  is  a  code  of  conduct  between 
ourselves  to  see  if  we  can  avoid  these  difficulties.  We  have  no  desire  to 
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have  a  lot  of  rules  and  regulations,  but  ve  want  to  establish  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  United  Nations,  as,  quite  frankly,  we  haven’t  much 
confidence  now.  We  couldn’t  do  anything  like  making  a  general  reso¬ 
lution  such  as  you  have  read.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  to  express  its  views  upon.  It  is  a  general  matter.  As  for  the  British 
Government,  we  are  working  out  our  policy  now,  and  we  hoped  that 
we  could  agree  amongst  ourselves  so  that  I  could  say  to  the  British 
people  whether  we  could  build  security  on  the  Security  Council.  After 
this  first  year  that  seems  very  doubtful.  I  thought  we  could  settle  it 
here  as  there  are  only  five  powers  here  who  can  use  the  veto.  A  general 
statement  of  the  character  of  the  one  you  read  does  not  help  under¬ 
standing  amongst  the  Big  Five.  We  have  tried,  and  we  can’t  do  more 
than  explain  our  position  as  to  what  we  have  been  doing. 

M.  Molotov  :  I  would  like  to  make  plain  that  if  the  draft  I  just  gave 
is  unacceptable  on  the  ground  that  it  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
decision  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  this  can  be  put  right.  We  can 
regard  the  draft  not  as  a  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  but  as  a 
draft  that  will  enable  us  to  reach  agreement  on  the  questions  being 
discussed  now.  The  form  is  secondary ;  the  substance  is  what  matters. 
If  Mr.  Bevin  says  that  his  Government  is  engaged  in  drawing  up  its 
long-term  policy,  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  this  in  businesslike 
language. 

Mr.  Bevin  :  It  was  not  so  much  the  form  as  the  substance  which  does 
not  deal  with  what  my  Government  has  felt  to  be  the  points  at 
difference  in  the  operation  of  the  Security  Council.  It  desires  to  know 
if  the  operations  can  be  on  a  more  understanding  basis  than  in  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes  :  I  made  at  our  last  meeting  a  statement  with  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States  has  announced 
that  it  does  not  approve  efforts  to  amend  the  Charter  but  sympathizes 
with  the  point  of  view  of  small  states  that  the  Great  Powers  have 
exercised  the  veto  in  a  manner  never  envisaged  at  San  Francisco.  It 
is  evident  that  there  was  a  serious  misunderstanding  among  the 
Permanent  Members.  The  United  States  believes  that  the  veto  should 
be  sparingly  exercised  and  only  on  the  most  important  matters.  The 
United  States  will  join  in  a  statement  that  the  veto  will  be  exercised 
only  in  times  of  great  emergency  to  create  assurance.  This  might  lead 
to  the  cessation  of  attempts  to  amend  the  Charter.  It  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  make  a  statement  of  the  kind  proposed  which  suggests  that 
the  General  Assembly  is  trying  to  regiment  the  Permanent  Members. 
It  will  be  better  to  say  nothing  at  all  if  we  can’t  make  a  better  state¬ 
ment. 

M.  Parodi:  The  resolution  which  has  been  submitted  would  be  im¬ 
portant  for  the  collaboration  of  the  nations  belonging  to  the  United 
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Nations.  I  think  it  is  somewhat  general  and  vague  in  tone.  We  have 
made  numerous  efforts  to  achieve  collaboration  in  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil.  I  think  also  that  a  great  atmosphere  of  unquietness  has  character¬ 
ized  the  discussions  in  the  General  Assembly.  We  must  do  everything 
to  quiet  this  spirit  in  the  Assembly.  If  the  Permanent  Members  of  the 
Security  Council  submit  such  a  statement  as  you  propose,  it  would 
poison  the  spirit  in  the  Assembly.  The  very  important  questions  the 
Assembly  has  to  decide  would  not  be  helped  by  such  a  resolution.  It 
would  be  better  to  submit  nothing  than  to  say  that.  I  understand  the 
desire  not  to  augment  the  rules,  but  the  proposals  presented  to  the 
Assembly  are  aimed  not  at  augmenting  the  rules,  not  at  making  the 
procedures  more  rigid,  but  at  making  them  more  supple. 

M.  Koo  :  At  the  last  meeting  I  gave  the  views  of  my  Government  on 
the  veto.  I  won’t  repeat  them  today  since  we  have  also  presented  some 
concrete  suggestions,  but  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the 
Molotov  statement  and  also  the  words  of  explanation  he  has  given. 
None  of  us  desires  to  revise  the  Charter.  As  to  that  part  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  it  is  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  Chinese  Delegation.  The 
problem  has  two  aspects.  I  believe  those  two  will  have  to  be  met.  a) 
The  effective  working  of  the  Security  Council  has  been  commented 
on  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  general  view,  which  we  share,  is  that 
the  past  workings  of  the  Security  Council  have  not  been  as  effective 
or  as  smooth  as  we  might  have  hoped.  The  Security  Council  should 
see  itself  how  it  can  improve.  Since  the  question  was  raised  in  the 
General  Assembly,  we  should  meet  that  criticism  as  far  as  we  can.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Molotov  that  we  should  not  add  to  the  rules  in  the 
Security  Council.  We  have  sixty  articles  already.  Whereas  the  past 
has  produced  agreed  procedures,  I  think  they  might  be  put  in  writing. 
If  the  procedures  were  enlarged,  the  criticism  of  the  General  Assembly 
might  be  met.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  matters  such  as  the  inclusion 
of  an  item  on  the  agenda,  or  the  removing  of  an  item  from  the  agenda. 
If  I  am  correct,  that  could  be  included  in  the  list  of  procedures  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Permanent  Members  at  San  Francisco.  We  should  make 
use  of  our  past  experience  to  improve  the  workings  of  the  Security 
Council  for  the  future. 

The  second  question  is  a  situation  in  the  General  Assembly  which 
we  must  meet  in  some  way.  This  is  really  a  matter  between  the  five 
Permanent  Members  and  the  five  members  coming  from  the  Assembly. 
So  far  as  the  emphasis  in  the  Soviet  proposal  is  on  strengthening  the 
United  Nations  and  improving  relations  between  great  and  small 
nations  we  all  agree,  but  we  wish  the  conclusion  at  the  end  were  more 
concrete.  I  mean  some  definite  procedures  which  we  in  the  Security 
Council  have  reached  in  the  past,  or  here.  Only  by  this  step  can  we 
meet  the  criticism  from  the  General  Assembly.  If  only  a  negative 
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statement  is  made,  we  will  only  get  a  long  debate,  and  I  can’t  see 
what  the  outcome  would  be.  Only  if  we  make  concrete  suggestions, 
can  we  dispel  the  criticism,  and  we  would  thus  contribute  to  the 
collaboration  Mr.  Molotov  urges. 

M.  Molotov:  Various  remarks  have  been  made  with  regard  to  our 
draft  resolution,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  differences  of  opinion 
came  to  light,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  we  could  dispense  with 
the  statement.  The  Soviet  Union  thinks  that  some  statement  is  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  desirable  that  certain  conclusions  be  placed  for  our  work 
in  the  future.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  after  our  discussion  of  the 
veto,  the  Charter,  and  other  things,  we  could  arrive  at  a  unanimous 
opinion,  at  least  on  the  part  we  can  express  an  opinion  on  now.  It 
can  be  stated  that  the  Five  think  revision  of  the  Charter  untimely, 
as  it  has  been  in  force  only  one  year.  To  revise  it  now  would  be  to 
discredit  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  last  year.  I  wonder  if  we 
can’t  make  a  resolution  saying  that  we  deem  it  essential  to  maintain 
the  prestige  of  the  Charter  agreed  to  by  all  peace-loving  nations.  It 
was  said  that  our  draft  contained  certain  negative  elements,  and  that 
such  a  resolution  was  undesirable.  Although  we  are  the  authors,  we 
won’t  insist  upon  it.  Let  us  modify  it,  or  eliminate  the  negative  ele¬ 
ments  but  find  a  solution  which  will  strengthen  the  Charter  and  estab¬ 
lish  more  harmonious  work  in  the  Security  Council  and  in  the  United 
Nations  as  a  whole.  When  the  reference  was  made  to  the  Security 
Council  in  the  initial  period,  the  approach  was  one-sided.  The  Soviet 
Union  cannot  ignore  the  discussion  of  the  Iranian  question  in  the 
Security  Council.  The  method  used  was  not  conducive  to  harmonious 
work.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  this  or  that  government  has  no  confidence 
in  the  Security  Council,  but  we  must  remember  that  confidence  in  the 
Security  Council  depends  upon  each  of  us,  and  we  should  all  try  for 
harmonious  work  and  not  be  one-sided  or  use  the  Security  Council 
against  one  of  the  members.  Take  the  question  of  the  veto.  It  wasn’t 
raised  today,  but  discussion  of  this  took  a  one-sided  trend,  and  the 
atmosphere  around  it  was  one-sided,  too.  The  impression  was  created 
in  the  outside  world  that  certain  of  us  are  encouraging  this  view.  In 
the  long  run  the  work  of  the  Security  Council  depends  not  upon 
new  decisions  but  upon  each  of  us  trying  to  improve  the  work. 
The  method  of  majorization  has  acted  several  times  to  the  disfavor  of 
the  minority,  to  the  disfavor  of  the  opinion  of  delegations  which  did 
not  have  a  majority  on  any  of  the  questions  under  discussion.  I  think 
the  method  of  majorization  in  the  Security  Council  and  other  confer¬ 
ences  will  not  be  useful.  It  would  be  better  to  establish  business-like 
relations  and  understanding  to  allow  us  to  improve  the  work.  Upon 
each  of  us  five  much  depends.  We  should  say  there  was  room  for  im- 
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provement  in  this  respect.  There  is  no  need  for  new  formal  decisions 
upon  the  regimentation  of  the  work,  but  we  should  secure  the  character 
of  the  work  so  as  not  to  injure  any  one  of  the  partners,  but  so  that  the 
interests  of  the  minority  are  taken  into  account  as  well.  The  statement 
under  discussion  will  be  good  if  it  contributes  to  the  improvement  of 
the  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes  :  At  the  last  meeting  proposals  were  presented  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  China,  and  the  United  States,  and  France  expressed 
approval  in  principle  of  the  three  resolutions.  The  Soviet  Delegation 
was  unable  to  agree  and  added  its  own  resolution.  The  United  States 
cannot  agree  with  the  Soviet  resolution.  One  hour  and  forty-five 
minutes  have  gone  by,  and,  as  the  matter  must  be  settled  elsewhere,19 
I  suggest  we  adjourn  for  fifteen  minutes  and  then  go  on  with  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  treaties.20  I  would  add  that  we  will  all  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  our  views  in  Committee  No.  1.  It  is  useless  to 
go  on  here. 

Mr.  Bevin  :  I  agree.  We  must  reserve  our  position  for  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  state  our  case  there.  There  is  nothing  positive  we  can  put 
forward  elsewhere  than  in  Committee  No.  1.  Certainly  my  Govern¬ 
ment  understood  the  use  of  the  veto  was  to  be  quite  different  after 
San  Francisco.  I  hoped  we  could  have  agreed.  If  we  had,  I  should 
have  been  very  happjn  If  we  can’t — 

M.  Molotov:  Any  objections? 

M.  Koo :  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Molotov  if  he  said  he  could  not  accept 
the  other  papers.  I  understood  that  his  observations  were  of  a  general 
character. 

M.  Molotov  :  I  take  it  we  have  been  engaged  today  in  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  these  drafts  as  well  as  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Bevtn  :  We  are  as  well  divided  as  the  Security  Council. 

M.  Molotov  :  We  will  adjourn  until  6 :  00  p.  m. 


Editorial  Note 

Discussion  of  the  voting  question  was  resumed  by  the  First  Com¬ 
mittee  on  December  1  at  which  time  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  sub¬ 
committee  to  reconcile  the  several  resolutions  which  had  been  offered 
(the  Soviet  Union  submitted  one  at  this  meeting,  making  a  total  of 
six).  The  Sub-Committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  delega¬ 
tions  of  Argentina,  Australia,  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 

19  That  is,  in  the  General  Assembly. 

20  This  is  a  reference  to  the  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  which 
was  meeting  in  New  York  at  approximately  the  same  time  as  the  General 
Assembly. 
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Kingdom,  tlie  United  States,  and  Venezuela,  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  reach  a  consensus  extending  through  five  meetings,  finally 
on  December  6  drafted  a  report  to  the  Plenary  Committee  which 
recommended  that  the  Committee  vote  on  the  resolutions  of  Cuba, 
Peru,  Australia  (the  second  of  two  revisions),  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
China  (the  latter  submitting  a  resolution  to  the  Sub-Committee  on 
December  6).  For  the  deliberations  of  the  First  Committee  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  see  GA(I/2),  First  Committee ,  pages  210  ff.;  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  resolutions  are  found  ibid.,  pages  328  and  330,  annexes  7 g 
and  7 i,  respectively;  the  two  Australian  revisions  are  found  ibid., 
pages  327  and  331,  annexes  7e  and  7 j  (the  text  finally  voted  on  by  the 
First  Committee  was  that  found  in  annex  7 j)  ;  see  ibid.,  pages  329  and 
330,  annex  7 ti  for  the  text  of  the  Sub-Committee’s  report. 

In  the  final  phase  of  the  First  Committee’s  consideration  of  this 
issue,  on  December  8,  the  Committee,  grappling  wuth  a  tangled 
parliamentary  situation,  finally  approved  the  second  Australian 
revised  text,  while  rejecting  its  second  paragraph  which  was  implicitly 
condemnatory  of  the  past  performance  of  the  Security  Council;  the 
Australian  Delegation  had  signified  its  willingness  that  the  voting 
on  the  proposed  resolution  should  be  on  a  paragraph-by-paragraph 
basis.  For  the  December  8  proceedings  of  the  First  Committee  see 
ibid.,  pages  284  ff. 

At  both  meetings  of  the  Plenary  Committee,  on  December  1  and 
December  8,  the  United  States  Representative  on  the  First  Commit¬ 
tee,  Senator  Connally,  declared  that  the  United  States  Delegation 
supported  the  resolution  offered  by  Australia  except  for  the  second 
paragraph  “which  appeared  to  imply  a  condemnation  of  past  events 
and  reflect  on  members  of  the  Security  Council.  .  .  .  His  delegation 
believed  the  Council’s  difficulties  were  the  growing  pains  of  a  new 
organization  for  which  no  one  should  be  blamed”  (ibid.,  pages  218 
and  219 ;  quotation  from  December  8  statement) . 

The  report  of  the  First  Committee  to  the  General  Assembly  on  this 
matter  is  found  in  GA(I/2) ,  Plenary,  pages  1538  ff.,  annex  7 1.  General 
Assembly  debate  of  the  report  during  two  meetings  on  December  13 
is  found  ibid.,  pages  1231  ff.  For  Senator  Austin’s  statement  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  support  of  the  First  Committee’s  recommended 
draft  resolution,  see  ibid.,  pages  1244  ff.  The  draft  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  without  change  and  as  Resolution 
40  (I)  read : 

uThe  General  Assembly 

Mindful  of  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
having  taken  notice  of  the  divergencies  which  have  arisen  in  regard 
to  the  application  and  interpretation  of  Article  27  of  the  Charter : 

Earnestly  requests  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
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to  make  every  effort,  in  consultation  with  one  another  and  with  fellow 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  to  ensure  that  the  use  of  the  special 
voting  privilege  of  its  permanent  members  does  not  impede  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  in  reaching  decisions  promptly ; 

Recommends  to  the  Security  Council  the  early  adoption  of  practices 
and  procedures,  consistent  with  the  Charter,  to  assist  in  reducing  the 
difficulties  in  the  application  of  Article  27  and  to  ensure  the  prompt 
and  effective  exercise  by  the  Security  Council  of  its  functions ;  and 

Further  recommends  that,  in  developing  such  practices  and  proce¬ 
dures,  the  Security  Council  take  into  consideration  the  views  expressed 
by  Members  of  the  United  Nations  during  the  second  part  of  the  first 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.” 

(United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly ,  First  /Ses¬ 
sion,  Second  Part ,  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
during  the  Second  Part  of  the  First  Session,  pages  64  and  65.) 


III.  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FAVORING  EARLY  ADMISSION  OF 
STATES  ELIGIBLE  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

10  Files21 :  USGA/GEN/10 

United  States  Delegation  Position  Paper 

[Washington,  December  1945.] 
12.  New  Members  22 

THE  PROBLEM 

The  main  practical  question  relative  to  the  admission  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  concerns  the  time  at  which  we  shall  support  membership  appli¬ 
cations  from  States  which  in  our  opinion  are  peace-loving,  and  are 
able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.23  Enemy  and  ex-enemy  States  are  not  now  concerned,  since 
final  treaties  of  peace  have  not  yet  been  concluded  with  them.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  United  States  welcomes  the  full  collaboration  of  all 
qualified  States  in  the  United  Nations  Organization  as  soon  as  the 
working  schedule  of  the  Organization  permits  this  to  be  arranged. 


21  Short  title  for  the  Reference  and  Documents  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Inter¬ 
national  Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

22  This  document  was  one  of  29  position  papers  drafted  in  the  Department’s 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  for  purposes  of  providing  a  briefing  and  position 
book  on  as  many  projected  issues  as  possible  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  First  Part  of  the  First  Session  of  the  General  Assembly ;  it  is 
found  in  the  10  Files  under  the  series  USGA/GEN/.  For  documentation  regarding 
the  organization  and  arrangements  effected  for  the  conduct  of  United  States 
relations  with  the  United  Nations,  see  pp.  1  ff. ;  within  the  Department  of  State 
the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (SPA)  was  principally  responsible  for  the 
formulation  and  coordinating  of  policy  relating  to  United  Nations  Organization 
matters. 

“For  the  United  Nations  Charter,  signed  at  San  Francisco,  June  26,  1945,  see 
Department  of  State  Treaty  Series  No.  993,  59  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1031. 
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For  practical  reasons,  however,  the  United  States  has  taken  the  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  that  the  admission  of  new  members  should  be  postponed 
until  after  the  Assembly  session  devoted  to  the  task  of  organization.24 
The  problem  is  whether  this  attitude  should  be  relaxed  so  as  to  permit 
us  to  support  the  applications  of  any  States  and,  if  so,  of  which  States. 

PROPOSED  U.S.  POSITION 

We  should  maintain  our  position  that  the  consideration  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  membership  should  be  deferred  until  after  the  first  part  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Assembly.  Completion  of  this  primary  task  in 
the  January  meeting  would  leave  the  wa}^  open  for  consideration, 
during  the  second  part  of  the  session  or  the  first  meeting  there¬ 
after,  of  applications  forwarded  by  the  Security  Council  with  its 
recommendation. 

DISCUSSION 

The  paramount  factor  in  the  decision— over  and  above  any  con¬ 
siderations  pertaining  to  the  admission  of  any  particular  State — is 
believed  to  be  the  estimated  effect  which  consideration  of  membership 
questions  at  the  January  meetings  would  have  upon  the  Assembly's 
ability  to  complete  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations  during  those 
meetings.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  consideration,  during  the  first  part 
of  the  first  session,  of  an  application  of  a  single  State  might  unavoid¬ 
ably  raise  complex  questions  concerning  possible  applications  of  other 
States  as  well.  To  deal  with  these  involved  matters  might  take  up 
much  time  which  is  urgently  needed  for  completion  of  the  essential 
mission  of  this  part  of  the  session :  to  establish  the  Organization  on  a 
working  basis.  A  still  more  serious  danger  is  that  the  deliberations  and 
decisions  of  the  Assembly  on  the  essential  structure  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  might  be  affected  or  determined  by  political  maneuvering  on 
membership  questions.  When  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  is  complete,  we  should,  so  far  as  possible,  give  separate 
consideration  to  the  application  of  each  State,  entirely  on  its  own 
merits.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  log-rolling  process  which  might 
make  difficult  the  rejection  of  applications  of,  for  example,  entities 
which  lacked  the  qualities  of  statehood  necessary  to  effective  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Organization. 

A  few  foreign  Governments  have  approached  United  States  rep¬ 
resentatives  with  questions  concerning  the  proper  procedure  and  time 
for  making  application,  or  intimating  an  interest  in  membership.  In 

21  For  documentation  regarding  United  States  policy  in  the  organization  of  the 
several  United  Nations  organs  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
London  in  January  and  February  1946  and  elections  relating  thereto,  see  pp. 
117  ft.,  London  section. 
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September  1945  the  Government  of  Iceland  informed  the  American 
Minister  of  its  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  UNO  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  date,  and  requested  that  this  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  case  such  questions  should  be  discussed  at  the 
forthcoming  London  conference  of  foreign  ministers.25  In  reply  it 
was  stated  that  while  Iceland  could  count  on  our  whole-hearted  sup¬ 
port  for  membership  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  only  the  Council 
and  Assembly  could  handle  admissions  and  that  a  communication 
to  the  Secretary-General,  when  he  was  appointed,  might  elicit  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  correct  procedure  for  making  application. 

The  Swedish  Government  has  shown  a  very  active  desire  for  early 
admission  to  membership.  It  has  been  informed  that,  while  consid¬ 
eration  of  applications  would  probably  be  deferred,  for  practical 
reasons,  until  the  second  part  of  the  present  session,  the  United  States 
was  most  desirous  of  seeing  Sweden  become  a  member  of  the  Orga¬ 
nization  at  the  first  appropriate  date  and  that  it  would  support 
Sweden’s  application  as  soon  as  applications  were  in  order. 

Various  reports  indicate  a  definite,  though  still  undeclared,  inter¬ 
est  in  membership  on  the  part  of  Portugal.  A  suggestion  from  Lisbon 
to  the  effect  that  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations — referring  to 
Portugal,  Sweden  and  Switzerland — might  be  admitted  as  a  group, 
was  not  favored  by  the  Department  of  State  and  it  was  said  that  in 
any  case  new  members  could  not  be  admitted  until  the  second  part 
of  the  present  session,  or  later.  The  Brazilian  Government  has  already 
indicated  to  the  United  States  its  support  for  Portugal’s  application. 

Our  position  with  reference  to  the  question  under  discussion  has 
thus  been  consistently  developed  both  in  the  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion  26  and  in  our  diplomatic  relations  with  individual  States,  and 
at  present  at  least,  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  it  is  anticipated. 


501.BB/1-2646  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  (, Stettinius ) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

urgent  London,  January  26, 1946. 

[Deceived  January  28 — 7 :  56  a.  m.] 
1016.  Delun  162.  There  is  quoted  below  the  text  of  the  telegram  from 
Colonel  General  Hoxa  addressed  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presidents 


25  That  is,  the  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  that  met  at  London 
in  September  1945. 

20  For  documentation  regarding  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations  which  met  at  London  in  November  and  December  1945,  see  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  1945,  vol.  i,  pp.  1433  ff. 
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of  the  General  Assembly  requesting  Albanian  admission  to  UNO 
membership.  This  telegram  was  recently  transmitted  by  the  Yugoslav 
delegation  to  Mr.  Jebb.27  It  was  agreed  at  the  Security  Council  meet¬ 
ing  Friday28  that  the  question  of  whether  the  Albanian  application 
should  be  placed  on  the  agenda  would  be  discussed  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Security  Council  on  January  28.  As  the  British  through 
Gore-Booth  29  have  approached  us  not  only  on  the  question  of  the 
Albanian  application  but  on  the  matter  of  admission  of  new  members 
generally,  we  should  appreciate  receiving  from  the  Department  any 
advice  that  it  may  have. 

“Message  from  the  President  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  Albania 
to  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  telegram  from  Colonel  General 
Enver  Hoxa,  President  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  Albania,  to  the 
President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  General  Assembly. 

To  His  Excellency  the  President  and  to  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  London. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  which  marks  an  important  stage  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  I  should  like  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that 
the  Government  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  Albania,  being  desirous 
of  giving  positive  evidence  of  the  importance  they  attach  to  the  orga¬ 
nisation  for  peace  and  cooperation  among  nations  and  of  the  joining 
the  other  democratic  countries  in  the  working  out  of  the  noble  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  exalted  principles  which  constitute  the  bases  of  the 
organisation,  had  the  honour  to  address  a  request  to  the  President  of 
the  Preparatory  Commission  on  the  20th  December  1945  asking  him 
to  undertake  the  necessary  steps  with  a  view  to  the  admission  of 
Albania  into  the  organisation  of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  and  on  the  basis  of  the  contribution 
of  her  people  to  the  common  cause  of  the  United  Nations.  In  renewing 
their  application  the  Government  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  Albania 
are  convinced  that  the  General  Assembly,  appreciating  at  their  true 
value  the  immense  sacrifices  made  by  the  Albanian  people  during  the 
long  and  arduous  struggle  against  the  Axis  Powers,  will  accede  to  their 
request.  At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  declare  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 

27  H.  M.  Gladwyn  Jebb,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Preparatory  Commission, 
who  was  acting  in  a  temporary  capacity  as  United  Nations  Secretary-General 
pending  the  election  of  a  permanent  official. 

28  At  this  meeting  on  January  25  when  the  Albanian  application  first  came  to 
the  notice  of  the  Security  Council  Mr.  Stettinius  made  a  brief  statement  which 
in  effect  set  the  direction  of  United  States  policy  on  this  issue  for  the  remainder 
of  the  London  meetings :  “May  I  suggest  that  we  deal  with  the  question  of  new 
membership  as  a  whole  later  on,  at  one  meeting  rather  than  piecemeal?  I  am 
sure  there  are  a  number  of  delegations  which  have  statements  to  make  relative  to 
new  membership,  and  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  deal  with  the  subject 
in  toto”  (United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  Security  Council,  First  Year, 
First  Series,  p.  21 ;  hereafter  cited  as  SC,  1st  yr.,  1st  series). 

29  Paul  H.  Gore-Booth,  British  Foreign  Office  official  and  head  of  the  Secretariat 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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ment  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  Albania  that  our  country  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  assume  all  the  obligations  arising  from  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  to  Your  Excellency, 
in  the  name  of  the  Albanian  people,  the  name  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  Albania  and  my  own,  the  warmest  and  most  sincere  good  wishes 
that  the  work  of  the  new  organisation  may  be  crowned  with  full 
success  in  achieving  a  more  prosperous  future  for  mankind. 

President  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  Albania  Colonel-General 
Enver  Hoxa.” 

Stettinius 


501.BB/1-2646  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative  at  the 
United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

tt.s.  urgent  Washington,  February  1,  1946 — 1  p.  m. 

SECRET 

NIACT 

1105.  Undel  147.  Department  has  no  additional  information  on  the 
general  question  of  admission  of  new  members  nor  has  its  policy  in 
that  regard  changed  (first  paragraph  Delun  162).  It  assumes  that 
position  taken  by  the  U.S.  Delegation  at  Security  Council  meeting  of 
January  28  with  regard  to  the  Albanian  application  for  membership 
was  in  line  with  this  general  policy  but  if  there  were  specific  factors 
relating  to  the  Albanian  request  or  if  there  are  other  developments 
relating  to  admission  of  new  members  to  UNO,  we  should  appreciate 
fuller  information  than  given  in  Delun  171.30 


30  Telegram  1061,  January  29,  from  London.  This  was  a  daily  summary  tele¬ 
gram  of  the  events  of  that  date  and  read  in  pertinent  part :  “At  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  meeting  today  first  question  raised  was  whether  Albanian  request  for 
membership  should  be  on  agenda.  U.S.  motion  that  it  should  not  be  included  being 
lost  4  to  4,  with  three  abstentions  and  Chairman  not  voting.  Extended  discussion 
ensued  as  a  result  of  which  it  was  agreed  without  objection  to  including  this 
item  on  agenda,  on  clear  understanding  that,  as  emphasized  by  Chair,  decision 
as  to  when  to  consider  Albanian  request  should  be  taken  when  item  is  reached 
on  agenda.”  (5Q1.BB/1-2946)  The  record  of  this  meeting  is  found  in  SC,  1st  yr., 
1st  series,  pp.  24  ft'.  In  his  statement  on  the  motion  for  adjournment  Mr.  Stet¬ 
tinius  said :  “You  will  recall  that  I  referred  briefly  to  this  question  the  last  time 
we  met.  In  view  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Executive  Committee  [of  the 
Preparatory  Commission],  and  also  by  the  Preparatory  Commission,  that  new 
applications  for  membership  would  not  be  acted  upon  at  the  first  part  of  the 
General  Assembly  session,  I  feel  it  would  be  best  not  to  include  this  item  at  this 
session  of  the  Council.  The  admission  of  new  Members  is  a  serious  and  important 
matter,  requiring  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  the  circumstances,  it  is  apparent  that  the  only  reasonable  and  fair 
method  of  giving  proper  and  adequate  consideration  to  applications  for  new 
membership  would  be  to  defer  all  applications  until  some  time  prior  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  when  the  Security  Council  would  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  the  number  of  applications  that  have  accrued  at  that 
time”  {ibid.,  p.  25). 
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We  desire  to  repeat  to  Tirana  not  only  text  set  forth  in  Delun  162 
but  also  such  additional  information  as  you  may  be  able  to  provide. 
It  would  be  helpful  if  you  could  give  us  an  estimate  as  to  when 
consideration  of  the  Albanian  request  will  be  given  in  the  Security 
Council.  For  your  secret  information  Jacobs31  reports  from  Tirana 
that  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  Soviet  prestige  and  activity  in 
Albania,  coupled  with  a  growing  unfriendliness  of  the  Hoxha  regime 
toward  the  U.S. 

Byrnes 


501.BB/2-746  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  London,  February  7,  1946 — 4  p.  m. 

[Received  February  8—9 :  36  a.  m.] 
1514.  Delun  247.  [Here  follows  summary  of  the  January  25  meeting 
of  the  Security  Council,  and  part  of  the  January  28  meeting,  as  these 
related  to  the  membership  question.] 

After  my  motion  was  defeated  (Delun  171) 32  there  followed  ex¬ 
tended  discussion  at  end  of  which  it  was  agreed  to  place  item  on  agenda 
on  clear  understanding  that  question  of  time  when  subject  should  be 
considered  will  be  determined  by  SC  when  this  item  is  reached. 

Albanian  application  has  since  remained  last  item  on  published 
agenda  of  each  meeting  of  SC.  Presumably  question  as  to  when  to 
consider  request  will  be  decided  after  consideration  of  Greek  problem 
and  Indonesia  question  has  been  finished. 

I  believe  it  likely  that  Albanian  application  will  not  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  again  in  London.  If,  however,  it  comes  up  either  in  normal 
course  of  events  or  in  connection  with  consideration  of  question  of 
moving  to  US,  I  propose  to  take  same  line  as  before  and  to  attempt  to 
postpone  consideration  until  after  Council  is  in  session  at  temporary 
site. 

It  is  significant  that  Poland  and  Soviet  Union  both  supported  early 
consideration  of  Albanian  application  and  indicated  that  they  would 
support  application  itself.  While  there  has  been  no  public  Greek  op¬ 
position  to  application,  Glintaris  of  Greek  delegation  on  January  29, 
in  long  conversation  with  Hare  emphasized  that  incidents  of  this  kind 
fitted  perfectly  into  familiar  pattern  of  Russian  encroachment  in 
Balkans  which  he  doubted  either  British  or  US  delegations  fully 
appreciated.  Moreover,  Aghnides  telephoned  member  of  staff  same  day 


31  Joseph  E.  Jacobs,  head  of  the  informal  mission  to  Albania. 

32  See  footnote  30,  p.  361 . 
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suggesting  that  when  Albanian  question  is  raised  I  might  wish  to 
suggest  that  in  view  of  Greece’s  proximity  to  Albania,  SC  would  desire 
to  hear  from  Greek  delegate.  He  expressed  view  that  it  would  be  in¬ 
appropriate  for  a  state  which  has  not  yet  entered  into  peace  arrange¬ 
ments  to  be  singled  out  as  first  new  member.  Unless  otherwise  instructed 
I  shall  not  make  such  a  suggestion  as  it  might  indicate  a  tendency  to 
support  Greek  position  in  Greek  Albanian  issues. 

Freitas  Valle  of  Brazil  who  supported  me  in  Council  January  28 
remarked  in  [apparent  omission]  today  expressing  to  me  belief  that 
SC  could  finish  in  three  or  four  meetings  that  he  hoped  it  would  do  so 
before  Albanian  item  came  up. 

I  would  -welcome  any  comments  or  suggestions  Dept  cares  to  make.33 

Stettinius 


501.AA/3-1546  “ 

Memorandum  ~by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International 
Organization  Affairs  (, Sandifer ) 


SECRET 

United  States  Attitude  Toward  Membership  Questions  During 
Coming  Security  Council  Meetings  35 

THE  PROBLEM 

The  Security  Council  placed  Albania’s  membership  application  on 
its  agenda  on  January  28.  On  February  13,  the  Council  voted,  on  the 
motion  of  the  United  States,  to  defer  disposition  of  the  matter  “pend¬ 
ing  further  study  until  the  Security  Council  convenes  at  the  temporary 


33  In  telegram  1403,  Undel  198,  February  11,  7  p.  m.,  to  London,  the  Delegation 
was  informed  that  “Dept  approves  your  course  of  action  proposed  in  fifth  para¬ 
graph  of  Delun  247  and  desires  that  you  continue  effort  to  secure  postponement 
of  vote.  Please  inform  us  of  probable  time  of  vote.  Department  will  cable 
further  instructions  prepared  in  the  light  of  current  developments  in  Albania.” 
(501.BB/2-746) . 

The  Department  instructed  further  in  telegram  1495,  Undel  207,  February  13, 
8  p.  m.,  to  London,  that  “Dept  assumes  that  question  of  Albanian  application 
will  probably  be  disposed  of  by  vote  to  consider  at  later  meeting  of  Security 
Council.  If,  however,  your  efforts  toward  this  end  should  fail,  Dept  desires  that 
you  vote  along  general  lines  of  your  statement  in  paragraph  2  of  Delun  247.  .  .  .” 
(501.AA/2-1346) . 

The  question  was  in  fact  voted  upon  the  evening  of  February  13,  when  Mr. 
Stettinius  offered  a  motion  that  “.  .  .  this  item  be  kept  on  our  agenda,  but  that 
disposition  be  deferred,  pending  further  study,  until  the  Security  Council  con¬ 
venes  at  the  temporary  headquarters.”  Mr.  Stettinius  added :  “My  Government 
desires  to  have  more  time  to  examine  the  problem.”  The  motion  was  carried. 
(SC,  1st  yr.,  1st  series,  p.  268.) 

34 No  date  appears  on  this  document;  internal  evidence  indicates  that  it  was 
drafted  in  the  early  part  of  March,  probably  no  later  than  March  15. 

35  The  Security  Council  was  scheduled  to  reconvene  in  New  York  on  March  25. 
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headquarters.”  The  issue  will,  therefore,  almost  certainly  be  discussed 
at  the  coming  meetings. 

Its  exact  place  on  the  agenda  remains  to  be  determined.  In  postpon¬ 
ing  consideration  until  its  next  meeting,  the  Security  Council  did  not 
indicate  what  priority  the  matter  should  have  on  the  agenda,  several 
representatives  indicating  simply  that  the  Council  could  call  up  this 
or  any  other  item  for  discussion  at  such  time  as  it  wished. 

As  to  action  on  the  application  itself,  we  have  the  choice  of  three 
main  alternatives: 

(a)  To  vote  for  a  favorable  recommendation  from  the  Security 
Council  to  the  General  Assembly ; 

( b )  To  vote  against  such  a  recommendation ; 

( c )  To  propose  or  support  further  postponement. 

However,  our  action  on  this  matter  is  only  a  single  item  in  what 
must  be  a  broad  program  for  the  admission  of  new  members.  The 
Potsdam  agreements  36  reflect  a  purpose  to  admit  the  neutral  States 
(except  Spain)  and,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  treaties,  Italy, 
Bulgaria,  Finland,  Hungary  and  Roumania  and  there  is  a  general 
consensus  that  this  program  should  be  set  in  motion  without 
unnecessary  delay. 

Thus  a  further  branch  of  the  problem  is  the  decision  whether  choice 
of  one  of  the  alternatives  set  out  above  should  be  combined  with  some 
other  action  or  statement  designed  to  advance  the  program  of  bringing 
in  all  qualified  States. 

PROPOSED  UNITED  STATES  POSITION 

1)  The  following  course  should  be  carefully  considered  and,  if  the 
current  political  atmosphere  is  judged  not  unfavorable  therefor,  steps 
might  be  taken  as  follows : 

(a)  The  neutral  governments  might  be  sounded  out  to  ascertain 
their  views  and  desires  concerning  the  submission  of  membership 
applications; 

(&)  A  few  members  of  the  Security  Council  might  be  sounded  out 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  plan  any  action  in  the  present  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  admission  of  new  members,  and  to  ascertain 
their  views  with  regard  to  possible  means  of  expediting  admission  of 
qualified  neutral  States  as  a  group.  Such  action  would  be  presented 
as  a  procedure  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Chapter  X  of  the 
Potsdam  Communique ; 

(u)  If  it  were  found  that  some  of  the  neutral  States  were  ready  to 
submit  applications  at  once,  we  might  consult  and  if  possible  come  to 
an  agreement  with  other  Security  Council  powers  concerning  means 


86  See  Chapter  X  of  the  Potsdam  Communique  of  August  2,  1945,  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  1945,  The  Conference  of  Berlin  (The  Potsdam  Conference),  vol.  ii,  pp.  1509 
and  1510. 
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of  encouraging  and  expediting  this,  and  of  securing  prompt  and 
favorable  action  by  the  Security  Council ; 

(cl)  To  provide  for  neutral  States  who  were  not  admitted  or  who 
did  not  apply,  a  resolution  might  be  proposed,  providing  in  substance : 

“That  the  consideration  of  any  applications  for  membership 
received  from  any  neutral  State  be  made  an  item  of  the  continu¬ 
ing  agenda  of  the  Security  Council,  to  the.  end  that  any  ex-neutral 
State  that  so  desires  may,  if  found  qualified,  be  admitted  to  mem¬ 
bership  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  September  meeting.” 

(e)  We  should,  if  this  course  were  taken,  presumably  be  prepared 
to  vote  for  Albania’s  admission  if  this  should  make  possible  favorable 
action  on  a  reasonable  number  of  other  applications. 

2)  If  conditions  appear  unfavorable  for  the  successful  execution 
of  such  a  program  as  is  outlined  in  (1) ,  we  should  proceed  as  follows : 

(a)  If,  as  is  anticipated,  General  Hoxha  makes  no  satisfactory 
acknowledgement  of  the  present  effect  of  the  treaties  in  force  between 
the  United  States  and  Albania  on  April  7,  1939  : 

i.  We  should,  if  possible,  favor  postponement  until  August  or 
September,  of  action  by  the  Security  Council  on  this  and  any  other 
applications  that  might  be  received  in  the  meantime.  Our  position 
might  be  explained  as  follows  : 

When  the  subject  was  discussed  before,  consideration  was  deferred 
pending  further  study.  The  primary  question  requiring  such  consider¬ 
ation  was,  and  still  is,  what  general  procedure  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  follow  in  providing  for  the  admission  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  States,  at  least  some  of  which  have  been  generally  assumed — in 
the  Potsdam  agreement,  for  example — to  qualify  for  membership.  This 
question  is  not  one  merely  of  Security  Council  procedure — although 
that  has  not  been  put  in  final  form  as  yet — but  one  of  the  general 
relations  of  States  and  one  which  in  particular  involves  many  uncer¬ 
tainties  connected  with  post-war  reconstruction.  These  uncertainties, 
concerning  the  internal  and  external  relations  of  many  States,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  decrease  during  the  coming  months. 

We  accordingly  suggest  that,  in  the  circumstances,  the  best  general 
procedure  for  taking  the  initial  steps  to  bring  about  the  membership 
of  qualified  states  would  be  as  follows : 

(a)  Consideration  of  all  membership  applications  should  be 
postponed  until  a  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  in  August  or 
early  September,  the  exact  date  to  be  agreed  upon  later. 

(b)  That  meeting  would  be  a  propitious  occasion  for  consider¬ 
ing  not  only  Albania’s  application  but  also  any  applications  from 
the  former  neutral  and  enemy  States  whose  admission  was  gen¬ 
erally  envisaged  in  the  Potsdam  Communique.  In  the  case  of 
ex-enemy  States,  admission  would  naturally  depend  on  the  prior 
conclusion  of  peace  treaties. 

(c)  It  should  be  strongly  emphasized  that  such  a  program  need 
not  delay  by  a  single  day  the  final  acquisition  of  membership  by 
any  State  that  was  found  qualified.  The  General  Assembly  which 
has  the  final  decision  on  membership  applications,  does  not  meet 
again  until  September. 
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ii.  In  prior  discussions  with  representatives  of  other  Security 
Council  Members,  it  should  be  indicated  that  our  intentions  are  as 
stated  above  and  that  we  should  prefer  to  support  a  motion  to  postpone 
consideration  to  the  alternative  of  simply  voting  against  a  motion  to 
approve  Albania’s  application.  Actual  voting  tactics  should  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  American  representative  in  the  light  of  political 
conditions  existing  just  prior  to  the  vote.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  representative  has  proposed  two  previous  reso¬ 
lutions  to  postpone,  it  would  be  preferable  to  arrange,  if  possible,  that 
the  motion  be  put  by  some  other  State. 

iii.  In  case  sufficient  support  for  a  postponing  vote  could  not  be 
secured,  it  would  presumably  be  necessary  to  vote  against  the  applica¬ 
tion  on  the  merits  or,  perhaps,  to  abstain  from  the  vote.  A  possible 
statement  giving  grounds  for  an  adverse  vote  is  given  in  Annex  B.37 

3)  In  the  unlikely  case  that  a  satisfactory  response  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  General  Hoxha,  we  should  favor  the  application. 

4)  Whatever  the  attitude  taken  by  the  United  States  toward  the 
application  we  should,  in  one  of  our  statements,  refer  to  Chapter  X 
of  the  Potsdam  Communique,  of  August  2,  1945  and  point  out  that 
since  the  Security  Council  will  be  considering  Albania’s  application 
at  its  meeting  in  August  or  September,  it  would  presumably  be  ready 
at  that  time  to  consider  also  anj^  applications  from  States  whose 
admission  is  envisaged  in  the  Communique.  In  the  case  of  ex-enemy 
States,  this  would  naturally  depend  on  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaties 
by  that  time.  This  government  regards  the  admission  of  any  state 
to  membership  in  the  United  Nations  as  a  matter  that  must  be  decided 
through  careful  consideration  of  the  actual  merits  of  each  particular 
case. 

DISCUSSION 

Our  attitude  in  connection  with  the  Albanian  application  should  be 
consistent  both  with  our  general  attitude  and  program  toward  the 
admission  of  new  members  and  with  the  individual  merits  of  the  Al¬ 
banian  case.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  clear  that  Albania  cannot  be  a  major 
concern  of  our  broad  policy.  Our  action  should,  therefor,  not  be  such 
as  to  delay  necessary  steps  toward  the  admission  of  a  number  of  States 
whose  membership  would  strengthen  the  United  Nations.  Unless  a 
rather  bold  course  such  as  is  outlined  under  (1)  above  is  practicable, 
it  seems  that  the  needs  of  our  broad  policy  toward  admission  to  mem¬ 
bership  would  be  served  by  incorporating  into  our  proposal  for  post¬ 
ponement  some  indication  that  the  Security  Council  should  be  ready 
in  August  or  September  to  consider  applications  from  neutral  States. 

It  is  believed  that  a  reference  to  Chapter  X  of  the  Potsdam  Com¬ 
munique,  which  registers  the  views  of  the  Big  Three  in  favor  of  the 
admission  of  the  neutrals  other  than  Spain  and,  following  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace  treaties  with  the  enemy  states  of  Italy,  Bulgaria, 

87  Not  printed. 
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Roumania,  Hungary  and  Finland,  would  serve  our  purpose  of  giving 
some  public  hint  of  our  interest  in  securing  the  admission  of  at  least 
some  ex-neutral  states.  The  reference  to  the  Potsdam  Communique 
would  also  indicate  that  we  wish  to  limit  the  field  at  this  time  and  that 
we  would  not  be  open  to  any  possible  suggestion  that  further  Soviet 
Republics  be  admitted. 

With  regard  to  the  three  possible  alternatives  of  action  in  Albania’s 
application,  set  out  in  the  statement  of  the  “problem”  above,  it  seems 
clear  that  unless  the  Hoxha  regime  modifies  its  present  attitude  in 
important  respects,  it  will  be  impractical  for  the  United  States  to  cast 
a  favorable  vote  on  the  application.  The  background  of  the  case  is 
briefly  as  follows : 

This  Government  sent  a  political  representative  to  Tirana  in  May 
8,  1945,  and  negotiations  looking  toward  recognition  of  the  Hoxha 
government  have  supposedly  gone  on  since  then.38  The  United  States 
made  an  acknowledgment  by  the  Hoxha  regime  of  the  continued 
validity  of  the  treaties  in  force  between  Albania  and  the  United  States 
on  April  7,  1939,  a  condition  precedent  to  recognition.  General  Hoxha 
has  made  no  such  acknowledgment  and  has  stated  that  the  validity  of 
no  treaty  could  be  accepted  “in  advance”.  While  negotiations  were  thus 
supposedly  continuing  without  leading  to  tangible  results,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mission  was  subjected  to  increasingly  inconsiderate  and  unfriendly 
treatment  in  a  number  of  respects.  The  American  representative 
accordingly  delivered  to  General  Hoxha,  under  instructions,  a 
strongly-worded  memorandum  expressing  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  indicating  that  it  would  not  grant 
recognition  to  Albania  unless  the  attitude  of  the  Hoxha  regime  be¬ 
came  satisfactory  in  respect  of  the  basic  questions  at  issue.  It  was 
intimated  that  Albania’s  admission  to  the  United  Nations  would  be 
opposed  unless  proper  respect  for  treaties  was  shown  by  the  Hoxha 
regime. 

It  is  not  understood  that  a  satisfactory  response  has  thus  far  been 
received. 

In  case  a  satisfactory  reply  were  received,  so  that  recognition  could 
be  granted  to  the  Hoxha  regime  it  would  seem  logical  and  desirable 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  application.  This  eventuality,  however,  appears 
unlikely  at  present. 

In  case  no  such  satisfactory  reply  is  received,  it  would  presumably 
be  impossible  for  us  to  support  the  application.  However,  unless  gen¬ 
eral  circumstances  favor  a  flat  negative  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
it  would  seem  preferable  to  find  some  formula  for  postponing  any 
vote  on  the  merits.  A  negative  vote  would,  of  course,  create  resentment, 


88  For  documentation  concerning  this  matter,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  voL 
iv,  pp.  1  ft.,  and  ibid.,  1946,  vol.  vi,  pp.  1  ff. 
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would  probably  provoke  discussion  in  the  Security  Council  on  the 
special  issues  between  ourselves  and  the  Hoxha  regime,  and  would  in 
any  case  require  explanations  on  our  part  that  would  receive  much 
publicity.  However,  the  general  circumstances  may  possibly  be  such 
as  to  make  it  desirable  for  us  to  raise  the  issues  publicly  and  to  make 
a  strong  statement  of  our  attitude  on  them. 

The  need  for  special  care  in  choosing  the  ground  on  which  we  favor 
postponement  is  obvious.  The  application  has  already  received  some 
discussion  in  the  Security  Council  on  two  different  occasions  and  we 
and  the  British  took  the  attitude  then  that  more  study  of  the  subject 
was  necessary  before  a  decision  could  be  given.  We  ourselves  moved 
postponement  of  the  vote  until  the  present  session ;  this  attitude  would 
naturally  create  the  expectation  that  we  would  at  this  time  be  prepared 
to  cast  our  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  fairly 
obvious  to  all  concerned — and  particularly  to  the  Russians,  who  are 
doubtless  familiar  with  the  issues  between  ourselves  and  Hoxha — - 
that  our  attitude  of  favoring  postponement  contains  the  element  of 
unwillingness  to  approve  the  application  at  the  present  time.  We 
should  attempt,  by  prior  discussions  wTith  Security  Council  members, 
to  get  our  attitude  accepted  without  the  necessity  of  airing  our  views 
on  the  precise  issues  between  ourselves  and  Hoxha.  However  in  case 
circumstances  should  make  it  necessary  to  do  so,  we  should  presumably 
be  prepared  to  make  a  statement  along  the  general  lines  of  Annexes  A 
and  B.39 


10  Files  :  SD/S/111 

Department  of  State  Position  Paper  40 
secret  [Washington,]  March  22,  19-46. 

U.S.  Position  Toward  Membership  Applications  During  Coming 
Security  Council  Meetings 


1.  We  should  favor  a  motion  to  postpone,  until  a  meeting  in  August, 
consideration  of  the  Albanian  application  and  any  other  application 
received  before  that  time,  since 


M  These  contingencies  did  not  arise,  and  the  annexes  are  not  printed. 

40  Internal  evidence  indicates  that  this  paper  had  been  cleared  through  the 
Department  by  March  22.  On  that  date  it  reached  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  by  March  25  it  had  been  passed  on  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Stettinius 
(whether  in  Washington  or  in  New  York  is  not  clear)  “wTith  a  mere  notation 
from  the  Secretary  that  it  was  for  him  [Stettinius],  ...  It  was  apparently 
transferred  to  Mr.  Stettinius  pursuant  to  the  general  intention  that  the  Secretary 
should  handle  only  the  Iranian  case.”  (Memorandum  by  Mr.  Sandifer,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs,  to  Alger  Hiss,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs,  April  3,  File  No.  501.AA/4-346 ;  this  memo¬ 
randum  is  printed  in  part  infra). 
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(a)  the  admission  of  Albania  or  any  other  applicant  State  could 
not  possibly  take  place  until  final  approval  of  the  application  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  meeting  in  September,  and 

( b )  the  Security  Council  should  make  provision  for  considering 
not  only  the  one  application  now  before  it,  but  all  applications  that 
may  be  presented  within  a  reasonable  time. 

To  provide  now  for  action  upon  such  application  at  a  meeting  during 
August,  the  exact  date  to  be  fixed  later  on,  would  establish  a  general 
and  reasonable  procedure  by  which  the  Security  Council  could  give 
the  membership  problem  as  a  whole  the  careful  consideration  which 
it  warrants,  and  by  which  all  States  that  desire  membership  can 
prepare  and  present  applications  without  any  State  necessarily  suffer¬ 
ing  any  delay  in  securing  admission. 

2.  In  prior  discussions  with  representatives  of  other  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  members,  it  should  be  indicated  that  our  intentions  are  as  stated 
above  and  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  vote  in  favor  of  approval  of 
the  application.  We  should  arrange,  if  possible,  that  a  motion  along 
the  lines  of  (1)  above  should  be  made  by  some  other  member  with 
assurance  of  our  support. 

3.  In  case  such  a  motion  should  fail,  we  should  maintain  our 
position  that  action  on  the  Albanian  application  should  be  postponed 
until  a  meeting  in  August.  If  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  this 
position,  we  should  vote  against  any  motion  for  approval  of  the 
application. 

4.  In  the  unlikely  case  that  General  Iloxha’s  attitude  should 
suddenly  become  such  as  to  justify  our  support  in  principle  and, 
further,  that  the  motion  to  postpone  should  fail,  we  should  favor  the 
application. 


501.AA/4-346 

Memorandum  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Orga¬ 
nization  Affairs  ( Sandifer )  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Political  Affairs  (Hiss) 


[Washington,]  April  3, 1946. 

I  have  received  the  following  informal  report  from  Mr.  Taylor,41 
dated  April  2,  concerning  the  Albanian  membership  question : 

“1.  As  I  told  you  on  the  phone,  we  have  as  yet  had  no  indication  of 
any  impending  move  to  place  the  Albanian  problem  on  the  agenda. 
However,  such  a  move  should  probably  from  now  on  be  expected  at 
any  time. 


“Paul  B.  Taylor  of  the  Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs,  on 
detail  with  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  in  New  York. 
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“2.  I  have  just  prepared  a  handy  collection  of  documents  on  the 
Council  proceedings  on  this  matter  and  including  as  well  a  proposal  as 
to  our  tactics  and  a  proposed  statement  for  possible  use.42  After  talk¬ 
ing  a  previous  draft  over  with  Alger,43  Charles  Noyes44  and  Harding 
Bancroft45  I  have  drawn  it  up  so  as  to  suggest  that  we  resist  any 
move  to  place  the  item  on  the  agenda  of  any  meeting  before  July.  A 
distinction  has  emerged  from  the  Committee  of  Experts’  46  discussion, 
between  the  “Calendar  of  Business”  (a  sort  of  docket  of  future  busi¬ 
ness  without  any  indication  as  to  the  time  it  will  be  taken  up)  and  the 
“Agenda”,  which  is  the  order  of  business  of  any  particular  meeting. 
The  Albanian  matter  would,  under  the  new  procedure,  be  said  to  be 
at  present  on  the  Calendar  of  Business,  but  not  on  the  agenda.  Under 
this  suggested  plan,  we  should  oppose  placing  the  matter  on  the  agenda 
on  the  grounds  specified  in  the  position  paper  that  was  cleared  through 
the  Department.  I  think  we  will  discuss  the  matter  tomorrow — Noyes 
and  Johnson  47  will,  I  hope,  have  time  for  it  but  the  latter  is  extremely 
busy  attending  and  preparing  for  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  of 
Experts.  I  shall  see  that  you  are  informed  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

“3.  One  suggestion  has  been  that  we  make  concrete  proposals  for 
so  changing  the  rules  of  procedure  as  to  make  some  special  provision 
for  the  consideration  of  membership  applications.  There  is,  as  you 
may  know,  a  specific  Russian  proposal  along  these  lines  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Experts.48  It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  here,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe,  that  no  such  rules  are  needed  unless  pos¬ 
sibly  for  negotiation  purposes  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  this 
application.  We  have  made  something,  in  the  Council  discussions 
before,  of  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  general  procedures  for 
the  handling  of  the  matter.  It  may  possible  be  that  a  suggestion  to 
submit  all  such  matters  to  a  committee  of  the  Council  would  be  help¬ 
ful.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Noyes  on 
that  matter  tomorrow  if  possible.  I  do  not  know  yet  whether  present 
plans  call  for  any  general  use  of  committees  by  the  Council.  A  re¬ 
ferral  to  committee  might  possibly  offer  one  means  of  ascertaining 
in  advance  what  the  Members’  attitudes  toward  particular  applica- 


u  These  particular  papers  have  not  been  identified  in  the  Department’s  files. 

“Mr.  Hiss. 

44  Charles  P.  Noyes,  Special  Assistant  to  Mr.  Stettinius,  Adviser  on  Security 
Council  matters. 

45  Harding  F.  Bancroft,  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Security 
Affairs. 

40  The  Committee  of  Experts  was  a  committee  of  the  Security  Council  set 
up  by  the  Council  to  frame  permanent  rules  of  procedure ;  it  was  made  up  of  11 
members  representative  of  the  membership  of  the  Security  Council  itself.  For 
documentation  regarding  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Experts  with  reference 
to  the  establishment  of  rules  for  voting  in  the  Security  Council,  see  pp.  251  ff. 

47  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Security  Affairs, 
at  this  time  detailed  to  New  York  and  acting  as  United  States  delegate  on  the 
Committee  of  Experts. 

48  This  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Experts  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Committee  in  the  United  States  on  March  20,  in  connection  with  other 
Soviet  proposals  for  rules  relating  to  voting  in  the  Security  Council;  see  p.  251. 
It  was  printed  first  as  part  of  Committee  document  S/Procedure/17,  dated 
March  22,  1946  and  later  by  itself  in  Committee  document  S/Procedure/82,  dated 
May  6, 1946. 
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tions  are  and  thus  provide  a  way  for  reducing  the  chance  of  sharp 
surprises  and  clashes  in  the  open  Council.” 

[Here  follows  further  detailing  of  factual  information,  part  of 
which  relates  to  the  substance  of  footnote  40,  page  368.] 
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Minutes  of  First  Meeting  of  the  Departmental  Team  on  Admission  of 
New  Members  to  the  United  Nations ,  Department  of  State ,  Wash¬ 
ington ,  April  9 ,  191^6 


Participants  :49  OA :  Mr.  Sandifer 
IS :  Mr.  Adams 
EUR:  Mr.  Raynor 
SEA:  Mr.  Landon 


RL :  Mr.  Wilson 
[NEA]  :  Mr.  Satterthwaite 
OA:  Miss  Fosdick 
OA:  Mr.  Popper 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Departmental  Team  on  the  admission  of 
new  members  to  the  United  Nations,  organized  pursuant  to  a  decision 
of  the  United  Nations  Liaison  Committee,50  was  held  at  2:  00  P.  M., 
April  9,  in  the  Office  of  Mr.  D.  V.  Sandifer. 

Mr.  Sandifer  opened  the  meeting  with  a  statement  on  the  status  of 
the  Albanian  application  and  explained  the  proposal  which  had  origi¬ 
nated  in  New  York,  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  application  by 
referring  the  entire  question  of  new  membership  to  the  Committee  of 
Experts  on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  determine  methods  of 
procedure  before  moving  to  consider  specific  applications.  It  was  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  information  hitherto  at 
hand,  the  original  policy  paper  on  Albania  51  provided  a  better  method 
of  procedure.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  proposal  for  a  delay  by 
reference  to  the  procedural  problem  would  put  us  in  a  vulnerable  posi¬ 
tion,  since  we  might  be  voted  down  on  it  and  would  then  have  to  veto 
the  Albanian  application  in  the  Council.  The  possibility  was  also 


49  Respectively,  J.  Wesley  Adams  of  the  Division  of  International  Security  Af¬ 
fairs  (Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs)  ;  G.  Hayden  Raynor,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs ;  Kenneth  P.  Landon,  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Southeast  Asian  Affairs  (Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs)  ; 
Mr.  Wilson  is  not  precisely  identifiable  but  probably  is  Leonard  S.  Wilson  of  the 
Division  of  American  Republics  Analysis  Liaison  (Office  of  American  Republic 
Affairs)  ;  Joseph  C.  Satterthwaite,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Near 
Eastern  Affairs  (Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs)  ;  Miss  Dorothy 
Fosdick,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs 
(Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs)  ;  David  H.  Popper,  also  of  the  Division  of 
International  Organization  Affairs. 

60  The  United  Nations  Liaison  Committee  had  itself  just  been  organized  in  the 
Department  of  State  (see  pp.  15  and  21),  and  had  a  membership  which  was  rep¬ 
resentative  of  each  of  the  geographical  offices  and  the  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs.  As  “working  teams”  were  set  up  by  the  Committee  on  special  problems 
each  of  the  offices,  'as  appropriate,  was  to  name  a  member  or  members  on  the  team. 

51  Presumably  the  memorandum  of  March  22,  p.  368. 
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raised  that  if,  as  the  Russians  desired,  the  consideration  of  Rules  of 
Procedure  was  accelerated  and  completed  within  a  few  weeks,  we 
should  then  be  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  a  veto.  Mr.  Raynor 
remarked  that  we  did  not  want  to  veto  the  Albanian  application  but 
rather  to  agree  to  the  admission  of  Albania  in  return  for  Soviet  con¬ 
cessions  on  applications  favored  by  the  United  States.  He  stated  that 
Mr.  Bohlen  52  had  seemed  confident  that  we  could  secure  postponement 
of  the  Albanian  case  through  the  policy  originally  laid  down,  but  that 
others,  notably  Mr.  Noyes,  had  not  been  so  optimistic.  Mr.  Raynor 
said  that  he  would  press  for  adherence  to  the  original  policy  statement 
in  New  York  and  that  he  expected  the  British  to  follow  the  same  line, 
perhaps  even  vetoing  the  admission  of  Albania  on  grounds  of 
substance  rather  than  procedure. 

Mr.  Satterthwaite,  who  was  at  the  UNRRA  Council  meeting  at 
Atlantic  City,  remarked  that  the  Russians  had  probably  used  the  case 
of  Albania  there  to  pave  the  way  for  its  consideration  in  New  York. 
He  was  of  the  opinion  that  we  could  expect  the  Soviets  to  insist  on 
action  before  the  Council. 

Mr.  Adams  stated  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liaison  Committee  last 
Friday  (April  5)  the  view  was  expressed  that  we  should  take  the 
initiative  in  preparing  a  resolution  on  the  question  of  admissions,  for 
introduction  in  the  Council.  He  pointed  out  that  this  would  be  a  logical 
outgrowth  of  our  position  at  London  and  that  it  might  be  used  to 
invite  qualified  states  not  now  members  to  prepare  their  applications 
for  submission  in  July  or  August.  There  was  some  discussion  of  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  our  taking  the  lead  on  this 
subject,  particularly  since  we  had  been  continually  in  the  forefront 
of  the  discussions  in  London.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  what 
advantage  would  be  gained  if  we  brought  the  matter  up  in  case  the 
Russians  and  the  Yugoslavs  did  not  do  so.  Miss  Fosdick  suggested 
the  desirability  of  an  amendment  to  any  resolution  proposed  by  other 
states,  which  under  the  Rules  would  be  voted  on  first.  A  decision  was 
taken  to  prepare  a  preliminary  draft  resolution  for  possible  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  to  consider  it  at  a  Team  meeting  on  April  10. 

From  a  brief  review  of  the  states  qualified  to  apply  for  membership, 
it  appeared  that  Iceland  was  the  only  state  in  the  area  covered  by  EUR 
now  ready  to  apply,  and  Sweden  could  easily  be  made  ready.  Mr. 
Raynor  stated  that  EUR  would  try  to  arrange  for  an  application  by 
Italy  before  the  other  ex-enemy  states — preferably  along  with  the 
application  of  Austria,  since  it  was  not  desired  that  Austria  join  before 
Italy.  Mr.  Landon  noted  that  the  Department  wished  Siam  to  apply 
as  soon  as  possible.  Italy,  Austria  and  Siam,  it  was  felt,  might  all  be 

62  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  United 
Nations  Liaison  Committee  had  been  organized  on  Mr.  Bohlen’s  initiative. 
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regarded  in  one  sense  as  victims  of  aggression  for  which  some  special 
treatment  might  be  appropriate.  Mr.  Satterthwaite  said  that  at 
Atlantic  City  the  French  had  urged  us  not  to  sponsor  Siam  for 
admission  at  this  time  but  had  indicated  that  their  difficulties  with 
that  country  would  soon  be  straightened  out.53  Any  application  from 
Korea  would  be  considered  premature  at  this  stage. 

The  procedure  for  acting  upon  applications  was  then  considered.  It 
was  noted  that  there  was  no  necessity  that  any  application  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  any  member  state.  Mr.  Raynor  ashed  for  clarification  of  the 
position  as  regards  the  eligibility  of  Switzerland,  and  Mr.  Sandifer 
undertook  to  have  OA  prepare  a  specific  statement  on  the  difficulties 
raised  by  Swiss  neutrality. 

The  discussion  then  turned  to  the  possibility  of  opposing  the  placing 
of  the  Albanian  question  on  the  daily  agenda.  The  view  was  expressed 
that  this  would  be  contrary  to  our  broad  policy  of  permitting  discus¬ 
sion  on  all  apropriate  questions,  and  it  was  stated  that  we  could  not 
put  through  a  positive  resolution  by  means  of  such  tactics.  Mr. 
Raynor  stated  that  passage  of  a  Council  resolution  framed  in  general 
terms  might  encourage  states  which  have  been  holding  back  their 
applications  to  forward  them  to  the  Secretary-General. 


501.AA/4— 1046 

Minutes  of  the  Second  Meeting  of  the  Departmental  Team  on  Admis¬ 
sion  of  New  Members  to  the  United  Nations ,  Department  of  State , 

Washington,  April' 10, 191+6 

[Here  follows  list  of  names  of  persons  present  (8) ,  the  same  as  at  the 
April  9  meeting.] 

The  second  meeting  of  the  team  on  the  admission  of  new  members 
to  the  United  Rations  was  held  in  Mr.  Sandifer’s  office  at  noon  on 
April  10. 

Two  documents  were  submitted  at  the  meeting : 

1.  A  memorandum  on  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  United  Rations  and  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  an 
applicant  state.54  This  document  was  prepared  in  OA  in  response  to  a 
request  from  Mr.  Raynor,  with  the  thought  that  it  might  be  useful 
for  guidance  in  the  course  of  informal  conversations  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  states  desiring  to  apply  for  membership. 

2.  A  draft  resolution  on  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  by  the  Security 
Council  in  connection  with  applications  for  membership.55  The  form 

“  For  documentation  on  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  Franco-Siamese 
dispute,  see  vol  vm.  pp.  978  ff. 

64  Document  SD/S/113,  April  10,  1946,  not  printed ;  it  is  located  in  the  10  Files. 

“  This  first  draft  has  not  been  found  in  the  Department’s  files. 
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of  the  resolution  was  discussed  at  some  length  and  a  number  of  changes 
were  suggested.  It  was  agreed  that  much  of  the  material  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  would  be  more  appropriate  for  inclusion  in  the  statement  by  our 
delegate  if  and  when  the  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Security 
Council. 

It  was  decided  that  Mr.  Sandifer  would  take  with  him  to  New  York 
the  text  of  a  revised  resolution.  It  was  the  consensus  of  the  team  that 
there  might  be  great  advantages  for  the  United  States  in  taking  the 
initiative,  barring  the  existence  of  unfavorable  political  factors,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  we  might  either  propose  this  resolution  as  a  new 
item  on  the  agenda  or  present  it  as  a  substitute  proposal  when  the 
Albanian  issue  arose.  Mr.  Sandifer  stated  that  he  would  consult  with 
the  members  of  the  delegation  concerned  with  the  problem  and  would 
present  this  point  of  view. 
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Minutes  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Departmental  Team  on  Admis¬ 
sion  of  New  Members  to  the  United  Nations ,  Department  of  State, 

W ashington,  April  12,  191+6 

[Here  follows  list  of  names  of  persons  present  (7) ,  the  same  as  at  the 
April  9  meeting,  page  371,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Sandifer.] 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Departmental  Team  on  admission  of  new 
members  was  held  in  Mr.  Raynor’s  office  on  April  12,  at  2 :00  P.  M. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  a  proposed  course  of  action  on  the 
question  of  admission  to  membership,  which  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  draft  resolution  previously  worked  out  by  the  Team  and  conver¬ 
sations  held  by  Mr.  Sandifer  and  Mr.  Taylor  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Raynor  remarked  that  the  proposed  course  of  action  appeared 
to  be  consistent  with  the  attitude  he  had  noted  during  his  talks  in 
New  York.  He  suggested  that,  of  the  two  Plans  noted,56  our  delegate 
should  be  instructed  to  propose  Plan  A  first  in  his  talks  with  the 
British,  and  to  initiate  discussion  on  Plan  B  only  if  Plan  A  does  not 
meet  with  a  favorable  response.  It  was  agreed  that  an  instruction 
should  be  prepared  on  the  proposed  course  of  action  for  circulation 
and  clearance  in  the  Department,  accompanied  by  a  background 
memorandum  on  the  sub j  ect. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Adams  that  provision  be  made  for 
introducing  Plan  A  as  an  amendment  in  case  the  Albanian  application 
came  up  for  approval  over  our  opposition.  It  was  agreed  that  this 
would  be  desirable. 


56  See  the  instruction  of  April  17,  infra. 
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There  was  some  discussion  of  the  question  of  consulting  the  Russians 
at  some  stage  in  the  procedure.  It  was  noted  that,  once  the  British  had 
been  approached,  the  delegation  would  have  authority  to  approach 
representatives  of  other  countries  as  it  saw  fit. 


501.BC/4-1746 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative  at  the 
United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

secret  Washington,  April  17,  1946. 

Sir  :  A.  In  pursuit  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  policy  memoran¬ 
dum  on  the  United  Stales  Position  Toward  Membership  Applications 
During  Coming  Security  Council  Meetings  you  should  immediately 
initiate  discussions,  first  with  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation  and 
then  with  other  delegations  at  your  discretion,  to  determine  the  extent 
of  support  for  the  following  course  of  action : 

1.  The  United  States  Delegate  should  at  an  early  date,  if  possible 
prior  to  inclusion  of  the  Albanian  application  on  the  Provisional 
Agenda  of  any  meeting,  introduce  the  following  resolution  in  the 
Security  Council : 

Resolution  of  Procedure  To  Be  Adopted  by  the  Security  Council 

in  Connection  With  Applications  for  Membership  in  the 

United  Rations 

THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL, 

taking  into  account  the  fact  that,  under  Article  4  of  the  Charter, 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  is  open  to  all  peace-loving  states 
which  accept  the  obligations  contained  in  the  Charter,  and,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Organization,  are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  these 
obligations;  and 

taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly,  which  acts 
to  admit  applicant  states  to  membership  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Security  Council,  will  meet  for  the  second  part  of  its  first  session 
on  September  3, 1946 

resolved  that: 

1.  Applications  for  membership  which  have  been  or  may  be  received 
by  the  Secretary-General  shall  be  considered  by  the  Security  Council 
at  a  meeting  or  meetings  to  be  held  in  August  1946  for  this  specific 
purpose. 

2.  Applications  for  membership  which  may  be  received  by  the 
Secretary-General  not  later  than  July  15,  1946  shall  be  referred  to  a 
committee  composed  of  a  representative  of  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Security  Council  for  examination  and  report  to  the  Council  not  later 
than  August  1, 1946. 

2.  If  the  Albanian  application  is  included  on  the  Provisional 
Agenda  for  a  meeting  before  we  introduce  the  foregoing  resolution, 
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the  United  States  Delegate  should  move  to  amend  that  item  on  the 
agenda  so  that  in  effect  it  will  apply  to  applications  for  membership 
generally,  including  the  Albanian  application,  and  indicate  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  introduce  the  foregoing  resolution.  If,  over  our  opposition,  an 
Agenda  is  adopted  which  includes  the  Albanian  application,  the 
United  States  Delegate  should  then  introduce  the  resolution  as  an 
amendment  to  a  proposal  that  is  made  in  connection  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  or  as  a  substitute  proposal. 

3.  The  United  States  Delegate  should  accompany  the  introduction 
of  the  resolution  by  a  statement  that  it  is  desirable  to  work  out  satis¬ 
factory  rules  of  procedure  before  considering  applications  from  states 
desiring  membership  in  the  Organization.  F or  this  purpose,  he  should 
introduce  in  the  Committee  of  Experts  at  the  proper  time,  two  rules 
along  the  following  lines  to  replace  Rule  34  of  the  Provisional  Rules 
of  Procedure  of  the  Security  Council  (S/35,  April  10,  1946). 57 

Rule  Sip 

The  Secretary-General  shall  immediately  bring  the  application  for 
membership  to  the  attention  of  all  representatives  on  the  Security 
Council  in  accordance  with  Rule  6.  The  President  of  the  Security 
Council  shall  thereupon,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Council, 
refer  the  application  for  examination  to  a  committee  of  the  Council 
composed  of  a  representative  of  each  of  the  Members  of  the  Council. 
The  committee  shall  at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  each  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  report  to  the  Security  Council  on  all  applica¬ 
tions  received  more  than  forty-five  days  prior  to  that  session.  When 
there  is  less  than  thirty  days  notice  for  any  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  or  when  an  application  has  been  filed  less  than  forty-five 
days  prior  to  a  session,  the  Security  Council  shall  determine  the  time 
at  which  the  committee  shall  report  on  applications  before  it. 

Rule  35 

The  Security  Council  shall  decide  whether  in  its  judgment  the  ap¬ 
plicant  is  a  peace-loving  state,  and  is  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the 

57  The  provisional  rules  of  procedure  in  effect  at  this  time  had  been  approved 
by  the  Security  Council  on  April  9  and  printed  in  document  S/35,  dated  April  10 
(see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  Security  Council,  First  Year,  First 
Series,  Supplement  No.  2,  pp.  15  fif.,  annex  lc;  hereafter  cited  as  SC,  1st  yr.,  1st 
series ,  Suppl.  No.  2).  Rule  34  read:  “The  application  for  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  shall  be  placed  by  the  Secretary-General  before  the  Security 
Council,  which  shall  decide  whether  in  its  judgment  the  applicant  is  a  peace- 
loving  State  and  is  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obligations  contained  in  the 
Charter.”  Actually  the  Committee  of  Experts  had  not  yet  addressed  itself  seri¬ 
ously  to  the  rules  of  procedure  relating  to  admission  of  new  members,  and  Rule 
34  in  the  April  10  rules  was  unchanged  from  Rule  40  in  the  provisional  rules 
adopted  by  the  Security  Council  earlier  on  February  5  (ibid.,  pp.  3  fif.,  annex  las) 
and  the  original  rule  drafted  by  the  Preparatory  Commission  (Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  United  Nations,  Report  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations,  p.  27  [Rule  26]). 
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obligations  contained  in  the  Charter,  and  whether  to  recommend  the 
applicant  state  for  membership. 

B.  If  the  above  course  of  action  does  not  meet  with  a  sufficiently 
favorable  reaction,  you  should  initiate  discussions,  with  the  United 
Kingdom  Delegation  and  then  with  other  delegations  at  your  discre¬ 
tion,  to  determine  the  extent  of  support  for  the  following  alternative 
course  of  action : 

1.  The  United  States  Delegate  should  oppose  inclusion  in  the 
Agenda  for  any  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  of  an  item  on  the 
Albanian  application,  until  such  time  as  the  rules  of  procedure  gov¬ 
erning  the  handling  of  membership  applications  shall  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Security  Council. 

2.  The  United  States  Delegate  should  introduce  in  the  Committee 
of  Experts  at  the  proper  time  the  two  rules  to  replace  Rule  34  of  the 
Provisional  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Security  Council  as  indicated  in 
paragraph  A3  above,  so  that  the  Albanian  application  would  not  be 
considered  immediately  by  the  Security  Council. 

3.  If,  over  our  opposition,  an  Agenda  is  adopted  which  includes  the 
Albanian  application,  the  United  States  Delegate  should  continue  to 
oppose  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  application. 

C.  For  your  information,  this  instruction  does  not  modify  the  posi¬ 
tion  stated  in  the  policy  memorandum  on  the  United  States  Position 
Toward  Membership  Applications  During  Coming  Security  Council 
Meetings  58  that  you  should  vote  against  any  motion  for  approval  of 
the  Albanian  application  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  post¬ 
pone  action  on  the  Albanian  application  until  a  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  in  August. 

Very  truly  yours,  James  F.  Byrnes 


[Enclosure] 

Memorandum  To  Accompany  Instruction  on  United  States  Posi¬ 
tion  With  Regard  to  Consideration  by  the  Security  Council  of 
Applications  for  Membership  in  the  United  Nations 

A.  The  Pro  b  Jem : 

The  Question  of  the  admission  of  Albania  to  the  United  Nations  was 
discussed  in  the  Security  Council  in  London  in  January,  and  on  the 
proposal  of  the  United  States,  further  consideration  was  postponed 
until  the  Security  Council  should  meet  in  New  York.  The  subject  may 
thus  be  placed  on  the  Provisional  Agenda  of  a  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council  in  the  near  future. 


68  Dated  March  22,  p.  368. 
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The  Department  has  not  opposed  the  admission  of  Albania  to  the 
United  Nations  on  the  merits  of  the  case  and  wishes  if  possible  to  avoid 
doing  so.  There  has  been  no  disposition  to  deny  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  can  function  with  maximum  strength  and  efficiency  only  if  all 
properly  qualified  states  are  participants  in  the  Organization.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  believed  that  there  would  be  a  great  tactical  advantage 
in  considering  the  Albanian  application  together  with  other  applica¬ 
tions  toward  which  this  country  would  be  more  favorably  disposed. 

On  January  28,  Mr.  Stettinius  made  the  following  statement  of  the 
United  States’  position  in  the  Security  Council  in  London  : 

“The  admission  of  new  Members  is  a  serious  and  important  matter, 
requiring  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  the  circumstances,  it  is  apparent  that  the  only  reasonable 
and  fair  method  of  giving  proper  and  adequate  consideration  to  appli¬ 
cations  for  new  membership  would  be  to  defer  all  applications  until 
some  time  prior  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  when 
the  Security  Council  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  the 
number  of  applications  that  have  accrued  at  that  time.” 

Substantially  this  same  position  was  reaffirmed  in  the  policy  memo¬ 
randum  on  the  United  States  Position  Toward  Membership  Appli¬ 
cations  During  Coming  Security  Council  Meetings  which  was 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  early  March.  That  memorandum 
stated : 

“1.  We  should  favor  a  motion  to  postpone  until  a  meeting  in  August, 
consideration  of  the  Albanian  application  and  any  other  application 
received  before  that  time,  since 

(a)  the  admission  of  Albanian  or  any  other  applicant  state 
could  not  possibly  take  place  until  final  approval  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  by  the  General  Assembly  at,  its  meeting  in  September,  and 

(b)  the  Security  Council  should  make  provision  for  consider¬ 
ing  not  only  the  one  application  now  before  it,  but  all  applications 
that  may  be  presented  within  a  reasonable  time.” 

B.  Purpose  of  Instruction : 

The  present  instruction  is  intended  to  provide  the  basis  for  initiating 
discussions  immediately  with  other  delegations  to  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  beginning  with  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation,  to  decide  the 
course  of  action  to  be  followed  in  dealing  both  with  the  Albanian 
application  and  with  the  related  question  of  establishing  a  general 
procedure  for  handling  applications  for  membership. 

Two  principal  alternative  courses  of  action  are  set  forth,  the  second 
of  which  is  recommended  for  exploration  with  other  delegations  only 
if  adequate  support  is  not  forthcoming  for  the  first. 

C.  Comment  on  Proposed  Courses  of  Action: 

The  two  courses  of  action  set  forth  in  the  instruction  are  designed 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  an  agreed  date  this  summer,  such  as  August 
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first,  for  consideration  by  the  Security  Council  of  all  membership 
applications.  Both  courses  of  action  are  directed  to  having  the  Alban¬ 
ian  application  referred  to  a  committee  where  it  could  be  held  until 
mid-summer.  Both  are  premised  on  our  opposing  the  Albanian  appli¬ 
cation  if  it  comes  up  for  consideration  by  the  Security  Council  before 
that  time. 

The  first  course  of  action  is  preferred,  however,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  United  States  would  be  pressing  for  adoption  of  a  positive 
proposal  which  it  had  itself  suggested,  to  achieve  the  purposes  which 
it  favors,  instead  of  laying  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  merely  block¬ 
ing  substantive  action  on  Albania  by  such  procedural  devices  as 
opposition  to  the  adoption  of  an  Agenda. 

2.  The  "round  of  discussion  would  be  shifted  in  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  from  the  case  of  Albania  to  the  general  question  of  membership, 
thus  serving  to  prevent  what  might  be  an  acrimonious  discussion  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  Albania’s  qualifications. 

3.  The  resolution  proposed  for  introduction  in  the  Security  Council 
would  serve  as  an  indication  to  eligible  applicants  that  they  are  invited 
to  submit  their  applications  in  time  for  consideration  before  the 
specified  date. 

4.  The  resolution  might  be  agreed  upon  as  a  special  measure,  even 
if  the  proposed  rules  of  procedure  providing  for  a  regular  procedure 
of  submission  of  applications  to  a  committee  failed  of  acceptance  in 
the  Committee  of  Experts. 

It  is  understood  that  if  the  Security  Council  adopts  the  proposed 
resolution  that  action  would  be  in  no  way  modified  by  approval  of  the 
suggested  rules  of  procedure  to  replace  Rule  34. 


501.AA/4-2946 

Minutes  of  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Departmental  Team  on 
Admission  of  New  Members  to  the-  United  Nations ,  Department  of 
State ,  Washington,  Ap'ril  29 , 19J+6 

SECRET 

[Here  follows  list  of  names  of  persons  present  (8),  the  same  as  at 
the  April  9  meeting,  page  371.] 

1.  The  Present  Status: 

Miss  Fosclick  opened  the  meeting  with  a  description  of  the  situation 
as  it  now  exists  in  New  York.  She  reported  that  there  had  been  some 
feeling  that  the  Secretary-General  might  put  the  Albanian  question 
on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  Security  Council  in  the  next  few  days. 
It  was  ascertained  through  Mr.  Saba  of  Egypt,59  however,  that 
President  Afifi  60  was  disinclined  to  put  the  matter  on  the  provisional 

59  Mr.  Saba  was  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Experts  at  this  time. 
*°  Haraz  Afifi  of  Egypt,  at  this  time  President  of  the  Security  Council. 
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agenda  until  tlie  Committee  of  Experts  had  considered  Rules  of  Pro¬ 
cedure  on  the  general  subject  of  membership.  Mr.  Johnson,  in  New 
York,  now  believes  that  the  Albanian  question  will  not  be  placed  on 
the  agenda  before  the  end  of  this  week  and  possibly  not  until  later. 

With  regard  to  our  conversations  with  the  British,  Cadogan  has 
evidently  approved  the  method  of  procedure  suggested  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Instruction  of  April  17  and  is  communicating  with  London  in 
this  connection.  Mr.  Johnson  is  to  discuss  the  matter  today  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Security  Council  who  supported  our  position  on 
Albania  at  the  London  meetings. 

2.  Question  of  Supplementary  Instruction  for  Delegation: 

The  question  was  then  raised  whether  we  should  move  immediately 
to  present  our  resolution  or  wait  until  the  Albanian  question  should 
arise.  The  decision  on  this  point  was  that,  if  there  was  no  additional 
information  from  New  York  today,  we  should  prepare  a  telegraphic 
draft  instruction  tomorrow  for  clearance  in  the  Department.  The  in¬ 
struction  would  authorize  the  LT.S.  Representative  to  communicate 
our  resolution  to  the  Secretary-General  for  inclusion  on  the  provi¬ 
sional  agenda,  provided  the  Representative  feels  that  there  is  sufficient 
support  to  assure  a  favorable  reception  for  it.  The  instruction  further 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  resolution  can  be  introduced  in  the  Security 
Council  before  our  proposed  Rules  of  Procedure  on  membership  go  to 
the  Committee  of  Experts,  although  the  Delegation  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  introduce  these  Rules  of  Procedure  at  its  discretion.61 

3.  Draft  Statement  for  Mr.  Stettinius : 

The  Team  then  considered  a  draft  statement  which  might  be  used 
by  Mr.  Stettinius  in  introducing  our  resolution  on  admission.  The 
statement  was  approved  in  principle,  after  one  change  had  been  made, 
and  members  of  the  Team  agreed  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Popper  any 
detailed  changes  they  might  later  wish  to  suggest.62 

4.  Survey  of  Situation  by  Countries: 

A  consideration  of  the  timing  factors  involved  in  the  problem  of 
admission  then  ensued.  Mr.  Raynor  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
applications  of  Iceland  and  Sweden  would  be  ready  by  August,  but  he 
was  not  so  certain  regarding  those  of  Portugal ,  Switzerland ’,  and  Eire. 
Mr.  Satterthwaite  felt  that  the  Afghans  would  probably  be  ready  to 
apply  whenever  we  informed  them  that  the  way  was  cleared  to  go 

61  See  telegram  38,  April  30,  7  p.  m.,  to  New  York,  infra. 

“The  draft  statement  was  forwarded  to  New  York  in  telegram  48,  May  6,  8 
p.  m.  (501.BC/5-646),  but  is  not  printed  as  the  United  States  Representative 
(Stettinius)  followed  it  quite  closely  when  he  made  his  opening  statement  on 
the  proposed  resolution  to  the  Security  Council  on  May  17 ;  see  United  Nations, 
Official  Records  of  the  Security  Council,  First  Year,  First  Series,  No.  2,  pp.  278- 
280 ;  hereafter  cited  as  SC,  1st  yr.,  1st  series,  No.  2. 
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ahead.  There  was,  however,  some  slight  possibility  that  Soviet  pres¬ 
sure  might  restrain  the  Afghans.  Mr.  Landon  stated  that  the  French 
terms  for  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Siam  generally  followed  those  of  the 
British-Siamese  Agreement,  with  the  addition  of  the  border  settle¬ 
ment  provisions.  Mr.  Raynor  noted  that  talks  with  individual  coun¬ 
tries  had  been  deferred  pending  the  introduction  of  our  resolution  in 
the  Council.  He  stated  that  we  hoped  to  push  the  applications  of 
Italy  and  Austria ,  perhaps  even  before  the  signing  of  an  Italian  peace 
treaty. 

In  reviewing  the  status  of  other  eligible  countries,  Mr.  Satter- 
thwaite  pointed  out  that  it  was  premature  to  present  applications  for 
Yemen ,  Burma ,  or  Nepal ,  while  the  case  of  Transjordan  is  so  complex 
that  some  time  will  be  necessary  before  the  application  stage  can  be 
reached.  It  was  decided  to  have  a  paper  prepared  on  Outer  Mongolia 
for  the  Book  being  prepared  for  the  Delegation.  Mr.  Raynor  stated 
that  the  Department’s  attitude  on  this  point  was  that  we  would  accept 
the  Mongolian  application  if  it  were  pressed  by  another  state. 

The  Team  felt  that  the  Department’s  policy  on  the  admission  of 
additional  Soviet  Republics  is  and  will  remain  one  of  unalterable 
opposition. 


501.BC/4-174C :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

secret  Washington,  April  30,  1946 — 7  p.  mu 

38.  USdel.  Our  instruction  on  admission  to  membership  in  UN  of 
April  17,  1946  authorized  you  only  to  initiate  discussions  with  other 
delegations  to  determine  extent  of  support  for  resolution  and  rules  of 
procedure  set  forth  in  instruction.  In  view  of  likelihood  of  early  con¬ 
sideration  of  membership  rules  in  Committee  of  Experts  and  pos¬ 
sibility  that  move  may  suddenly  be  made  to  place  Albanian  applica¬ 
tion  on  Provisional  Agenda  of  SC  you  are  authorized  to  take  action 
as  follows  : 

If,  in  your  view,  there  is  sufficient  support  among  members  of  SC 
to  assure  favorable  reception  of  resolution  set  forth  in  instruction  of 
April  17,  1946,  you  may  immediately  communicate  resolution  to 
Secretary-General  for  inclusion  on  Provisional  Agenda  of  SC  meet¬ 
ing.  You  may  also  at  your  discretion  introduce  in  Committee  of  Ex¬ 
perts  rules  of  procedure  on  admission  of  members  set  forth  in  instruc¬ 
tion  of  April  17,  1946.  We  still  hope,  however,  that  resolution  can  be 
introduced  in  SC  before  introduction  of  proposed  rules  of  procedure 
in  Committee  of  Experts. 


Acheson 
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501.BC/5— 246  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

secret  Washington,  May  3,  1946 — 7  p.  m. 

45.  USdel.  We  are  encouraged  by  your  reports  as  to  support  which 
has  been  found  in  your  informal  discussions  to  date  for  our  proposed 
resolution  on  membership  (reurtel  136  from  New  York,  May  2, 
1946  63).  We  gather  that  if  either  Mexico  or  Egypt  indicate  support 
necessary  votes  to  carry  resolution  will  be  assured. 

We  are  strongly  of  view  that  resolution  should  be  placed  on  agenda 
of  SC  at  earliest  possible  moment  and  by  all  means  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  before  specific  question  of  Albania  is  placed  on  agenda. 

Our  short-term  objective  is  to  have  SC’s  attention  turned  to  subject 
of  membership  in  general,  rather  than  to  have  it  discuss  specifically 
admission  of  Albania.  We  feel  our  resolution  represents  best  chance 
of  accomplishing  this.  We  feel  resolution  should  be  considered  rather 
than  relying  on  action  on  rules  in  Committee  of  Experts.64  At  least 
three  risks  are  involved  in  latter  course;  (a)  our  rule  might  not 
be  adopted,  (h)  even  if  adopted  it  would  permit  committee  to  report 
out  Albanian  case  at  any  time,  ( c )  also  it  would  be  possible  for 
Albanian  case  to  be  brought  up  in  SC  at  any  time,  and  considered  by 
SC  without  reference  to  committee  as  such  reference  under  proposed 
rule  is  at  discretion  of  SC. 

Another  reason  for  prompt  consideration  and  adoption  of  our  reso¬ 
lution  is  that  we,  from  long-term  point  of  view,  favor  wide  member¬ 
ship  in  the  organization  as  early  as  possible  and  therefore  the  early 
admission  of  certain  states  that  are  now  eligible.  The  resolution  is  so 
phrased  that  in  effect  it  is  an  invitation  to  non-members  to  file  appli¬ 
cation  for  membership.  We  wish  to  discuss  matter  of  applying  for 
membership  with  neutrals  and  perhaps  other  countries  at  an  early 
date,  and  thereafter  to  discuss  prospects  for  their  admission  with 
members  of  SC,  and  we  feel  that  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  SC 
may  have  constructive  influence  on  position  of  countries  eligible  for 
membership. 

For  your  own  confidential  information,  we  feel  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  for  specific  Albanian  question  to  be  brought  to  vote  now 

63  This  daily  summary  telegram  contains  a  detailed  report  of  conversations 
held  in  New  York  on  May  2  by  Mr.  Johnson  (501.BC/5-246). 

The  proposed  United  States  rules  on  membership  were  in  fact  distributed 
to  members  of  the  Committee  of  Experts  by  Mr.  Johnson  on  this  same  date,  May  3 
(as  reported  in  daily  secret  summary  telegram  140,  May  3,  File  No.  501.BC/5- 
346). 
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as  we  would  have  to  oppose  it  and  we  understand  British  would  do 
likewise.  We  wish  to  avoid  setting  of  this  precedent.  If  matter  is 
deferred  until  summer  and  then  considered  on  broad  bases  we  may  find 
it  possible  to  vote  in  favor  of  Albanian  application.  This  would  be 
case  if  situation  with  respect  to  Albania  should  change,  which  we  must 
admit  seems  unlikely.  In  addition,  however,  we  might  in  summer  be 
disposed  reluctantly  to  vote  for  admission  of  Albania  if  at  same  time 
group  of  other  countries  which  we  consider  better  qualified  for  mem¬ 
bership  are  also  admitted. 

We  realize  that  in  suggesting  this  course  of  action  a  difficult  situa¬ 
tion  would  confront  us  if  no  application  other  than  Albania’s  were 
forthcoming  before  August.  We  feel  however  that  this  risk  is  a  slight 
one  and  must  be  taken. 

As  soon  as  necessary  7  votes  seem  assured,  you  should  take  steps 
immediately  to  have  our  resolution  placed  on  agenda. 

Acheson 


501.BC/5-746 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  tt.s.  urgent  New  York,  May  7,  1946 — 7  p.  m. 

[Received  7 :  53  p.  m.] 

149.  For  Acheson.  As  indicated  by  daily  secret  summary,  there 
appears  to  be  a  fair  possibility  that  Committee  of  Experts  will  reach 
agreement  by  Monday 65  on  draft  rules  relating  to  admission  of  new 
members  which  will  incorporate  substance  of  US  proposals.66 

We  believe  strongly  that  this  possibility  might  be  jeopardized  if  we 
were  to  introduce  our  proposed  resolution  in  SC  now.  (Reurtel  45, 
May  3,  7  p.  m.)  Moreover,  we  believe  that  if  there  is  agreement  on  the 
rule  it  may  be  possible  to  reach  agreement  with  Gromyko  in  advance 
on  a  resolution,  if  introduction  of  a  resolution  is  still  deemed  desirable. 

I  accordingly  request  authorization  to  delay  submission  of  proposed 
resolution  until  either  an  acceptable  rule  is  agreed  upon  or  agreement 
proves  impossible.  We  should  know  the  outcome  by  Monday  at  the 
latest. 

Stettinius 


65  May  15. 

66  The  daily  secret  summary  was  transmitted  in  telegram  151,  May  7,  10 :30 
p.  m.,  and  was  followed  by  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Experts  in  telegram  152,  May  7,  11  p.  m.,  neither  printed. 
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501.BC/5-746  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

secret  Washington,  May  8,  1946 — 8  p.  m. 

55.  Amdel.  Reurtel  149,  May  7.  We  feel  the  following  considerations 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  delay  in  submission  of  proposed  resolm 
tion  on  membership. 

1.  Secret  summary  (Urtel  152,  May  7)  67  indicates  considerable  op¬ 
position  to  our  rules  of  procedure.  If  rules  are  greatly  altered  in 
negotiation  we  are  likely  to  be  in  unsatisfactory  situation  to  introduce 
proposed  resolution.  Our  hope  has  been  that  resolution  might  be  agreed 
upon  as  special  measure,  if  necessary  by  majority  vote,  even  if  our 
rules  of  procedure  providing  for  regular  procedure  of  submission  of 
applications  to  committee  failed  of  acceptance.68 

2.  Even  if  substance  of  our  rules  is  adopted  our  central  objective 
will  not  be  met  of  announcing  positively  by  SC  resolution  that  appli¬ 
cations  from  non-members  are  welcome  and  that  any  received  will  be 
considered  in  August. 

3.  Also  even  if  substance  of  rules  is  adopted  they  would  not  assure 
postponement  of  consideration  of  Albanian  application  by  SC  until 
August  as  would  be  assured  by  first  paragraph  of  resolution.  Rules 
would  permit  consideration  of  Albanian  case  by  SC  at  any  time  and 
allow  committee  to  report  out  Albanian  case  at  any  time.  We  prefer 
resolution  to  some  more  rigid  permanent  rule,  as  it  would  be  undesir¬ 
able  to  bind  Council  always  to  consider  all  applications  only  in  month 
before  GA  meeting  or  bind  it  to  refer  all  applications  to  a  committee. 
On  occasion  we  may  want  applications  considered  at  another  time  of 
year  and  immediately  by  SC. 

4.  If  agreement  is  reached  on  rules  of  procedure  before  resolution 
is  introduced  there  is  danger  that  many  delegations  may  feel  resolu¬ 
tion  is  unnecessary.  We  will  therefore  have  no  assurances  that  stage 
is  set  for  initiating  our  discussions  with  neutral  states  or  that  con- 


67  Not  printed ;  see  footnote  66,  p.  383. 

68  Mr.  Stettinius  was  in  fact  reporting  at  this  very  moment  (telegram  157, 
from  New  York,  May  8,  8  p.  m.)  that  the  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  of 
Experts  had  “decided  to  recommend  to  the  Committee  a  draft  rule  on  admission 
taking  care,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  various  views.”  The  final  results  of  a  period 
of  intensive  committee  and  sub-committee  work,  May  8-13,  were  incorporated 
into  Rule  56  (in  its  entirety)  and  Rule  57  (in  part)  of  a  set  of  provisional  rules 
which  the  Committee  of  Experts  recommended  to  the  Security  Council  in  docu¬ 
ment  S/57,  May  13.  This  is  printed  in  SC,  1st  yr.,  1st  series,  Suppl.  No.  2,  pp.  20 
ff.,  annex  Id. 
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sideration  of  Albanian  application  will  be  postponed.  Moreover  our 
strategy  for  both  these  objectives  will  be  vitiated. 

5.  If  introduction  of  resolution  is  delayed  SC  may  temporarily 
adjourn  on  disposition  of  Iranian  question  and  resolution  would 
thereby  be  further  postponed.  We  would  then  have  to  delay  our  dis¬ 
cussions  with  neutral  states  or  initiate  them  without  having  support 
of  SC  resolution.  We  feel  considerable  time  may  be  needed  for  these 
discussions  and  for  talks  with  SC  Members  and  time  is  beginning  to 
run  out. 

6.  We  understand  that  Soviet  Union  has  not  been  shown  resolution. 
Since  resolution  supplements  rules  of  procedure  in  important  respects 
we  feel  Soviet  Union  might  have  grounds  for  considering  that  they 
were  being  misled  as  to  our  intentions  if  they  agree  to  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  and  are  then  faced  with  resolution.  When  given  resolution 
they  will  in  any  case  need  some  time  for  discussions  with  Moscow. 
We  would  prefer  to  have  you  show  resolution  immediately  to  Soviet 
Union  so  our  full  position  is  known  to  them. 

In  view  of  foregoing  considerations  we  feel  strongly  that  early 
action  on  resolution  is  important.69  We  will  leave  to  your  discretion 
timing  of  its  discussion  with  Soviet  Union  and  of  its  submission  to  SC. 

Keurtel  152,  May  7.  We  prefer  reference  of  applications  to  com¬ 
mittee  of  deputies  of  senior  representatives  rather  than  to  committee 
of  whole  in  private  session,  since  committee  of  deputies  can  be  more 
informal  in  consideration  of  questions,  and  private  sessions  of  council 
are  likely  to  excite  adverse  public  comment. 

Acheson 


IO  Files:  US/S/56 

Memorandwn  of  C  onversation,  by  Joseph  E.  Johnson 70  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations 

confidential  [New  York,]  May  1C,  1946. 

Just  before  the  Security  Council  meeting  this  morning,  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius  expressed  to  Ambassador  Gromyko  71  his  hope  that  Gromyko 


68  The  Department  had  already  sent  a  draft  statement  for  use  in  introducing 
the  resolution  in  the  Security  Council  (telegram  48,  May  6,  8  p.  in.,  501.BC/5-646). 
Mr.  Stettinius  reported  favorably  on  the  prospects  for  passage  of  the  draft  U.S. 
resolution  in  his  daily  secret  summary  on  May  10,  and  stated  that  the  document 
was  about  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  General  (telegram  165,  May  10,  9 :  25 
p.  m.,  from  New  York  (501.BC/5-1046) ). 

70  Note  may  be  made  here  of  the  arrival  at  the  Delegation  on  May  7  of  Mr. 
Her.schel  V.  Johnson  to  take  up  his  appointment  as  Deputy  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Security  Council. 

71  A.  A.  Gromyko,  Soviet  Representative  on  the  Security  Council. 
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would  be  able  to  support  the  U.S.  resolution  on  new  Members.  Mr. 
Gromyko  replied  that  he  did  not  understand  this  resolution  and  said 
that,  to  be  specific,  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Experts  (Document  S/57). 72  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius  replied  that  the  resolution  was  not  inconsistent  but  was  drafted 
within  the  terms  of  the  rules  which  are  rather  broad.  Ambassador 
Gromyko  said  that,  in  any  case,  he  intended  to  ask  Mr.  Stettinius  some 
questions  to  clarify  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Stettinius  replied  that  he 
thought  the  questions  would  be  answered  in  his  introductory  statement. 

Gromyko  did  not  give  the  impression  that  he  was  determined,  at  all 
costs,  to  oppose  the  resolution. 

(N.B.  This  conversation  took  place  after  the  one  between  Stein  and 
J.  E.  Johnson,  which  is  recorded  in  a  separate  memorandum.73) 


[At  the  forty-second  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on  May  17 
the  Council  adopted  the  additional  rules  of  procedure  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Experts  in  document  S/57  including  additions  to 
Chapter  X  on  the  admission  of  new  members  (Rules  55,  56  and  57) ; 
Chapter  X  was  carried  by  ten  votes  to  one,  the  Australian  Delegate 
dissenting  (SC,  1st  yr .,  1st  senes,  No.  2,  pages  270  tf.).  The  new  pro¬ 
visional  rules  were  incorporated  into  Security  Council  document  S/62, 
May  17  (SC,  1st  yr.,  1st  series ,  Suppl.  No.  2,  pages  30  ff.,  annex  le ; 
Chapter  X  is  found  on  page  38).  Note  should  be  made  of  subsequent 
changes  in  the  Security  Council's  rules  of  procedure  so  that  the  rules 
on  admission  of  new  members  were  renumbered  to  become  Rules  58,  59 
and  60  {ibid.,  pages  41  and  42) . 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Security  Council,  after  an  exchange 
between  the  United  States  Representative  (Stettinius)  and  the  Soviet 
Representative  (Gromyko),  the  resolution  submitted  by  the  United 
States  was  adopted  unanimously,  with  a  minor  change  suggested  by 


72  See  footnote  68,  p.  384. 

73  Dated  May  16.  It  read  :  “Just  prior  to  the  Council  meeting  today,  Mr.  Johnson 
asked  Mr.  Stein  [Soviet  delegate  on  the  Committee  of  Experts]  if  Mr.  Gromyko 
would  be  able  to  support  the  U.S.  resolution  on  new  Members.  Stein  shook  his 
head,  smiled  and  then  said  after  a  pause,  ‘What  do  you  mean  by  “support”?’ 
To  this  Johnson  replied  that  he  hoped  the  Soviet  at  least  would  not  vote  against 
the  U.S.  resolution. 

“Stein  made  no  further  comment  on  this  subject.”  (10  Files,  document 

US/S/55) 
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the  Australian  Representative  (SC,  1st  yr .,  1st  series ,  No.  2,  pages 
278  ff.).] 


501.  AA/5— 2746 

Minutes  of  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  the  Departmental  Team  on 
Admission  of  New  Members  to  the  United  Nations ,  Department  of 
State ,  Washington,  May  27, 191t-6 


Participants:  EUR:  Mr.  Raynor 
ITP:  Mr.  Coppock74 
SEA :  Mr.  Landon 
NEA:  Air.  Satterthwaite 


IS :  Mr.  Adams 
OA:  Miss  Fosdick 
Mr.  Taylor 75 


The  meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  revised  draft  instruction  76  on 
membership  which  Mr.  Raynor  was  to  take  with  him  to  New  York  for 
consultation  in  the  U.S.  Delegation  in  connection  with  proposed  con¬ 
versations  with  the  British  delegation  on  membership  questions. 

Mr.  Raynor  explained  that  he  had  talked  by  telephone  with  Mr. 
Herschel  Johnson  about  the  proposed  conversation  with  the  British, 
that  Mr.  Johnson  had  agreed  to  our  suggestions  but  wished  to  be  fully 
sure  of  the  Department’s  policy,  and  that  the  draft  instruction  would 
accordingly  be  presented  to  the  Staff  Committee  the  next  morning, 
Tuesday,  May  28. 77 

The  Committee  made  a  few  further  drafting  changes  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  preparatory  to  its  submission  to  the  Staff  Committee. 

A  brief  draft  telegram78  to  USdel,  New  York,  authorizing  con- 


74  Joseph  D.  Coppock,  Adviser,  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy. 

75  Paul  B.  Taylor  of  the  Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs  (Office 
of  Special  Political  Affairs)  ;  Mr.  Taylor  had  been  on  duty  with  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  at  New  York. 

76  See  memorandum  entitled  “Further  Steps  in  Relation  to  the  Admission  of 
New  Members”,  May  28,  infra. 

77  The  Secretary’s  Staff  Committee  was  in  effect  the  top  policy-making  group  in 
the  Department,  being  “responsible  for  advising  and  otherwise  assisting  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  determining  current  and  long-range  foreign  policy.  .  .  .” 
No  record  has  been  found  in  the  Department’s  files  of  a  Secretary’s  Staff 
Committee  meeting  on  May  28. 

78  Telegram  81,  May  28,  7  p.  m.,  to  New  York,  not  printed.  The  conversations 
were  to  be  based  upon  the  general  approach  to  the  membership  question  de¬ 
scribed  in  telegram  55,  May  8,  to  New  York,  paragraphs  4  and  5,  in  conjunction 
with  the  “full  views”  of  the  Department  which  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  Delegation  at  New  York  by  Mr.  Raynor  on  May  29.  ( 501. B C/5-246) 


310-101—72 
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versations  -with  the  British  on  further  phases  of  the  membership 
question,  was  also  submitted  to  the  Committee,  preparatory  to  its 
presentation  to  the  Staff  Committee  for  clearance. 


IO  Flies:  SD/S/175 

Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Department  of  State  79 

secret  [Washington,]  May  28,  1946. 

Subject :  Further  Steps  in  Relation  to  the  Admission  of  New  Members. 

Now  that  our  Resolution  on  Membership  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Security  Council  we  are  in  a  position  to  initiate  discussions  with 
various  states  eligible  for  membership  and,  after  we  ascertain  the 
desires  of  such  states,  to  review  the  situation  in  New  York  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  other  permanent  members  on  the  Security  Council. 

Through  telegraphic  instructions  and  other  papers  forwarded  to 
New  York,  as  well  as  through  conversations  of  Mr.  Herschel  Johnson 
in  Washington,  the  Delegation  has  doubtless  gained  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Department’s  objectives  and  a  general  understanding 
of  the  procedure  envisaged.  The  membership  book80  also  contains 
specific  country  study  statements.  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  however, 
we  will  briefly  review  both  aspects  of  the  problems  here. 

Our  long-term  objective  is  membership  for  all  qualified  states.  Our 
short-term  aim  is  to  obtain  the  admission  this  year  of  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  states  which  are  presently  eligible.  In  our  opinion, 
these  states  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

(a)  All  the  neutrals  except  Spain.  As  far  as  the  neutrals  are  con¬ 
cerned,  we  think  that  the  three  powers  which  signed  the  Potsdam 
Declaration  are  fairly  well  committed,  although  we  recognize  that  the 
question  can  still  be  raised  as  to  whether  certain  of  the  neutrals  are 
able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obligations  contained  in  the  Charter. 
In  certain  cases,  such  as  Switzerland,  delays  may  ensue  because  of  the 
difficulty  to  be  expected  in  reconciling  constitutional  provisions  or 
traditional  policies  with  the  obligations  of  the  Charter. 

( h )  States  which  may  he  termed  victims  of  aggression  and  states 
which  were  co-belligerents.  We  include  Austria,  Albania  and  Siam 
in  the  category  of  victims  of  aggression.  We  are  prepared  under  any 

79  Drafted  by  Messrs.  Raynor  and  Taylor  and  taken  to  New  York  by  Mr.  Raynor. 

80  This  book  was  made  up  of  two  black  binders  entitled  “Admission  to  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  United  Nations”  and  was  divided  into  3  parts :  Policy,  background 
information  and  pertinent  documents,  and  information  on  specific  countries. 
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circumstances  to  vote  for  the  admission  of  Siam  but  probably  would 
not  be  able  to  support  its  candidacy  actively  until  Siam  retrocedes 
certain  areas  which  are  in  dispute  with  the  French.  We  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  vote  rather  reluctantly  for  the  admission  of  Albania  if  we  could 
arrange  at  the  same  time  for  the  admission  of  neutrals  which  may 
apply,  of  Siam  if  it  applies,  of  Austria  and  of  Italy. 

As  to  Italy,  although  it  will  be  difficult  under  the  terms  of  the  Pots¬ 
dam  Declaration,  we  desire  also  to  arrange  for  her  admission.  If  that 
is  not  possible  we  would  wish  to  defer  action  on  Austria,  since  we  feel 
that  Italy — whose  services  as  a  co-belligerent  should  not  be  disre¬ 
garded — should  not  be  admitted  later  than  Austria.  We  are  by  no 
means  certain  that  we  can  arrange  for  the  admission  of  Austria  and 
Italy  this  year,  but  we  wish  to  make  the  effort  in  any  event. 

We  feel  three  things  should  now  be  done : 

(a)  We  should  ascertain  definitely  the  wishes  of  the  eligible  states 
as  to  membership  and  in  talking  to  them  tell  them  what  our  position 
would  be  on  their  applications.  In  general,  our  position  will  be  one  of 
active  support  at  the  proper  time  for  all  of  these  states  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Eire,  in  whose  case  we  feel  our  support  can  only  extend 
to  voting  in  favor  of  an  application,  and  of  the  possible  reservation 
pertaining  to  Siam  mentioned  above. 

(b)  After  definitely  ascertaining  the  desires  of  the  presently  eligible 
states,  and  if  there  is  no  objection  by  the  particular  state  concerned,  we 
would  then  wish  that  the  U.S.  Representative  ascertain  informally  the 
reactions  of  the  other  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

(e)  We  would  then  plan  to  discuss  the  question  further  with  the 
eligible  states,  informing  them  fully  of  the  content  and  the  results  of 
our  discussions  with  the  other  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  The  eligible  states  would  thus  have  adequate  information 
upon  which  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  submit  their  applications,  and 
in  cases  where  it  was  justified  we  would  encourage  the  candidate  state 
to  apply  for  membership. 

Before  starting  the  steps  enumerated  above  and  in  view  of  the  ex¬ 
pressed  wish  of  the  British  to  discuss  this  problem  with  us  it  would 
be  desirable  for  Mr.  Stettinius  or  Mr.  Herschel  Johnson  to  review  the 
whole  matter  informally  with  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan.  We  do,  how¬ 
ever,  desire  ourselves  in  any  event  to  talk  to  Iceland,  Sweden,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Afghanistan.  The  discussion  with  Sir  Alexander  should,  we 
believe,  take  place  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  since  we  desire  to 
initiate  our  discussions  with  the  other  countries  in  the  very  near 
future. 
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501.AA/5— 2846 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Southeast  Asian  Affairs  ( Landon ) 

[Washington,]  May  28,  1946. 

Participants:  Mr.  Luant  Dithakar  Bhakcli,  Siamese  Legation 
Mr.  Kontlii  Suphamonkhon  81 
Mr.  Abbot  Low  Moffat,  SEA  82 
Mr.  Kenneth  P.  Landon,  SEA 
Mr.  Stanton,83  American  Minister  to  Siam 

In  the  course  of  conversation  Mr.  Konthi  said  that  one  of  the  most 
important  instructions  that  he  had  from  his  Government  was  to  get 
Siam  included  among  the  United  Nations.  He  reminded  us  that  on  a 
previous  mission,  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  war,  he  had  had  simi¬ 
lar  instructions  but  that  he  had  been  unsuccessful  chiefly  because 
Siam  was  occupied  by  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Konthi  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  a  letter  from  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
inquiring  as  to  the  procedure  of  applying  for  membership  in  the 
United  Nations.  He  asked  us  what  the  procedure  was  and  if  we  would 
support  Siam’s  application  for  membership. 

Mr.  Konthi  was  informed  that  the  method  of  applying  for  mem¬ 
bership  was  quite  simple  in  that  all  that  was  required  was  a  letter 
from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Secretary  General  apply¬ 
ing  for  membership  and  agreeing  to  abide  by  all  of  the  rules  and  the 
charter  that  were  binding  on  members  of  the  United  Nations.  He  was 
also  informed  that  the  United  States  stood  ready  to  vote  affirmatively 
on  the  Siamese  application  for  membership,  that  Siam  might  expect 
some  difficulty  from  France  in  this  connection  inasmuch  as  France 
still  considered  itself  in  a  state  of  war  with  Siam  and  that,  therefore, 
it  might  be  wise  to  give  some  thought  as  to  the  best  time  to  apply. 

Mr.  Konthi  said  that  Siam  has  never  been  informed  by  France  that 
France  would  oppose  Siamese  membership  in  the  United  Nations, 
unless  Siam  first  retroceded  the  disputed  areas  and  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  France  would  oppose  Siam’s  membership.84 

81  Mr.  Kontlii  was  a  Siamese  Foreign  Office  official. 

sa  Mr.  Moffat  was  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Southeast  Asian  Affairs. 

83  Edwin  F.  Stanton. 

84  In  telegram  84,  June  5,  7  p.  m.,  to  New  York,  the  Department  informed 
Mr.  Johnson  that  “We  assume  Siamese  letter  on  membership  may  raise  questions 
re  constituting  membership  committee  and  referring  applications  to  it. 

“Under  membership  resolution  Committee  would  in  our  view  not  meet  until 
July  15.  We  suggest  that  Committee  not  be  constituted  until  around  that  time 
and  that  chairmanship  might  rotate  with  council  presidency. 

“Would  welcome  your  views  re  Chairmanship  and  method  of  constituting 
committee.”  (501.  A  A/6-546). 
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501.BC/5-2946  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  priority  New  York,  May  29,  1946 — 7  p.  m. 

[Received  7 :  25  p.  m.] 

257.  From  Herschel  Johnson.  Reference  Department's  81,  May  28.85 
I  called  with  Hayden  Raynor  this  afternoon  on  Sir  Alexander 
Cadogan  and  gave  him  a  brief  summary  of  the  Department’s  views 
regarding  admission  of  new  members  to  the  United  Nations.  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  statement  he  had  made  yesterday  to  Mr.  Stettinius  that 
he  felt  it  imperative  for  this  situation  to  be  canvassed  between  us  at 
an  early  date  and  said  that  we  had  the  same  view.86 1  told  him  that  our 
long-term  objective  is  membership  for  all  qualified  states  and  our 
short-term  aim  to  obtain  admission  this  year  of  as  many  as  possible 
of  those  states  now  eligible.  These  states  we  had  classified  as  follows : 
(A)  All  the  neutrals  except  Spain;  (B)  The  states  which  might  be 
termed  the  victims  of  aggression  and  states  which  were  co-belligerents. 
I  then  went  over  in  detail  the  views  on  individual  states  contained  in 
a  memorandum  from  the  Department  which  was  brought  by  Raynor. 

Cadogan  was  obviously  in  general  agreement  on  the  procedures 
we  suggested  and  also  as  to  our  views  on  the  specific  countries.  He 
seemed  surprised  at  first  that  our  support  on  Eire  would  not  be  all 
out  as  in  the  case  of  other  neutrals  but  after  I  had  repeated  that  we 
had  every  intention  of  voting  in  favor  of  an  application  by  Eire,  he 
replied  that  their  position  might  be  very  close  to  ours.  He  gave  no 
indication  that  Eire  would  have  active  British  support.  In  the  infor¬ 
mal  talks  which  we  might  have  in  certain  capitals  along  lines  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  Department’s  memorandum  Cadogan  thought  it  would 
be  desirable  for  us  to  concert  our  action  and  he  suggested  that  we  might 
not  be  able  to  get  through  the  entire  catalog  of  states  and  that  it  would 
be  useful  to  work  out  a  schedule  of  priority.  He  said  that  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  application  by  Italy  had  not  been  mentioned  to  him  by 
London  but  he  reacted  favorably  to  our  suggestion  and  seemed  to  feel 
there  might  be  a  good  chance  of  having  an  application  from  Italy 
accepted.  On  Portugal  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  British  would 
wish  to  take  the  lead  in  that  country  but  stated  very  definitely  that 
they  would  like  our  support.  Pie  will  telegraph  tonight  a  summary  of 

“Not  printed  ( 501. B C/5-246)  ;  it  informed  the  Delegation  that  Mr.  Raynor 
was  carrying  to  New  York  the  “full  views”  of  the  Department  on  the  member¬ 
ship  question,  a  reference  to  the  Departmental  memorandum  of  May  28. 

“This  information  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Department  in  telegram  250, 
May  29,  2  :30  p.  m.,  (501.BC/5-2946). 
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our  views  as  to  procedure  and  our  views  insofar  as  they  are  now  clari¬ 
fied  on  individual  countries. 

Before  going  to  see  Cadogan  I  had  gone  over  the  Department’s 
memorandum  carefully  with  Raynor  and  the  Department’s  views  as 
expressed  in  the  memorandum  were  followed  closely.  Sir  Alexander 
Cadogan  understood  that  these  views  were,  although  representing 
official  opinion,  put  forward  on  this  occasion  on  an  informal  basis. 

Stettin  ms 


501.AA/6-1146  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United 
Nations  (Johnson)57  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  New  York,  June  11, 1946- — 3  p.  m. 

[Received  June  11 — 2 :  28  p.  m.] 

302.  Reurtel  No.  84,  June  5.88  Following  suggestions  are  submitted 
concerning  the  establishment  and  organization  of  the  Membership 
Committee  of  the  Security  Council : 

1.  We  believe  that  July  17  would  be  the  most  suitable  date  for  the 
Membership  Committee  to  convene  since  the  presidency  of  the 
Security  Council  will  change  on  that  date.  If  agreeable,  I  suggest  that 
we  informally  indicate  this  view  to  the  Secretariat.  If  it  were  decided 
that  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  should  rotate  with  the 
Council  presidency,  the  chairman  would  be  a  representative  of  the 
Netherlands. 

2.  While  we  agree  in  principle  that  the  Committee  chairmanship 
might  rotate  with  the  Council  presidency,  we  believe  that  since  the 
Committee  would  be  in  session  for  a  maximum  of  6  weeks  (unless  a 
question  arises  during  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly) ,  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  provide  for  a  change  in  the  chairman  on  August  17. 
If  you  concur  with  this  view,  may  we  be  authorized  to  discuss  it  in¬ 
formally  with  the  other  delegations,  particularly  the  Netherlands 
and  Poland  ? 

3.  The  composition  of  the  Committee  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for 
the  individual  members  of  the  Council  to  decide  for  themselves,  since 
the  US  resolution  on  membership  provides  that  the  Committee  is  to 
be  “composed  of  a  representative  of  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Security  Council”.  In  this  connection  a  letter  was  received  from  the 
Secretary  General  on  June  10  which  stated  in  part  as  follows :  “I  have 
the  honour  to  request  that  you  communicate  to  me,  before  1  July  1946, 

m  For  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stettinius  and  the  assumption  of  authority  at  the 
Delegation  by  Mr.  Hersehel  V.  Johnson,  see  bracketed  note,  p.  33. 

88  See  footnote  84,  p.  390. 
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the  name  of  your  representative  on  the  Committee  to  be  constituted 
pursuant  to  the  Security  Council’s  resolution  of  17  May  1946.” 

Because  of  the  political  importance  which  may  attach  to  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  this  Committee  I  feel  that  each  delegation  should 
appoint  its  deputy  representative  or  a  person  occupying  a  relatively 
high  position.  Unless  the  Department  objects,  I  shall  indicate  this  view 
to  the  other  delegations,  and  also  inform  the  Secretary  General  that  I 
shall  be  the  United  States  representative.  After  the  Committee  com¬ 
mences  its  consideration  of  the  applications,  circumstances  may 
require  that  I  assign  another  member  of  the  delegation  to  act  in  my 
stead.  If  this  is  necessary,  I  shall,  nevertheless,  continue  to  follow  the 
work  of  the  Committee  very  closely  because  of  its  importance. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  Committee 
in  examining  applications  for  membership,  it  is  believed  that : 

(a)  Applications  should  be  examined  individually  in  the  chrono¬ 
logical  order  of  their  receipt.  (This  would  mean  that  the  application 
of  Albania  would  be  the  first  to  be  considered  by  the  committee.) 

(&)  The  Committee  should  examine  each  application  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  applicant  state  has  conformed  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Article  4,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Charter. 

(c)  The  Committee  should  take  into  account  any  written  or  oral 
testimony  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  the  state  seeking  member¬ 
ship  which  members  of  the  United  Nations  desire  to  submit  for 
consideration. 

( d )  The  Committee  should  report  its  conclusions  to  the  Council 
not  later  than  August  1  in  accordance  with  the  US  resolution.  It 
would  be  preferable  to  have  the  report  cover  the  Committee’s  findings 
on  all  of  the  applications ;  however,  we  see  no  reason  for  insisting  that 
a  single  report,  rather  than  individual  reports  on  each  of  the  applica¬ 
tions,  be  submitted,  provided  the  latter  are  submitted  simultaneously. 

The  report  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  but  in  such  form  as  to 
prevent  any  superfluous  discussion  in  the  Council. 

Johnson 


501.BC/G-1946 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
(Johnson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  u.s.  urgent  New  York,  June  19, 1946 — 7 :30  p.m. 

[Received  June  19 — 6 : 43  p.  m.j 
337.  I  gave  the  substance  of  the  following  telegram  to  Mr.  Hayden 
[Raynor]  over  the  telephone  today. 

I  had  a  further  discussion  this  morning  with  Sir  Alexander 
Cadogan  on  the  subject  of  new  members.  He  had  received  instructions 
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from  the  Foreign  Office  as  well  as  comments  on  their  attitude  on  each 
of  the  possible  candidates. 

The  Foreign  Office  appears  to  be  in  general  agreement  with  the  pro¬ 
cedures  we  had  suggested  to  Cadogan  previously  (as  reported  in  my 
No.  257  of  May  29).  The  Foreign  Office  had  the  following  comments 
in  regard  to  possible  candidates : 

Finland,  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  were  covered  by  the 
Potsdam  declaration  and  could  hardly  be  considered  in  the  near  future. 

Italy :  They  favor  Italy’s  membership,  but  would  stick  to  the  Pots¬ 
dam  provisions,  and  did  not  believe  the  question  would  arise  this 
summer. 

Austria :  They  would  support.  Austria  and  hoped  the  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters  Conference  could  agree  on  some  form  of  peace  settlement  soon, 
so  that  Austria’s  application  could  be  entertained.  Their  position  was 
slightly  different  from  ours  in  that  they  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of 
bringing  Italy  in  before  or  at  the  same  time  as  Austria. 

Siam:  Britain  has  already  agreed  with  India  to  support  Siam  for 
membership  by  the  peace  treaty  of  Jan.  last  and  they  favor  Siam 
becoming  a  member.  They  feel,  however,  that  unless  the  present 
difficulties  are  cleared  up,  the  French  are  sure  to  veto  a  Siamese 
application. 

Afghanistan :  They  will  support. 

Albania :  They  have  not  yet  received  assurances  which  would  justify 
appointment  of  a  Minister  and  will  resist  until  this  is  done.  However, 
they  want  to  keep  in  step  with  the  United  States. 

Eire :  They  will  not  take  any  initiative  but  will  recognize  Eire  as 
having  the  same  rights  as  any  other  respectable  state.  They  wrnuld 
adopt  a  favorable  attitude  in  any  review  and  would  support  if  it 
came  to  a  vote. 

Iceland :  They  will  support. 

Muscat :  They  felt  it  had  little  chance  at  this  time. 

Nepal :  Subject  to  agreement  by  India,  they  would  support. 

Portugal :  They  will  take  initiative ;  will  support  in  any  general 
review  and  on  a  vote.  They  wish  to  take  the  initiative  with  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Govt,  but  would  be  glad  of  our  support. 

Sweden :  They  will  support. 

Switzerland:  They  will  support  if  Switzerland  accepts  all  the 
obligations  under  the  Charter,  which  they  understand  will  require 
a  referendum. 

Tibet:  An  application  is  unlikely.  In  any  case,  the  Chinese  would 
veto,  as  they  consider  it  part  of  China. 

Transjordan:  They  would  support  as  soon  as  the  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Transjordan  is  ratified.  Sir  Alexander  feels  there 
is  a  question  with  regard  to  the  elimination  of  the  mandate. 
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Yemen:  An  application  is  unlikely  at  present.  In  any  case  they 
feel  consideration  should  be  deferred. 

Soviet  Republics :  They  will  resist  any  Russian  demand  that  addi¬ 
tional  Soviet  Republics  be  made  members. 

I  pointed  out  that  they  had  not  mentioned  Outer  Mongolia  and 
advised  them  of  the  fact  that  the  Russians  had  stated  that  they  would 
not  be  prepared  to  consider  Afghanistan  for  membership  separately 
from  Albania  and  Mongolia.  Sir  Alexander  expressed  no  opinion. 

After  discussion  we  agreed  that  we  should  make  a  list  of  the 
eligible  states  with  whom  we  might  want  to  consult  with  regard  to 
their  applications.  The  procedure  for  proceeding  through  diplomatic 
channels  with  these  discussions  should  be  agreed  to  either  in  Wash¬ 
ington  or  London.  After  such  consultations,  we  would  then  wish  to 
consult  informally  with  the  other  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  here  in  New  York.  We  agreed  to  the  following  list :  Afghani¬ 
stan,  Iceland,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland.  We  also  considered  the 
possibility  of  adding  Transjordan  to  this  list,  but  did  not  do  so,  pend¬ 
ing  further  consideration  of  the  problem  of  the  treaty,  of  the  mandate, 
and  possible  difficulties  in  regard  to  Palestine.89 

Johnson 


501.AA/6-1146 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  United  States  Representa¬ 
tive  at  the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

secret  Washington,  June  19,  1946 — -7  p.  m. 

98.  Amdel.  Urtel  302,  June  11,  3  p.  m.  1.  Re  your  paragraph  one 
and  your  suggestion  on  chairmanship  membership  committee  in  your 
para  two,  we  feel  questions  should  be  settled  locally  in  accordance 
with  views  and  convenience  of  all  members  and  not  as  major  issues. 
In  addition  to  your  suggestion  and  that  of  rotation  with  presidency, 
you  may  wish  consider  following : 

(a)  Beginning  rotation  at  head  of  alphabet,  with  Australia,  as 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  done ; 

(b)  Electing  one  chairman  for  whole  busy  period  of  committee. 


“For  documentation  on  the  status  of  Palestine  in  general  and  Trans-Jordan 
in  particular,  see  vol.  vii,  pp.  576  ff.,  and  pp.  794  ff.,  respectively. 

The  United  States  Delegation  was  informed  by  Mr.  Lawford  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Delegation  in  June  that  the  Foreign  Office  intended  to  suggest  a  dif¬ 
ferent  procedure  from  that  outlined  in  this  discussion.  It  was  the  belief  of 
Cadogan  and  Lawford  that  the  Foreign  Office  might  propose  that  shortness  of 
time  necessitated  a  speedier  procedure  and  that  a  first  approach  should  be 
made  to  the  other  permanent  members  in  New  York.  This  information  was- 
reported  to  the  Department  in  telegram  346,  June  21,  3 :  30  p.  m.,  from  New  York. 
(501.BC/6-2146). 
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We  particularly  suggest  alternative  (a)  as  application  of  rotation 
principle  that  avoids  further  concentration  of  work  on  delegation  of 
Council  president.  If  Council  continues  to  create  standing  com¬ 
mittees  it  may  become  impracticable  to  rotate  chairmanship  of  all 
simultaneously. 

Shortness  of  committee’s  main  period  of  work  seems  to  make  (b) 
worth  consideration  also. 

2.  Your  course  stated  in  para  3  is  approved. 

Acheson 


501.AA/6-2446  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  United  States 
Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

u.s.  urgent  Washington,  June  24,  1946 — 7  p.  m. 

confidential 

108.  Amdel.  We  think  there  are  many  advantages  to  concentrating 
the  talks  on  membership  with  the  British  between  you  and  Cadogan 
in  New  York  rather  than  talking  to  the  Embassy  here  or  talking  in 
London.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  see  Cadogan  again  and  attempt 
to  obtain  his  concurrence  without  consulting  London  again  in  view  of 
shortness  of  time  to  our  making  informal  approaches  immediately  to 
Sweden  and  Iceland.  You  should  tell  Cadogan  that  we,  of  course,  have 
no  objection  to  the  British  making  their  own  approaches.  Will  you 
also  tell  Cadogan  that  as  the  British  do  not  desire  to  take  the  initiative 
we  are  considering  making  an  immediate  informal  approach  in 
Dublin.  Also  tell  him  that  we  hope  the  British  will  make  approaches 
to  Portugal  and  Switzerland.  You  may  tell  Cadogan  we  do  not  plan 
to  approach  either  of  these  countries  at  the  preliminary  stage.  We 
think  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  Portugal  and 
our  information  on  Switzerland  is  that  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  the 
Swiss  will  apply  this  summer.  We  hope  the  British  will  talk  to  them 
however.  We  agree  with  the  British  position  on  Switzerland. 

Also  please  tell  Cadogan  that  we  think  the  talks  in  New  York  with 
the  other  permanent  members  should  not  be  deferred  until  the  results 
of  the  informal  approaches  are  known  and  we  would  be  receptive  to  a 
Foreign  Office  suggestion  if  made  for  the  New  York  talks  to  commence 
almost  at  once. 

In  that  connection  we  are  reviewing  our  position  on  Italy,  Austria, 
and  the  satellites  and  may  wish  to  discuss  these  further  with  Cadogan. 

On  other  countries  discussed  in  your  last  meeting  with  Cadogan 
we  have  the  following  comments  for  you  to  transmit  to  Cadogan : 
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Siam:  Our  position  on  Siam,  which  you  are  authorized  to  impart 
in  your  discretion  in  whole  or  in  part  to  Cadogan,  is  fully  covered  in 
our  105  of  June  22.90 

Afghanistan:  Agree  on  support.  From  our  point  of  view  feel  ap¬ 
proach  unnecessary  as  we  understand  application  will  be  made.  No 
objection  to  a  British  approach. 

Albania:  We  are  reviewing  our  position  and  will  advise  you  further. 

Eire:  Will  vote  in  favor  and  as  indicated  above  will  probably  make 
an  informal  approach  now. 

Muscat,  Nepal ,  Tibet:  Please  express  to  Cadogan  the  hope  that 
applications  will  not  be  made  at  this  time. 

Transjordan:  We  think  on  balance  an  application  now  would  be 
premature.  There  are  many  complicating  factors  from  our  point  of 
view  and  we  would  prefer  that  the  matter  not  come  up. 

Yemen:  Would  think  better  if  doesn’t  come  up.  If  did  come  up  could 
probably  support. 

Soviet  Republics :  In  agreement. 

Outer  Mongolia:  Don’t  wish  to  encourage  or  discourage.  If  should 
be  pressed  might  be  able  to  support. 

We  hope  Cadogan  will  agree  that  it  is  all  right  for  us  to  initiate 
informal  approaches  immediately  without  awaiting  further  London 
clearance  in  the  cases  of  Sweden,  Iceland,  and  Eire.  On  our  part  we 
hope  they  will  do  the  same  without  coming  back  to  us  on  Portugal  and 
Switzerland.  We  would  appreciate  a  telephonic  report  following  your 
discussion  with  Cadogan. 

Acheson 


501.AA/6-2646  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

secret  u.s.  urgent  Washington,  June  26,  1946 — 1  p.  m. 

109.  Amdel.  Department  has  reviewed  its  position  on  Italy  and 
Austria  and  continues  to  feel  an  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  their 
admission  to  the  United  Nations  this  summer.  Admission  would  give 
peoples  of  both  countries  great  psychological  lift  and  we  feel  strongly 
this  is  important.  We  continue  to  feel  also  that  Austria  should  not 
be  admitted  prior  to  Italy  and  that  if  we  should  be  blocked  on  Italy 
that  Austria  should  be  dropped. 

00  See  vol.  viii,  p.  1026.  The  U.S.  attitude  was  to  favor  Siam’s  application  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  the  general  position  of 
this  government  toward  membership  applications,  contingent  upon  Siamese 
action  with  respect  to  settling  the  question  of  the  disputed  areas  involving 
French  Indo-China  ;  for  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  ibid.,  pp.  978  ff. 
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We  recognize  that  Potsdam  gives  the  Soviets,  should  they  desire 
to  employ  it,  the  strongest  kind  of  an  argument  that  an  exception 
to  Potsdam  should  not  be  made  in  the  case  of  Italy.  We  believe  if 
we  propose  Italy  that  we  can  almost  certainty  expect  a  Soviet  counter 
demand  for  the  satellites.  We  feel  if  such  a  counter  demand  is  made 
and  strongly  pressed  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  it.  This  would 
mean  a  revision  of  Potsdam.  Its  justification  is  that  at  Potsdam  no 
one  expected  it  would  take  such  a  long  time  to  develop  and  negotiate 
peace  treaties. 

Please  review  this  urgently  with  Cadogan  and  request  him  to  ask 
the  Foreign  Office  to  reconsider  its  position  on  Italy,  Austria,  and  the 
satellites.  For  your  own  information,  if  the  F.O.  does  not  change  its 
position  we  will  be  prepared  to  drop  this  matter  this  summer. 

Also  please  tell  Cadogan  that  while  we  are  not  happy  over  Albania 
and  also  lack  certain  reasonable  assurances  required  to  regularize  our 
relations,  we  continue  to  feel  that  if  necessary  to  accomplish  our 
broad  program  we  would  reluctantly  vote  for  Albania.  We  are  also 
somewhat  apprehensive  over  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  vote  for  Albania  in  order  to  get  any  state  in.  If  necessary  we  would 
be  prepared  to  do  this  after  making  a  statement  as  to  our  unfortunate 
experience  and  indicating  we  are  voting  in  favor  in  the  interest  of 
unanimity  in  the  U.N.  Please  ask  Cadogan  to  request  F.O.  to 
reconsider  on  Albania. 

Pursuant  your  telephone  conversation  yesterday  we  are  deferring 
approach  in  Dublin  until  you  talk  further  with  Cadogan. 

Please  impress  on  Cadogan  urgency  of  these  several  questions  as 
all  should  be  resolved  prior  to  your  talks  with  other  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  and  these  talks  should  take  place  almost  at  once. 

Acheson 


501.AA/6-2S46  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  United  States 
Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

secret  Washington,  June  28,  1946—7  p.  m. 

115.  In  view  of  the  imminence  of  your  talks  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  France  on  membership,  we  are  outlin¬ 
ing  below  certain  suggestions  for  your  guidance  and  on  which  we 
would  welcome  your  comments  or  other  suggestions. 

1.  The  major  objective  is  to  find  out  if  vetoes  must  be  expected  on 
specific  applications.  In  this  connection,  the  Soviet  Union  is  probably 
the  key.  Hence,  we  suggest  talking  first  with  Gromyko. 
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2.  The  result  of  that  talk  will  indicate  the  line  to  take  with  others 
and  our  comments  are  made  with  special  reference  to  your  talk  with 
Gromyko. 

3.  We  feel  it  is  very  important  that  the  impression  of  a  concerted 
U.S.-U.K.  approach  be  avoided.  It  would  follow  that  you  and 
Cadogan  should  not  call  together  for  the  talks.  We  believe  preferable 
for  you  to  persuade  Cadogan  that  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  handle 
the  first  round  of  talks  by  yourself  seeing  each  representative  sep¬ 
arately  but  as  nearly  simultaneously  as  possible. 

4.  You  should  lay  on  the  table  Sweden,  Iceland,  Afghanistan, 
Switzerland,  Portugal,  Eire,  Italy,  and  Austria  as  states  in  our  opinion 
eligible  and  well  qualified  for  admission  at  this  time.  You  would 
have  to  admit  that  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  all  of  these  states 
will  apply  but  indicate  we  are  confident  at  least  some  of  them  will. 

5.  We  think  the  conversation  initially  should  be  pitched  on  a  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  states  as  to  eligibility  and  should 
descend  to  a  bargaining  level  only  as  last  resort. 

6.  We  think  it  would  be  wise  as  to  above  neutrals  to  refer  to  Pots¬ 
dam  and  assume  blandly  that  they  are  well  qualified  to  assume 
obligations  of  Charter  and  become  members. 

7.  Incidentally  in  mentioning  name  of  Sweden  you  should,  in  view 
of  assurance  given  Eriksson,91  make  very  clear  we  are  not  speaking 
in  any  way  on  behalf  of  Sweden. 

8.  On  Italy  you  should  stress  cobelligerency  and  assistance 
rendered  United  Nations  in  war  and  you  could  refer  to  recent  liberal 
revision  of  Armistice  terms.92 

9.  On  Austria  the  strongest  argument  would  be  that  she  was  a 
victim  of  aggression.  Reference  should  of  course  be  made  to  the 
Moscow  Declaration  on  Austria.93  You  should  attempt  to  avoid  a  de¬ 
tailed  legalistic  discussion  as  to  whether  Austria  under  military  oc¬ 
cupancy  has  sufficient  control  over  its  foreign  relations  to  carry  out 
obligations  of  membership.  You  should  stress  that  if  occupying  pow¬ 
ers  agree  on  membership  this  could  be  worked  out. 

10.  During  discussion  our  position  on  Siam  should  be  outlined. 
This  obviously  will  present  difficulties  in  French  talk.  A  separate 
telegram  contains  our  suggestions.94 

11.  When  Gromyko  mentions  Albania  we  feel  you  should  reply  at 
first  that  while  we  would  like  to  vote  for  Albania  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  reconcile  her  failure  to  give  us  requested  assurances  on  treaties  with 
willingness  to  carry  out  obligations  of  Charter.  If  we  received  the  as- 

”  Herman  Eriksson,  Swedish  Minister  to  the  United  States. 

”  For  documentation  regarding  this  subject,  see  vol.  v,  pp.  825  ft. 

83  For  text  see  Foreign  Relations,  1943,  vol.  i,  p.  761. 

w  Telegram  114,  June  28,  not  printed. 
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surances  we  would  have  no  difficulty.  We  feel  that  by  taking  this  line 
there  is  a  bare  possibility  it  may  result  in  Soviets  persuading 
Albanians  to  give  requested  assurances.  If  possible,  therefore,  in  first 
conversation  you  should  avoid  conceding  on  Albania.  A  separate  tele¬ 
gram  gives  information  on  types  of  treaties  involved  which  should  be 
mentioned  to  Gromyko  with  the  explanation  that  they  are  of  a  type 
beneficial  rather  than  detrimental  to  Albania  in  its  foreign 
relations. 

12.  Likewise,  we  think  it  desirable  to  defer  conceding  on  Mongolia 
until  after  Gromyko  is  thoroughly  “smoked  out”  and  you  can  evaluate 
the  situation.  In  Chinese  talk  you  should  make  a  special  point  of 
ascertaining  their  reaction  on  Mongolia  and  on  Siam. 

13.  We  leave  entirely  to  your  discretion  when  you  should  indicate 
we  are  willing  to  go  along  on  satellites  if  raised  by  Gromyko. 

14.  If  Gromyko  or  others  inquire  with  whom  we  are  talking,  you 
should  reply  first  with  the  permanent  members  and  later  with  other 
members  of  Council  in  order  to  avoid  possible  suspicion  of  Big  Five 
deal.  If  he  asks  why,  it  would  probably  be  appropriate  to  explain  that 
we  have  indications  that  some  states  which  would  like  to  apply 
are  holding  back  because  of  fear  of  a  veto  but  this  should  be  left 
up  to  your  discretion  to  be  determined  on  spot  in  light  of  tone  of 
conversation. 

15.  Material  in  your  membership  book  will  provide  you  with 
argumentation  on  the  countries  we  consider  presently  qualified. 

16.  In  answering  questions  on  other  countries,  you  should  follow 
information  in  our  108  of  June  24. 

17.  If  you  desire  Raynor  to  assist  in  conversations  Dept,  will  make 
him  available. 

18.  You  will  note  these  comments  assume  agreement  with  British 
on  Italy,  Austria  and  satellites  and  if  such  agreement  not  reached 
would  of  course  be  changed  accordingly. 

Acheson 


501.AA/7— 146 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  G.  Hayden  Raynor,  Special  Assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs  ( Matthews ) 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  July  1,  1946. 

Participants :  The  Swedish  Minister 

Mr.  Hugh  Cumming,  NOE 
Mr.  Hayden  Raynor,  EUR 

The  Swedish  Minister  called  this  afternoon  at  his  request  to  discuss 
the  question  of  a  possible  Swedish  application  for  membership  in  the 
United  Nations. 
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The  Minister  handed  to  us  the  attached  excerpts  from  instructions 
he  had  received  by  mail  from  Stockholm.  He  requested  answers  from 
us  on  the  three  questions  listed  in  the  first  attachment  hereto. 

We  informed  the  Minister  that  the  answer  to  question  No.  1  was  Yes 
categorically. 

We  also  informed  him  that  our  answer  to  question  No.  2  was  Yes. 
He  then  developed  a  thought  behind  question  2  further  following  the 
suggestion  in  the  other  excerpt  of  his  instructions  and  inquired  what 
our  position  would  be  if  a  situation  developed  in  which  a  motion  was 
made  to  postpone  consideration  of  all  membership  applications.  We 
informed  the  Minister  that  while  we  could  not  tell  in  advance  what 
position  we  would  take  under  such  a  contingency,  we  hoped  that  such 
a  situation  would  not  arise. 

In  answer  to  question  No.  3  we  told  the  Minister  that  in  our  view 
an  application  received  after  July  15  could  be  considered.  We  added 
that  such  an  application  would,  of  course,  receive  our  support. 

During  the  course  of  the  conversation  we  indicated  that  our  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  see  as  many  eligible  states  as  desired  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations  this  year.  Also  we  told  the  Minister  that  we  were  strongly 
in  favor  of  Sweden’s  candidacy  and  would  support  it  actively.  We 
urged  the  Minister  to  recommend  to  his  Government  that  should  they 
desire  to  apply  the  application  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  prior  to  July  15. 

The  Minister  read  to  us  a  telegram  he  had  received  from  the  Swed¬ 
ish  Minister  in  Paris  indicating  that  the  Swedes  had  made  similar 
inquiry  of  the  French  Government.  The  French  had  replied  favorably 
on  questions  1  and  2  and  reserved  their  opinion  on  question  3.  Although 
the  Minister  did  not  admit  it,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Swedes  have 
directed  the  same  inquiry  to  all  of  the  permanent  members  on  the 
Council. 

Before  leaving  the  Swedish  Minister  smiling  broadly  and  in  a  light 
vein,  but  with  evident  underlying  sincerity,  stated  that  he  understood 
application  No.  1  had  been  received  from  Albania,  application  No.  2 
from  Siam,  application  No.  3  from  the  Mongolian  People’s  Bepublic 
and  that  it  was  suggested  that  application  No.  4  should  be  from 
Sweden. 


[Annex  11 

Questions,  Orally  and  Informally  Made  by  the  Swedish  Minister, 

on  July  1 

Question  No.  1 :  Is  the  Government  of  the  United  States  prepared, 
through  its  delegates  in  the  Security  Council  and  in  the  General  As- 
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sembly  of  1946,  to  vote  for  the  approval  of  a  Swedish  application  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations? 

Question  No.  2 :  Is  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  case  of 
an  affirmative  answer  to  question  No.  1,  willing  to  support  a  Swedish 
application  for  membership,  without  making  its  attitude  dependent 
upon  a  positive  decision  with  regard  to  applications  for  membership 
from  other  nations  ? 

Question  No.  3:  Could  a  Swedish  application  for  membership  be 
taken  up  for  consideration  and  be  expected  to  receive  the  support  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  even  if  submitted  after  July  15  ? 

[Annex  2] 

When  making  a  decision  regarding  application  for  membership  in 
the  United  Nations,  the  Swedish  Government,  for  its  guidance,  would 
like  to  know  what  attitude  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  could  be  expected  to  take  if  Sweden  should  make  such  an 
application.  In  this  respect  it  must  be  taken  into  special  consideration 
that  one  or  more  of  the  members  having  veto  right,  although  being 
prepared  to  vote  for  Sweden’s  admission,  might  combine  this  question 
with  the  admission  of  one  or  more  other  nations.  It  might  thus  happen 
that  a  member  combines  the  approval  of  a  Swedish  application  with 
the  admission  of  another  country  whose  application  has  caused  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion.  Thereby,  the  result  might  be,  for  instance,  that 
all  applications  are  postponed  for  the  time  being,  although  none  of  the 
members,  as  to  matter,  is  opposed  to  Sweden’s  membership. 


501.AA/6-2846 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

secret  u.s.  urgent  Washington,  July  1,  1946 — 6  p.m. 

120.  Amdel.  Pursuant  last  night’s  telephone  conversation  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  tell  Cadogan  we  feel  we  must  go  ahead  with  informal  talks 
and  that  you  then  see  Gromyko.  We  suggest  that  the  discussion  with 
Gromyko  be  confined  to  a  sounding  out  process  on  the  countries  listed 
in  paragraph  four  of  our  115,  June  28  and  Siam.  We  feel  in  this 
initial  conversation  no  commitments  as  to  our  position  on  any  of  the 
countries  should  be  made.  Following  talk  with  Gromyko  we  can 
jointly  decide  upon  next  step. 


Acheson 
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501.AA/7-146  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ( Harriman ) 

secret  Washington,  July  1,  1946 — 7  p.  m. 

5121.  Herschel  Johnson  has  been  having  conversations  in  New  York 
with  Cadogan  on  question  of  membership  in  United  Nations.  Urgency 
is  great  because  of  July  15  date  in  Resolution  on  Membership  passed 
by  Security  Council.  Cadogan  referred  certain  questions  raised  by 
Johnson  including  position  of  Brit  with  respect  to  Italy,  Austria, 
ex-satellites,  and  Albania,  and  question  whether  inquiry  should  be 
made  as  to  intention  of  Irish,  to  London  some  days  ago  and  has  not 
had  definitive  instructions  thereon.  Please  stress  urgency  of  this 
matter  at  a  high  level  in  Fonoff  and  urge  they  send  Cadogan  instruc¬ 
tions  on  these  matters  promptly.95 

Acheson 


501/7-146 

The  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  ( Bevin )  to  the 

Secretary  of  State  96 


[Paris,]  July  1,  1946. 

Dear  James  :  I  have  recently  been  considering  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  new  members  to  the  United  Nations  Organisation  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  discussion  between  the  representatives 
of  our  two  governments  on  the  Security  Council. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  if  possible  adopt  a  common 
policy  towards  this  question  and  I  am  in  any  case  opposed  to  it  form¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  representatives  of  the  five 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  since  I  believe  this  would 
be  likely  to  lead  to  some  rather  confused  political  bargaining. 

I  suggest  that  our  governments  should  agree  to  tell  the  governments 
of  Sweden,  Portugal,  Iceland  and  Eire  that  we  should  be  prepared  to 
support  their  candidature  at  the  next  Assembly  if  they  put  it  forward. 
We  have  ourselves  been  approached  by  the  government  of  Afghanistan 
and  Trans- Jordan  on  this  subject  and  are  already  committed  to  sup- 

95  In  telegram  6472,  July  3,  7  p.  m.,  the  Ambassador  informed  the  Department 
that  he  had  seen  Under  Secretary  Sargent  in  the  British  Foreign  Office  that  day 
about  the  membership  question  and  that  Mr.  Sargent  had  said  that  the  matter 
had  been  urgently  referred  to  Mr.  Bevin  in  Paris  (501.AA/7-346).  Mr.  Bevin, 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  and  the  other  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Big  Five 
were  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

96  Apparently  written  before  Mr.  Bevin  was  informed  of  the  approach  directed 
to  him  by  this  Government  through  the  Foreign  Office ;  see  footnote  95,  above. 
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port  them  if  they  apply  for  membership.  We  should  be  very  glad  if 
you  felt  you  could  do  the  same. 

I  do  not  think  that  Switzerland  is  worth  approaching  at  present 
in  view  of  her  special  position  in  regard  to  neutrality  and  I  feel  that 
Nepal,  the  Yemen,  Tibet  and  Muscat  need  not  be  considered  for  the 
time  being.  I  think  we  can  also  leave  over  Siam  for  the  present  as  her 
candidature  does  not  come  up  until  the  15th  July  and  there  may  by 
then  have  been  some  new  developments  in  her  frontier  dispute  with 
France.  I  suggest  finally  that  our  attitude  towards  Albania  should  be 
decided  at  the  last  moment  before  her  candidature  comes  up. 

.Vs  regards  Italy,  Austria  and  other  ex-enemy  states,  I  have  myself 
very  grave  doubts  about  encouraging  their  candidatures  this  year 
since  I  feel  that  any  attempt  to  go  outside  the  Potsdam  Agreement 
would  only  expose  us  to  reproaches  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  would 
in  any  case  veto  such  application. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  speak  to  you  about  all  this  sometime 
tomorrow  and  will  get  into  touch  with  you  with  a  view  to  arranging  a 
suitable  time.  As  you  know,  time  is  short,  as  applications  have  to  be 
in  by  July  15th.97 

Yours  sincerely,  Ernest  Bevin 


501.AA/7-346  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
{Johnson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  tt.s.  urgent  New  York,  July  3, 1946 — 6 : 15  p.  m. 

[Received  7  :  06  p.  m.] 
393.  Reference  Dept’s  120,  July  1,  6  p.  m.,  115,  June  28,  7  p.  m., 
other  related  messages  and  telephone  conversation  this  afternoon  with 
Hayden  Raynor. 

I  checked  this  morning  again  with  Cadogan  to  inquire  if  he  had 
received  any  new  instructions  regarding  membership.  He  replied  in 
the  negative.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  had  serious  objection  to  my  hav¬ 
ing  an  informal  discussion  on  the  matter  with  Gromyko.  I  said  I 
would  not  bring  him  or  his  govt  into  the  discussion  nor  would  I  indi¬ 
cate  to  Gromyko  that  I  had  instructions.  Cadogan  said  he  had  no 
objection  whatever  and  would  appreciate  it  if  his  name  and  the  British 
position  were  not  brought  into  the  discussion. 

I  had  a  private  talk  with  Gromyko  this  morning,  no  interpreters  or 
assistants  of  his  being  present.  He  was  friendly  and  apparently  frank. 
I  told  him  that  the  time  when  applications  for  membership  in  the 


97  See  telegram  3271,  Delsee  660,  July  3,  3  p.  m.,  from  Paris,  p.  407. 
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United  Nations  would  have  to  be  considered  by  the  Membership  Com¬ 
mittee  was  drawing  very  close  and  that  I  would  be  greatly  interested 
to  hear  any  personal  views  of  his  which  he  might  be  willing  to  express. 
I  told  him  that  I  felt  personally  and  I  knew  that  my  govt  felt  that 
Sweden,  Iceland,  Afghanistan,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  Eire,  Italy  and 
Austria  were  in  fact  eligible  and  qualified  for  admission  at  this  time ; 
that  we  had  no  idea  whether  any  or  all  of  these  states  will  apply  in 
time  but  felt  certain  there  would  be  a  few  applications  at  least  and 
recalled  to  him  that  there  has  already  been  a  press  report  of  action 
taken  by  the  Swedish  Parliament  to  authorize  the  govt  to  apply  for 
admission.  He  volunteered  the  comment  that  Portugal  is  not  in  the 
same  position  as  Franco  Spain.  With  regard  to  the  former  European 
neutrals  and  Iceland,  Gromyko’s  attitude,  if  I  correctly  interpreted 
it,  was  open-minded  and  not  unfriendly.  He  said  that  his  govt  would 
not  be  able  to  indicate  its  final  opinion  on  any  countries  prior  to  the 
time  when  the  applications  are  actually  up  for  consideration ;  and 
that  in  his  view,  all  applications  should  be  considered  on  their  indi¬ 
vidual  merits.  He  said  he  felt  it  was  important  for  some  countries  to 
be  admitted  at  this  session  and  referred  to  Albania.  I  told  him  what 
our  position  on  Albania  is  and  suggested  that  his  own  govt  or  its  rep¬ 
resentatives  might  be  able  to  give  Albania  some  good  advice  as  to 
giving  necessary  assurances  on  her  treaty  obligations.  Gromyko  smiled 
at  this  and  made  a  remark  about  Albania  being  a  sovereign  nation.  I 
told  him  I  readily  admitted  that,  but  that  some  great  powers  fre¬ 
quently  advised  their  smaller  friends  upon  action  that  might  be  usefully 
followed. 

In  discussing  Italy  and  Austria  I  agreed  without  reservation  that 
if  these  countries  are  admitted  at  this  time,  it  would  not  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Potsdam  decisions  and  that  to  take  such  action  we  would 
all  have  to  agree  on  a  revision  of  Potsdam.  Gromyko  then  asked  our 
attitude  toward  the  Balkan  states  which,  he  said,  were  likewise 
covered  by  Potsdam.  I  concurred  and  said  that  I  had  not  yet  had 
precise  instructions  regarding  these  countries.  He  then  said  that 
whether  the  parties  to  the  Potsdam  Agreement  agree  to  a  re¬ 
vision  of  that  agreement  or  not  that  in  the  Russian  view  admission 
of  Austria  and  Italy  is  on  all  fours  with  that  of  Rumania,  Bulgaria 
and  Hungary.  I  admitted  to  him  that  under  the  Potsdam  Agreement 
they  were  under  similar  handicaps  for  action.  I  expressed  the  hope, 
which  I  said  was  purely  a  personal  one,  that  Austria,  Italy  and  the 
Balkan  countries  might  all  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  as  soon 
as  possible.  Gromyko  apparently  had  no  information  about 
Afghanistan.  He  showed  some  interest,  however,  and  gave  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  Russian  attitude  would  be  unfavorable.  Our  attitude  in 
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regard  to  Siam  seemed  to  interest  him.  He  gave  no  indication  of 
hostility  to  admission  of  Siam. 

The  only  country  he  specifically  inquired  about  was  Outer  Mongolia. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  received  no  information  or  instructions  regard¬ 
ing  Outer  Mongolia,  but  said  that  I  felt  sure  when  the  application  is 
up  we  will  give  it  objective  consideration.  I  expressed  the  personal 
opinion  to  him,  however,  that  the  admission  of  Outer  Mongolia  was 
not  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  or  desirability  and  that  as  it  was  an 
entirely  new  country  without  established  international  relations,  its 
application  could  hardly  be  considered  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
application,  for  instance,  of  an  old  established  democracy  like  Sweden, 
which  is  ready  to  make  immediate  and  positive  contributions  to  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations.  Gromyko  did  not  dissent  from  this,  and 
impressed  me  as  being  in  agreement  in  his  own  mind. 

When  I  left  Gromyko  said  he  would  report  the  conversation  to  his 
government  and  thanked  me  for  coming.  He  said  he  thought  the  in¬ 
formal  discussion  had  been  useful. 

Johnson 


501.AA/7-346 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Minister  in  Iceland  ( Dreyfus ) 

confidential  Washington,  July  3, 1946 — 4  p.  m. 

134.  Please  inform  FonMin  substantially  as  follows : 

“Article  4  of  UN  Charter. 

With  respect  thereto,  Security  Council  recently  adopted  following 
resolution  on  applications  for  UN  membership : 

“1.  Applications  for  membership  which  have  been  or  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Secretary  General  shall  be  considered  by  the  Security 
Council  at  a  meeting  or  meetings  to  be  held  in  Aug  1946  for  this 
specific  purpose. 

2.  Applications  for  membership  which  have  been  or  may  be  received 
by  the  Secretary  General  before  July  15,  1946,  shall  be  referred  to  a 
committee  composed  of  a  representative  of  each  of  the  members  of 
the  Security  Council  for  examination  and  report  to  the  Council  not 
later  than  Aug  1, 1946.” 

As  long-range  goal  US  Govt  interested  in  universality  of  member¬ 
ship  in  UN.  Its  immediate  interest  is  that  as  many  eligible  states  as 
possible  become  members  UN  during  present  year.  As  FonMin  will 
recall,  US  Govt  has  repeatedly  indicated  to  Ice  Govt  its  friendly 
interest  in  Ice  membership  UN  and  has  given  assurances  that  Ice 
could  count  on  wholehearted  support  of  US  Govt  in  earliest  Ice 
application  for  UN  membership. 

According  to  rules  of  Security  Council  an  application  for  member- 
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ship  should  be  made  directly  to  UN'  Secretary  General  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  the  readiness  of  state  concerned  to 
accept  the  obligations  contained  in  Charter  of  UN.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  UN  Security  Council  on  applications  for  membership  will 
then  be  submitted  to  UN  General  Assembly  which,  according  pro¬ 
visions  Chapter  IV,  Article  20  of  UN  Charter,  meets  in  regular  annual 
sessions.  The  session  for  current  year  will  open  on  Sept  3,  1946 ;  there¬ 
fore,  an  application  by  Ice  for  membership  in  UN  should,  if  possible, 
be  submitted  to  UN  Secretary  General  before  July  15,  1946  and  at 
latest  by  Aug  1,  1946,  if  consideration  of  such  application  to  be  given 
this  year. 

Accordingly,  although  US  Govt  realizes  time  remaining  after  elec¬ 
tions  is  short  and  that  Althing  not  in  session,  it  hopes  Ice  application 
will  be  made  by  July  15,  or  at  latest  by  Aug  1. 

US  Govt  would  be  appreciative  if  it  could  be  informed  whether 
Ice  intends  apply  for  UN  membership  during  current  year. 

In  case  FonMin  inquires  you  may  inform  him  that  US  Govt  intends 
attempt  informally  to  ascertain  reaction  other  Council  members  to 
Ice  application  and  will  be  glad  to  report  results  such  inquiries  to  Ice 
Govt. 

Acheson 


740.00119  Councll/7-346  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Paris,  July  3,  1946 — 3  p.  m. 

[Received  July  3 — 10 :  37  a.  m.] 
3271.  Delsec  660.  Mr.  Bevin  has  just  told  me  the  British  Govt  expects, 
through  their  representatives  in  the  respective  capitals,  to  inform  the 
Govts  of  Sweden,  Portugal,  Iceland,  and  Eire  that  the  British  will 
support  their  candidacy  for  membership  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
British  do  not  expect  to  take  any  action  whatever  with  regard  to  the 
membership  of  any  other  nations  to  the  organization  at  this  time  but 
will  await  later  events  or  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  before  taking 
any  attitude  with  regard  to  the  other  nations.  He  said  applications 
must  be  made  before  the  15th  of  July  and  he  considered  this  notifica¬ 
tion  of  support  to  the  four  above-mentioned  nations  as  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  their  presenting  their  candidacy.  He  hoped  that  the  United 
States  would  take  a  similar  action. 

I  told  Mr.  Bevin  that  I  would  pass  this  on  to  you  and  suggest  that 
if  you  saw  no  reason  to  the  contrary  you  might  take  similar  action. 

Mr.  Bevin  said  the  British  Govt  were  not  taking  this  matter  up 
with  any  other  members  of  the  Security  Council  at  this  time  but  were 
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confining  their  action  to  notifying  the  govts  concerned  as  he  did  not 
see  much  point  in  starting  a  discussion  among  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  this  subject  at  the  present  time.  I  personally  agree  with 
him  on  this  point.98 

Caffeey 


501. AA/ 6-2946  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Minister  in  Ireland  {Gray) 

secret  Washington,  July  3, 1946 — 8  p.  m. 

113.  Bevin  told  SEC  Paris  July  3  that  Brit  Govt  expects  to  inform 
Ireland  that  Brit  will  support  its  candidacy  for  UN  membership. 

Since  Brit  are  approaching  Irish,  and  in  view  of  De  Valera’s 99  prob¬ 
able  negative  attitude  (urtels  70,  June  26 [£7]  and  72  June  29), 1  we 
have  decided  not  (repeat  not)  to  make  any  approach  to  Irish  at  this 
time.  Please  inform  us  of  Irish  reaction  to  British  approach.* 1 2 

Acheson 


740.00119  Council/7-546  :Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Paris,  July  5, 1946 — noon. 

[Received  July  5 — 10:14  a.  m.] 
3290.  Delsec  664.  For  the  Acting  Secretary  from  the  Secretary. 
Mr.  Bevin  has  suggested  that  no  effort  be  made  to  have  Italian  or  Aus¬ 
trian  applications  for  membership  in  United  Nations  put  forward  at 
this  time  as  Italian  peace  treaty  not  concluded  nor  is  treaty  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Austrian  independence  concluded.  I  agree  to  this  sugges¬ 
tion  and  have  told  Bevin  I  would  inform  you  accordingly.  [Byrnes.] 

Caffert 


740.00119  Council/7-346  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  State ,  at  Paris 

secret  u.s.  urgent  "Washington,  July  5, 1946 — 5  p.  m. 

3276.  Secdel  412.  Herschel  Johnson  has  been  having  informal  con¬ 
versations  with  Cadogan  New  York  on  UN  membership  (reference 

98  Telephoned  to  New  York  on  July  3  and  then  repeated  to  New  York  in  telegram 
128,  July  3.  8  p.  m.,  with  the  instruction  that  “We  feel  in  view  this  information 
and  vour  talk  with  Gromyko  nothing  will  be  gained  by  further  talks  in  New 
York  at  this  time.”  (501.BC/7-346) 

99  Eamon  De  Valera,  Prime  Minister  of  Eire. 

1  Neither  printed. 

2  Repeated  to  New  York  as  telegram  129. 
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Delsec  660).  You  will  recall  some  time  ago  approving  program  our 
supporting  all  neutrals  except  Spain,  Siam,  Italy  and  Austria  and 
reluctantly  to  vote  for  Albania  if  good  part  of  above  program  could 
be  accomplished.  British  appeared  to  differ  on  Italy,  Austria  and 
Albania  but  Cadogan  has  been  without  definite  instructions. 

Our  original  program  amended  since  your  departure  in  following 
respects : 

A.  If  Italy  and  Austria  proposed  and  Soviets  countered  with  satel¬ 
lites  we  would  have  to  accept  satellites. 

B.  Siam  qualified  to  extent  that  she  concurrently  submit  whole 
territorial  dispute  with  France  to  UN  agreeing  in  advance  to  accept 
obligations  of  pacific  settlement  including  agreement  in  advance  to 
carry  out  decision  of  UN  but  in  any  event  would  vote  for  if  British  do. 

C.  If  we  are  pressed  we  could  vote  for  Outer  Mongolia  which  has 
submitted  an  application. 

D.  If  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  admission  of  only  one  or  two  emi¬ 
nently  eligible  states  such  as  Sweden  or  Iceland  we  would  very  reluc¬ 
tantly  vote  for  Albania. 

We  had  intended  authorize  Johnson  discuss  question  informally 
other  permanent  members  in  effort  to  ascertain  if  vetoes  must 
be  expected  on  specific  applications  in  view  of  indication  that  states 
like  Portugal  would  like  to  apply  but  are  holding  back  because  of  fear 
of  veto.  Johnson  authorized  to  talk  with  Gromyko  and  did  so  personal 
basis.  Besults  inconclusive  but  Gromyko  apparently  agreed  with  prin¬ 
ciple  that  applications  be  considered  on  individual  merits.  Also  he 
indicated  no  hostility  towards  neutrals  nor  did  he  give  any  indication 
neutral  applications  would  be  tied  with  other  applications.  Gromyko 
did  give  clear  indication  that  if  Italy  and  Austria  were  proposed 
Soviets  would  press  for  satellites.  He  also  clearly  indicated  official 
Soviet  position  on  any  country  would  be  withheld  until  matter  before 
council.  Under  circumstances  we  feel  nothing  to  be  gained  by  further 
informal  talks  in  New  York. 

We  are  paralleling  British  action  Sweden,  Portugal  and  Iceland 
but  feel  unwise  to  do  so  with  Eire  on  which  our  position  has  been 
to  vote  favorably  but  not  to  take  initiative. 

Acheson 


501.AA/7-546  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  Portugal 

( Baruch ) 

SECRET  TT.S.  URGENT  WASHINGTON,  July  5,  1916 - 3  p.m. 

644.  You  should  inform  FonMin  as  soon  as  possible  of  situation  on 
UN  membership  as  described  below  and  report  reactions  to  Dept. 
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UN  Security  Council  passed  resolution  on  May  23  stating  that 
applications  for  membership  received  before  July  15  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  Council  in  August.  See  membership  provisions  in  Chap¬ 
ter  Two  of  Charter.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Secretary 
General  and  should  contain  a  statement  that  the  State  is  willing  to 
assume  the  obligations  of  the  Charter. 

In  interest  of  broadening  membership  in  UN  we  hope  that  qualified 
states  who  desire  membership  will  be  admitted  this  year  and  that 
several  of  the  neutrals  will  be  applying  at  this  time. 

US  Rep  on  Security  Council  has  had  informal  and  personal  ex¬ 
change  of  views  with  USSR  Rep  Gromyko.  Latter  said  that  defini¬ 
tive  views  of  his  Govt  on  application  of  any  particular  state  would 
not  be  made  known  before  time  for  action  on  the  application  in 
Security  Council.  However  when  Portugal  was  mentioned  by  US  Rep 
he  showed  no  hostility  whatever. 

We  realize  possible  Portuguese  hesitancy  to  apply  unless  they  are 
sure  that  there  will  be  no  rebuff  but  above  is  all  we  can  tell  them 
together  with  assurance  that  their  application  would  be  warmly  sup¬ 
ported  by  US  Govt  on  grounds  of  traditional  friendship  and  impor¬ 
tant  Portuguese  contribution  to  Allied  war  effort. 

We  understand  that  your  Brit  colleague  is  giving  Port  Govt 
assurances  of  support  of  his  Govt. 

Acheson 


B01.AA/7-1146 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative  in 

Albania  ( Jacobs ) 

secret  Washington,  July  11, 1946 — 8  p.  m. 

125.  For  your  information  this  reviews  recent  developments  our 
thinking  problem  Albanian  application  membership  UN. 

We  continue  to  feel  we  should  reluctantly  vote  favorably  if  by  so 
doing  we  could  accomplish  objective  of  membership  for  group  of  states 
we  consider  eminently  eligible.  If  necessary  even  to  obtain  membership 
for  one  or  two  eminently  qualified  states  to  vote  favorably  most 
reluctantly  after  making  statement  on  our  difficulties  and  stating 
voting  favorably  in  the  interest  of  unanimity  in  the  UN.  British  have 
not  yet  definitely  instructed  Cadogan  but  have  indicated  they  may 
have  to  resist  until  they  receive  assurances  requested  result  cruiser 
incident. 

We  have  not  finally  determined  what  our  position  should  be  in  the 
event  no  eminently  qualified  states  such  as  Sweden  or  Iceland  apply. 
Very  reluctant,  however,  to  establish  precedent  of  vetoing  applica- 
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tions  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  vote  favorably  to  obtain  admission  of 
Afghanistan.  Our  position  subject  review  in  light  Cadogan's  final 
instructions. 

In  informal  personal  discussion  with  Gromyko  on  membership 
Herschel  Johnson  explained  to  him  would  like  to  vote  for  Albania  but 
difficult  to  do  so  in  view  of  lack  of  requested  assurances.  Suggested  to 
Gromyko  that  if  we  had  assurances  our  difficulty  would  be  removed. 
This  was  done  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  it  might  possibly  prompt 
the  Soviets  to  discuss  the  question  with  Albania.  Gromyko  attempted 
ascertain  if  assurances  prerequisite  to  favorable  vote  our  part  on 
which  J  ohnson  noncommittal. 

Aciieson 


501. AA/7— 1146  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  State ,  at  Paris 

SECRET  U.S.  URGENT  WASHINGTON,  July  11,  1946 - 4  p.  HI. 

3-373.  Secdel  455.  In  view  of  application  of  Trans-Jordan  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  UN  received  July  5,  we  have  to  establish  our  attitude 
without  delay  and  I  am  sending  memorandum  to  President  requesting 
his  views.8  I  should  appreciate  knowing  your  thoughts  in  advance  of 
beginning  of  SC  Committee  discussion  on  membership  on  July  15. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  have  had  correspondence  with  Senator  Myers 
regarding  Trans- Jordan  and  he  has  introduced  resolution  containing 
request  that  executive  take  no  action  in  any  way  recognizing  Trans¬ 
jordan  as  separate  or  independent  state  and  that  US  representative 
on  UN  be  instructed  to  seek  postponement  of  international  determina¬ 
tion  of  status  of  Trans-Jordan  area  until  future  status  of  Palestine 
as  a  whole  will  be  determined. 

We  also  have  received  a  long  detailed  legal  argument  from  Ilabbis 
Wise  and  Silver* *  4  objecting  to  independence  of  Trans- Jordan. 

Dept  was  informed  in  Brit  Embassy  Aide-Memoire  of  June  26 
that  Trans- Jordan  Govt  intended  to  apply  for  admission  to  UN  in 
near  future ;  that  it  had  taken  this  decision  on  its  own  initiative ;  that 
its  application  would  have  support  of  Brit  Govt;  and  that  in  view 
of  FO  for  reasons  given  in  considerable  detail  Trans- Jordan  fully 
satisfied  requirements  for  membership  in  UN. 

Brit  Embassy  has  also  furnished  Dept  with  paraphrase  of  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Cadogan  on  subject.  He  was  told  to  convey  gist  of  foregoing 

8  For  the  Acting  Secretary’s  memorandum  of  July  15  to  President  Truman, 

see  p.  414. 

4  Leaders  in  the  Zionist  movement  in  the  United  States. 
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to  US  colleague  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  support  Trans-Jordan 
in  SC  using  following  arguments: 

“We  note  that  US  Govt  apparently  think  they  will  have  to  vote  for 
Outer  Mongolia  in  last  resort.  Transjordan,  whose  territory  and  record 
is  open  to  all  world  is  surely  a  more  respectable  candidate  than  Outer 
Mongolia,  which  is  a  quite  unknown  factor,  and  with  whom  western 
states  have  not  hitherto  been  allowed  to  have  any  dealings.  We  think 
it  would  be  deplorable  if  Outer  Mongolia  were  admitted  and  Trans¬ 
jordan  were  not,  and  that  this  would  incidentally  encourage  Soviet 
Govt  to  put  up  a  Constituent  Republic  next  year  as  their  price  for 
agreeing  to  Transjordan.” 

Our  tentative  view  is  that,  although  legal  position  is  not  clear-cut 
in  view  of  lack  of  precedents  and  differences  in  interpretation  of 
treaties  and  other  international  obligations  and  can  be  argued  ad 
infinitum,  following  considerations  are  important : 

1.  Non-applicability  to  Trans-Jorclan  of  portions  of  Palestine  man¬ 
date  relating  to  Jewish  National  Home  since  1922,  plus  existence  of 
independent  Arab  Govt  in  Trans- Jordan  since  1923,  have  resulted  in 
evolution  of  Trans-Jordan  distinct  and  separate  from  that  of  Palestine 
proper. 

2.  Assembly  of  UN,  including  US,  welcomed  Brit  intention  to 
declare  Trans-Jordan  independent.  Subsequently  League  of  Nations 
at  final  session  last  spring  in  effect  recognized  Trans- Jordan  inde¬ 
pendence  as  accomplished. 

3.  We  could  if  we  desired  abstain  from  voting  on  question  of  Trans¬ 
jordan  admittance  on  ground  that  lapse  of  time  is  required  to  estab¬ 
lish  its  qualifications  for  UN  membership.  Our  abstention  in  this  case 
would,  if  otherwise  desirable,  be  consistent  with  our  long-range  ob¬ 
jective  looking  toward  clear  right  of  permanent  member  of  Council 
to  abstain  from  voting  on  substantive  decisions  without  this  consti¬ 
tuting  veto.6  You  and  Mr.  Cohen7  are  of  course  familiar  with  this 
issue.  Brit  and  Arab  States  however  might  well  question  our  re¬ 
fusal  to  vote  for  Trans-Jordan  in  view  of  our  previous  agreement  to 
admit  two  constituent  Soviet  republics,  India  and  Philippines  and 
our  present  plan  to  vote  in  certain  circumstances  for  admission  of 
Outer  Mongolia.  (See  Deptel  3276  Secdel  412  July  5  pgh  2 -c.) 

4.  Our  failure  to  vote  for  Trans-Jordan  admittance  would  almost 
certainly  give  rise  to  serious  repercussions  against  us  in  Arab  world 
and  would  tend  to  weaken  position  of  Great  Brit  and  ourselves  in 
Middle  East.  We  feel  that  in  view  of  international  situation  we  should 
vote  in  favor  of  admission  even  though  such  action  will  arouse  storm 

6  For  documentation  on  this  matter,  see  pp.  251  ff. 

’  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  Counselor  of  the  Department ;  Mr.  Cohen  was  with  the 
Secretary  at  Paris. 
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of  protest  among  certain  powerful  Zionist  groups  in  US  ancl  else¬ 
where  and  will  result  in  criticism  from  various  members  of  Congress 
who  are  supporting  more  extreme  Zionists.  Do  you  concur  ? 

Supplemental  telegram  on  other  phases  of  membership  question  will 
follow. 

Acheson 


501.AA/7-1246  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  (< Johnson ) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  us  urgent  New  York,  July  12, 1946 — 8 : 15  p.  m. 

[Received  July  12 — 7 :  54  p.  m.] 

418.  Dr.  Quo,  Chinese  delegate,  called  to  see  me  this  morning  on 
three  matters. 

1.  He  has  received  a  telegram  from  the  Chinese  Minister  for  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  regarding  the  application  for  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  of  Outer  Mongolia.  The  Chinese  seem  to  be  disturbed  about 
this  because  of  information  they  have  obtained  that  a  secret  agreement 
exists  between  Outer  Mongolia  and  Soviet  Russia  which  the  Chinese 
believe  would  authorize  the  maintenance  of  Russian  troops  in  Outer 
Mongolia.  Quo  says  that  his  Foreign  Minister  is  of  the  opinion  that 
China  cannot  support  the  application  of  Outer  Mongolia  until  they 
know  more  about  the  terms  of  this  secret  agreement.  This  agreement 
they  believe  may  be  in  violation  of  the  Chinese-Russian  treaty  8  which 
recognized  the  status  of  Outer  Mongolia  as  an  independent  nation  and 
pledged  both  China  and  Russia  to  support  its  application  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  United  Nations.  The  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  has 
suggested  to  Dr.  Quo  that  their  information  regarding  this  secret 
agreement  between  Outer  Mongolia  and  Russia  should  be  allowed  to 
leak  out  to  the  press  without  its  source  becoming  known.  Dr.  Quo  has 
not  yet,  however,  acted  on  this  suggestion.  Although  he  spoke  with  dis¬ 
cretion  he  made  it  clear  that  he  would  welcome  expression  of  opinion 
and  even  suggestions  for  [/rum  ?]  our  government.  The  Chinese  For¬ 
eign  Minister  informed  him  that  the  US  Government  had  expressed  its 
willingness  to  support  the  application  of  Outer  Mongolia  and  had  even 
suggested  to  China  that  the  latter  should  actively  sponsor  the  appli¬ 
cation.  I  asked  Dr.  Quo  where  such  a  US  suggestion  had  been  made  to 
the  Chinese  Government  and  he  said  he  thought  it  was  at  Nanking. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  is  troubled  by  this 
situation  and  what  he  believes  to  be  our  active  sponsoring  of  the  Outer 


See  footnote  12,  p.  417. 
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Mongolia  application.  It  -would  be  appreciated  by  Dr.  Quo  and  might 
be  useful  if  the  Department  can  give  me  a  statement  of  its  views  and 
inform  me  whether  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister’s  information  as 
sent  to  Dr.  Quo  is  correct.  If  the  secret  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Outer  Mongolia  exists  in  fact  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  has  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  Outer  Mongolian  application  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  United  Nations  and  its  possible  qualifications  under  the 
Charter.  I  would  appreciate  any  information  and  views  the  Depart¬ 
ment  may  have  in  this  matter. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  subjects.] 

Johnson 


501.AA/7-1546 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  President  Truman 9 

secret  Washington,  July  15,  1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  You  will  recall  that  on  July  11  we  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  Secretary  in  Paris  in  which  we  informed  him  that 
in  our  opinion  the  United  States  should  vote  in  favor  of  the  admission 
of  Trans-Jordan  into  the  United  Nations  and  asked  for  his  concur¬ 
rence.  In  that  telegram  we  stated  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  us 
to  establish  without  delay  our  attitude  in  the  matter  and  that  we  were 
sending  a  memorandum  to  you  requesting  your  views. 

I  am  attaching  hereto  a  memorandum  which  discusses  in  some  de¬ 
tail  various  factors  involved  in  the  problem  and  sets  forth  the  con¬ 
siderations  which  cause  the  Department  to  feel  that  it  would  be  in 
our  national  interests  to  support  the  application  of  Trans- Jordan  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  let  me  know  whether  you  approve 
the  course  of  action  which  the  Department  suggests.  The  matter  may 
come  up  for  discussion  before  the  Security  Council  Committee  on 
Membership  within  the  next  few  days. 

Faithfully  yours,  Dean  Acheson 


[Enclosure] 

Memorandum  for  the  President 

Subject:  Position  of  United  States  with  Respect  to  Admission  of 
Trans- Jordan  to  United  Nations. 

The  Kingdom  of  Trans- Jordan  which  was  recognized  by  the  British 
Government  as  an  independent  country  on  March  22  of  this  year,  has 


8  Notation :  “Approved  Harry  Truman”. 
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applied  for  membership  in  the  United  Nations  and  the  question  has 
arisen  as  to  whether  or  not  the  delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Security  Council  should  be  instructed  to  vote  for  its  admission.  The 
decision  which  the  United  States  Government  takes  with  regard  to 
this  matter  is  certain  to  have  considerable  repercussions,  both  of  a 
domestic  and  an  international  character. 

Most  of  the  Zionists  and  the  supporters  in  the  United  States  of 
extreme  Zionism  are  opposed  to  the  recognition  of  Trans-Jordan  as 
an  independent  country  and,  therefore,  to  the  admission  of  Trans¬ 
jordan  into  the  United  Nations.  On  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain  and 
the  Arab  world  are  extremely  anxious  that  the  application  of  Trans¬ 
jordan  for  admittance  shall  not  be  rejected. 

[Here  follows  discussion  in  some  detail  of  the  mandate  for  Palestine 
awarded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
on  July  24, 1922.9a] 

It  seems  to  the  Department  that  in  the  absence  of  precedents,  and 
in  view  of  the  possibility  of  various  interpretations  being  placed  upon 
the  language  used  in  the  Mandate,  in  the  American-British  Conven¬ 
tion,10  and  in  other  pertinent  documents,  the  Zionists  can  produce 
plausible  arguments  in  favor  of  their  position.  The  Department  is  of 
the  opinion,  however,  that  the  position  of  the  British  from  the  legal 
point  of  view  is  the  more  sound.  The  Department  also  feels  that  in 
making  its  decision,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  con¬ 
sider  the  factual  and  international  political  aspects  of  the  problem, 
not  solely  those  of  a  legalistic  nature. 

Among  these  Considerations  are  the  following : 

1)  Trans- Jordan  has  been  a  separate  and  autonomous  part  of  the 
Palestine  Mandate  since  1922,  and  those  provisions  of  the  Mandate 
which  related  to  the  Jewish  national  home  have  never  been  applied 
to  territory  East  of  the  Jordan.* 11  The  development  of  Trans- Jordan 
as  an  Arab  state  under  a  separate  Arab  government  has  resulted  in  the 
evolution  of  that  territory  in  a  direction  quite  different  from  that 
taken  by  Palestine  proper.  Even  the  most  extreme  Zionists  have  in 


9a  For  the  terms  of  the  mandate  see  Foreign  Relations,  1924,  vol.  ii,  pp.  213-220. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  special  character  of  the  Palestine  mandate,  see  Marjorie  M. 
Whiteman,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  i,  pp.  630  and  631. 

10  The  mandate  of  Great  Britain  with  respect  to  Palestine  came  into  force  on 
September  20,  1923.  On  December  3,  1924  the  United  States  concluded  with  Great 
Britain  a  convention  (signed  at  London)  defining  the  rights  of  United  States 
nationals  in  Palestine ;  see  Foreign  Relations,  1924,  vol.  ii,  pp.  212  ff.,  or  44  Stat. 
(pt.  3)  2184,  or  Department  of  State  Treaty  Series  No.  728.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  treaties  or  conventions  concluded  by  the  United  States  with  the  mandatory 
states  defining  rights  of  its  nationals  in  the  several  mandated  territories,  see 
Whiteman,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  i,  pp.  618  ff. 

11  This  separate  status  was  established  in  Article  25  of  the  mandate  agreement 
between  the  Council  of  the  League  and  Great  Britain ;  for  text  of  this  article, 
see  Foreign  Relations,  1924,  vol.  ii,  p.  219.  For  a  discussion  of  Trans-Jordan’s 
special  status,  see  Whiteman,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  i,  pp.  630  and  631. 
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the  past  apparently  recognized  the  special  and  semi-independent  posi¬ 
tion  of  Trans-Jordan  within  the  Palestine  Mandate,  and  they  have  not 
taken  exception  to  Article  25  of  the  Mandate  which  sanctioned  the 
exclusion  of  Trans-Jordan  from  the  provisions  relating  to  the  Jewish 
national  home.  Furthermore,  the  population  of  Trans-Jordan  is  almost 
wholly  Arab,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  contains  no  Jewish  residents. 

2)  Great  Britain  has  gone  so  far  in  setting  up  and  recognizing  an 
independent  Kingdom  of  Trans-Jordan  that  it  is  not  now  possible  for 
it  to  change  its  policy  in  this  respect.  Great  Britain,  therefore,  ap¬ 
parently  has  no  choice  other  than  to  support  the  application  of  Trans¬ 
jordan  for  admission  into  the  United  Nations.  If  the  United  States 
should  oppose  the  admission  of  Trans- Jordan,  a  rift  would  take  place 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East  with 
a  resultant  weakening  of  the  position  of  the  Western  Powers  and  a 
decline  of  Western  influence  in  that  area.  Such  a  development  would 
be  extremely  unfortunate  in  the  present  world  situation. 

3)  The  government  of  the  United  States  may  find  it  expedient  to 
vote  reluctantly  for  the  admission  into  the  United  Nations  of  Albania 
and  Outer  Mongolia,  countries  which  have  no  greater  degree  of  inde¬ 
pendence  than  Trans-Jordan.  The  Philippines  and  India  are  already 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain 
to  the  Arab  world  why  the  United  States  in  such  circumstances  should 
oppose  the  admission  of  Trans-Jordan,  which  is  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  Arab  League.  In  this  connection,  it  might  be  pointed 
out  that  the  British  Embassy  has  furnished  the  Department  with  a 
paraphrase  of  instructions  issued  to  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  on  this 
subject.  This  paraphrase  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

[Here  follows  text  quoted  in  fifth  paragraph  of  telegram  3373, 
July  11,  I  p.  m.,  to  Paris,  page  411.] 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations  and  of  the  over-riding  political 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Middle  East, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  delegate  of  the  United  States  be  instructed 
to  vote  for  the  admission  of  Trans-Jordan  to  the  United  Nations. 


501.AA/7-1246  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  United  States  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

secret  Washington,  July  16,  1946 — 7  p.  m. 

140.  Amdel.  Re  first  para  urtel  418,  July  12,  8 :15  p.  m.  1.  Our  atti¬ 
tude  toward  membership  application  Mongolian  People’s  Republic 
remains  as  indicated  to  you  in  Deptel  108,  June  24,  1946,  namely  that 
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we  wish  neither  to  encourage  nor  to  discourage  the  application,  but 
that  if  pressed  we  might  vote  favorably.  Nor  do  we  wish  advise  China 
concerning  attitude  it  shall  assume  in  matter.  Dept  has  not  suggested 
nor  instructed  Emb  Nanking  to  suggest  to  Chinese  that  they  actively 
sponsor  MPR  application. 

2.  Regarding  reported  secret  agreement,  we  note  that  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Mutual  Assistance  between  USSR  and  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia,  signed  Feb  27, 1946  seems  to  authorize  presence  of  Soviet  troops 
in  Outer  Mongolia.  Text  of  treaty  published  in  Dept  Bulletin,  June  2, 
1946,  page  968.  You  may  wish  to  inquire  from  Dr.  Quo  whether  this 
is  Agreement  referred  to. 

3.  Published  text  Sino-Soviet  Treaty  Agreement  of  Aug  14,  1945, 12 
to  which  Dr.  Quo  apparently  refers,  contains  no  provision  pledging 
parties  to  support  an  application  for  membership  by  Outer  Mongolia. 

4.  Dr.  Tan  Shao-hwa,  Min  Chinese  Emb,  July  13,  stated  Chinese 
Govt  not  disposed  raise  objection  to  MPR  admission  but  does  not  feel 
present  moment  is  opportune  for  China  to  work  for  MPR’s  admission. 

Byrnes 


501.AA/7— 1846 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  (Smith)  to  the  Secretary  of 

State 

secret  Moscow,  July  18,  1946 — 10  a.  m. 

[Received  July  18 — 6  :  26  a.  m.] 
2203.  Concern  of  Chinese  Foreign  Office  over  possible  secret  agree¬ 
ment  between  USSR  and  Mongolian  Peoples  Republic  providing  for 
maintenance  of  Soviet  troops  in  MPR  (Department’s  1282,  July  14)  A3 
Department  is,  of  course,  aware  of  USSR-MPR  treaty  of  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  1946,  providing  for  mutual  assistance  (Department  State 
Bulletin  June  2,  page  968).  We  do  not  know  of  any  secret  annexes  or 
other  treaties  specifically  providing  for  maintenance  of  Soviet  troops 
in  MPR. 

We  feel  Chinese  anxiety  over  alleged  secret  agreement  is  unrealistic. 
As  Soviet  satellite  MPR  is  inescapably  bound  to  and  subject  to  USSR 


12  Treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  between  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  signed  at  Moscow,  August  14,  1945,  together 
with  related  agreements  of  the  same  date ;  Department  of  State,  United  States 
Relations  With  China  (Department  of  State  Publication  3573,  Far  Eastern 
Series  30;  Washington,  released  August,  1949),  pp.  5S5  ff.,  or  United  Nations 
Treaty  Series,  vol.  10,  p.  300. 

13  This  was  a  repeat  of  the  first  paragraph  of  telegram  418,  July  12,  8 : 15  p.  m., 
from  New  York ;  see  p.  413. 
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through  operation  of  Soviet  secret  police  and  party  apparatus.  Soviet- 
MPR  treaties,  secret  or  open,  are  therefore  matter  of  form.  Soviet 
penetration  and  control  of  MPR  is  assumed  to  be  so  effective  that 
MPR  army  may  be  regarded  as  under  direction  of  Red  Army  General 
Staff  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  Soviet  military  machine. 
Thus,  unless  MPR  is  confronted  by  major  threat,  there  is  no  need 
for  Red  Army  in  MPR.  If  MPR  is  “threatened”  USSR  has  right  by 
known  treaty  of  February  27  to  send  Red  Army  into  MPR. 

Soviet  military  relationship  to  MPR  scarcely  differs  from  that 
with  Poland  or  Yugoslavia,  both  of  whom  are  members  of  UNO.  If 
we  resist  MPR  entry  into  UNO  simply  because  of  its  military  rela¬ 
tionship  with  USSR  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  USSR  raised  ques¬ 
tion  of  British  military  relationship  with  Iraq  and  India  or  ours  with 
Philippine  Republic. 

Department  repeat  to  Nanking  as  Moscow's  89. 

Smith 


501.AA/7-1946  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  United  States  Representative 
at  the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

SECRET  US  URGENT  WASHINGTON,  July  19,  1946 - 4  p.  111. 

143.  Amdel.  If,  as  appears  to  us,  amendment  membership  Resolution 
necessary  in  order  to  postpone  for  approximately  three  weeks  dead¬ 
line  for  automatic  referral  applications  to  Membership  Committee 
(now  July  15)  and  for  Committee  report  thereon  to  Council  (now 
August  1),  you  may  request  inclusion  matter  on  provisional  agenda 
July  24  meeting  or  arrange  that  some  other  delegation  do  so. 

Form  chosen  should  be  simplest  and  least  controversial  possible. 

We  suggest  you  consider  making  amendment  conform-  with  rules  of 
procedure  and  have  it  provide  Membership  Committee  with  report  to 
SC  35  days  prior  to  opening  Assembly  on  applications  received  up 
to  that  time.  This  will  avoid  confusion  on  part  applicants  between 
resolution  and  rules  which  has  existed  heretofore  and  will  give  addi¬ 
tional  period  grace  for  receipt  applications  as  contrasted  possible 
alternative  report  set  dates  such  as  Aug  19  on  applications  received 
by  Aug  5.  This  also  keeps  matter  open  without  necessity  further  action 
should  Assembly  be  further  postponed.14 

Byrnes 


“  Tire  opening:  date  of  the  General  Assembly  had  been  moved  from  September 
3  to  September  23. 
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501.AA/7-2046  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  United  States  Representative 
at  the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

secret  Washington,  July  20,  1946 — 11  a.  m. 

145.  Amdel.  1.  Dept  believes  it  desirable  to  press  Soviet  Govt  for 
its  interpretation  of  Potsdam  commitment  to  support  admission  quali¬ 
fied  neutral  states  to  UN.  You  should,  accordingly,  seek  earliest 
occasion  to  speak  to  Gromyko  along  following  lines : 

(a)  Various  neutral  States  have  inquired  re  our  attitude  toward 
their  admission,  and  we  believe  at  least  some  have  made  similar 
inquiries  of  other  Security  Council  Members  including  Soviet  Union 
and  United  Kingdom. 

(b)  In  Chapter  X  of  Potsdam  Agreement  (see  Membership  Book, 
Part  III,  Item  5  15)  three  Powers  pledged  themselves  to  support  appli¬ 
cations  for  membership  from  those  states  that  remained  neutral  during 
war  and  fulfill  qualifications  of  Article  4  of  Charter.  Express  excep¬ 
tion  was  made  in  case  of  Spain.  Potsdam  Agreement  has  direct  appli¬ 
cation  to  present  situation  in  which  one  neutral  has  already  applied 
and  others  have  made  inquiries  allowing  reasonable  assumption  that 
their  submission  of  applications  depends  on  attitude  of  Potsdam 
signatories.  We  think  Potsdam  powers  obligated  in  fairness  neutrals 
to  interpret  Potsdam  clearly  and  remove  doubts  in  minds  neutrals. 

( c )  This  Govt  believes  that  only  reasonable  interp retation  Potsdam 
agreement  is  that  three  powers  should  vote  favorably  on  applications 
of  Sweden,  Afghanistan,  Iceland,  Portugal,  and  Eire,  and  application 
of  Switzerland  when  Swiss  in  position  to  accept  obligations  of  Charter 
and  that  powers  should  make  this  known  to  neutrals  on  inquiry. 

Above  States  (1)  were  neutral  during  the  war  and  (2)  fulfill 
qualifications  set  forth  in  Article  4  of  Charter. 

{d)  We  assume  that  Soviet  Union  and  UK  will  likewise,  pursuant 
to  Potsdam  Agreement,  support  applications  from  any  or  all  of  above 
States.  This  Govt  desires  to  know  if  this  assumption  correct  as  far  as 
Soviet  Union  is  concerned.  If  Gromyko  can  give  no  definite  answer 
this  Govt  would  appreciate  his  making  telegraphic  inquiry  of  Moscow. 

(e)  If  Gromyko  should  raise  question  of  States  other  than  those 
listed  in  sub-para  (c)  above,  whether  or  not  they  have  applied,  you 
might  say  that  you  have  no  views  beyond  those  expressed  in  your 
interview  July  3.  Assume  you  will  seek  if  possible  to  confine  discussion 
to  obligations  accepted  by  Three  Powers  at  Potsdam. 

36  This  book  is  found  in  tho  master  files  of  the  Reference  and  Documents  Section 
of  the  Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs  (IO  Files). 
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2.  You  should  in  your  discretion  speak  also  to  Cadogan  as  rep  of 
Potsdam  signatory. 

3.  For  your  background  information,  at  Under  Secretary’s  meeting 
Friday  morning,  course  described  above  was  approved  in  preference 
to  approach  discussed  with  you  yesterday. 

Byrnes 


501.  A  A/ 7— 2046 

Memorandum,  of  Telephone  Conversation ,  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Northern  European  Affairs  ( Gumming ) 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  July  20,  1946. 

Mr.  Aminoff,  the  Counselor  of  the  Swedish  Legation,  telephoned 
me  this  morning.  He  said  that  day  before  yesterday  the  Soviet  Min¬ 
ister  in  Stockholm  had  delivered  to  the  Acting  Swedish  Foreign 
Minister  a  memorandum  setting  forth  the  Soviet  reply  to  Sweden’s 
inquiry  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  towards  a  Swedish 
application  for  admission  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  memorandum  in  translation  reads  as  follows: 

“The  Soviet  Government  takes  a  positive  attitude  towards  Swedish 
admittance  to  UNO.  At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Government  con¬ 
siders  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  its  representatives  can  not  dur¬ 
ing  consideration  of  the  matter  in  the  UNO  refrain  from  taking  into 
account  the  attitude  of  other  countries  concerning  admittance  to  UNO, 
also  of  countries  who  have  already  expressed  such  desires.” 

Mr.  Aminoff  said  that  since  the  Soviet  reply  was  obviously  some¬ 
what  cryptic,  the  Acting  Swedish  Foreign  Minister  had  asked  the 
Soviet  Minister  for  clarification.  The  Soviet  Minister  had  replied 
that  he  could  add  nothing  to  the  text  of  the  memorandum  which  he 
had  just  delivered. 

Mr.  Aminoff  said  that  he  would  appreciate  our  transmitting  fore¬ 
going  information  in  confidence  to  Mr.  Flerschel  V.  Johnson. 


501.AA/7— 2946  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
(Johnson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  us  urgent  New  York,  July  29, 1946 — 7:45  p.m. 

[Received  July  29 — 7 :  27  p.  m.] 
45S.  I  had  this  morning  a  talk  with  Gromyko  as  suggested  in  the 
Department’s  telegram  No.  145,  July  20, 11  a.  m. 

I  told  Gromyko  that  several  neutral  states  had  made  inquiries  of 
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us  regarding  our  attitude  toward  their  admission  to  the  United  Nations 
and  that  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  some  at  least  of  them  had  made 
similar  inquiries  of  other  Security  Council  members.  I  referred  to 
Chapter  10  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement  and  the  pledge  of  the  Three 
Powers  to  support  applications  of  the  neutrals  with  the  exception  of 
Spain  who  could  fulfill  the  qualifications  of  Article  4.  I  said  that  he 
must  be  aware  that  Sweden  and  Portugal  and  possibly  other  neutral 
states  had  hesitated  to  forward  their  applications  for  fear  that  one 
of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Council  would  vote  against  them. 
I  referred  to  our  talk  of  July  3  and  remarked  that  I  felt  certain  he 
understood  exactly  what  my  views  were  on  each  of  the  neutral  states. 

Gromyko  said  that  he  still  had  no  instructions  as  to  the  attitude 
which  would  be  taken  on  applications  from  these  states.  I  asked  him 
if  he  would  not  try  to  get  an  indication  of  Moscow’s  attitude  and 
said  that  I  thought  the  neutral  countries  who  were  considering  apply¬ 
ing  ought  to  get  some  sort  of  clearance,  particularly  as  there  seemed 
to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  them  could  not  qualify  under 
the  terms  of  the  Charter.  Gromyko  registered  no  objection  but  said 
that  several  states  had  already  made  their  applications  and  mentioned 
particularly  Outer  Mongolia  and  Albania.  He  asked  me  in  what  order 
I  thought  the  applications  would  be  considered  in  the  Membership 
Committee.  I  replied  that  it  seemed  logical  to  me  for  the  applications 
to  be  considered  in  chronological  order  and  that  the  facts  found  by 
the  Committee  on  all  the  applications  should  be  embodied  in  a  single 
report.  I  reminded  him  that  at  our  previous  talk,  he  said  all  applica¬ 
tions  should  be  considered  on  their  individual  merits  and  that  I  did 
not  see  why  it  was  necessary  to  connect  consideration  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  one  state  with  that  of  another.  Gromyko  replied  that  they 
were  connected  in  fact.  I  asked  him  if  he  meant  “political”  and  he 
said  yes.  I  did  not  disagree  with  his  statement  as  both  of  us  under¬ 
stood  each  other  perfectly  and  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  get  into 
argumentative  discussion.  He  attempted  to  argue  the  case  of  Albania 
as  a  matter  of  right.  I  told  him  I  had  given  him  our  views  on  Albania 
at  our  earlier  meeting,  that  I  hoped  Albania  would  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  qualify,  that  I  personally  hoped  that  all  the  recognized 
states  of  the  world  could  qualify  under  the  Charter  and  be  admitted 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  reminded  him  that  the  Greeks  have  indicated 
objections  to  Albania  and  their  intention  to  bring  those  objections 
before  the  Council.  He  then  commented  that  the  Greeks  not  only  dis¬ 
liked  Albania  but  also  Bulgaria  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries. 

In  regard  to  Outer  Mongolia,  I  said  that  we  know  very  little  about 
that  country  and  nothing  as  to  whether  it  is  qualified  to  assume  the 
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obligations  imposed  by  the  Charter.  I  said  that  conditions  in  Outer 
Mongolia  were  unknown  not  only  to  us  but  to  the  world,  to  which  he 
replied  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  could  get  all  the 
information  they  wanted  about  that  country.  He  did  not  say  Iioay.  He 
said  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  statistical  evidence  to  prove  that 
Outer  Mongolia  in  fact  had  a  \Tery  good  moral  claim  to  membership, 
that  they  had  participated  actively  and  in  considerable  numbers  in 
actual  combat  against  the  Japanese. 

The  only  country  on  which  he  tried  to  draAv  me  out  was  Trans¬ 
jordan.  I  told  him  our  policy  in  regard  to  Trans-Jordan  had  not  yet 
been  formulated  and  that  as  he  well  kneAv  it  had  important  political 
implications  in  this  country. 

It  is  obvious  that  Gromyko  understands  our  point  of  view  and  knows 
that  we  understand  his.  He  did  not  commit  himself  specifically  on  any 
country  but  he  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  Russian  support  of 
Albania  and  Outer  Mongolia  may  go  to  the  point  of  insisting  on  their 
admission  as  a  condition  for  admitting  western  European  states  whose 
intrinsic  claims  to  membership  not  even  he  would  question.  He  was 
very  good  humored  throughout  the  interview  and  promised  to  let  me 
knoAv  of  anything  he  got  from  Moscoav.  As  a  parting  shot  when  I  Avas 
leaving,  he  said  that  consideration  of  Outer  Mongolia  and  Albania 
Avould  in  fact  ha\Te  a  connection  with  consideration  of  applications  of 
other  states.  I  said:  “You  mean  a  political  connection?”  He  laughed 
and  said  yes. 

Johnson 


740.00119  Councll/S-346  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  Paris 

SECRET  US  URGENT  WASHINGTON,  August  3,  1946 — 10  p.  m. 

3844.  Secdel  588.  Membership  Committee  SC  organized  last  week 
begin  substantive  discussion  Monday.16  (Reur  3805,  August  3 — Delsec 
770)  17  Procedure  favored  generally  Committee  but  Russia  not  agreed 


16  The  Committee  on  the  Admission  of  New  Members  of  the  Security  Council 
was  convened  on  July  31  and  held  its  last  meeting  on  August  20.  Summaries  of 
the  sessions  of  the  Committee,  found  in  the  Daily  Summary  telegrams  of  the 
United  States  Delegation,  Series  501.BC,  Department  of  State  Central  Files,  are 
not  printed.  The  report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Security  Council  is  found  in 
United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  Security  Council,  First  Year,  Second 
Series,  Supplement  No.  Jt,  pp.  53-148,  annex  7 ;  hereafter  cited  as  SC,  1st  yr., 
2nd  series,  Suppl.  No.  Jf. 

17  Not  printed.  The  Department  had  been  requested  to  “telegraph  the  latest 
developments  concerning  application  for  United  Nations  membership,  summariz¬ 
ing  the  present  status  and  giving  an  estimate  of  the  probable  chances  of  each 
state. 

“If  we  should  not  accept  Albania’s  application,  have  you  any  information  to 
indicate  how  this  might  affect  the  chances  of  other  applicants?”  (740.00119- 
Council/8-346). 
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discuss  private  session  each  application  chronological  order  received 
Albania,  Mongolia,  Afghanistan,  Transjordan,  but  not  vote  finally  on 
any  application  until  all  reviewed  preliminary  stage.  We  believe  above 
procedure  will  be  followed. 

In  addition  above  countries  UN  announced  receipt  Irish  applica¬ 
tion  yesterday.  Portugal  tells  us  they  filed  yesterday  and  Iceland  in¬ 
forms  filing  today.  Siam  also  expected  file. 

Sweden  has  not  yet  acted.  They  have  been  attempting  but 
unable  obtain  outright  advance  assurance  from  Soviets.  Do  not 
know  what  they  will  do.  In  conversation  with  Johnson,  Gromyko 
has  not  committed  himself  but  implied  fairly  clearly  they  tie 
applications  together.  We  think  almost  certain  necessary  vote 
affirmatively  Albania,  and  probably  Mongolia  to  obtain  admis¬ 
sion  Iceland,  Portugal,  Eire  and  Sweden  if  latter  applies.  We 
are  prepared  finally  if  necessary  to  do  this  but  British  thus  far  show 
no  indication  do  likewise.  Above  is  key  situation.  May  be  difficulty 
with  French  on  Siam.  China  dislikes  Mongolian  application  but  will 
probably  follow  us.  Dutch  and  others  appear  unenthusiastic  on 
Albania  and  Mongolia. 

In  Committee  next  week  we  intend  stall  and  reserve  position  on 
Albania  and  Mongolia  at  least  until  we  know  Sweden's  decision  and 
probably  through  initial  series  of  discussions  which  may  smoke  out 
Soviets  somewhat.  We  will  frankly  tell  what  concerns  us  about  Albania 
and  indicate  need  of  better  information  Mongolia. 

At  proper  moment  will  probably  be  necessary  attempt  strike  bargain 
Soviet  possibly  other  prominent  members  anticipating  objective 
affirmative  vote  all  states  listed  with  our  agreeing  vote  for  Albania 
and  Mongolia  if  they  vote  for  the  three  and  four  Western  European 
neutrals. 

Sent  Paris ;  repeated  New  York  for  Herschel  J ohnson.ls 

Acheson 


501.AA/8-616  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  United  States 
Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

secret  Washington,  August  6,  1946 — 8  p.  m. 

155.  USdel.  We  are  prepared  to  approve  admission  of  following 
group  of  states :  Sweden,  Iceland,  Eire,  Portugal,  Afghanistan,  Siam, 
Transjordan,  Albania,  and  Outer  Mongolia.  You  may  in  your  discre¬ 
tion  approach  Soviet  and  any  other  delegations  with  proposal  to  admit 

18  Repeated  to  New  York  as  telegram  151. 
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whole  group.  We  suggest  proposal  might  preferably  be  made  after 
more  definite  info  on  Sweden’s  intentions  is  received  and  after  pre¬ 
liminary  review  of  all  applications  is  at  least  substantially  completed 
but  before  vote  on  any  controversial  application.  General  considera¬ 
tions  stated  in  Deptel  153,  Aug  5,  7  p.  m.,19  also  in  our  view  remain 
val  id. 

In  making  proposal,  U.S.  seeks  apply  Charter  in  broad,  fair  and 
tolerant  spirit  to  achieve  quickly  objective  of  admitting  broadly  repre¬ 
sentative  group  of  States.  You  should  of  course  make  clear  that  if 
Soviet  and  other  Permanent  Council  Members  cannot  agree  on  full 
list  this  Government  reserves  its  attitude  on  each  of  above  States. 
However,  for  your  info  and  appropriate  use,  if  French  oppose  Siam 
we  would  still  hope  agreement  could  be  reached  on  rest  of  list,  and 
we  will  support  Siam  regardless  of  French  position. 

Aciieson 


501.AA/S-1446  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
(J  ohnson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  urgent  New  York,  August  14, 1946 — 3  p.  m. 

[Received  August  14 — 2  :  36  p.  in.] 

491.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  in  my  office 
this  morning,  at  which  Lawford  (UK)  and  Raynor  and  Popper 
(US del)  were  present. 

Sir  Alexander  said  that  he  regarded  Albania  and  the  Mongolian 
People’s  Republic  (MPR)  as  clearly  unsuited  for  membership  at 
this  time.  He  told  me  that  his  instructions  were  to  oppose  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  these  two  states.  He  felt  that  if  the  Russians  in  retaliation 
vetoes  other  candidates,  it  should  be  left  to  them  to  explain  the  reason 
for  their  actions  in  the  Security  Council.  Cadogan  said  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  approve  any  attempt  to  make  a  deal  with  the  Russians. 
Pie  thought  that  if  any  horse-trading  was  to  be  done,  Gromyko  should 
start  it.  Pie  had  no  objection  to  our  talking  with  the  Russians,  how¬ 
ever,  and  asked  to  be  informed  of  the  results. 

I  told  Sir  Alexander  that,  in  previous  conversations  with  Gromyko, 
the  latter  had  agreed  that  political  considerations  were  in  fact  in¬ 
volved  in  this  matter.  I  argued  that  we  were  desirous  that  the  four 
European  neutrals — Sweden,  Iceland,  Portugal,  and  Ireland — should 
be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  at  this  time,  and  that  we  would  be 
willing  to  agree  to  the  admission  of  Albania  and  the  MPR  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  admission  of  the  neutrals.  I  said  that  if  the  neutrals 
were  not  admitted  now,  it  might  be  more  difficult  to  bring  them  in 


18  Not  printed. 
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later,  especially  since  the  Soviets  might  couple  their  admission  with 
a  demand  for  admission  of  the  Baltic  Soviet  republics  or  other  unac¬ 
ceptable  conditions. 

Cadogan  reiterated  that  his  present  instructions  did  not  permit  him 
to  agree  to  the  admission  of  Albania  and  the  MPR.  He  thought  that 
the  odds  were  100  to  1  that  the  Soviets  would  not  agree  to  our  proposal. 
Replying  to  my  argument  that  we  might  have  to  pay  a  higher  price 
in  the  future,  he  said  he  felt  he  could  not  yield  to  that  kind  of 
blackmail. 

It  was  his  personal  opinion  that  possibly  the  British  might  agree 
to  postpone  consideration  of  the  Albanian  application  for  one  year, 
but  that  it  would  probably  be  many  years  before  conditions  in  Outer 
Mongolia  were  sufficiently  advanced  and  sufficiently  clear  to  the  out¬ 
side  Avorld  to  permit  the  admission  of  the  MPR.  He  said  that  it  was 
obvious  that  the  Soviets  were  prepared  to  link  together  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  Mongolia  and  Trans-Jordan,  and  appeared  to  feel  certain 
that  the  Soviets  had  now  closed  the  door  to  their  approval  of 
Trans- Jordan. 

We  then  discussed  the  procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  Committee. 
The  British  feel  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  reach  decisions  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Committee  as  a  whole  on  the  various  applications. 
They  would  favor  a  report  in  which  each  applicant  was  considered 
separately,  and  in  which  the  various  opinions  held  with  regard  to 
each  were  set  forth. 

As  Sir  Alexander  prepared  to  leave,  I  pressed  him  as  to  what  his 
attitude  would  be  if  the  Russians  agreed  to  admit  all  the  applicants 
on  the  basis  I  had  suggested.  He  replied  that  in  that  case  he  would 
leave  it  to  London  to  make  the  decision  and  that  he  could  not  honestly 
say  that  he  liked  the  position  we  were  taking.  However,  it  is  my 
impression  that  in  the  last  analysis  he  would  reluctantly  agree  to  a 
settlement  on  the  basis  which  I  proposed  to  him. 

Johnson 


501.AA/8— 1446 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversations ,  hy  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss) 

[Washington,]  August  14, 1946. 
Mr.  Raynor  called  late  yesterday  afternoon  to  say  that  the  Member¬ 
ship  Committee  had  yesterday  completed  its  first  preliminary  survey 
of  applicant  states.  This  now  brought  up  the  question  of  whether  we 
should,  as  we  had  been  planning,  proceed  to  explain  to  the  Russians 
our  position  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  vote  favorably  for  Albania 
and  Outer  Mongolia  unless  we  were  satisfied  that  states  such  as 
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Portugal,  Ireland,  Iceland  and  Sweden,  which  we  consider  more 
representative  of  states  eligible  for  application  than  are  Albania  and 
Outer  Mongolia,  can  also  be  assured  of  admittance.  Mr.  Raynor  said 
that  Mr.  Plerschel  Johnson  had  made  an  appointment  with  Sir 
Alexander  Cadogan  at  the  latter’s  request  for  10 : 30  this  morning. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  most  anxious  that  he  have  the  views  of  Mr. 
Hickerson,  Mr.  Henderson  and  myself  by  that  time. 

After  talking  to  Mr.  Hickerson  20  and  Mr.  Henderson  21  this  morning 
I  called  Mr.  Raynor  back  and  said  that  we  still  felt  the  conversations 
with  the  Russians  would  be  desirable ;  Mr.  Henderson,  in  fact,  thought 
they  had  already  taken  place.  Consequently  we  felt  that  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Raynor  should  try  to  persuade  Sir  Alexander  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  course  and  unless  Cadogan  disagreed  we  should  go  ahead.  I 
said  that  Mr.  Hickerson  seemed  to  feel  that  if  Cadogan  did  disagree 
we  might  reconsider  the  matter  in  the  light  of  Cadogan’s  view's. 

Mr.  Raynor  thanked,  me  for  this  information  and  said  that  he 
would  let  me  know  in  any  event  the  outcome  of  the  talk  with  Cadogan. 

We  then  discussed  briefly  the  situation  as  it  may  develop,  whether 
we  do  or  do  not  have  private  discussions  on  the  matter  with  the 
Russians.  The  Russians  have  said  that  they  will  vote  for  Afghani¬ 
stan,  that  they  have  an  open  mind  as  to  Iceland  and  to  Sweden,  and 
that  the}7  cannot  support  but  reserve  the  right  to  consider  again 
Trans-Jordan,  Portugal,  Ireland  and  Siam.  We  agreed  that  if  the 
Russians  should  veto  Trans- Jordan  and/or  Siam  but  not  oppose  the 
others  we  would  probably  cast  our  vote  in  favor  of  all  applicants. 
However,  if  we  knew  that  the  Russians  were  going  to  veto  any  one 
or  more  of  the  four  European  neutrals,  we  would  probably  take  the 
position  that  we  could  not  vote  in  favor  of  Albania  or  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia  in  as  much  as  we  considered  that  an  equally  representative  state 
or  equally  representative  states  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  admission 
at  this  time.  Mr.  Raynor  pointed  out,  as  he  had  last  night,  that  in 
order  to  be  able  to  act  intelligently  we  really  needed  to  know  what 
the  Russians  would  do  about  these  four  European  states  in  as  much 
as  we  would  have  to  vote  on  Albania  and  Outer  Mongolia  before  the 
Russians  would  have  to  vote  on  the  four  European  states.  This  is  the 
chief  reason  why  Mr.  Raynor  and  Mr.  Johnson  feel  that  it  is  desirable 
that  we  promptly  explain  our  position  informally  to  the  Russians. 


Later  Mr.  Raynor  called  to  say  that  he  and  Mr.  Johnson  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  talk  with  Sir  Alexander.22  Pie  said  that  Sir  Alexander 

""John  D.  Hickerson,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs. 

/  Loy  W.  Henderson,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs. 
22  See  telegram  491,  August  14,  3  p.  m.,  from  New  York,  supra. 
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does  not  believe  our  proposal  has  much  chance  of  success  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  opposition  to  it,  saying  that  he  did  not  believe  in  bargain¬ 
ing  over  principles.  However,  he  also  said  that  he  thought  the 
Russians  should  come  to  him  if  they  wanted  to  bargain. 

Mr.  Raynor  commented  that  he  understood  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Lawford  that  Sir  Alexander’s  instructions  would  permit  him  to 
go  along  with  us.  However,  Sir  Alexander  took  the  position  in  his  talk 
with  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Raynor  that  his  instructions  did  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  do  so.  Sir  Alexander  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
United  States  going  ahead  with  its  talks  with  the  Russians  provided 
it  was  made  clear  that  the  British  had  not  agreed  to  our  proposal. 

Mr.  Raynor  said  he  understood  from  the  foregoing  that  Sir 
Alexander  wished  to  vote  against  both  Albania  and  Outer  Mongolia 
and  therefore  would  not  be  willing  to  agree  at  this  stage  to  support  the 
applications  of  these  countries  provided  the  Russians  agreed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  four  European  neutrals.  However,  Sir  Alexander  said  that 
if  the  United  States  should  succeed  in  reaching  agreement  with  the 
Russians  he  would  report  the  situation  to  his  government,  probably 
without  recommendations. 

Mr.  Raynor  believes  that  if  we  succeed  in  reaching  an  agreement 
with  the  Russians  that  the  British  will  in  fact  come  along  and  will 
not  take  action  that  would  jeopardize  the  agreement.  He  said  that 
Mr.  Johnson  had  concluded  his  conversation  by  saying  that  he  planned 
to  go  ahead  and  talk  to  the  Russians  anyway. 

I  spoke  to  Mr.  Hickerson  and  told  him  of  the  foregoing  and  he 
agreed  that  Mr.  Johnson  should  go  forward  with  his  proposed  talks 
with  the  Russians.  I  notified  Mr.  Raynor  to  this  effect.23 


501.  A  A/ 8— 1546  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
(Johnson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  u.s.  urgent  New  York,  August  15, 1946 — 6  p.  m. 

[Received  6:29  p.  m.] 
300.  I  have  just  had  a  talk  with  Gromyko  along  the  lines  of  the 
Department’s  155,  August  6, 8  p.  m. 

He  said  that  his  instructions  were  definite  in  regard  to  Portugal, 
Ireland,  Transjordan  and  Siam,  that  not  only  would  Russia  take  a 
negative  attitude  toward  these  four  countries  in  the  Membership  Com¬ 
mittee  but  he  would  vote  against  them  in  the  Security  Council.  He 

23  Detailed  summaries  of  the  completion  of  the  Committee’s  consideration  of 
the  membership  applications,  and  the  debate  attending  the  drafting  and  approval 
of  the  report  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  Committee,  are  found  in  telegrams 
495,  August  14,  503,  August  14  and  506,  August  20,  none  printed  (501.BC/8-1446, 
501.AA/8-1446,  and  501. AA/8-2046. ) 
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said  that  there  is  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  these  countries  do 
not  have  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
Ireland  and  Portugal  it  is  clear  from  their  attitudes  in  the  past  that 
they  do  not  desire  relations  with  Russia.  The  Russian  stand  on  these 
countries,  he  said,  is  one  of  principle  and  that  he  knows  of  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  attitude  may  be  changed.  Sweden  and  Iceland  he 
mentioned  favorably  as  having  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  ami 
as  being  otherwise  eligible  from  the  Russian  point  of  view. 

He  then  spoke  warmly  about  the  candidacy  of  Outer  Mongolia, 
emphasizing  particularly  the  fact  that  Outer  Mongolia  had  contributed 
to  the  limit  of  her  ability  in  the  promotion  of  the  war  against  J apan. 
His  remarks  conveyed  the  suggestion  that  the  attitude  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  toward  Outer  Mongolia  might  have  a  bearing  on  the  Russian 
attitude  toward  Sweden,  Iceland  and  Afghanistan  whose  applica¬ 
tions  on  their  own  merits  Russia  would  be  disposed  to  favor.  He  did 
not  mention  Albania  in  this  connection,  although  he  referred  warmly 
to  that  country’s  claim  to  membership. 

I  thanked  him  for  his  statement  and  said  I  regretted  his  expressed 
attitude  that  opinions  of  other  countries  about  Outer  Mongolia  should 
in  any  way  affect  decisions  on  other  applications.  lie  countered  that 
remark  by  saying  that  Russia  felt  the  merits  of  Outer  Mongolia, 
despite  the  primitive  state  of  development  of  that  country,  were  as 
fully  entitled  to  consideration  as  those  of  countries  who  had  not 
made  any  direct  contribution  to  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  Japan. 

Gromyko’s  remarks  gave  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Russian  deci¬ 
sion  against  Ireland,  Portugal,  Transjordan  and  Siam  is  a  fixed  one. 
He  may  have  wished,  however,  to  give  this  impression  at  the  present 
time  in  the  hope  that  might  influence  our  attitude.  It  is  not  possible 
from  what  he  said  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  whether  Russia  will  veto 
all  or  some  of  the  other  applicants  if  Outer  Mongolia  is  not  admitted. 

I  am  communicating  the  substance  of  this  talk  orally  to  Cadogan 
and  Yelloso  and  I  may  have  talks  also  with  Hsia  and  Parodi  if  it  seems 
later  advisable.24 

Johnson 


501.AA/S-2146  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  United  States 
Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

secret  Washington,  August  21, 1 94G — 8  p.  m. 

164.  Amdel.  With  regard  to  Gromyko’s  objection  to  Siam’s  applica¬ 
tion  for  membership  based  on  fact  Siam  and  USSR  do  not  have  dip- 

24  Pedro  L.  Velloso  and  Alexandre  Parodi  were  Representatives  on  the  Security 
Council  for  Brazil  and  France,  respectively,  and  C.  L.  Hsia  was  an  Alternate 
Representative  for  China. 
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lomatic  relations  we  are  reliably  informed  that  in  1941  the  two  gov¬ 
ernments  were  negotiating  on  establishment  of  such  relations  and  that 
these  conversations  were  interrupted  by  war.  Following  end  of  war 
Siam  renewed  negotiations  and  at  present  has  asked  Soviet  govt  to 
grant  agreement  for  Siamese  Minister  to  Moscow.  A  Siamese  news¬ 
paper  dated  July  17  writes  that  diplomatic  relations  between  USSR 
and  Siam  are  in  process  of  being  established;  that  Siamese  govt  has 
selected  its  diplomatic  representative  but  that  agrement  has  not  yet 
been  given  by  Soviet  govt. 

We  are  informed  that  Siamese  Charge  d’Affaires  in  Washington 
has  visited  Soviet  Embassy  and  informed  it  of  his  govt’s  attempt  to 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with  Soviet  Union.  Siamese  Charge 
d’Aifaires  states  that  Soviet  Embassy  was  unaware  of  these  develop¬ 
ments  and  would  inform  Gromyko.  It  seems  possible,  therefore,  that 
Russia  may  withdraw  its  opposition  to  Siam’s  application.  In  this 
event,  France  might  feel  its  opposition  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 

Acheson 


501.AA/S— 2246  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  United  States 
Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

secret  Washington,  August  22,  1946 — 3  p.  m. 

165.  USclel.  1.  In  event  your  informal  conversations  on  membership 
question  do  not  result  in  securing  adequate  support  for  admission 
representative  group  of  states,  you  should  make  initial  statement  in 
SC  along  following  lines.25  We  will  send  subsequently  resolution  26  in 
support  of  which  this  statement  should  be  made. 

From  the  inception  of  plans  for  the  creation  of  the  United  Rations 
it  has  been  clearly  recognized  that  the  organization  should  move 
toward  universality  of  membership.  In  the  world  conflict  which  ended 
only  a  year  ago,  the  several  United  Nations  had  a  most  vivid  realiza- 


25  The  statement  as  delivered  to  the  Security  Council  by  Mr.  Johnson  at  the 
morning;  session  on  August  28  followed  this  text  closely ;  see  SC,  1st  yr.,  2nd 
series,  pp.  41  ff. 

29  Telegram  168,  August  23,  4  p.  m.  The  draft  resolution  read :  “The  Security 
Council  having  received  applications  for  membership  submitted  to  the  Organ¬ 
ization  by  Albania,  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic,  Afghanistan,  Transjordan, 
Ireland,  Portugal,  Iceland,  Siam  and  Sweden  ; 

“Having  pursuant  to  its  rules  of  procedure  and  to  its  resolution  of  May  17, 1946 
as  amended,  referred  the  above-mentioned  applications  to  its  Membership  Com¬ 
mittee  for  examination  and  report,  and 

“Having  received  and  considered  the  Membership  Committee’s  report,  which 
indicates  that  individual  consideration  has  been  given  to  each  application 

“Recommends  to  the  General  Assembly  that  it  admit  to  membership  the  follow¬ 
ing  applicants:  [Here  follows  list  of  the  above  nine  applicants].”  (501.AA/8- 
2346).  The  resolution  proposed  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  United  States  on 
August  28  (morning  session)  was  the  same  as  the  above  except  for  the  omission 
of  Siam  and  changes  in  nomenclature ;  see  SC,  1st  yr.,  2nd  series,  pp.  42  and  43. 
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tion  of  the  interdependence  of  all  peoples  and  all  parts  of  the  world. 
That  great  coordinated  effort,  in  which  the  forces  of  the  various  United 
Nations  met  the  enemy  throughout  the  world,  was  a  lesson  to  all  that 
took  part  in  it.  Now,  with  the  memories  of  the  fighting  and  the  sacri¬ 
fices  already  growing  dimmer,  it  is  necessary  not  to  forget  the  funda¬ 
mental  lesson  that  the  interdependence  of  the  world  demands  its  unity 
in  efforts  to  ensure  peace,  that  the  talents  and  energies  of  all  peoples 
must  be  united  in  an  organized  effort  to  this  end.  If  they  are  not, 
those  left  out  inevitably  become  a  source  of  danger  or  at  best  an  unused 
resource.  If  the  United  Nations  is  to  be  successful,  no  major  state  can 
be  left  out  of  it  any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  conference  at  San  Francisco  created  the  Charter.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  first  session  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  meetings  of  the  other 
United  Nations  organs  held  in  London  at  the  time,  the  structure  of  the 
organization  was  substantially  completed.  We  believe  that  one  of  the 
important  constructive  acts  of  the  coming  assembly  meetings  should 
be  the  logical  nest  step — the  expansion  of  membership  to  include  all 
presently  eligible  applicants.  The  organization  cannot  afford  to  func¬ 
tion  any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  without  the  cooperation 
of  every  qualified  state.  It  should  in  its  very  first  year  seek  as  great 
universality  as  is  possible.  The  General  Assembly  will  not  meet  again 
this  year  after  the  coming  session.  It  may  not  meet  again  for  a  full 
12  months  after  that  session.  Unless  favorable  action  is  now  taken 
by  the  Council  on  applications  before  it  the  organization  must  carry 
on  for  some  time  with  a  less  representative  membership  than  is 
necessary. 

My  Government  proposes  that  the  Council  take  broad  and  far¬ 
sighted  action  to  extend  the  membership  of  the  United  Nations  now, 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  Article  4  of  the  Charter. 
It  accordingly  proposes  that  the  Council  now  recommend  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  the  admission  of  all  the  present  applicants.  We  do  not 
disguise  the  fact  that  we  have  misgivings  about  some  of  the  appli¬ 
cants,  especially  Albania  and  Outer  Mongolia.  Our  doubts  and  ques¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  these  applicants  were  fully  and  clearly  stated 
during  the  proceedings  of  the  Membership  Committee. 

If  there  were  among  the  present  applicants  an  entity  that  was  not  a 
State  in  the  international  sense,  or  one  that  lacked  the  governmental 
powers  or  material  means  of  carrying  out  the  obligations  of  the 
Charter,  we  would  not  make  this  proposal.  In  order  to  accelerate  the 
achievement  of  universality  of  membership  we  are  prepared,  on  the 
basis  we  have  suggested,  to  resolve  the  questions  we  have  had  as  to  the 
complete  readiness  of  some  applicants  to  assume  the  obligations  of  the 
Charter.  Accordingly,  the  essence  of  our  proposal  is  that  the  Council 
now,  in  a  spirit  of  fair-mindedness  toward  all  present  applicants  and 
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in  the  best  interests  of  the  organization  recommend  that  the  Assembly 
admit  them  all  to  membership. 

2.  In  event  foregoing  proposal  fails  of  acceptance  you  should  find 
opportunity  prior  to  actual  voting  on  individual  cases  to  make  state¬ 
ment  27  along  following  lines  : 

I  must  express  the  deep  regret  and  grave  concern  of  my  Government 
over  the  rejection  of  what  is,  in  our  view,  the  fair  and  wise  way  to 
apply  the  Charter  provisions  as  to  membership.  My  Government  is, 
however,  determined  to  minimize  the  adverse  results  of  such  rejection 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  It  does  not  propose  to  agree  to  what  is 
in  its  judgement  an  arbitrary  use  of  power  to  bring  about  the  rejection 
of  clearly  qualified  applicants  and  the  admission  of  doubtful  appli¬ 
cants.  That  in  our  opinion  would  be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Membership  Committee  of  the  Security  Council  is  established 
pursuant  to  the  Eules  of  Procedure  to  provide  a  means  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  applications  and  report  thereon  to  the  Council.  It  was  clearly 
contemplated  that  problems  seen  by  the  Members  in  connection  with 
any  application  should  be  brought  forward  in  the  Committee,  so  that 
an  opportunity  would  exist  for  clarifying  the  issues  and,  if  possible, 
removing  doubts  in  advance  of  the  formal  proceedings  in  the  Council. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Membership  Committee  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  problems  connected  with  the  applications 
of  Albania  and  Outer  Mongolia  were  raised  by  my  Government  and 
others  at  the  proper  place  and  time — that  is,  during  consideration  of 
the  applications  by  the  Committee.  The  difficulties  raised  pertained 
directly  to  the  qualifications  of  the  two  applicants  as  measured  by  the 
Charter.  Since  then,  little  has  been  brought  forward  by  either  of  the 
two  applicants  or  by  the  Permanent  Member  that  so  strongly  spon¬ 
sored  their  applications,  to  remove  the  grounds  for  our  misgivings. 

When  the  applications  of  Eire  and  Portugal  were  considered,  no 
substantial  questions  concerning  their  qualifications  under  the  Charter 
were  raised  by  any  Member.  The  Delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union  merely 
stated  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  support  their  admission.  This 
attitude  has  been  maintained  although  it  has  not  been  attended  by  any 
explanation,  in  terms  of  the  Charter,  of  why  the  two  States  concerned 
are  thought  not  to  be  qualified. 

The  United  States  firmly  believes  that  in  the  admission  of  new 
members  there  should  be  no  compromise  with  principles.  The  decision 
upon  any  application  should  be  made  according  to  the  objective  stand¬ 
ards  of  Article  4  of  the  Charter.  These  requirements  are  that  the 


27  The  statement  made  to  the  Security  Council  by  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  afternoon 
of  August  28  was  identical  with  this  draft ;  see  SC,  1st  yr.,  2nd  series,  pp.  54  and  55. 
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applicant  be  a  State  in  the  international  sense,  that  it  be  peace-loving 
and  that  it  be,  in  the  judgement  of  the  organization,  able  and  willing 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  contained  in  the  Charter.  Whether  or  not 
a  State  qualifies  for  admission  to  membership  depends  upon  its  posses¬ 
sion  of  those  qualifications.  It  does  not  depend  upon  other  considera¬ 
tions.  It  does  not  depend  for  example  upon  the  existence  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  any  particular  Member.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  most 
reliable  evidences  of  statehood  is  the  acceptance  of  the  entity  as  a  Stale 
by  other  States  generally,  its  reception  into  the  international  com¬ 
munity  of  States.  But  this  is  far  from  saying  that  the  Charter  justifies 
a  Member  in  making  its  vote  on  an  application  depend  on  its  own  direct 
relations  with  the  applicant’s  Government. 

It  would  be  a  manifest  injustice  and  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  Nations  if  Portugal  and  Eire,  whose  qualifications  for 
membership  have  not  been  seriously  challenged,  should  be  rejected 
while  two  applicants  concerning  which  such  material  doubts  have 
been  raised  by  a  number  of  Members,  should  be  recommended  for 
admission.  The  result  would  be  to  make  the  membership  of  the  United 
Nations  unrepresentative  of  the  qualified  states  of  the  world.  The 
world  will  not  understand  why,  in  its  first  consideration  of  new  mem¬ 
bers,  the  organization  had  chosen  to  admit  the  doubtful  and  reject  the 
qualified.  Such  a  precedent  would  be  most  unfortunate. 

My  Government  must  therefore  propose  that,  in  the  circumstances, 
the  Council  not  recommend  at  this  time  the  admission  of  Albania  and 
Outer  Mongolia.  We  should  dislike  to  cast  an  adverse  vote.  However, 
if  other  members  insist  upon  bringing  these  two  applications  to  a 
vote,  we  shall  have  to  vote  adversely  on  both  applications. 

I  therefore  move  that  the  Council  not  take  action  at  this  time  on  the 
applications  of  Albania  and  Outer  Mongolia.28 

Aciieson 


501. AA/S— 2346  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
( Johnson )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  us  urgent  New  York,  August  23, 1946 — 7  p.  m. 

[Received  7  :  20  p.  m.] 

515.  Reference  my  telephone  conversations  this  afternoon  with 
Alger  Hiss  and  Hayden  Raynor. 

At  the  meeting  today  on  initiative  of  Secretary  General  Lie,  Parodi, 


28  Repeated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Paris  as  telegram  4280,  Secdel  726. 
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Hsia,  Gromyko,  Cadogan,  Lange,29  Sobolev  30  and  I  were  present.  In¬ 
formal  discussion  of  membership  problem  was  initiated  by  Secretary 
General  Lie,  who  made  earnest  plea  for  admission  of  all  9  candidates. 
He  also  implored  the  members  having  the  right  of  veto  not  to  exercise 
this  right  in  the  case  of  applications  for  membership  in  the  UN.  He 
told  the  group  that  he  thought  use  of  the  veto  for  this  purpose  would 
be  damaging  to  the  prestige  of  the  UN  and  would  further  lower  the 
esteem  of  the  Security  Council  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Public  opin¬ 
ion,  he  thought,  already  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  veto  had  been 
too  frequently  employed.  He  said  that  he  knew  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  US,  Mexico  and  Brazil  favored  the  admission  of  all  the 
applicants,  and  that  he  believed  certain  other  members  of  the  Council 
would  also.  He  was  also  aware  of  strong  objections  which  had  been 
raised  by  other  states  represented  on  the  Council. 

I  then  spoke  myself,  confirming  Lie’s  statement  that  the  US  favored 
admission  of  all  the  applicants,  and  gave  at  length  our  reasons  for  this 
view.  I  told  my  colleagues  that  my  Government  desired  me  to  make 
our  position  in  this  matter  clear  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council, 
when  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Membership  would  be  considered 
and  that  a  statement  of  our  views  had  been  prepared  which  I  would 
then  place  on  the  record.  I  told  them  that  I  had  copies  of  this  state¬ 
ment  with  me  and  would  distribute  them  to  all  the  members  present. 
I  expressed  the  hope  that  all  of  them  would  be  able  to  give  the  US 
their  support  in  the  Council  on  this  important  question.  I  concluded 
by  saying  that  I  must  necessarily  reserve  the  position  that  my  Govern¬ 
ment  would  take  on  applications  of  individual  states  in  the  event  that 
all  members  of  the  Council  did  not  give  their  support  to  our  proposal 
for  admission  of  all  9  applicants. 

Parodi  then  asked  me  if  I  would  have  to  reserve  my  position  in  the 
event  that  France  should  be  unable  to  cast  an  affirmative  vote  for 
Siam.  He  indicated  that  he  wished  to  vote  affirmatively  for  Siam,  but 
that,  pending  the  outcome  of  the  talks  now  taking  place  in  Washington 
between  representatives  of  F ranee  and  Siam,  he  would  have  to  oppose 
the  Siamese  application  under  present  instructions.  I  asked  him  if  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  abstain  from  voting  if  it  became 
necessary  to  vote  before  the  Washington  talks  had  reached  a  favorable 
conclusion.  He  said  that  he  was  sorry,  but  that  under  his  present  in¬ 
structions  he  would  have  to  oppose  the  Siamese  application. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  group  was  that  the  effect  of  abstention 
by  a  member  of  the  Council  is  not  determined.  If  one  of  the  powers 

29  Oscar  Lange,  Polisli  Representative  on  the  Security  Council. 

30  A.  A.  Sobolev,  United  Nations  Assistant  Secretary-General  for  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  Affairs. 
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possessing  the  veto  should  abstain,  the  controversial  question  might 
therefore  arise  as  to  whether  it  was  not  a  veto  by  implication.31 

Cadogan  said  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  say  now  what  his  attitude 
toward  our  proposal  would  be,  that  he  could  not  give  it  his  support 
under  present  instructions,  but  that  he  would  telegraph  London 
immediately. 

Gromyko  said  that  he  would  state  his  views  on  our  proposal  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Cadogan  informed  me  privately  afterwards  that  he  regretted  that 
he  could  not  give  my  proposal  his  full  support,  but  that  his  present 
instructions  made  it  impossible.  He  also  indicated  that  he  did  not 
personally  agree.  I  know  that  Cadogan  feels  strongly  on  the  subject 
of  Albania  and  Outer  Mongolia,  and  believes  that  those  countries 
should  not  be  admitted  at  the  present  time.  His  views  probably  reflect 
those  of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  He  said  that  he  would  not  make 
any  recommendation  on  our  proposals  and  that  if  Gromyko  should 
speak  at  the  Council  first,  indicating  that  he  accepted  our  proposition, 
the  British  then  might  be  able  to  support  it,  but  that  he  would  not 
speak  before  Gromyko.  I  gathered  from  this  remark  that  Cadogan 
feels  that  if  all  other  members  of  the  Council,  including  the  Russians, 
accept  our  proposal,  the  British  Foreign  Office  may  allow  him  to  go 
along. 

Lie  informed  me  privately  that  Gromyko  told  him  yesterday  that 
he  would  vote  against  Portugal  and  Ireland.  Since  the  meeting  this 
afternoon,  I  have  spoken  individually  with  all  the  other  members  of 
the  Council  who  were  not  present,  and  have  sent  them  copies  for  their 
confidential  information  of  the  statement  of  our  position  that  I  shall 
make  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  Brazilian,  Mexican  and 
Egyptian  delegates  have  assured  me  of  their  full  support.  Van 
Kleifens 32  has  not  yet  committed  himself,  but  talked  favorably  and 
said  that  the  thing  which  troubled  him  most  was  the  Albanian  dis¬ 
regard  for  treaty  obligations.  I  told  him  that  that  point  troubled  us 
also,  but  that  for  the  sake  of  the  broader  interest  involved  in  securing 
admission  of  all  9  applicants,  we  would  be  willing  to  pass  over  our  very 
real  objections  to  Albania.  I  made  clear  to  each  of  those  who  were  not 
present  at  the  meeting  in  Lie’s  quarters  that,  if  our  proposals  were 
not  supported  by  all  members  of  the  Council,  the  US  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  reserve  its  position  on  individual  states. 

Johnson 


31  For  documentation  on  this  problem  as  part  of  the  larger  question  of  voting 
procedures  of  the  Security  Council  under  Article  27  of  the  Charter,  see  pp.  251  ff. 

32  Eelco  van  Kleifens,  Netherlands  Representative  on  the  Security  Council. 
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501. AA/8— 2646  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
{Johnson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  urgent  New  York,  August  26,  1946—1 :  30  p.  m. 

[Received  1 : 48  p.  m.] 

517.  Reference  my  515,  August  23,  6:50  p.  m.  Cadogan  came  to 
see  me  this  morning  to  discuss  the  membership  problem.  Although 
he  did  not  say  so  specifically,  I  gathered  he  has  received  instructions 
from  the  Foreign  Office.  He  said  he  did  not  wish  to  use  the  veto  on 
our  over-all  proposition  for  admission  of  the  9  applicants  but  that 
after  I  had  spoken  he  would  have  to  make  a  statement  himself  ex¬ 
pressing  the  British  doubts  about  Albania  and  Mongolia.  I  told  him 
that  in  the  event  the  French  are  unable  to  support  Siam,  we  will 
consider  the  possibility  of  then  proposing  the  admission  of  8  mem¬ 
bers  but  that  final  decisions  on  this  point  had  not  been  reached.  He 
thought  the  idea  a  good  one  and  said  that  he  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  supporting  it  as  a  second  proposition  upon  failure  of  the  first.  I 
told  him  that  if  we  fail  on  both  and  voting  goes  by  individual  coun¬ 
tries  that  we  would  have  to  vote  against  Albania  and  Mongolia.  His 
instructions  are  the  same. 

Hasluck’s  33  attitude  is  uncertain.  I  talked  with  him  Saturday  and 
he  said  that  he  had  telegraphed  the  text  of  our  proposed  statement 
to  Evatt 34  with  a  request  for  instructions.  The  Australian  attitude 
is  difficult  to  understand.  His  reservations  on  the  report  of  the  Mem¬ 
bership  Committee  do  not  make  sense  and  seem  to  me  contrary  to 
clear  stipulations  of  the  Charter.  The  general  Australian  attitude 
seems  to  be  that  the  voting  should  be  by  separate  states  but  I  have 
pressed  Hasluck  our  view  that  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  each  individual  case  in  the  Council  if  we  can  do  so. 

I  would  appreciate  the  Department’s  views  as  soon  as  possible  re¬ 
garding  the  proposal  that  we  suggest  voting  on  8  states  if  the  F rench 
have  to  oppose  Siam.  I  will  try  to  see  Parodi  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Council  on  Wednesday.  If  he  still  has  rigid  instructions  to  oppose 
Siam  and  would  therefore  have  to  vote  against  our  proposal  for 
admitting  all  9  applicants,  we  might  consider  whether  our  initial 
proposal  should  not  be  for  8  applicants,  provided  Parodi  will 
previously  request  a  postponement  of  Siam. 

Johnson 


83  Paul  Hasluck,  Australian  Representative  on  the  Security  Council. 

84  Herbert  V.  Evatt,  Australian  Minister  for  External  Affairs. 


L'i'.l 


310-101—72- 
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501.AA/8-2646  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
{Johnson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  us  urgent  New  York,  August  26, 1946 — 6 : 15  p.  m. 

[Received  August  26 — 5 :  30  p.  m.] 
520.  Reference  my  517,  August  26,  2 :  30  p.  m.  Lie  told  me  today  that 
both  Gromyko  and  Sobolev  had  been  much  impressed  by  the  extent 
and  character  of  our  proposals  regarding  membership  as  outlined 
orally  and  in  our  draft  statement  at  the  meeting  reported  in  my  515, 
August  23. 

Lie  indicated  his  belief  that  Sobolev  who  is  now  in  Paris  will 
endeavor  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  not  to  oppose  our 
proposal  for  admission  of  all  9  members.  Gromyko  has  told  Lie  that 
he  has  definite  instructions  to  veto  the  applications  of  Portugal,  Ire¬ 
land  and  Trans-Jordan.  Lie  now  believes  that  both  Gromyko  and 
Sobolev  will  use  their  influence  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth  to  secure 
modification  of  the  instructions.  Lie  stated  that  he  has  talked  per¬ 
sonally  with  each  member  of  the  Security  Council  and  urged  that  our 
proposal  be  accepted. 

Johnson 


501.AA/8-2646  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  August  26,  1946 — 6  p.  m. 

171.  Amdel.  The  following  for  your  guidance  in  event  Greece  or 
Yugoslavia  asks  to  participate  in  SC  discussion  Albanian  membership 
application : 

As  a  general  rule  US  favors  full  participation  in  SC  deliberations 
of  all  states  whose  interests  are  specially  afl’ectecl  by  question  under 
discussion.  In  matter  of  SC  consideration  membership  applications, 
however,  US  believes  that  in  general  this  question  is  not  one  in  which 
interests  of  any  one  or  several  members  are  specially  affected ;  rather  it 
is  of  interest  to  all  members  that  applicants  meet  qualifications  set  forth 
Article  4  of  Charter.  It  is  for  SC  and  GA  to  judge  each  applicant  on 
basis  information  available. 

In  present  case  all  Members  UN  not  members  of  SC  were  given 
opportunity  on  basis  Australian  resolution  adopted  by  Membership 
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Committee  Aug  1 35  to  present  to  that  Committee  factual  information 
on  applicants.  Furthermore,  we  assume  any  further  written  communi¬ 
cations  could  be  brought  to  attention  SC. 

Final  decision  as  to  membership  rests  with  GA,  thus  providing- 
forum  for  full  oral  presentation  views  by  all  members. 

We  believe  Greek  request  to  participate  SC  discussion  more  valid 
than  Yugoslav  because  of  Greek  assertion  it  is  still  in  state  of  war 
with  Albania  but  do  not  wish  to  support  participation  of  either.  US, 
however,  does  not  feel  this  question  of  sufficient  importance  to  take  a 
position  in  matter.  Accordingly,  you  should  go  along  with  general 
sentiment  of  Council.36 

Aceieson 


740.00119  Council/ 8-2646  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  France  ( Caffery ) 

SECRET  U.S.  URGENT  WASHINGTON,  AllgUSt  26,  1946 - 6  p.  111. 

4381.  Secdel  751.  I  asked  Bonnet 37  today  if  his  Govt  could  not  be 
persuaded  abstain  from  voting  on  our  intended  proposal  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  all  9  applicants  to  UN  rather  than  veto  it  because  one  of  the 
applicants  was  Siam.  ReDeptel  4353. 33  He  replied  he  was  almost  cer¬ 
tain  it  could  not.  Because  time  is  so  short,  I  then  suggested  that  the 
Fr  Rep  to  S.C.  propose  an  amendment  to  our  proposal  excluding 
Siam  and  reducing  number  of  applicants  to  8.  Fie  would  then  propose 
that  consideration  of  Siamese  application  should  be  postponed  for  30 
days,  at  which  time  France  as  result  conversations  now  going  on  in 
Wash  with  Siamese  for  settlement  outstanding  problems  and  termi¬ 
nation  technical  state  of  war,  hoped  to  be  in  position  no  longer  oppose 
Siamese  application.  Bonnet  is  cabling  suggestion  Paris  with  request 
Parocli  be  instructed  prior  Council  meeting  Wed  morning. 

Sent  Paris  as  4381  rptd  London  as  6262  and  New  York  as  170. 

Acheson 

35  See  SC,  1st  yr.,  2nd  series,  Suppl.  No.  4,  P-  55. 

36  Repeated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Paris  as  telegram  43S2. 

37  Henri  Bonnet,  French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

38  August  24  (Secdel  740),  not  printed.  This  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
addressed  to  the  attention  of  the  Counselor  of  the  Department  (Cohen)  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs  (Matthews)  who  were  at  Paris 
with  the  Secretary,  described  briefly  talks  with  the  French  Representative  on 
the  Security  Council  (Parodi)  at  New  York,  and  instructed:  “Since  French 
veto  would  complicate  already  difficult  negotiations  would  appreciate  if  one  of 
you  could  raise  same  point  with  Baudet,  Chief  Far  Eastern  Section  [French] 
FonOff.  Since  French  seem  sympathetic  our  proposal  for  broad  UN  membership 
some  possibility  of  new  instructions  on  Siamese  application  may  exist.”  (740.00119 
Council/8-2246) 
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501.  A  A/ 8-2746 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Southeast  Asian  Affairs  ( Moffat ) 

[Washington,]  August  27,  1946. 

Mr.  Bhakdi 39  called  by  appointment  at  his  request  and  informed 
us  that  the  Siamese  delegation  had  decided  to  submit  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lie 
on  Wednesday  morning  requesting  postponement  of  consideration  of 
the  Siamese  membership  application.  I  inquired  the  reason  for  their 
proposal  and  what  they  proposed  to  say,  pointing  out  that  it  seemed 
difficult  to  avoid  either  placing  themselves  in  an  embarrassing  and 
perhaps  ridiculous  position  (as  such  action  might  be  construed  as  an 
admission  that  they  were  not  peace-loving)  or  else  as  an  attack  upon 
the  French  (which  would  make  their  negotiations  with  the  French 
very  difficult  if  not  impossible).  Mr.  Bhakdi  stated  it  was  proposed  to 
state  merely  that  there  were  conversations  in  progress  between  the 
F rench  and  the  Siamese  in  an  effort  to  settle  their  differences  and  they 
were  requesting  postponement  of  consideration  of  their  application 
pending  such  settlement.  He  stated  further  that  he  thought  such  move 
would  be  of  assistance  to  us  because  they  knew  we  were  anxious  to 
minimize  vetoes  and  to  them  because  this  course  of  action  had  been 
decided  prior  to  the  delegation  leaving  Bangkok.  He  explained  that 
Siam  was  determined  to  avoid  a  French  veto  because  the  reaction  in 
Siam  to  a  veto  would  be  so  serious  that  border  incidents  and  anti- 
French  feeling  would  inevitably  increase.  The  French  would  use  such 
incidents  to  attack  the  good  faith  of  the  Siamese  Government  and  by 
pointing  to  such  incidents  injure  the  Siamese  position. 

I  explained  that  Prince  Svasti  had  mentioned  at  lunch  time  that 
Bhakdi  would  be  in  to  inquire  our  views  regarding  such  a  Siamese 
move  and  two  or  three  of  us  personally  had  been  giving  thought  to 
various  moves  which  might  be  made ;  that  these  were  purely  personal 
thoughts  and  not  Department  views.  I  explained  confidentially  the 
proposed  American  resolution  in  which  our  interest  favoring  univer¬ 
sality  was  so  great  that  I  thought  we  would  be  willing  to  have 
Siam  temporarily  excluded  from  the  resolution  if  by  such  action 
individual  voting  on  other  countries  could  be  avoided.  I  explained 
that  there  seemed  to  us  to  be  three  procedures  by  which  this  could  be 
accomplished :  that  it  was  possible  the  French  might  move  to  postpone 
consideration  of  Siam,  we  might  make  such  a  motion,  or  the  Siamese 
might  request  such  postponement.  I  reiterated  that  this  proposal  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Siam  qua  Siam.  I  then  pointed  out  that  if  our 
resolution  was  in  any  event  defeated  and  there  were  individual  votes 
taken  on  each  country,  doubtless  there  would  be  numerous  vetoes. 


29  Charge  d’Affaires,  Siamese  Legation. 
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It  seemed  to  us  in  that  event  that  possibly  our  good  offices,  if  both  the 
Siamese  and  French  approved,  might  be  used  to  urge  a  postponement 
of  consideration  of  the  Siamese  application  in  order  not  to  jeopardize 
the  negotiations.  He  stated  that  if  that  situation  should  arise  the 
Siamese  for  their  part  would  appreciate  such  exercise  of  good  offices 
by  the  United  States. 

I  inquired  whether  in  any  motions  for  postponement  the  Siamese 
would  prefer  a  fixed  date  not  later  than  the  termination  of  the  General 
Assembly  meeting  or  an  indefinite  date  which,  if  the  conversations 
were  not  concluded  before  the  end  of  the  General  Assembly  meeting, 
would  result  in  a  postponement  of  action  on  their  application  for  a 
year.  Mr.  Bhakdi  stated  that  the  Siamese  would  prefer  an  indefinite 
postponement  and  then  explained  that  the  French  appeared  to  con¬ 
sider  that  their  potential  veto  or  support  of  the  Siamese  membership 
application  was  a  trump  card  in  their  negotiations.  This,  he  said,  was 
not  so.  Siamese  membership  in  UN  is  not  so  important  to  Siam  as  to 
warrant  their  giving  way  to  the  French  as  the  price  of  such  admission. 

I  inquired  at  least  twice  of  Mr.  Bhakdi  whether  the  Siamese  de¬ 
cision  to  withdraw  its  complaint  had  definitely  been  decided  upon  and 
he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  I  stated  that  we  would  consider  further 
the  various  possibilities  which  we  had  discussed  and  that  I  would 
telephone  him  that  evening  any  views  which  the  Department  might 
have  on  the  various  possibilities  which  I  had  outlined.  I  suggested 
that  Mr.  Konthi 40  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Raynor  in  New  York  before 
he  presented  the  Siamese  letter  to  ascertain  any  very  late  developments. 


After  conferring  with  Mr.  Hiss  and  Mr.  Wallner,41  I  telephoned 
Mr.  Bhakdi  in  the  evening  that  it  was  the  view  of  the  Department  that 
the  decision  as  to  whether  Siam  would  request  a  postponement  of 
consideration  of  its  membership  application  was  one  which  the 
Siamese,  after  consideration  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to 
themselves,  must  make  solely  from  their  own  point  of  view.  I  said  the 
Department  would  appreciate  knowing  definitely  what  action  the 
Siamese  decided  upon  so  that  it  might  decide  what  action  if  any  it 
wished  to  take.  I  also  said  that  the  Department  thought  that  if  the 
Siamese  decided  to  request  postponement  the  French  should  be  so 
informed  and  that  if  the  Siamese  did  not  wish  to  tell  them  directly  we 
would  be  willing,  if  authorized  by  them,  to  have  Mr.  Raynor  inform 
M.  Parodi. 


40  Mr.  Konthi  Suphamongkhon  was  in  charge  of  the  special  Siamese  delegation 
that  was  negotiating  with  the  French  regarding  the  border  disputes. 

11  "Woodruff  Wallner,  Acting  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  Affairs. 
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Later  that  evening;  in  the  course  of  conversation  Mr.  Bhakdi  in- 
formed  me  that  the  Siamese  delegation  had  decided  to  present  the 
note  to  Mr.  Lie  requesting  postponement  of  the  membership  applica¬ 
tion.  The  note  would  be  along  the  lines  he  had  indicated  in  the 
afternoon.  Mr.  Bhakdi  also  stated  that  the  Siamese  would  be  glad  to 
have  Mr.  Raynor  inform  M.  Parodi  of  their  decision. 

A[bbot]  L[ow]  M  [off at] 


501.AA/S-2746  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  United  States 
Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

secret  Washington,  August  27,  1946 — 6  p.  m. 

172.  USdel.  You  may  after  proposing  resolution  favoring  admission 
9  applicants  accept  amendment  to  postpone  Siamese  application  as 
indicated  in  Deptel  170,  Aug  26.42  In  that  case  you  should  make 
statement  along  following  lines : 

The  US  believes  Siam  is  qualified  for  membership  in  the  UN  now. 
We  recognize  however  the  special  character  of  Siam’s  case  in  that  (a) 
question  of  its  continued  possession  of  territories  gained  through 
Japanese  aggression  is  material  to  its  qualifications  for  membership, 
and  (b)  this  question  is  now  subject  of  special  negotiations  at  Wash¬ 
ington  between  the  two  Governments  concerned.  We  believe  these 
negotiations  should  and  can  succeed  in  the  immediate  future.  While 
we  reluctantly  therefore  will  accept  postponement  of  action  on  the 
Siamese  application  at  this  time,  we  look  forward  to  action  being 
taken  upon  it  by  the  SC  in  time  for  consideration  of  the  application 
by  the  GA  at  the  forthcoming  session.43 

Acheson 


[For  the  basic  United  States  position  at  the  Security  Council 
meetings  on  August  28  regarding  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Admission  of  New  Members,  see  telegram  165,  August  22,  3  p.  m., 
to  New  York,  page  429.  A  United  States  declaration  in  favor  of  uni¬ 
versality  of  membership  was  accompanied  by  a  warning  from  the 
Acting  United  States  Representative  (Johnson)  that  the  United 

42  Telegram  4381,  Secdel  751,  August  26, 6  p.m.,  to  Paris,  p.  437. 

43  This  statement  was  not  made  by  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Konthi  Suphamongkhon, 
special  Siamese  representative  in  Washington,  sent  a  letter  on  August  28  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  requesting  that  “consideration  of  Siam’s 
application  by  the  Security  Council  be  adjourned  until  a  settlement  of  the  dispute 
in  question  [with  France]  has  been  effected.”  This  letter  was  read  to  the  Council 
by  the  President  of  the  Council  on  August  28  just  prior  to  the  submission  of  the 
United  States  proposal  by  Mr.  Johnson.  For  text  of  the  Siamese  letter  and  the 
Council  President’s  remarks,  see  SC,  1st  yr.,  2nd  series,  p.  41. 
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States  Government  reserved  its  position  should  its  proposal  not  be 
accepted  (SC,  1st  yr 2nd  series ,  p.  52).  See  ibid .,  pages  52  and  53, 
regarding  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  proposal.  For  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Security  Council  on  this  question  on  August  28,  see 
ibid.,  pages  40  ff. 

In  the  voting  upon  individual  applications  that  followed  on 
August  29  the  applications  of  Afghanistan,  Iceland,  and  Sweden 
were  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Security  Council.  Concerning  the 
remaining  applications,  the  United  States  voted  in  favor  of  Eire, 
Portugal,  and  Trans-Jordan  and  against  Albania  and  the  Mongolian 
People’s  Republic.  For  the  proceedings  of  the  Security  Council  on 
August  29,  see  ibid.,  pages  81  ff. 

The  Security  Council’s  recommendation  for  the  admission  of 
Afghanistan,  Iceland,  and  Sweden  was  subsequently  transmitted  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  a  special  report  (United  Nations  document 

S/177).] 


IO  Files  :  SD/A/C.1/26 

Department  of  State  Position  Paper  44 

secret  [Washington,]  October  4,  1946. 

Position  of  the  United  States  Concerning  the  Recommendations 
of  the  Security  Council  on  the  Admission  of  New  Members  to 
the  United  Nations 

THE  PROBLEM 

Of  the  nine  applications  for  membership  thus  far  presented  to 
the  Organization,  three  have  been  acted  upon  favorably  by  the  Security 
Council  and  transmitted  with  its  recommendation  to  the  Assembly 
for  final  action.  These  three  applicant  States  are  Afghanistan,  Ice¬ 
land  and  Sweden.  One  applicant  (Siam)  requested  postponement  of 
consideration  of  its  application,  two  applications  (Albania  and  the 
People’s  Republic  of  Outer  Mongolia)  did  not  receive  seven  affirma¬ 
tive  votes  in  the  Council,  and  three  applications  (Eire,  Portugal  and 
Transjordan)  were  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  General  Assembly,  which  lias  the  final  decision  on  the  admission 
of  new  members  will  in  any  case  have  its  first  occasion  not  only  to 
act  on  applications  but  also  to  develop  general  policies  and  express  its 

44  Prepared  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Second  Part 
of  the  First  Session  of  the  General  Assembly :  for  documentation  regarding  the 
composition  and  organization  of  the  Delegation,  and  arrangements  effected  in 
preparation  for  the  General  Assembly  session,  see  pp.  40  ff.  There  had  been  a 
second  postponement  of  the  date  for  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  from 
September  23  to  October  23. 
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views  on  the  subject  of  membership  as  a  whole.  General  dissatisfaction 
over  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  Security  Council  on  membership 
applications  may  be  reflected  in  proposals  in  the  Assembly. 

Under  present  procedure,  each  membership  application  is  referred 
by  the  Secretary-General  to  the  Security  Council  for  consideration. 
The  Council,  if  it  approves  the  application,  makes  a  favorable  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  decides  finally  whether  or 
not  to  admit  the  applicant  to  membership.  The  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  may  propose  a  change  of  procedure  whereby  membership  appli¬ 
cations  will  be  submitted  first  to  the  Assembly,  referred  by  it  to  the 
Council  for  a  recommendation,  and  acted  upon  finally  by  the  Assembly 
upon  receipt  of  the  Council’s  recommendation.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
or  not  this  proposal  is  designed  to  provide  a  means  of  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  a  veto  of  membership  applications  in  the  Security 
Council. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  We  should  support  and  vote  favorably  on  the  applications  of 
Afghanistan,  Iceland  and  Sweden. 

2.  We  favor  thorough  study  and  debate,  looking  toward  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  suitable  resolutions  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the  member¬ 
ship  problem  as  a  whole,  including  the  criteria  for  admission,  and  the 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  Organization  with  respect  to  member¬ 
ship. 

3.  We  see  no  particular  value  in  Assembly  consideration  at  this  time 
of  the  applications  rejected  by  the  Security  Council — those  of  Albania, 
the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic,  Transjordan,  Eire  and  Portugal. 
We  should  express  this  point  of  view  but  should  also  state  that  we  do 
not  oppose  such  consideration. 

4.  In  case  the  Assembly  should  vote  to  consider  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  applications,  any  U.S.  statements  on  those  applications 
would  be  made  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  then  existing  and  of 
our  previous  proposals  in  the  Council. 

5.  Any  proposals  involving  questions  concerning  constitutional 
aspects  of  the  Soviet  veto  of  certain  applications  on  grounds  not  found 
in  the  Charter  should  be  considered  primarily  in  connection  with  the 
other  proposals  on  the  general  problem  of  the  veto.45  However,  our 
objections  to  the  wisdom  of  these  Soviet  vetoes  may  be  expressed 
wherever  pertinent  during  consideration  of  membership  questions. 

6.  We  should  favor  full  discussion  of,  but  should  not  support,  an 
Australian  proposal,  if  presented,  for  adoption  of  a  fixed  procedure 


46  See  documentation  concerning  the  question  of  the  voting  procedure  of  the 
Security  Council  under  Article  27  of  the  Charter,  pp.  251  ff. 
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whereby  all  membership  applications  should  be  considered  first  by  the 
Assembly,  referred  by  it  to  the  Security  Council  for  a  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  acted  upon  finally  by  the  Assembly  after  receipt  of  the 
recommendation.46 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Position  Taken  by  ZJ.S.  Toward  Membership  Problem  Thus  Far. 

(a)  General 

Article  4  of  the  Charter  provides : 

“1.  Membership  in  the  United  Nations  is  open  to  all  other  peace- 
loving  states  which  accept  the  obligations  contained  in  the  present 
Charter  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Organization,  are  able  and  willing 
to  carry  out  these  obligations. 

“2.  The  admission  of  any  such  state  to  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  will  be  effected  by  a  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council.” 

This  Government  has  strongly  espoused  the  principle  that  the 
United  Nations  must,  in  order  to  be  fully  effective,  attain  as  broad  and 
representative  a  membership  as  possible  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
It  has  taken  a  series  of  steps  to  further  this  end. 

It  proposed  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Security  Council 
on  May  IT,  1946  providing  in  substance  that  all  applications  received 
up  to  July  15  (a  date  subsequently  postponed  three  weeks)  be  con¬ 
sidered  together  by  a  Committee  of  the  Security  Council  and  that  the 
Council  itself  act  upon  all  these  applications  in  time  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  thereon  to  the  General  Assembly  at  this  session.  In  appro¬ 
priate  cases,  the  Department  informed  non-member  governments  of 
its  willingness  to  support  applications  for  membership  submitted  by 
them. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Membership  Committee  of  the  Security 
Council  it  expressed  its  support  for  Afghanistan,  Ireland,  Portugal, 
Iceland,  Siam  and  Sweden.  It  reserved  its  position  with  respect  to 
Transjordan  and,  while  declaring  that  it  had  an  open  mind  toward 
the  applications  of  Albania  and  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic,  ex¬ 
pressed  doubts  concerning  the  qualifications  of  those  two  applicants 
for  membership. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on  August  27  [38],  the  U.S. 
Representative  made  a  strong  declaration  in  favor  of  universality  of 


46  The  substance  of  this  paper  was  adopted  to  constitute  virtually  the  whole 
of  a  position  paper  drafted  by  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  entitled  “Admission  of  New  Members  to  the  United  Nations”, 
October  28,  not  printed  (IO  Files,  document  US/A/C.1/8).  For  certain  changes 
made,  to  bring  the  document  up  to  date,  and  to  reflect  the  thinking  of  the  Dele¬ 
gation  as  expressed  in  a  Delegation  meeting  on  October  29,  see  minutes  of  the 
October  29  meeting,  infra. 
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membership  and  proposed  a  resolution  providing  for  a  favorable 
recommendation  upon  all  applicants  but  Siam,  which  had  requested 
that  consideration  of  its  application  be  postponed.  In  proposing 
this  resolution,  the  American  representative  stated  that  while  this 
Government  continued  to  have  misgivings  concerning  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  Albania  and  Outer  Mongolia  it  was  prepared,  in  the  interest 
of  helping  the  Organization  to  make  as  rapid  strides  as  possible 
toward  universality  of  membership,  and  applying  the  terms  of  the 
Charter  in  a  broad  and  fairmindecl  way,  to  resolve  its  questions 
with  regard  to  some  applicants  in  case  the  other  members  of  the 
Council  would  join  in  the  proposed  action.  It  was  made  clear  that 
in  case  our  proposals  should  not  be  accepted  the  position  of  the 
U.S.  toward  each  application  was  reserved.  The  resolution  was 
opposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Australia,  and  in  the  voting  upon 
individual  applications  which  ensued,  only  the  applications  of 
Afghanistan,  Iceland,  and  Sweden  were  unopposed.  Albania  received 
five  votes  and  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  six,  these  applications 
being  thus  rejected  by  lack  of  the  necessary  seven  votes.  The  Soviet 
Union  vetoed  the  applications  of  Transjordan,  Eire,  and  Portugal 
on  the  expressed  ground  that  it  had  no  diplomatic  relations  with 
these  applicants.  This  ground  is,  of  course,  not  found  in  Article  4  of 
the  Charter  and  is  hence  objectionable  as  a  matter  of  policy  if  not 
contrary  to  the  Charter. 

Poland  joined  the  Soviet  Union  in  voting  against  Transjordan  and 
Portugal.  Australia  abstained  from  all  votes  on  individual 
applications. 

As  a  result  of  these  votes,  the  Security  Council  made  the  following 
recommendation  to  the  General  Assembly : 

The  Security  Council,  having  received  and  considered  the  report 
submitted  by  the  Committee  on  the  Admission  of  New  Members  re¬ 
garding  applications  for  membership  in  the  United  Nations  presented 
by  Albania,  Mongolian  People’s  Republic,  Afghanistan,  Transjordan, 
Ireland,  Portugal,  Iceland,  Siam  and  Sweden. 

Having  considered  in  the  course  of  its  debate  each  one  of  the  above 
mentioned  applications,  and  having  taken  due  notice  of  the  statements 
of  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  in  regard  to  those 
applications,  recommends  to  the  General  Assembly  that  it  admit  to 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  the  following  applicants: 

Afghanistan 

Iceland 

Sweden 

A  special  report  on  the  admission  of  new  members  is  being  made  to 
the  Assembly  by  the  Security  Council.  The  first  part  of  this  report 
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contains  the  recommendations;  the  second  summarizes  the  Council’s 
proceedings  on  the  subject. 

(6)  U./S.  Position  Toward  Individual  Applications  Recommended 
by  the  Security  Council. 

Afghanistan 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Afghan  Government  the  Depart¬ 
ment  stated  in  May  that  in  its  opinion  Afghanistan  fulfilled  the  quali¬ 
fications  for  membership  and  that  this  Government  intended  to  lend 
its  wholehearted  support  to  Afghanistan’s  application.  Similar  in¬ 
quires  of  the  British,  French,  Indian,  Chinese  and  Soviet  governments 
elicited  favorable  responses  except  that  the  Soviet  Union  stated  that 
Afghanistan’s  application  could  be  considered  only  in  connection  with 
those  of  Albania  and  Outer  Mongolia.  The  Afghan  Government 
applied  by  telegram  dated  July  2, 1946,  declaring  that  it  was  prepared 
to  accept  the  obligations  contained  in  the  Charter. 

It  is  our  view  that  Afghanistan  is  fully  qualified  for  membership. 
Its  status  as  a  state  is  unchallenged,  it  conducts  its  own  foreign  affairs, 
maintains  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  about  a  dozen  states,  and 
has  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  independence.  It  observed  a  scrupu¬ 
lous  neutrality  during  the  war.  It  is  believed  that  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  would  serve  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  difficulty 
with  Afghanistan’s  neighbors  and  of  threats  to  Afghanistan’s 
independence. 

During  the  proceedings  of  the  Security  Council’s  Membership  Com¬ 
mittee  and  of  the  Security  Council  itself  no  objection  to  Afghanistan’s 
admission  was  expressed  by  any  Government.  The  U.  S.  stated  its 
support  for  Afghanistan’s  application. 

Iceland 

Iceland’s  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
struggle  for  the  North  Atlantic  sea  lanes  gave  it  from  the  start  a  close 
relationship  to  the  United  Nations.  This  relationship  was  recognized 
in  the  invitations  extended  to  Iceland,  as  a  nation  associated  with  the 
United  Nations,  to  participate  in  such  conferences  as  those  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  UNRRA,  and  Bret- 
ton  Woods.  Upon  the  inquiry  of  the  Icelandic  Government  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1945  this  Government  stated  that  it  would  warmly  support 
Iceland’s  admission.  In  July  1946  this  Government  informed  the 
Icelandic  Government  that  any  application  for  membership  should 
be  submitted  very  shortly  in  order  to  secure  membership  this  year, 
and  inquired  concerning  Iceland’s  intentions  in  this  respect.  The  Ice¬ 
landic  Government  convoked  the  Parliament  which  on  July  29  adopted 
a  resolution  authorizing  an  application  for  membership.  This  applica¬ 
tion  was  filed  with  the  Secretary-General  on  August  2. 
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In  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  by  the  Parliament,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  major  interest  concerned  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions,  under  Article  43  of  the  Charter,  to  grant  bases  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations.  Considerable  opposition  was 
expressed  to  the  grant  of  bases.  Although  Iceland’s  application  was 
made  without  reservations  or  conditions,  intimations  were  given  to 
several  governments,  including  that  of  the  United  States,  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  grant  of  the  use  of  Icelandic  territory  for  military  purposes. 

This  Government  has  consistently  taken  the  position  that  Iceland, 
as  an  independent  and  peace-loving  state,  is  fully  qualified  for  mem¬ 
bership  and  that  it  is  able  to  make  a  useful  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  United  States  supported  Iceland’s  application  strongly  in  the 
Security  Council. 

Questions. 

Little  doubt  could  exist  concerning  Sweden’s  qualifications  for 
admission  to  membership.  In  July,  the  United  States  and  British  Gov¬ 
ernments  indicated  their  willingness  to  support  Sweden’s  application. 
The  Swedish  Government  then  inquired  concerning  the  attitudes  of 
the  other  permanent  members  of  the  Council  and  received  indications 
of  support  although  the  Soviet  Union  indicated  that  its  attitude 
toward  Sweden  would  depend  upon  the  attitudes  of  other  Govern¬ 
ments  toward  Soviet  candidates  for  admission.  The  Swedish  Govern¬ 
ment  made  application  on  August  9.  No  question  was  raised  in  the 
Membership  Committee  or  in  the  Council  concerning  its  qualifications. 

This  Government  is  convinced  that  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Sweden  will  be  able  to  make  an  outstanding  contribution. 

2.  Support  for  Declaration  of  Policies  by  Assembly  on  Membership 
Questions. 

This  Government  is  of  opinion  that  since  the  General  Assembly 
has  the  final  decision  on  the  admission  of  new  members,  it  should  play 
as  influential  a  role  as  possible  in  determining  the  criteria  for  admis¬ 
sion  and  the  general  policies  of  the  Organization  toward  the  matter. 
Consideration  of  the  subject  at  the  first  part  of  the  first  session,  at 
London,  was  discouraged  in  order  to  concentrate  on  the  task  of  setting 
up  the  Organization.  The  Assembly  has,  accordingly,  not  yet  dealt 
with  membership  questions.  It  is  believed  that  we  should  encourage 
and  support  any  reasonable  moves  to  have  the  General  Assembly  give 
study  to  the  subject  of  membership  and,  to  the  fullest  possible  extent, 
elaborate  its  views  and  policies  with  respect  to  the  criteria  for  admis¬ 
sion,  to  the  basic  policies  of  the  Organization  toward  new  members, 
and  to  the  procedures  of  the  Organization  for  giving  effect  to  those 
policies. 
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Such  moves  may  be  given  impetus  by  general  dissatisfaction  with 
the  action  of  the  Security  Council  on  the  nine  membership  applica¬ 
tions  received  thus  far.  In  particular,  the  action  of  the  Soviet  delegate 
in  vetoing  the  applications  of  Eire,  Portugal  and  Transjordan  in  the 
Security  Council  on  the  non-Charter  ground  that  it  had  no  diplomatic 
relations  with  those  countries  was  sharply  criticized  by  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Australia  and  other  Governments  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  an  issue  will  be  made  of  this  matter  in  the  Assembly.  The 
Australian  delegate  stated  in  the  Council  on  August  29  that 

“our  Delegation  feels  sure  that  if  it  should  be  necessary  for  this 
Council  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  that  Membership  in  the 
United  Nations  has  been  denied  to  an  applicant  State  for  some  reason 
which  lies  entirely  outside  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  then 
that  is  a  matter  to  which  the  General  Assembly  must  give  the  very 
closest  and  the  most  careful  consideration.” 

No  concrete  proposals  designed  to  remedy  the  effect  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  Security  Council  have  yet  been  made.  However,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  the  Assembly  were  asked  to  consider  and  declare 
its  views  on  the  rejected  applications  with  a  view  toward  adoption  of 
a  resolution  requesting  reconsideration  of  certain  applications  by  the 
Council.  Again,  it  might  be  proposed  that  the  Assembly  state  its  views 
as  to  the  criteria  which  under  the  Charter  should  be  applied  in  the 
consideration  of  membership  applications.  In  general,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  tendency  of  the  Assembly  will  be  to  support  the  basic  objec¬ 
tives  for  which  this  Government  has  contended  in  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  namely,  the  admission  of  all  qualified  States  and  the  exclusion  of 
entities  that  clearly  are  not  qualified.  However,  since  further  progress 
toward  our  objective  of  securing  the  admission  of  all  qualified  States 
depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the  powers  on  the  Council,  we  have  no 
specific  proposals  to  make  in  the  Assembly.  We  wish  to  leave  the 
initiative  in  the  Assembly  to  other  Governments,  but  to  lend  general 
support  to  a  vigorous  exercise  by  the  Assembly  of  its  functions  in 
relating  to  the  membership  question.  We  should  naturally  favor  such 
elaboration  of  the  criteria  for  membership  as  may  make  more  difficult 
the  admission  of  applicants  that  lack  the  qualities  of  statehood. 

3.  Assembly  Consideration  of  Applications  Refected  by  the  Security 
Council. 

It  might  be  proposed  that  the  Assembly  consider  the  applications 
rejected  by  the  Security  Council — those  of  Albania,  Mongolian  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic,  Transjordan,  Eire  and  Portugal — with  a  view  toward 
an  Assembly  request  that  the  Security  Council  reconsider  its  action 
in  any  of  these  cases.  In  principle,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  this,  assuming  that  such  consideration  would  be  agreeable  to 
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the  applicant  States.  The  status  of  the  applications  and  the  desires  of 
the  applicants  since  the  action  of  the  Security  Council  are  not  clear. 
However,  it  would  seem  doubtful  whether  any  such  request  from  the 
Assembly  would  be  heeded  by  the  Council  unless  any  current  Soviet 
candidates  were  mentioned  favorably  in  the  request.  Thus  if,  for 
example,  the  Assembly  should  after  considering  the  applications  adopt 
a  resolution  stating  that  Eire,  Portugal,  and  Transjordan  appeared, 
to  have  the  qualifications  for  membership  but  that  Albania  and  the 
Mongolian  People’s  Republic  w'ere  doubtful  and  requesting  Council 
action  in  accordance  with  these  views,  the  Soviet  Union  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  agree.  It  would  be  preferable  for  the  Assembly  not  to 
embark  on  any  such  action  unless  there  were  reasonable  prospect  of 
securing  a  vote  in  the  Security  Council  in  accordance  with  its  objective. 

4.  TJ .  S.  Position  on  Rejected  Applications. 

The  decision  as  to  the  position  which  this  Government  might  make 
with  regard  to  individual  applications  in  the  event  that  the  Assembly 
should  vote  to  consider  them,  would  need  to  be  postponed  until  all  the 
circumstances  became  clearer. 

In  the  Security  Council,  the  U.S.  proposed  the  admission  of  all 
applicants  in  order  to  secure  approval  of  the  maximum  number  of 
qualified  members.  In  so  doing,  it  stated  clearly  that  it  had  certain 
doubts  about  the  qualifications  of  Albania  and  the  Mongolian  People’s 
Republic  and  that,  in  case  the  broad  proposal  were  rejected,  it  reserved 
its  position  with  regard  to  individual  applications.  When  the  proposal 
was  rejected  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  U.S.  representative  voted  in 
favor  of  Eire,  Portugal  and  Transjordan  and  voted  against  Albania 
and  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic. 

Proposals  looking  toward  universality  of  membership  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  and  strongly  supported  in  the  Assembly.  If  they  are,  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  refer  to  its  Council  proposal  and  state  its  support  for 
the  general  principle.  However,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason 
why  any  doubts  expressed  by  the  United  States  in  the  Council  con¬ 
cerning  the  qualifications  of  any  applicant  should  not  be  repeated  if 
still  deemed  valid  at  the  time. 

The  Membership  Book  contains  detailed  background  and  policy 
data  on  each  of  the  States  that  applied.47 

5.  Soviet  Veto  of  Membership  Applications. 

Remarks  of  the  Australian  and  Netherlands  representatives  in  the 
Council  concerning  the  Soviet  veto  of  membership  applications  sug¬ 
gest  that  proposals  relating  specifically  to  this  use  of  the  veto  might 

47  This  section  constitutes  Part  II  of  the  Membership  Book,  found  in  the  10 
Files. 
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be  made.  Thus,  the  Netherlands  representative  mentioned  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  request  for  an  advisory  opinion  from  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  on  the  subject.  However,  two  proposed  resolutions 
concerning  the  veto  are  already  on  the  provisional  agenda  and  their 
consideration  should  involve  study  of  the  veto  problem  as  a  whole  by 
Committee  I.  It  is  believed  that  any  proposals  raising  constitutional 
questions  concerning  the  veto  could  be  considered  most  usefully  as  part 
of  this  broader  study.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not  express, 
in  connection  with  discussions  of  the  membership  question,  our  gen¬ 
eral  opposition  to  the  Soviet  veto.  However,  it  would  not  be  desirable, 
in  present  membership  discussions,  to  take  a  definite  position  on  the 
legal  aspects  of  these  vetoes. 

6.  Australian  Views  C  onceming  Membership  Procedure. 

The  Australian  Government  has  on  various  occasions  expressed  its 
adherence  to  a  novel  interpretation  of  Article  4  of  the  Charter.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  interpretation,  membership  applications  should  ap¬ 
propriately  be  submitted  first  to  the  General  Assembly  for  a  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  should  be  “entertained”,  thereupon  referred 
to  the  Security  Council  for  its  recommendation  and  then  returned  to 
the  Assembly  for  final  action.  The  Australian  Government  made  a 
reservation  in  the  Membership  Committee  of  the  Security  Council 
and  in  the  Security  Council  itself  that  the  fact  that  an  application  for 
membership  had  or  had  not  been  considered  by  the  Committee  (and 
presumably  by  the  Council)  should  not  exclude  such  application  from 
consideration  by  the  General  Assembly.  It  abstained  from  all  votes 
on  the  individual  applications  in  the  Council.  It  has  given  other  in¬ 
dications  that  it  will  present  these  views,  possibly  in  the  form  of  a 
concrete  proposal,  to  the  coming  Assembly.  It  is  not  yet  clear  where, 
if  at  all,  the  Australian  proposal  will  be  presented.  It  has  not  been 
placed  on  the  agenda.  Since  it  relates  to  procedure,  it  may  possibly  be 
offered  to  the  subcommittee  of  Committee  VI  appointed  to  consider 
revisions  of  the  Assembly’s  provisional  rules  of  procedure.  In  any  case 
it  seems  likely  to  be  discussed  generally  in  connection  with  membership 
questions. 

Since  the  proposal  has  not  been  submitted  in  concrete  form,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  discussion  is  necessarily  general  and  tentative  in  character. 
It  has  not  been  made  clear  how  this  procedure  is  thought  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  Assembly  in  the  membership  question.  The  procedure 
might,  however,  conceivably  be  proposed  as  a  method  of  circumvent¬ 
ing  the  veto  on  membership  applications.  Such  use  would  depend  on 
the  theory  that  the  Council’s  “recommendation”  might  be  either  fav¬ 
orable  or  adverse  and  that  the  Assembly  could  accept  or  reject  either 
type  of  “recommendation”.  Thus,  the  Assembly  might  consider  appli- 
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cations  in  the  first  instance,  expressly  request  recommendations  (either 
favorable  or  adverse)  from  the  Security  Council  on  each  application, 
and  finally  accept  or  reject  such  recommendations  if  and  when  re¬ 
ceived,  voting  to  admit  such  applicants  as  it  might  consider  qualified. 

However,  the  records  of  the  preparatory  work  which  led  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Article  4  of  the  Charter  indicate  clearly  that  it  was  the  design 
of  the  framers  of  the  provision  that  the  Assembly  should  not  be  able 
to  admit  an  applicant  State  to  membership  without  favorable  action 
by  the  Security  Council.  Moreover,  when  the  Australian  representative 
in  the  Security  Council  presented  the  Australian  plan  as  an  argument 
for  postponement  of  adoption  of  the  Council’s  provisional  rules  of 
procedure  on  membership,  the  Chinese,  Mexican,  United  Kingdom 
and  Soviet  representatives  clearly  stated  their  understanding  that 
the  Assembly  can  admit  an  applicant  to  membership  only  if  favorable 
action  on  the  application  by  the  Council  also  takes  place.  In  addition 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  Security  Council  could,  simply  by  refusing 
to  make  a  negative  recommendation  on  an  application  of  which  it 
did  not  approve,  remove  every  possibility  of  final  Assembly  action  on 
the  application.  It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  the  adoption  of  the 
procedure  outlined  by  Australia  would  provide  a  means  of  eliminating 
the  veto  of  membership  applications. 

The  proposal  may,  however,  be  designed  not  to  remove  the  veto  from 
the  membership  question  but  simply  to  vest  more  control  over  the 
matter  in  the  Assembly  by  providing  that  the  Assembly  take  both  the 
initial  and  the  final  steps  in  handling  an  application.  This  might  be 
thought  to  afford  some  insurance  against  “horse  trades”  in  the  Security 
Council  the  results  of  which  the  Assembly  could  only  accept  or  reject. 
It  may  be  thought,  further,  that  such  a  procedure  would  facilitate 
consideration  of  applications  on  their  merits.  While,  however,  there 
is  nothing  to  restrain  the  Assembly  from  considering  membership 
applications  at  any  stage,  a  fixed  procedure  requiring  double  considera¬ 
tion  of  each  application  by  the  Assembly  would  be  cumbersome  and 
time-consuming,  and  there  would  be  no  assurance  that  it  would  bring 
substantial  improvement. 

The  Provisional  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the 
Council,  adopted  by  the  respective  bodies,  both  clearly  reflect  the  in¬ 
tention  that  the  Assembly  will  ordinarily  act  to  admit  an  applicant 
only  after  a  recommendation  has  been  received  from  the  Security 
Council.  When  the  Council’s  draft  rules  of  procedure  drawn  up  by 
the  Committee  of  Experts  were  considered  by  the  Council,  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  representative  proposed  postponement  of  their  adoption  on  the 
ground  that  applications  should  be  considered  first  by  the  Assembly. 
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His  proposal  was  rejected  10-1,  after  various  representatives  had 
stated  their  preference  for  the  draft  rules.48 

It  would  appear  that  adequate  grounds  for  U.S.  support  for  the 
Australian  proposal  have  not  been  shown. 
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Minutes  of  the  Twelfth  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 

General  Assembly ,  New  York ,  Hotel  Pennsylvania ,  October  29, 
1946 ,  9  a.  m. 

SECRET 

[Here  follows  list  of  names  of  persons  (25)  present,  and  discussion 
of  other  subjects.] 

Admission  of  New  Members  to  the  United  Nations 

Mr.  Sanders  40  reminded  the  Delegation  that  the  first  two  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  position  paper  on  the  Admission  of  New  Members 
to  the  United  Nations  (US/A/C.1/8)50  had  been  approved  on  Oc¬ 
tober  22.  It  was  desirable  to  have  the  Delegation’s  approval  of  the 
remaining  recommendations  in  order  that  position  could  be  clear  when 
the  matter  came  up  for  discussion  early  in  the  meeting.  Mr.  Sanders 
then  read  the  remaining  recommendations  on  recommendations  as 
follows:  (US/A/C.1/8,  pp.  1-2). 

“3.  We  see  no  particular  value  in  Assembly  consideration  at  this 
time  of  the  applications  rejected  by  the  Security  Council— those  of 
Albania,  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic,  Transjordan,  Eire  and 
Portugal.  We  should  express  this  point  of  view  but  should  also  state 
that  we  do  not  oppose  such  consideration.  (None  of  these  countries 
could  in  any  case  be  admitted  without  prior  approval  by  the  Security 
Council). 

“4.  In  case  the  Assembly  should  vote  to  consider  any  of  the  appli¬ 
cations  mentioned  in  (3)  above,  any  U.S.  statements  on  those  appli¬ 
cations  would  be  made  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  then  existing 
and  of  our  previous  proposals  in  the  Counci] . 

“5.  Any  proposals  involving  questions  concerning  constitutional 
aspects  of  the  Soviet  veto  of  certain  applications  on  grounds  not  found 
in  the  Charter  should  be  considered  primarily  in  connection  with  the 
other  proposals  on  the  general  problem  of  the  veto.  However,  our 
objections  to  the  wisdom  of  these  Soviet  vetoes  may  be  expressed 
wherever  pertinent  during  consideration  of  membership  questions. 

“6.  We  should  favor  full  discussion  of,  but  should  not  support,  an 


48  See  bracketed  note,  p.  3S6. 

49  William  Sanders,  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Organiza¬ 
tion  Affairs,  and  at  this  time  serving  as  an  officer-adviser  on  the  staff  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  as  a  specialist  in  First  Committee  affairs. 

60  See  footnote  46,  p.  443. 
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Australian  proposal,  if  presented,  for  adoption  of  a  fixed  procedure 
whereby  all  membership  applications  should  be  considered  first  by 
the  Assembly,  referred  by  it  to  the  Security  Council  for  a  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  acted  upon  finally  by  the  Assembly  after  receipt  of 
the  recommendations.” 

Senator  Connally  said  that  offhand  he  could  not  approve  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  5.  He  did  not  think  it  wise  that  if  the  Security 
Council  voted  properly  that  the  General  Assembly  should  raise  objec¬ 
tion  unless  something  more  vital  were  involved  than  appeared  to  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  Sanders  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  objection  to  the  candi¬ 
dates  whom  they  had  vetoed  had  been  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  no  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  those  states.  The  United  Kingdom  had  taken 
the  position  that  this  was  an  improper  use  of  the  veto  under  the 
Charter.  It  was  possible  that  the  United  Kingdom  would  raise  the 
question. 

Senator  Vandenberg  wished  that  the  sentence  might  be  revised  to 
point  out  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  Security  Council’s  action 
.as  such,  but  to  the  Soviet  use  of  the  veto.  Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out  that 
the  fact  was  that  Article  4  of  the  Charter  stated  that  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  was  “open  to  all  other  peace-loving  states  which 
.accept  the  obligations  of  the  Charter,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Organization,  were  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  these  obligations”. 
It  was  mandatory  to  admit  to  the  United  Nations  those  states  that  met 
these  tests.  Extraneous  grounds  should  not  be  introduced  as  a  test  for 
membership.  Thus  the  question  was  whether  the  veto  had  been  cor¬ 
rectly  used  in  the  face  of  Article  4. 

Mr.  Sandifer  said  that  it  would  be  possible  to  word  the  sentence  in 
question  more  explicitly.  Senator  Austin  suggested  that  this  be  done. 

Mr.  Dulles  inquired  why  the  United  States  had  voted  against  Outer 
Mongolia.  Mr.  Taylor  replied  that  adverse  vote  had  been  cast  since 
one  government  which  we  thought  was  more  qualified  than  Outer 
Mongolia  had  been  opposed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  because  so  little 
is  known  about  that  country.  Chiefly,  he  said  it  was  because  so 
little  was  known  about  Outer  Mongolia  which  only  had  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  there  was  no  case  made  for  it,  it 
could  not  be  certain  Outer  Mongolia  could  carry  out  its  obligations. 

Mr.  Foote51  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  said  it  would  be 
willing  to  waive  its  doubts  in  the  interests  of  the  principle  of  uni¬ 
versality  provided  objection  was  not  raised  to  other  candidates.  How¬ 
ever,  once  the  Soviet  veto  had  been  exercised,  the  United  States  had 

not  felt  it  could  vote  for  Outer  Mongolia. 

© 

51  Wilder  Foote,  Director  of  Information,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations. 
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Senator  Connally  inquired  whether  he  was  correct  in  believing  that 
the  Russians  gave  as  their  only  reason  the  lack  of  diplomatic  relations. 
He  was  assured  that  this  was  the  case. 

Senator  Austin  polled  the  Delegation  on  accepting  the  proposition 
that  whenever  pertinent  our  objection  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Soviet 
vetoes  on  the  basis  the  applicant  states  had  no  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  expressed.  The  Delegation  unani¬ 
mously  approved  this  amendment  to  recommendation  5,  (US/A/C. 1/8, 

p.  2). 

In  discussing  paragraph  6  (US/A/C. 1/8,  p.  2)  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  Australian  proposal  on  membership,  Senator  Connally 
observed  that  Australia  could  not  maintain  this  position  because  it 
was  clearly  against  the  Charter.  Mr.  Sandifer  remarked  that  the 
Australians  had  a  novel  interpretation  of  the  Charter,  that  both  the 
initiative  and  the  final  action  in  regard  to  membership  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  General  Assembly.  Senator  Vandenberg  remarked  that 
the  Australians  wanted  to  amend  the  Charter.  Senator  Connally 
agreed  that  it  was  clear  that  the  Charter  required  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  to  act  first.  Mr.  Raynor  remarked  that  Australia  had  no  support 
for  this  view,  but  had  a  blind  spot  on  the  Assembly’s  authority. 

Senator  Austin  stated  that  certainly  the  United  States  Delegation 
would  adhere  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Article  4  of  the  Charter. 
Senator  Connally  said  that  he  would  prefer  that  recommendation  6 
should  state  that  “We  do  not  object  to”  rather  than  “We  should  favor” 
full  discussions.  There  was  no  objection  to  this  change,  and  with  it 
the  recommendation  was  approved. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  another  subject.] 


Editorial  Note 

The  General  Assembly  on  October  31  referred  the  question  of  new 
members  to  the  First  Committee.  That  committee’s  recommendations 
were  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly  in  three  reports,  one  on 
November  9  (United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly ,  First  Session ,  Second  Part ,  First  Committee ,  page  318,  annex  6 ; 
hereafter  cited  as  GA(I/2),  First  Committee )  and  the  other  two  on 
November  19  (United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  ,  First  Session ,  Second  Part ,  Plenary  Meetings ,  pages  1493  and 
1494,  annex  39  and  pages  1494  and  1495,  annex  40,  respectively ;  here¬ 
after  cited  as  GA  ( 1/2) ,  Plenary ) . 

The  first  report,  on  the  admission  of  Afghanistan,  Iceland,  and 
Sweden,  recommended  favorable  action  and  the  draft  resolution  ac¬ 
companying  the  report  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  with 
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one  change  on  November  9 ;  the  representatives  of  the  three  countries 
were  seated  on  November  19.  The  second  report  recommended  to  the 
General  Assembly  a  draft  resolution  which  asked  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  to  reconsider  those  applications  that  the  Council  had  examined  but 
on  which  it  had  made  no  recommendations;  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  this  resolution  unanimously  on  November  19.  In  its  third 
report  the  First  Committee  recommended  a  draft  resolution  in  which 
the  General  Assembly  would  request  the  Security  Council  “to  appoint 
a  Committee  to  confer  with  a  Committee  on  procedure  of  the  General 
Assembly,  with  a  view  to  preparing  rules  governing  the  admission  of 
new  Members  which  will  be  acceptable  both  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  to  the  Security  Council”;  this  was  adopted  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  on  November  19  by  32  votes  to  9  with  one  abstention,  the 
United  States  voting  negatively. 

Throughout  the  deliberations  of  both  the  First  Committee  and  the 
General  Assembly  the  United  States  Delegation  followed  closely  the 
policies  established  in  the  position  papers  of  October  4  and  October  28, 
supplemented  by  a  Departmental  telegraphic  instruction  of  Novem¬ 
ber  7  (telegram  275,  November  7,  6  p.  m.,  to  New  York,  (501.BB/ 
11-446) )  which  set  forth  this  Government’s  judgment  that  a  pro¬ 
posal  by  Australia  was  incorrect  in  claiming  for  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  primary  and  final  responsibility  in  the  admissions  process.  In  the 
same  telegraphic  instruction  the  Department  also  restated  its  objec¬ 
tion  to  vetoes  of  membership  applications  “on  grounds  not  found  in 
[the]  Charter”,  a  principle  invoked  by  Senator  Connally  subsequently 
in  the  First  Committee  on  November  11  when  certain  states  attempted 
to  fix  the  attitude  and  conduct  of  an  applicant  state  during  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War  as  a  criterion  of  acceptability  for  membership  (GA 
(1/2),  First  C  ommittee,  pages  321-323). 


501.  A  A/ 11-1446 

Memorandum  by  the  Former  United  States  Representative  to  Albania 
{Jacobs)  to  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs 
{Dickerson) 

[Washington,]  November  14,  1946. 
For  the  following  reasons  it  is  believed  that  the  United  States 
should  oppose  the  admission  of  Albania  to  UN  when  consideration  of 
that  question  comes  up  again  before  the  Security  Council  upon  recom¬ 
mendation  made  by  the  General  Assembly  on  November  11,  1946 : 

1.  The  U.S.  opposed  the  admission  of  Albania  during  the  Security 
Council’s  consideration  of  Albania’s  application  in  August,  for  the 
reason  that  the  present  regime  in  control  of  the  country  has  failed  to 
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meet  its  international  obligations  by  steadfastly  refusing  to  recognize 
the  treaties  in  existence  between  the  U.S.  and  Albania  when  Italy 
invaded  Albania  on  April  8,  1939.  The  U.S.  was  prepared,  however, 
as  proposed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on  August  28,  1946 
to  agree  to  Albania’s  admission  under  the  “rule  of  universality”. 

2.  Since  the  occasions  referred  to  above,  Albania  has  renewed  its 
refusal  to  recognize  the  aforementioned  treaties  in  Prime  Minister 
Hoxha’s  note  of  August  13,  1946  to  the  U.S.  Mission  at  Tirana  (al¬ 
though  it  did  accept  multilateral  treaties)  and,  as  a  result  of  this 
renewed  refusal  and  for  other  reasons,  the  Department  has  now 
withdrawn  its  Mission  from  Albania.52 

3.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Mission  referred  to  above  constitutes  a 
“rupture”  of  relations  of  sufficient  gravity  to  warrant  not  only  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  Department’s  previous  policy  of  opposing  Albania’s 
admission  but  also  the  withdrawal  of  our  offer  to  agree  to  admission 
under  the  rule  of  universality. 

4.  The  Secretary  has  indicated  his  unwillingness  to  recognize  the 
regime  in  Albania  at  the  present  time  even  if  it  should  agree  to  the 
continued  validity  of  the  treaties  (Delsec’s  telegram  to  Department 
no.  968,  September  20,  1946). 53  If  we  should  now  agree  to  Albania’s 
admission  to  UN  and  the  regime  suddenly  agrees  to  the  treaties,  it 
would  be  most  difficult  for  the  U.S.  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  regime 
and  exchange  diplomatic  representatives. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  reasons  the  conduct  of  the  present 
regime  in  inaugurating  a  campaign  of  calumny  against  the  Mission 
and  false  charges  against  Mr.  Harry  T.  Fultz  of  the  Mission,  which 
involves  the  barbarous  treatment  of  several  Albanians,  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  ruthless  and  unscrupulous  character  of  the  regime  to 
indicate  its  unworthiness  of  membership  in  UN. 

6.  Finally,  now  that  our  Mission  has  been  withdrawn,  we  can  use 
as  additional  arguments  against  Albania’s  admission  the  facts  that 
the  regime  (a)  is  carrying  on  a  regime  of  terror  against  all  opposition 
and  is  thus  wholly  unworthy  of  designation  as  “democratic”,  (£>)  has 
mobilized  its  manpower  on  a  war  footing  at  a  time  when  UN  is  striv¬ 
ing  for  peace  and  security,  and  ( c )  has  compromised  the  independent 
status  of  Albania  by  permitting  the  country  to  become  honeycombed 
with  Yugoslav  and  Soviet  advisers. 

J.  E.  Jacobs 


[The  Security  Council  took  up  the  General  Assembly  resolution 
regarding  re-examination  of  applications  for  membership  on  Novem- 


“  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  1  ff. 
63  Vol.  vi,  p.  27. 
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ber  29  (SC,  1st  yr .,  2nd  series ,  pages  507-522) .  Subsequently,  informal 
consultations  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  Security  Council 
(Johnson)  with  Council  members  established  that  there  was  general 
agreement  to  defer  for  the  time  being  Security  Council  reconsideration 
of  the  applications  (ibid.,  pages  523-525) .] 


501.AA/12— 546  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

confidential  Washington,  December  5, 1946 — 7  p.  m. 

305.  USdel.  1.  As  you  know  the  Department  is  prepared  to  support 
prompt  consideration  by  the  SC  of  the  Siamese  application  for  mem¬ 
bership  54  so  that  Siam's  admission  can  be  accomplished  by  necessary 
SC  and  GA  action  during  the  present  GA  session.  We  think  it  would 
be  particularly  unfortunate  in  connection  with  reconsideration  of 
rejected  applications,  however,  for  SC  to  make  an  adverse  decision 
on  Siam’s  application  at  this  time.  The  position  you  take  in  the  Council 
with  respect  to  the  timing  of  a  decision  by  the  Council  on  Siam's 
application  should  be  guided  accordingly. 

2.  Favorable  action  by  SC  on  Siamese  application  appears  now  to 
depend  largely  on  Soviet  attitude.  Should  Soviet  representative  indi¬ 
cate  either  that  he  will  support  or  not  oppose  Siamese  application, 
you  should  endeavor  to  bring  application  to  a  vote  following  discus¬ 
sion  in  SC  and  without  reference  to  Membership  Committee.  On  other 
hand,  in  event  it  is  learned  that  Soviet  representative  will  oppose 
Siamese  application  or  in  event  that  Soviet  position  is  undecided  or 
unknown  to  you,  application  should  probably  be  referred  to  Member¬ 
ship  Committee  in  order  to  postpone  immediate  SC  action. 

3.  Confidential  telegram  No.  1334  from  Bangkok  dated  Dec  3 55 
indicates  Soviets  have  tentatively  agreed  to  establish  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Siam  subject  certain  conditions  which  officers  in  SEA  here 
believe  Siam  will  fulfill.  Lack  of  diplomatic  relations  was,  as  you 
know,  reason  given  by  Soviet  representative  in  Membership  Commit¬ 
tee  last  summer  for  opposition  to  Siamese  application.  In  view  of  above 
and  in  order  to  minimize  possibility  that  mistake  in  timing  might 
prejudice  favorable  action  by  SC  on  Siamese  application  suggest  you 
discuss  matter  with  Prince  Wan  of  Siamese  delegation  who  is  in 

54  The  Siamese  application  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Secretary-General  by 
Prince  Wan  Waithayakon,  Siamese  special  representative,  in  a  letter  of  November 
29  (SC,  1st  yr.,  2nd  se?'ies,  Suppl.  No.  10.  p.  169,  annex  15),  following  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  dispute  between  France  and  Siam. 

55  Not  printed. 
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New  York  and  who  should  have  latest  information  re  Soviet  attitude.. 

Acheson 


501.  A  A/ 12— 646  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  United  Nations  (Johnson) 

confidential  Washington,  December  6,  1946 — 7  p.  m. 

309.  USdel.  In  connection  with  telegram  No.  305  dated  December  5, 
Department  believes  that  the  position  you  take  with  respect  to  the 
timing  of  a  decision  by  the  Council  on  the  Siamese  application  should 
be  guided  by  wishes  of  Siamese  delegation  and  your  opinion  as  to  the 
most  opportune  moment  for  favorable  action. 

Prince  Wan  informed  Kenneth  Landon  of  SEA  56  on  December  2nd 
that  he  was  prepared  to  ask  the  Council  to  defer  consideration  of  the 
Siamese  application  should  this  be  necessary  to  avoid  a  Russian  veto 
at  the  present  time.  He  stated  further  that  he  was  prepared  to  do  this 
because  of  his  confidence  that  the  Russians  would,  in  due  course, 
withdraw  any  opposition  they  may  now  have  to  Siamese  application. 

We  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  which  would  embarrass  or  prejudice 
Siamese  opportunity  to  become  a  member  of  U.N.  Accordingly,  unless 
Prince  Wan  wishes,  US  should  not  press  for  immediate  SC  consid¬ 
eration  if  it  is  anticipated  that  admission  will  be  blocked  by  a  veto. 

If  we  receive  further  information  re  Russian  recognition  of  Siam, 
we  will  inform  you  immediately  by  telephone. 

Acheson 


501.AA/12-S46 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Southeast  Asian  Affairs  (Landon) 

confidential  [Washington,]  December  8,  1946. 

Participants :  Prince  Wan  Waithayakon,  Head  of  Siamese  Mission ; 

His  Excellency,  Pridi  Banomyong,  Former  Prime 
Minister ; 

Mr.  Kenneth  P.  Landon,  SEA. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  at  the  Siamese  Legation  the  question 
of  Siam’s  application  for  membership  in  the  United  Nations  arose. 
I  made  it  clear  to  Prince  Wan  that  Mr.  Herschel  Johnson  was  expect¬ 
ing  to  hear  from  Prince  Wan  in  regard  to  the  method  of  procedure 


66  The  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Southeast  Asian  Affairs. 
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at  Tuesday’s  meeting  of  the  Security  Council.57 1  said  that  Mr.  J ohnson 
would  like  to  be  informed  whether  Siam  wanted  the  American  dele¬ 
gation  to  support  strongly  Siam’s  application  even  though  there  might 
be  a  possibility  of  a  Russian  veto  or  whether  Prince  Wan  would  prefer 
to  defer  consideration  of  the  question  if  Russia  seemed  inclined  to 
veto  the  application.  Prince  Wan  assured  me  that  he  would  call  upon 
Mr.  Johnson  on  Monday  after  a  further  conversation  with  Mr. 
Gromyko  and  would  discuss  the  best  method  of  procedure.58 


501.  AA/ 12-1146 

Memorandum,  of  Conversations ,  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Southeast  Asian  Affairs  ( Landon ) 

confidential  [Washington,]  December  11, 1946. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  His  Excellency  Pridi  Banom- 
yong,  in  reply  to  a  question,  I  outlined  briefly  the  situation  in  regard 
to  Siam’s  application  for  membership  in  the  United  Nations.  I  made 
it  clear  to  His  Excellency  that  as  matters  stood  the  American  delegate 
would  press  for  immediate  consideration  only  if  so  urged  by  Prince 
Wan  in  New  York;  that  the  question  of  Siam’s  application  was  com¬ 
ing  up  on  Thursday 59  at  3  :  00  p.  m. ;  and  that  as  far  as  I  knew  Prince 
Wan  had  not  made  his  position  clear  to  Mr.  Herschel  Johnson.  His 
Excellency  expressed  great  concern  that  Siam  become  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations;  he  asked  whether  there  was  still  time  to  urge  Mr. 
Johnson  to  support  Siam’s  application  strongly  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  as  he  himself  was  not  in  an  official  position  to  express  such 
an  opinion  to  Mr.  Johnson  that  the  Department  would  urge  Mr. 
Johnson  to  give  such  strong  support.  I  said  that  I  appreciated  his 
expression  of  opinion. 

[December  11, 1946,  4 :  00  p.  m. :  In  telephone  conversation  with  Mr. 
Charles  Yost 60  in  New  York,  I  learned  that  Mr.  Yost  and  Prince  Wan 
had  been  in  consultation  on  the  subject  of  Siam’s  application;  that 
Prince  Wan  hoped  that  Mr.  Johnson  would  make  a  strong  speech  in 
support  of  Siam’s  membership  and  would  press  for  immediate  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question ;  that  this  would  then  require  an  expression 

57  Siam’s  application  appeared  as  the  second  item  on  the  provisional  agenda  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on  December  10  (Tuesday). 

'*s  At  the  December  10  meeting,  upon  the  request  of  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  (Gromyko),  the  Security  Council  agreed  to  place  the  Siamese  appli¬ 
cation  upon  the  list  of  matters  of  which  the  Security  Council  was  seized  rather 
than  upon  the  agenda  itself  (SC,  1st  yr.,  2nd  series,  pp.  525-527). 

69  December  12. 

“Foreign  Service  Officer;  at  this  time  Adviser  and  Political  Officer  on  the 
staff  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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of  opinion  from  Mr.  Gromyko;  and  that  at  that  point  if  Prince  Wan 
felt  that  Gromyko  was  taking  a  strong  position  which  would  inevita¬ 
bly  lead  to  a  veto  that  he  himself  would  then  take  steps  to  ask  for 
deferment  of  the  question.]61 


501.  AA/ 12-1146 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation ,  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Southeast  Asian  Affairs  ( Landon ) 

confidential  [Washington,]  December  12, 1946. 

Prince  Wan  telephoned  from  New  York  and  informed  me  that  he 
had  just  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Gromyko  who  had  in  simple 
language  stated  his  position  to  the  effect  that  until  Siam  issued  a 
communique  along  the  lines  of  an  exchange  of  letters  which  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  place  at  Stockholm  indicating  that  Siam  repudiates  the 
anti-communist  attitude  of  previous  governments  that  he  is  instructed 
to  move  for  a  deferment  of  consideration  of  Siam’s  application  and 
failing  that,  as  a  last  resort,  to  veto. 

Prince  Wan  stated  that  his  Government  had  no  objection  to  the 
issuance  of  such  a  communique  but  that  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  felt  reluctant  to  use  such  a  strong  phrase  in  regard  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  previous  Siamese  governments  toward  communism,  and  that 
a  compromise  formula  was  being  sought. 

I  asked  whether  Prince  Wan  felt  that  the  matter  could  be  resolved 
in  time  for  Siam’s  admission  to  the  United  Nations  this  year.  He 
replied  that  he  had  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Gromyko  that  there  would  not 
be  time  for  an  exchange  of  telegrams  with  Bangkok  and  that  he  would 
give  him  a  letter  of  assurance  that  such  a  communique  would  be  issued. 
He  explained  that  he  felt  justified  and  empowered  to  make  such  a 
written  statement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  discussed  the 
matter  for  several  hours  last  night  with  His  Excellency,  the  Elder 
Statesman,  Pridi  Banomyong  and  that  His  Excellency  had  thoroughly 
concurred  in  such  a  letter.  Prince  Wan  added  that,  as  I  knew,  the 
present  Government  was  composed  of  followers  of  the  Elder  States¬ 
man  and  there  was  no  question  of  their  supporting  his  judgment. 

I  urged  Prince  Wan  immediately  to  see  Mr.  Johnson  and  tell  him 
what  he  had  told  me.  Prince  Wan  said  that  he  would  do  so  as  soon 
as  he  hung  up  his  receiver. 

[In  a  telephone  conversation  with  Charles  Noyes  62  in  New  York 
he  stated  that  Prince  Wan  had  had  an  extensive  conversation  with 


81  Brackets  appear  in  the  original. 

“Special  Assistant  to  the  Acting  United  States  Representative  (Johnson). 
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Herschel  Johnson  and  himself  and  had  asked  Mr.  Johnson  to  agree 
to  postpone  consideration  of  Siam’s  application  for  membership  until 
the  next  meeting  if  Mr.  Gromyko  so  desired  on  the  grounds  that  he 
needed  two  more  days  to  complete  the  arrangements  that  he  had  in 
mind.  He  then  repeated  the  substance  of  the  foregoing  conversation 
and  said  again  that  he  believed  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  the  com¬ 
munique  issued  within  two  days.  He  added,  however,  that  he  was 
going  to  see  Mr.  Gromyko  immediately  and  try  to  persuade  him  to 
be  satisfied  temporarily  with  a  letter  assuring  him  that  such  a  com¬ 
munique  would  be  issued  and  to  withdraw  his  objections  to  Siam’s 
application  for  membership. 

Mr.  Noyes  said  that  their  procedure  would  be  for  Mr.  Johnson  to 
make  a  statement  favoring  Siam’s  application  and  that  if  Mr. 
Gromyko  asked  for  a  postponement  then  Mr.  Johnson  would  reluc¬ 
tantly  agree  to  postponement  stating  that  he  would  be  willing  to  do 
so  only  until  the  next  meeting  or  until  an  earlier  moment  than  the 
next  regular  meeting  if  Mr.  Gromyko  were  willing  at  an  earlier  time 
to  discuss  the  matter.63  Mr.  Noyes  added  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Prince  Wan  had  asked  that  the  U.S.  delegate  agree  to  postponement, 
if  Mr.  Gromyko  desired  it,  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  course  to 
pursue.]  64 


501. BB/ 12— 1346  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative 
at  the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

urgent  Washington,  December  13,  1946 — 6  p.  m. 

319.  USdel.  Dept  most  anxious  that  Siam  be  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  in  UN  at  this  session  GA.  Please  make  every  effort  expedite 
procedure  to  this  end.65 

Acheson 


63  The  Security  Council  met  at  3  :  30  p.  m.,  December  12,  with  the  Siamese  appli¬ 
cation  on  the  provisional  agenda.  When  the  agenda  was  adopted  with  no  objection, 
the  representative  of  China  (Quo)  made  a  motion  that  the  Security  Council 
adopt  a  resolution  recommending  favorable  consideration  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  Siam’s  application  for  membership,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously  (SC,  1st  yr.,  2nd  series,  pp.  561-563). 

64  Brackets  appear  in  the  original. 

05  The  resolution  admitting  Siam  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  General  Assembly  at  the  last  plenary  meeting  of 
the  Session  on  December  15  (GA  (1/2),  Plenary,  pp.  1458  and  1459). 
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IV.  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  REGARDING  THE  APPORTION¬ 
MENT  OF  EXPENSES  OF  THE  REGULAR  (ADMINISTRATIVE)  BUDGET 
OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AMONG  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 

501.  AB/ 8— 2946 

Memorandum  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs  (Doss)  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  (Hiss) 

[Washington,]  August  29,  1946. 
Jack  Thompson  66  talked  to  you  this  morning  about  the  proportion 
of  the  United  States  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  and  I  under¬ 
stand  you  plan  to  take  this  up  with  Mr.  Aclieson  67  at  10 : 30  this 
morning.  The  papers  on  this  subject  are  attached  but  the  principal 
points  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 68 


66  Elwood  N.  Thompson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Political  Affairs. 

67  Dean  Acheson,  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Acting  Secretary  at  this  time). 

63  Papers  not  attached.  At  the  London  session  the  General  Assembly  had  ap¬ 
pointed  a  standing  expert  Committee  on  Contributions  of  ten  members  and 
directed  it  to  establish  for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly  at  the 
second  part  of  the  first  session  a  contributions  scale  for  apportionment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Organization  amongst  the  Member  States.  This  was  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  which  had  met  at  London 
during  November  and  December  1945  (see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  i,  pp. 
1433  ff.). 

The  General  Assembly  in  setting  up  the  Committee  on  Contributions  instructed 
it  to  base  the  recommended  quotas  on  the  formula  set  forth  by  the  Preparatory 
Commission  in  its  Report  (United  Nations,  Report  of  the  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion,  December  23,  1945,  p.  108)  : 

“The  expenses  of  the  United  Nations  should  be  apportioned  broadly  according 
to  capacity  to  pay.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  measure  such  capacity  merely  by 
statistical  means,  and  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  formula.  Comparative 
estimates  of  national  income  would  appear  prima  facie  to  be  the  fairest  guide. 
Other  factors  which  should  be  taken  into  account  in  order  to  prevent  anomalous 
assessments  include  the  following : 

(a)  comparative  income  per  head  of  population,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  populous 
states  with  low  average  income  per  head ; 

(b)  temporary  dislocation  of  national  economies  arising  out  of  the  second 
world  war ; 

(c)  the  ability  of  Members  to  secure  foreign  currency. 

Two  opposite  tendencies  should  also  be  guarded  against:  some  Members  may 
desire  unduly  to  minimize  their  contributions,  whereas  others  may  desire  to 
increase  them  unduly  for  reasons  of  prestige.  If  a  ceiling  is  imposed  on  con¬ 
tributions  the  ceiling  should  not  be  such  as  seriously  to  obscure  the  relation 
between  a  nation’s  contributions  and  its  capacity  to  pay.  The  Committee  should 
be  given  discretion  to  consider  all  data  relevant  to  capacity  to  pay  and  all  other 
pertinent  factors  in  arriving  at  its  recommendations.” 

The  Committee  membership  was  made  up  of  ten  experts  from  as  many  states ; 
they  were  not,  however,  representatives  of  the  governments  of  those  states. 
Mr.  Paul  H.  Appleby  was  the  member  from  the  United  States.  For  General 
Assembly  action  concerning  the  Committee  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records 
of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  First  Part,  Plenary  Meetings  [hereafter 
cited  as  GA(I/1),  Plenary ],  pp.  621  ff.,  annex  19,  especially  pp.  627,  640,  641, 
and  448. 
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1.  The  Committee  on  Contributions  was  opposed  to  establishment 
of  any  ceiling.69 

2.  The  Committee  recommendation  based  on  capacity  to  pay  would 
call  for  a  contribution  of  49%  for  the  United  States,  11%  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  9%  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  4%  for  France,  and  2%  for 
China. 

3.  However,  the  Committee  gave  three  other  scales  calling  for  con¬ 
tributions  of  25,  30  and  35%  by  the  United  States. 

4.  I  understand  Mr.  Appleby’s  position  is  that  the  United  States 
should  be  prepared  to  pay  30  or  35%  plus  5%  for  war  damages. 

5.  The  OA  recommendation  calls  for  a  payment  of  30  or  35% 
including  war  damages. 

I  personally  feel  very  strongly  that  our  initial  position  should  be 
that  we  would  be  willing  to  make  a  contribution  of  25%  and  that  we 
might  recede  to  25%  plus  5%  for  war  damages  but  no  further,  and  I 


69  United  States  policy  had  favored  the  establishment  not  only  of  a  “ceiling” 
(maximum  contribution)  but  also  a  “floor”  (minimum  contribution).  This  policy 
was  formulated  in  the  Department  during  September  and  October  1945  for  the 
guidance  of  the  United  States  Representative  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  ( Stettinius) ,  and  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Stettinius 
in  telegram  8786,  Preco  149,  October  4,  1945,  to  London,  which  telegram  read  in 
pertinent  part : 

“We  agree  that  countries  should  contribute  on  the  basis  of  a  rough  approxi¬ 
mation  of  their  capacity  to  pay  as  indicated  by  their  net  national  income,  per 
capita  income  figures  for  the  latest  available  pre-war  year,  and  other  pertinent 
factors  such  as  the  effect  of  the  devastation  of  war  on  capacity  to  pay  during 
the  next  few  years.  The  capacity  to  pay  principle  should  be  modified  by  imposing 
both  a  ceiling  and  a  floor  to  contributions.  The  minimum  contribution  might  be 
fixed  at  $5,000  since  without  such  a  provision  the  smallest  countries  would  con¬ 
tribute  only  very  trivial  amounts.  It  is  thought  that  the  membership  of  UNO 
should  be  worth  at  least  $5,000  for  any  country.  As  to  the  ceiling,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  make  any  definite  suggestions  before  consultation  with  Congressional 
leaders.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  if  no  ceiling  provision  were  adopted, 
the  United  States’  share  might  be  approximately  45  percent  of  the  total.  Although 
such  an  assessment  would  be  equitable  according  to  capacity  to  pay,  it  would 
be  undesirable  for  any  one  country  to  have  such  a  dominant  position  in  the 
financing  of  UNO.  .  .  .”  (500.CC(PC)/10-445) 

When  the  Executive  Committee  failed  to  make  “a  positive  recommendation  in 
favor  of  imposing  either  a  ceiling  or  a  floor  on  contributions”,  the  Department 
cabled  its  disapproval  to  the  Acting  United  States  Representative  on  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission  (Stevenson)  in  telegram  10176,  Preco  305,  November  21, 
1945,  to  London.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  informed  that  “We  continue  to  consider 
it  essential  that  the  formula  of  capacity  to  pay  be  modified  by  applying  both  a 
ceiling  and  a  floor,  and  we  favor  the  recognition  of  this  principle  by  Preco  [the 
Preparatory  Commission].”  (500,CC(PC) /11-2145  and  FW  500.CC(PC)/11-2145) 

The  Committee  on  Contributions  began  its  meetings  in  June.  In  May  a  paper 
had  been  prepared  in  the  Department  entitled  “Scale  of  Contributions  for  Ap¬ 
portionment  of  United  Nations  Expenses”,  to  be  transmitted  informally  to 
Mr.  Appleby.  This  memorandum  is  missing  in  the  Department’s  files,  but  it  may 
be  presumed  that  it  embodied  the  principle  of  a  floor  and  a  ceiling  for  contribu¬ 
tions  in  light  of  previous  and  subsequent  developments.  (Memoranda,  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Ross)  to  the  Associate  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs  (Stokes),  May  17,  and 
Mr.  Marion  W.  Boggs  of  the  Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  (Sandifer),  June  3,  both  File  No.  501.AB/6-346).  The 
Committee’s  work  on  this  question  was  substantially  done  by  this  date 
(August  29),  although  its  Report  was  not  formally  completed  until  September. 
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think  this  is  the  position  Mr.  Aclieson  should  take  in  his  discussion 
with  Mr.  Appleby  today.70 

On  the  matter  of  clearances  I  think  we  should  discuss  this  matter 
with  Don  Russell  and  with  or  through  him  the  Appropriation  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairmen  if  they  are  in  town.  Subsequently  the  matter  should, 
of  course,  be  discussed  with  the  Congressional  members  of  the  Dele¬ 
gation  which  should  be  given  discretion  to  recede  beyond  what  I 
suggest  above  as  may  be  determined  by  the  circumstances. 

I  think  you  understand  the  theory  of  “war  damages”.  This  means 
that  for  a  period  of  a  few  years  the  United  States  would  pay  a  slightly 
higher  proportion  while  some  of  the  other  countries  recovering  from 
the  war  would  pay  a  somewhat  lower  percentage. 


IO  Files  :  US/A/C.5/7 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Paul  3.  Appleby  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss)71 

secret  [Washington?]  October  15,  1946. 

UN  Contributions 

I  am  attaching  the  final  report  of  the  Committee  on  Contributions.72 
As  you  know,  I  served  on  the  Committee  in  my  personal  capacity  and 
not  as  an  official  of  the  United  States  Government.  Since  I  am  an 


70  This  view  had  been  expressed  with  equal  emphasis  by  Mr.  Ross  in  an  internal 
SPA  memorandum  dated  April  24  concerning  informal  talks  being  held  at  that 
time  on  this  problem  between  budget  officers  of  the  Department  and  officers  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  at  the  White  House.  “.  .  .  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States  should  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  25%.  Although  our  share  might 
be  very  considerably  larger  based  on  ‘capacity  to  pay’,  there  are  two  main  objec¬ 
tions  to  increasing  our  contribution  above  the  25%  which  was  set  for  the  working 
capital  fund.  First,  from  the  international  point  of  view  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
appropriate  for  the  United  States  to  carry  any  larger  proportion.  A  contribution 
larger  than  25%  would  give  the  United  Nations  too  much  of  the  flavor  of  being 
an  American  organization.  Second,  our  Congress  is  already  conditioned  to  the 
idea  of  a  25%  contribution  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  they  would  take 
kindly  to  an  increase.”  (SPA  office  lot  files,  Lot  54-D510,  Box  20013,  “R”  folder) 
Mr.  Ross’  statements  regarding  a  United  States  quota  of  25%  refers  to  the 
United  States  share  in  the  provisional  scale  of  contributions  established  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  London  on  the  basis  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza¬ 
tion  quota  formula  (see  GA(I/1),  Plenary,  pp.  623,  448). 

71  Mr.  Appleby’s  memorandum  was  the  first  of  two  documents  attached  to  a 
United  States  Delegation  working  paper,  “Contributions  Scale  for  the  United 
Nations,”  October  26,  1946.  The  covering  memorandum  stated  that  the  Appleby 
memorandum  “represents  the  personal  comments  of  Mr.  Appleby,  who  served  on 
the  Contributions  Committee  in  a  personal  and  individual  capacity  rather  than 
as  a  representative  or  official  of  the  United  States  Government.  Accordingly  the 
comments  have  no  official  standing  and  are  attached  solely  for  the  information 
of  the  Delegation  in  its  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Contributions 
Committee.  .  .  .” 

72  Printed  as  United  Nations  document  A/80,  October  11,  1946,  and  found 
in  depository  libraries  of  United  Nations  documentation.  Copy  also  found 
in  central  indexed  files  of  the  Department  of  State  (501.AB/10-2646). 
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official  of  the  United  States  Government,73  however,  I  feel  at  liberty 
to  offer  you  some  comments  on  the  Report  and  the  Committee’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  may  be  helpful  to  the  United  States  at  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  first  point  I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear  is  that  the  scale 
prepared  is  not  the  scale  of  contributions  recommended  for  adoption 
by  the  Assembly.  It  is  an  index  of  relative  capacities  to  pay  and.  is 
submitted  merely  as  a  basis  for  negotiation  in  the  Assembly. 

I  consider  that  the  Committee  fell  short  of  completing  its  assign¬ 
ment  when  it  decided  not  to  prepare  a  scale  that  it  would  recommend 
for  adoption.  I  personally  felt  very  strongly  that  contributions  should 
be  determined  by  experts  and  taken  out  of  politics  as  far  as  possible. 
As  it  is,  the  scale  must  now  finally  be  determined  by  political  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  Assembly. 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  definite  recommendation  was  the 
question  of  the  United  States  contribution.  While  I  agree  that  the 
statistical  and  economic  data  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  capacity 
to  pay  of  the  United  States  is  over  49  per  cent  for  the  next  three  years, 
I  decidedly  do  not  agree,  for  reasons  I  shall  elaborate  upon  later,  that 
the  United  States  contribution  should  be  that  high.  I  urged  this  posi¬ 
tion  strongly  in  the  Committee  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Jacklin  74 
from  South  Africa,  but  we  had  no  success  whatever  in  persuading 
the  Committee  to  deviate  from  the  principle  of  capacity  to  pay. 
Consequently,  the  compromise  solution  arrived  at  was  the  only  way 
to  achieve  agreement  in  the  Committee. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  is  unambiguous  on  the  point  that 
the  scale  is  not  a  recommendation  for  adoption.  I  quote  the  concluding 
paragraphs  in  full : 

“21.  Conclusion 

Tlxe  C ommittee  has  confined  its  work  to  making  estimates  of  relative 
capacity  to  pay ,  recognizing  that  factors  other  than  capacity  to  pay 
including  ceiling  provisions ,  which  raise  political  issues ,  may  he  dis¬ 
cussed  hy  the  General  Assembly  if  it  so  desires. 

“By  taking  into  account  the  combined  effects  of  its  estimates  on 
account  of  war  dislocation,  war  improvement,  availability  of  foreign 
exchange  and  per  capita  incomes,  the  Committee  made  adjustments 
to  the  scale  derived  from  the  original  national  income  figures,  and 
thereby  arrived  at  the  scale  of  relative  capacities  to  pay  that  it  now 
submits  to  the  General  Assembly.  While  differences  in  capacity  to  pay 
are  very  large  in  some  instances,  the  Committee  has  exercised  restraint 
in  respect  both  of  war  allowances  and  degree  of  progressiveness.  It 
feels  confidence  in  its  results  and  considers  that  the  scale  provides  an 

73  Mr.  Appleby  was  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

74  Mr.  Seymour  Jacklin  was  the  member  from  South  Africa  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Contributions. 
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appropriate  estimate  of  capacity  to  pay  for  the  years  1946,  1947  and 
1948.  Before  the  end  of  that  period  it  can  be  hoped  that  the  distor¬ 
tions  in  national  economies  produced  by  the  war  will  have  greatly 
diminished  and  that  revised  estimates  can  then  be  worked  out  on  a 
firmer  statistical  basis.  Meanwhile  the  Committee  hopes  that  the  ex¬ 
ploratory  work  it  has  done  in  working  out  the  present  scale  will  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  improvement  in  the  future. 

V.  Scale 

“22.  The  Committee  on  Contributions  submits  that  the  following- 
scale  be  accepted  by  the  General  Assembly  as  reflecting  relative  capaci¬ 
ties  to  contribute  to  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  United 
Nations:”  (italics  supplied) 

I  believe  a  large  part  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  instructions  of  the 
Committee.  Possibly  the  most  literal  interpretation  of  those  instruc¬ 
tion  restricts  the  Committee  to  the  question  of  capacity  to  pay.  The  only 
peg  on  which  you  can  hang  other  considerations  is  the  sentence  “The 
Committee  should  be  given  discretion  to  consider  all  data  relative  to 
capacity  to  pay  and  all  other  pertinent  factors  in  arriving  at  its  recom¬ 
mendations.”  We  argued  that  all  other  pertinent  factors  included 
factors  other  than  capacity  to  pay.  The  majority  of  the  Committee 
believed  that  the  factors  referred  to  were  economic  and  nonpolitical 
factors  of  the  same  nature  as  capacity  to  pay. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  possibility  that  the  Assembly  may  have  to 
revise  its  principles  of  assessment  and  make  it  clear  that  other  factors 
are  to  be  considered  if  it  is  to  arrive  at  a  scale  of  contributions  that 
is  acceptable  to  the  United  States. 

When  we  started  the  negotiations,  we  thought  that  the  idea  of  a 
ceiling  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Committee.  We  felt  they  would  want 
no  one  nation  to  be  predominant  in  the  organization.  We  found  that 
not  to  be  the  case.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Jacldin  and  Mr. 
Brigden,75  everyone  seemed  to  think  that  the  more  the  United  States 
paid  the  better.  I  was  particularly  surprised  to  find  this  point  of  view 
held  by  the  United  Kingdom  member.  I  should  have  thought  that 
questions  of  prestige  might  enter  in.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  an  adequate  index  of  the  temper  of  the  Assembly,  but  I 
suspect  that  we  shall  find  more  resistance  to  the  idea  of  a  ceiling  than 
we  have  been  assuming. 

The  Preparatory  Commission  report  states  that  “If  a  ceiling  is 
imposed  on  contributions,  the  ceiling  should  not  be  such  as  seriously 
to  obscure  the  relation  between  a  nation’s  contributions  and  its  capacity 
to  pay.”  I  believe  that  a  figure  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  United 
States  and  desirable  for  the  United  Nations  would  deviate  seriously 
from  its  capacity  to  pay,  especially  for  the  administrative  budget  of 

75  Mr.  .T.  P.  Brigden,  member  from  Australia  on  the  Committee  on  Contributions. 
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the  United  Nations.  I  believe  that  other  factors  should  have  an  im¬ 
portant  weight  in  determining  contributions.  Some  of  these  considera¬ 
tions  are : 

1.  A  contributions  scale  should  take  into  account  the  principle  of 
sovereign  equality  as  well  as  capacity  to  pay.  Since  every  nation  has 
one  vote,  the  capacity  to  pay  figure  should  be  adjusted  in  the  direction 
of  equal  contributions.  Although  the  Committee  refused  to  accept  this 
idea  I  am  sure  it  was  unconsciously  applied  to  the  the  assessments  “for 
Latin  America.  Had  South  America  consisted  of  one  country  instead 
of  20.  I  am  sure  its  total  contribution  would  have  been  lower.  If  the 
budget  was  small  enough  I  would  favor  a  system  of  equal  contributions 
for  each  country.  As  it  is,  I  believe  there  should  be  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  principle  of  capacity  of  pay  and  the  principle  of  sovereign 
equality.  Needless  to  say,  the  Committee  would  not  accept  this  position. 

2.  It  is  undesirable  for  any  one  country  to  bear  too  large  a  share  of 
the  budget.  This  is  true  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  the  country 
in  question  and  of  all  other  countries.  If  the  United  States  pays  a 
large  proportion  of  the  budget,  other  countries  would  be  likely  to 
tolerate  administrative  extravagances  on  the  grounds  that  the  United 
States  is  paying  most  of  the  bill.  I  think  we  have  seen  evidences  of  this 
already. 

3.  The  contributions  of  the  veto  powers  should  not  differ  too  widely. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  labor  this  point  as  I  know  you  are  fully 
aware  of  it.  Mr.  Jacklin  and  I  tried  out  on  the  Committee  the  idea 
that  the  Big  Five  contributions  should  be  settled  by  special  considera¬ 
tion,  but  we  met  with  a  most  hostile  reception. 

After  giving  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this  matter,  I  am  convinced 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  Nations,  the  contributions 
of  the  United  States  should  not  in  any  event  exceed  35  percent  and 
should  probably  be  less.  If  the  Assembly  is  persuaded  to  accept  this 
position,  it  will  have  to  reverse  its  previous  decision  about  the  relation 
of  a  ceiling  to  capacity  to  pay. 

The  Committee  was  as  reluctant  to  accept  the  idea  of  a  floor  to 
contributions  as  it  was  a  ceiling.  At  one  stage,  we  had  thought  of  a 
floor  of  .05  percent.  This  would  result  in  inequities  as  between  the 
countries  to  which  the  floor  applied,  and  the  countries  just  above  the 
floor.  As  it  is,  no  country  in  the  scale  has  an  allocation  of  less  than  .02 
percent.  This  means  $5,000  on  a  $25  million  budget.  If  the  United 
States  contribution  were  lower  than  50  percent  the  minimum  would 
probably  be  raised.  It  would  be  at  least  sufficient  to  pay  the  fares  of 
five  delegates  to  the  Assembly  meetings. 

[Here  follow  comments  in  some  detail  by  Mr.  Appleby  on  the  scale 
decided  on  by  the  Committee  with  a  table  showing  indexes  of  relative 
capacity  to  pay  for  each  Member  of  the  United  Nations  based  on 
national  income  reported  for  1938-1940  and  estimated  national  income 
for  1946.] 
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10  Files  :  US/A/C.5/2 

United  States  Delegation  Position  Paper 

secret  [New  York,]  October  21,  1946. 

Principal  Issues  Before  Committee  5 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  issues  anticipated  for 
Committee  5  arranged  in  order  of  relative  importance.  References  to 
tab  numbers  correspond  to  the  position  papers  in  the  Committee  5 
Handbook.76 

1.  (Tab  4)  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Contributions  <on  a  Seale 
for  the  Apportionment  of  Expenses.  The  Committee  on  Contribu¬ 
tions,  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  will  submit  an  index  of  relative 
capacity  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Organization  for  the  first 
three  years.  This  index  lists  the  U.  S.  capacity  at  49.94  per  cent,  the  UK 
at  10.5  per  cent,  the  USSR  (together  with  Byelorussian  SSR  and  the 
Ukranian  SSR)  at  7  per  cent,  France  at  5.5  per  cent,  and  China  at  2.75 
per  cent.  On  the  basis  of  a  $25,000,000  budget,  the  annual  U.  S.  contri¬ 
bution  would  amount  to  $12,485,000.  The  report  refers  to  the  Assembly 
the  question  of  a  ceiling  on  contributions  and  does  not  propose  a  floor. 

XT.  S.  POSITION 

It  is  suggested  that  the  U.  S.  Delegation  should : 

(1)  Propose  that  the  Assembly  accept  the  Committee  Report  as  a 
general  technical  basis  to  aid  in  determining  contributions  for  the  first 
three  years  (the  U.  S.  would  thus  not  have  to  attack  the  technical 
quality  of  the  report) ; 

(2)  Propose  adoption  by  the  Assembly  of  the  principle  of  a  ceiling, 
in  order  to  prevent  undue  dominance  of  the  Organization  by  one  Mem¬ 
ber,  and  in  recognition  of  the  principle  of  sovereign  equality  as  set 
forth  in  the  Charter ; 

(3)  Propose  that  the  basic  ceiling  be  fixed  at  25  per  cent,  but  indi¬ 
cate  a  willingness  to  discuss  a  higher  U.  S.  contribution  for  the  first 
three  years  as  a  means  of  compensating  for  the  “exemption”  to  be 
allowed  certain  countries  on  account  of  war  damages ; 

(4)  Seek  to  secure  adoption  of  a  temporary  three-year  U.S.  quota 
of  not  more  than  30  per  cent  (i.e.,  a  25  per  cent  ceiling,  plus  5  per  cent, 
to  compensate  for  war  damages  exemptions),  but  be  prepared,  if 

76  This  has  reference  to  volume  1  of  two  “books”  of  position  papers  and  back¬ 
ground  memoranda  relating  to  the  Fifth  Committee  which  had  been  prepared 
in  the  Department,  and  which  are  found  in  the  IO  Files.  This  Delegation  position 
paper  (in  pertinent  part)  was  an  abbreviated  version  of  a  position  paper  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Department  on  the  subject  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Contributions  (IO  Files,  document  SD/A/C.5/1).  The  Departmental  paper  is 
missing  from  the  book  in  the  IO  Files,  but  a  revised  copy  dated  October  23  is 
found  in  the  Department’s  central  indexed  flies  (501.AB/10-2646). 
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necessary  to  facilitate  agreement,  to  accept  a  temporary  tliree-year 
quota  as  high  as  33-%  per  cent  (i.e.,  a  25  per  cent  ceiling  plus  8 -%  per¬ 
cent  compensation  for  war  damages)  ; 

(5)  Refrain  from  pressing  its  previously  held  position  for  a  floor 
and  vote  against  a  floor  if  one  is  proposed. 77 

[Here  follow  statements  on  other  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  Fifth 
Committee.] 


IO  Files:  US/A/M  (CIir.)/13 

Minutes  of  the  Thirteenth  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation , 
New  York,  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  November  1 ,  1946,  9:00  a.  to. 

TOP  SECRET 

[Here  follows  list  of  names  of  persons  (32)  present.] 

United  States  Attitude  Toward  Contribution  Ceiling 
Senator  Vandenberg  stated  that  he  wished  to  put  before  the  Dele¬ 
gation  the  issue  of  the  United  States  attitude  on  a  contribution  ceiling 
since  Committee  Y  met  that  morning.  It  had  been  proposed  that  Com¬ 
mittee  V  immediately  divide  into  two  sub-committees,  and  he  wished 
to  be  able  to  make  the  United  States  position  clear  to  the  whole 

77  The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  (see  pp.  37-42  for 
information  about  the  composition  of  the  Delegation)  discussed  the  contributions 
question  at  meetings  on  October  21  and  October  2S ;  this  paper  was  used  by  the 
Delegation  in  its  October  21  discussion.  At  this  meeting  a  lengthy  review  of  the 
problem  was  presented  by  Mr.  William  Hall,  Adviser  on  the  staff  of  the  Dele¬ 
gation  and  expert  on  Fifth  Committee  (administrative  and  budgetary)  matters. 
In  a  statement  that  followed  Senator  Vandenberg  expressed  apprehension  that 
the  United  States  “would  pay  so  much  that  sovereign  equality  would  become 
meaningless.  .  .  .”  Later  in  the  discussion  Mr.  Ross  said  he  wished  to  clarify  the 
thinking  of  the  Department,  where  the  emphasis  was  not  so  much  on  the  principle 
of  sovereign  equality,  “a  frank  and  sincere  [approach]”,  as  on  other  factors. 
“More  stress  was  put  on  (a)  what  Congressional  reaction  would  be  toward  the 
proposed  rate  of  the  contribution  in  general,  and  (6)  a  concern  lest  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Department  be  misled  into  thinking  that,  since  the  U.S.  con¬ 
tributed  almost  half  the  expenses,  it  could  exercise  more  influence  in  the  UN 
than  was  actually  the  case.  .  .  .”  In  the  end  the  Delegation  decided  to  defer  its 
decision  on  the  United  States  position  until  there  had  been  more  opportunity  to 
study  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Contributions.  (10  Files,  Minutes  of  the 
5th  Meeting  of  the  U.S.  Delegation,  October  21,  document  US/A/M(Chr.)/5) 

At  the  October  28  meeting  the  paper  under  discussion  apparently  was  the 
Department’s  own  position  paper  on  the  Committee’s  Report  (SD/A/C.5/1) 
referred  to  in  footnote  76,  p.  467,  and  the  Delegation  quickly  approved  it  (10 
Files,  Minutes  of  the  11th  Meeting  of  the  U.S.  Delegation,  October  28,  document 
US/A/M  (Chr.)  /II ). 

On  October  31  the  Delegation  received  a  telegram  from  the  Department  (tele¬ 
gram  259,  October  31,  8  p.  m.,  File  No.  501.AB/10-2646)  which  directed  that  the 
first  recommendation  of  the  Department’s  position  paper  (and  so  of  this  Dele¬ 
gation  working  paper)  be  revised  to  read  that  “U.S.  Delegation  point  out  the 
admitted  statistical  inadequacies  of  the  Report  and  the  failure  of  the  Committee 
to  consider  fully  differences  in  cost  of  living  and  price  indexes,  but  agree  to  use 
the  Report  as  a  general  guide  to  differences  in  capacity  to  pay  among  Members 
in  the  sense  that  the  United  States  has  greatest  capacity  to  pay  even  though  it 
is  not  as  great  as  indicated  in  the  Report.” 
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Committee  before  that  time.  lie  recalled  that  the  Department’s  posi¬ 
tion  was  that  there  should  be  a  ceiling  of  25  per  cent  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  any  member.  However,  the  United  States,  because  of  the 
post  war  emergency,  would  be  willing  to  increase  its  contribution  for 
1947.  Senator  Vandenberg  said  that  he  thought  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  get  any  ceiling  imposed,  knowing  that  even  the  Cana¬ 
dians  opposed  a  ceiling.  Therefore,  he  thought  that  the  only  possible 
position  was  a  bold  and  immediate  statement  of  the  United  States 
position  to  the  entire  Committee.  He  stated  that  he  had  prepared  a 
statement  on  that  subject  and  had  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Bloom  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  whose  opinion  he  particularly  valued.  He  thought  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  whether  the  United  States  should  meet  the  question  head-on. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Contributions  rec¬ 
ommended  a  50  per  cent  United  States  contribution. 

Senator  Connally  inquired  regarding  the  prospects  for  getting  by 
with,  the  United  States  position.  Senator  Vandenberg  replied  that  he 
did  not  know  what  the  prospects  were,  but  he  felt  sure  that  a  proposi¬ 
tion  for  the  United  States  to  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  budget  could  not 
get  by  Congress.  Mr.  Eaton  stated  that  he  was  sure  that  such  a  propo¬ 
sition  could  not  be  passed,  especially  if  there  were  a  Republican  House. 

Mr.  Sandifer  pointed  out  that  the  matter  had  been  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Department  and  that  the  view  of  Mr.  Eaton  had  been 
taken  into  account.  He  thought  that  the  other  Delegations  should  be 
informed  as  to  how  far  the  United  States  was  willing  to  go,  and  he 
thought  it  desirable  that  a  public  statement  should  be  made.  Mr.  Ross 
also  agreed  to  the  desirability  of  making  a  bold  and  immediate  state¬ 
ment.  However,  he  proposed  that  the  door  should  be  left  open  in  view 
of  the  economic  dislocation  of  the  world.  While  the  25  per  cent  ceiling 
should  be  a  standard  rule,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  United  States 
would  be  willing  to  go  as  far  as  a  one-third  contribution  to  the  budget. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  said  that  she  hoped  Senator  Vandenberg  would 
stress  that  any  group  making  such  a  large  contribution  to  the  budget 
as  50  per  cent  would  be  open  to  pressure  by  its  constituency  to  exercise 
pressure  on  the  Organization.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  United 
States  interest  was  not  only  a  monetary  one  but  a  concern  that  the 
Organization  must  be  free. 

Senator  Vandenberg  agreed  that  this  was  his  primary  point.  He  also 
said  he  would  take  occasion  to  point  out  that  it  was  an  old  dictum  that 
taxation  without  representation  was  unjust.  He  said  he  would  note 
that  for  his  British  colleague. 

Senator  Connally  said  that  he  thought  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  point  was 
a  very  good  one,  for  if  the  United  States  contributed  50  per  cent, 
there  would  be  stimulated  a  spirit  of  suspicion.  Mr.  Dulles  added  that 
it  would  also  stimulate  a  tendency  toward  extravagance. 
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Mr.  Eaton  said  that  the  question  had  to  be  faced  in  view  of  the 
attitude  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  said  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  never  pass  a  bill  providing  that  the  United 
States  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  expenses  of  the  United  Nations.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  more  money  for  UNRRA  and 
emphasized  that  money  bills  had  to  originate  in  and  be  approved  by 
the  House. 

Senator  Vandenberg  reminded  the  Delegation  that  every  other 
representative  at  the  Committee  table  would  also  be  under  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  defend  his  position  before  his  parliament. 

Mr.  Sandifer  cautioned  that  it  was  important  that  the  statement 
be  firm  and  clear,  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  it  appear  to  be 
an  ultimatum. 

Senator  Vandenberg  said  that  he  would  agree  to  put  in  for  an 
emergency  ceiling  of  one-third  of  the  budget  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  and  would  emphasize  that  this  should  apply  to  the  purely 
administrative  budget.  Insofar  as  the  affiliated  agencies  were  con¬ 
cerned,  the  United  States  would  accept  what  was  demanded  by  their 
needs.  He  would  also  say  that  in  regard  to  the  specialized  agencies, 
wherever  the  United  States  had  a  special  responsibility  it  would  pay 
what  was  necessary. 

Senator  Austin  polled  the  Delegation  on  whether  Senator  V anden- 
berg  was  authorized  to  state  a  firm  position  based  on  the  Delegation’s 
previous  decision  accepting  a  ceiling  of  25  per  cent  on  contribu¬ 
tions,  with  an  emergency  ceiling  of  331/3  per  cent  in  respect  to  the 
administrative  budget  for  United  Nations.78  This  was  approved 
unanimously.79 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  items.] 

78  See  footnote  79,  below. 

79  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Fifth  Committee  at  11  o’clock  the  same  morning 
Senator  Vandenberg  made  a  statement  setting  forth  the  principal  points  of  the 
United  States  position.  He  stressed  the  danger  to  the  principle  of  “universal 
and  equal  authority”  inherent  in  the  allocation  of  “almost  fifty  percent”  of  the 
total  assessments  to  one  member ;  and  criticized  the  Report  of  the  Contributions 
Committee  as  “technically  inadequate”.  “Mr.  Vandenberg  emphasized  that  he 
was  not  speaking  of  the  operational  budget  [a  reference  to  the  budgets  of  special¬ 
ized  programs  such  as  that  of  the  International  Refugee  Organization],  in  which 
the  United  States  clearly  accepted  larger  responsibility,  but  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  budget  [the  “house-keeping”  budget  of  the  Organization  itself],  regarding 
which  his  Government  proposed  that  a  ceiling  of  twenty-five  per  cent  should  be 
set  on  the  assessments  to  any  one  Member.  Although  extraordinary  conditions, 
such  as  the  temporary  incapacity  of  many  nations  to  pay,  resulting  from  war 
damages,  might  call  for  a  temporary  divergence  from  the  twenty-five  per  cent 
standard,  such  a  divergence  should  be  an  emergency  measure  only.  Under  present 
conditions,  the  United  States  Government  was  prepared  to  urge  its  Congress  to 
meet  a  temporary  assessment  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.”  (United 
Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  Second  Part, 
Fifth  Committee,  p.  72 ;  hereafter  cited  as  GA(I/2) ,  Fifth  Committee) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  and  political  officers  of  the  Delegation  on  Novem¬ 
ber  7  “It  was  urged  that  everything  possible  be  done  to  persuade  other  States  to 
accept  the  U.S.  position  that  there  should  be  a  ceiling  on  contributions.  The  antici¬ 
pated  serious  difficulty  with  Congress  on  this  question  should  be  pointed  out.” 
(10  Files,  document  US/A/M/8) 
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501.BB/11-846 :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[via  Courier]  New  York,  November  8, 1946 — 10 : 25  p.  m. 

782.  Daily  Plain  Summary.  Committee  V  ( 22nd  Meeting ) 

[In  a  statement  to  the  Committee  on  the  contributions  question  80 
Senator  Vanclenberg  “re-emphasized  the  U.S.  position  on  the  necessity 
for  a  ceiling  on  contributions  to  UN  administrative  budgets.  .  . 

Asserting  that  the  U.S.  did  not  seek  to  avoid  any  appropriate  respon¬ 
sibility  he  assured  the  Committee  that  no  matter  what  party  was  in 
the  majority  in  Washington,  full  U.S.  support  was  behind  the  UN. 
The  issue,  he  added,  was  not  what  the  U.S.  could  afford  to  pay,  but 
“what  is  right  and  wise  and  just  as  between  partners  in  this  common 
enterprise.” 

The  U.S.  continued  to  be  unable  to  agree  that  “relative  capacity  to 
pay”  could  justify  a  basic  American  assessment  of  50%.  The  experts, 
he  declared,  had  estimated  1946  national  incomes  in  lieu  of  complete 
statistics,  and  “since  it  admittedly  is  a  temporary  figure  representing 
temporary  exigencies,  it  should  not  be  consulted  for  more  than  one 
year.” 

The  temporary  U.S.  acceptance  of  an  unequal  share  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  budgets,  and  application  of  a  completely  different  standard  to 
operational  budgets  “quite  clearly  demonstrates  our  complete  desire 
and  willingness  to  take  our  full  share  of  the  load,”  the  U.S.  delegate 
declared :  The  U.S.  protest  involves  relatively  small  sums,  but  “a 
relatively  large  principle,”  he  added.81 

Vandenberg  urged  that  the  UN  avoid  the  “mundane”  relation¬ 
ship  between  contributions  and  control  already  recognized  in  some 
other  international  institutions,  referring  to  the  International  Bank. 
He  held  further  that  decisions  on  the  1947  allocations  should  be  con- 

80  For  the  Vandenberg  statement  to  the  Fifth  Committee  on  November  8,  see 
GA(I/2),  Fifth  Committee,  p.  92  and  U.S.  Delegation  Press  Release  No.  66, 
November  8  (10  Files,  U.S.  Delegation  Press  Releases,  1946). 

81  In  the  Delegation  press  release  the  sentence  following  at  this  point  reads : 
“It  [the  U.S.  protest]  involves  only  what  may  become  the  permanent  basic 
criterion  for  supporting  the  general  administrative  budget.” 

Senator  Vandenberg  went  on  to  say  (press  release  text)  :  “We  have  suggested, 
therefore,  the  desirability  of  a  ceiling  at  this  one  point.  We  do  not  believe  it  is 
desirable  for  this  basic  budget  to  indicate  anything  like  a  50%  reliance  upon 
any  ONE  member  of  the  United  Nations.  Although  this  view  has  been  quite 
uniformly  dismissed  in  the  general  debate,  it  persists  in  our  thinking.  .  .  . 

“In  the  course  of  the  recent  general  debate,  one  of  our  able  colleagues  reserved 
a  doubt  as  to  just  how  serious  I  may  have  been  in  my  recent  argument  that  the 
indispensable  ‘sovereign  equality’  among  us  may  soon  be  jeopardized  if  any  one 
member  Nation  is  permitted  to  dominate  the  contributions  [presumably  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  statement  to  the  Committee  on  November  1 ;  see  footnote  79,  p.  470].  I 
can  assure  him  we  are  very  serious — because,  as  a  practical  matter,  any  such 
preponderant  contributor  must  take  a  somewhat  relevantly  preponderant  inter¬ 
est  in  the  creation  of  obligations  and  in  the  expenditure  of  funds.  It  will  be  his 
only  protection.  I  am  afraid  that  this  sequence  is  inevitable.  .  .  .  Certainly  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has  no  remote  wish  to  see  any  such  situation 
created.  .  .  .” 
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fined  to  one,  single  year  and  that  the  standing  Contributions  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Advisory  Committee  on  Budgetary  Problems  be  instructed  to 
reexamine  the  whole  question  of  assessments  without  restriction  and  to 
report  its  recommendations  to  the  1947  GA. 

Since  the  U.S.  has  offered  to  accept  special  obligations  in  respect 
to  operational  budgets,  and  also  to  accept  extra,  temporary  obligations 
in  respect  of  the  basic  administrative  budget,  Vandenberg  contended 
it  was  only  fair  that  all  these  obligations  be  considered  together  in 
fixing  the  1947  allocations.  Proposed  budgets  should  be  submitted  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  to  permit  deliberative  consideration,  and 
decisions  respecting  allocations  should  be  made  at  the  same  time,  he 
said.82 

The  Uruguayan  delegate  remarked  that  there  had  been  no  concerted 
drive  for  unanimity  since  the  Uruguayan  and  Belgian  Delegations  had 
“categorically”  supported  the  U.S.  principle  that  no  nation  should  be 
responsible  for  a  50%  contribution. 

[Here  follows  review  of  other  Fifth  Committee  items.] 

Austin 


501. BB  Summaries/11-846  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  us  urgent  New  York,  November  8,  1946 — 9  :  40  p.  m. 
[via  Courier] 

781.  GA  Secret  Summary.  SYG 83  Views  on  Contribution  Scale. 
The  SYG  told  Vandenberg  after  his  [Vandenberg’s]  speech  on  No- 

82  The  Vandenberg  proposals  appear  in  the  Committee  records  as  follows : 

“Mr.  Vandenberg  made  the  following  suggestions  : 

“First,  when  the  Committee  decided  upon  the  1947  allocation,  the  decision 
should  be  confined  to  a  single  year. 

“Secondly,  the  Committee  should  instruct  the  standing  Committee  on  Contribu¬ 
tions  or  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administra  tive  and  Budgetary  Questions  to 
re-examine  the  whole  study  of  assessments  without  restriction  and  report  its 
recommendations  to  the  second  session  of  the  1947  General  Assembly. 

“Thirdly,  since  the  United  States  had  offered  to  accept  special  obligations  in 
respect  to  operational  budgets,  and  also  to  accept  extra  temporary  obligations 
in  respect  of  the  basic  administrative  budget,  it  was  only  fair  that  all  those 
obligations  should  be  reviewed  together  at  one  time  in  fixing  all  the  allocations 
for  1947.  The  Committee  could  [should?']  not  weigh  those  obligations  separately. 
The  answer  to  one  problem  would  necessarily  affect  its  attitude  toward  other 
problems. 

“Fourthly,  all  proposed  budgets  should  he  submitted  as  early  as  possible  Jo 
permit  ample  time  for  deliberative  consideration.  If  certain  of  the  budgets  could 
not  he  presented,  the  most  definite  estimates  available  should  be  placed  before 
the  Committee.  Any  decisions  respecting  allocation  should  be  postponed  until 
all  decisions  could  be  made  at  the  same  time.”  (GA,  (1/2),  Fifth  Committee ,  pp. 
93  and  94)  These  suggestions  were  submitted  as  a  formal  proposal  by  the  United 
States  (United  Nations  document  A/C.5/61,  GA  (1/2),  Fifth  Committee,  pp.  322 
and  323,  annex  6c/ ) 

^Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 
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vember  8  84  that  he  had  decided  to  intervene  in  the  debate  on  the  con¬ 
tributions  scale  in  support  of  the  U.  S.  The  Secretariat  would  be  in 
an  intolerable  situation  if  any  one  country  contributed  half  of  the 
budget,  Lie  said. 

U.  K.  Views  on  Contributions 

Pitblado 85  (U.  K.)  told  USdel  that  he  found  the  contributions 
scale  generally  satisfactory  except  that  the  Russians  and  Latin-Amer- 
ican  States  were  under-assessed  and  the  British  Commonwealth  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  U.  S.  slightly  over-assessed.  Considering  that  new 
members  would  contribute  slightly  more  than  two  per  cent  and  that 
other  States  might  be  expected  to  bear  a  one-tenth  increase  in  their 
contributions,  he  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  the  U.  S.  figure 
down  to  forty-two  per  cent,  subject  to  possible  Soviet  objection.  He 
believed  that  any  scale  adopted  might  apply  only  for  one  year. 

While  Pitblado  was  not  prepared  to  fix  a  figure  for  the  U.  S.,  he 
hoped  that  the  time  would  not  be  very  far  off  when  one-fourth  to 
one-third  would  represent  a  reasonable  percentage  based  on  the  U.  S. 
share  of  the  world  income.  He  said  the  IT.  K.  would  oppose  a  vote  on 
the  contributions  question,  believing  the  U.  S.  would  be  voted  down. 
The  U.  K.  view  was  that  it.  would  be  an  unfortunate  precedent  to 
establish  a  scale  over  the  negative  vote  of  any  major  country. 

The  U.  K.  representative  stated  that  the  British  reaction  to  pro¬ 
posed  UN  scales,  particularly  if  applied  for  only  one  year,  would  be 
conditioned  by  agreements  reached  with  the  U.  S.  on  other  items  in¬ 
volving  dollar  exchange,  such  as  the  IRO  and  the  U.  K.  share  of  the 
cost  of  German  occupation.  He  added  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  the 
U.  Iv.  if  the  IRO  and  UN  contribution  scales  could  be  considered  at 
the  same  time  and  inquired  whether  the  U.  S.  would  consider  an  in¬ 
crease  in  its  proposed  forty-three  per  cent  contribution  to  the  IRO. 

Soviet  Views  on  Contributions 

After  Vandenberg’s  speech  in  Committee  V  on  November  8, 
Geraschenko  86  (U.S.S.R.)  stated  to  USdel  that  “speaking  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual”  he  was  impressed  by  the  U.  S.  position  and  would  be  prepared 
to  support  in  his  Delegation  a  reduction  of  the  U.  S.  contribution  to 
forty  per  cent  or  slightly  less,  assuming  some  method  of  spreading 
the  reduction  could  be  devised  to  keep  the  Soviet  contribution  below 
7.5  per  cent.  Chernyshev  87  (U.S.S.R.),  at  the  same  discussion,  said 

81  See  telegram  782,  November  8,  supra. 

55  D.  Pitblado,  Adviser  to  the  United  Kingdom  Member  on  the  Fifth  Committee 
(Younger). 

86  Vladimir  S.  Geraschenko,  Alternate  Member  for  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
Fifth  Committee. 

87  P.  M.  Chernyshov,  Alternate  Member  for  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  Fifth 
Committee. 
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he  personally  did  not  agree  that  the  U.  S.  scale  should  be  below  forty- 
five  per  cent,  citing  the  U.  S.  standard  of  living  as  compared  to  that  of 
other  countries. 

[Here  follows  summary  of  other  developments  of  interest  to  the 
Delegation  that  occurred  on  November  8.] 

Austin 


501. BB  Summaries/11-1446  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[via  Courier]  New  York,  November  14,  1946 — 12:  30  a.  m. 

802.  The  following  is  the  continuation  of  daily  plain  summary- 
November  13. 

Committee  V  {23rd  meeting)  3s 

The  United  Kingdom  came  out  in  Committee  V  on  November  13 
with  strong  support  for  the  United  Nations  contribution  scale  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Contributions  Committee  as  Younger  89  (UIv)  pointed 
out  that  a  downward  revision  of  the  United  States  quota  meant  an 
upward  revision  of  quotas  of  other  countries  much  less  capable  of 
meeting  heavy  financial  demands. 

In  a  careful  analysis  of  the  present  contribution  scale,  Younger 
admitted  that  the  present  United  States  quota  of  49.89  percent  was  too 
high,  but  added  that  it  was  only  a  temporary  quota  due  to  exceptional 
post-war  circumstances.  The  recovery  of  national  economies,  he  as¬ 
serted,  would  bring  about  a  natural  revision  of  present  inequalities. 

Younger  declared  that  no  one  could  be  surprised  at  the  high  United 
States  quota  because  the  factors  used  by  the  Contributions  Committee 
in  determining  “capacity  to  pay”  were  (1)  national  income  which  was 
highest  in  the  United  States,  (2)  per  capita  income  which  was  highest 
in  the  United  States,  (3)  dislocation  of  national  economy  from  the 
war  which  had  been  least  serious  in  the  United  States,  and  (4)  the 
status  of  foreign  exchange  which  affected  the  United  States  not  at  all. 
In  fact,  Younger  added,  the  further  one  investigated  the  excellent 
work  of  the  Contributions  Committee  in  an  attempt  to  justify  the 
United  States  contention  that  its  quota  was  too  high,  “the  stickier  the 
going  becomes”.  Younger  further  backed  his  case  by  asserting  that 

88  Within  the  general  area  of  its  discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Contributions  the  Fifth  Committee  on  this  date  had  under  specific  consideration 
the  proposals  formally  advanced  by  Senator  Vandenberg  at  the  end  of  his  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Committee  on  November  8  (see  footnote  82,  p.  472).  For  the  summary 
record  of  the  Committee’s  discussion  at  this  time  (November  13),  see  GA(I/2), 
Fifth  Committee,  pp.  102  ff. 

80Ma.i.  Kenneth  Younger,  M.P.,  United  Kingdom  representative  on  the  Fifth 
Committee. 
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much  of  the  estimated  23  millions  for  United  Nations  expenses  in 
1947,  of  which  19  millions  were  for  personal  and  common  services, 
constituted  “an  invisible  import”  for  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  the  political  implications  of  the  high  United  States 
quota  and  its  effect  on  sovereign  equality,  Younger  declared  that  the 
United  Kingdom  could  [not?]  agree  with  Vandenberg,  since  in  a  con¬ 
tributions  scale  having  numerous  inequalities,  there  was  no  point  at 
which  national  sovereignties  were  clearly  infringed.  He  added  that  in 
his  opinion  the  doctrine  that  the  amount  of  representation  was  related 
to  total  contribution  was  novel  in  international  practice. 

[Here  follows  summary  of  views  of  other  representatives  of  the 
Committee,  and  discussion  of  other  Committee  items.  It  may  be  noted 
that  at  this  meeting  the  Committee  took  steps  to  establish  a  sub¬ 
committee  to  study  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Contributions,  the 
proposals  of  the  United  States  Delegation  and  any  new  information 
which  other  delegations  might  wish  to  submit.  (GA(I/2) ,  Fifth  Com¬ 
mittee ,  pages  105  and  106  00 )  ] 

Austin 


501. BB  Summarles/11-1446  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  New  York,  November  14,  1946 — 5  :  05  p.  m. 

[via  Courier] 

806.  GA  Secret  Summary 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  several  items.] 

Chinese  Attitude  on  Contributions  Scale 

The  opinion  that  Committee  V  might  accept  a  39  per  cent  contri¬ 
bution  from  the  U.  S.  was  expressed  to  USdel  on  November  14  by 
Hsia  (China) .  This  would  have  to  be  done  in  subcommittee  by  specific 
increases  in  contributions  of  several  of  the  larger  and  middle  powers. 
China  would  be  prepared  to  increase  its  contribution  at  least  2  per 
cent  in  order  to  partially  meet  the  U.  S.  position,  he  said. 

USdel  gained  the  impression  that  China  might  propose  in  the  Sub¬ 
committee  an  increase  in  its  own  quota  and  suggest  that  other  Members 
make  similar  concessions  to  bring  the  U.  S.  figure  down.  Hsia  felt  it 


“Formal  constitution  of  the  sub-committee  was  deferred,  however,  until  the 
Fifth  Committee’s  meeting  on  November  15,  at  which  time  it  was  agreed  that 
the  sub-committee  would  be  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  Canada,  China, 
Egypt,  France,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Poland,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States,  and  Uruguay  (GA(I/2),  Fifth  Committee,  pp.  110  and  111).  The  formal 
terms  of  reference  of  the  sub-committee  were  conveyed  to  it  in  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Fifth  Committee  which  is  printed  in  pertinent  part  ihid.,  p.  318. 
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would  be  advisable  for  the  U.  S.  to  refrain  from  further  pressing  its 
case  on  the  contributions  scale. 

[Here  follows  comment  on  another  subject.] 

Austin 


501.AB/11— 1546 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political 

Affairs  (Hiss)91 

secret  [Washington,]  November  15, 1946. 

The  Department  this  morning  received  from  the  Assembly  Dele¬ 
gation  a  brief  cable  which  reads : 

‘‘Present  strong  indication  that  committee  will  vote  US  contribution 
49.89  percent.  Please  advise  delegation  course  of  action  this  event.”  92 

The  total  budget  for  this  year  is  about  $20,000,000  and  the  proposed 
budget  for  1947  is  $23,700,000.  Information  from  New  York  indicates 
that  the  1947  budget  may  be  increased  considerably.  The  contribution 
scale  decided  by  this  Assembly  will  apply  to  these  two  budgets  and 
to  the  $25,000,000  working  capital  fund. 

You  will  recall  from  }'Our  discussions  with  Mr.  Appleby,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  UN  Committee  on  Contributions,  that  his  committee, 
whose  members  were  appointed  as  experts  rather  than  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  governments,  developed  an  index  of  relative  capacity  to  con¬ 
tribute.  This  index  listed  the  US  capacity  at  49.89  percent,  the  UIv 
at  10.5,  the  USSR  (together  with  Byelo-Russia  and  the  Ukraine)  at 
7.,  France  at  5.5,  and  China  at  2.75. 

You  will  also  recall  that  Assistant  Secretary  Russell  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  accept  these  figures  literally,  since  income 
figures,  on  which  to  base  capacity  to  pa}^,  were  not  necessarily  com¬ 
parable  nor  accurate  for  all  countries  reported  upon.  Moreover,  the 
Department  took  the  position  that  the  US  should  propose  adoption 
by  the  Assembly  of  the  principle  of  a  ceiling,  in  order  to  prevent 

91  Addressed  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Acheson)  and  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  (Clayton). 

92  Telegram  S04,  November  14,  1 :  28  p.  m.,  from  New  York  (501.BB/11-1446). 
The  Delegation  at  a  morning  meeting  on  November  14  had  devoted  virtually  the 
entire  session  to  the  contributions  problem.  Senator  Vandenberg  leading  off  by 
stating  “that  he  wished  to  have  the  problem  of  the  UN  budget  considered  because 
of  developments  on  the  previous  day  which  he  felt  were  most  serious  for  the 
whole  United  Nations.  He  reported  that  the  UK  and  Canadians  had  taken  the 
leadership  in  the  move  to  assess  the  United  States  for  fifty  per  cent  of  the  UN 
budget,  regardless  of  any  other  consideration.  They  have  declined  to  accept  the 
ceiling  idea.”  (See  telegram  802.  November  14,  from  New  York,  p.  474.)  After 
lengthy  discussion  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  Department  for  guidance.  (IO  Files, 
Minutes  of  the  20th  Meeting  of  the  U.S.  Delegation.  November  14,  9  a.  m„  docu¬ 
ment  US/A/M  (Chr.)/20) 
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undue  dominance  of  the  organization  by  one  member  and  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  principle  of  sovereign  equality  as  set  forth  in  the  Charter. 
Our  position  was  that  a  ceiling  should  be  fixed  at  25  percent  but  that 
we  would  be  willing  to  discuss  a  higher  percentage — not  to  exceed 
33 ys  percent — for  the  first  three  years  as  a  means  of  compensating 
certain  countries  because  of  “war  damage”. 

The  Delegation  has  found  little  or  no  support  in  the  Assembly  for 
the  principle  of  a  ceiling.  And,  as  the  cable  from  the  Delegation 
indicates,  it  is  now  apparent  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  obtaining 
an  agreement  on  a  ceiling  at  or  close  to  our  previously  adopted  top 
limit  of  331/^  percent.  However,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  we 
may  be  able  to  work  out  an  arrangement  with  the  British,  whose 
position  is  likely  to  be  of  crucial  importance,  and  ultimately  with 
other  delegations  for  a  one-year  contribution  scale  in  which  our  share 
would  be  approximately  40  percent. 

Recommendations 

1.  That  you  talk  over  this  problem  with  Senator  Vandenberg  while 
he  is  in  Washington  this  weekend. 

2.  That  you  recommend  to  Senator  Vandenberg  that  he,  with 
Senator  Austin  if  that  seems  appropriate,  discuss  the  problem  with 
the  Secretary  and  suggest  that  the  Secretary  may  wish  to  speak  di¬ 
rectly  to  Mr.  Bevin  in  view  of  our  indications  that  the  British  atti¬ 
tude  has  substantially  stiffened  in  the  last  few  days.  For  your 
information  we  understand  that  Senator  Vandenberg  is  having  dinner 
with  Mix  Bevin  Sunday  night.93 

3.  That  in  talking  with  Senator  Vandenberg  you  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  position,  which  he  may  also  wish  to  discuss  with  Senator  Austin 
and  the  Secretary : 

a.  Any  scale  adopted  this  year  should  be  considered  temporary  only, 
with  a  definite  understanding  that  the  question  be  reconsidered  at  the 
next  Assembly.  This  is  not  without  precedent  since  the  present  scale 
applicable  to  provisional  advances  was  adopted  temporarily.  (The 
FAO  formula  was  adopted  in  London  as  a  stop-gap.  Under  it  our 
share  has  been  approximately  25  percent.) 

b.  A  Sub-Committee  of  Committee  5  should  be  appointed  to  work 
out  this  temporary  scale  since  the  views  of  most  delegations  have  been 
publicly  expressed  on  the  floor  of  Committee  5,  and  negotiation  in  such 
a  large  body  is  difficult. 

c.  That  our  Delegation  try  to  work  out  a  scale  under  which  the  US 
would  contribute  just  under  40  percent.  The  opinion  that  Committee  5 
might  accept  a  39  percent  contribution  from  the  US  has  been  expressed 
to  the  US  Delegation  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Hsia  of  China,  and  the  Delegation 


93  No  record  has  been  found  in  the  Department’s  files  of  any  of  the  conversations 
proposed  here. 
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has  reported  in  this  connection  that  China  would  be  prepared  to  in¬ 
crease  its  contribution  at  least  2  percent  in  order  to  partially  meet  the 
US  position,  Mr.  Hsia  has  stated. 

d.  If  a  proposed  assessment  of  just  under  40  percent  should  come 
to  a  vote  in  the  Sub-Committee,  in  Committee  5,  or  in  the  Assembly, 
the  US  Delegation  should  say  that  it  cannot  vote  in  favor  of  this 
percentage  but  must  abstain  because  it  feels  the  rate  of  assessment  is 
too  high,  and  unwise  even  on  a  one-year  basis. 

e.  If  a  scale  requiring  the  US  to  contribute  more  than  40  percent 
should  come  to  a  vote  in  the  Sub-Committee,  in  Committee  5,  or  in 
the  Assembly,  the  Delegation  should  vote  “No”,  since  the  scale  is  so 
far  from  a  plan  which  this  government  considers  wise  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  interests  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Delegation  should 
not  in  this  event  indicate  that  the  United  States  will  not  accept  the 
verdict  of  the  Assembly.  A  negative  vote  is  simply  the  only  effective 
way  of  registering  our  objection  to  what  we  consider  a  very  unwise 
step. 

/.  In  all  the  above  steps  the  Delegation  should  feel  free  to  use  its 
own  judgment  within  the  broad  lines  indicated  and  to  use  any  lines 
of  procedure  which  it  believes  wise  and  calculated  to  obtain  the  desired 
objectives. 

Note:  Assistant  Secretary  Eussell  is  out  of  the  city  and  we  were  not 
able  to  reach  him  by  telephone.  In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Panuch,94 
who  was  in  Washington  today,  the  latter  agreed  generally  with  the 
steps  outlined  immediately  above  and  was  particularly  favorable  to 
the  idea  of  a  Sub-Committee  in  which  an  attempt  could  be  made  in 
a  more  intimate  atmosphere  than  prevails  in  a  full  committee  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  solution.  He  did  not  feel  that  the  amount  of  money 
involved  was  such  that  we  should  raise  a  major  issue  on  that  ground 
alone.  He  said  he  would  be  in  New  York  tomorrow  and  would  be  glad 
to  do  anything  we  wished. 


IO  Files  :  US/A/C.5/41 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  G.  Hayden  Raynor 95 

secret  [New  York,]  November  15,  1946. 

This  afternoon  I  expressed  strongly  to  Mr.  Gore-Booth 96  our  con¬ 
cern  over  the  fact  that  the  British  had  spoken  in  Committee  5  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  contribution  of  49.88  per  cent.97  I  also 
expressed  regret  that  they  had  not  consulted  with  us  prior  to  making 

04  J oseph  A.  Panuch,  Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 
(Russell). 

95  Mr.  Raynor,  an  Adviser  on  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
General  Assembly,  was  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

60  P •  H.  Gore-Booth,  Assistant  Principal  Adviser  to  the  United  Kingdom  Dele¬ 
gation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

07  See  telegram  802,  November  14,  from  New  York,  p.  474. 
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the  statement.  Mr.  Gore-Booth  expressed  surprise  that  there  had  not 
been  consultation  and  regret  on  his  part  that  there  had  not  been. 

I  then  spoke  of  the  concern  felt  by  our  Delegation,  especially  the 
Congressional  members,  with  respect  to  this  whole  question.  I  stated 
that  we  viewed  the  matter  as  a  very  serious  one  and  that  we  felt  that 
a  contribution  of  this  size  would  have  a  most  unfortunate  effect  in  our 
Congress  and  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Gore-Booth  stated  that  the  British  were  under  instructions  to 
make  a  statement  they  had  made  on  the  economic  aspect  of  the  question 
and  he  felt  they  were  right  on  that  aspect.  He  added,  however,  that  he 
knew  there  was  considerable  personal  feeling  in  their  Delegation  that 
a  single  country  should  not  be  called  upon  for  such  a  heavy  contribu¬ 
tion.  He  added  that  although  they  had  been  instructed  to  make  the 
statement  they  made  that  this  was  not  necessarily  their  last  word  on 
the  subject.  Entirely  of  his  own  volition  he  made  the  suggestion  that 
it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  Messrs.  Noel-Baker98  and  Younger  to 
discuss  this  matter  with  Senators  Austin  and  Vandenberg." 


501.AB/11-1646 

Memorandum  by  J'ohn  G.  Ross ,  Senior  Adviser  to  the  United  States 
Delegation ,  to  the  Political  Advisers*  1  on  the  Delegation  Staff 

confidential  [New  York,]  November  16, 1946. 

I  have  a  report  this  morning  from  Washington  on  conversations 
in  which  Mr.  Hiss  participated  with  Senator  Vandenberg,  Mr.  Ache- 
son,  Mr.  Clayton,  and  members  of  the  Congress. 

As  the  result  of  these  conversations  the  United  States  position  is 
absolutely  clear  that  there  must  be  a  ceiling  on  contributions. 

An  energetic  campaign  on  the  part  of  all  of  our  political  officers 
and  others  concerned  in  support  of  this  position  is  essential. 

Stated  in  briefest  terms  the  United  States  position  is  that  our  con¬ 
tribution  for  this  year  should  be  clearly  on  a  provisional  basis;  the 
primary  objective  is  to  secure  acceptance  of  the  ceiling  principle.  The 
United  States  contribution  should  in  no  case  be  larger  than  40%  and 
the  political  officers  in  their  conversations  with  members  of  the  for¬ 
eign  delegations  on  this  subject  should  seek  actively  to  persuade  other 
delegations  to  agree  to  some  percentage  under  40%,  possibly  between 
33  and  39%. 


83  Philip  Noel-Baker,  Representative  on  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation. 

90  No  record  has  been  found  of  such  discussions. 

1  For  the  names  of  the  13  men  who  comprised  the  team  of  Political  Advisers  on 
the  United  States  Delegation  advisory  staff,  and  to  whom  this  memorandum  was 
addressed,  see  footnote  65,  p.  41. 
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I  should  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  would  get  this  campaign  under 
way  actively. 


501. BB  Summaries/11-1646  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[via  Courier]  New  York,  November  16,  1946 — 9  :  25  p.  m. 

817.  Committee  V  ( 26th  Meeting).  Firm  support  for  the  U.S.  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Scale  of  Contributions  was  voiced  by  S  YG  Lie  at  a  meeting 
of  Committee  V  on  November  16.  Recommending  a  floor  as  well  as  a 
ceiling,  the  SYG  suggested  an  increase  in  some  of  the  smaller  quotas 
and  urged  all  countries  to  be  prepared  to  invest  a  considerable  sum 
in  the  LIN,  which  was  designed  to  secure  world  peace  and  security.2 
[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  Fifth  Committee  items.] 

Austin 


501. BB/ 11-1446  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Senator  Austin 

secret  Washington,  November  18, 1946 — 6  p.  m. 

287.  USdel.  For  GAdel.  Reurtel  804,  November  14.3  1.  Department 
regards  principle  of  a  ceiling  for  contributions  as  of  paramount  im- 

2  The  summary  record  of  the  meeting  says  simply  that  “In  reply  to  observations 
that  had  been  made  by  certain  representatives  during  previous  discussions  of  the 
budget,  the  Secretary-General  presented  a  detailed  statement  explaining  tfie 
various  sections  of  the  preliminary  budget  estimates  for  the  years  1946  and 
1947.  .  .  .”  (GA(I/2),  Fifth  Committee,  p.  117).  The  Secretary-General’s  state¬ 
ment  was  printed  as  annex  4  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  (ibid.,  pp.  291 
ff.).  His  remarks  about  the  contributions  question  came  near  the  end  of  his 
statement :  “Finally,  I  want  to  say  something  about  contributions.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  which  the  Member  nations  must  decide.  But  there  are  two 
questions  of  principle  which  involve  the  Organization  as  a  whole,  and  which  I 
feel  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  General  to  discuss. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  there  should  be  both  an  upward  limit  and  a  downward 
limit  to  the  amount  which  any  State  should  pay. 

“I  feel  that  every  Member  State  can  properly  be  expected  to  make  substantial 
contribution  to  the  expenses. 

“The  present  figure  for  some  countries  should  be  increased.  .  .  . 

“In  regard  to  the  second  question,  namely,  the  proportion  of  our  expenses  to 
be  paid  by  any  Member  State,  I  agree  in  principle  with  what  has  been  said  by 
the  United  States  representative  in  this  Committee. 

“Current  conditions  may  make  it  necessary  for  one  State  to  bear  a  very  high 
percentage  of  the  budget.  But  I  feel  that  it  would  be  undesirable  from  every 
point  of  view  to  allow  this  condition  to  continue  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

“The  international  character  of  the  United  Nations  would  be  threatened  if 
one  State  were  made  to  feel  that  it  was  primarily  responsible  for  maintaining 
the  Organization  in  a  financial  way. 

“Even  at  the  cost  of  sacrifice  we  must  guard  against  anything  which  will 
threaten  the  independence  and  freedom  of  action  and  the  true  international 
nature  of  our  Organization.  I  am  glad  that  the  United  States  has  discussed  the 
question  on  this  plane.”  (Ibid.,  pp.  297,  298) 

3  See  memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 
(Hiss),  November  15,  p.  476. 
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portance  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  United  Nations.  We  hope  that  the 
Delegation  will  mobilize  all  its  resources  in  endeavoring  privately 
to  convince  other  delegations  of  soundness  of  our  position  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  In  this  connection  we  suggest  special  efforts  be  made  to  persuade 
the  British  Delegation  which  we  believe  will  play  a  crucial  role  in 
this  matter. 

2.  We  still  feel  that  any  proportion  above  twenty-five  percent  should 
be  recognized  as  only  temporary  and  should  include  recognition  of 
principle  of  a  ceiling.  We  believe  that  any  proportion  higher  than 
SoU  percent  should  be  for  only  one  year  with  specific  provision  being 
made  for  reconsideration  of  the  whole  problem  at  the  next  regular 
session  of  the  Assembly. 

3.  We  consider  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  Delegation  make 
every  effort  to  keep  our  temporary  share  below  40  percent  and  we  note 
developments  since  date  of  your  telegram  indicate  this  may  be  possible. 

4.  Should  Committee  5  vote  a  U.S.  contribution  of  more  than  40 
percent  we  believe  the  Delegation  should  definitely  vote  in  the  negative 
as  the  only  way  in  which  this  government  can  register  its  objection 
to  what  it  considers  a  very  unwise  step  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  Nations  themselves. 

Acheson 


501. BB  Suiumaries/11-1946  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[via  Courier]  New  York,  November  19,  1946 — 10 :  20  p.  m. 

827.  [Here  follows  brief  discussion  of  several  items  relating  to  the 
current  General  Assembly.] 

Subcommittee  on  Contributions  ( 1st  Meeting)  4 

Senator  Vandenberg  declared  that  the  U.S.  position  on  contributions 
was  designed  to  save  the  UN,  not  to  save  money,  as  he  warned  the 
Subcommittee  on  Contributions  on  November  19  of  the  adverse  effect 
on  U.S.  public  opinion  of  the  49.89  per  cent  quota.  He  called  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  more  than  the  major  “capacity  to  pay”  factor  in  order  to 
reach  an  equitable  solution  which  would  take  into  account  the  principle 
of  sovereign  equality. 

The  U.S.  was  prepared  to  accept  a  37 y2  per  cent  quota  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Subcommittee  discussions,  although  it  was  not  rigidly 
committed  to  this  figure,  Vandenberg  said. 

4  The  records  of  the  subcommittee  are  not  printed  except  for  the  subcommit¬ 
tee’s  report  to  the  Fifth  Committee  (GA(I/2),  Fifth  Committee,  pp.  318  ff.,  annex 
6). 
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Vandenberg  urged  the  Subcommittee  to  accept  the  statistics  of  the 
Contributions  Committee  Report  and  to  proceed  immediately  to  a 
decision  on  the  major  policy  questions.  The  problem  before  the  Sub¬ 
committee,  he  pointed  out,  was  political  rather  than  one  of  relative 
statistics.  The  U.S.,  Vandenberg  asserted,  had  no  intention  of  raising 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  statistics  involved,  and  considered 
the  Committee’s  report  as  good  a  job  as  could  be  accomplished  under 
difficult  circumstances. 

Expressing  the  hope  that  the  U.S.  would  continue  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  the  UN,  Vandenberg  asserted  that  it  was  not  only  morally 
dangerous  to  the  UN  but  damaging  in  terms  of  U.S.  public  opinion 
for  any  one  nation  to  pay  almost  fifty  per  cent  of  the  costs. 

Urging  the  Subcommittee  to  transfer  its  discussions  from  percent¬ 
ages  to  dollars,  Vandenberg  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  difference 
of  only  two  million  dollars  in  actual  cash  between  the  proposed  49.89 
per  cent  and  the  tentative  U.S.  figure  of  3714  per  cent.  He  called  upon 
the  small  nations  to  absorb  this  difference  in  order  to  defend  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  sovereign  equality  and  to  prevent  prejudicing  public  reaction 
in  the  U.S.  The  3714  per  cent  figure  was  acceptable  to  the  U.S.,  he 
added,  even  though  it  was  the  present  view  that  the  normal  contribu¬ 
tion  of  any  one  nation  should  not  exceed  3314  per  cent. 

The  U.S.,  Vandenberg  said,  would  not  involve  itself  in  the  ensuing 
discussions,  but  would  leave  the  decisions  in  the  hands  of  the  other 
members  on  the  Subcommittee.  He  wished  to  make  it  clear  that  there 
was  no  threat,  no  pressure  by  the  U.S.,  and  therefore  he  would  with¬ 
draw  from  Subcommittee  deliberations.  A  U.S.  representative  would 
remain  to  provide  information  and  answer  questions.  Vandenberg 
assured  the  Subcommittee  that  he  was  prepared  to  return  at  any  time 
and  discuss  the  problem  with  the  Subcommittee  if  it  so  requested. 

Vandenberg  said  that  he  was  exploring  with  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  the  possibility  of  making  special  arrangements  under 
which  dollar  exchange  could  be  made  available  to  those  countries  whose 
contributions  to  the  UN  were  made  difficult  by  lack  of  U.S.  currency. 

Martinez-Cabanas  (Mexico)  who  had  been  elected  Chairman,  sup¬ 
ported  Vandenberg’ s  statement  and  said  the  Subcommittee  would 
avoid  the  study  of  statistics  and  would  restrict  itself  to  actions  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  agreement  on  questions  of  policy.  The  main  decision 
facing  the  Subcommittee,  he  pointed  out,  related  to  the  political 
question  of  a  possible  floor  and  ceiling  on  contributions.  The  Advisory 
Committee  of  Experts,  he  asserted,  would  have  to  settle  the  questions 
raised  by  the  entry  of  new  members  and  the  claims  of  several  countries 
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that  the  “capacity  to  pay”  index  unfairly  represented  their  present 
capabilities. 

Younger  (U.  K.)  replied  to  Vandenberg  in  a  conciliatory  statement 
in  which  he  noted  U.  K.  agreement  on  the  question  of  statistics  and 
expressed  appreciation  for  Vandenberg’s  clear  statement  on  the  diffi¬ 
culties  presented  by  adverse  U.  S.  public  opinion.  He  was  particularly 
interested,  he  asserted,  in  Vandenberg’s  remarks  on  the  “special 
arrangements  for  dollar  exchange.”  Such  arrangements  would  solve 
most  of  the  serious  problems  which  confronted  several  contributors 
to  the  UN,  Younger  declared.  He  expressed  some  doubt,  however,  of 
the  possibility  of  achieving  any  satisfactory  solution. 

Dzirng5  (China)  supported  the  U.  S.  views  and  asserted  that  the 
task  facing  the  Subcommittee  related  to  questions  of  policy  and  practi¬ 
cal  politics  rather  than  to  mere  statistics.  He  urged  consideration  of 
other  factors  than  “capacity  to  pay”  and  exploration  of  all  other 
available  criteria  in  order  to  reach  an  equitable  solution. 

[Here  follow  other  items  of  the  summary.] 

Austin 


501.AB/11-1946  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  u.s.  urgent  New  York,  November  19, 1946 — 6  p.  m. 

[Received  6 :  03  p.  m.] 

825.  For  Clayton  from  Vandenberg.  One  of  the  very  real  problems 
of  many  nations  in  connection  with  annual  assessments  is  their  lack 
of  foreign  exchange  when  they  must  pay  in  dollars.  It  would  make  a 
great  difference  in  the  attitudes  of  many  delegations  if  a  way  could 
be  found  to  pay  in  local  currencies.  Would  it  be  possible  to  work  out 
anything  of  this  nature  in  connection  with  the  stabilization  fund  or 
otherwise? 6  [Vandenberg.] 

Austin 


5K.  W.  Dzung,  Chinese  Adviser-Member  on  the  Fifth  Committee. 

“The  following  was  sent  to  Senator  Vandenberg  in  telegram  (Secdel)  1175, 
November  20,  4  p.  m. :  “For  Vandenberg  from  Clayton.  International  Monetary 
Fund  when  in  operation  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  assistance  to  countries 
short  of  dollars  but  fund  will  not  be  in  active  operation  until  sometime  next  year. 
Meantime,  many  of  such  countries  are  being  assisted  generally  through  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans  and  will  shortly  derive  assistance  from  loans  by  International 
Bank.  Permanent  assistance  can  only  come  from  relaxation  of  trade  barriers  open¬ 
ing  up  markets  for  exports  from  countries  short  of  dollars  and  other  foreign 
exchange.”  (740.00119  Council/11-2046)  For  reasons  not  readily  apparent  this 
telegram  was  sent  to  Senator  Vandenberg  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Delegation,  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 
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501. BB  Summaries/11-2146  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  us  urgent  New  York,  November  21,  1946 — 10  :  30  p.  m. 
[via  Courier] 

836.  GA  Secret  Summary. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  several  matters  taking  up  the  attention 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  United  States  Delegation.] 

Committee  V,  Subcommittee  on  Contributions  {2nd  Meeting) 

At  a  continuation  of  the  general  debate  on  November  21,  Turkey *  7 
requested  the  Subcommittee  to  review  the  Turkish  quota  in  view  of 
the  recent  devaluation  of  Turkish  currency  and  its  consequent  adverse 
effect  on  Turkish  ability  to  secure  foreign  exchange. 

St.  Laurent 8  (Canada)  opened  the  discussion,  stating  that  Canada 
had  no  quarrel  with  the  criteria  which  the  Committee  on  Contribu¬ 
tions  had  used  in  defining  “capacity  to  pay.”  With  respect  to  Vanden- 
berg’s  statement  at  the  opening  meeting,  St.  Laurent  reasserted  the 
Canadian  view  that  relative  per  capita  contribution  was  fundamen¬ 
tal.  If  other  criteria  than  “capacity  to  pay”  were  considered,  Canada 
would  have  to  put  its  case  as  strongly  as  possible  to  prevent  less 
fortunate  nations  from  having  to  pay  a  higher  per  capita  rate 
than  the  U.S. 

Geraschenko  urged  the  Subcommittee  to  consider  the  substance  of 
Vandenberg’s  arguments,  and  on  the  basis  of  its  discussions  to  see 
whether  or  not  something  had  to  be  done  to  meet  U.  S.  demands. 

The  Soviet  delegate  recommended  that  the  quotas  of  new  members 
and  the  requests  of  member  nations,  except  the  U.  S.,  for  the  lowering 
of  quotas  be  referred  to  the  Contributions  Committee.  Geraschenko 
(U.S.S.K.)  declared  that  the  Subcommittee  could  come  to  no  solution 
of  its  problems  if  it  confined  itself  to  discussing  the  establishment  of 
a  ceiling.  Vandenberg,  he  said,  had  suggested  a  25  per  cent  ceiling  for 
the  U.S.,  but  it  might  as  well  have  been  33)4  per  cent,  or  40  per  cent, 
and  any  discussion  of  an  arbitrary  ceiling  would  be  academic.  Geras¬ 
chenko  rejected  the  Canadian  per  capita  principle,  the  consideration 
of  contributions  as  a  form  of  international  taxation,  and  asserted  that 
national  revenue  as  well  as  the  national  budgets  should  be  used  in 
establishing  capacity  to  pay. 

The  Polish  delegate 9  asserted  that  he  appreciated  that  the  U.S. 
position  had  been  engendered  by  high  principles  and  not  through  a 
desire  to  save  money,  but  that  Poland  would  have  to  oppose  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  ceilings  at  this  time.  He  felt  it  was  premature 

1  Mr.  Sukru  Esmer  was  the  Turkish  Member  on  the  Fifth  Committee ;  the 

Alternate  Member  was  Mr.  A.  Birden. 

8  The  Right  Honorable  Louis  S.  Saint-Laiirent,  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs  and  Head  of  the  Canadian  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly 
(not  one  of  the  regular  Canadian  members  of  the  Committee). 

“The  Polish  Member  was  Mr.  Juliusz  Katz-Suchy ;  the  Alternate  Member  was 
Mr.  Aleksander  Bramson. 
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even  to  try  to  settle  when  ceilings  might  go  into  effect.  When  peace¬ 
time  economics  had  been  restored,  he  continued,  quotas  would  have 
to  be  revised  and  due  consideration  given  to  “capacity  to  pay”  and  per 
capita  contributions.  The  Polish  delegate  then  urged  lowering  Po¬ 
land’s  quota. 

Pitblado  (U.  K.)  asserted  that  to  establish  ceilings  at  this  time 
would  be  an  arbitrary  action  taken  in  a  period  of  changing  conditions. 
He  agreed  that  the  decision  on  the  quotas  of  new  members  and  appeals 
for  lowering  of  quotas,  except  that  of  the  U.  S.,  should  be  referred  to 
the  Contributions  Committee. 

The  U.  S.  request,  he  asserted,  differed  from  other  questions  facing 
the  Subcommittee  in  that  it  was  essentially  political.  Although  under 
ideal  conditions  no  one  would  like  to  see  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
UN  costs  assigned  to  one  nation,  the  U.  Iv.  position  remained  sub¬ 
stantially  as  it  had  been  stated  in  Committee  V. 

Pitblado  said  he  had  no  very  constructive  proposals  to  suggest,  but 
he  reminded  the  Subcommittee  that  in  February  the  GA  had  stated 
that  if  a  ceiling  were  imposed  it  should  not  be  one  that  seriously 
obscured  the  relationship  between  contributions  and  capacity  to  pay. 

With  respect  to  the  U.  S.  assertion  that  all  nations  in  the  UN  had 
certain  influence  and  responsibilities  and  that  these  should  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  related  to  “capacity  to  pay,”  Pitblado  reminded  the  Sub¬ 
committee  that  no  nation  could  escape  consideration  of  the  public 
opinion  factor.  Referring  to  the  matter  of  foreign  exchange,  Pitblado 
reminded  the  Subcommittee  that  the  U.  Iv.  was  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  of  procuring  it  in  terms  of  added  effort  at  production  and 
reduction  of  goods  for  home  consumption. 

China  10  opposed  consideration  of  support  of  the  UN  as  a  form  of 
international  taxation  rather  than  as  national  contributions.  China 
recognized  the  justice  of  the  U.  S.  request  for  a  reduction  in  its  quota 
because  the  request  stemmed  from  an  unselfish  desire  to  give  strong 
support  to  the  UN.  The  Chinese  delegate  then  suggested  that  the 
principle  of  sovereign  equality  might  be  applied  to  the  smaller  admin¬ 
istrative  budget  and  “capacity  to  pay”  to  the  larger  operational 
budgets. 

The  French  delegate*  11  asserted  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
Subcommittee  had  the  technical  ability  or  the  time  to  fix  a  new  scale 
of  contributions.  Although  no  one  could  disagree  with  the  justness 
and  fairness  of  Vandenberg’s  statement  of  principles,  the  French 
delegate  questioned  whether  the  U.  S.  meant  those  principles  to  be 
practically  applied  in  relation  to  the  1947  budget.  He  pointed  out  that 

10  Dr.  C.  L.  Hsia  was  the  Chinese  Member  on  the  Fifth  Committee :  Mr.  J.  C.  Pao 
was  the  Alternate  Member. 

11  The  French  Member  was  M.  Jacques  Rueff ;  the  Alternate  Member  was  M. 
Andre  Ganem. 
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in  his  belief,  Vandenberg,  even  in  his  statements  in  Committee  V,  had 
not  pressed  for  immediate  adjustment,  and  that  it  was  his  understand¬ 
ing  that  what  the  U.  S.  wanted  at  this  time  was  a  recognition  that 
the  present  U.  S.  contribution  should  not  be  a  precedent. 

Two  suggestions  were  put  forward  by  the  French  delegate  (1)  that 
the  Subcommittee  defer  any  discussion  of  the  foreign  exchange  element 
until  it  received  advice  on  the  results  of  Vandenberg’s  discussions  with 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  (2)  that  the  Subcommittee 
seriously  consider  Rueff’s  (France)  proposal  in  Committee  V  that  the 
Secretariat  Fiscal  Committee  be  requested  for  a  redefinition  of 
“capacity  to  pay.” 

Speaking  as  Chairman  and  the  representative  of  Mexico,  Martinez- 
Cabanas  12  recalled  that  only  the  matter  of  administrative  budgets  was 
before  the  Subcommittee.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  SYG’s  remarks 
on  establishing  a  floor  on  contributions,  as  well  as  a  ceiling,  would  have 
to  be  discussed.  He  expressed  some  doubt  that  contributions  could  be 
too  closely  related  to  per  capita  income  in  view  of  the  fact  that  quotas 
were  essentially  based  on  national  income. 

[Here  follow  other  items  of  the  summary.] 

Austin 


501. AB/ 11— 2246  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  us  urgent  New  York,  November  22, 1946 — 4 :  30  p.  m. 

[Received  5 : 49  p.  m.] 

840.  For  Hiss  from  Sandifer.  Senator  Vandenberg  has  addressed  to 
me  the  following  memorandum  concerning  the  reply  to  his  telegram 
to  Clayton  concerning  possible  assistance  to  countries  in  need  of  dollar 
exchange  for  payment  of  UN  contributions  (No.  825) .  Dept’s  telegram 
to  Vandenberg  was  sent  to  CFM  (Secdel  1175,  Nov.  20, 4  p.  m.).13 

“You  have  seen  the  Acheson  message  in  response  to  my  inquiry  to 
Mr.  Clayton  regarding  the  use  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  UN  assessments  by  countries  which 
are  short  of  dollar  exchange.  The  message  says :  ‘International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund  when  in  operation  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  assistance 
to  countries  short  of  dollars,  but  Fund  will  not  be  in  active  operation 
until  some  time  next  year.’ 

This  matter  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  most  of  the  member 
nations — and  has  such  intimate  bearing  upon  the  allocation  of  assess¬ 
ments — that  I  wish  it  could  be  possible  for  us  to  get  more  definitely 
and  specifically  encouraging  message  from  Washington  on  the  subject. 
I  can  not  overemphasize  the  effect  this  will  have  on  the  whole  subject 


12  Dr.  Gustavo  Martinez-Cabanas. 
33  See  footnote  6,  p.  483. 
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of  both  administrative  and  operations  allocations.  The  Acheson  mes¬ 
sage  intimates  generically  that  the  international  monetary  fund  ‘when 
in  operation’  will  be  of  assistance  when  it  gets  into  ‘operation  sometime 
next  year’.  Most  of  these  assessments  will  be  payable  ‘sometime  next 
year’.  Therefore,  the  time  element  would  not  be  a  barrier  to  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  assurances  for  the  future  if  the  assurances  could  take  a  some¬ 
what  more  definite  form.  Even  if  we  were  able  to  expand  the  settlement 
of  these  UN  accounts  into  sterling  as  well  as  dollars,  it  would  be  a 
great  and  welcome  relief.  I  should  think  there  ought  to  be  some  way 
that  the  international  monetary  fund  could  promise  top  priority  to 
the  problem  of  facilitating  the  settlement  of  UN  internal  accounts  and 
to  seek  to  create  some  specific  machinery  for  this  purpose  because  the 
successful  financing  of  UN  is  at  the  base  of  all  international 
cooperation. 

The  question  I  submit  to  you  is  this.  Is  it  impossible  for  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  to  give  us  a  more  concrete  or  at  least  a 
more  encouraging  reply  to  my  original  question?  The  report  which 
I  have  to  make  on  this  subject  on  the  UN  Contributions  Committee 
will  have  a  far-reaching  impact  upon  the  whole  UN  fiscal  problem 
which  involves  such  vital  considerations  for  the  US.” 

Would  appreciate  your  taking  any  feasible  steps  to  have  this  ques¬ 
tion  re-examined  in  the  light  of  the  additional  considerations  set 
forth  by  Senator  Vandenberg.  It  is  important,  if  at  all  possible,  to 
enable  him  to  give  to  the  Contributions  Committee  the  more  concrete 
and  encouraging  statement  which  he  stresses.  [Sandifer.] 

Austin 


740.00119  Council/11-2646 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Senator  Vandenberg  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly 14 

secret  Washington,  November  26,  1946 — 1  p.  m. 

Secdel  1194.  As  you  know,  International  Monetary  Fund  operates 
on  basis  of  fixed  quotas  to  each  country  for  the  purchase  of  dollars 
with  their  local  currency.  Under  Articles  of  Agreement,  Fund  cannot 
start  operating,  however,  until  exchange  rates  have  been  fixed  for 
countries  having  about  two-thirds  of  such  quotas.  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  countries  for  which  exchange  rates  have  been  fixed  can  then 
purchase  dollars  up  to  the  limit  of  their  quota  paying  for  same 
in  their  local  currency.  Such  purchases  are  approved  only  for 
current  transactions  which  however  would  include  payments  of  UN 
assessments. 

Since  there  is  now  a  disparity  of  from  one  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
percent  between  official  and  actual  market  rates  of  exchange  in  many 
countries,  particularly  in  Europe,  you  will  appreciate,  I  am  sure,  the 
great  difficulty  which  the  Fund  faces  in  fixing  a  proper  rate.  Up  to 
now  no  rates  have  been  fixed.  The  Fund  expects  to  begin  operations 


14 Drafted  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  (Clayton). 
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sometime  this  winter.  At  such  time,  the  amount  of  dollar  exchange 
that  the  members  of  the  Fund  exclusive  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  could  purchase  from  the  Fund  in  the  first  year  of 
operation  is  over  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  provided  the 
necessary  conditions  of  purchase  are  met. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  desired  please  let  me  know. 

Acheson 


IO  Files  :  US/A/M  (Chr.)/30 

Minutes  of  the  Thirtieth  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation , 
New  York ,  Hotel  Pennsylvania ,  November  27, 1946,  9:  00  a.  m. 

SECRET 

[Here  follow  list  of  names  of  persons  (30)  present  and  discussion  of 
previous  items  on  the  agenda.] 

Payment  of  United  Nations  Assessments  in  Local  Currencies 

Senator  Yandenberg  said  that  one  of  the  fundamental  questions  in 
connection  with  United  Nations  assessments  was  whether  they  might 
be  paid  in  local  currencies.  He  read  to  the  Delegation  a  statement 
which  he  intended  to  make  before  Committee  V  as  follows : 

Pursuant  to  my  promise  to  your  Committee,  I  have  made  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  possibilities  that  United  Nations  assessments  may 
hereafter  be  paid  in  local  currencies.  I  regret  that  my  report  cannot 
be  more  immediately  encouraging.  But  there  is  substantial  hope  of 
some  relief  along  these  lines  next  year  through  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

This  Fund  operates  on  the  basis  of  fixed  quotas  to  each  country  for 
the  purchase  of  dollars  with  their  local  currency.  The  Fund  cannot 
operate,  however,  until  exchange  rates  have  been  fixed  for  countries 
having  about  two-thirds  of  such  quotas.  Up  to  now  no  such  rates  have 
been  fixed,  the  difficulty  being  that  there  is  a  disparity  of  from  one 
hundred  per  cent  to  eight  hundred  per  cent  between  official  and  actual 
market  rates  of  exchange  in  many  countries. 

But  it  is  expected  that  the  Fund  will  begin  operations  sometime  this 
Winter.  At  such  time,  the  amount  of  dollar  exchange  that  Members 
of  the  Fund,  exclusive  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
could  purchase  from  the  Fund  in  the  first  year  of  operation  is  over 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  provided  the  necessary  conditions 
of  purchase  are  met. 

This  is  the  most  important  part  of  my  report.  Approved  trans¬ 
actions  through  the  Fund  will  include  payments  of  United  Nations 
assessments. 

I  have  found  no  way,  except  through  the  Fund,  that  assistance  can 
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be  made  available  in  connection  with  the  problem  submitted  to  my 
study.16 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9 :  45  a.  m. 


IO  Files  :  US/A/C.5/49 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  William  Hall  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  Staff  of  Advisers  17 

confidential  [Newt  York.]  November  27,  1946. 

Mr.  Martinez  18  of  Mexico  asked  Mr.  David  Pitblado  of  the  U.K., 
Mr.  Orlov 19  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  myself  to  meet  with  him  this 
afternoon. 

At  this  session  he  proposed  that  the  United  States  contribution  be 
set  at  40  percent;  that  the  United  Kingdom,  Soviet  Union,  France, 
and  China  be  asked  to  pay  a  contribution  equivalent  to  the  Committee 
of  Contributions’  recommendations  plus  20  percent  ;  and  that  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  the  Big  Five  be  asked  to  pay  the  Committee  on 
Contributions’  recommendation  plus  5  percent  with  the  exception  of 
Canada,  India,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland  which  would  be  exempt 
from  the  5  percent  additional  amount. 

I  said  that  we  would  prefer  to  consider  the  contributions  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  provisional  scale  and,  departing 
from  that,  show  increases  and  decreases;  that  further  our  present 
instructions  were  that  the  United  States  contribution  should  not  be 
more  than  37V2  percent,  and  I  felt  sure  personally  that  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  obtaining  approval  of  a  contribution  of  40  percent. 
Pitblado  and  Orlov  objected  strenuously  to  the  use  of  the  provisional 
scale  as  a  basis  for  contributions  and  also  objected  very  strongly  to 
Martinez’s  proposal  that  a  heavier  assessment  should  apply  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  than  to  the  smaller  countries. 
They  cited  the  argument  which  we  have  been  using,  namely,  that  all 
countries  had  equal  rights  in  the  organization.  The  small  countries 
had  the  same  voting  rights  with  the  exception  of  the  veto  and  that, 
in  addition,  countries  other  than  the  Big  Five  received  many  specific 
benefits  from  the  United  Nations  organization. 

Martinez  then  said  he  would  prepare  a  scale  which  was  based  on  a 
10  percent  reduction  in  the  United  States  contribution  which  would 


18  Senator  Vandenberg’s  statement  to  the  Sub-committee  was  printed  in  the 
Sub-committee’s  report  to  the  Fifth  Committee;  see  GA  (1/2),  Fifth  Committee , 
p.  319. 

17  Addressed  by  Mr.  Hall  to  Senator  Vandenberg. 

18  Dr.  Martinez-Cabanas  was  chairman  of  the  Sub-committee. 

10  Mr.  N.  V.  Orlov,  Soviet  Adviser-Member  on  the  Fifth  Committee. 
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be  based  on  a  39.89  percent  contribution  by  the  United  States  and 
which  would  provide  for  contributions  by  other  countries  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  index  proposed  by  the  Contributions  Committee  plus 
approximately  7 y2  percent  with  the  exception  of  China  which  had 
agreed  to  pay  an  additional  amount  because  of  its  uncler-assessment, 
and  Argentina  and  Brazil  who  had  also  agreed  to  pay  additional 
amounts  because  of  their  under-assessments.  He  also  agreed  to  put 
into  his  calculations  Sweden  at  2  percent  and  Afghanistan  and  Iceland 
at  .04  and  to  provide  for  a  floor  on  contributions  at  .04. 

Pitblado  then  raised  the  question  as  to  how  the  2.08  percent  of  the 
new  members  might  be  provided  in  the  scale  which  would  apply  to 
the  1946  budget.  He  said  that,  in  line  with  the  United  States  argument 
that  the  allowance  of  war  dislocation  should  be  revised  downward 
each  year,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  him  to  ask  the  United  States  to 
carry  this  additional  amount  for  the  financial  year  1946  in  which  the 
war  dislocation  was  the  greatest.  He  said  he  thought  the  United  King¬ 
dom  Government  would  be  willing  to  include  in  the  Sub-committee 
report  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  scale  should  be  revised  each 
year  for  the  next  few  years  to  take  into  account  economic  recoveries 
of  the  war-damaged  countries;  that  the  Sub-committee  had  noted  the 
view  of  the  United  States  representative  that  33-%  percent  constituted 
a  reasonable  ceiling  for  any  one  country ;  further  that,  while  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  not  prepared  as  yet  to  set  a  definitive  figure  for  such  a 
ceiling,  it  recognized  that  under  normal  conditions  some  such  figure 
as  that  proposed  by  the  United  States  would  not  be  unreasonable  as 
the  highest  normal  rate  of  contribution  of  any  one  nation.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  might  also  note  that  it  would  be  anticipated  that  each  year 
for  the  next  several  years  the  contributions  of  those  countries  which 
are  today  paying  a  proportionately  large  scale  of  contributions, 
namely,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Sweden, 
and  others  would  expect  some  reduction  in  their  contributions  to  take 
account  of  economic  recoveries. 

I  said  that  I  did  not  know  what  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  would  be  on  this  proposal ;  that  I  appreciated  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  the  Committee  would  face  in  apportioning  the  Swedish 
contribution  over  the  1946  contributions;  and  that,  while  I  could 
appreciate  the  mechanical  advantages  of  the  United  States  acceptance 
of  the  additional  contribution,  I  would  want  to  consult  my  Delegation 
as  [to]  the  political  difficulties  which  might  be  encountered  within 
the  United  States. 

I  said  further  that,  insofar  as  the  proposed  39  percent  contribution 
for  the  United  States  to  the  1947  budget  and  the  Working  Capital 
Fund  was  concerned,  I  could  make  no  commitment  and  would  put 
them  on  notice  that  our  present  instructions  would  not  permit  us  to 
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agree  to  any  such  figures,  and  that  I  would  make  an  effort  to  obtain 
further  particular  instructions  on  this  point.20 


IO  Files  :US/A/C.5/52 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  William  Hall  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  Staff  of  Advisers 

confidential  [New  York,]  November  30, 1946. 

Subject:  Contributions  Scale 

Participants:  Mr.  Martinez-Cabanas  (Mexico) 

Mr.  D.  Pitblado  (United  Kingdom) 

Mr.  Andre  Ganem  (France) 

Mr.  Nicolai  V.  Orlov  (USSK) 

Mr.  William  Hall,  Executive  Officer,  Committee  5 

Mr.  Martinez  asked  us  to  meet  at  the  Mexican  Delegation  office  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  an  alternative  scale  to  that  discussed  at  an 
earlier  meeting. 

Mr.  Martinez  inquired  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting  whether  I  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  informally  with  my  Delegation  the 
United  States  contribution  of  39.89  per  cent  with  the  United  States 
assumption  of  new  countries’  contributions  during  1946. 1  replied  that 
I  had  discussed  it  some  with  my  Delegation  and  I  found  there  was 
little  enthusiasm  for  any  scale  which  called  for  a  United  States  con¬ 
tribution  in  excess  of  37-14  per  cent ;  that  I  found  particularly  strong 
opposition  to  a  proposal  which  would  bring  the  United  States  con¬ 
tribution  for  either  1946  or  1947  up  to  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pitblado  then  said  he  had  discussed  the  question  in  his  Delega¬ 
tion  and  found  that  most  of  their  people  felt  that  the  United  States 
should  contribute  42  per  cent  at  least  for  the  year  1946. 1  said  I  thought 
that  I  would  personally  be  prepared  to  discuss  further  a  scale  which 
fixed  the  United  States  contribution  at  39  per  cent  for  1947  and  for 
the  Working  Capital  Fund,  with  the  understanding  that  the  increase 
required  because  of  the  absence  of  new  members  during  1946  might 
be  spread  mathematically  across  the  entire  scale. 

I  said  that  it  might  be  very  useful  to  consider  again  the  possibility 
of  comparing  the  suggested  index  of  the  Contributions  Committee 
with  the  scale  which  was  now  in  force  for  contributions  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  and  that  the  Subcommittee  might  like  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  making  the  new  scale  apply  only  to  the  1947  budget, 

20  In  telegram  873,  November  28,  8:40  p.  m.,  from  New  York,  Senator  Austin 
informed  the  Department  that  “The  French  Delegation  would  make  every  effort 
to  work  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Contributions  in  arriving  at  a  solution  which 
would  be  fair  to  the  U.S.”  This  information  was  conveyed  by  M.  Georges  Peissel, 
French  Adviser-Member  on  the  Fifth  Committee.  M.  Peissel  said  that  “His  Dele¬ 
gation  was  much  impressed  by  Vandenberg’s  statesmanlike  handling  of  the 
difficult  problem.”  (501.BB  Summaries/11-2846) 
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leaving  the  provisional  scale  in  effect  for  1946  and  the  Working 
Capital  Fund. 

As  usual,  this  was  violently  opposed  by  everyone  present  at  the 
meeting.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Martinez  would  prepare  for  presenta¬ 
tion  a  scale  based  on  a  United  States  contribution  of  37.5  per  cent,  a 
United  States  contribution  of  42  per  cent,  and  a  United  States  con¬ 
tribution  of  39  per  cent.  We  then  proceeded  to  develop  the  attached 
scale  which  is  based  on  the  Committee  scale  reduced  mathematically 
to  a  United  States  contribution  of  39  per  cent,  which  spreads  certain 
other  downward  adjustments  and  the  difference  between  39  and 
39.89  per  cent  for  the  United  States. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  members  of  the  Committee,  other  than  the 
United  States,  would  discuss  the  scale  with  the  several  representatives 
on  Committee  5  to  obtain  their  reactions. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  scale  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Soviets  were  unwilling  to  accept  their  fair  share  of  the  increase.  I 
pressed  Mr.  Orlov  until  the  increase  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
two  Republics  equaled  .5,  which  was  Mr.  Geraschenko’s  earlier  com¬ 
mitment  to  me  on  the  total  Soviet  increase.  At  that  point  Mr.  Orlov 
refused  to  discuss  the  matter  further  and  we  left  the  Soviet  figure  at 
6.43  per  cent. 

I  am  sure  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  Delegations  will 
insist  on  a  reappraisal  of  the  Soviet  contribution  in  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee.  This  is  particularly  true  because  of  the  sizeable  increases  assumed 
by  several  of  the  countries  and  the  very  small  difference  (.33)  between 
the  French  and  the  Soviet  Union  contributions. 

Mr.  Ganem  of  the  French  Delegation  was  very  helpful  in  agreeing 
to  assume  additional  burdens.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  French  (at 
6.12)  have  assumed  more  than  a  fair  share  of  their  cost  of  the 
Organization. 

The  United  Kingdom  contribution  might,  it  seems  to  me,  be  in¬ 
creased  to  12  per  cent,  but  I  doubt  if  they  would  be  willing  to  agree 
to  any  such  increase  unless  the  Soviet  contribution  is  also  raised. 


(1) 

[Annex] 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Country 

Committee  on 
Contributions 
Scale 

Provisional 

Scale 

Draft 

Subcommittee 

Scale 

Argentina 

1.  50% 

2.  983% 

1.9% 

Australia 

1.  80 

2.  875 

2.  0 

Belgium 

1.  20 

1.  329 

1.  47 

Bolivia 

0.  07 

0.  256 

.  08 

Brazil 

1.  20 

2.  983 

1.  9 

Byelorussian  SSIl 

0.  20 

0.  738 

.  22 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

G) 

Committee  on 

Draft 

Contributions 

Provisional 

Subcommittee 

Country 

Scale 

Scale 

Scale 

Canada 

3.  10% 

4.  362% 

3.  25% 

Chile 

0.  40 

0.  994 

.  45 

China 

2.  75 

6.  400 

5.  50 

Colombia 

0.  33 

0.  610 

.40 

Costa  Rica 

0.  02 

0.  049 

.  04 

Cuba 

0.  25 

0.  610 

.  30 

Czechoslovakia 

1.  05 

1.  447 

1.  0 

Denmark 

0.  70 

0.  640 

.  80 

Dominican  Republic 

0.  04 

0.  049 

.  05 

Ecuador 

0.  04 

0.  049 

.  05 

Egypt 

0.  70 

1.497 

.  80 

El  Salvador 

0.03 

0.  049 

.  04 

Ethiopia 

0.  07 

0.  256 

.  08 

France 

5.  50 

5.  602 

6.  12 

Greece 

0.  15 

0.  394 

.  17 

Guatemala 

0.  04 

0.  049 

.05 

Haiti 

0.  02 

0.  049 

.  04 

Honduras 

0.  02 

0.  049 

.  04 

India 

3.  75 

4.  391 

4.  00 

Iran 

0.  40 

0.  610 

.  44 

Iraq 

0.  15 

0.  384 

.  17 

Lebanon 

0.  05 

0.  049 

.  07 

Liberia 

0.  02 

0.  049 

.  04 

Luxembourg 

0.  04 

0.  049 

.  05 

Mexico 

0.  54 

1.  615 

.  63 

Netherlands 

1.  40 

1.428 

1.  55 

New  Zealand 

0.  45 

0.  994 

.  52 

Nicaragua 

0.  02 

0.  049 

.04 

Norway 

0.  45 

0.  640 

.  52 

Panama 

0.  04 

0.  049 

.  05 

Paraguay 

0.  02 

0.  049 

.  04 

Peru 

0.  17 

0.  610 

.  20 

Philippines 

0.  25 

0.  256 

.  30 

Poland 

1.  10 

1.  231 

1.  0 

Saudi  Arabia 

0.  07 

0.  295 

.  10 

Syria 

0.  10 

0.  197 

.  12 

South  Africa 

1.  02 

1.  989 

1.  15 

Turkey 

0.  90 

1.  497 

.  92 

Ukrainian  SSR 

0.  80 

1.  231 

.  85 

USSR 

6.  00 

6.  892 

6.43 

United  Kingdom 

10.  50 

14.  768 

11.  65 

United  States 

49.  89 

24.  614 

39.0 

Uruguay 

0.  15 

0.  502 

.  18 

Venezuela 

0.  24 

0.  502 

.  30 

Yugoslavia 

0.  30 

0.  738 

.  33 

Afghanistan 

.  04 

Iceland 

.  04 

Sweden 

2.  50 

100.  00 


100.  00 


100.  00 
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501.  AB/l  1-3046 

Senator  V andenberg  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

personal  New  York,  November  30,  1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Our  various  United  Nation  budget  prob¬ 
lems  will  shortly  come  to  a  climax.  I  want  you  to  know  the  situation 
at  first  hand  because  I  think  the  fiscal  situation  can  be  a  far  greater 
threat  to  the  United  Nations  (and  particularly  to  the  attitudes  of  the 
American  people)  than  even  the  veto  21  issue. 

As  you  know,  an  Advisory  Committee 22  (including  our  Mr. 
Appleby)  reported  that  the  United  States  has  50%  of  the  United 
Nations  “capacity  to  pay”  annual  assessments.  I  have  been  fighting  this 
percentage  in  my  Committee  for  five  weeks.  I  fear  that  any  such  assess¬ 
ment  against  us  would  shock  the  American  people  into  a  literal  revolt. 
We  now  have  some  hope  of  driving  this  percentage  down  to  39%  or 
40%  for  administrative  expenditures,  (on  a  temporary  basis  for  one 
year) .  Even  this  will  be  difficult  to  “sell”  to  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  But  this  is  only  half  the  story. 

Unfortunately,  each  UN  “specialized  agency”  is  virtually  auton¬ 
omous  in  making  its  budgets  and  its  allocations.  Undoubtedly,  they 
will  be  largely  influenced  by  the  basic  percentage  of  assessment  which 
we  accept  for  the  central  budget.  This  in  turn  produces  hazardous 
consequences.  The  trouble  is  that  all  members  of  the  United  Nations 
are  not  members  of  the  specialized  agencies.  For  instance,  only  one- 
half  of  them  belong  to  UNESCO.  Therefore,  a  40%  base  will  become 
substantially  higher  when  applied  to  the  UNESCO  budget.  This  is 
relatively  true  in  connection  with  the  budgets  of  all  “specialized  agen¬ 
cies”  (which  are  being  created  entirely  too  rapidly  and  too 
ambitiously). 

21  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  pp.  251  ff. 

22  Senator  Vandenberg’s  intended  reference  here  was  to  the  Committee  on  Con¬ 
tributions,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  General  Assembly’s  other  standing  com¬ 
mittee  on  administrative  and  fiscal  matters,  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions. 
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Consider  the  refugee  prospectus.  The  State  Department  is  talking 
about  an  American  assessment  for  IRO  between  43%  and  50%.  But! 
It  is  also  proposed  to  launch  IRO  when  seventy-five  percent  of  its 
budget  has  been  subscribed.  Meanwhile,  our  dollar  contribution  would 
remain  the  same.  This  means  it  could  actually  represent  an  assessment 
against  us  of  66%  percent.  I  think  this  would  excite  the  same  sort  of 
Congressional  resistance  as  nearly  defeated  our  72%  assessment  in 
UNRRA. 

I  have  been  struggling  to  get  one  unified  budget  not  only  for  the 
Central  Office  but  also  for  all  “Specialized  Agencies.” 23  I  seriously 
fear  the  Congressional  reaction  when  eight  or  ten  separate  and  dif¬ 
ferent  budgets  are  submitted  to  Congress  one  by  one.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  accomplish  anything  along  this  line  at  this  General 
Assembly  except  to  order  a  study  for  future  consideration.24 

This  leaves  us  confronting  uncoordinated  budgets  for  1947  and 
dangerously  high  percentages  of  American  contribution.  I,  therefore, 
think  it  is  highly  important  that  all  of  our  American  representatives 
in  “Specialized  Agencies”  should  be  emphatically  instructed  by  the 
State  Department  to  hold  all  1947  budgets  to  an  absolute  minimum 
and  likewise  to  hold  our  net  contribution  in  the  neighborhood  of 
40%.25 

With  warm  personal  regards  and  best  wishes, 

Cordially  and  faithfully,  A.  H.  Vandenbeeg 


23  See  points  (3)  and  (4)  of  Senator  Vandenberg’s  proposals  to  the  Fifth  Com¬ 
mittee  on  November  8,  footnote  82,  p.  472. 

24  See  Fifth  Committee  discussions  on  November  18  in  GA(I/2),  Fifth  Commit¬ 
tee,  pp.  125-128.  These  discussions  in  turn  led  on  November  21  to  the  adoption  of 
a  draft  resolution  by  the  Committee  which  requested  the  Secretary  General  to 
explore  ways  for  developing  “a  system  of  close  budgetary  and  financial  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies.  .  .  .”  (ibid., 
pp.  140-143).  A  resolution  to  this  effect  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
December  14  (United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First 
Session,  Second  Part,  Plenary  Meetings,  p.  1376;  hereafter  cited  as  GA(I/2), 
Plenary). 

25  In  a  memorandum  of  December  1  from  New  York  to  the  Acting  Secretary 
(Acheson),  Mr.  Byrnes  wrote:  “I  think  we  ought  to  adopt  Vandenberg’s  sugges¬ 
tion  and  instruct  our  representatives  along  the  lines  proposed  by  him.”  (501.AB/ 
11-3046).  The  Secretary  informed  Senator  Vandenberg  of  his  decision  on  the 
same  date  (memorandum  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Senator  Vandenberg, 
December  1,  File  No.  501.AB/11-3046). 
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501. BB  Summaries/12-645  :Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  us  urgent  New  York,  December  6, 1946 — 10  :  25  p.  m. 
[via  Courier] 

938.  GA  Secret  Summary. 

[Here  follow  the  first  two  items  of  the  summary.] 

Subcommittee  on  Contributions  of  Committee  V  (3rd  Meeting ) 

Developments  at  the  Subcommittee  meeting  on  December  6  indicated 
to  the  USdel  representative  that  the  U.S.  could  probably  obtain  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  39.89  per  cent  contribution  for  1946  but  would  have 
difficulty  ensuring  that  this  figure  would  apply  for  only  one  year. 

Chairman  Martinez  (Mexico)  stated  that  there  were  three  issues 
before  the  Subcommittee  requiring  an  answer  from  USdel.  He  listed 
them  as,  a  39  per  cent  contribution  for  the  U.S.  for  1947 ;  assumption 
of  the  contributions  of  the  three  new  members  which  would  bring  the 
1946  contribution  to  41.59  per  cent;  and  acceptance  of  the  1947  scale 
for  1948. 

The  Contributions  Committee’s  recommendations  for  the  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  presented  as,  Sweden  2.20  per  cent;  Afghanistan — .03  per 
cent;  Iceland — .02  per  cent.  It  was  agreed  that  separate  scales  were 
required  for  1946  and  1947.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  GA’s  basic 
resolution  requiring  adjustment  of  the  Working  Capital  Fund  to  fit 
the  1946  contribution  scale  would  have  to  altered  to  provide  for  the 
adjustments  to  be  made  to  the  1947  scale. 

Ganem  (France)  supported  in  principle  a  limitation  on  contribu¬ 
tions  and  inquired  whether  the  U.S.  might  be  willing  to  accept  for 
1946  the  2.69  per  cent  contributed  by  new  members  in  1947.  Orlov 
(USSR)  supported  the  French  proposal  and  stated  that  the  adopted 
scale  should  apply  for  1946, 1947,  and  1948  since  no  substantial  change 
in  world  economic  conditions  could  be  expected  in  the  next  few  years. 
He  urged  the  Subcommittee  to  consider  whether  a  39  per  cent  U.S. 
contribution  represented  too  great  a  deviation  from  the  principle  of 
capacity  to  pay. 

Pitblado  (U.K.)  supported  the  French  request  that  the  U.S.  absorb 
the  differential  between  the  1946  and  1947  scales.  He  recommended 
that  the  1947  scale  should  also  apply  to  the  Working  Capital  Fund. 
He  recognized  the  validity  of  the  U.S.  arguments  for  a  ceiling,  but 
thought  the  difficulty  came  in  fixing  the  limitation  on  the  normal 
amount,  referring  to  the  mystic  40  per  cent. 
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Geraschenko  (U.S.S.R.)  urged  the  U.S.  to  absorb  the  2.59  per  cent 
contributions  of  new  members  as  a  gesture  of  good  will.  He  argued  for 
a  three-year  scale  and  agreed  to  a  39  per  cent  contribution  for  the  U.S. 
for  1947. 

Chairman  Martinez’s  suggested  scales  for  1946  and  1947  were  sup¬ 
ported  in  general  by  France  and  the  U.K.  These  scales  called  for  a 
39.89  per  cent  contribution  from  the  U.S.  for  1946  and  a  39  per  cent 
1947  contribution  for  the  budget  and  Working  Capital  Fund.  The 
U.K.  was  set  at  11.98  for  1946  and  11.65  per  cent  for  1947.  The  U.S.S.R. 
would  pay  6.62  for  1946  and  6.43  per  cent  for  1947. 

Austin 


IO  Files  :  US/A/C.5/57 

United  States  Delegation  Position  Paper 
secret  [ N ew  York.]  December  8,  1946. 

United  States  Contribution  to  the  Administrative  Budget  of  the 

United  Nations 

Recommendations : 

1.  The  Delegation  of  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  recommend  to 
Congress  that  we  accept  as  our  contribution  to  the  1946  and  47  Budget 
and  the  Working  Capital  Fund  a  figure  not  to  exceed  39.89  percent  of 
the  total,  with  the  following  distinct  reservation: 

a.  That  under  no  circumstances  do  we  consent  that  under  normal 
conditions  any  one  nation  should  pay  more  than  a  maximum  of  33-1/3 
percent  in  an  organization  of  “sovereign  equals.” 

b.  That  the  difference  between  33-1/3  percent  and  39  percent  is 
voluntarily  assumed  by  us  for  1947  and  for  the  Working  Capital  Fund 
because  we  recognize  that  normal  post-war  economic  relationships 
have  not  yet  been  restored  and  we  are  willing  to  accept  this  added, 
temporary  assessment  to  assist  the  United  Nations  in  meeting  the 
emergency. 

2.  The  Delegation  of  the  United  States  is  unwilling  to  have  any 
contributions  figure  set  for  1948  or  thereafter.  It  believes  that  since 
the  scale  reflects  abnormal  economic  conditions,  the  scale  should  be 
annually  reviewed  to  reflect  whatever  economic  changes  occur  from 
year  to  year.  It  would  also  anticipate  that  other  factors  than  so-called 
“relative  capacity  to  pay”  will  be  given  hereafter  the  consideration 
they  deserve  as  a  matter  of  sound  public  policy  in  an  international 
organization  of  “sovereign  equals.” 
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3.  The  Delegation  of  the  United  States  will  request  that  this  state¬ 
ment  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  General  Assembly.26 


501. BB  Summaries/12—946  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  us  urgent  New  York,  December  9,  1946 — 10  p.  m. 
[via  Courier] 

948.  GA  Secret  Summary. 

Committee  V,  Subcommittee  on  Contributions  {Jfth  Meeting ). 

Senator  Vandenberg  on  December  9  stated  the  “final”  U.S.  position 
on  scales  of  contribution  pointing  out  that  an  amount  not  exceeding 
38.89  [39.89 f]  per  cent  of  the  UN  budget  and  Working  Capital  Fund 
was  the  limit  that  could  be  recommended  for  Congressional  approval. 

There  were  two  reservations  which  he  wished  to  make  clear,  Vanden¬ 
berg  said,  (1)  under  no  circumstances  could  the  U.S.  consent  to  any 
one  nation  paying  more  than  a  maximum  of  33[/3  per  cent  under 
normal  conditions,  and  (2)  the  U.S.  was  voluntarily  assuming  the 
larger  percentage  for  the  1947  budget  and  Working  Capital  Fund 
as  a  temporary  assessment  to  assist  the  UN  in  an  emergency  post-war 
period  of  economic  allocations. 

The  U.S.  was  unwilling,  he  added,  to  have  any  scale  of  contribu¬ 
tions  established  for  1948  or  thereafter  because  any  scale  should  reflect 
economic  changes  which  occur  from  year  to  year  and  should  annually 
be  reviewed.  Vandenberg  asserted  that  the  U.S.  anticipated  that  factors 
other  than  “capacity  to  pay”  would  hereafter  be  given  serious  con¬ 
sideration  as  a  matter  of  sound  public  policy  in  an  international 
organization  of  “sovereign  equals.” 

Discussion  closed  without  agreement  being  reached  on  the  U.S. 
position  or  on  a  counter  proposal  that  the  U.S.  assume  40.27  per  cent 


20  This  3-paragraph  statement  was  introduced  into  the  Sub-Committee  record 
hy  Senator  Vandenberg  on  December  9  (see  telegram  948,  December  9,  from  New 
York,  infra).  It  was  incorporated  in  its  entirety  into  the  Sub-Committee’s  report 
to  the  Fifth  Committee  (GA(I/2),  Fifth  Committee,  pp.  318  ff.,  note  p.  320)  and 
into  the  Fifth  Committee’s  Report  to  the  General  Assembly  (see  footnote  27, 
p.  499  for  this  citation).  The  United  States  statement  was  preceded  in  the 
Fifth  Committee’s  Report  by  the  following:  “After  discussion  in  the  Sub¬ 
committee  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  agreed,  notwithstanding  their  pre¬ 
vious  statements,  to  accept  as  an  emergency  contribution  of  39.89  per  cent,  with 
the  reservation  that  the  following  statement  would  be  included  in  the  records 
of  the  General  Assembly :....” 
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for  1946  and  39  per  cent  for  1947.  Further  alternative  proposals,  it 
■appeared  were  being  worked  out  by  the  Chairman.27 
[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  items.] 

Austin 


V.  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TOWARD  QUESTIONS  CON¬ 
CERNING  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN 
ORGANS  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  NONGOVERNMENTAL  OR¬ 
GANIZATIONS  AND  THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 

IO  Files  2S  :USGA/Ia/Exec  Off/2 

Minutes  of  Meeting  of  Executive  Officers  of  the  United  States 
Delegation ,  London ,  January  16 ,  19f6 ,  9  a.  m. 

SECRET 


Check  List  of  Points  Raised  and  Action  Taken 

[Here  follows  brief  commentary  on  first  point  under  discussion.] 

2.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  J oumal 29  summary  of  the  WFTU  30 
discussion  in  the  General  Committee  was  unsatisfactory.  The  basic 


27  At  the  5th  meeting  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  December  11  the  Sub-Committee 
reached  agreement  on  an  unanimous  basis  on  a  scale  of  contributions  for  1946 
and  1947  in  which  the  United  States  was  alloted  39.89  percent  for  each  year ; 
this  meeting  is  reported  in  a  detailed  secret  summary  sent  to  the  Department  in 
telegram  955,  December  11,  11: 15  p.  m.,  from  New  York  (501.BB  Summaries/ 
12-1146). 

The  Sub-Committee’s  report  (GA(I/2),  Fifth  Committee,  pp.  318  if.)  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Fifth  Committee  on  December  12  (ibid.,  pp.  254  and  255),  at  which 
time  Senator  Vandenberg  paid  special  tribute  to  Dr.  Martinez-Cabanas  for  secur¬ 
ing  unanimous  agreement  in  the  Sub-Committee,  and  on  December  13  (ibid., 
pp.  272  ff.),  when  the  Committee  adopted  the  Sub-Committee’s  report  by  33  votes, 
with  no  opposition,  the  remaining  members  abstaining. 

For  the  Report  of  the  Fifth  Committee  to  the  General  Assembly  concerning  the 
scale  of  contributions  of  the  United  Nations  budgets  for  1946  and  1947  and  the 
Working  Capital  Fund,  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General 
Assembly,  First  Session,  Second  Part,  Supplement  No.  4,  PP-  58  and  59.  For  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  December  14,  embodying  a  scale  of 
contributions  for  1946  and  1947  which  allocated  to  the  United  States  a  contri¬ 
bution  of  39.89  per  cent  (Resolution  69  (I) ) ,  see  ibid.,  p.  60.  For  an  “Explanatory 
Note”  regarding  the  resolutions  adopted  in  connection  with  the  1946  and  1947 
budgets,  see  ibid.,  p.  62. 

28  Short  title  for  the  master  files  of  the  Reference  and  Documents  Section  of 
the  Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

29  United  Nations,  Journal  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session.  As  the 
Journal  was  subsequently  discontinued,  all  citations  are  rather  to  the  permanent 
official  records  which  were  then  adopted  and  which  incorporated  retroactively 
the  earlier  verbatim  record  of  the  Journal  in  the  case  of  the  General  Assembly 
itself  and  a  summary  record  of  the  Journal  for  the  Committees  of  the  General 
Assembly,  in  this  case  of  the  General  Committee.  The  meeting  of  the  General 
Committee  in  this  instance  was  that  of  January  15,  10 : 30  a.  m.  The  reader 
should  refer  to  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First 
Session,  First  Part,  General  Committee,  p.  2.  (Hereafter  cited  as  GA(I/1), 
General  Committee.) 

“The  historical  background  of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  an  enclosure  to  the  communication  cited  in  footnote  33,  p.  500. 
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issue  had  been  whether  the  WFTU  should  be  invited  to  speak  before 
the  General  Assembly.  Kuznetsov  (U.S.S.R.) 31  spoke  on  behalf  of  the- 
WFTU  as  well  as  in  the  role  of  a  Soviet  Delegate  taking  the  position 
that  the  desires  of  WFTU  were  clearly  set  forth  in  their  letters  to 
Mr.  Jebb.32  The  Secretariat  had  been  of  the  opinion  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  until  the  WFTU  clarified  its  demands.33  A  long  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  on  inviting  the  WFTU  to  appear  before  the  General 
Committee.  The  debate  was  primarily  a  struggle  between  the  U.K. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  .  .  .  Mr.  Spaak  34  was  indecisive.  Mr.  McNeil 35  of 
the  United  Kingdom  carried  the  discussion  with  vigor  and  aggressive¬ 
ness,  and  more  than  covered  the  points  which  the  United  States  Dele¬ 
gation  felt  should  have  been  made.  The  General  Committee  finally  took 
the  position,  with  the  Russians  agreeing,  that  a  General  Committee 
subcommittee  should  meet  with  a  WFTU  delegation  and  make  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  concerning  the  relationship  of  that  body  to  the  General 
Assembly  but  not  the  relationship  of  the  WFTU  to  ECOSOC.  The 
General  Committee  would  then  examine  the  report  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  Committee  itself  could  invite  the  "WFTU  to  appear  before  it 
but  such  action  could  not  be  taken  by  an  individual  Delegate. 

[Here  follow  further  brief  comment  on  this  question  and  discussion 
of  other  items  pending  before  the  United  States  Delegation  at  this 
time.] 


501.BB/1-1846 

The  Principal  Adviser  on  the  United  States  Delegation  (Hiss)  to  the 

Secretary  of  State 

[London,]  January  18, 1946. 
The  Problem 

The  question  of  the  relations  of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  to  UNO  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  of 


31  Vassilii  V.  Kuznetsov,  Soviet  delegate  on  the  General  Committee. 

32  Mr.  H.  M.  Gladwyn  Jebb  who  was  serving  in  a  temporary  capacity  as  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  United  Nations  pending  the  election  of  the  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  ;  the  “letters”  referred  to  here  consisted  of  a  communication  dated 
December  13,  1945,  with  enclosure,  from  the  Secretary-General  of  the  WFTU, 
Mr.  Louis  Saillant,  to  the  President  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  which  sat 
in  London  in  late  1945,  preceding  the  General  Assembly;  see  GA(I/1),  General 
Committee,  pp.  33  ff.,  annex  2.  As  the  letter  arrived  too  late  for  consideration  by 
the  Preparatory  Commission,  and  the  objectives  of  the  Federation  stated  therein 
were  not  deemed  by  Mr.  Jebb  to  be  sufficiently  clear  for  consideration  by  the 
General  Assembly,  a  certain  confusion  existed  at  this  time  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  WFTU  request. 

33  For  a  second  letter  written  sent  by  the  WFTU  see  footnote  37,  p.  503. 

34  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  President  of  the  General  Assembly. 

35  Hector  McNeil,  British  Parliamentary  LTnder-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Alternate  Delegate  on  the  British  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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the  General  Committee  on  January  16  from  9  p.m.  to  12:30  a.m.36 
The  WFTU  representatives  were  Messrs.  Citrine,  Saillant,  Jouhaux 
and  Kuznetsov. 

Three  principal  problems  were  discussed : 

1.  Collaboration  with  the  Assembly 

2.  Collaboration  with  the  ECOSOC 

3.  The  right  to  vote  in  the  ECOSOC 

1.  Collaboration  with  the  Assembly 

The  representatives  of  the  WFTU  were  asked  two  questions : 

(i  )  Would  they  desire  a  permanent  seat  in  the  Assembly  ? 

(ii)  Would  they  claim  the  right  to  speak  whenever  they  wanted  in 
the  Assembly  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  was  a  definite  “yes”.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  said  that  they  had  not  discussed  the  second  question  but 
that  they  recognized  that  there  would  have  to  be  some  restriction  upon 
their  action  in  this  connection. 

2.  C ollab oration  with  the  ECOSOC 

There  was  no  disagreement  that  relations  with  the  ECOSOC  were 
provided  for  under  Article  71  of  the  Charter.  The  WFTU  however 
wanted  the  General  Committee  to  recommend  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  that  it  recommend  to  the  ECOSOC  that  arrangements  be  made 
to  provide  for  regular  and  permanent  consultation  with  the  WFTU. 
The  Labor  representatives  apparently  had  in  mind  having  a  seat  in 
every  meeting  of  the  ECOSOC.  Most  of  the  time  of  the  meeting  was 
devoted  to  the  issue  of  whether  the  General  Assembly  should  make 
recommendations  to  the  ECOSOC  on  this  matter.  No  decision  was 
reached. 

3.  The  Right  ToVotein  the  ECOSOC 

The  Labor  representatives  indicated  that  they  would  take  up  at 
some  future  time  the  question  of  a  right  to  vote  in  the  ECOSOC. 
They  recognized  that  this  would  require  an  amendment  to  the  Charter. 


"In  a  covering  memorandum  dated  January  18  (apparently  drafted  on  Jan¬ 
uary  17)  Mr.  Hiss  told  the  Secretary  of  State  that  it  was  expected  that  on 
January  18  the  General  Committee  would  hear  the  report  of  the  “Subcommittee 
of  4  which  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  request  of  the  WFTU.  There  is  at¬ 
tached  a  memorandum  stating  what  occurred  when  the  Subcommittee  met  with 
the  WFTU  representatives  last  night  and  setting  forth  recommendations  as  to 
the  position  which  we  feel  the  United  States  should  take  on  this  question.”  The 
Secretary  was  urged  to  attend  this  meeting  in  person  “.  .  .  in  view  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  WFTU  issues.  .  .  .”  (501.BB/1-1846) 

No  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  on  January  18,  however,  and 
the  Sub-committee’s  views  were  not  received  by  the  Committee  until  January  21. 
Presumably  the  Sub-committee  was  awaiting  the  clarification  of  the  WFTU’s 
objectives  desired  by  the  Secretariat,  which  was  conveyed  by  the  WFTU  in  its 
letter  of  January  17 ;  see  footnote  37,  p.  503. 
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The  question  was  also  raised  whether  the  Subcommittee  was  going 
to  recommend  that  the  WFTTT  representatives  be  given  a  hearing  by 
the  General  Committee.  They  were  told  that  this  was  a  question  for 
the  General  Committee  to  decide  and  not  for  the  Subcommittee  to 
decide. 

Recommended  U.  S.  Position 

It  is  recommended  that  the  U.  S.  should  take  the  general  position 
that  the  WFTU  is  not  a  unique  case  to  be  considered  only  on  its  own 
merits  but  that  any  privileges  extended  to  it  would  also  have  to  be 
accorded  to  other  large  international  non-governmental  organizations. 

In  the  specific  issues  raised  it  is  recommended  that: 

1.  Collaboration  with  the  Assembly 

The  United  States  should  take  a  definite  position  that  the  WFTU 
is  not  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  nor  to  the  privilege  of  speaking 
in  the  Assembly. 

This  point  was  raised  by  some  of  the  British  representatives  with 
Mr.  Bevin  this  morning  and  he  stated  emphatically  that  no  such  right 
or  privilege  should  be  given  the  WFTU. 

2.  Collaboration  with  ECOSOC 

The  United  States  should  take  the  position  that  this  is  a  matter  to 
be  taken  up  by  ECOSOC  in  connection  with  Article  71  of  the  Charter 
and  that  no  action  by  either  the  General  Assembly  or  the  General 
Committee  would  be  appropriate  until  a  recommendation  on  the  matter 
has  been  made  by  ECOSOC. 

3.  The  Right  To  Vote  in  the  ECOSOC 

If  our  recommended  position  under  point  2  is  sustained  this  ques¬ 
tion  will  not  arise.  If  it  does  arise,  the  United  States  should  definitely 
oppose  any  action  which  would  lead  to  the  granting  of  the  right  to 
vote. 

4.  Further  Hearing  of  the  WFTU  by  the  General  C onvmittee 

The  United  States  should  take  the  position  that  the  Subcommittee 
has  now  heard  the  wishes  of  the  WFTU  and  that  there  is  no  need  for 
the  General  Committee  to  hear  any  further  statement  from  them.  If 
any  question  arises  requiring  clarification,  the  Subcommittee  might 
meet  again  with  the  representatives  of  the  WFTU  in  order  to  save 
the  time  of  the  full  Committee. 
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United,  States  Delegation  Position  Paper 
secret  [London,]  January  21,  1946. 

World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  Issue 

In  the  General  Committee,  when  the  subcommittee  which  has 
conferred  with  representatives  of  the  WFTU  reports,  there  will 
apparently  be  three  issues : 37 

1.  Whether  the  WFTU  will  have  the  right  to  sit  regularly  in  the 
Assembly,  and  to  speak  at  its  request  under  special  arrangements ; 

2.  Whether  the  WFTU  will  have  the  special  right  to  participate  in 
the  meetings  of  ECOSOC,  its  commissions  and  committees,  and  even¬ 
tually  the  right  to  vote ;  and 

3.  The  action  to  be  taken  by  the  General  Committee  on  these  points. 

The  General  Committee  should  dispose  of  these  questions  in  the 
following  manner  and  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  C  ollab  oration  with  and  the  right  to  vote  in  ECOSOC . 

Provision  is  made  in  Article  71  of  the  Charter  for  consultation  of 
non-governmental  agencies  with  ECOSOC.  Neither  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  nor  the  General  Committee  should  take  any  action  on  the 
question  of  relations  of  non-governmental  organizations  with 
ECOSOC.  This  is  a  matter  for  ECOSOC  itself. 

Recommendation :  The  President  should  be  advised  by  the  General 
Committee  to  reply  in  writing  to  the  WFTU  in  this  sense  and  he 
should  inform  the  General  Assembly  of  this  advice. 

37  The  second  WFTU  letter,  dated  January  17,  and  signed  by  Sir  Walter  Citrine, 
President  of  the  Federation,  as  well  as  the  Secretary-General,  Mr.  Saillant,  had 
been  received  by  the  Sub-Committee  during  its  deliberations,  and  stated  in 
pertinent  part :  “We  feel  it  should  be  possible  for  representatives  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  to  be  invited  to  sit  in  the  Assembly  in  an  advisory 
and  consultative  capacity,  and  also  to  be  brought  into  regular  consultation, 
under  the  provisions  of  Article  71  of  the  Charter,  with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  We  would  also  hope  that,  at  a  later  date,  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  would  be  accorded  full  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  with  the  right  to  vote.”  (For  complete  text,  see  GA(I/1),  Gen¬ 
eral  Committee,  pp.  38-40,  annex  2 a) 

By  January  21  the  General  Committee  also  had  received  requests  from  three 
more  non-governmental  organizations  for  association  with  the  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  along  the  general  lines  of  the  request  from  the  WFTU :  the 
International  Cooperative  Alliance,  the  International  Federation  of  Women,  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  (see  ibid.,  pp.  40  If.,  annexes  2b,  2c,  and  2d). 
From  the  outset  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  on  January  21,  when 
he  “submitted  that  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  was  an  organization 
of  a  totally  different  character  from  the  other  three.  .  .  .”,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ukrainian  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  (Manuilsky),  was  associated 
with  the  initiative  in  all  attempts  undertaken  to  establish  a  special  status  for 
the  WFTU  on  this  basis,  first  in  the  General  Committee,  then  in  the  First  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  finally  on  the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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2.  Collaboration  with  the  Assembly. 

The  United  States  should  take  a  definite  position  against  the 
proposals  of  the  WFTU  on  this  issue  and  should  vote  against  it  in 
the  General  Committee  for  the  following  reasons : 

a.  UNO  is  an  association  of  governments.  The  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  does  not  make  any  provision  for  relations  between  the  As¬ 
sembly  and  private  organizations  or  individuals.  Furthermore,  there 
is  no  such  provision  in  the  rules  of  procedure. 

b.  The  Charter  provides  under  Article  71  for  a  special  type  of  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  ECOSOC  and  private  non-governmental  organiza¬ 
tions.  By  implication  the  Charter  does  not  contemplate  any  similar 
relations  directly  with  the  General  Assembly. 

c.  If  any  particular  private  international  organization  is  given  a 
special  relationship  with  the  General  Assembly,  the  General  Assembly 
would  undoubtedly  find  it  necessary  to  deal  similarly  with  a  large 
number  of  applications  from  other  similar  organizations. 

Recommendation :  The  General  Committee  should  advise  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  reply  in  writing  to  the  WFTU  in  this  sense  and  he  should 
inform  the  General  Assembly  of  this  advice. 

3.  General  Approach. 

a.  The  U.S.  representative  should  make  it  completely  clear  in  his 
statements  that  they  are  not  based  on  any  antagonism  toward  the 
WFTU  but  are  based  on  general  constitutional  considerations  and  that 
the  position  of  the  United  States  would  be  the  same  regardless  of  what 
private  non-governmental  organization  made  a  similar  request. 

4.  Procedural  question  of  a  recommendation  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

a.  There  is  an  additional  argument  why  the  General  Committee 
should  not  recommend  to  the  Assembly  that  the  WFTU  request  should 
be  granted,  i.e.,  the  procedural  ground  that  the  General  Committee 
has  no  authority  to  make  recommendations  on  substantive  issues.  The 
most  that  the  General  Committee  is  empowered  to  do  is  to  refer  such 
matters  to  the  Assembly  with  a  factual  report  and  without  recom¬ 
mendations. 

5.  Possible  request  for  right  to  speak  before  General  Assembly. 

a.  Some  member  of  the  General  Committee  may  make  an  alterna¬ 
tive  suggestion  that  the  Committee  recommend  to  the  Assembly  that 
the  WFTU  be  invited  to  speak  before  the  Assembly  at  this  meeting. 
We  should  oppose  such  a  proposal  on  the  following  grounds : 

1.  The  General  Committee  does  not  have  the  right  to  recommend 
action  on  the  request  of  a  private  individual  or  organization. 

2.  It  is  not  authorized  by  the  Rules  of  the  Assembly. 

3.  It  would  set  a  bad  precedent. 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  U.S.  maintain  this  opposition  so  as  to 
preserve  its  right  to  oppose  the  proposal  in  the  Assembly. 

6.  Further  Hearing  of  the  WFTU  by  the  General  Committee . 

The  United  States  should  take  the  position  that  the  subcommittee 
has  now  heard  the  wishes  of  the  WFTU  and  that  there  is  no  need  for 
the  General  Committee  to  hear  any  further  statement  from  them.  If 
any  question  arises  requiring  clarification,  the  subcommittee  might 
meet  again  with  the  representatives  of  the  WFTU  in  order  to  save  the 
time  of  the  full  Committee.38 


88  For  the  statements  by  Senator  Connally,  United  States  delegate  on  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Committee,  to  the  Committee  on  January  21  and  January  24,  in  support  of 
the  United  States  position  outlined  in  this  memorandum,  see  GA(I/1),  General 
Committee,  pp.  9  and  12.  The  essence  of  his  argument  was  that  “the  admission 
of  any  organization  to  permanent  participation  of  the  kind  suggested  infringed 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  which  were  based  on  the  principle  of  national 
representation  by  Governments”,  (ibid,,  p.  12). 

The  question  of  the  representation  of  non-governmental  bodies  on  the  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  continued  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Committee 
until  February  2,  at  which  time  the  General  Assembly  received  it  in  the  form 
of  a  report  from  the  General  Committee  (see  GA(I/1),  General  Committee,  pp. 
2-15,  passim;  pp.  33  fif.,  annex  2  and  appendages;  and  United  Nations,  Official 
Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session ,  First  Part,  Plenary  Meetings, 
pp.  578  ff.,  annex  5  [the  latter  hereafter  cited  as  GA(I/1),  Plenary ]).  The 
General  Assembly  on  February  2  voted  immediately  to  put  the  WFTU  request 
on  its  agenda,  and  passed  the  problem  on  to  its  First  Committee  {ibid.,  pp.  326 
ff. ) .  On  February  14  the  General  Assembly  received  a  report  from  the  First  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  subject  with  a  proposed  resolution  (United  Nations,  Official 
Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  First  Part,  First  Committee, 
pp.  667  if.  [hereafter  cited  as  GA(I/1),  First  Committee ])  ;  and  adopted  the 
proposed  resolution  on  February  14  (United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the 
General  Assembly,  First  Session,  First  Part,  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  during  the  First  Part  of  the  First  Session,  p.  10 ;  in  the  subsequent 
serialization  of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  this  was  named  Resolu¬ 
tion  4  (I)).  The  complicated  maneuvering  that  occurred  both  in  the  General 
Committee  and  the  First  Committee  during  this  period  may  be  traced  in  the 
official  records  of  those  Committees;  General  Committee  references  have  been 
noted  above;  for  the  First  Committee  see  GA(I/1),  First  Committee,  pp.  15-35, 
passim;  for  consideration  of  the  subject  by  the  General  Assembly  on  February  14, 
see  GA(I/1),  Plenary,  pp.  501  ff.  This  problem  was  canvassed  exhaustively  by 
the  United  States  Delegation  in  meetings  from  January  25  to  February  8 ; 
minutes  are  found  in  the  10  Files,  series  USGA/Ia/Del.  Min.  (Chr.). 

Throughout  this  period  the  United  States,  represented  by  Senator  Connally 
in  both  the  Committees  and  in  the  General  Assembly,  adopted  a  position  based 
on  the  principles  enunciated  in  numbered  paragraph  (2.)  (“Collaboration  with 
the  Assembly”)  of  this  memorandum,  and  as  a  result  the  final  resolution  con¬ 
tained  no  provision  for  consultative  relationships  between  non-governmental 
organizations  and  the  General  Assembly.  Also  by  the  end  of  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee  phase  there  was  a  complete  acceptance  of  the  United  States  view  that 
there  could  be  no  question  of  granting  an  organization  representation  with  the 
right  to  vote  in  any  of  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations  as  this  would  constitute 
an  amendment  of  the  Charter.  This  principle  was  explicitly  stated  in  the  Report 
of  the  General  Committee  to  the  General  Assembly  and  in  the  Report  of  the  First 
Committee  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Regarding  the  points  set  forth  in  numbered  paragraph  (1.)  (“Collaboration 
with  the  right  to  vote  in  ECOSOC”)  of  this  memorandum,  the  United  States  sub¬ 
sequently  modified  its  position,  accepting  a  proposal  that  the  WFTU  request 
should  be  transmitted  by  the  General  Assembly  to  ECOSOC  with  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  suitable  arrangements  be  established  as  soon  as  possible;  at  the  same 
time  the  United  States  insisted  that  the  same  status  be  accorded  to  certain  other 
non-governmental  organizations.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  incorporating  these  provisions  relating  to  ECOSOC,  was  based  on  a  draft 
originally  put  forward  in  the  First  Committee  by  the  United  States. 
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Editorial  Note 

On  June  21,  1946  at  the  end  of  its  Second  Session  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  in  pursuance  of  the  General  Assembly's  resolution 
of  February  14,  agreed  upon  principles  and  procedures  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  non-governmental  organizations  to  a  relationship  with 
ECOSOC,  established  three  categories  of  eligible  organizations,, 
defined  their  privileges,  and  set  up  a  standing  committee  to  constitute 
a  channel  for  establishing  effective  consultation  between  the  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  Council.  The  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  the 
International  Co-operative  Alliance  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  were  placed  in  the  first  category,  designated  as  “category  (a)  ” : 
this  was  defined  as  including  “organizations  which  have  a  basic  inter¬ 
est  in  most  of  the  activities  of  the  Council  and  are  closely  linked  with 
the  economic  or  social  life  of  the  areas  which  they  represent”.  The 
June  21  decisions  of  ECOSOC  were  based  on  the  report  of  a  special 
committee  that  had  been  appointed  by  ECOSOC  on  February  18  to 
implement  the  General  Assembly’s  resolution  of  February  14.  In  turn 
the  report  leaned  heavily  on  a  memorandum  of  May  17,  1946  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  United  States  Representative  on  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  (Winant)  and  a  working  paper  forwarded  to  the 
Council  by  the  United  Nations  Secretariat.  Before  the  Council  took 
final  action  on  the  report  the  Soviet  Union  offered  amendments  that 
would  have  given  the  WFTU  the  right  to  participate  without  vote  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Council  and  those  of  its  commissions  and  commit¬ 
tees.  In  the  discussion  that  followed,  concluding  with  the  defeat  of 
the  Soviet  proposals,  the  United  States  Representative  (Winant) 
stated  the  position  of  the  United  States  Government  that  no  non¬ 
governmental  organization  should  be  given  rights  not  accorded  to  a 
Member  State  of  the  United  Nations  not  on  the  Council.  For  the 
J une  21  proceedings  of  the  Council  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council ,  First  Tear ,  Second  Session ,  pages 
108  ff.  (hereafter  cited  as  ESC  (II)  [ECOSOC  records  are  denoted 
by  session  rather  than  by  year] ) .  For  the  report  of  the  special  commit¬ 
tee  on  which  the  Council’s  decisions  of  June  21  were  based,  see  ibid.r 
page  318  ff.,  annex  8<z;  for  Part  IV  of  this  report,  printed  in  this 
compilation,  see  annex  I  to  United  States  Delegation  Working  Paper 
of  November  21,  1946,  p.  516.  Mr.  Winant’s  statement  of  June  21  is 
found  in  ESC  (II),  page  309.  For  the  United  States  memorandum 
of  May  17  and  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  working  paper  alluded 
to  above,  see  10  files,  black  binder  entitled  “Annotated  Provisional 
Agenda”,  dated  May  25, 1946,  a  briefing  book  prepared  for  the  United 
States  Representative  (Winant)  on  the  impending  second  session  of 
ECOSOC,  item  II-5. 
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Minutes  of  the  Twelfth  Meeting  of  the  United,  States  Delegation ,39 
New  York ,  Hotel  Pennsylvania ,  October  29 , 194-6, 9  a.  to. 

SECRET 

[Here  follows  list  of  names  of  persons  (25)  present.] 

Report  on  General  Committee  Meeting 

Invitation  to  Specialized  Agencies 

Senator  Austin  reported  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee  on  October  27  [28] ,  the  Secretary-General  had  asked  that  there 
be  extended  an  invitation  such  as  he  had  given  on  the  opening  day 
to  the  heads  of  the  specialized  agencies  including  the  ILO,  FAO, 
PICOA  [PIC AO],  International  Monetary  Fund,  Bank,  WHO, 
UNRRA  and  The  League.40  The  Committee  approved  extending  the 


=B  For  documentation  regarding  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  second  part  of  the  first  session  to  the  General  Assembly 
which  began  at  New  York  on  October  23,  see  pp.  37-42. 

40  In  February  1946  at  London  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  first 
session  had  passed  a  resolution  providing  for  a  Committee  on  Negotiations  with 
Specialized  Agencies  and  directing  the  committee  to  draw  up  draft  agreement  for 
the  establishment  of  relationships  between  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies.  These  agencies  at  that  time  were  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza¬ 
tion  (FAO),  the  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO),  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO),  the  Provisional 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (PICAO),  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  By  June 
the  Committee  had  negotiated  agreements  with  the  ILO,  UNESCO  and  the  FAO 
which  were  approved  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  the  end  of  its  second 
session  on  June  21,  1946.  The  third  session  of  the  Council,  which  began  on  Oc¬ 
tober  3,  1946,  saw  the  approval  of  the  draft  of  a  subsequently  negotiated  agree¬ 
ment  with  PICAO.  In  turn  these  approved  drafts  were  referred  by  the  Council 
to  the  impending  session  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  Assembly’s  approval. 
A  brief  survey  of  these  developments  and  of  the  provisions  of  the  draft  agree¬ 
ments  may  be  found  in  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly, 
First  Session,  Second  Part,  Supplement  No.  2,  Report  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  the  General  Assembly,  23  January  to  3  October  1946,  PP-  42-48. 

From  the  outset  the  United  States  was  very  actively  interested  in  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  these  agreements  and  at  an  appropriate  time  the  Department  of  State 
had  forwarded  to  Mr.  John  G.  Winant,  United  States  Representative  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council,  drafts  of  the  proposd  agreements  (IO  Files,  docu¬ 
ments  SD/SA/4,  May  20,  1946  and  SD/NSA/1,  May  22,  1946,  not  printed).  In  a 
position  paper  of  October  10,  1946,  entitled  “Consideration  and  Approval  of 
Agreements  Concluded  with  the  Specialized  Agencies”  (IO  Files,  document  SD/ 
A/C. 2/10,  not  printed),  the  Department  had  informed  the  United  States  Dele¬ 
gation  to  the  impending  session  of  the  General  Assembly  that  “The  agree¬ 
ments  already  negotiated  are,  in  general,  satisfactory.  They  contain  certain 
provisions  which  have  been  questioned  from  certain  points  of  view  .  .  .  but 
they  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Charter  and  leave  scope  for  future  implemen¬ 
tation  and  improvement.  Meanwhile,  pressing  substantive  problems  confront  the 
United  Nations  and  the  agencies  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that  these  organiza¬ 
tions  begin  at  once  the  day-to-day  collaboration  which  is  contemplated  for  these 
bodies.  Hence,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  get  the  agreements  into  operation 
speedily  .  .  .”  (Relevant  documentation  for  United  States  participation  in  this 

Footnote  continued  on  following  page. 
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invitations  to  these  men  as  guests  for  the  whole  session.  They  were 
also  given  the  right  to  address  the  General  Assembly  and  the  commit¬ 
tees.  Senator  Conn  ally  remarked  that  those  persons  would  then  have 
more  privileges  than  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  Senator 
Austin  replied  that  the  agencies  had  no  rights.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  draft  agreements  between  the  United  Nations  and  the  four  special¬ 
ized  agencies  were  not  yet  accepted  and  that  the  Secretary-General’s 
procedure  was  simply  anticipating  the  approval  of  these  agreements. 
If  the  Delegation  disapproved  of  such  an  arrangement,  the  proper 
step,  of  course,  would  be  to  vote  against  it.  Both  Senators  Connally 
and  Vandenberg  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  agreements  should 
not  accord  the  representatives  of  specialized  agencies  the  right  to 
address  the  General  Assembly. 

Senator  Austin  continued  that  at  the  General  Committee  meeting 
he  had  favored  the  Secretariat  proposal,  admitting  the  representatives 
of  the  above-named  organizations  as  guests.  Mr.  Sandifer,  who  had 
accompanied  him,  had  approved  this  course.  Senator  Austin  said  that 
when  he  voted  he  thought  he  knew  what  the  invitation  meant.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Parodi  (France)  moved  that  if  one  particular  individual 
were  absent  when  a  matter  concerning  his  agency  arose,  he  should  have 
the  right  to  appoint  a  deputy  to  speak  in  the  General  Assembly.  Then, 
Senator  Austin  said,  he  stated  that  he  had  understood  that  the  indi¬ 
viduals  had  been  invited  as  guests  only.  Chairman  Spaak  replied  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  but  that  the  invitation  meant  they  could  speak 
and  attend  all  meetings  for  purposes  of  consultation. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  said  that  her  understanding  of  the  word  “consul¬ 
tation”  was  that  the  heads  of  agencies  should  be  consulted  if  the  As- 
embly  or  a  delegation  wished  to  consult  them,  but  it  was  up  to  the 
Assembly  to  take  the  initiative.  Mr.  Dulles  recalled  the  London  de¬ 
bates  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  “consultation”  and  the  Soviet  view 
that  determination  of  the  need  for  consultation  could  be  made  by 
either  party. 

Senator  Austin  described  the  manoeuvre  of  the  General  Committee 
as  a  forward  pass.  The  agencies  were  now  out  ahead  of  the  agreements 
which  were  not  yet  approved.  He  pointed  out  if  the  Delegation  did 

phase  of  Economic  and  Social  Council  negotiations  may  be  found  in  the  10  Files, 
“Handbook  for  the  United  States  Representative”,  Second  Session  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council,  dated  May  25,  1946  and  “Handbook  for  the  Lfnited 
States  Representative”,  Third  Session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  dated 
September  4,  1946). 

For  the  text  of  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  Secretary-General  to  the 
General  Committee  on  October  28,  see  United  Nations.  Official  Records  of  the 
General  Assembly,  First  Session,  Second  Part,  General  Committee,  p.  105,  annex 
19;  hereafter  cited  as  GA(I/2),  General  Committee.  For  the  discussion  in  the 
General  Committee  meeting  on  that  date,  see  ibid.,  pp.  76  and  77. 
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not  approve  this  arrangement,  it  could  be  changed  in  the  contracts 
still  to  be  signed. 

Mr.  Sandifer  wished  that  Senator  Austin’s  report  should  be  clearly 
understood.  When  the  United  States  agreed  to  the  plan  it  had  no  in¬ 
formation  that  the  term  “guest”  was  to  be  construed  to  mean  that  the 
representatives  should  have  the  right  to  speak.  However,  when  the 
interpretation  of  the  term  “guests”  was  made,  it  had  not  been  desir¬ 
able  to  raise  an  objection. 

Mr.  Sandifer  continued  that  the  most  important  point  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  was  an  agreement  for  reciprocal  representation.  The  special¬ 
ized  agencies  were  to  be  represented  in  United  Nations  meetings  and 
vice  versa.  Even  in  the  face  of  yesterday’s  move,  he  considered  that 
the  representatives  could  make  statements  only  by  invitation  of  the 
General  Assembly.  He  said  he  was  concerned  that  there  should  be  a 
sound  mutual  basis  of  cooperation  in  view  of  the  importance  of  some 
of  the  specialized  agencies.  Collaboration  between  those  agencies  and 
the  United  Nations  was  most  important.  However,  the  former  had  a 
tendency  to  hold  back,  which  was  explicable  in  part  because  of  dif¬ 
ferences  within  the  governments  of  the  respective  members.  He  cited 
as  an  example  the  fact  that  the  Bank  was  slow  about  making  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  United  Nations.  This  was  in  part  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  matters  in  connection  with  the  Bank  were  handled  by  the 
Treasury  rather  than  the  State  Department.  A  similar  split  in  other 
governments  explained  a  good  deal  of  the  reluctance  of  specialized 
agencies  to  conclude  agreements  with  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Sandifer  continued  that  a  more  important  aspect  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose  in  respect  to  the  possible  parallel  demands  by  non-govern¬ 
mental  organizations.  Manuilsky  and  Vishinsky  41  had  both  served 
notice  that  they  intended  to  press  for  a  status  for  the  WFTU  similar 
to  that  granted  the  specialized  agencies.  Mr.  Sandifer  further  re¬ 
marked  that  it  would  have  been  much  more  preferable  from  the  United 
States’  view  for  the  guest  status  to  have  been  extended  only  to  those 
four  agencies  which  had  concluded  draft  agreements  with  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council,  in  order  that  there  should  be  some  advan¬ 
tage  accruing  to  those  who  made  agreements. 

[Here  follow  brief  remarks  by  Senator  Austin,  Senator  Connally, 
and  Mrs.  Douglas.] 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  believed  that  the  emphasis  should  always  be  placed 
on  the  fact  that  it  was  an  invitation  extended  which  enabled  the 
agencies  to  appear  before  the  General  Assembly.  The  Assembly,  of 

43  D.  Z.  Manuilsky,  Head  of  the  Delegation  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  and  Chairman  of  the  General  Assembly’s  First  Committee;  A.  A. 
Vishinsky,  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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course,  had  the  right  to  ask  an  explanation  on  any  point.  She  pointed 
out  that  these  agreements  had  been  made  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  were  now  being  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
its  approval.  She  could  not  imagine  that  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  could  have  said  that  the  agencies  should  appear  and  have  a 
right  to  speak,  because  that  could  only  be  decided  by  the  General 
Assembly,  which  wished  to  extend  an  invitation  rather  than  grant 
a  right. 

Senator  Austin  agreed  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  pointed  out  that 
that  concept  had  been  stretched  when  the  motion  had  been  approved 
that  there  could  be  substitute  speakers. 

Senator  Austin  then  read  into  the  record  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  draft  agreement  with  the  ILO :  “Representatives  of  the 
International  Labour  Organization  shall  be  invited  to  attend  in  a  con¬ 
sultative  capacity  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  and  shall  be 
afforded  full  opportunity  for  presenting  to  the  Assembly  the  views  of 
the  International  Labour  Organization  on  questions  within  the  scope 
of  its  activities.” 

He  noted  that  the  agreement  with  the  FAO  and  PIC  AO  was  of  a 
somewhat  different  nature  and  read  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  FAO  agreement:  “Representatives  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  shall  be  invited  to  attend  meetings 
of  the  General  Assembly  for  purposes  of  consultation  on  matters 
within  the  scope  of  its  activities.” 

Mr.  Bloom  inquired  what  and  when  consultation  would  take  place 
in  the  General  Assembly.  He  stated  that  he  thought  it  should  be  in 
committee  and  not  in  plenary  sessions.  Senator  Austin  said  that  it  was 
his  understanding  that  any  delegate  could  call  on  the  ILO  represen¬ 
tative  and  ask  him  questions.  Mr.  Stevenson  said  that  he  thought  it 
had  been  construed  that  the  representatives  of  the  agencies  could  ask 
to  be  heard.  Senator  Austin  replied  that  the  record  was  not  clear,  that 
it  was  his  understanding  that  the  representatives  should  come  as 
guests. 

Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out  that  when  the  Delegation  talked  about  “con¬ 
sultation,”  it  did  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  other  delegations.  He 
cited  Article  71  of  the  Charter  and  recalled  the  long  struggle  which 
had  ensued  over  it.  The  U.S.S.R.  interpreted  this  article  to  mean  that 
the  international  organizations  had  the  right  rather  than  the  privilege 
to  be  heard  and  even  to  vote,  which  was  a  very  different  meaning  from 
the  meaning  ascribed  to  that  article  by  the  United  States. 

Senator  Vandenberg  said  that  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
fundamental  and  original  concept  of  the  United  Nations  was  that  it 
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was  a  world  organization.  It  was  commencing  to  mushroom  entirely 
too  fast,  in  Senator  Vandenberg’s  opinion,  and  he  thought  the  mush¬ 
rooming  was  not  healthy.  He  urged  that  the  basic  concept  should  be 
maintained,  that  governments  and  no  one  else  sit  and  speak  in  the 
Assembly,  except  at  the  invitation  and  on  the  sufferance  of  the 
Assembly.  If  this  road,  which  had  been  followed  from  the  beginning, 
were  left,  the  Assembly  would  wander  into  the  wilderness. 

[Here  follows  further  discussion  of  this  and  other  subjects.] 


IO  Files  :  US/A/C.2/11 

United  States  Delegation  Working  Paper 
confidential  [New  York,]  November  8,  1916. 

Memorandum 

REPRESENTATION  OF  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES  AT  MEETINGS  OF  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  AND  OF  ITS  MAIN  COMMITTEES 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  subject  has  been  raised  in  the  General 
Committee  (October  28,  1946),  and  may  come  up  in  the  Assembly  or 
in  one  or  more  of  the  committees,  the  following  background  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  found  useful.  Each  of  the  draft  agreements  on  the  agenda 
for  General  Assembly  approval  contains  an  article  on  reciprocal  rep¬ 
resentation.  The  status  of  representatives  of  the  specialized  agencies  in 
respect  of  plenary  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  is  dealt  with  in 
one  paragraph,  and  their  status  at  meetings  of  the  Main  Committees 
of  the  General  Assembly  is  dealt  with  in  another  paragraph. 

Plenary  Meetings  of  the  General  Assembly 

Three  of  the  agreements  (FAO,  UNESCO,  and  PICAO)  contain 
essentially  similar  provisions  to  the  effect  that  representatives  of  the 
agencies  shall  be  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly 
“for  purposes  of  consultation”  on  matters  within  the  scope  of  their 
activities  (see  attachment  giving  the  texts  of  paragraph  3,  Article  II 
or  III,  in  each  of  the  four  draft  agreements) .  The  corresponding  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  draft  agreement  with  the  ILO  provides  that  representa¬ 
tives  of  that  organization  shall  be  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly  “in  a  consultative  capacity”  and,  unlike  the  other 
three  agreements,  goes  on  to  state  that  they  “shall  be  afforded  full 
opportunity  for  presenting  to  the  General  Assembly  the  views  of  the 
ILO  on  questions  within  the  scope  of  its  activities”. 
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These  provisions  in  the  agreements  with  FAO,  UNESCO,  and 
PICAO  do  not  appear  to  confer  upon  these  agencies  a  right  to 
take  the  initiative  in  presenting  general  statements  about  the  work 
of  their  organizations  at  plenary  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  corresponding  provision  in  the  agreement  with  the  ILO,  however, 
might  be  interpreted  as  granting  such  a  right.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
case  can  be  made  that  the  wording  of  paragraph  3,  Article  II,  of  the 
ILO  draft  agreement  should  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  ILO  shall  be 
atforded  full  opportunity  for  presenting  its  views  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  only  when  questions  within  the  scope  of  ILO’s  activities  are 
under  discussion  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Meetings  of  Main  General  Assembly  C ommittees 

The  paragraphs  in  the  four  agreements  dealing  with  the  question 
of  representation  of  the  specialized  agencies  at  meetings  of  the  Main 
Committees  are  essentially  similar.  (See  attachment  giving  the  texts 
of  paragraph  4,  Article  II  or  III,  in  each  of  the  four  draft  agree¬ 
ments.)  They  provide  that  representatives  of  the  agencies  shall  be 
invited  to  attend  meetings  when  matters  within  the  scope  of  their 
activities  are  under  discussion  and  “to  participate,  without  vote,  in 
such  discussions”.  The  wording  of  the  paragraph  in  the  agreement 
with  the  ILO  is  slightly  more  favorable  to  that  Organization  than  the 
corresponding  wording  in  the  other  three  agreements;  that  is,  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  ILO  with  a  somewhat  better  basis  for  claiming  that  it  “has 
an  interest”  in  matters  under  discussion. 

Comments 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  and  from  the  texts  reproduced  in 
the  attachment  to  this  memorandum,  that  neither  the  word  “guests” 
nor  the  word  “observers”  adequately  describes  the  status  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  specialized  agencies,  under  their  draft  agreements 
with  the  UN,  in  respect  of  plenary  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly 
or  meetings  of  the  Main  Committees  of  the  Assembly. 

Pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  agreements  between  the 
specialized  agencies  and  the  UN,  the  General  Assembly  and  its  Main 
Committees  need  not  accord  to  representatives  of  the  four  specialized 
agencies  the  treatment  provided  for  in  the  draft  agreements  but  may 
make  ad  hoc  arrangements  to  hear  them  on  matters  within  the 
compentence  of  the  agencies. 

Although  it  might  be  argued  that  some  differentiation  should  be 
made  between  the  privileges  accorded  to  representatives  of  specialized 
agencies  with  which  agreements  have  been  concluded  and  those  repre¬ 
senting  agencies  with  which  negotiations  are  still  in  progress  or  con¬ 
templated,  it  is  believed  that  any  such  differentiation  in  treatment  at 
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meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  or  of  its  Main  Committees  probably 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose.42 

William  A.  Fowler 

[Attachment] 

Relevant  Texts  of  Four  Agreements 

ILO — Article  II — Reciprocal  Representation 

“3.  Representatives  of  the  International  Labour  Organization  shall 
be  invited  to  attend  in  a  consultative  capacity  meetings  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  shall  be  afforded  full  opportunity  for  presenting  to 
the  General  Assembly  the  views  of  the  International  Labour  Organi¬ 
zation  on  questions  within  the  scope  of  its  activities. 

“4.  Representatives  of  the  International  Labour  Organization  shall 
be  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Main  Committees  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  which  the  International  Labour  Organization  has  an 
interest  and  to  participate,  without  vote,  in  the  deliberations  thereof.” 

UNESCO — Article  III — Reciprocal  Representation 
“3.  Representatives  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  shall  be  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  purposes  of  consul¬ 
tation  on  educational,  scientific  and  cultural  matters. 

“4.  Representatives  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  shall  be  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Main  Committees  of  the  General  Assembly  when  educational,  scien¬ 
tific  or  cultural  matters  are  under  discussion,  and  to  participate,  with¬ 
out  vote,  in  such  discussions.” 

F AO — Article  II — Reciprocal  Representation 
“3.  Representatives  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  shall  be  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  purposes  of  consultation  on  matters  within  the  scope  of 
its  activities. 


12  There  seems  to  have  been  no  further  discussion  of  this  subject  by  the  United 
States  Delegation.  The  report  of  the  General  Assembly’s  Joint  Committee  2  and 
3  recommending  approval  of  the  draft  agreements  is  found  in  United  Nations, 
Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  Second  Part,  Plenary 
Meetings,  pp.  1576  if.,  annex  85  ;  hereafter  cited  as  GA  ( 1/2) ,  Plenary.  The  General 
Assembly  on  December  14  in  Resolution  50  (I)  approved  the  draft  agreements 
with  the  proviso  “that,  in  the  case  of  the  agreement  with  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  [ICAO,  successor  to  the  PICAO],  that  Organization  com¬ 
plies  with  any  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  regarding  Franco  Spain,” 
GA(I/2),  Plenary,  pp.  1381  and  1382  and  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of 
the  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  Second  Part,  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  during  the  Second  Part  of  Its  First  Session,  p.  78 ;  hereafter 
cited  as  GA(I/2),  Resolutions.  For  documentation  regarding  the  Spanish  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  United  Nations,  see  vol.  v,  pp.  1023  ff. 
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“4.  Representatives  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  shall  be  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Main 
Committees  of  the  General  Assembly  when  matters  within  the  scope 
of  its  activities  are  under  discussion  and  to  participate,  without  vote, 
in  such  discussions.” 

PICA  0 — Article  III— Reciprocal  Representation 

“3.  Representatives  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza-. 
tion  shall  be  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  for  the  purposes  of  consultation  on  civil  aviation 
matters. 

“4.  Representatives  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza¬ 
tion  shall  be  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Main  Committees  of  the 
General  Assembly  when  civil  aviation  matters  are  under  discussion 
and  to  participate,  without  vote,  in  such  discussions.” 


IO  Files  :  US/A/C. 2  and  3/2 

United  States  Delegation  Working  Paper 
secret  [New  York,]  November  21,  1946. 

Request  of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  for  Change 

in  Arrangements  for  Consultation  With  the  Economic  and 

Social  Council 

problem 

Mr.  Leon  Jouhaux,  Vice  President  of  the  WFTU  in  a  letter  of 
November  12,  1946  to  Mr.  Spaak  44  asks  that  the  General  Assembly 
recommend  revision  of  the  arrangements  for  consultation  with  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  (agreed  upon  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  on  June  21,  1946)  so  as  to  give  the  WFTU 

1.  The  right  to  submit  to  the  Council  questions  for  insertion  in  the 
provisional  agenda  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  now  applicable  to 
specialized  agencies.  (This  procedure  is  that  the  Council,  subject  to 
such  preliminary  consultation  as  may  be  necessary,  includes  on  its 
agenda  and  the  agenda  of  its  commissions  items  proposed  by  the 
General  Conference  or  Executive  Board  of  the  specialized  agencies.) 

2.  The  right  to  present  written  and  verbal  statements  to  the  Council 
on  all  matters  of  concern  to  the  F ederation. 

Mr.  Jouhaux,  acting  as  delegate  for  France  in  a  Joint  Meeting  of 
Committee  2  and  3  on  November  20,  asked  that  the  above  recommenda- 

44  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  Sec¬ 
ond  Part,  Joint  Committee  of  the  Second  and  Third  Committee,  pp.  85  and  S6, 
annex  1.  (Hereafter  cited  as  GA(I/2),  Joint  Second  and  Third  Committee.) 
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tion  be  adopted,  and  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Soviet  Delegate.45 
The  U.S.  Delegate,  Mr.  Stevenson,  favored  a  New  Zealand  proposal 
that  the  Assembly  simply  draw  the  attention  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  to  the  remarks  made  in  the  meeting :  “and  to  the  letter 
of  12  November  signed  by  the  vice  president  of  the  WFTU.”  46  This 
suggestion  did  not  satisfy  the  Soviet  Union.  Further  discussion  was 
postponed. 

The  problem  is  whether  we  wish  to  support  a  recommendation  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  that  the  WFTU  be  granted  the  addi¬ 
tional  rights  proposed  by  Mr.  Jouhaux. 

RECOMMENDATION 

We  should  strongly  oppose  any  recommendation  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  which  suggests  changes 
in  the  arrangements  agreed  upon  for  consultation  with  the  WFTU. 
We  should  base  this  opposition  on  the  following  grounds : 

a.  The  present  arrangements,  embodied  in  the  Council's  Resolu¬ 
tion  of  June  21,  1946  confirmed  by  its  Resolution  of  October  1,  1946, 47 
give  the  WFTU  ample  opportunities  for  consultation  with  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council.  (See  Annex  I.)  In  particular  with  reference 
to  the  new  demands  of  the  WFTU,  the  WFTU  now  has  three  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  recommending  items  for  inclusion  in  the  provisional 
agenda  of  ECOSOC : 

(1)  By  having  one  or  more  members  of  the  United  Nations  submit 
the  item. 

(2)  By  transmitting  a  recommendation  to  the  President  of  the 
Council  or  to  the  Secretary-General  (which  they  may  place  on  the 
agenda  at  their  discretion.) 

(3)  By  addressing  a  request  to  the  Committee  on  Non-governmental 
Organizations  of  the  Council. 

Under  existing  arrangements  the  WFTU  also  has  the  right  to 
transmit  to  the  Council  any  memoranda,  recommendations  or  draft 
resolutions  bearing  on  matters  before  the  Council  within  the  special 
competence  of  WFTU  and  such  recommendations  will  be  distributed 
to  the  members  of  the  Council  in  full. 

b.  The  present  arrangements  have  been  in  force  for  such  a  brief 


45  The  French  request  was  made  on  November  18  at  the  beginning  of  the  Joint 
Committee’s  consideration  of  the  draft  report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  to  the  General  Assembly ;  for  the  discussion  on  November  18  and  subsequent 
discussions  on  November  22,  23,  26,  and  27,  see  GA(I/2) ,  Joint  Second  and  Third 
Committee,  pp.  1  ff. 

48  See  ibid.,  p.  96,  annex  3 a. 

47  This  refers  to  Council  action  extending  category  (a)  status  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Chamber  of  Commerce,  thus  adding  a  fourth  non-governmental  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  three  already  established  in  that  category  by  the  Council  on  June  21, 
s*:v  ESC  (III),  PP.  112  ff.  This  move  was  sponsored  by  the  United  States. 

310-101 — 72 - 34 
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period  that  there  is  now  no  basis  in  experience  for  questioning  their 
adequacy. 

c.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  empowered  by  Article  71 
to  make  the  arrangements  for  consultation  with  non-governmental 
organizations,  and  it  is  inappropriate  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
give  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  instructions  on  the  nature  of 
these  arrangements.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  should  be  left 
free  to  operate  under  the  arrangements  which  have  been  agreed  upon 
and  which  the  President  of  the  WFTU,  in  a  meeting  on  October  2, 
1946  with  the  Council’s  NGO  Committee,48  indicated  were  satisfactory. 
(See  Annex  II.) 


[Annex  I] 

Arrangements  for  Consultation  of  Non-Governmental 
Organizations  With  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  49 

(Report  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  Consultation  with 
Non-Governmental  Organizations  of  June  21,  1946) 

1.  It  is  recognized  that  the  nature  of  the  consultations  will  vary 
with  the  character  of  the  organization.  Accordingly,  it  is  recommended 
that  in  drawing  up  its  recognized  list  of  organizations  the  Council 
should  so  far  as  possible  define  the  field  of  interest  of  each  and  should 
distinguish  between: 

(а)  Organizations  which  have  a  basic  interest  in  most  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Council,  and  are  closely  linked  with  the  economic  or  social 
life  of  the  areas  which  they  represent ; 

(б)  Organizations  which  have  a  special  competence  but  are  con¬ 
cerned  specifically  with  only  a  few  of  the  fields  of  activity  covered  by 
the  Council; 

(<?)  Organizations  which  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  opinion  and  with  the  dissemination  of  information. 

2.  Organizations  in  category  (a)  may  designate  authorized  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  sit  as  observers  at  all  of  the  public  meetings  of  the 
Council.  Representatives  of  these  organizations  which  will  include 


44  On  June  21  ECOSOC  established  a  standing  committee  known  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Arrangements  for  Consultations  with  Non-Governmental  Organizations 
and  it  was  given  the  official  short,  title  of  “Council  NGO  Committee” ;  see  ESC 
(II),  p.  320.  The  composition  of  this  committee  was  made  up  of  the  President 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  four  members ;  these  were  to  be  assisted 
by  the  United  Nations  Assistant  Seeretaries-General  for  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs.  The  Committee  was  to  perform  functions  related  to  listing  non-govern¬ 
mental  organizations  eligible  for  relationship  with  the  Council  and  generally  to 
perform  in  a  liaison  capacity. 

49  This  constitutes  Part  IV  of  the  report  on  which  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  based  its  decisions  of  June  21 ;  see  ESC  (II),  p.  321. 
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organizations  of  labour,  of  management  and  business,  of  farmers  and 
consumers,  will  be  entitled  to  circulate  to  the  various  members  of  the 
Council  written  statements  and  suggestions  within  their  competence. 
Such  communications  will  be  addressed  to  the  Secretariat,  which  will 
transmit  them  to  the  members  of  the  Council. 

3.  To  insure  effective  consultation  on  matters  in  which  organizations 
have  special  competence  or  knowledge,  it  is  recommended  that  those 
included  in  category  (a)  may  be  invited  by  the  Council  to  consult  with 
a  standing  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  if  the  Council  so 
desires  or  the  organization  requests  such  consultation.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Standing  Committee  should  be  the  President  of  the  Council. 
The  representatives  of  the  organizations  should  be  able  to  participate 
fully  in  any  consultations  of  this  kind  so  that  the  Committee  may 
report  to  the  Council  on  the  basis  of  a  full  exchange  of  views.  Upon 
recommendation  of  the  Standing  Committee,  the  Council  as  a  whole 
may  receive  representatives  of  organizations  in  category  (a)  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  their  views. 

4.  Organizations  in  categories  (b)  and  (c)  may  designate  authorized 
representatives  to  sit  as  observers  at  public  meetings  of  the  Council. 
They  may  submit  written  statements  and  suggestions  on  matters  within 
their  competence,  and  the  Secretariat  will  prepare  and  distribute  a  list 
of  all  such  communications  briefly  indicating  the  substance  of  each. 
On  the  request  of  any  member  of  the  Council,  a  communication  will  be 
reproduced  in  full  and  distributed.  Any  lengthy  communications  will 
be  distributed  only  if  sufficient  copies  are  furnished  by  the  organization 
concerned. 

5.  To  insure  effective  consultation  on  matters  in  which  organizations 
have  special  competence  or  knowledge,  it  is  recommended  that  those 
included  in  categories  (b)  and  (<?)  may  be  invited  by  the  Council  to 
consult  with  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  if  the  Council 
so  desires  or  the  organization  specifically  requests  such  consultation. 
Their  representatives  should  be  able  to  participate  fully  in  any  con¬ 
sultations  of  this  kind  so  that  the  Committee  may  report  to  the  Council 
on  the  basis  of  a  full  exchange  of  views. 

[Annex  II] 

Procedures  Established  by  the  Non-Governmental  Organizations 

Committee  To  Implement  the  Resolution  of  the  Economic  and 

Social  Council  of  June  21, 1946 

The  Council  NGO  Committee  pointed  out : 

1.  that  the  WFTU  should  receive  in  advance  of  every  Session  of 
the  Council  copies  of  its  Provisional  Agenda  and  of  documents  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  various  points  of  the  Agenda. 
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2.  that  under  the  existing  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Council,  the 
WFTU  had  three  possibilities  of  recommending  items  for  inclusion 
in  the  Provisional  Agenda  as  follows : 

(a)  by  approaching  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations 

( b)  by  transmitting  a  recommendation  to  the  President  of  the 
Council  or  to  the  Secretary- General 

( c )  by  addressing  a  request  to  the  Council  NGO  Committee 

3.  that  in  line  with  Part  IV,  Paragraph  2  50  of  the  above-cited  Reso¬ 
lution  the  WFTU  as  one  of  the  organizations  in  category  (a)  would 
have  the  right  to  transmit  to  the  Council  any  memoranda,  recom¬ 
mendations,  or  draft  resolutions  bearing  on  matters  before  the  Council 
within  the  special  competence  of  the  WFTU  and  that  such  communi¬ 
cations  would  be  distributed  to  the  Members  of  the  Council  in  full. 

4.  that  the  WFTU  could,  according  to  Part  IV,  Paragraph  3,  re¬ 
quest  the  Council  NGO  Committee  to  meet  with  representatives  of 
the  WFTU  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  views  put  forward  by  the 
WFTU. 

5.  that  the  Council  NGO  Committee  would  give  most  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  requests  by  the  WFTU  to  be  heard  by  the  Council  as  a 
whole,  if  it  is  so  desired  on  specific  matters  of  importance  within  its 
special  competence  or  knowledge. 

6.  that  the  WFTU  under  the  provisions  of  Part  IV,  Paragraph  2, 
would  automatically  have  the  right  to  submit  written  communica¬ 
tions  to  the  Council  protesting  any  decision  by  the  Council  NGO  Com¬ 
mittee,  including  a  decision  not  to  recommend  to  the  Council  that  it 
should  hear  the  WFTU  on  a  particular  matter. 

7.  that  the  Council  NGO  Committee  would  make  a  practice  of 
keeping  the  Council  fully  informed  about  its  consultations  with  the 
WFTU. 

8.  that  according  to  Part  V,  Paragraph  1,  the  WFTU  would  nor¬ 
mally  have  an  opportunity  to  consult  directly  with  the  various  Com¬ 
missions  of  the  Council. 


IO  Files  :  US/A/C.2  and  3/3 

United  States  Delegation  Working  Paper 

secret  [New  York,]  November  24,  1946. 

At  Saturday’s 61  meeting  of  Joint  Committee  2  and  3,  the  first  part 
of  a  USSR  resolution  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  WFTU  to 

60  See  Annex  I,  p.  516. 

B1  November  23. 
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the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (see  (A/C.2  and  3/10,  of  Nov.  21)52 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  22  to  15. 

The  second  part  of  the  USSR  resolution,  in  which  the  GA  would 
have  recommended  that  the  ECOSOC  give  to  the  WFTU  the  right 
to  make  oral  as  well  as  written  statements  “on  all  matters  of  interest 
to  the  Federation”,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  about  24  to  14.  Included 
among  those  voting  with  the  USSR  in  favor  of  this  part  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  were  Argentina,  Chile  and  Colombia.  Venezuela,  among  others, 
abstained.53 

In  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee  the  GA  recom¬ 
mends  that  ECOSOC  give  to  the  WFTU  the  unrestricted  right,  now 
enjoyed  by  specialized  agencies  and  Member  states  not  members  of 
ECOSOC,  to  place  items  on  the  Council’s  agenda.54 

The  UK,  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  the  US  vigorously  opposed  this 
resolution  on  some  or  all  of  the  following  grounds:  (1)  that  it  would 
go  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  (Art.  71)  ;  (2)  that  the 
arrangements  worked  out  by  the  Council  should  be  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  WFTU  and  the  other  three  non-governmental  organi¬ 
zations  presently  included  in  Category  A  (American  Federation  of 
Labor,  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  International  Co¬ 
operative  Alliance)  ;  (3)  that  these  arrangements  should  be  given  a 
reasonable  trial  before  the  GA  raises  any  question  as  to  their  ade¬ 
quacy;  and  (4)  that  it  was  questionable  whether  it  was  appropriate 
under  the  terms  of  the  Charter  (Art.  71)  for  the  GA  to  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  details  of  the  arrangements  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
Council  for  its  consultative  arrangements  with  non-governmental 
organizations.  (For  additional  background  information  on  this  subject 
see  Secret  document  US/A/C.2  and  3/2  of  Nov.  21). 55 

Although  a  roll-call  vote  was  not  taken,  the  many  speeches  made 


62  The  operative  section  of  the  proposed  Soviet  resolution  read  : 

“The  General  Assembly  recommends  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
grant  to  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  : 

1.  The  right  to  submit  for  consideration  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
questions  intended  for  inclusion  in  the  provisional  agenda  in  accordance  with 
procedure  applied  at  the  present  time  to  specialized  agencies  ; 

2.  The  right  to  submit  to  the  Council  written  and  oral  communications  on  all 
matters  of  interest  to  the  Federation.”  See  GA(I/2),  Joint  Second  and  Third 
Committee,  pp.  96  and  97,  annex  3b,  which  is  United  Nations  document  A/C.2 
and  3/10.  November  21. 

63  The  United  States  vote  was  recorded  against  both  parts  of  the  proposed 
Soviet  resolution.  For  the  proceedings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  November  23, 
see  GA(I/2) ,  Joint  Second  and  Third  Committee,  pp.  15  ff. 

54  The  resolution  as  enacted  (that  is,  the  first  section  of  the  original  Soviet 
proposal)  was  incorporated  by  the  Joint  Committee  into  a  draft  report  which  was 
being  submitted  by  the  Joint  Committee  to  the  General  Assembly,  relating  to  the 
Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  the  General  Assembly  submitted 
earlier  by  the  Council  to  the  General  Assembly ;  see  ibid.,  pp.  97  ff.,  annex  3e, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  second  section  on  p.  99. 

65  The  United  States  Delegation  working  paper,  printed  supra. 
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prior  to  the  vote,  as  they  will  be  summarized  in  the  Journal ,  will 
afford  useful  guides  to  attitudes  and  votes.  In  general,  it  was  apparent 
that  quite  a  few  Delegations  were  reluctant  to  vote  against  both  parts 
of  the  USSR  resolution.  Belgium  (Lebeau)  had  taken  the  lead  in 
suggesting  the  desirability  of  a  “compromise”  in  which  the  first  part 
would  be  accepted  and  the  second  part  rejected. 

USDel  should  make  every  effort,  with  the  aid  of  like-minded  Delega¬ 
tions,  to  defeat  the  USSR  resolution,  adopted  by  Joint  Committee-2 
and  3,  when  it  comes  before  a  Plenary  meeting  of  the  GA  at  some 
future  date.  It  is  vitally  important  that  we  rally  the  necessary  support 
to  do  this.  If  we  fail  in  the  GA,  we  might  not  be  able  to  stave  off 
adoption  of  the  USSR  resolution  by  ECOSOC.  Adoption  of  such 
a  resolution  by  ECOSOC  would  seriously  weaken  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Council;  its  agenda  might  be  bogged  down  with  all  sorts  of  items 
from  the  WFTU  and  from  other  Category  A  organizations  if,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  principle  of  equality  of  treatment  we 
favor,  the  same  right  were  extended  to  other  non-governmental 
organizations  in  the  same  category. 

Immediately  after  the  Joint  Committee  had  adopted  the  first  part 
of  the  USSR  resolution,  Mr.  Stevenson  called  to  the  Committee’s 
attention  the  fact  that  there  were  other  non-governmental  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Category  A  and  asked  whether  it  would  be  in  order  to  propose 
an  addition  to  the  resolution  just  adopted,  to  the  effect  that  if 
ECOSOC  should  grant  the  unrestricted  right  to  WFTU  to  place  items 
on  the  Council's  agenda,  the  same  right  should  be  given  to  all  other 
Category  A  organizations. 

The  Chairman  ruled  that  this  would  not  be  in  order,  but  that  the 
US  Delegation  would  be  free  to  submit  a  separate  resolution  for 
consideration  at  a  later  meeting. 

After  the  meeting,  a  separate  resolution  (see  attached)  was  drafted 
and  submitted  to  the  Secretariat  to  be  circulated.  It  will  come  up  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  Joint  Committee  2  and  3,  probably 
on  Tuesday.56 

M  See  GA(I/2),  Joint  Second  and  Third  Committee,  p.  97,  annex  3  c.  The  draft 
resolution  read :  “The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (document 
A/125)  concerning  arrangements  for  consultation  with  non-governmental 
organizations : 

1.  Takes  note  of  the  action  of  the  Council  to  place  certain  non-governmental 
organizations  in  category  A ;  and 

2.  Expresses  agreement  with  the  general  principle  that  all  non-governmental 
organizations  in  category  A  should  receive  equal  treatment  in  respect  of  con¬ 
sultative  arrangements  with  the  Council.” 

This  draft  was  approved  by  the  U.S.  Delegation  at  a  meeting  on  November  25. 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  agreed  that  the  United  States  should  make  every 
effort  to  defeat  the  Soviet  resolution  (included  in  the  Joint  Committee’s  report) 
when  it  came  before  the  General  Assembly  (10  Files,  document  US/A/M/20). 
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This  resolution  would  simply  place  the  GA’s  stamp  of  approval  on 
the  ECOSOC  principle  of  treating  equally  all  non-governmental  orga¬ 
nizations  within  Category  A.  This  resolution,  and  the  attendant  cir¬ 
cumstances,  will  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Stevenson  at  the  Delegation 
meeting  Monday  morning. 

The  present  intention  is  to  press  for  favorable  action  on  this  resolu¬ 
tion  in  Joint  Committee  2  and  3  on  Tuesday.  In  presenting  it,  Mr. 
Stevenson  would  make  it  very  clear  that  we  remain  unalterably  op¬ 
posed  to  the  USSR  resolution  adopted  at  Saturday’s  meeting  and  that 
we  intend  to  work  toward  its  defeat  in  the  Plenary  meeting  of  the  GA, 
for  reasons  already  stated.  He  would  argue  in  favor  of  adoption  of 
our  resolution  endorsing  ECOSOC’s  “equality  of  treatment”  principle, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  we  cannot  let  pass  unchallenged  the  attack 
made  on  that  principle  by  the  USSR  and  a  few  other  Delegations. 
(Although  not  adaptable  for  use  in  an  open  meeting,  there  is  the 
further  consideration  that  adoption  of  our  “equality  of  treatment” 
resolution  would  provide  a  hedge  against  the  possibility  that  we  may 
not  be  able  to  defeat  the  USSR  resolution  in  the  Plenary  meeting  of 
the  GA). 

All  political  officers  can  begin  immediately  to  attempt  to  build  up 
support  for  defeating  the  USSR  resolution  in  the  Plenary  meeting 
of  the  GA.  After  the  Delegation  meeting  Monday  morning  they  will 
have  a  clear  idea  of  how  best  to  deal  with  the  proposed  US  “equality 
of  treatment”  resolution.57 


10  Files  :  tJS/A/C.2  and  3/8 

Memorandum  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson ,  Alternate  Representative  on  the 
United  States  Delegation ,  to  All  Political  Officers  on  the  Delegation 
Staff 

secret  [New  York,]  December  7,  1946. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  made  an  aggressive  effort  to  be  admitted  to  the  Assembly  and 
Commissions.  But  the  Steering  Committee  concluded  that  no  private 
organization  should  have  any  special  position  in  the  Conference. 

At  the  General  Assembly  in  London  last  winter,  the  Soviet  Dele¬ 
gation  introduced  a  resolution  supporting  a  letter  from  Louis  Saillant, 
Secretary-General  of  the  Federation,  requesting  special  recognition 

B7  For  the  U.S.  statement  made  by  Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson  in  offering  the  U.S. 
resolution  at  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  November  26,  see  GA  (1/2), 
Joint  Second  and  Third  Committee,  p.  23;  debate  on  the  resolution  is  found 
ibid.,  pp.  23-30.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  same 
date  by  19  votes  to  13,  and  11  abstentions  and  11  members  absent,  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  draft  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  ECOSOC  Report. 
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of  the  Federation  in  the  Assembly  and  also  rights  of  participation  in 
the  work  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

The  matter  was  debated  there  interminably  in  the  General  Commit¬ 
tee,  Committee  I  and  the  General  Assembly.  You  are  familiar  with  the 
results :  resolutions  recommending  that  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  establish  consultative  arrangements  with  WFTU  and  with 
the  AFofL  and  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance. 

In  short,  the  best  we  could  do  at  London  was  to  insure  equal  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  AFofL  and  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance.  Our 
policy  there  was  first  to  resist  the  WFTU  proposal  and,  failing  that,  to 
get  equal  treatment  for  two  other  large  international  non-governmen¬ 
tal  organizations. 

Last  June,  after  careful  consideration,  ECOSOC  worked  out  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  categories  and  placed  these  three  organizations  in  Category  A 
for  consultative  relationship  with  the  Council  because  of  their  general 
interest  in  all  of  the  work  of  the  Council.  Later,  in  October,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  added  to  Category  A. 

Despite  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  the  WFTU  has  thus  far  made  no 
proposals  or  suggestions  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Council,  and  the 
WFTU  negotiators  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  consultative  rela¬ 
tionship  established  by  the  Council  at  its  last  session. 

However,  Leon  Jouhaux,  one  of  the  French  Delegates  and  a  Vice- 
President  of  WFTU,  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Spaak  on  November  12 
complaining  that  these  arrangements  were  insufficient  and  requesting 

1.  The  right  to  submit  to  the  Council  questions  for  insertion  in  the 
provisional  agenda,  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  now  applicable 
to  specialized  agencies ; 

2.  The  right  to  present  written  and  verbal  statements  to  the  Council 
on  all  matters  of  concern  to  the  Federation. 

The  USSR  presented  these  two  requests  to  Committee  1 58  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  and  after  prolonged  debate  the  Committee  ap¬ 
proved  the  first  of  these  requests  22  to  15  and  rejected  the  second  24 
to  14.  The  U.S.,  the  U.K.,  Canada  and  a  few  others  vigorously  opposed 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

After  further  debate,  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  resolution  adopted 
which  reaffirms  the  general  principle  that  all  non-governmental  orga¬ 
nizations  in  Category  A  should  receive  equal  treatment  in  respect  of 
■consultative  arrangements  with  the  Council.  This  “equality  of  treat¬ 
ment''  resolution  was  introduced  (1)  to  meet  the  challenge  to  the 
principle  of  equal  treatment  and  (2)  as  a  hedge  against  the  possibility 
that  our  efforts  to  defeat  the  USSR  resolution  in  the  plenary  meeting 
of  the  GA  may  be  unsuccessful. 


58  Mr.  Stevenson’s  intended  reference  here  is  to  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Committees. 
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Our  Delegation  should  vigorously  oppose,  in  plenary  session,  the 
Soviet  resolution  granting  the  WFTU  the  same  rights  as  a  specialized 
agency  with  regard  to  inscribing  items  on  the  provisional  agenda  of 
the  Council  on  the  following  grounds : 

1.  The  arrangements  worked  out  by  the  Council  should  be  entirely 
satisfactory  and  afford  WFTU  and  the  other  three  non-governmental 
organizations  included  in  Category  A  ample  access  to  the  agenda. 

2.  These  arrangements  have  not  even  been  tested  by  usage  and  it  is 
altogether  premature,  therefore,  to  assume  their  inadequacy. 

3.  These  arrangements  should  be  given  a  reasonable  trial  before  the 
GA  considers  any  recommendations  for  change. 

4.  The  GA  should  not  interfere  in  the  details  of  the  Council’s  work 
with  regard  to  consultative  arrangements  with  non-governmental 
organizations. 

5.  Such  a  right,  which  would  have  to  be  extended  to  other  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Category  A,  would  seriously  jeopardize  the  Council’s  control 
over  its  own  agenda;  in  this  connection,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  placing  of  items  on  the  'provisional  agenda  is  tantamount  to 
placing  them  on  the  approved  agenda. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Soviets  and  possibly  others  are  determined^ 
if  possible,  to  exalt  the  prestige  of  the  WFTU  at  the  expense  of  the 
ILO,  to  serve  political  purposes.  That  this  incessant  pressure  for 
special  recognition  for  WFTU  is  not  motivated  by  a  desire  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  conduct  of  its  business  with  the  Council  is  best 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  made  no  use  of  the  consultative 
arrangements  already  established. 

As  we  attach  first  importance  to  defeat  of  this  resolution  in  the 
General  Assembly  and  because  many  Delegates  do  not  take  it  seriously, 
or  are  influenced  by  their  domestic  labor  movements,  it  would  be  very 
helpful  to  contact  as  many  as  possible  before  this  matter  arises  in  the 
Assembly  to  make  clear  the  degree  of  our  interest  and  the  reasons  for 
our  opposition  to  the  USSR  resolution.59 


69  General  Assembly  debate  on  the  draft  United  States  and  Soviet  resolutions 
incorporated  in  the  Joint  Committee’s  report  took  place  on  December  15,  the 
Soviet  resolution  being  adopted  by  25  votes  to  22  votes  with  6  abstentions  and 
the  United  State  resolution  by  34  votes  to  11  with  8  abstentions ;  for  General 
Assembly  proceedings  on  this  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General 
Assembly,  First  Session,  Second  Part,  Plenary  Meetings,  pp.  1393  ff.  (hereafter 
cited  as  GA(I/2),  Plenary).  Texts  are  found  in  United  Nations,  Official  Records 
of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  Second  Part,  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  during  the  Second  Part  of  Its  First  Session,  pp.  77  and  78; 
the  two  were  designated  two  parts  of  the  same  resolution,  Resolution  49  (I), 
entitled  “Activities  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council”. 

The  Soviet  Union  at  this  time  re-introduced  on  the  floor  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  the  section  of  its  original  resolution  that  had  been  rejected  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  (paragraph  2)  ;  see  GA(I/2),  Joint  Second  and  Third  Committee,  pp.  96 
and  97,  annex  3b  and  GA(I/2),  Plenary,  p.  1591,  annex  92a).  This  Soviet  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected  by  the  General  Assembly. 

For  a  statement  made  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Alternate  Representative 
on  the  United  States  Delegation  (Douglas)  against  both  the  draft  Soviet  resolu¬ 
tion  and  the  Soviet  amendment,  see  GA(I/2) ,  Plenary,  pp.  1399  ff. 


UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF 
THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AGENCIES  RELATED  TO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  (THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES) 

Editorial  Note 

See  appropriate  entries  in  the  index  of  the  Department  of  State 
Bulletin ,  1946,  for  United  States  participation  in  the  activities  of 
the  Specialized  Agencies  in  the  carrying  out  by  those  Agencies  of 
decisions  and  recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  economic  and  social  fields  and  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  In  the  cases  of  major  decisions 
made  by  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  economic  and  social 
fields,  which  resulted  specifically  in  recommendations  to  governments, 
or  to  the  Agencies  themselves,  or  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  Agency,  and  which  concerned  an  important  United  States  in¬ 
terest,  the  involvement  of  United  States  policy  in  the  United  Nations 
decision-making  process  is  documented  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
series  but  under  a  regional  or  other  substantive  subject.  For  United 
States  policy  on  the  proposed  establishment  of  an  international  trade 
organization,  see  the  Editorial  Note,  p.  1260. 
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RESOLUTIONS  PROPOSED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
TO  ENCOURAGE  THE  PROGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  ITS  CODIFICATION 

501.BB/7-846 

Background  Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International 

Organization  Affairs  1 

CONFIDENTIAL  IN  PART 

Agenda  Item  on  Codification  of  International  Law  :  Background 

Under  Article  13  of  the  Charter,  the  General  Assembly  has  a  posi¬ 
tive  obligation  to  initiate  studies  and  make  recommendations  to  en¬ 
courage  the  progressive  development  of  international  law  and  its 
codification.  This  provision  was  included  m  the  Charter  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  insistence  at  the  United  Nations  Conference  at  San  Francisco 
that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  law  as  the  basis  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation  than  had  been  evident  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals.  The 
inclusion  of  the  proposed  item  on  the  agenda  would  therefore  make 
clear  that  the  United  Nations  desires  to  promote  international  justice 
through  the  encouragement  of  the  rule  of  law. 

The  length  of  time  which  the  League  of  Nations’  efforts  at  codifica¬ 
tion  consumed  shows  that  the  process  of  codifying  international  law  is 
slow  and  difficult.  An  early  and  carefully  thought-out  approach  to  the 
problem  by  the  United  Nations,  therefore,  seems  desirable. 

Confidential.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States,  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  item  would  have  certain  political  advantages  since  the 
other  American  republics  are  keenly  interested  in  the  codification  of 
international  law.  The  United  States  has  gone  along  in  the  past  with 
the  other  Ajmerican  republics  in  supporting  the  movement  for  codifica¬ 
tion  by  inter- American  agencies,  as  manifested  by  pertinent  resolu- 


1  Transmitted  to  the  Acting  United  States  Representative  (Johnson)  under  in¬ 
struction  no.  23,  July  30,  in  which  Ambassador  Johnson  was  requested  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  Acting  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  (Sobolev)  a  com¬ 
munication  along  the  following  lines :  “Since  Article  13  of  the  Charter  provides 
that  ‘the  General  Assembly  shall  initiate  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
purpose  of  .  .  .  encouraging  the  progressive  development  of  international  law 
and  its  codification,’  the  Government  of  the  United  States  suggests  that  the 
Secretary-General  include  in  the  provisional  Agenda  for  the  Second  Part  of 
the  First  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  an  item  looking  toward  the  carrying 
out  of  this  provision  of  the  Charter.”  (501.BB/7-846)  This  background  memo¬ 
randum  was  forwarded  for  “the  information  and  informal  use”  of  the  Acting 
United  States  Representative. 
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tions  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,2  the  Third  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  1942, 3 
and  the  Inter- American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace.4 
There  is,  however,  considerable  feeling  in  the  Department  that  re¬ 
gional  codification  of  international  law  is  undesirable  since  public 
international  law  is  a  legal  system  for  the  entire  community  of  states 
and  since  such  regional  codification  might  conflict  with  codification  on 
a  universal  basis  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations.  Inter- 
American  codification  might  also  operate  against  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  since  it  might  raise  the  question  of  commitment  to  some 
Latin  American  legal  concepts,  such  as  the  Calvo  clause,  which  are  un¬ 
acceptable  to  this  government.5  It  so  happens  that  the  inter- American 
machinery  for  codification  is  at  present  practically  at  a  standstill, 
pending  possible  revision  of  the  procedures  at  the  Ninth  Internationa] 
Conference  of  American  States,  which  is  scheduled  to  meet  at  Bogota 
some  time  nest  year.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  this  government  that  the  United  Nations  plan  should  be 
evolved,  at  least  in  its  broad  outlines,  before  inter- American  procedures 
are  revised  or  new  machinery  developed  independently  of  the  United 
Nations.  End  C onfidential. 

We  should  like  to  see  emphasized  that  the  Charter  provides  for  the 
progressive  development  of  international  law  as  well  as  its  codifica¬ 
tion.  We,  therefore,  do  not  propose  that  the  United  Nations  should 
merely  continue  the  efforts  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  bring  about  the 
progressive  codification  of  international  law.  We  believe  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  should  not  simply  encourage  the  systematization  of 


2  Held  at  Montevideo  in  1933  and  at  Lima  in  1938.  respectively ;  see  Foreign 
Relations,  1933,  vol.  iv,  pp.  1  if.,  and  Hid.,  1938,  vol.  v,  pp.  1  if. 

3  Held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  see  Hid.  1942,  vol.  v,  pp.  6  ft. 

4  Held  at  Mexico  City ;  see  ibid.,  1945,  vol.  ix,  pp.  1  ft. 

6  The  Calvo  clause  presumes  to  condemn  “intervention  (diplomatic  as  well  as 
armed)  as  a  legitimate  method  of  enforcing  any  or  all  private  claims  of  a  pecuni¬ 
ary  nature,  at  least  such  as  are  based  upon  contract  or  are  the  result  of  a  civil 
war,  insurrection,  or  mob  violence.  ‘To  admit  in  such  cases  the  responsibility  of 
governments,  i.e.,  the  principle  of  indemnity,  would  be  to  create  an  exorbitant  and 
fatal  privilege  essentially  favorable  to  powerful  States  and  injurious  to  weaker 
nations,  and  to  establish  an  unjustifiable  inequality  between  nationals  and 
foreigners.’  3  Calvo,  1280.”  (Amos  S.  Hershey,  The  Essentials  of  International 
Public  Law  and  Organization,  New  York,  1935,  p.  255  n.). 

“The  so-called  Calvo  Clause  takes  it  name  from  Carlos  Calvo  (1824-1906)  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  .  .  .  The  Calvo  clause  has  had  an  unusual  history  before 
claims  commissions.  In  eight  cases  the  validity  of  the  clause,  thus  barring  an 
international  claim,  has  been  upheld ;  in  eleven  cases  its  efficacy  to  bar  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  claims  commission  has  been  denied.  .  .  .”  (Manley  O.  Hudson, 
editor,  Cases  and  Other  Materials  on  International  Law,  St.  Paul.  1936, 
p.  1110  n.). 

See  Donald  R.  Shea,  The  Calvo  Clause  A  Problem  of  Inter-American  and  Inter¬ 
national  Law  and  Diplomacy  (Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1955)  ; 
see  also  J.  L.  Brierly,  The  Law  of  Rations,  sixth  edition,  edited  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Waldock  (New  York  and  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1963),  pp.  276  ff. 
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existing  law  but  should,  by  every  possible  means,  foster  its  progressive 
development. 

The  Charter  itself  creates  new  legal  relationships  and  poses  new 
problems.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  the  United  Nations  will 
contribute  greatly  to  the  development  of  international  law  as  the 
various  organs  interpret  the  Charter  and  carry  on  their  functions 
under  it.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in  particular,  may  make 
important  contributions  since  much  development  of  international  law 
will  undoubtedly  take  place  in  economic,  social,  cultural,  health  and 
related  fields  and  in  the  promotion  of  human  rights.  Article  62  of  the 
Charter  authorizes  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  make  studies, 
reports,  and  recommendations  on  the  subjects  falling  within  its  com¬ 
petence,  to  prepare  draft  conventions  for  submission  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  to  call  international  conferences. 

The  League  of  Nations  encouraged  the  codification  of  international 
law  through  the  work  of  special  preparatory  committees  working 
from  1924  to  1930  and  by  convening  a  codification  conference  in  1930. 
The  League’s  efforts  were  crowned  with  little  success,  mainly,  it  seems, 
because  national  views  as  to  what  the  law  on  the  subjects  chosen 
actually  was  and  what  it  should  be  were  more  divergent  than  had  been 
supposed. 

The  League  also  fostered  the  development  of  international  law 
through  the  holding  of  such  conferences  as  the  Financial  Conference 
at  Brussels  in  1920,  which  recommended  the  Economic  and  Financial 
Organization  of  the  League,  and  the  Barcelona  Conference  of  1921  on 
communications  and  transit  which  took  important  steps  in  this  field. 

The  variety  of  League  activities  in  the  development  of  international 
law,  the  varying  success  which  attended  them,  the  wealth  of  knowledge 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  consideration  of  many  subjects  for  codi¬ 
fication  suggest  that  the  first  step  which  might  be  taken  toward  the 
discharge  of  the  General  Assembly’s  responsibility  under  Article  13 
might  be  the  consideration  by  the  General  Assembly’s  Legal  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  concerned  primarily 
with  the  procedures  to  be  adopted.  Since  the  main  task  of  the  special 
committee  would  be  to  make  recommendations  for  a  general  plan 
which  the  United  Nations  might  adopt,  it  should  probably  be  com¬ 
posed  of  government  representatives,  mainly  officers  trained  in 
international  law  and  having  wide  experience  in  that  field. 

Such  a  committee  might  consider  and  report  to  the  next  General 
Assembly  on : 

( 1)  the  most  practical  methods  by  which  the  General  Assembly  may 
undertake  to  encourage  the  progressive  development  of  international 
law  and  its  codification ; 
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(2)  the  proper  division  of  labor  between  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  working  toward  this  objective; 

(3)  the  best,  method  of  enlisting  the  most  effective  assistance  of 
national  or  international  groups ; 

(4)  the  establishment  of  machinery  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
continue  work  in  the  field ; 

(5)  the  consideration  of  proposals  for  special  United  Nations 
bodies,  such  as  an  international  drafting  body,  which  might  assist  in 
the  attainment  of  the  objective ; 

(6)  the  best  procedure  for  deciding  what  specific  subjects  should 
be  tackled  first  taking  into  account  the  work  done  or  inspired  by  the 
League. 


501. BD  International  Law/ 8-304  6 

Memorandum  of  C onversation,  by  Mrs.  Alice  M.  McDiarmid  of  the 
Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs 

[Washington,]  August  30,  1946. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  the  Canadian  Embassy  was  referred  to  SPA  by  Mr. 
Parsons,  BC,  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  agenda  item  on  the 
progressive  development  and  codification  of  international  law,  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rogers  wished  to  make  informal  inquiries  as  to  what  the  United 
States  had  in  mind  for  the  progessive  development  and  codification  of 
international  law.  I  explained  that  we  considered  it  important  to  work 
out  carefully  the  procedures  through  which  the  General  Assembly 
might  carry  out  its  obligation  to  “initiate  studies  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  progessive  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  law  and  its  codification.”  I  stressed  our  interest 
in  development  as  well  as  codification  and  mentioned  the  desirability 
of  considering  the  role  which  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  acting 
under  Article  62  might  play  in  the  development  of  international  law, 
the  functions  of  the  Secretariat  Division  for  the  Development  of  In¬ 
ternational  Law,  and  the  relations  with  public  and  private,  national 
and  international  groups  interested  in  codification. 

Mr.  Rogers  explained  that  the  Canadian  Government  was  much 
interested  in  the  codification  of  international  law  and  wished  to  go 
ahead  somewhat  faster  than  we  proposed.  He  showed  me  a  copy  of  a 
memorandum  which  had  not  received  ministerial  approval  but  which 
served  as  an  informal  expression  of  their  views.6  They  wished  to  have 
set  up  at  this  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  a  Commission  on  In¬ 
ternational  Law  closely  connected  to  the  General  Assembly.  This 


‘Not  printed. 
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commission  might,  like  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  be  com¬ 
posed  of  fifteen  persons,  experts  on  international  law,  elected  for 
overlapping  terms  of  nine  years.  I  mentioned  that  we  felt  the  persons 
working  on  codification  should  be  experts  but  should  also  have  had 
experience  in  government  because  one  of  the  major  problems  was 
what  governments  would  be  willing  to  accept  in  the  way  of  codifica¬ 
tion.  The  commission,  in  the  Canadian  Anew,  should  attempt  a  re¬ 
statement  of  what  international  law  actually  was.  As  portions  of  the 
re-statement  were  prepared,  they  might  be  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  as  declarations.  If  the  commission  found  international  law 
inadequate  or  outdated  on  a  particular  subject,  it  might  prepare  a 
draft  convention  for  adoption  by  General  Assembly  and  submission 
to  states. 

I  told  Mr.  Rogers  that  I  saw  nothing  essentially  incompatible  in 
the  two  proposals  but  that  theirs  represented  a  step  further  than  we 
had  been  preparing  to  go  at  this  time.  He  said  the  Canadians  felt 
that  a  specific  proposal  would  give  direction  to  the  discussion  and  re¬ 
duce  the  time  spent  on  general  debate. 

He  left  with  me  for  further  study  a  copy  of  the  Canadian  memoran¬ 
dum,  emphasizing  that  it  did  not  amount  to  a  formal  proposal  since 
it  had  not  received  ministerial  approval.  He  asked  me  to  return  it  to 
him  with  any  general  comments  which  I  cared  to  make. 


501.BD  International  Law/9-1146 

Memorandum,  of  C  onversation,  by  Mrs.  Alice  M.  M cDiarmid  of  the 
Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs 

[Washington,]  September  11,  1946. 

Mr.  Bathurst  of  the  British  Embassy  stated  that  the  Foreign  Office 
has  asked  him  to  make  informal  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  agenda 
item  proposed  by  the  United  States  on  the  progessive  development  and 
codification  of  international  law. 

I  explained  that  we  took  the  view  that  the  General  Assembly  had 
a  positAe  obligation  to  promote  the  development  and  codification  of 
international  law  and  that  stress  should  be  laid  on  development  as  well 
as  codification.  We  believe  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  procedures  by  which  it  might  discharge  its  responsibility.  We 
were,  therefore,  planning  to  propose  a  small  sub-committee  to  consider 
procedures  and  make  a  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly.  The 
sub-committee  might  consider  the  kind  of  codification  agency  the 
United  Nations  might  establish,  its  relations  with  public  and  private 
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groups,  tlie  role  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  particularly  with 
reference  to  Article  62,  the  consideration  of  special  proposals,  such  as 
a  legislative  drafting  bureau,  and  the  topics  which  might  be  selected 
for  codification. 

Mr.  Bathurst  said  he  thought  our  proposals  were  along  the  lines 
Mr.  Beckett,  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Foreign  Office,  had  been  thinking, 
lie  said  he  would  relay  the  information  to  London  and  believed.the 
United  Kingdom  would  wish  to  support  our  proposals. 

He  expressed  particular  interest  in  the  consideration  of  the  kind  of 
agency  which  might  be  established.  He  said  he  had  talked  with  Mr. 
Feller  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  who  had  indicated  that  plans 
for  the  work  of  the  Secretariat’s  Division  for  the  Development  of 
International  Law  had  not  yet  been  clearly  formulated.  He  expressed 
the  view  that  without  some  specific  direction  the  Secretariat  might 
simply  draft  papers  which  would  gather  dust.  I  agreed  with  him  that 
the  Secretariat’s  Division  could  do  highly  useful  preparatory  work 
but  that  it  needed  some  authoritative  direction  in  order  to  be  most 
useful.  I  mentioned  that  in  our  view  members  of  the  sub-committee 
should  be  experts  in  international  law  but  should  also  be  acquainted 
with  the  policies  of  governments  because  one  of  the  major  problems 
was  what  governments  were  willing  to  do  or  to  accept.  Mr.  Bathurst 
agreed. 

He  inquired  whether  we  had  any  specific  topics  in  mind  for  codifica¬ 
tion,  and  I  said  we  did  not  at  this  time.  I  also  said  that,  if  possible, 
it  might  be  desirable  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  field  rather  than  to 
tackle  a  problem  simply  because  it  looked  easy. 

He  asked  whether  there  was  any  precedent  for  the  appointment  of 
a  sub-committee  of  this  kind.  When  I  replied  that  the  Committee  on 
U.N.R.R.A.  or  the  Negotiating  Committee  on  League  of  Nations 
Assets  might  be  precedents,  he  added  the  Negotiating  Committee  on 
the  Headquarters.  We  agreed  that  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee 
seemed  well  within  the  Charter. 

In  response  to  his  question,  I  said  that  we  would  have  a  proposal  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution.  I  emphasized  that  we  would  not  go  to  the 
General  Assembly  committed  irrevocably  to  a  specific  proposal  but 
that  we  thought  a  careful  and  thoughful  approach  should  be  made  to 
the  problem. 

In  leaving,  Mr.  Bathurst  again  expressed  sympathy  with  the  pro¬ 
posal  and  said  he  might  get  in  touch  with  me  again  when  he  heard 
from  London. 
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501. BB  International  Law/ 10-346 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  by  the  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  International  Organization  Affairs  ( Maktos ) 

[Washington,]  October  3, 1946. 
Participants :  Dr.  Yuen-li  Liang,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Codification  of  International  Law, 
United  Nations,  Legal  Department 
Mr.  Charles  F ahy  7 
Mr.  J ohn  Maktos 

Dr.  Liang  called  at  the  Department  at  his  request  to  discuss  a  docu¬ 
ment  entitled,  “Proposed  Kesolution  on  the  Development  and  Codi¬ 
fication  of  International  Law”,  and  dated  August  15, 1946.8 

The  document  contains  a  draft  resolution  which  the  Secretariat  pro¬ 
poses  should  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  for  adoption.  The 
resolution  requests  the  Secretary  General : 

“1.  To  prepare  a  survey  of  the  general  multipartite  international 
conventions  now  in  force,  and  of  such  conventions  drafted  by  official 
international  conferences  during  the  past  fifty  years  which  have  ceased 
to  be  in  force  or  have  not  been  brought  into  force ; 

“2.  To  establish  contacts  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  engaged 
in  efforts  to  promote  the  scientific  formulation  and  development  of 
public  and  private  international  law,  and  to  prepare  a  survey  of  their 
current  projects  and  activities;  and 

“3.  To  prepare,  with  such  advice  and  assistance  as  may  be  needed, 
a  report  on  the  methods  and  procedures  which  may  usefully  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  discharge  of  its  functions  under 
paragraph  la  of  Article  13  of  the  Charter  to  ‘initiate  studies  and  make 
recommendations  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  progressive 
development  of  international  law  and  its  codification.’  ” 

Mr.  Fahy  stated  that  under  Article  13  of  the  Charter,  the  General 
Assembly  was  under  obligation  to  take  steps  to  initiate  studies  and 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  development  and  codifica¬ 
tion  of  international  law.  He  added  that  the  Department  would  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  document,  copies  of  which  were  handed  to 
Mr.  Fahy  and  Mr.  Maktos.  Thereupon,  Dr.  Liang  offered  to  remain  in 
Washington  for  further  discussions.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  subject  had  been  discussed  by  the  Department  with  Senator  Aus¬ 
tin  and  that  in  view  of  his  absence  from  Washington,  no  useful  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  served  by  Dr.  Liang’s  stay. 

1  Legal  Adviser. 

8  Not  found  in  Department  files. 
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Mr.  Fahy  informed  Dr.  Liang  that  the  problem  and  the  appropriate 
procedure  could  be  considered  by  a  General  Assembly  committee.  Mr. 
Maktos  suggested  that  such  a  committee  could,  of  course,  study  reports 
and  suggestions  of  official  as  well  as  unofficial  bodies  and  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  report  of  the  Secretariat  could  be  submitted  to  the  committee. 
Dr.  Liang  suggested  that  Mr.  Maktos  discuss  this  problem  with  Ambas¬ 
sador  Wellington  Ivoo  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  such  discussion 
should  be  postponed  until  after  additional  consultation  with  Senator 
Austin. 

The  hope  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Liang  that  the  Delegations  of  the 
United  States  and  China  would  submit  a  joint  resolution  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  particularly  in  view  of  China’s  initiative  in  this  field  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference.  Mr.  Fahy  assured  him  that  we  would  be  glad  to 
cooperate  in  this  respect  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  document  will 
be  given  careful  consideration. 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Maktos  gave  Miss  Whiteman  9  a  copy 
of  the  document  for  her  comment,  since  she  had  been  responsible  for 
the  preparation  of  the  position  paper  on  codification. 


501. BD  International  Law/ 10— 446 

Memorandum  by  Miss  Marjorie  M.  Whiteman  of  the  Office  of  the 

Legal  Adviser  to  the  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Inter¬ 
national  Organization  Affairs  ( Maktos ) 

[Washington,]  October  4, 1946. 

I  have  examined  the  document  entitled  “Proposed  Resolution  on  the 
Development  and  Codification  of  International  Law”,  Confidential — 
August  15,  1946,  which  Dr.  Liang  of  the  Legal  Division  of  the 
Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  left  with  you  this  morning.10 

The  document  contains  a  draft  Resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  De¬ 
velopment  and  Codification  of  International  Law,  which  officers  of  the 
Secretariat  propose  should  be  submitted  for  adoption  by  the  General 
Assembly.  The  document  stresses  (a)  the  progressive  development  of 
international  law,  ( b )  international  legislation,  and  (e)  cooperation 
with  official  and  unofficial  bodies. 

Briefly,  by  the  Resolution  the  Secretary  General  would  be  requested 
(1)  to  prepare  a  survey  of  general  multipartite  international  conven¬ 
tions  during  the  past  fifty  years;  (2)  to  prepare  a  survey  of  current 
projects  of  official  and  unofficial  bodies  engaged  in  codification;  and 
(3)  to  prepare,  “with  such  advice  and  assistance  as  may  be  needed”, 

9  Marjorie  M.  Whiteman  of  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser. 

10  Miss  Whiteman  is  referring  to  the  conversation  that  is  recorded  in  the  mem¬ 
orandum  dated  October  3,  supra. 
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a  report  on  the  methods  and  procedures  which  may  be  usefully 
followed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  discharging  its  functions 
under  Article  13  of  the  Charter  (relating  to  the  Assembly’s  part  in 
codification). 

In  other  words,  the  Secretariat  suggests  that  it  be  constituted  the 
Committee  on  Procedure  which  the  United  States  feels  should  be 
established  to  determine  the  scope  of  the  problem  and  appropriate 
procedures  which  should  be  adopted  looking  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  work  to  be  done.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  Committee  on 
Procedure  suggested  by  the  United  States  would  consider  all  plans 
for  condification  submitted,  whether  official  or  unofficial,  and  make 
its  recommendations  in  the  light  of  such  consideration. 

It  is  my  view  (1)  that  the  Secretariat  should  not  constitute  the 
Committee  on  Procedure  and  (2)  that  the  document  left  at  the  De¬ 
partment  by  Dr.  Liang,  containing  as  it  does  suggestions  on  pro¬ 
cedures  with  respect  to  codification,  is  such  a  document  as  might 
appropriately  be  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Procedure. 


501.BB  International  Law/10-446 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special 

Political  Affairs  (Hiss) 

[Washington,]  October  1, 1946. 

Dr.  Liang  told  me  that  he  had  suggested  yesterday  to  Mr.  Fahy 
the  introduction  of  a  resolution  in  the  General  Assembly  which  would 
direct  the  Secretariat  to  prepare  a  survey  of  the  problems  involved  in 
attempting  the  codification  of  international  law,  this  survey  to  be  made 
available  to  the  General  Assembly  at  the  Assembly’s  1947  session.  Dr. 
Liang  said  that  Mr.  Fahy  had  replied  that  we  had  been  giving  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  codification  question,  that  he  had  been  in  consultation 
with  Senator  Austin  about  the  matter,  and  that  he  was  inclined  to 
feel  that  there  would  be  considerable  sentiment  for  a  committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  composed  of  representatives  of  member  govern¬ 
ments  to  consider  the  matter. 

Dr.  Liang  said  that  on  further  consideration  he  would  now  like  to 
suggest  a  combination  of  his  proposal  and  of  the  formation  of  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  committee.  He  would  suggest  that  at  the  forthcoming 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  a  committee  along  the  lines  Mr.  Fahy 
had  described  be  appointed  with  the  understanding  that  it  would  not 
meet  for  six  months.  The  resolution  would  direct  the  Secretary  General 
immediately  to  appoint  an  advisory  committee  of  experts  in  inter¬ 
national  law  who  together  with  appropriate  members  of  the  Sec- 
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retariat  would  prepare  a  survey  report  of  the  kind  Dr.  Liang  had  in 
mind.  This  report  would  be  submitted  within  six  months  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  committee  which  would  be  directed  to  make  its  own  report  to 
the  Assembly  at  the  1947  session.  Dr.  Liang  thought  his  latest  proposal 
would  combine  the  merits  of  both  plans  and  would  speed  up  the  whole 
question  of  Assembly  action  in  this  field. 

Dr.  Liang  said  that  he  will  see  Ambassador  Wellington  Koo  11  and 
that  he  hopes  that  the  United  States  and  Chinese  Delegations  will 
jointly  sponsor  a  resolution  on  the  subject  of  codification.  I  told  Dr. 
Liang  that  the  British  Embassy  had  talked  to  us  briefly  about  this 
subject  and  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  and  perhaps  other  delega¬ 
tions  might  be  interested  in  the  subject  and  I  wondered  whether  there 
might  not  be  merit  in  having  as  wide  support  for  whatever  resolution 
might  be  introduced  as  possible.  Dr.  Liang  said  that  at  Mr.  Gro¬ 
myko’s  12  request  he  had  already  talked  about  this  subject  to  a  member 
of  the  Soviet  Delegation.  I  remarked  that  the  Latin  American  states 
are  particularly  interested  in  questions  of  international  law.  Dr.  Liang 
indicated  that  he  might  consult  Mr.  Padilla  Nervo  13  of  the  Mexican 
Delegation. 

I  told  Dr.  Liang  that  we  would  be  glad  to  consider  his  suggestions 
and  that  I  would  see  that  Mr.  Fahy  and  others  interested  in  this  matter 
were  informed  of  his  views. 


501. BE  International  Law/ 10— 846 

Memorandum  by  the  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International 
Organization  Affairs  ( Maktos )14 

[Washington.]  October  8,  1946. 

There  is  attached  hereto  Miss  Whiteman's  memorandum  15  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  document  entitled  “Proposed  Resolution  on  the  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Codification  of  International  Law”  which  Dr.  Liang,  of  the 
United  Nations  Legal  Department  left  with  Mr.  Fahy  and  Mr.  Maktos 
last  week. 

I  was  waiting  for  the  said  memorandum  before  sending  you  my 
memorandum  of  conversation  which  Dr.  Liang  had  with  Mr.  Fahy 
and  me  regarding  this  subject.  I  agree  with  Miss  Whiteman’s  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Secretariat  should  not  constitute  “The  Committee  on 

11 V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  Ambassador  of  China  to  the  United  States  and  Head 
of  the  Chinese  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

12  A.  A.  Gromyko,  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

13  Luis  Padilla  Nervo,  Chief  Representative  of  Mexico  on  the  Security  Council. 

14  Addressed  to  Miss  Whiteman,  Messrs.  Hiss  and  Fahy,  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs  (Sandifer). 

15  Ante,  p.  532. 
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Procedure.”  1  also  agree  that  the  suggestions  of  procedure  contained 
in  the  aforesaid  document  as  well  as  those  of  Dr.  Liang  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Hiss’  memorandum  of  October  4,  1946  might  appropriately  be 
considered  by  the  proposed  assembly  committee.  I  am  a  little  skeptical 
concerning  a  resolution  authorizing  a  committee  of  experts  prior  to 
consideration  of  the  scope  of  the  problem  by  the  governments  con¬ 
cerned.  As  you  remember  at  the  meeting  on  General  Assembly  Prepara¬ 
tion  with  Senator  Austin,  it  was  thought  that  in  the  beginning 
codification  should  be  undertaken  by  experts  connected  with  the  gov¬ 
ernments,  particularly  since  any  plans  suggested  by  them  would  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  governments.  The  Secretariat,  of  course,  would 
be  free  at  any  time  to  ask  the  advice  of  any  person  or  group  of  persons 
and  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  Committee  such  report  as  it  may 
prepare. 


501. BB  International  Law/ 10-1146 

Memorandum  ~by  Elwood  N.  Thompson ,  Special  Assistant  to  the 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss),  to  the 

Director 

[Washington,]  October  11, 1946. 

Attached  are  memoranda  and  documents  by  Mr.  Liang,  Mr.  Maktos, 
and  Miss  Whiteman,16  on  the  subject  of  the  General  Assembly  agenda 
item  on  codification  of  international  law.  Mr.  Liang’s  proposed  reso¬ 
lution  suggests  that  the  Assembly  request  the  Secretary  General  to 
prepare  a  survey  of  multipartite  international  conventions,  establish 
contacts  with  official  and  non-official  bodies  engaged  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  law  and  prepare  a  report  on  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  General  Assembly. 

I  should  think  the  best  features  of  Mr.  Liang’s  resolution  could  be 
retained,  and  the  doubts  of  Miss  Whiteman  and  Mr.  Maktos  resolved, 
by  suggesting  that  the  resolution  for  the  General  Assembly  create  a 
committee  on  the  codification  of  international  law,  and  in  the  same 
resolution  request  the  Secretary  General  to  do  the  things  indicated  in 
Mr.  Liang's  draft,  with  a  further  provision  that  the  Secretariat  submit 
its  results  to  the  Assembly’s  committee.  The  committee  would  not  there¬ 
by  be  bound  by  the  Secretariat’s  work  but  should  find  it  useful,  nor 
would  the  committee  be  precluded  from  suggesting  to  the  Secretariat 
other  lines  of  inquiry  and  also  from  following  other  lines  of  inquiry 
through  other  facilities  that  the  committee  may  want  to  use.17 

16  Departmental  documents  printed  supra;  Mr.  Liang’s  paper  not  found  in  De¬ 
partment  files. 

17  Marginal  notations  :  “I  agree.  AH”. 
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501. BB  International  Law/10-1446 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation  by  the  Associate  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs  ( Malctos ) 

[New  York,]  October  14, 1946. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Noyes,18  Mr.  Maktos  called  Mr.  Bathurst  to 
discuss  the  agenda  item  relating  to  codification  of  international  law. 

Mr.  Bathurst  stated  that  he  had  gathered  the  impression  fro  pi  a 
conversation  with  Dr.  Liang,  Director  of  the  Codification  Division  of 
the  Legal  Office  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  that  the  position  of 
the  United  States  concerning  codification  of  international  law  had 
been  changed. 

Mr.  Maktos  informed  him  that  he  had  been  present  at  a  meeting  in 
Mr.  Fahy’s  office  at  which  Mr.  Liang  had  submitted  a  Secretariat  docu¬ 
ment,  dated  August  15,  1946,  containing  certain  suggestions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  codification  of  international  law.  Mr.  Bathurst  had  also  been 
handed  a  copy  of  the  document  and  was  familiar  with  the  suggestions. 
Mr.  Maktos  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Fahy  had  explained  the  position  of 
the  United  States  and  had  pointed  out  that  it  had  been  discussed  with 
Senator  Austin.  Dr.  Liang  was  also  informed  that  the  Senator  was 
away  from  Washington  and  that  the  subject  would  be  further  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  New  York  meetings  of  the  Delegation. 

Mr.  Maktos  made  it  clear  that  there  had  been  no  change  of  policy 
indicated  by  Mr.  F ahy  at  that  meeting  and  that  none  had  taken  place 
since  then. 

Mr.  Bathurst  stated  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  our  thinking  was 
still  along  the  line  of  a  committee  consisting  of  government  experts 
rather  than  experts  in  connection  with  the  government. 


10  Files 19 :  US/A/C.6/16 

United  States  Delegation  ~WorMng  Paper 

confidential  [New  York.]  November  5,  1946. 

Progressive  Development  and  Codification  of  International  Law 

The  attached  document  entitled  “Resolution  Relating  to  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Development  and  Codification  of  International  Law  Proposed 
by  the  United  States  and  Chinese  Delegations”  contains  the  same 
proposals  as  those  set  forth  in  the  United  States  position  paper  on 

18  Charles  P.  Noyes,  Adviser  on  Security  Council  Matters,  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  at  the  United  Nations. 

19  This  short  title  refers  to  the  Master  Files  found  in  the  Reference  and  Docu¬ 
ments  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs,  Department  of 
State. 
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this  subject  (Position  Papers,  Committee  6,  tab  5)  20  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  modifications : 

1.  The  position  paper  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  by  Committee  VI  while  the  attached  resolution  proposes 
the  creation  of  a  committee  by  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  The  position  paper  recommended  consideration  by  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  “division  of  labor  between  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council”  while  the  attached  resolution 
proposes  consideration  of  the  “method  of  consultation  with  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations.” 

These  modifications  were  made  after  a  conference  with  Dr.  S.  S.  Liu, 
of  the  Chinese  Delegation  which  had  expressed  its  desire  to  make 
these  proposals  jointly  with  the  United  States  Delegation.21 


[Annex] 

Resolution  Relating  to  the  Progressive  Development  and  Codi¬ 
fication  of  International  Law  Proposed  by  the  United  States 
and  Chinese  Delegations 

The  General  Assembly, 

recognizing  the  obligation  laid  upon  it  by  Article  13,  paragraph  1, 
sub-paragraph  (a)  of  the  Charter  to  initiate  studies  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  law  and  its  codification ;  and 
taking  note  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  earlier  efforts  to  de¬ 
velop  and  codify  international  law ; 

approves  the  establishment  by  the  General  Assembly  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  Members, 

1.  to  consider  the  procedures  to  be  recommended  for  the  discharge 
of  the  General  Assembly’s  responsibilities  under  Article  13,  paragraph 
1,  sub-paragraph  ( a )  ;  and  in  particular : 

(a)  the  most  practical  methods  by  which  the  General  Assembly 
may  undertake  to  encourage  the  progressive  development  of  inter¬ 
national  law  and  its  codification ; 

20  The  book  of  position  papers  for  the  Sixth  Committee  is  found  in  the  10  Files. 
This  particular  paper  is  not  printed ;  it  followed  the  line  of  thought  described  in 
the  informal  memorandum  forwarded  by  the  Department  to  the  Acting  United 
States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  (Johnson)  under  instruction  no.  23, 
July  30  ;  see  footnote  1,  p.  525. 

21  In  a  meeting  with  members  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  October  17,  Mr.  John  Maktos  had  outlined  the  Department’s  thinking 
on  the  proposed  resolution  on  codification  of  international  law.  “Mr.  Maktos  said 
as  far  as  he  knew  the  British  agreed  with  the  United  States’  suggestions.  He  said, 
however,  that  the  [United  Nations]  Secretariat  might  want  a  committee  of  ex¬ 
perts  to  study  the  matter.  Mr.  Maktos  said  he  agreed  that  the  committee  should 
be  made  up  of  experts,  but  that  the  experts  should  be  international  lawyers  with 
official  positions  in  their  governments  so  that  their  governmental  viewpoints  could 
be  presented.”  (Minutes  of  the  Second  Meeting  of  the  U.S.  Delegation,  New  York, 
October  17, 1946,  2 :  30  p.  m. :  10  Files,  document  US/A/M  (Chr.)/2) 
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(&)  the  proper  method  of  consultation  with  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  in  working 
toward  this  objective ; 

( c )  the  best  method  of  enlisting  the  most  effective  assistance  of 
national  or  international  groups ; 

( d )  the  establishment  of  machinery  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
continue  work  in  the  field ; 

( e )  the  consideration  of  proposals  for  special  United  Nations 
bodies,  such  as  an  international  drafting  body,  which  might  assist 
in  the  attainment  of  the  ob  j  ective ; 

(/)  the  best  procedure  for  deciding  what  specific  subjects  should 
be  first  considered. 

2.  to  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  on  these  procedures. 


IO  Files :  US/A/C.6/13 

Memorandum  of  Conversation 

restricted  [New  Yoek,]  November  5,  1946. 

Participants :  Dr.  Roberto  Jimenez,  Chairman  of  Committee  VI 
Mr.  Kerno,  Assistant  Secretary-General 
Mr.  Yuen-li  Liang,  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
Dr.  Shih-Shun  Liu,  China 
Mr.  Charles  Fahy 
Mr.  John  Maktos 
Miss  Elizabeth  Brown 

After  the  first  meeting  of  Committee  VI,  November  2,  1946,  Mr. 
Fahy  convened  an  informal  meeting  in  the  delegates’  lounge  to  discuss 
the  United  States’  proposal  on  codification  of  international  law.22  He 
outlined  the  United  States’  position  briefly  and  stated  that  the  United 
States  would  be  pleased  to  have  China  sponsor  the  proposal  jointly 
with  the  United  States.  He  added  that  he  had  discussed  the  proposal 
informally  with  Sir  Hartley  Shawcross  of  the  United  Kingdom  who 
had  indicated  his  general  agreement  but  that  the  United  States  was 
not  asking  United  Kingdom  to  co-sponsor  its  proposal. 

Mr.  Kerno  said  that  although  the  Secretariat 23  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  the  subject  of  codification  of  international  law  referred 

23  This  item,  referred  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Sixth  Committee  on  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  was  not  formally  considered  by  the  Committee  until  November  20  at  which 
time  it  was  directed  to  the  attention  of  Sub-Committee  1  of  the  Committee 
(United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  Second 
Part,  Sixth  Committee,  pp.  100  and  101;  hereafter  cited  as  GA(I/2),  Sixth 
Committee) . 

23  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Secretariat  had  submitted  to  the  Sixth  Committee  a 
memorandum  on  the  history  of  public  international  efforts  to  codify  international 
law ;  see  ibid.,  pp.  227  ff.,  annex  13. 
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to  it  for  study  and  report  to  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
he  was  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  committee,  however,  he  emphasized 
that  such  a  committee  should  be  governmental  rather  than  composed 
of  private  experts.  He  felt  that  the  United  States’  proposal  was  a 
sound  one.  Mr.  Liang  stated  that  he  had  not  had  enough  time  to  study 
the  written  proposal  thoroughly,  he  questioned  the  number  of  members 
(seven)  on  the  special  committee.  Mr.  Fahy  told  him  that  this  part 
of  our  proposal  could  easily  be  modified.  Dr.  Liu  did  not  make  any 
direct  comments  on  the  United  States’  proposal  but  said  he  felt  sure 
that  China  would  be  happy  to  serve  as  a  joint  sponsor  of  the  proposal 
with  the  United  States.24 


IO  Files  :  US/A/C.6/25 

United  States  Delegation  Working  Paper 

confidential  [New  York,]  November  14,  1946. 

Proposal  Regarding  Draft  Resolution  On  Codification  of 
International  Law 


THE  PROBLEM 

The  recent  exchange  of  letters  between  the  President  and  Judge 
Francis  Biddle  regarding  the  reaffirmation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Nuremberg  charter  in  the  context  of  a  general  codification  of  offenses 
against  the  peace  and  security  of  mankind,25  leads  to  a  proposal  that 
the  United  States  Delegation  submit  to  the  General  Assembly,  under 
the  subject  of  the  Codification  of  International  Law,  a  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  reaffirming  those  principles  of  international  law  and  encouraging 
their  codification. 


24  United  Nations  documentation  relating  to  the  legislative  history  of  the  joint 
United  States-Chinese  resolution  is  as  follows :  Text  of  the  proposed  resolution, 
ibid.,  p.  236,  annex  13a ;  report  of  Sub-Committee  1  to  the  Sixth  Committee,  ibid., 
p.  239,  annex  13d ;  discussion  of  the  sub-committee’s  report  by  the  Sixth  Commit¬ 
tee  on  December  6,  ibid.,  pp.  165  ff. ;  the  Report  of  the  Sixth  Committee  to  the 
General  Assembly,  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly, 
First  Session,  Second  Part,  Plenary  Meetings,  p.  1516,  annex  58  (hereafter  cited 
as  GA(I/2),  Plenary)  ;  proceedings  in  the  General  Assembly  concerning  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  resolution  on  December  11,  ibid.,  pp.  1128  ff. ;  text  of  the  resolution 
(Resolution  94  (I)),  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly, 
First  Session,  Second  Part,  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  dur¬ 
ing  the  Second  Part  of  the  First  Session,  p.  187  (hereafter  cited  at  GA(I/2), 
Resolutions) . 

25  Judge  Biddle,  formerly  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  was  the  United 
States  Member  of  the  International  Military  Tribunal  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
major  Nazi  war  criminals.  For  text  of  his  report  of  November  9  to  President 
Truman  on  the  Nuremberg  trial  and  judgment  and  recommendations  for  further 
action,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  24,  1946,  pp.  954  ff. ;  for 
President  Truman’s  reply  on  November  12,  see  ibid.,  p.  954. 
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RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  recommended  that  the  United  States  propose  the  following 
resolution  for  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly : 

The  General  Assembly, 

recognizing  the  obligation  laid  upon  it  by  Article  13,  paragraph  1, 
sub-paragraph  (a)  of  the  Charter  to  initiate  studies  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  law  and  its  codification;  and 

taking  note  of  the  London  agreement  of  August  8, 1945  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  international  military  tribunal  for  the  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  the  major  war  criminals ; 26 

1.  approves  the  principles  of  international  law  established  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal 27  under  the  London  agreement. 

2.  directs  the  Assembly  Committee  on  the  Codification  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  created  by  the  Assembly’s  resolution  of  - — — - —  to  treat 

as  a  matter  of  primary  importance  the  formulation  of  the  principles 
of  the  London  agreement  and  of  the  judgment  of  the  Nuremberg  Tri¬ 
bunal  in  the  context  of  a  general  codification  of  offenses  against  the 
peace  and  security  of  mankind  or  in  an  International  Criminal  Code. 

DISCUSSION 

Judge  Biddle,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  dated  November  9, 1946  re¬ 
porting  on  the  Nuremberg  trials,  recommended  that  “immediate  con¬ 
sideration  be  given  to  drafting  such  a  code  (code  of  international 
criminal  law) ,  to  be  adopted,  after  the  most  careful  study  and  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  governments  of  the  United  Nations.”  The  President  in 
his  letter  of  reply  to  Judge  Biddle  said,  “The  setting  up  of  such  a 
code  as  that  which  you  recommend  is  indeed  an  enormous  undertaking, 
but  it  deserves  to  be  studied  and  weighed  by  the  best  legal  minds  the 
world  over.  It  is  a  fitting  task  to  be  undertaken  by  the  governments  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  hope  that  the  United  Nations,  in  line  with  your 
proposal,  will  reaffirm  the  principles  of  the  Nuremberg  charter  in  the 
context  of  a  general  codification  of  offenses  against  the  peace  and 
security  of  mankind.” 

It  seems  appropriate  for  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  in  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  United  Nations  that  the  General  Assembly  not  only 
instruct  a  committee  to  study  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  codify  - 

20  For  documentation  concerning  tlie  discussions  in  London  in  1945  for  the 
setting  up  of  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  hi,  pp. 
1151  ff. 

27  The  bulk  of  the  documentation  of  the  International  Military  Tribunal,  and 
the  proceedings  at  Nuremberg,  are  printed  in  The  Trial  of  the  Major  War  Crimi¬ 
nals  Before  the  International  Military  Tribunal,  Nuremberg,  14  November  1945- 
1  October  1946,  42  vols.  (Nuremberg  1947-49)  ;  for  bracketed  note  on  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  the  German  war  criminals,  see  Foreign 
Relations,  1946,  vol.  v,  p.  823. 
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ing  international  law  (as  is  being  done  in  a  resolution  being  proposed 
jointly  by  the  United  States  and  the  Chinese  Delegations)  but  that  the 
General  Assembly  itself  approve  the  principles  of  international  law 
established  by  the  International  Military  Tribunal  under  the  judg¬ 
ments  which  it  rendered. 


IO  Files  :US/A/M  (Chr.)/21 

Minutes  of  the  Twenty-First  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation , 
New  York ,  Hotel  Pennsylvania ,  November  15 ,  7.9/6‘,  9  a.  rn. 

SECRET 

[Here  follows  list  of  names  of  persons  (22)  present.] 

Draft  Resolution  on  Codification  of  International  Law 

[Here  follows  statement  by  Mr.  Charles  Faliy,  Legal  Adviser,  to 
the  Delegation  about  the  United  States-Chinese  resolution  on  the 
codification  of  international  law.] 

Mr.  Fahy  pointed  out  that  since  the  initial  work  on  the  codification 
of  international  law  resolution  had  been  completed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Nuremberg  trials  had  been  completed.  These  represented  a 
vital  development  for  international  law,  and  the  problem  had  been 
made  more  immediate  when  Mr.  Francis  Biddle  in  his  letter  of  resig¬ 
nation  as  a  Judge  of  the  Nuremberg  Court  had  recommended  a  plan 
for  an  international  criminal  code  to  include  the  decisions  of  the 
Nuremberg  Court.  The  President  in  his  reply  to  Judge  Biddle  said 
that  he  hoped  that  the  United  Nations  would  reaffirm  the  principles 
of  the  Nuremberg  Charter  in  the  context  of  a  general  codification  of 
offenses  against  the  peace  and  security  of  mankind.  In  the  light  of  this 
exchange  of  correspondence,  it  was  proposed  that  there  be  introduced 
into  the  Assembly  a  resolution  as  set  forth  in  US/A/C.6/25.  Mr.  Fahy 
then  read  the  resolution  as  follows : 

[Here  follows  text  as  recommended  in  the  United  States  Delegation 
Working  Paper  of  November  14  (US/A/C.6/25) ,  suj)ra.~\ 

Mr.  Fahy  said  that  he  desired  to  change  the  word  in  paragraph  1 
from  “approves”  to  “reaffirms”  since  nineteen  states  had  adhered  to 
the  statement  by  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  thus  the  matter  was  already  law. 

Mr.  Fahy  continued  that  the  Presidential  letter  had  spoken  of  “a 
general  codification  of  offenses  against  the  peace  and  security  of  man¬ 
kind”,  whereas  Judge  Biddle  had  spoken  of  “a  code  of  international 
criminal  law”.  Therefore,  both  terms  had  been  used  in  the  resolution 
in  order  that  the  Assembly  Committee  could  consider  either 
alternative. 
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Mr.  Bloom  inquired  how  far  back  in  time  it  was  necessary  to  go  to 
start  a  codification  of  international  law.  Mr.  Fahy  replied  that  some 
of  the  law  went  back  for  several  centuries. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  in  general  he  approved  of  the  resolution  and 
that  he  thought  that  Mr.  Fahy’s  use  of  the  word  “reaffirm”  was 
desirable. 

Senator  Austin  suggested  that  instead  of  speaking  of  the  “London 
agreement”  that  the  resolution  might  better  use  the  phraseology  which 
he  had  used  in  his  address  to  the  General  Assembly,  namely ;  “the  law 
of  the  charter  of  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal”,  thus  there  would  be  a  con¬ 
tinuity  in  terminology  throughout  the  United  States  declarations  on 
this  point.28  This  suggestion  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Delegation. 

Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  was  advocating  an 
international  criminal  code.  He  pointed  out  further  that  in  the  United 
States  a  legislative  act  which  is  more  recent  than  an  international  act 
supersedes  the  international  act.  In  that  case,  if  there  were  a  war  and 
the  legislature  were  to  pass  war  legislation,  it  would  prevail  over  the 
international  criminal  code.  He  inquired  if  Mr.  Fahy  knew  of  any  way 
to  make  the  international  code  effective  in  this  event.  Mr.  Fahy  re¬ 
plied  that  he  did  not  know  how  this  could  be  done  except  by  constitu¬ 
tional  revision.  Mr.  Sandifer  remarked  that  it  could  be  provided  in  a 
statute.  Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  way  of  making  such  a 
statute  prevail  against  a  subsequent  statute.  He  pointed  out  that  a  citi¬ 
zen  would  not  be  able  to  make  a  defense  in  a  court  that  he  was  obeying 
the  international  criminal  code  if  there  were  a  subsequent  national  law. 
While  Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out  that  the  question  was  not  directly  rele¬ 
vant  to  consideration  of  the  Assembly  resolution,  nevertheless,  he 
thought  that  the  United  States  might  be  criticized  by  certain  other 
States  that  did  not  like  the  form  of  our  law. 

Mr.  Stevenson  agreed  with  Mr.  Dulles  but  pointed  out  that  even 
though  the  International  Criminal  Code  might  not  be  superior  to  the 
national  law,  it  was  still  useful  to  codify  international  law.  Mr.  Dulles 
agreed.  Mr.  Sandifer  pointed  out  that  the  same  problem  arose  with 
any  obligation  which  it  was  possible  to  override.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  peculiar  problem  in  this  case  was  that  the  criminal  code  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  applied  to  the  individual  rather  than  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Dulles  agreed  that  the  individual  was  in  a  dilemma  whether  he 
owed  allegiance  to  the  international  criminal  code  or  to  the  national 
law.  He  recalled  that  he  had  advocated  an  international  law  that  op- 

28  This  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  speech  made  by  Senator  Austin  during  the  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  at  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly;  see  GA(I/2),  Plenary, 
pp.  S93  ff.,  specifically  p.  905. 
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eratecl  on  individuals  as  well  as  on  States.  However,  there  was  still  a 
need  to  find  out  how  to  make  the  international  law  superior  to  national 
law  especially  since  the  Constitution  provided  that  the  laws  of  Con¬ 
gress  were  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Mr.  Fahy  said  that  he  did  not 
see  how  it  could  be  done  without  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  Fahy  said  that  the  problem  was  also  involved  in  the  atomic 
energy  proposals.  Mr.  Dulles  agreed  and  said  that  he  had  spoken  with 
Mr.  Baruch  about  including  this  problem  in  his  statement  and  Mr. 
Baruch  had  done  so.29  Mr.  Stevenson  remarked  that  he  believed  the 
United  Kingdom  had  the  same  problem. 

Senator  Austin  polled  the  Delegation  on  accepting  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  as  revised  and  it  was  unanimously  approved : 

[Here  follows  text  of  the  revised  resolution,  the  same  as  the  draft 
text  in  document  US/A/C. 6/25,  except  as  noted  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Delegation.]30 


“Bernard  M.  Baruch,  United  States  Representative  on  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission ;  for  documentation  regarding  the  atomic  energy 
question,  see  pp.  712  ff. 

30  The  legislative  history  of  the  proposed  United  States  resolution  is  documented 
in  the  official  records  of  the  United  Nations  as  follows :  Text  of  the  proposed 
resolution,  GA(I/2),  Sixth  Committee,  p.  237,  annex  136 ;  referral  of  the  item  by 
the  Committee  to  Sub-Committee  1  on  November  20,  ibid.,  pp.  100  and  101  (Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Committee)  ;  report  of  Sub-Committee  1  to  the  Sixth  Committee, 
ibid.,  p.  240,  annex  13e;  discussion  by  the  Sixth  Committee  on  December  6  and  9, 
ibid.,  pp.  169  if. ;  the  Report  of  the  Sixth  Committee  to  the  General  Assembly, 
GA(I/2),  Plenary,  p.  1528,  annex  66;  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Committee’s  Report  and  passage  of  the  recommended  resolution,  ibid.,  p.  1144 ; 
text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  (Resolution  95  (I)),  GA(I/2),  Resolutions, 

p.  188. 


UNITED  STATES  POLICY  REGARDING  QUESTIONS  RELAT¬ 
ING  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
TRUSTEESHIP  SYSTEM  UNDER  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
CHARTER;  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN’S  DECLARATION  OF 
NOVEMBER  6  PROPOSING  A  STRATEGIC  AREA  TRUST¬ 
EESHIP  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  ADMINISTER¬ 
ING  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS  FOR¬ 
MERLY  UNDER  MANDATE  TO  JAPAN 

[Pertinent  documentation  in  Department’s  files  890.0146  and 
740.00119  Council  and  in  the  files  of  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Committee  (SWNCC)  relating  to  interdepartmental  considera¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  issues  treated  in  this  section  has  been  omitted  under 
the  provisions  of  Department  of  State  Regulation  1352,  ante,  p.  IV.] 

IO  Files  1 :  USGA/Gen/T 

Briefing  Book  Paper 2 

secret  December  20,  1945. 

8  (a)  Memorandum  on  United  States  Participation  in  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Trust  Territories 

THE  PROBLEM 

Should  the  United  States  participate  in  the  trusteeship  administer¬ 
ing  authority  of  any  trust  territories  other  than  in  the  Pacific,  Korea 
and  the  Italian  colonies  ? 


DISCUSSION 

American  interest  in  dependent  areas  has  traditionally  been  based 
on  a  broad  humanitarian  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of 


1  The  master  files  of  the  Reference  and  Documents  Section  of  the  Bureau  of 
International  Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

2  This  was  one  of  eight  papers  prepared  in  the  Division  of  Dependent  Areas 
Affairs,  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  on  trusteeship 
matters  for  the  use  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  scheduled  to  meet  in  London  on  January  10;  for 
other  papers  in  this  series,  see  infra.  These  papers  are  found  in  Briefing  Book  II 
of  three  briefing  books  carried  to  London  by  the  U.S.  Delegation;  these  briefing 
books  are  found  in  the  IO  Piles.  For  general  documentation  relating  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  preparation  for  the  General  Assembly  session  and  the  work 
of  the  U.S.  Delegation  in  London  relating  to  general  policies  of  the  United  States, 
see  pp.  51  ff . 
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these  areas  and  a  desire  not  to  see  these  areas  exploited  for  the  benefit 
of  a  single  power  through  restrictive  trade  practices.  Public  opinion 
in  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  consistently  opposed  tak¬ 
ing  on  specific  responsibilities  in  dependent  areas  where  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  general  and  not  specific. 

In  the  case  of  the  Japanese  islands,  considerations  of  security  are 
so  overwhelming  that  the  United  States  will  find  it  necessary  to 
become  the  sole  administering  authority,  at  least  for  the  majority  of 
the  islands. 

In  the  case  of  Korea,  an  agreement  for  a  four  power  trusteeship  was 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  before  the  trusteeship  system  of  the 
United  Nations  had  been  established  and,  therefore,  the  possibility  of 
the  Organization  itself  being  the  administering  authority  could  not 
be  considered  at  that  time.3 

In  the  case  of  the  Italian  colonies,  the  United  States  has  already 
proposed  in  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  that  they  be  placed 
under  the  trusteeship  system,  with  the  Organization  itself  as  the 
administering  authority.4  The  United  States  would  participate 
through  its  membership  in  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  and  through  a  representative  on  the  Advisory  Committee 
which,  it  is  proposed,  shall  advise  the  Chief  Administrator  of  each  of 
these  territories. 

In  the  case  of  the  mandated  territories,5  the  prior  historical  claims 
of  the  mandatory  powers  will  lead,  it  is  assumed,  to  their  being  desig¬ 
nated  as  administering  authorities  in  the  same  territories  over  which 
they  formerly  had  control. 

If  any  other  territories,  however,  should  be  considered  for  trustee¬ 
ship  or  if  some  other  disposition  is  desired  for  the  territories  mentioned 
above,  the  traditional  interests  of  the  United  States  would  best  be 
expressed  by  having  the  Organization  itself  as  the  administering 
authority.  Administration  by  a  single  power  or  by  two  or  more  powers 
would  not  be  so  satisfactory  because  of  the  conflict  between  different 
national  objectives  inherent  in  such  situations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  have  a 
special  position  with  respect  to  all  trust  territories  which  were  detached 

3  For  documentation  concerning  this  subject,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  vi, 
pp.  1018  ff.,  and  ibid.,  1946,  vol.  vm,  pp.  605  ff. 

4  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  ibid.,  1945,  vol.  n,  pp.  99-559,  passim, 
and  ibid.,  1946,  vol.  iv,  pp.  1  ff. 

5  Article  22  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  approved  by  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  on  April  28, 1919  and  incorporated  into  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
which  was  signed  June  28,  1919,  provided  for  the  mandates  system  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  League.  For  an  annotated  text  of  Article  22  with  appro¬ 
priate  references  to  all  international  acts  relating  to  the  mandates  system  from 
its  inception  until  1941,  see  Foreign  Relations,  The  Paris  Peace  Conference,  1919, 
vol.  xiii,  pp.  94  ff. 
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from  enemy  states  in  this  war  or  were  formerly  under  mandate  status. 
As  one  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  the  first 
World  War  6  and  as  a  signatory  of  the  peace  treaties  which  will  follow 
the  second  World  War,  the  United  States  will  be  one  of  the  states 
directly  concerned  in  the  negotiation  of  the  trusteeship  agreements 
for  these  territories  and  as  such  will  have  the  right  to  agree  to  the 
alteration  or  amendment  of  the  agreements,  in  accordance  with  Article 
79  of  the  Charter. 

PROPOSED  UNITED  STATES  POSITION 

If  the  probability  should  arise  of  the  United  States  participating  in 
the  administration  of  any  territories  other  than  those  in  the  Pacific, 
Korea  and  the  Italian  colonies,  the  United  States  should  take  the 
position  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  the  Organization  as 
administering  authority  rather  than  one  or  more  powers. 

It  should  be  emphasized  in  the  General  Assembly  if  necessary  that 
a  trusteeship  agreement  including  the  designation  of  the  administer¬ 
ing  authority  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  states  directly  concerned 
before  any  agreement  can  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
approval. 


IO  Files  :  USGA/Gen/7 

Briefing  Booh  Payer 

secret  December  26,  1945. 

8(e)  Questions  Bearing  on  Pacific  Islands 
the  problem 

In  view  both  of  the  interest  of  this  Government  in  certain  territories 
conquered  from  the  Japanese,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  have  delayed 
any  actual  implementation  of  the  trusteeship  system,  certain  questions 
arise.  Should  the  U.S.  make  a  specific  clarification  of  its  intentions  to 
to  place  J apanese  mandated  territories  under  trusteeship,  and  initiate 
negotiations  among  the  states  directly  concerned  ?  Which  states  should 
be  so  defined  ?  Should  this  Government  extend  trusteeship  to  the  other 
Japanese  Islands  desired  for  security  purposes:  The  Bonin- Volcano 
Islands  including  Marcus  Island,  the  Izu  Islands,  and  the  Ryukyu 


6  The  United  States  concluded  treaties  or  conventions  with  the  appropriate 
Mandatory  Power  over  a  period  of  years  defining  the  rights  of  U.S.  nationals  in 
Iraq,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  Palestine,  East  Africa  (Tanganyika),  the  Cameroons, 
Togoland,  Ruanda-Urundi,  and  the  former  German  islands  north  of  the  Equator ; 
see  Foreign  Relations,  The  Paris  Peace  Conference,  1919,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  101  ff.  U.S. 
rights  defined  in  these  instruments  were  equivalent  to  those  possessed  by  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 
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Islands?  Should  the  U.S.  insist  that  it  be  the  sole  administering  au¬ 
thority  over  any  of  the  captured  Japanese  mandates  or  islands 
concerned  ? 

DISCUSSION 

The  State  Department  is  preparing  policy  papers  on  the  above  prob¬ 
lems.  In  some  cases,  clearance  with  other  departments  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  required  before  these  papers  can  be  considered  as  repre¬ 
senting  official  United  States  policy. 

PROPOSED  UNITED  STATES  POSITION 

In  the  event  that  the  above  questions  are  raised  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  the  United  States  should  take  the  position  that  it  is  not 
prepared  to  discuss  such  questions,  and  they  should  be  referred  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  Department. 


IO  Files  :  USGA/Gen/7 

Briefing  Book  Paper 

secret  December  26,  1945. 

8(g)  The  Form  of  Trusteeship  Agreements 

THE  PROBLEM 

Should  every  trusteeship  agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is 
a  party  be  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  ? 

discussion 

In  American  constitutional  law  language,  the  term  “treaty”  is 
applied  to  any  international  agreement  which  becomes  binding  upon 
the  United  States  through  ratification  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  “provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur”.  The  constitutional  position  of  treaties  as 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  added  to  the  traditional  formalities  of 
treaty-making,  indicate  that  they  are  intended  to  be  among  the  most 
solemn  acts  of  the  government.  It  would  be  initially  assumed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  any  international  agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is 
a  party  and  which  attempts  to  determine  the  disposition  of  territories 
and  to  delimit  the  political  rights  of  nations  would  be  made  in  the 
form  of  a  treaty.  Trusteeship  agreements,  which  are  basically  political 
arrangements  between  states,  fall  into  this  category. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  either  the  acquisition  or  the  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  rights  or  duties,  a  treaty  is  far  the  best  sort  of  instrument, 
both  legally  and  politically.  It  might  be  particularly  important  to 
make  trusteeship  agreements  by  treaty  in  cases  where  the  agreement 
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will  involve  some  modification  of  rights  previously  confirmed  to  the 
United  States  by  treaty,  for  example  rights  in  many  of  the  mandated 
territories,  or  where  the  United  States  is  to  assume  obligations,  such 
as  those  of  the  administering  authority  in  a  trust  territory. 

Because  of  the  requirement  that  a  treaty  shall  be  approved  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  a 
treaty  will  fail  there,  even  though  it  has  the  backing  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  of  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  executive  agreement,  authorized  by  act  or  joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  is  a  type  of  instrument  which  might  also  be  used  for  making 
trusteeship  agreements.  Though  not  so  universal  in  its  applicability 
as  the  treaty,  the  executive  agreement  with  Congressional  authoriza¬ 
tion  has  been  widely  used  to  make  international  commitments  and  to 
give  them  domestic  implementation. 

It  would  seem  possible  also  for  a  trusteeship  agreement  to  take  the 
form  of  an  executive  agreement  when  it  is  negotiated  in  pursuance 
of  decisions  made  in  a  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

The  question  of  which  form  of  instrument  should  be  used  can  most 
properly  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  prior  consultation  with  the 
representatives  of  appropriate  branches  of  the  government. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Trusteeship  agreements  should  ordinarily  be  in  the  form  of  treaties 
or  of  executive  agreements  authorized  by  Congress,  as  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  prior  consultation  with  the  representatives  of 
appropriate  branches  of  the  government. 

If  a  trusteeship  agreement  should  be  made  for  Korea  before  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Japan  is  signed,  such  an  agreement  might  be 
made  by  executive  action  authorized  by  Congressional  resolution.  It 
would  seem  possible  for  other  trusteeship  agreements  to  be  made  by 
executive  agreement  in  pursuance  of  a  previously  ratified  treaty,  or 
when  authorized  by  Congress. 


10  Files  :  USGA/Gen/7 

Briefing  Book  Pager 

secret  December  27,  1945. 

8(Z>)  Memorandum  on  Disposition  of  Mandated  Territories 

THE  PROBLEM 

Should  the  United  States  take  the  position  of  urging  the  mandatory 
powers  who  are  Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  transfer  their  man- 
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dated  territories  to  the  trusteeship  system,  considering  the  inaction 
which  thus  far  has  marked  the  attitude  of  those  powers? 

DISCUSSION 

The  present  mandated  territories  were  detached  from  enemy  states 
after  the  last  world  war  and  were  placed  under  the  mandates  system 
of  the  League  of  Nations  because  the  responsibility  for  their  adminis¬ 
tration  was  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  international  concern.  The  League  of 
Nations  is  about  to  be  dissolved,  but  the  international  responsibility 
for  these  areas  will  continue  and  would  properly  be  expressed  through 
the  trusteeship  system  of  the  United  Nations.  In  Article  77  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  it  is  specifically  provided  that  terri¬ 
tories  now  held  under  mandate  may  be  placed  under  the  trusteeship 
system,  and  Article  80,  paragraph  2  of  the  Charter  was  designed  to 
encourage  the  mandatory  powers  and  other  states  directly  concerned 
to  take  such  action  without  delay.  It  has  been  assumed  by  the  United 
States  Government  that  mandatory  and  other  interested  powers  would 
expedite  action  toward  this  end. 

The  Preparatory  Commission  has  recommended  unanimously  that 
the  General  Assembly  invite  the  mandatory  powers  to  act  in  concert 
with  states  directly  concerned  to  take  steps  toward  placing  the  man¬ 
dated  territories  under  the  trusteeship  system  of  the  United  Nations.7 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  it  is  the  view  of  the  United 
States  that  the  question  of  which  states  shall  participate  in  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  trusteeship  agreements  as  states  directly  concerned  can  be 
settled  only  by  preliminary  negotiation  at  the  time  when  steps  get 
under  way  to  place  the  territories  under  trusteeship. 


7  For  documentation  on  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United  Nations 
which  met  in  London  November  24— December  22,  1945,  see  Foreign  Relations, 
1945,  vol.  i,  pp.  1479  ff.  For  the  recommendations  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 
to  the  General  Assembly  concerning  trusteeship,  see  Preparatory  Commission  of 
the  United  Nations,  Reports  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United  Rations 
(December  23,  1945),  pp.  49  ff. ;  deliberations  in  the  trusteeship  committee  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  may  be  found  in  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations,  Committee  4:  Trusteeship. 

The  Preparatory  Commission  proposed  to  the  General  Assembly  a  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  as  follows:  “The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  calls  on  the  states 
administering  territories  under  League  of  Nations  mandate  to  undertake  practi¬ 
cal  steps,  in  concert  with  the  other  states  directly  concerned,  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  Article  79  of  the  Charter  (which  provides  for  the  conclusion  of  agreements 
on  the  terms  of  trusteeship  for  each  territory  to  be  placed  under  the  trusteeship 
system),  in  order  to  submit  these  agreements  for  approval  preferably  not  later 
than  during  the  Second  Part  of  the  First  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

“Those  trusteeship  matters  which  will  be  taken  up  by  the  General  Assembly 
at  the  First  Part  of  its  First  Session  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  trusteeship  system,  will  be  considered  by  the  Trusteeship  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly,  using  the  methods  which  the  General  Assembly  con¬ 
siders  most  appropriate  for  the  further  consideration  of  these  matters.” 
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PROPOSED  UNITED  STATES  POSITION 

The  United  States  should  support  any  proposal  by  which  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  would  take  steps  to  encourage  the  transfer  of  territories 
mandated  to  Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  trusteeship  system, 
except  that  the  General  Assembly  should  not  undertake  any  judgment 
as  to  the  states  directly  concerned  prior  to  the  submission  of  trustee¬ 
ship  agreements  to  that  organ  for  approval. 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  First  Part  of  the  First  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  arrived  in  London  during  the  first  week  of 
January  1946;  for  information  regarding  the  composition  and  orga¬ 
nization  of  the  Delegation,  see  ante,  pp.  5-7.  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles 
was  given  responsibility  for  representing  the  Delegation  on  Fourth 
Committee  matters  (trusteeship  and  non-self-governing  territories), 
and  on  January  8  he  presided  at  a  meeting  of  trusteeship  advisers  and 
experts  from  the  Advisory  Staff  of  the  Delegation.  The  subject  under 
discussion  was  the  resolution  on  trusteeship  that  had  been  drafted  by 
the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United  Nations ;  and  Mr.  Dulles 
made  a  particular  point  of  urging  that  this  resolution  be  broadened 
by  a  United  States  Delegation  proposal  that  would  include  an  appeal 
to  the  colonial  powers  in  general  rather  than  limiting  the  resolution  to 
the  matter  of  the  conversion  of  the  old  League  of  Nations  mandates 
into  trusteeships  under  the  United  Nations. 

The  relevant  portion  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  (Second  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  United  States  Group  on  Trusteeship,  January  8, 1946)  read : 

“Mr.  Dulles  said  that  he  wondered  whether  the  General  Assembly  in 
its  resolution  should  not  call  on  other  states,  not  just  the  mandatory 
powers,  since  there  were  other  types  of  territories  eligible  for  trustee¬ 
ship  in  addition  to  the  mandated  territories.  He  Avas  particularly  con¬ 
cerned,  Mr.  Dulles  went  on,  with  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  depend¬ 
ent  peoples  throughout  the  world  and  of  reassuring  them  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  General  Assembly  that  the  United  Nations  was  taking  steps 
to  promote  their  welfare.  The  Trusteeship  Council  was  the  only  organ 
of  the  United  Nations  which  could  not  be  created  at  this  time.  He  had 
reluctantly  come  to  this  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  the  technical  diffi¬ 
culty  of  creating  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  he,  therefore,  thought 
it  all  the  more  important  to  make  plain  to  public  opinion  throughout 
the  world  that  the  question  of  trusteeship  and  the  broad  question  of 
dependent  territories  Avas  not  being  completely  neglected  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.”  Later  in  the  discussion  Mr.  Dulles 
“commented  that  he  Avanted  to  put  the  whole  emphasis  on  people,  not 
on  land”,  adding  that  “The  real  problem  in  this  whole  field  of  depend¬ 
ent  areas  was  that  people  of  one  color  Avere  ruling  those  of  another.” 
(10  Files,  document  USTC/Prel/W.P.  Min.  1) 
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Tiles  of  the  Secretary's  Staff  Committee  :  Lot  110  :  Box  13143 

Extract  From  Department  of  State  “ Radio  Bulletin ”  of 
J  anuary  15, 1946  14 

President’s  Press  Conference 

Correspondent  said  there  had  been  reports  that  delegation  at 
London  seems  to  be  divided  on  the  question  of  Japanese  mandated 
islands,  and  asked  what  the  Administration’s  policy  was  regarding 
these  islands.  President  declared  that  those  we  do  not  need  will  be 
placed  under  UNO  trusteeship,  and  those  we  need  we  will  keep.  Asked 
how  long  we  intended  to  keep  these  islands,  Mr.  Truman  said  as  long 
as  we  needed  them.  Asked  if  they  would  be  under  individual  trustee¬ 
ship  of  this  country,  President  replied  in  affirmative  in  regard  to  those 
islands  we  need.  Asked  if  the  others  would  be  under  the  Security 
Council,  Mr.  Truman  replied  in  affirmative,  adding  just  like  all  of  the 
rest  of  them.  Correspondent  asked  if  some  islands  would  be  under  our 
trusteeship  and  some  under  individual  trusteeship  of  other  nations. 
President  said  some  would  be  under  individual  trusteeships  as  well 
as  collective  trusteeship,  but  that  policy  wTould  have  to  be  worked  out 
by  United  Nations  Organization  as  it  -went  along.  Asked  if  we  would 
have  to  ask  UNO’s  authority  for  our  individual  trusteeships,  President 
replied  affirmatively.  Correspondent  said  that  there  were  several 
Pacific  islands  below  the  Equator  that  were  not  Japanese  mandated 
and  asked  if  we  were  interested  in  those.  President  replied  only  in 
conjunction  with  our  Allies.  Asked  if  we  had  demanded  any  of  these 
islands  which  we  need,  President  declared  we  have  not. 


890.0146/1-1546  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

secret  London,  January  15, 1946 — 11  a.  m. 

[Received  January  16 — 10  :  47  a.  m.] 
519.  Discussion  of  trusteeship  of  mandated  islands  may  make  it 
expedient  for  me  to  make  a  statement.  Please  ask  the  President 
whether,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  I  may  state : 15 

“The  ultimate  disposition  of  the  islands  mandated  to  Japan  by  the 
League  is  a  matter  for  future  decision  but  it  will  be  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  President  that  these  islands  be  trusteed  under  the  LTNO 


14  Taken  from  Annex  I  of  Secretary’s  Staff  Committee  memorandum  SC-192, 
April  11,  printed  in  part,  p.  567. 

16  In  telegram  525,  Urnlel  79,  January  17,  7  p.  m„  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
cabled  that  “President  has  today  approved  your  making  suggested  statement 
concerning  mandated  islands  should  you  find  it  necessary  to  do  so”.  (81)0.0146/ 
1-1546) 
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either  under  ordinary  trusteeship  arrangements  or  as  strategic 
areas.”  16 

[Byrnes] 

WlNANT 


S90. 014  6/1-1 64  6  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

secret  London,  January  16,  1946 — 6  p.  m. 

[Received  January  16 — 4:16  p.  m.] 

537.  Would  you  inquire  whether  Army,  Navy  and  State  Department 
have  initiated  studies  with  view  to  arriving  at  conclusion  as  to  islands 
formerly  mandated  to  Japan  in  Pacific  which  we  will  propose  for 
trusteeship  either  ordinary  or  as  strategic  areas.  I  understand  Far 
Eastern  Office  has  already  commenced  study  of  general  terms  of 
proposals. 

If  not  already  arranged  for  I  suggest  that  you  put  someone  in 
charge  of  dealing  with  this  question  as  far  as  State  Department  is 
concerned  and  have  him  pursue  the  matter  with  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  either  on  a  separate  basis  or 
through  the  State,  War,  Navy  Coordinating  Committee  as  you  think 
best. 

Am  making  this  suggestion  not  with  any  view  to  using  results  of 
such  study  here  at  this  meeting  of  the  Assembly  but  rather  more  to 
see  that  we  are  prepared  to  put  the  matter  to  the  UN  at  the  appropriate 


16  The  distinction  noted  here  between  “ordinary  trusteeship  agreements”  and 
“strategic  [trusteeship]  areas”  has  its  origin  in  Article  82  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  which  reads  in  part:  “There  may  be  designated,  in  any  trusteeship 
agreement,  a  strategic  area  or  areas  which  may  include  part  or  all  of  the  trust 
territory  to  which  the  agreement  applies.  .  .  .”  Goodrich  and  Hambro  note  that 
“This  Article,  taken  together  with  Article  83,  provides  a  special  regime  for  those 
areas  in  which  a  Member  or  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  or  the  United 
Nations,  may  have  special  interests  of  a  strategic  character.  Presumably  the 
interest  in  question  may  result  either  from  the  defense  requirements  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  state  or  states  or  from  the  needs  of  the  Organization  for  maintaining  peace 
and  security.”  (Leland  M.  Goodrich  and  E.  Hambro,  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Commentary  and  Documents ,  Boston,  1949,  p.  452)  See  also  Marjorie  M. 
Whiteman,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  i,  pp.  765  ff. 

In  a  Department  of  State  memorandum  submitted  to  the  State-War-Navy 
Coordinating  Committee  (SWNCC)  in  June  1946  the  following  appears:  “From 
a  practical  point  of  view,  in  the  placing  of  a  territory  under  trusteeship,  the  most 
important  difference  betwen  the  strategic  area  agreement  and  the  non-strategic 
area  agreement  is  that  a  strategic  agreement  must  be  approved  by  ‘an  affirmative 
vote  of  seven  members  [of  the  Security  Council]  including  the  concurring  votes 
of  the  permanent  members’  and  that  a  non-strategic  area  agreement  must  be 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  General  Assembly  (in  which  the 
approval  of  all  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  need  not  be  in¬ 
cluded).”  (Appendix  'B”  to  SWNCC  document  59/1,  June  24, 1946) 
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time.  It  is  possible  that  the  question  might  arise  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  and  I  feel  we  should  be  prepared  to  meet  it.17 

[Byrnes] 

Win  ant 


SPA  Files  :  Lot  61-D  146,  Box  45S1 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Dependent  Area  Affairs  (Bundle) 

[London,]  January  17,  1946. 
Participants :  Mr.  Creech- Jones,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  Poynton,  Assistant  Secretary,  Colonial  Office. 

Mr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche 

Following  Mr.  Bevin’s  speech  before  the  General  Assembly  18  this 
morning  Mr.  Creech- Jones  and  Mr.  Poynton  undertook  to  explain  to 
me  the  meaning  of  the  statement  in  Mr.  Bevin’s  speech  that  “prelimi¬ 
nary  negotiations  have  already  started”  in  connection  with  placing 
the  British  African  Mandates  under  the  trusteeship  system.  They 
stated  that  the  United  Kingdom  Government  had  formulated  draft 
trusteeship  agreements  for  these  territories  and  that  these  agreements 
were  in  process  of  transmittal  to  the  several  states  which  they  thought 
might  be  interested. 

17  The  Acting  Secretary  cabled  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  telegram  628,  Undel 
94,  January  19,  8  p.m.:  “Studies  referred  to  .  .  .  are  being  initiated  on  Monday 
by  a  committee  of  the  three  Departments.”  (890.0146/1-1646 ) 

On  January  21  the  Department  of  State  cabled  Secretary  Byrnes  in  telegram 
661,  amplifying  on  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  initiation  of  the  studies 
referred  to  in  telegram  628  (501.BE/1-2146).  The  January  21  telegram  also  con¬ 
veyed  the  following  in  a  final  paragraph  drafted  in  longhand  by  Mr.  Acheson 
and  initialed  by  President  Truman  : 

“The  President  believes  that  if  it  is  possible  without  embarrassment  to  avoid 
a  public  statement  and  commitment  at  this  time  that  would  be  desirable.  He 
wishes  to  work  out  through  appropriate  sole  trusteeship  the  control  of  necessary 
bases  which  the  military  services  require.  It  may  take  a  little  time  to  get  the 
appropriate  forms  agreed  upon  and  pending  this  a  public  debate  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  this  country  will  hamper  rather  than  advance  this  solution.  If  this  in 
any  way  embarrasses  you  please  inform  the  President  who  wishes  to  support 
you  in  every  way.”  (501. BE/1-2146) 

In  the  immediately  preceding  telegram  (No.  660,  January  21,  7  p.  m.,  File  No. 
890.0146/1-1546)  the  Acting  Secretary  had  cabled  the  Secretary  asking  that  any 
action  on  telegram  519,  January  15  be  deferred  “pending  receipt  of  immediately 
following  telegram.  .  .  .”  As  it  happened,  telegram  661  arrived  in  London  in 
garbled  form  and  the  corrected  copy  was  not  received  until  some  days  later  and 
after  the  Secretary’s  departure  from  London  (501.BE/1-2646). 

18  For  the  statement  by  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(Bevin)  to  the  General  Assembly  on  January  17  as  regards  the  intention  of  the 
British  Government  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  placing  the  British  mandated 
territories  of  Tanganyika,  the  Cameroons,  and  Togoland  under  the  United 
Nations  trusteeship  system,  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General 
Assembly,  First  Session,  First  Part,  Plenary  Meetings,  p.  166 ;  hereafter  cited  as 
GA  ( 1/3 ) ,  Plenary. 
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Copies  of  the  agreements-  have  been  sent  to  Washington  for  trans¬ 
mittal  to  the  Department  and  to  the  American  Embassy  here.19 

Mr.  Creech-Jones  and  Mr.  Poynton  further  stated  that  they  had 
not  known  how  to  define  with  any  accuracy  the  “states  directly  con¬ 
cerned”  in  these  territories  but  that  they  had  sent  the  agreements  for 
review  to  the  states  which  appeared  most  likely  to  be  interested, 
namely,  the  other  four  great  powers  and  also  to  Belgium  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  because  of  their  proximity  to  and  direct  inter¬ 
est  in  the  African  mandated  territories.  Mr.  Creech-Jones  admitted 
that  this  was  in  effect  an  indication  of  his  Government’s  conception  of 
the  states  which  might  be  concerned  in  the  agreements  for  these 
territories. 

Mr.  Creech-Jones  also  stated  that  the  agreements  would  be  discussed 
with  the  Dominions,  but  that  with  respect  to  all  of  them  except  South 
Africa  this  would  be  considered  as  purely  a  matter  of  domestic  rela¬ 
tions.  There  would  be  no  suggestion,  therefore,  that  the  Dominions 
other  than  South  Africa  would  be  parties  directly  concerned  in  the 
African  mandates. 


10  Files  :  USTC/Prel/WP  Min.  4 

Minutes  of  Informal  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Group  on  Trustee¬ 
ship ,  London ,  January  17 ,  191J1,  6  p.  m. 

SECRET 


Presiding — Mr.  Dulles 
Mr.  Bloom 
Mr.  Cohen 
Mr.  Pasvolsky 
Mr.  Hackworth 
Mr.  Collier 
Mr.  Hiss 
Mr.  Gerig 
Mr.  Bunche 
Mr.  Green 
Mr.  Crawford 


[Mr.  Dulles  reported  that  he  wanted  to  “run  over  briefly”  some  of 
the  main  points  of  his  discussion  with  Mr.  Gromyko  20  the  night  before 


10  Copies  were  received  by  the  United  States  Delegation  on  January  19  under 
cover  of  a  Foreign  Office  note  of  January  18  (10  Files:  document  USTC/Prel/ 
33).  Copies  were  transmitted  by  the  British  Embassy  at  Washington  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  on  February  5  under  cover  of  an  aide-memoire  dated  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  not  printed ;  see  p.  561. 

20  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  Delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  sometime  acting  head  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  in  the  absence  of  the  Head  of 
the  Delegation  (Vyshinsky). 
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and  Mr.  Creech-Jones  that  afternoon.  “Everybody  had  agreed,  includ¬ 
ing  Mr.  Gromyko  and  Mr.  Creech-Jones,  that  the  General  Assembly 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council  since,  under  the  Charter,  the  Council  was  authorized  to 
adopt  its  own  rules.”  Mr.  Pasvolsky  then  proposed  “throwing  out” 
the  rules  of  procedure,  and  group  discussion  developed  on  this  point,] 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  he  would  like  to  turn  to  the  question  of  the 
“states  directly  concerned”.  He  understood  that  the  Trusteeship  Coun¬ 
cil  could  not  be  set  up  until  there  was  a  balance  between  the  trustee 
powers  and  the  non-trustee  powers.  At  least  three  trustee  powers  were 
required  before  the  Council  could  be  created.  You  could  not  get  any 
trusteeship  agreements,  however,  until  you  had  decided  which  were 
the  “states  directly  concerned”. 

He  had  discussed  this  question  at  considerable  length  with  Mr. 
Gromyko,  Mr.  Dulles  continued,  and  had  explained  the  problem  of 
getting  an  adequate  number  of  trusteeship  agreements  to  establish  the 
Council.  Mr.  Gromyko  had  then  asked  Mr.  Dulles  about  his  views  as 
to  which  were  the  “states  directly  concerned”.  Mr.  Dulles  replied  that 
the  State  Department  Anew  was  that  the  United  States,  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  France  were  the  states  directly  concerned  in  the  mandated 
territories,  since  they  were  the  residual  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  State  Department  did  not  consider 
that  nations  became  automatically  “states  directly  concerned”  because 
of  geographic  propinquity  to  the  trust  territory.  Mr.  Gromyko  had 
replied  that  he  noticed  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  mentioned  in 
this  group.  It  was  the  view  of  his  Government  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  a  state  directly  concerned  in  any  trust  territory.  When  Mr.  Dulles 
had  asked  what  was  the  basis  of  this  view,  Mr.  Gromyko  had  replied 
that  the  Soviet  Union  considered  itself  as  concerned  in  any  major 
economic,  political,  or  geographic  question  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Dulles  had  then  asked  whether  Mr.  Gromyko  would  include  China 
on  the  same  basis.  Mr.  Gromyko  had  replied  that  he  had  no  opinion 
on  this  matter  but  that  he  would  imagine  that  China  would  put  forth 
a  similar  claim. 

Mr.  Dulles  then  had  said  that  he  had  no  competence  to  discuss  this 
matter  officially  but  that  he  was  merely  anxious  to  explore  the  prob¬ 
lem.  He  had  then  asked  whether  Mr.  Gromyko  thought  that  the 
problem  should  be  discussed  during  the  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Gro¬ 
myko  had  replied  in  the  negative,  saying  that  the  problem  should 
be  handled  through  diplomatic  channels.  Mr.  Gromyko  had  then  said 
that  if  he  could  consider  Mr.  Dulles  as  making  an  official  call  he  would 
ask  his  Government  for  authority  to  discuss  the  question  formally 
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with  the  American  Government.  Mr.  Dulles  had  replied  that  he  was 
not  speaking  officially  but  was  merely  discussing  the  question  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Delegation. 

Mr.  Dulles  continued  that  he  had  discussed  the  same  question  with 
Mr.  Creech-Jones.  In  reply  to  a  question  the  latter  had  commented 
that  the  Colonial  Office  had  submitted  copies  of  its  draft  agreements 
for  their  African  mandates  to  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  and  to  the  neighboring  states,  that  is,  Belgium  and 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  Cohen  asked  what  was  the  nature  of  this  submission.  Mr.  Dulles 
replied  that  he  had  understood  that  the  British  were  not  submitting 
the  agreements  in  any  formal  way  or  with  any  indication  that  these 
were  the  indispensable  powers  concerned  in  the  agreements.  He  under¬ 
stood  that  they  were  merely  transmitting  the  agreements  informally 
in  order  to  invite  suggestions  about  them.  Mr.  Creech-Jones  had  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  British  had  no  clear  view  about  the  “states  directly 
concerned”  but  had  implied  that  he  would  accept  Mr.  Dulles’  view 
that  geographic  propinquity  was  not  a  necessary  criterion,  since  it 
would  automatically  involve  the  Arab  states  in  Palestine. 

In  the  course  of  his  talk  with  Mr.  Creech-Jones,  Mr.  Dulles  went  on, 
he  had  got  a  general  idea  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  try  to  get  any 
abstract  definition  of  the  “states  directly  concerned”.  It  would  be 
better  to  start  discussions  with  those  states  obviously  concerned  in  the 
hope  that  an  agreement  could  be  concluded  for  submission  to  the 
General  Assembly.  If  the  General  Assembly  found  that  some  indis¬ 
pensable  powers  had  been  omitted  it  could  reject  the  agreement.  This 
action  of  the  British  would  soon  force  a  decision  on  this  question, 
since  the  General  Assembly  could  not  very  long  avoid  taking  a  posi¬ 
tion.  He  would  need  guidance  on  this  question,  Mr.  Dulles  went  on, 
in  case  it  came  up  in  the  near  future.  He  had  thrown  out  to  Mr. 
Gromyko  Mr.  Cohen’s  idea  that  the  mandatory  power  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  only  state  directly  concerned.  This  suggestion  seemed 
totally  unacceptable  to  Mr.  Gromyko,  who  had  spoken  about  it  in  an 
extremely  positive  way. 

Mr.  Gerig  said  that  he  might  continue  this  story  by  summarizing 
a  memorandum  of  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Orts  of  the  Belgian 
Delegation.  It  was  clear  that  the  British  and  the  Belgians  had  been 
in  consultation  about  this  discussion.  Mr.  Orts  had  a  draft  agreement 
which  lie  said  was  to  be  sent  to  the  five  great  powers.  Mr.  Orts  had  said 
that  while  it  might  be  better  to  send  the  agreement  to  the  three  great 
powers  from  which  they  had  got  their  mandate,  they  intended  to  sub¬ 
mit  it  also  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  The  Belgians  were  somewhat 
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hesitant  to  bring  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  into  Central  Africa 
but  intended  to  go  ahead  nevertheless.  Mr.  Gerig  had  suggested  to  Mr. 
Orts  that  since  the  United  Kingdom  was  on  their  list  as  a  great  power 
they  would  not  need  to  receive  a  copy  as  a  neighboring  state.  This 
would  avoid  setting  any  unfortunate  precedent.  Mr.  Orts  had  said  that 
he  had  not  thought  of  this  aspect  of  the  question  but  that  he  would 
give  it  consideration.21 

Mr.  Bunche  commented  that  he  understood  that  the  British  were 
proposing  to  send  their  agreements  to  all  of  the  Dominions  as  a  purely 
domestic  matter.  They  were  sending  them  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  however,  because  of  its  special  position  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Bloom  asked  why  the  Belgians  and  the  British  were  sending 
their  agreements  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Gerig  replied  that  they 
apparently  regarded  the  Big  Five  as  “states  directly  concerned”, 
although  others  might  be  added. 

[At  this  point  Mr.  Cohen  stated  that  “in  his  opinion  the  procedure 
followed  by  Britain  and  Belgium  was  the  most  appropriate  way  of 
starting  the  negotiations.”  There  followed  a  long  discussion  which 
revolved  rather  tenuously  around  the  general  problem  of  whether 
there  should  be  immediate  conversations  to  determine  who  were  states 
directly  concerned  or  whether  to  follow  along  with  the  British  pro¬ 
cedure  of  starting  off  on  an  informal  and  pragmatic  basis;  more  con¬ 
cretely  the  discussion  centered  on  the  two  questions  of  rights  of  the 
United  States  in  the  mandatory  system  and  definition  of  the  term 
“states  directly  concerned”.  Insofar  as  there  was  registered  any  sense 
of  the  committee  during  and  at  the  end  of  these  deliberations  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  that  the  group  agreed  with  the  Cohen  view,  repeatedly 
stated,  that  “.  .  .  it  was  up  to  the  state  with  administrative  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  take  the  initative,  after  which  the  General  Assembly  could 
review  the  situation.” 

Mr.  Cohen  argued  at  one  time  that  “This  battle  was  lost  at  San 
Francisco.  At  that  time  there  was  a  conflict  of  interests.  We  had  a 
special  interest  in  the  Pacific  which  we  wanted  to  protect  and,  there¬ 
fore,  we  had  to  agree  with  the  British  interpretation  about  other  man¬ 
dated  territories.  We  could  not,  therefore,  force  our  views  upon  the 
mandatory  powers  in  favor  of  a  United  Nations  trusteeship.  Mr. 
Pasvolsky  pointed  out  that  this  decision  had  been  taken  at  Yalta  be- 

21  On  January  18  the  Belgian  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  (Langen- 
hove)  declared  to  the  General  Assembly  the  intention  of  the  Belgian  Government 
to  start  negotiations  immediately  with  a  view  to  placing  the  Belgian  mandated 
territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi  under  the  United  Nations  trusteeship  system ;  see 
GA(I/1),  Plenary,  p.  238. 
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cause  it  was  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  problem.  It  has  been 
the  American  position  and  it  was  the  only  one  acceptable  to  the 
British.” 

At  the  end  of  the  discussion,  the  group  seemed  to  go  along  with 
a  statement  by  Mr.  Hiss  that  “.  .  .  it  would  not  prejudice  the  position 
of  the  United  States  to  say  that  the  definition  of  the  ‘states  directly 
concerned’  would  have  to  be  handled  through  diplomatic  channels.”  21a] 


SWNCC  Files  :  Series  249 

Memorandum,  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air 

(Sullivan)22 

CONFIDENTIAL 

U,S.  Position  as  to  Future  Status  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

Articles  from  London  which  appeared  in  the  morning  papers  on 
January  15,  1946,  and  subsequently  indicate  uncertainty  among  the 
United  States  representatives  at  the  United  Nations  meetings  as  to 
what  the  United  States  position  should  be  as  to  the  future  status  of 
the  Pacific  islands.  The  President,  at  his  press  conference  on  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  made  certain  extemporaneous  remarks  as  to  the  United  States 
position.  His  statements  were  in  general  terms. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  feel  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
the  State,  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  consider  the  question  with 
a  view  to  reaching  agreement  as  to  United  States  policy  with  respect 
to  the  future  status  of  the  Pacific  islands.  I  feel  this  essential  in  order 
to  provide  uniform  guidance  to  the  civilian  and  military  representa¬ 
tives  of  this  Government  at  this  and  future  United  Nations  meetings. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  suggestion  that  the  State- War-Navy  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Committee  hold  a  special  meeting  on  this  problem  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  At  this  meeting  the  Committee  should  be  advised  as  to  the  present 
state  of  development  of  a  governmental  position  and  as  to  what 
instructions  or  guidance,  if  any,  was  given  on  this  question  to  our 
representatives  at  the  present  United  Nations  meeting.  We  should 
then  decide  upon  steps  to  be  taken  to  develop  and  clarify  the 
governmental  position  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

210  For  the  position  taken  by  the  United  States  subsequently  in  the  Fourth  Com¬ 
mittee  and  then  on  the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly  on  these  issues,  see  U.S. 
Delegation  Working  Paper  of  January  22,  p.  559. 

22  This  document  was  circulated  by  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee  Secretariat  to  the  Committee  on  January  17  as  SWNCC  document  249. 
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United  Stales  Delegation  Working  Paper 

■confidential  [London,]  January  22, 1946. 

Proposed  Amendments  to  Section  1  of  Chapter  TV :  Draft 
Resolution  for  tiie  General  Assembly  23 

(Submitted  by  U.S.  Delegation) 

1.  Add  the  following  as  a  new  first  paragraph  in  the  Preamble  to 
the  Draft  Resolution : 

“Chapters  XI,  XII,  and  XIII  of  the  Charter  recognize  the  problem 
of  the  non-self-governing  peoples  as  of  vital  concern  to  the  peace  and 
general  welfare  of  the  world  community.” 

2.  Substitute  the  following  revised  wording  for  paragraphs  1  and 
2  of  the  proposed  Resolution,  following  the  introductory  sentence : 

“The  United  Nations,  meeting  in  their  First  General  Assembly, 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  problems  and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  who 
are  not  directly  represented  here  because  they  have  not  yet  attained 
self-government.  The  General  Assembly  recalls  with  satisfaction  the 
profound  concern  of  the  Charter  for  them,  and,  in  particular,  Chapter 

XI  whereby  Members  which  administer  non-self-governing  territories 
accept,  as  a  sacred  trust,  various  obligations,  including  the  obligation 
to  develop  self-government  and  to  assist  the  inhabitants  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  their  free  political  institutions ;  and  Chapters 

XII  and  XIII  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  an  international 
trusteeship  system  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of  promoting  the 
progressive  development  towards  self-government  or  independence  of 
the  peoples  of  trust  territories. 

23  This  refers  to  the  draft  resolution  proposed  by  the  Preparatory  Commission ; 
see  footnote  7,  p.  549.  The  U.S.  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  Fourth  Com¬ 
mittee  by  Mr.  Dulles  on  January  24.  In  an  introductory  statement  Mr.  Dulles 
explained  that  this  proposed  change  in  the  draft  resolution  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  was  being  made  solely  because  “.  .  .  the  recent  declarations  of  the 
intentions  of  the  mandatory  Powers  promptly  to  negotiate  trusteeship  agreements 
had  put  the  matter  in  a  different  light. 

“These  declarations  were  a  very  significant  development,  a  development  which 
justified  the  hopes  of  the  public  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  United  Nations 
should  publicly  express  satisfaction  at  the  progress  already  made. 

“Another  consideration  underlying  the  United  States  amendment  was  the  un¬ 
rest  which  prevailed  among  dependent  peoples  generally.  Beyond  the  probable 
zone  of  trusteeship,  there  were  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who  constituted  a 
problem  with  which  this  Assembly  should  concern  itself,  as  did  the  Charter.  It 
was  an  urgent  necessity  that,  on  the  one  hand,  dependent  peoples  should  realize 
that  the  Charter,  particularly  Chapter  XI,  provided  orderly  processes  for  the 
attainment  of  their  legitimate  aspirations,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  admin¬ 
istering  nations  should  quickly  give  concrete  evidence  of  their  intention  to  vitalize 
those  processes.”  (United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First 
Session,  First  Part,  Fourth  Committee,  p.  15 ;  hereafter  cited  as  GA(I/1),  Fourth 
Committee) 
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“The  General  Assembly  regrets  that  it  cannot,  at  this  First  Part  of 
its  First  Session,  establish  the  Trusteeship  Council.  This  is  not  because 
of  any  lack  of  desire  to  do  so,  but  because,  before  a  Trusteeship  Coun¬ 
cil  can  be  established,  trusteeship  agreements  must  be  concluded. 

“Therefore  the  General  Assembly  particularly  welcomes  the  ex¬ 
pressed  intention  of  certain  Members  to  proceed  forthwith  to  negotiate 
agreements  for  placing  under  the  trusteeship  system  territories  which 
are  administered  under  League  of  Nations  mandate.  The  General 
Assembly  urges  that  this  program  be  expedited  by  all  states  directly 
concerned  so  as  to  permit  the  establishment  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
if  possible  not  later  than  the  Second  Part  of  this  First  Session. 

“The  General  Assembly  expresses  the  hope  that  the  progressive 
realization  of  the  objectives  of  Chapters  XI,  XII,  and  XIII  will 
make  possible  the  attainment  of  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  non-self- 
governing  peoples.”  31 


31  Subsequently  amendments  were  submitted  also  by  Canada,  China,  Iraq, 
Australia,  India,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  (GA(I/1),  Fourth  Committee, 
pp.  43  ff. )  ;  and  the  matter  was  referred  by  the  Committee  to  a  sub-eommittee 
which  was  charged  with  preparing  an  agreed  draft.  For  the  deliberations  of  the 
Fourth  Committee  on  the  United  States  and  other  proposed  amendments,  see 
ibid.,  pp.  15  ff. 

In  the  course  of  the  Fourth  Committee’s  discussions  the  question  arose  of  fix¬ 
ing  the  criteria  for  determining  who  were  the  states  directly  concerned  and 
whether  the  Committee’s  competence  extended  to  this  area.  Mr.  Dulles  defined 
the  position  of  the  United  States  on  this  matter  in  a  statement  to  the  Committee 
on  January  25.  “There  was  no  doubt,”  he  said,  “that,  at  some  point,  the  General 
Assembly  would  have  an  opportunity  to  go  into  this  matter.  The  normal  procedure 
would  be  for  the  initiative  to  be  taken  by  the  mandatory  Powers  in  drawing  up 
agreements  and  in  securing  adhesion  to  such  agreements  by  those  States  which, 
through  diplomatic  negotiations,  might  be  considered  as  States  directly  con¬ 
cerned.  When  the  agreements  were  finally  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
approval,  the  Assembly  could  then  decide  for  itself  whether  the  parties  to  the 
agreements  were  in  fact  the  States  directly  concerned. 

“For  this  reason  and  because  of  the  difficulty  of  solving  the  problem  in  general 
terms,  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  the  Assembly  now  to  engage  in  a  long  and 
academic  discussion  as  to  which  were  the  ‘States  directly  concerned.’  ”  (GA(I/1), 
Fourth  Committee,  pp.  19-20) 

For  the  report  of  the  Fourth  Committee  to  the  General  Assembly  and  its  draft 
resolution  see  GA(I/1),  Plenary ,  p.  588,  annex  13.  General  Assembly  debate  and 
approval  of  the  resolution  took  place  on  February  9  (ibid.,  pp.  366  ff. ).  For  text 
of  the  resolution,  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly, 
First  Session,  First  Part,  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  during 
the  First  Part  of  the  First  Session,  p.  13. 

In  the  General  Assembly  debate  Mr.  Dulles  underscored  the  importance  that 
the  United  States  attached  to  a  revision  of  the  Preparatory  Commission’s  proposed 
resolution,  along  the  lines  adopted :  “There  was  one  matter  which  the  Preparatory 
Commission  proposed  which  could  significantly  test  the  spirit  of  the  United 
Nations.  That  was  a  suggested  resolution  which  touched  the  fringes  of  the 
problem  of  dependent  peoples.  Your  Fourth  Committee  took  hold  of  that  resolu¬ 
tion  and  transformed  it  into  a  bold  and  significant  advance.  By  the  resolution 
now  before  you,  the  United  Nations  speaks  out  in  relation  to  the  whole  colonial 
problem,  involving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dependent  peoples,  and  not  merely 
the  fifteen  millions  who  might  come  under  trusteeship. 

“We  make  it  clear  once  and  for  all  that  the  declaration  regarding  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories  contained  in  Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter  is  not  merely  the 
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[For  a  statement  by  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Aclieson  at  a  press 
ancl  radio  conference  on  January  22,  regarding  “procedure  and  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  individual  trusteeship”,  see  Department  of  State 
Bulletin ,  February  3, 1946,  pages  150  and  151.] 


862S. 01/2-446 

The  British  Ambassador  ( Halifax )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
No.  71  Ref:  419/19/46  Washington,  February  4,  1946. 

Your  Excellency:  I  have  the  honour  to  invite  your  attention  to 
Chapters  XII  and  XIII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  which  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  International  Trusteeship. 
As  Your  Excellency  is  aware,  Article  77  of  the  Charter  provides  that 
the  International  Trusteeship  system  may  be  applied  to  territories  at 
present  held  under  Mandate,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  for  subsequent 
agreement  which  territories  shall  be  placed  under  the  Trusteeship 
system,  and  upon  what  terms. 

2.  As  Mr.  Bevin  informed  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  on  17th  January,  it  is  the  intention  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  placing 
Tanganyika,  the  Cameroons  and  Togoland  under  British  mandate 
under  the  Trusteeship  system. 

3.  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  for  Your  Excellency’s  information 
drafts  of  the  terms  of  Trusteeship  32  which  His  Majesty’s  Government 
in  the  United  Kingdom  propose  for  Tanganyika,  the  Cameroons  and 
Togoland  under  British  mandate.  At  the  same  time  I  am  to  place  on 
record  the  understanding  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  that  these 
drafts  are  communicated  to  Your  Excellency  without  prejudice  to  the 
interpretation,  to  be  eventually  adopted,  of  the  phrase  “States  directly 
concerned”  in  Article  79  of  the  Charter.33 

I  have,  etc.  For  the  Ambassador 

John  Balfour 


concern  of  the  colonial  Powers,  but  also  the  concern  of  the  United  Nations.” 
( GA  ( 1/1 ) ,  Plenary,  pp.  367-368) 

For  an  analytical  summary  in  pertinent  part  of  the  problems,  deliberations 
and  actions  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  first  part  of  the  first  session  on  the 
trusteeship  question,  see  United  Nations,  Repertory  of  Practice  of  United  Nation* 
Organs  (1955  edition),  vol.  iv,  pp.  175-300. 

32  Not  printed.  See  British  Cmd.  6840,  June  1946,  for  the  draft  terms  of  agree¬ 
ment  for  Tanganyika  and  British  Cmd.  6863,  July  1946,  for  the  Cameroons  and 
Togoland  drafts. 

33  In  telegram  1314,  Delun  207,  February  3,  11  a.  m.,  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  in  London  initiated  an  exchange  with  the  Department,  extending  over  a 
period  of  about  10  days,  regarding  a  proposed  reply  to  the  British  note  trans¬ 
mitting  the  draft  trusteeship  agreements.  Nothing  came  of  this  exchange. 
(880.014/2-346) 
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PW  S62S. 01/2— 446 

The  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs  ( Hicherson ) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  [Washington,]  February  23,  1946. 

The  attached  draft  note  34  to  the  British  Government  makes  a  claim 
that  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  “States  directly  -concerned”  to 
participate  in  the  approval  of  the  proposed  trusteeship  arrangement 
for  Tanganyika.  The  arguments  used  in  the  note  are  good  ones  and  I 
feel  that  the  United  States  can,  if  it  wishes  to  do  so,  establish  its  right 
to  participate  in  this  agreement  as  a  State  directly  concerned.35 

Whether,  taking  everything  into  account,  this  is  advantageous  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  over-all  national  interests,  requires  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  If  we  take  this  position  in  regard  to  Tanganyika,  we  could 
scarcely  deny  a  similar  position  on  behalf  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  in  respect  of  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands.  This  might 
strengthen  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  State  directly  concerned 
in  regard  to  Pacific  islands. 

It  might  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  as  regards  Pacific 
islands  to  take  the  position  that  the  States  directly  concerned  are  the 
United  States,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Pacific  States  which 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  war  against  Japan.  I  have  no  final  views  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  I  do  feel  strongly,  however,  that  the  attached 
note  should  be  brought  to  the  Secretary’s  attention  and  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  him  from  the  standpoint  of  the  over-all  national  interests 


34  Not  printed.  Dated  February  21  and  drafted  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  African  Affairs  (Villard),  it  was  almost  identical  with  a  draft  prepared 
originally  by  the  U.S.  Delegation  at  the  London  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
(see  footnote  33,  p.  561) . 

35  The  draft  note  said  in  pertinent  part :  .  it  is  the  firm  view  of  this  Govern¬ 

ment  that  for  several  reasons  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  ‘States  directly 
concerned’  in  not  only  the  African  mandated  territories  referred  to,  but  in  all 
of  the  mandated  territories  Among  these  reasons  is  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  remaining  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  favor 
of  which  these  territories  were  specifically  renounced  at  the  termination  of  the 
First  World  War.  Also  in  this  connection  attention  is  directed  to  the  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  the  mandatory  powers  regarding  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  and  its  nationals  in  such  territories. 

“4.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  therefore  assumes  that  there  will 
be  no  question  as  to  its  being  a  party  to  any  trusteeship  agreements  affecting  the 
African  territories  mandated  to  Great  Britain  which  may  be  submitted  to  the 
United  Nations  for  approval  in  accordance  with  articles  83  or  85  of  the  Charter 
and  that  it  will  participate  in  the  decision  as  to  which  are  the  States  directly 
concerned  in  the  territories  referred  to.  .  .  . 

“6.  This  Government  would  further  suggest  that  it  might  be  found  desirable, 
if  the  observations  of  directly  interested  governments  should  be  numerous,  to 
hold  a  short  conference  of  these  States  for  the  purpose  of  completing  negotiations 
upon  the  trusteeship  agreements  to  be  submitted  by  them  to  the  United  Nations 
Organization  for  approval. . . .”  ( 862 S. 01/2-446) 
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of  the  United  States,  including  a  careful  examination  of  the  effect 
of  this  proposed  position  on  trusteeship  matters  in  the  Pacific. 

John  Dickerson 


S62S.00/2— 2546 

Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  African  Affairs  ( Villard ) 

[Washington,]  February  25, 1946. 

Mr.  Villard  :  Referring  to  the  attached  letter  36  to  the  British  Am¬ 
bassador,  unless  there  is  some  very  strong  reason  for  the  assertion  of 
the  right  set  forth  in  this  letter,  I  believe  it  unwise  to  assert  such  a 
right. 

I  think  that  it  would  establish  a  precedent  for  assertion  of  similar 
rights  by  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  British  Government  as  to 
Pacific  Islands  where  we  do  not  intend  to  agree  that  they  are  states 
directly  concerned. 

J[ames]  F.  B[yrnes] 


S62S. 00/3-446 

Memorandum  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs 

( Gerig ) 37 

[Washington,]  March  4,  1946. 

Subject :  Draft  Reply  to  British  Ambassador  Regarding  Mandated 
Territories 

In  view  of  the  Secretary’s  note  to  Mr.  Villard  of  February  25,  in 
which  he  questions  the  desirability  of  the  United  States  asserting  its 
right  to  be  a  state  directly  concerned  because  of  the  precedent  it  might 
set  for  the  assertion  of  similar  rights  by  the  Soviet  and  British  Gov¬ 
ernments  as  to  the  Pacific  islands,  I  have  drafted  the  attached 
alternative  38  form  of  reply. 


30  See  Mr.  Hiekerson’s  memorandum  of  February  23,  supra. 

37  Addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss) 
and  Leo  Pasvolsky,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

38  Marginal  notation :  “alternative  to  Villard’s  new  draft  attached”.  “Villard’s 
new  draft”  has  reference  to  a  second  draft  reply  to  the  British  Ambassador’s 
note  of  February  4,  prepared  in  the  Division  of  African  Affairs  on  February  28 ; 
this  replaced  the  first  draft  of  February  21  described  in  Mr.  Hickerson’s  memo¬ 
randum  of  February  23,  p.  562.  In  the  second  draft  there  was  no  mention  of  a 
general  U.S.  position  “in  all  of  the  mandated  territories”.  The  emphasis  was 
rather  on  the  U.S.  position  in  the  British  mandated  territories  in  Africa  result¬ 
ing  from  the  London  conventions  of  February  10,  1925  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  “The  existence  of  these  conventions,”  read  the  second  draft, 
“under  the  terms  of  which  the  United  States  has  always  considered  that  it  had 
the  right  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  territories  in  ques¬ 
tion,  is  regarded  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  affording  ample 
ground  for  the  contention  that  this  Government  is  directly  concerned  in  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  trusteeship  agreements.”  ( 862 S. 00/2-446) 

Mr.  Gerig’s  draft,  prepared  as  an  “alternative”  to  Mr.  Villard’s  second  draft 
and  described  in  this  memorandum,  is  not  printed  ( 862 S. 00/3— 446). 

310-1 01 — 72 - 37 
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This  reply  has  the  effect  of  maintaining  our  position  under  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  various  conventions  to  be  regarded  as  a 
state  directly  concerned,  but  does  not  ask  the  British  Government  at 
this  time  to  acknowledge  this  claim.  Instead,  it  proceeds  immediately 
to  a  consideration  of  the  terms  of  the  agreements  transmitted  by  the 
British  Government  and  offers  certain  suggestions  or  amendments 
for  their  consideration.  These  amendments  should  be  in  an  attachment 
to  the  reply,  and  the  reply  with  these  attachments  might  go  out  within 
four  or  five  days  if  a  brief  acknowledgement  of  the  British  communi¬ 
cation  goes  out  today  or  tomorrow. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  will  lose  nothing  by  following  the 
procedure  suggested  by  the  Secretary,  provided  we  deal  with  the 
problem  on  purely  practical  grounds  as  a  matter  of  urgency  and  with¬ 
out  giving  up  our  claims  of  twenty-five  years  standing.  The  British 
Government  never  has  fully  recognized  our  legal  position  and  there¬ 
fore  it  would  probably  be  a  protracted  business  to  get  them  to  accept 
our  legal  and  treaty  arguments  in  time  to  conclude  the  agreements  by 
the  next  Assembly.  Further,  by  pressing  our  legal  position,  we  im¬ 
mediately  raise  a  difficult  question  with  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernments  whose  rights  would  be  less  strong  by  comparison,  thus 
possibly  opening  a  long  controversy  with  them  also. 

I  think  it  is  possible  without  giving  up  any  of  our  claims  to  influence 
the  content  of  the  draft  trusteeship  charters.  In  any  case,  the  British 
Government  as  one  of  the  states  directly  concerned  would  presumably 
have  a  veto  power  at  any  stage  of  the  negotiations. 

Finally,  as  to  the  changes  or  additions  which  we  might  propose  on 
the  British  drafts,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  we  be  very  selec¬ 
tive  and  reduce  our  observations  to  matters  which  are  strictly  essen¬ 
tial.  I  doubt  if  we  can  get  the  British  to  accept  a  complete  rewrite  of 
their  drafts  which  are  largely  based  on  the  former  mandate  charters, 
though  somewhat  weaker  in  a  few  places.  The  appropriate  divisions 
of  the  Department  should  at  once  formulate  the  suggestions  which  we 
have  to  make  on  the  British  drafts  and  DA  is  already  prepared  to 
make  proposals. 


862S.00/3-S46 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  European  Affairs  ( Flicker  son ) 

[Washington,]  March  8, 1946. 
In  the  absence  from  Washington  of  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  George  Mid¬ 
dleton,  First  Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy  came  in  to  see  me  today. 
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I  handed  to  Mr.  Middleton  the  Department’s  note  dated  March  7  39 
acknowledging  the  British  Embassy’s  note  of  February  4  last,  trans¬ 
mitting  copies  of  the  draft  trusteeship  agreements  for  Tanganyika, 
the  Cameroons,  and  Togoland. 

I  told  Mr.  Middleton  that  it  appeared  to  us  desirable  that  I  supple¬ 
ment  our  note  of  acknowledgment  with  the  following  information. 
We  are  now  considering  in  the  Department  the  whole  question  of 
states  directly  concerned  in  connection  with  trusteeship  agreements. 
It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  United  States  could  assert  an  unassailable 
legal  claim  to  be  a  state  directly  concerned  in  respect  of  these  three 
mandates.  This  position  could  be  established  on  either  of  two  grounds : 
Our  position  as  one  of  the  Allied  and  associated  Powers  in  World  War 
I,  and  our  Mandates  Treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom.  I  went  on  to 
say  that  in  my  opinion  either  of  these  grounds  was  sufficient  to  estab¬ 
lish  our  position  as  a  state  directly  concerned  and  a  combination  of  the 
two  makes  an  unassailable  position. 

I  continued,  however,  that  we  are  now  considering  the  question  of 
states  directly  concerned  from  the  overall  standpoint.  In  other  words, 
whereas  we  can  certainly  claim  to  be  a  state  directly  concerned,  we  are 
now  considering  whether  from  the  standpoint  of  our  overall  national 
interest  we  wish  to  assert  such  a  claim.  I  added  that  it  seemed  wise  to 
us  to  tell  the  British  Government  the  foregoing  for  their  information 
and  to  suggest  that  no  definitive  action  be  taken  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment,  without  further  consultation  with  us. 

Mr.  Middleton  expressed  his  appreciation  and  said  that  he  would 
communicate  this  information  to  his  government.  lie  asked  if  1  cared 
to  hazard  a  prediction  as  to  what  decision  we  would  reach  and  I 
replied  that  I  would  not.  He  inquired  whether  I  could  tell  him  what 
my  personal  view  was  and  I  replied  that  my  personal  view  was  that 
an  ad  hoc  decision  should  be  reached  as  regards  each  mandate,  depend¬ 
ing  on  circumstances.  I  said,  however,  that  there  is  a  sharp  division  of 
opinion  in  the  Department  on  the  subject  and  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  disagree  with  me. 

John  Hickerson 

S80. 014/4— 446 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ( Forrestat )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  4  April  1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  copies  of  four 
draft  trusteeship  agreements  for  the  African  territories  of  Togoland, 

39  The  note  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  British  note  and  the  accompanying  draft 
trusteeship  agreements  for  Tanganyika,  the  Cameroons,  and  Togoland  and  stated 
that  “Both  the  note  and  the  draft  agreements  are  being  studied  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  reply  can  be  made  in  the  near  future.” 
(862S. 01/2-446) 
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British  Cameroons,  Tanganyika  and  Ruanda-Urundi 40  which  were 
forwarded  with  Mr.  Acheson’s  letter  of  March  29,  1946.41 

I  have  no  comment  to  make  as  to  the  substance  of  these  agreements. 
However,  a  question  will  arise  at  the  time  they  are  presented  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  whether 
the  United  States  should  assert  that  it  is  a  state  directly  concerned 
with  respect  to  these  territories.  I  believe  that  the  United  States  has 
no  real  interest  in  these  territories  other  than  a  general  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  their  inhabitants. 

I  further  believe  that  any  assertions  by  the  United  States  of  direct 
concern  in  these  territories  might  well  serve  as  a  precedent  for  other 
nations  voicing  their  direct  concern  with  respect  to  trusteeship  for 
Pacific  islands  in  which  we  have  a  definite  strategic  interest.  Inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  view  of  the  Navy  Department  that  the  number  of  states 
directly  concerned  in  Pacific  islands  trusteeships  should  be  kept  to 
a  minimum,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  most  unwise 
for  the  United  States  to  assert  that  it  is  directly  concerned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  four  African  territories.42 

Sincerely  yours,  James  Forrestal 


“The  Belgian  Foreign  Ministry  had  on  January  30  transmitted  to  the  TJ.S. 
Embassy  in  Brussels  draft  terms  of  agreement  for  the  Belgian  mandated  territory 
of  Ruanda-Urundi;  it  was  requested  in  a  covering  note  that  this  text  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  U.S.  Government  for  its  information.  The  draft  of  the  proposed 
agreement  was  transmitted  to  the  Department  in  Brussels  despatch  1151,  Febru¬ 
ary  6,  received  February  13,  neither  printed.  (501. BE/2-646) 

41  Not  printed.  Copies  of  the  draft  trusteeship  agreements  were  forwarded  also 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Acting  Secretary 
informed  the  three  Secretaries  that  “I  should  be  pleased  to  receive  at  this  time 
any  comments  which  you  may  care  to  make  concerning  them.”  (862P. 01/3-2946) 

42  In  a  letter  of  April  10  the  Secretary  of  War  (Patterson)  responded  that 
‘‘There  appears  to  be  no  matter  in  these  proposed  agreements  requiring  com¬ 
ment  from  the  military  point  of  view.”  He  then  went  on  to  say :  “However,  I 
feel  that  the  U.S.  position  concerning  the  submission  to  the  U.S.  Government  of 
these  draft  agreements  should  be  worked  out  with  concern  to  the  possible 
establishment  of  a  precedent  which  we  may  later  regard  as  unfortunate.  If  the 
U.S.  Government  were  to  acquiesce  in  regarding  this  country  as  a  ‘state  directly 
concerned’  under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  in  preliminary  trusteeship  moves 
with  respect  to  such  areas  as  Togoland,  British  Cameroons,  Tanganyika  and 
Ruanda-Urundi,  a  precedent  might  well  be  established  which  would  make  diffi¬ 
cult  our  own  application  of  a  more  restrictive  definition  for  ‘directly  concerned’ 
should  it  later  prove  desirable  to  do  so  in  connection  with  trusteeship  agreements 
applying  to  Pacific  islands,  or  other  areas  in  which  our  interests  are  particularly 
great.”  (S62P.01/4-1046) 
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Secretary’s  Staff  Committee  43  Files  :  Lot  122,  Box  13147 

Staff  Committee  Document  SC-192 44 

secret  [Washington,]  April  11,  1946. 

Policy  and  Procedures  Concerning  the  Negotiation  of 
Trusteeship  Agreements 

covering  note 

The  attached  document  44a  is  designed  to  assist  in  formulating  basic 
American  policy  on  trusteeship  matters  which  require  immediate 
decision. 

The  need  for  such  a  decision  is  urgent  because  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  transmitted  on  February  4,  1946  copies  of  draft  trusteeship 
agreements  for  Tanganyika,  Togoland,  and  the  Cameroons.  In  a 
covering  note  it  stated  that  these  draft  agreements  were  transmitted 
to  this  Government  for  its  “information”  and  “without  prejudice  to 
the  interpretation,  to  be  eventually  adopted,  of  the  phrase  ‘states 
directly  concerned’  Also,  the  Belgian  Government  transmitted  on 
January  30,  1946,  under  a  similar  covering  note,  a  copy  of  a  draft 
agreement  for  Ruanda-Urundi. 

A  reply  to  the  British  was  drafted  by  interested  Divisions  of  the 
Department,  stating  that  the  United  States  considered  itself  a  state 
directly  concerned  in  the  African  mandated  territories  because,  among 
other  reasons,  of  its  position  as  one  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers.  This  draft  reply  did  not  receive  the  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  interested  Offices ;  and  the  Secretary,  in  a  memorandum 
to  Mr.  Villard  dated  February  25,  1946,  expressed  the  view  that  it 
might  be  unwise  for  the  United  States  to  assert  a  claim  to  be  a  state 
directly  concerned  in  the  African  mandated  territories  “unless  there 
is  some  very  strong  reason”,  because  such  an  action  might  establish 
a  precedent  for  assertion  of  similar  rights  by  the  Soviet  and  British 
Governments  in  the  Pacific  Islands. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  4,  1946,  received  after  the  preparation  of 
these  papers,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  takes  the  position  that  “the 
number  of  states  directly  concerned  in  Pacific  islands  trusteeships 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum”  and  states  that  “any  assertion  by  the 
United  States  of  direct  concern  in  these  [African]  45  territories  might 
well  serve  as  a  precedent  for  other  nations  voicing  their  direct  concern 

43  The  Secretary’s  Staff  Committee  was  responsible  for  “advising  and  otherwise 
assisting  the  Secretary  of  State  in  determining  current  and  long-range  foreign 
policy”.  For  the  composition  of  this  committee,  see  footnote  46,  p.  569. 

41  Staff  Committee  document  SC-192  was  drafted  in  the  Division  of  Dependent 
Area  Affairs.  It  consisted  of  several  parts,  one  of  which,  this  covering  memo¬ 
randum,  is  printed  here.  Discussion  of  Memorandum  SC-192  by  the  Secretary’s 
Staff  Committee,  initially  scheduled  for  April  18,  was  taken  up  by  the  Committee 
at  a  meeting  especially  convoked  for  that  purpose  on  April  20 ;  for  minutes  of  this 
meeting,  see  inf  ra. 

441  Not  printed. 

45  Brackets  appear  in  the  source  text. 
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with  respect  to  trusteeship  for  Pacific  islands  in  which  we  have  a 
definite  strategic  interest”. 

In  as  much  as  any  definition  of  the  “states  directly  concerned”  in 
one  region  sets  a  precedent  for  some  other  region,  as  the  Secretary 
indicated,  a  group  of  officers  representing  interested  Offices  and  Divi¬ 
sions  met  several  times  to  consider  this  problem  again  in  its  broadest 
aspects.  They  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  probably  best  to 
consider  the  states  directly  concerned  in  the  mandated  territories  to 
be  the  five  Great  Powers,  as  successors  to  the  rights  of  the  Principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  the 
mandatory  state  if  it  is  not  such  a  power.  A  more  restrictive  definition 
would  be  difficult  to  secure  and  a  broader  definition  would  be  obviously 
undesirable. 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France,  as  signatories 
of  the  Italian  Armistice,  will  probably  in  any  event  claim  to  inherit  the 
rights  and  titles  which  Italy  holds  in  all  the  mandated  territories  as 
a  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Power;  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  China,  being  among  the  acceptors  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  surrender,  will  claim  to  share  in  the  rights  and  titles  that  Japan 
similarly  holds.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  United  States  could  succeed 
in  denying  these  claims.  It  was  felt,  moreover,  that  the  United  States 
can  most  effectively  protect  its  many  interests  in  Africa  and  advance 
its  general  objectives  regarding  dependent  peoples  by  asserting  its 
treaty  rights. 

With  regard  to  the  special  question  of  the  Japanese  Mandated 
Islands,  it  was  considered  that  inclusion  of  the  other  four  Great 
Powers  as  states  directly  concerned  in  these  islands  could  not  jeopard¬ 
ize  American  control  there.  Even  if  one  of  the  other  Great  Powers 
were  not  included  as  a  state  directly  concerned,  it  could  veto  a  stra¬ 
tegic-area  agreement  in  the  Security  Council.  ...  It  is  clear  that  if 
these  live  states  cannot  agree  on  the  terms  of  trusteeship  or  if  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  does  not  approve  the  agreement,  the  United  States  will  re¬ 
main  in  de  facto  control  of  the  islands.  The  group  agreed  that  when  the 
United  States  proposals  for  placing  the  islands  under  trusteeship  are 
submitted  to  the  other  states  directly  concerned,  these  proposals  should 
be  published  in  order  that  our  position  would  be  promptly  made  known. 

The  group  concluded  that  as  soon  as  American  policy  is  settled  the 
United  States  should  consult  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  France, 
as  the  remaining  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  regarding 
the  states  directly  concerned.  It  should  be  jirepared  to  agree  that  these 
three  Powers,  together  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  as  inheritors 
of  the  rights  which  Italy  and  Japan  hold  as  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  should  be  the  only  states  directly  concerned  in 
mandated  territories  and  that  these  five  Powers  should  consult  as  to 
whether  any  other  states  might  participate  in  the  negotiations  and 
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to  what  degree.  The  United  States  would,  however,  be  prepared  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  any  different  views  proposed  by  the  British 
or  the  French. 

It  is  suggested  that  after  the  Department  reaches  a  decision  on  these 
trusteeship  matters  it  should  forward  its  recommendations  to  the 
President  for  his  consideration,  with  the  suggestion  that  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  provisionally  approves  these  recommendations  the  Secretary 
should  seek  to  obtain,  through  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating 
Committee,  the  agreement  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  and  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


Secretary’s  Staff  Committee  Flies  :  Lot  122  :  Box  13147 

Minutes  of  the  One  Hundred  Ninety-Second  Meeting  of  the  Secretary' s 
Staff  Committee,  Washington,  April  20,  19J+6,  9 :  SO  a.  m. 

Present:46  The  Secretary  (presiding) 


The  Under  Secretary 
The  Counselor 
Messrs.  Benton 
Braden 
Clayton 

General  Hillclring 
Messrs.  McCormack 
Bussell 
Hiss 

Hickerson 
Henderson 
Vincent 
Gerig,  IS 
Gange 
Lewis 
Brown 


(for  Mr.  Dunn) 


48  The  Secretary’s  Staff  Committee  at  this  time,  in  addition  to  the  Secretary 
himself,  was  made  up  of  the  two  Under  Secretaries  (Acheson  and  Clayton),  the 
Counselor  of  the  Department  (Cohen),  the  Assistant  Secretaries  (Benton, 
Braden.  Hilldring  and  Russell),  the  Legal  Adviser  (not  present  at  this  meeting), 
the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Intelligence  and  Research  (Mc¬ 
Cormack),  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss)  in  lieu 
of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  International  Organization  and 
Security  Affairs  (there  was  no  incumbent  at  this  time),  and  the  Directors  or 
Deputy  Directors  of  certain  geographic  offices  (Hickerson,  Vincent  and  Hender¬ 
son),  in  lieu  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  European,  Far  Eastern,  and  Near 
Eastern  and  African  Affairs.  Mr.  O.  Benjamin  Gerig  was  present  at  this  meeting 
in  his  capacity  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs.  The  others 
named  were  present  presumably  in  the  capacity  of  secretariat  officials ;  Mr.  Lewis 
recorded  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 
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The  Committee  met  at  9 :  30  A.  M. 

Policy  and  Procedures  Concerning  the  Negotiation  of  Trusteeship 
Agreements  (Document  SC-192) 

Mr.  IIiss  presented  document  SC-19  2  47  making  recommendations 
regarding  policy  and  procedures  concerning  the  negotiation  of  trustee¬ 
ship  agreements.  The  immediate  problem,  Mr.  Hiss  said,  was  to 
formulate  our  position  as  to  which  are  the  “states  directly  concerned” 
in  such  agreements,  under  the  provisions  of  Article  79  of  the  Charter. 
Mr.  Hiss  said  that  the  British  Government  had  transmitted  to  this 
Government  on  February  4  copies  of  draft  trusteeship  agreements  for 
Tanganyika,  Togolancl  and  the  Cameroons,  and  on  January  30  the 
Belgian  Government  had  similarly  transmitted  a  draft  agreement  for 
Ruanda-Urundi.  The  agreements  were  transmitted  to  this  Govern¬ 
ment  for  its  “information”,  and  the  question  now  arose  as  to  how  this 
Government  should  reply — as  a  “state  directly  concerned”,  or  other¬ 
wise.  A  reply  would  have  to  be  made  soon,  or  this  Government  would 
be  accused  of  delaying  the  whole  trusteeship  program,  or  the  British 
and  Belgians  would  go  ahead  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  not 
interested. 

It  was  also  expected  that  the  French  Government  would  shortly 
transmit  to  us  copies  of  draft  agreements  for  the  F rench  mandates  in 
Africa. 

Mr.  Hiss  said  an  important  factor  in  the  problem  was  the  effect 
which  an  assertion  of  U.S.  claims  as  a  “state  directly  concerned”  in  all 
the  mandated  territories  would  have  on  the  policy  which  this  Govern¬ 
ment  may  wish  to  apply  to  the  Japanese  mandated  islands  in  the 
Pacific.  He  recalled  that  the  Secretary,  in  a  memorandum  of  February 
23,  1946  had  expressed  the  view  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  U.S. 
to  assert  a  claim  as  a  “state  directly  concerned”  in  the  African  man¬ 
dated  territories  unless  there  was  some  very  strong  reason,  because 
such  an  action  might  establish  a  precedent  for  assertion  of  similar 
rights  by  the  Soviet  and  British  Governments  in  the  Pacific  islands. 

Referring  to  Article  79  of  the  Charter,  Mr.  Hiss  said  that  it  had 
been  the  understanding  at  San  Francisco  that  the  mandatory  power 
was  obviously  a  “state  directly  concerned”,  while  others  directly  con¬ 
cerned  were  to  be  determined  by  diplomatic  negotiations.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  question  lay  in  the  fact  that  no  change  could  be  made 
in  a  trusteeship  agreement  except  with  the  consent  of  the  “states 
directly  concerned”.  Since  1921,  Mr.  Hiss  said,  this  Government  has 
taken  the  position  that  title  to  mandates  resides  in  the  Principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  whose  favor  Germany  renounced 
its  titles.  He  also  recalled  that  Secretary  Hughes  had  asserted  a  U.S. 


47  Supra. 
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interest  in  Turkish  territories  placed  under  mandate,  merely  on  the 
ground  of  our  war  effort  in  the  First  World  War.  The  U.S.  has  entered 
into  treaties  with  the  mandatory  powers,  based  on  this  legal  theory, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  modify  the  present  mandates  without 
United  States  assent.  At  San  Francisco  the  U.S.  took  the  position 
(informally)  that  we  would  certainly  be  a  “state  directly  concerned” 
in  all  mandates.  However  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  have 
recently  taken  the  position  that  the  United  States  should  not  assert 
claims  as  a  “state  directly  concerned”  in  the  African  mandates  since 
this  would  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  take  a  more  restrictive  position 
with  respect  to  Pacific  strategic  territories.  The  answer  to  this,  Mr. 
Hiss  said,  was  that  self-restraint  by  the  U.S.  would  not  cause  China 
or  the  Soviet  Union  to  exercise  corresponding  self-restraint.  Further¬ 
more  the  British  have  in  a  sense  already  foreclosed  this  question  by 
sending  copies  of  the  draft  African  agreements  to  us  and  to  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  thus  almost  inviting  claims  on  the  part  of 
those  powers  to  be  considered  “states  directly  concerned”.  If  we 
renounced  our  claims  with  respect  to  the  African  mandates,  we  might 
be  accused  of  foregoing  our  own  interests,  particularly  since  we  had 
taken  the  leading  part  in  formulating  the  whole  trusteeship  system. 
Congress  might  feel  that  our  treaty  rights  were  not  being  safeguarded, 
Mr.  Hiss  added.  Moreover  in  certain  areas  (e.g.  Palestine,  Western 
Samoa,  New  Guinea  and  Nauru)  if  we  do  not  assert  a  claim  as  a  “state 
directly  concerned”  we  have  no  treaty  rights. 

Mr.  Hiss  also  pointed  out  that  the  Army  and  Navy  are  concerned 
about  limiting  the  number  of  states  directly  concerned  in  Pacific 
territories  which  will  be  strategic  trusteeships.  Trusteeship  agreements 
for  these  areas  will  have  to  be  approved  by  all  members  of  the  Security 
Council  (including  China  and  the  Soviet  Union),  so  excluding  them 
at  the  formulation  stage  will  not  exclude  them  later. 

Mr.  Hiss  said  it  was  accordingly  recommended  that  we  consult  with 
the  British  and  French  regarding  the  definition  of  “states  directly 
concerned”.  In  these  consultations  we  would  take  the  following  general 
position  but  keep  an  open  mind  to  their  suggestions : 

(1)  With  respect  to  the  mandated  territories,  the  U.S.,  U.K.  and 
France  as  the  remaining  members  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers,  and  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  inheritors  of 
the  rights  of  Italy  and  Japan  as  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  should  be  “states  directly  concerned”. 

(2)  The  “states  directly  concerned”  in  the  Italian  colonies  are  the 
U.S.,  U.K.,  France  and  the  Soviet  Union  (in  accordance  with  the 
Italian  armistice). 

(3)  As  far  as  the  non-mandated  Pacific  territories  are  concerned, 
the  “states  directly  concerned”  are  the  acceptors  of  the  Japanese  sur¬ 
render  (US.,  U.K.,  Soviet  Union  and  China) . 
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(4)  The  five  powers  would  consult  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  to  determine 
any  other  “states  directly  concerned”,  or  any  others  to  be  consulted. 

Referring  to  the  argument  that  the  Big  Five  would  have  veto  power 
in  the  Security  Council  over  strategic  trusteeship  agreements,  and  that 
therefore  it  did  not  make  any  difference  whether  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  were  designated  as  “states  directly  concerned”,  The  Under 
Secretary  asked  if  our  position  would  not  be  prejudiced  if  we  ad¬ 
mitted  these  states  were  directly  concerned.  We  were  recognizing  a 
legal  right  on  their  part  which  might  prejudice  our  position  in  other 
places,  he  said.  Mr.  Hiss  said  that  if  we  did  not  recognize  this  legal 
right  we  would  be  basing  our  position  solely  on  the  right  of  conquest. 

The  Secretary  raised  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  non-man- 
dated  Japanese  islands  (e.g.  Okinawa)  in  the  event  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  did  not  approve  a  trusteeship  agreement  proposed  by  us.  The 
Counselor  said  there  would  presumably  be  a  preceding  step — the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  islands  in  the  peace  treaty.  If  we  do  not  agree  to  a  peace 
treaty  we  will  be  in  possession  of  the  islands  for  the  time  being. 

The  Counselor  emphasized  that  the  important  thing  to  consider 
was  the  status  of  “states  directly  concerned”.  If  this  meant  only  that 
such  states  should  be  consulted  in  advance  we  should  construe  the 
term  broadly,  but  in  fact  the  so-called  “states  directly  concerned” 
must  agree  before  a  trusteeship  agreement  can  even  be  submitted  to  the 
Security  Council  or  the  Trusteeship  Council.  Hence  the  more  narrowly 
we  construe  the  term  the  better.  In  so  doing,  however,  let  us  consult 
other  states  broadly  before  we  submit  the  drafts  to  the  approving 
authorities.  He  agreed  with  the  paper  that  if  we  broaden  the  definition 
to  include  ourselves  with  respect  to  all  mandates,  it  will  be  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  exclude  the  Soviet  Union  from  any  mandate.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  it  would  be  a  legitimate  construction  to  take  “states  directly 
concerned”  to  mean  only  the  state  immediately  administering  or  in 
control  of  the  territory.  As  many  states  as  were  interested  should  be 
consulted ,  however.  He  was  not  sure  that  the  fact  that  a  broader  con¬ 
ception  was  carried  away  from  San  Francisco  was  important.  How¬ 
ever,  he  said,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  Charter  refers  to  states 
directly  concerned,  in  the  plural,  and  it  also  refers  to  “agreement”  to 
be  reached  among  them.  Mr.  Hiss  added  that  the  Charter  provided 
that  terms  should  “be  agreed  upon  by  the  states  directly  concerned 
including  the  mandatory  power ”, 

The  Secretary,  after  reading  from  Article  79,  asked  how  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  “states  directly  concerned”  was  to  be  obtained  and  how  the 
“states  directly  concerned”  would  be  determined.  Mr.  Hickerson  (who 
had  been  an  adviser  to  the  American  Delegation  in  drafting  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Charter)  said  the  Charter  was  ambiguous  on  this  point, 
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and  he  said  that  frankly  he  thought  a  mistake  had  been  made.  He 
agreed  that  the  Army  and  Navy  wanted  all  the  Japanese  islands  to  be 
strategic  areas  and  hence  all  the  “Big  Five”  states  would  have  a  veto. 
He  said  he  thought  the  most  that  should  be  done  now  was  to  con¬ 
sult  realistically  with  the  British  and  French,  without  taking  a  formal 
position,  to  see  what  they  have  in  mind.  He  pointed  out  that  the  British 
had  transmitted  the  draft  agreements  regarding  the  African  mandates 
to  us  for  “information”  and  “without  prejudice  to  the  interpretation 
.  .  .  of  ‘states  directly  concerned’  ”.  He  noted  that  the  trusteeships 
proposed  by  the  British  were  for  non-strategic  areas,  and  said  that  if 
we  take  the  position  with  respect  to  them  that  all  the  “Big  Five”  are 
“states  directly  concerned”,  we  will  in  effect  be  extending  the  “Big 
Five”  veto  power  to  the  General  Assembly  (which  has  authority  over 
non-strategic  trusteeships).  Mr.  Hickerson  said  he  thought  the  posi¬ 
tion  suggested  by  the  Counselor  (see  above)  was  preferable. 

Mr.  Hiss  pointed  out  that  the  veto  would  not  be  that  of  the  “Big 
Five”,  but  of  the  “states  directly  concerned”.  Moreover,  the  veto  is 
negative.  It  is  to  no  one’s  interest  except  that  of  the  mandatory  power 
to  exercise  the  veto.  In  fact  the  veto  is  being  extended  beyond  the  “Big 
Five”  in  this  respect  to  other  countries,  e.g.  South  Africa. 

The  Counselor  said  he  was  not  at  all  sure  it  would  work  out  this 
way.  The  position  outlined  by  Mr.  Hiss  generally  assumes  our  right  to 
a  veto  even  before  an  agreement  goes  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  or  the 
Security  Council,  and  this  would  give  us  great  influence.  If  it  were 
necessary  for  a  compromise  to  be  reached  before  the  agreement  went  to 
the  appropriate  United  Nations  organ,  our  position  would  be  on  record 
and  hence  compromised  before  the  matter  comes  up  in  that  organ. 
Mr.  Hiss  suggested  we  could  waive  our  rights  at  the  earlier  stage  in 
the  interest  of  reaching  an  agreement  for  the  higher  body  to  consider 
rather  than  to  waive  them  in  a  broad  way  prior  to  the  consideration  of 
an  agreement.  The  Counselor  emphasized  his  feeling  that  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  reach  mutual  agreement  if  “states  directly  concerned” 
were  kept  to  the  minimum  and  others  interested  were  merely  consulted. 
The  mandatory  state  could  introduce  the  draft  agreement.  He  referred 
to  Palestine  as  an  example — if  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
accepted  as  “states  directly  concerned”,  there  would  be  others  who 
would  claim  equal  concern.  He  said  he  opposed  drawing  such  a  sharp 
line  between  (a)  legal  right  to  participate  in  the  drafting  and  con¬ 
curring  on  a  trusteeship  agreement  and  ( b )  consultation  on  such 
agreements  prior  to  their  submission  to  the  Security  Council  or  General 
Assembly. 

Mr.  Hiss  said  his  proposal  was  designed  to  restrict  the  number  of 
“states  directly  concerned”  as  much  as  feasible,  but  it  was  felt  that 
there  would  have  to  be  four  or  five  such  states  in  each  case.  He  also 
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re-emphasized  his  belief  that  it  did  not  follow  that  other  states  would 
give  up  their  claims  merely  because  we  did  so.  Mr.  Hickerson  sug¬ 
gested  we  could  find  this  out  by  consultation  with  U.K.  and  France, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  mandated  areas  were  concerned.  If  a  draft  agree¬ 
ment  goes  into  the  General  Assembly  with  only  the  mandatory  pushing 
it  the  result  will  be  negotiating  with  50  states  in  order  to  get  approval. 
Mr.  Hiss  said  his  recommendation  provided  for  this  consultation,  but 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  such  consultation  we  must  have  prior  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  the  concept  of  “states  directly  concerned”. 

Mr.  Hiss  suggested  that  timing  was  a  further  consideration.  If  a 
trusteeship  agreement  were  turned  into  the  General  Assembly  by  the 
mandatory  with  the  approval  of  only  that  mandatory  (as  proposed  by 
the  Counselor)  the  task  of  getting  the  agreement  approved  promptly 
by  the  51  members  would  be  much  more  difficult  than  if  it  had  been 
previously  approved  by  all  those  directly  concerned.  The  Under 
Secretary  said  he  did  not  think  speed  was  particularly  important. 

Mr.  Henderson  asked  whether  Counselor’s  proposal  was  feasible 
in  view  of  the  specific  reference  in  the  Charter  to  the  plural,  “ states 
directly  concerned”.  The  Counselor  said  that  while  the  language 
seemed  to  indicate  several  states,  the  same  language  applied  to  the 
voluntary  placing  of  colonies  under  trusteeship  by  a  colonial  power, 
and  it  would  be  strange  to  require  the  agreement  of  others  for  such 
trusteeships.  Mr.  Henderson  said  he  thought  the  Counselor’s  pro¬ 
posal  was  a  very  good  one. 

The  Counselor  said  he  would  also  think  that  we  should  get  agree¬ 
ment  that  trusteeship  agreements  would  be  submitted  to  certain  groups 
of  interested  states  for  their  views. 

Mr.  Hickerson  said  he  had  discussed  the  whole  problem,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  'Western  Samoa  (for  U.S.  base  rights) ,  with  the  New  Zealand 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Fraser.  He  (Fraser)  does  not  hold  a  legalistic 
interpretation  of  Article  79  but  feels  determination  should  be  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  and  the  number  of  “states  directly  concerned”  kept  to  the 
minimum.  With  regard  to  Western  Samoa  he  would  prefer  to  consult 
only  the  United  States  but  recognizes  that  Australia  will  also  have 
to  be  consulted.  Because  Fraser  is  concerned  about  a  tendency  of  Great 
Britain  to  retire  from  the  Pacific,  he  would  also  like  to  see  Britain 
assert  a  claim  as  a  “state  directly  concerned”  in  Samoa. 

The  Under  Secretary  asked  whether  there  was  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Japanese  mandated  territories  and  other  separated  Japanese 
territories,  in  so  far  as  this  problem  was  concerned.  Mr.  Hickerson 
thought  there  might  be.  The  Counselor  pointed  out  that  claims  in 
the  mandates  go  back  to  Versailles,  whereas  a  new  treaty  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  dispose  of  the  other  Japanese  territories.  He  said  there  were 
no  specific  pertinent  references  in  the  Japanese  surrender  terms.  The 
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Under  Secretary  said  he  assumed  the  Russians  would  not  advance 
claims  regarding  the  non-mandated  territories  because  of  the  Kuriles 
(which  they  now  hold).  The  Counselor  asked  whether  there  was 
any  reference  in  the  Yalta  minutes  which  would  bear  out  his  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  disposition  of  the  Kuriles  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union 
was  all  they  were  to  get  from  Japan.  The  Secretary  said  the  Yalta 
agreement  merely  provided  that  the  Kuriles  “shall  be  handed  over”  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  only  argument  which  can  be  derived  from 
this  is  that  no  claim  to  anything  additional  was  advanced  by  the 
Soviet  Union  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hickerson,  referring  to  the  strategic  trusteeships  we  propose 
to  establish  over  the  Japanese  mandated  islands,  said  a  question  of 
tactics  was  involved — whether  we  want  the  main  discussion  at  the 
negotiating  stage,  or  in  the  Security  Council.  He  said  the  Department’s 
experts  on  Russia  felt  that  tactically  our  position  would  be  a  little 
better  if  we  should  be  blocked,  to  have  it  come  in  the  Security  Council 
acting  before  the  world  rather  than  at  the  negotiation  stage.  The 
Secretary  said  he  agreed  with  this  line  of  reasoning — the  quicker  the 
matter  went  to  the  Security  Council,  the  better  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Hickerson  said  he  had  a  formula  which  he  had  proposed  in 
previous  inter-office  discussions  of  the  problem.  He  favored  consulting 
the  British  and  French,  and  our  course  might  be  altered  by  their 
views,  but  assuming  they  still  want  to  “dodge”  the  issue  of  “states 
directly  concerned”,  he  would  propose  going  directly  to  the  Security 
Council  with  trusteeship  agreements  for  the  Japanese  islands.  We 
would  say  that  these  are  being  presented  for  approval  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  interpretation  of  “states  directly  concerned”,  and  that  we 
know  that  all  possible  states  directly  concerned  are  in  the  Security 
Council,  except  New  Zealand  which  has  been  consulted  and  approves. 
Then  the  whole  discussion  will  be  in  the  Security  Council,  and  open. 

The  Secretary  said  that  if  we  followed  the  course  recommended  by 
Mr.  Hiss,  and  encountered  the  usual  delays  in  the  preliminary  stage, 
we  could  then  follow  the  procedure  suggested  by  Mr.  Hickerson,  with 
perhaps  a  prior  thirty-day  notice  of  our  intention  to  submit  the  draft 
to  the  Security  Council.  We  should  try  to  get  agreement  before  going 
to  the  Security  Council  but  not  let  the  matter  be  indefinitely  delayed. 

The  Under  Secretary  again  raised  the  question  whether  our  future 
position  was  not  prejudiced  if  we  recognize  as  legal  rights  the  interests 
of  certain  other  states  in  the  mandated  areas  as  “states  directly  con¬ 
cerned”.  If  an  agreement  should  be  defeated  by  a  veto  in  the  Security 
Council  then  in  subsequent  action  we  would  have  to  take  account  of 
the  fact  that  we  had  recognized  their  interest  in  the  territory.  Mr. 
Hiss  said  that  if  we  base  our  claim  solely  on  conquest,  and  a  trustee¬ 
ship  agreement  is  not  approved,  we  will  have  no  leg:al  claim.  Mr. 
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Hickerson  questioned  this.  Referring  to  the  Marianas,  he  said  Ger¬ 
many  had  the  last  clear-cut  title.  She  surrendered  it  to  the  Principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  They  gave  a  mandate  to  Japan,  but 
Japan  did  not  acquire  sovereignty.  We  have  driven  out  the  Japanese 
and  are  in  possession  of  the  islands,  but  who  has  title?  Mr.  Hicker¬ 
son  said  it  was  obviously  cloudy.  He  would  hope  we  could  reach  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan,  but  if  not,  we  are  in  de  facto 
control.  The  Counselor  said  he  thought  we  should  avoid  asserting  the 
right  of  conquest  over  a  mandated  territory.  Mr.  Hiss  said  we  would 
have  to  admit  Japan  had  had  some  sort  of  title  if  we  base  our  claim 
only  on  conquest. 

Mr.  Hiss  said  the  immediate  question  was  the  reply  to  be  made  to 
the  British  and  Belgians,  and  to  the  French  when  they  ask.  He  said  he 
assumed  from  the  discussion  that  the  Department  was  not  prepared 
to  assert  the  position  that  the  U.S.  is  a  “state  directly  concerned”  in 
all  the  mandated  territories  on  a  legal  basis.  He  asked  whether  we 
could  say  that  this  has  been  the  U.S.  position  but  we  are  not  now 
asserting  it,  and  give  them  our  comments  on  the  proposed  agreements 
on  their  merits  without  asserting  it. 

The  Under  Secretary  asked  why  we  should  say  this  has  been  our 
position.  To  do  so  assumes  it  is  the  legal  position  but  we  are  not  assert¬ 
ing  it,  he  pointed  out,  and  we  might  wish  to  say  it  was  not  the  legal 
position.  Mr.  Hiss  said  it  has  in  fact  been  our  position  for  more  than 
20  years,  and  he  thought  we  should  not  waive  it  out  of  hand  in  the 
hopes  that  other  states  would  renounce  similar  interests. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  we  could  assert  a  right  under  existing  treaties 
as  a  “state  directly  concerned”  in  Tanganyika  but  he  did  not  think  the 
Soviet  Union  or  China  could  assert  a  legal  claim  either  there  or  in  the 
Japanese  mandated  islands.  Their  claims  would  have  to  be  based 
on  agreements  yet  to  be  made.  Mr.  PIickerson  said  we  could  waive  our 
rights  with  respect  to  Tanganyika  and  rely  on  expressing  our  views 
in  the  General  Assembly.  The  Under  Secretary  said  he  would  prefer 
neither  to  waive  or  claim  rights — but  merely  to  reply  because  we  have 
been  consulted. 

The  Counselor  then  proposed  that  in  its  reply  to  the  British  and 
Belgian  communications  on  certain  proposed  trusteeship  agreements 
this  Government  should  reserve  its  legal  right  under  existing  treaties 
and  that  its  observations  on  these  proposed  agreements  should  be  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  its  claims  as  a  “state  directly  concerned”.  He  further 
proposed  that  this  Government  should  discuss  the  problem  of  defining 
“states  directly  concerned”  with  the  British  and  French  and  should 
take  the  position  that  the  conclusion  of  trusteeship  agreements  would 
be  facilitated  by  defining  this  term  as  narrowly  as  possible,  and  that 
if  this  is  agreed  to  this  Government  would  propose  consultation  with 
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as  many  states  as  have  a  legitimate  interest  in  any  particular  trustee¬ 
ship  agreement. 

The  Secretary  said  he  thought  this  might  take  care  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  situation. 

Mr.  Hiss  suggested  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  should  also  be 
consulted  regarding  their  views  and  to  try  to  show  them  how  those 
views  may  not  be  as  valid  as  they  think.  The  Under  Secretary  said 
he  thought  their  views  were  pretty  valid. 

The  agreement  of  the  Committee  was  recorded  as  follows : 

agreed  that  in  its  reply  to  the  British  and  Belgian  communica¬ 
tions  on  certain  proposed  trusteeship  agreements  this  Government 
should  reserve  its  legal  rights  under  existing  treaties  and  that  its 
observations  on  these  proposed  agreements  should  be  without 
prejudice  to  its  claims  as  a  “state  directly  concerned”. 

agreed  further  that  this  Government  should  discuss  the  problem 
of  defining  “states  directly  concerned”  with  the  British  and  French 
and  should  take  the  position  that  the  conclusion  of  trusteeship  agree¬ 
ments  would  be  facilitated  by  defining  this  term  as  narrowly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  that  if  this  is  agreed  to  this  Government  would  propose 
consultation  with  as  many  states  as  have  a  legitimate  interest  in  any 
particular  trusteeship  agreement. 

agreed  that  there  should  be  consultation  with  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  to  ascertain  their  views  regarding  the  position  the  De¬ 
partment  proposes  to  take  in  defining  “states  directly  concerned”  and 
regarding  the  areas  which  this  Government  will  propose  should  be 
placed  under  the  trusteeship  system,  it  being  understood  that  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  reach  agreement  on  these  matters,  the  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee  should  consider  the  matter  again. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10  :  40  A.  M. 

S62S. 01/2-446 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  British  Ambassador  ( Halifax ) 
secret  Washington,  May  7,  1946. 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  further  to  your  communica¬ 
tion  of  February  4,  1946  (No.  71;  Ref.  419/19/46)  in  which  His 
Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  transmitted  to  this 
Government  drafts  of  the  terms  under  which  the  United  Kingdom 
proposes  to  place  the  mandated  territories  of  Tanganyika,  Cameroons 
and  Togoland  under  the  trusteeship  system  of  the  United  Nations  in 
accordance  with  Article  77  of  the  Charter. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  appreciates  the  initiative 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
a  view  to  the  early  establishment  of  the  trusteeship  system  as  con¬ 
templated  in  the  Charter.  This  Government  notes  that  the  draft  terms 
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of  trusteeship  have  been  transmitted  to  the  United  States  Government 
“for  their  information”  and  “without  prejudice  to  the  interpretation 
to  be  eventually  adopted  of  the  phrase  ‘states  directly  concerned’  in 
Article  79  of  the  Charter”. 

This  Government  has  carefully  examined  the  draft  terms  of  trustee¬ 
ship  proposed  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  takes  this  opportunity  to  transmit  certain  comments  on  these  draft 
agreements  which  are  outlined  in  the  attachment  appended  hereto.48 
These  comments  pertain  largely  to  changes  which  it  is  believed  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  to  be  desirable  since  the  original  mandate  charters 
were  adopted  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  We  hope  that  these  suggested 
changes  and  additions  may  find  ready  acceptance  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  since  in  many  cases  the  proposed  changes  or 
additions  are  in  effect  a  codification  of  practices  already  adopted  by 
His  Majesty’s  Government.  Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  these  terms 
as  broadened  might  serve  as  a  useful  guide  when  the  terms  of  trustee¬ 
ship  for  other  territories  are  being  drawn  up. 

In  transmitting  these  comments,  the  United  States  Government 
does  so  without  reference  to  the  determination  of  the  phrase  “states 
directly  concerned”.  The  position  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect 
remains  what  it  has  been  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  namely,  that 
it  has  special  and  specific  rights  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and 
as  a  party  to  certain  bilateral  treaties,  including  treaties  with  the 
United  Kingdom  concerning  the  mandated  territories.  The  United 
States  believes  that  by  virtue  of  this  position  it  is  entitled  to  be  one  of 
the  “states  directly  concerned”  in  all  mandated  territories. 

However,  it  is  the  view  of  this  Government  that  in  the  interest  of 
speeding  up  conclusion  of  trusteeship  agreements  it  would  be  desirable 
to  limit  the  number  of  negotiating  states  to  a  minimum,  and  in  line 
with  this  principle  it  is  felt  that  the  most  desirable  procedure  would 
be  that  the  present  mandatory  powers  should  propose  draft  terms  of 
trusteeship  and  that  other  particularly  interested  powers  should  be 
consulted  in  regard  to  these  terms  before  they  are  actually  submitted 
to  the  General  Assembly  for  approval. 

This  procedure  is  proposed  on  the  condition  that  the  other  interested 
powers  agree  to  the  principle  of  consultation  as  described  above  with¬ 
out  pressing  claims  to  be  signatories  to  the  terms  of  trusteeship  for 
the  African  territories  in  question. 

This  Government  further  believes  that  a  useful  purpose  might  be 
served  if  informal  discussions  could  take  place  very  soon  with  His 
Majesty’s  Government  in  order  to  explore  these  and  other  aspects  of 
this  subject.  This  would  also  afford  an  opportunity  to  consult  together 
in  regard  to  the  draft  terms  of  trusteeship.  Such  discussions  might 

48  Printed  as  a  separate  memorandum,  infra. 
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take  place  either  in  London  or,  if  desired,  in  Washington,  and  would, 
we  believe,  expedite  matters  so  that  a  number  of  draft  trusteeship 
agreements  could  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  in  September, 
thus  enabling  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  be  constituted  at  that  time. 
It  is  our  intention  also  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  question  of  the  most  effective  procedure  for  concluding 
the  agreements.49 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration.  Dean  Acheson 

862S. 00/5-746 

Memorandum  Accompanying  Note  From  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  British  Ambassador ,  May  7,  19f6  50 


Comments  on  the  Draft  Terms  of  Trusteeship  for  Tanganyika, 

AND  THE  CaMEROONS  AND  TOGOLAND  UNDER  BRITISH  MANDATE  51 

(Note :  The  comments  which  follow  apply  equally  to  the  draft  terms 
of  trusteeship  for  Tanganyika,  the  Cameroons,  and  Togoland,  since  it 
is  noted  that  these  terms  are  identical  with  the  exception  of  Articles 
5  and  6  and  the  definition  of  boundaries  contained  in  Article  1  of 
each  draft  agreement.) 

Article  la  (new) 

Comment. — In  view  of  the  uncertainty  under  the  mandates  system 
with  respect  to  the  location  of  rights  and  titles  to  mandated  territories, 
the  following  wording  is  suggested  as  clarification  of  this  matter : 

“Upon  the  approval  of  these  terms  of  trusteeship  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  all 

49  The  same  note,  mutatis  mutandis,  was  transmitted  to  the  Belgian  Ambassador 
(Silvercruys)  on  May  14  (880.014/2-346).  A  note  to  the  French  Ambassador 
(Bonnet)  on  May  13  described  the  approach  made  by  the  British  and  Belgian 
Governments,  set  forth  the  position  of  this  Government  in  general  terms,  and 
without  referring  directly  to  the  fact  that  no  draft  terms  had  been  submitted 
to  this  Government  by  the  French  Government  proposed  “informal  discus¬ 
sions  .  .  .  very  soon-’  either  in  Paris  or  Washington  (862P.01/5— 1346) .  The 
essential  information  regarding  these  notes  was  forwarded  to  the  Ambassador 
in  France  (Caffery)  in  telegram  2360,  May  15,  8  p.  m.,  the  Department  indicat¬ 
ing  that  it  “would  welcome  any  information  you  can  obtain  informally  re  French 
plans  for  negotiating  trusteeship  agreements  for  Togoland  and  Cameroons  (urtel 
605  Feb  7)  [not  printed]  and  French  views  on  states  directly  concerned.” 
(862P.01/2-746)  In  telegram  3829,  May  8,  5  p.  m.,  to  London,  Ambassador  Harri- 
man  was  informed  of  the  May  7  note  to  Lord  Halifax  and  was  requested  to 
“inquire  whether  other  Governments  to  which  British  sent  draft  agreements 
either  as  states  directly  concerned  or  for  information  have  yet  replied  and,  if  so, 
what  position  they  have  taken  re  states  directly  concerned  and  draft  terms  of 
trusteeship.”  (862P. 01/4-2946)  The  same  telegram,  mutatis  mutandis,  was  sent 
to  Brussels  on  May  15  (telegram  515,  File  No.  862.01/5-946) . 

60  Drafted  in  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs. 

61  References  are  to  texts  that  are  printed  in  British  Cmd.  6840  and  6863, 
particularly  to  Annex  IV  of  the  former,  “Draft  Terms  of  Trusteeship  for 
Tanganyika”. 

310-101 — 72- 
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rights  and  titles  in  the  trust  territory  shall  thereupon  be  vested  in  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations  shall  exercise  these  rights  as 
trustee  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory.” 

Article  5 

Comment. — With  respect  to  paragraph  (&),  it  is  suggested  that  the 
qualifying  words  “ with  the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly  or  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council"1  should  be  inserted  after  the  words  “shall  be 
entitled”.  At  the  end  of  this  clause,  consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  the  insertion  of  the  words  “and  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement ”. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  words  “under  his  sovereignty  or  control”  be 
eliminated  in  order  not  to  bar  future  arrangements  of  this  character 
which  might  include  areas  not  under  British  sovereignty  or  control. 
Consideration  might  be  given  to  establishing  this  clause  as  a  separate 
Article  to  follow  Article  5.  An  additional  clause  should  be  inserted 
sustaining  the  validity  of  arrangements  of  this  character  already 
established. 

It  is  suggested  that  paragraph  (c)  be  replaced  by  the  following 
three  paragraphs : 

“(1)  may  establish  and  use  military,  naval  and  air  bases,  erect 
fortifications,  and  station  and  employ  its  own  forces  in  the  trust  terri¬ 
tory  in  carrying  out  its  obligations  toward  the  Security  Council  as  well 
as  for  local  defence  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  within  the 
trust  territory. 

(2)  may  enlist  volunteer  forces  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
obligations  toward  the  Security  Council  and  for  local  defence  and  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  within  the  trust  territory;  and 

(3)  shall  use  such  forces  only  within  the  trust  territory  except  upon 
the  call  of  the  Security  Council  in  accordance  with  any  special  agree¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Administering  Authority  under  Article  43  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and,  in  recruiting  such  forces,  shall  take 
care  that,  except  in  case  of  a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security, 
as  determined  by  the  Security  Council,  enlistments  shall  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  such  numbers  as  to  disrupt  the  economic  life  of  the  territory.” 

Article  6 

Comment. — It  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  of  considerable  value 
to  specify  in  greater  detail  the  steps  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  will  accomplish  their  progressive  development  towards  self- 
government  or  independence.  Such  provisions  would  take  account  of 
the  great  interest  of  peoples  throughout  the  world  in  the  procedures 
and  techniques  for  the  development  of  political  expression  and  polit¬ 
ical  institutions  in  non-self-governing  areas.  To  this  end,  the  following 
revision  of  Article  6  is  suggested : 

“1.  The  Administering  Authority  shall  foster  the  development  of 
political  institutions  suited  to  the  trust  territory  and  shall  promote 
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the  progressive  development  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory 
towards  self-government  or  independence  in  accordance  with  Article 
76(b)  of  the  Charter  by : 

(a)  providing  for  increasing  participation  of  citizens  of  the 
trust  territory  in  administrative  and  other  governmental 
positions ; 

( h )  establishing  advisory  and  legislative  bodies  on  a  local  and  a 
territory-wide  basis  in  the  trust  territory,  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  territory  and  its  peoples; 

(c)  developing  the  use  of  popular  election  in  the  trust  terri¬ 
tory,  with  progressive  widening  of  the  franchise; 

( d )  extending  to  all  citizens  of  the  trust  territory  eligibility  to 
hold  appointive  and  elective  office;  and 

( e )  developing  legislative,  administrative,  and  budgetary  au¬ 
tonomy  for  the  trust  territory. 

2.  At  intervals  not  exceeding  five  years,  beginning  in  194 — ,  the 
Trusteeship  Council  in  consultation  with  the  Administering  Author¬ 
ity  shall  survey  the  development  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
trust  territory  and  the  capacity  for  self-government  achieved  by  its 
inhabitants,  and  shall  report  thereon  to  the  General  Assembly. 

3.  At  such  time  as  the  General  Assembly  shall  find  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  trust  territory  are  ready  for  self-government  it  may  make 
recommendations  to  the  signatories  as  to  the  form  which  self- 
government  shall  take." 

Article  7 

Comment. — With  respect  to  the  application  of  international  con¬ 
ventions  to  the  territories,  it  is  believed  that  the  approach  followed 
in  Article  9  of  the  Mandate  for  Tanganyika  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
abbreviated  form  of  Article  7  of  the  draft  terms,  with  the  addition  of 
references  to  conventions  dealing  with  labor  and  health. 

Article  8 

Comment. — It  is  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  use 
of  the  expression  “land  and  resources''1  rather  than  merely  “land” 
throughout  this  Article  in  order  to  safeguard  the  transfer  of  not  only 
land  but  also  of  the  sub-surface  resources. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  the  expression  used  in  the  terms  of 
mandate,  “previous  consent”,  be  retained  in  the  second  sentence  of  this 
Article. 

It  is  also  proposed  tentatively  that  the  guarantees  of  the  terms  of 
mandate  relating  to  usury  be  maintained. 

Article  8 a  (new) 

Comment. — In  the  implementation  of  the  objective  of  the  trustee¬ 
ship  system  “to  promote  the  .  .  .  economic  .  .  .  advancement  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  trust  territories”,  it  seems  desirable,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  objective  to  promote  the  political  advancement  of  the  inhabi- 
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tants,  to  specify  in  some  detail  the  steps  which  the  Administering 
Authority  should  take  in  the  achievement  of  this  objective.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  items  which  are  included  below  in  the  suggested  Article 
represent  for  the  most  part  statements  of  programs  or  plans  which 
are  already  in  existence  with  respect  to  these  territories.  However,  it 
is  strongly  urged  that  a  valuable  service  may  be  performed  through 
these  first  trusteeship  agreements  by  the  formalizing  of  high  standards 
of  administrative  practice.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  following  de¬ 
tailed  Article  is  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  terms  of  trusteeship : 

“To  promote  the  economic  advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
trust  territory,  the  Administering  Authority  shall : 

(a)  regulate  the  development  of  natural  resources,  including 
the  use  of  land  and  mineral  resources,  in  accordance  with  sound 
conservation  principles  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  trust  territory ; 

(b)  encourage  the  development  of  efficient  agriculture  and  in¬ 
dustry,  including  diversification  wherever  desirable  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  inhabitants ; 

(e)  facilitate  the  access  of  the  inhabitants  to  capital  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  needed  for  economic  development ; 

(cl)  assist  the  inhabitants,  so  far  as  feasible,  to  become  qualified 
for  and  to  obtain  employment  in  all  occupations,  employments, 
and  professions  without  discrimination ; 

( e )  assist  the  inhabitants  to  participate  in  the  world  economy 
by  permitting  them  to  supply  their  needs  from  and  to  sell  their 
produce  in  the  most  favorable  markets ; 

(/)  prevent  the  economic  development  of  the  trust  territory 
from  being  distorted  or  retarded  for  the  benefit  of  other  peoples  or 
territories ; 

(g)  protect  the  inhabitants  against  the  loss  of  their  lands  and 
ocupations ; 

( h )  assist  the  inhabitants  to  become  progressively  free  to  man¬ 
age  their  own  economic  affairs  subject  only  to  the  requirements  of 
a  sound  international  economy ;  and 

( i )  institute  such  other  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  economic  advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust 
territory.” 

Article  9 

Comment. — It  is  believed  that  the  insertion  of  the  word  “  Indus  trial'’’ 
after  the  word  “economic”  in  the  introductory  clause  of  the  Article 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  broadening  the  scope  of  these  pro¬ 
visions  on  equal  treatment.  This  terminology  would  follow  the  Man¬ 
dates  Agreements.  The  introductory  clause  should  end  with  the  word 
“nationals”.  Paragraphs  (a),  (&),  and  ( c )  should  be  independent 
subsections. 

In  order  to  make  it  wholly  clear  that  aviation  rights  are  included 
within  these  commercial  equality  clauses,  paragraph  (a)  of  Article 
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9  should  be  amended  by  the  insertion  of  the  phrase  “ including  free¬ 
dom  of  transit  and  navigation  by  airv  after  the  phrase  “freedom  of 
transit  and  navigation”. 

Article  11 

Comment. — The  necessity  of  making  a  provision  for  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory  with  respect  to  eco¬ 
nomic  and  commercial  matters  is  fully  appreciated  and  concurred  in 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  phrase  “the  application  of  a  more  advantageous  regime”  is  not 
susceptible  of  precise  definition.  Moreover,  under  the  commercial 
policy  followed  by  the  United  States  Government,  while  it  is  quite 
feasible  to  agree  to  most-favored-nation  treatment  for  a  trust  territory, 
it  would  be  most  difficult  for  this  Government  to  accept  an  undertaking 
by  which  its  rights  would  depend  upon  a  determination  of  whether 
a  “more  advantageous  regime”  existed  in  a  trust  territory  for  the 
United  States  and  its  nationals  than  was  in  existence  in  the  United 
States  for  the  trust  territory  and  its  nationals.  The  following  pro¬ 
vision  is  therefore  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  wording 
of  this  Article : 

“Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  entitle  any  member  of  the  United 
Nations  to  claim  for  itself  or  for  its  nationals,  companies  and  asso¬ 
ciations  the  benefits  of  Article  9  of  this  agreement  in  any  respect  in 
which  it  does  not  give  to  the  nationals,  companies  and  associations 

of  - - - -  equality  of  treatment  with  the  nationals,  companies, 

and  associations  of  any  other  state.” 

Article  11a  (new) 

Comment.- — As  an  amplification  of  the  objective  stated  in  Article 
76(5)  “to  promote  the  .  .  .  social  .  .  .  advancement  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  trust  territories,”  it  is  suggested  that  the  following  detailed 
provisions  might  be  inserted  as  a  new  Article  in  the  terms  of  agree¬ 
ment.  Again,  in  many  cases  these  items  represent  policies  already  in 
effect  with  respect  to  Tanganyika,  Togoland,  and  Cameroons: 

“To  promote  the  social  advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust 
territory,  the  Administering  Authority  shall : 

( a)  protect  the  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  of  all  el ements 
in  the  population  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language, 
or  religion; 

( b )  prohibit  all  forms  of  slavery  and  slave-trading; 

(c)  prohibit  all  forms  of  forced  or  compulsory  labor  except 
when  necessary  for  essential  public  works  and  services  as  specifi¬ 
cally  authorized  by  the  local  administration,  with  adequate  re¬ 
muneration,  with  adequate  protection  of  the  welfare  of  the 
workers,  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Forced 
Labor  Convention,  1930 ; 
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( d )  promote  the  progressive  elimination  of  recruiting  of  work¬ 
ers  and  the  development  of  the  spontaneous  offer  of  labor  in  giving 
effect  to  the  principles  of  the  Elimination  of  Recruiting  Recom¬ 
mendation,  1936; 

(e)  prohibit  penal  sanctions  for  breach  of  contract  of 
employment ; 

(/)  promote  employment  at  adequate  wages,  improve  working 
conditions,  assure  freedom  of  association  and,  where  feasible,  en¬ 
courage  collective  bargaining  and  provide  needed  social  insurance 
and  social  services ; 

(g)  protect  the  health  of  the  people  through  improvement  of 
housing  and  sanitation,  adequate  provision  for  medical  care,  in¬ 
cluding  insofar  as  feasible  the  development  of  an  adequate  health 
service  and  the  provision  of  necessary  hospitals,  dispensaries  and 
mobile  medical  units,  the  strict  application  of  necessary  quaran¬ 
tine  regulations,  and  public  education  concerning  hygiene  and 
nutrition ; 

( h )  control  the  traffic  in  arms  and  ammunition; 

(i)  regulate  the  traffic  in  opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs; 

(j)  regulate  in  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  the  manufacture, 
importation,  and  distribution  of  alcohol  and  other  spirituous 
beverages;  and 

(k)  institute  such  other  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  against  social  abuses.” 

Article  11&  (new) 

Comment.— The  following  provisions  are  suggested  as  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  basic  objective  of  the  trusteeship  system  to  promote  the 
educational  advancement  of  inhabitants  of  trust  territories : 

“The  Administering  Authority  shall  continue  and  extend  the  gen¬ 
eral  system  of  elementary  education  throughout  the  trust  territory, 
designed  to  abolish  illiteracy  and  to  facilitate  the  vocational  and  cul¬ 
tural  advancement  of  the  population,  child  and  adult.  It  shall  provide 
such  facilities  as  may  prove  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  for  qualified  students  to  receive  higher  education,  including 
training  on  the  professional  level.” 

Article  12 

Comment. — Great  significance  is  attached  to  the  establishment  of 
broad  rights  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  religion,  religious  teach¬ 
ing,  and  the  legitimate  activities  of  missionaries.  In  this  regard,  the 
wording  of  Article  8  of  the  Mandate  for  Tanganyika  seems  preferable 
to  the  shorter  form  adopted  in  the  draft  terms.  It  is  suggested,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  phraseology  of  this  Article  follow  Article  8  of  the 
Mandate  for  Tanganyika  with  the  addition  of  references  to  freedom 
of  religious  teaching  and  the  right  of  missionaries  to  open  hospitals 
in  the  trust  territory  as  well  as  schools.  Appropriately  revised,  this 
Article  would  read  as  follows : 
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“The  Administering  Authority  shall  ensure  in  the  trust  territory 
complete  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  religious  teaching,  and  the 
free  exercise  of  all  forms  of  worship  which  are  consonant  with  public 
order  and  morality.  Missionaries  who  are  nationals  of  States  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  shall  be  free  to  enter  the  trust  territory  and  to 
travel  and  reside  therein,  to  acquire  and  possess  property,  to  erect 
religious  buildings  and  to  open  schools  and  hospitals  throughout  the 
territory ;  it  being  understood,  however,  that  the  Administering  Au¬ 
thority  shall  have  the  right  to  exercise  such  control  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  good  government,  and  to  take 
all  measures  required  for  such  control.” 

Article  12a  (new) 

Comment. — It  is  strongly  urged  that  the  following  Article  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  terms  of  agreement,  since  no  where  else  in  the  trusteeship 
terms  is  there  a  direct  statement  of  these  fundamental  democratic 
guarantees : 

“Subject  only  to  the  requirements  of  public  order,  the  Administer¬ 
ing  Authority  shall  guarantee  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory 
freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  assembly,  and  of  petition,  freedom 
of  migration  and  movement.” 


Article  17  (new) 

Comment. — In  order  to  make  clear  the  right  of  the  Administering 
Authority  to  accept  membership  for  the  trust  territory  in  appropriate 
regional  and  international  associations  of  states,  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  Article  is  believed  to  be  desirable  : 

“The  Administering  Authority  may,  on  behalf  of  the  trust  territory, 
accept  membership  in  any  regional  advisory  commission,  regional  au¬ 
thority,  or  technical  organization,  or  other  voluntary  association  of 
states,  may  cooperate  with  specialized  international  bodies,  public  or 
private,  and  may  engage  in  other  forms  of  international  cooperation, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Charter.” 

Article  18  (new) 

Comment. — The  achievement  of  free  interchange  of  information 
on  an  international  basis  is  a  purpose  to  which  both  the  United  King¬ 
dom  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  subscribe 
and  toward  the  attainment  of  which  both  Governments  continue  to 
extend  their  efforts.  It  therefore  seems  appropriate  to  include  in 
trusteeship  agreements  provisions  which  will  facilitate  such  free  inter¬ 
change  of  information.  The  following  additional  Article  is  therefore 
proposed : 

“1.  The  Administering  Authority  shall  adhere  to  the  principle  of 
free  interchange  of  information.  To  this  end,  nationals,  corporations. 
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and  associations  of  Members  of  the  United  Nations  shall  have  the  right 
throughout  the  trust  territory  to  engage  in  such  activities  as  writing, 
reporting,  and  gathering  of  information  for  public  dissemination 
abroad,  and  shall  enjoy  freedom  of  transmission  of  material  to  be 
used  abroad  for  publication  and  for  the  radio.  Furthermore,  the  na¬ 
tionals,  corporations,  and  associations  of  other  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  enjoy  freedom  of  publication  in  the  trust  territory,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  upon  the  same 
terms  as  nationals,  corporations,  or  associations  of  the  Administering 
Authority. 

2.  The  term  ‘information’,  as  used  in  this  Article,  shall  include  all 
forms  of  oral  and  written  communications,  printed  matter,  motion 
pictures,  and  photographs.” 


862P.01/5— 746 

Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs 

[Washington,]  May  7,  1946. 
Supplementary  Comments  on  the  Draft  Terms  of  Trusteeship  for 
Tanganyika,  and  the  Cameroons  and  Togoland  Under  British 
Mandate  52 

Suggestions  Relating  to  Procedural  Alatters  and  Drafting  Changes 

Article  2 

Comment. — In  view  of  the  requirement  of  Article  81  of  the  Charter 
that  the  Administering  Authority  shall  be  “one  or  more  states  or  the 
Organization  itself”,  it  seems  desirable  to  designate  “the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland”  rather  than  “His 
Majesty”  as  the  Administering  Authority.  It  likewise  seems  desirable 
to  set  forth  in  clear  terms  the  basic  role  of  the  Administering  Author¬ 
ity  in  the  trusteeship  system  of  the  United  Nations.  The  following  re¬ 
vised  wording  is  therefore  suggested  : 

“The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  is 

hereby  designated  as  Administering  Authority  for _ . _ and, 

in  the  exercise  of  rights  and  duties  conferred  upon  it  in  this  agreement, 
shall  serve  as  agent  of  the  United  Nations  as  trustee.” 

Article  3 

Comment. — Since  both  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Trusteeship 
Council  are  given  important  functions  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  with  respect  to  the  trusteeship  system,  the  Administering 

63  This  document  was  not  transmitted  to  the  British  Government  at  this  time, 
but  was  handed  informally  to  representatives  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  in 
.Tune  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Gerig,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs. 
For  the  London  conversations,  see  Mr.  Gerig’s  “Report”  to  the  Acting  Secretary, 
dated  July  1,  p.  601. 
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Authority  should  undertake  to  give  effect  to  the  actions  of  both  of 
these  organs  in  discharging  with  respect  to  the  trust  territory  the 
functions  set  forth  in  the  Charter  and  in  the  terms  of  trusteeship.  The 
following  revised  wording  is  suggested  for  the  latter  portion  of  this 
Article : 

“.  .  .  and  to  give  effect  to  the  actions  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Trusteeship  Council  in  discharging  their  functions  with  respect 

to  _ _ _ as  defined  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  in  this 

agreement.” 

Article  4 

Comment. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Article  bears  upon  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Administering  Authority  with  respect  to  inter¬ 
nal  and  international  security,  it  is  suggested  that  the  words  “good 
government”  might  property  be  eliminated  in  this  Article.  The 
designators  (a)  and  ( b )  might  also  be  eliminated. 

Article  5 

Comment. — It  is  suggested  that  paragraph  (a)  of  the  draft  terms 
for  Tanganyika  should  contain,  as  do  the  draft  terms  for  Togoland 
and  the  Cameroons,  the  words  “subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
agreement”. 

Article  10 

Comment. — It  is  suggested  that  the  introductory  clause  to  Article 
10  be  revised  to  include  the  conception  that  the  obligations  specified 
in  this  Article  are  obligations  of  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  of  the 
Administering  Authority.  The  introductory  clause  so  revised  would 
read  as  follows: 

“Measures  taken  to  give  effect  to  Article  9  of  this  agreement  shall 
be  subject  always  to  the  overriding  obligation  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  the  Administering  Authority  to  promote  the  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  educational  advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of 
_ _ ,  and  to  carry  out  the  other  basic  objectives  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Trusteeship  System  as  stated  in  Article  76  of  the  Charter. 
The  Administering  Authority  shall  in  particular  be  free :” 

It  is  suggested  that  the  words  “as  appear  to  him  to  be”  in  paragraph 
(c)  be  replaced  by  the  words  “as  may  be”.  The  exercise  of  the  right 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (c)  should  be  made  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council. 


Article  13 

Comment. — It  is  believed  that  this  important  aspect  of  the  trustee¬ 
ship  system  would  be  made  still  more  effective  in  its  practical  applica¬ 
tion  by  the  inclusion  of  two  additional  clauses,  the  first  of  which  would 
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make  possible  requests  for  special  reports  should  this  seem  desirable, 
and  the  second  of  which  would  put  into  writing  a  useful  practice 
which  was  quite  generally  followed  under  the  Mandates  System. 

‘‘1.  The  General  Assembly  or  the  Trusteeship  Council  may  call 
upon  the  Administering  Authority  to  submit  special  reports  upon 
particular  matters. 

2.  The  Administering  Authority  shall  include  in  its  reports  to  the 
General  Assembly  information  concerning  the  measures  taken  to  give 
effect  to  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Trusteeship  Council.” 

Article  13a  (new) 

Comment. — The  following  suggested  Article  is  also  based  upon  a 
practice  of  the  Mandates  System  which  it  might  be  useful  to  formalize 
in  the  trusteeship  terms. 

“The  Administering  Authority  shall  designate  a  special  representa¬ 
tive  to  be  present  at  the  sessions  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  at  which 

the  reports  of  the  Administering  Authority  with  respect  to _ _ 

are  considered.” 

Article  14 

Comment. — It  is  suggested  that  the  phrase  “in  accordance  with 
Articles  82  and  83  of  the  United  Nations  Charter”  be  omitted,  since 
the  procedure  of  amending  trusteeship  agreements  is  fully  specified 
in  the  Charter. 

Article  15 

Comment. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  draft  terms  of  agreement 
are  non-strategic  in  character,  the  alteration  or  amendment  of  them 
should  take  place  in  accordance  with  Article  79  and  85  of  the  Charter. 

Article  16 

Comment. — Consideration  might  be  given  to  the  addition  of  a  clause 
on  advisory  opinion. 

Article  16a  (new) 

Comment. — Article  87(c)  of  the  Charter  states  that  visits  to  trust 
territories  may  be  provided  for  at  times  “agreed  upon  with  the  Admin¬ 
istering  Authority”.  It  therefore  seems  appropriate  to  include  within 
each  trust  agreement  a  provision  of  the  character  of  the  clause  which 
follows : 

“The  Administering  Authority  shall  facilitate  any  periodic  or 

special  visits  to _ which  the  Trusteeship  Council  or  the 

General  Assembly  may  deem  necessary,  in  accordance  with  Article 
87(c)  of  the  Charter.” 
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862P.01/5— 2446 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  European  Affairs  ( Dickerson ) 

secret  [Washington,]  May  24, 1946. 

Mr.  Middleton  came  in  to  see  me  at  his  request  at  4  p.  m.  this  after¬ 
noon  and  handed  me  the  attached  aide-memoire ,  dated  May  24, 53  in 
answer  to  our  note  of  May  7  in  regard  to  the  proposed  trusteeship 
agreements  for  Tanganyika,  the  Cameroons  and  Togoland.  Mr.  Mid¬ 
dleton  suggested  that  I  read  the  note  and  give  him  any  immediate 
comments  I  wished  to  make. 

I  read  the  aide-memoire  and  told  Mr.  Middleton  that  after  a  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  note  we  would  have  a  number  of  comments 
to  make.  I  told  him  that  my  immediate  reaction  was  that  the  British 
Government  must  have  misunderstood  in  at  least  one  important  par¬ 
ticular  our  note  of  May  7.  The  British  aide-memoire  refers  to  the 
United  States  Government’s  “not  pressing  to  be  recognized  as  a  ‘state 
directly  concerned’  ”.  I  told  Mr.  Middleton  that  the  purpose  of  our 
note  was  to  state  that  we  felt  that  on  either  of  two  grounds  we  could 
establish  a  claim  as  a  state  directly  concerned  as  regards  to  these  three 
trusteeship  agreements.  Our  note,  however,  indicated  a  willingness 
that  in  certain  circumstances  we  would  not  press  such  a  claim,  but  we 
reserved  our  right  to  press  our  claim  if  these  conditions  were  not  met. 
1  said  that  the  whole  purpose  of  our  proposal  was  to  reduce  to  the 
absolute  minimum  the  number  of  states  actually  signing  the  agree¬ 
ment  (and  thus  possessing  a  veto  power  before  the  agreements  reached 
the  United  Nations) .  I  said  that  we  hoped  that  the  British  and  French 
Governments  would  agree  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  consult  gov¬ 
ernments  and  obtain  their  views  without  recognizing  their  status  as 
states  directly  concerned. 

I  went  on  to  explain  to  Mr.  Middleton  that  to  be  more  explicit,  if 
we  did  not  assert  or  claim  to  be  a  state  directly  concerned  in  the  three 
British  Mandates,  we  would  expect  the  British  Government  not  to 
assert  a  claim  to  be  a  state  directly  concerned  in  agreements  in  respect 
of  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands;  that  we  would  furthermore  expect 
them  to  hold  to  an  agreed  minimum  the  number  of  states  signing  their 
three  trusteeship  agreements  as  states  directly  concerned;  and  that 
if  they  recognized  as  states  directly  concerned  countries  in  respect  of 
these  three  agreements  which  we  did  not  believe  to  be  states  directly 
concerned,  we  would  reserve  the  right  to  assert  our  claim  to  sign  the 
agreements  as  a  state  directly  concerned. 

Mr.  Middleton  said  that  he  had  understood  our  note  in  this  sense 
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and  he  believed  the  British  Government  did.  He  said  that  he  felt  the 
whole  difficulty  was  that  the  British  Government  had  not  decided 
whether  or  not  to  waive  its  claims  to  be  a  state  directly  concerned  “in 
the  Pacific  Mandated  Islands”. 

I  said  that  I  had  commented  only  on  one  aspect  of  the  note  after  a 
hasty  reading,  and  that  we  might  have  a  number  of  other  comments 
to  make  after  we  had  studied  the  note. 

John  Hickerson 


862P.01/5— 2446 

The  British  Embassy  to  the  Department  of  State 

SECRET 

Ref:  419/  /46 

Aide-Memoire 

His  Majesty’s  Government  have  carefully  considered  the  comments 
of  the  United  States  Government  on  the  draft  terms  of  Trusteeship 
for  Tanganyika,  and  the  Cameroons  and  Togoland  under  British 
Mandate,  which  were  conveyed  in  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State’s  note 
and  attached  memorandum  of  May  7th. 

2.  The  present  position  regarding  trusteeship  agreements  for  the 
United  Kingdom  mandated  territories  in  Africa  is  as  follows : 

(a)  In  January  drafts  were  sent  for  concurrence  to  States  which 
His  Majesty’s  Government  have  recognized  as  in  any  event  “directly 
concerned”  (i.e.  Belgium  in  the  case  of  Tanganyika,  France  in  the 
case  of  British  Togoland  and  the  British  Cameroons,  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  in  respect  of  all  three) .  Simultaneously  drafts  were 
also  sent  to  all  other  members  of  the  “Big  Five”  and  to  other  British 
Commonwealth  Governments  members  of  the  United  Nations  for 
information. 

(5)  The  Belgian  Government  have  already  concurred  in  the 
Tanganyika  draft  and  the  South  African  Government  in  all  three. 

(c)  No  reply  has  yet  been  received  from  the  French  Government 
and  no  comments  from  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Governments. 

( d )  For  local  reasons  in  East  Africa  it  is  desirable  to  publish  at 
least  the  Tanganyika  agreement  as  soon  as  possible,  preferably  before 
the  end  of  May,  1946. 

( e )  As  regards  the  form  of  publication,  the  Prime  Minister 
originally  announced  to  Parliament  that  the  drafts  would  be  published 
as  soon  as  His  Majesty’s  Government  had  received  the  concurrence 
of  the  States  directly  concerned. 

3.  It  is  against  this  background  and  in  relation  to  the  future  time- 
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table  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  to  consider  the  United 
States  suggestions  contained  in  Mr.  Acheson’s  letter  of  May  7th.  His 
Majesty’s  Government  much  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Government,  although  not  pressing  to  be  recognized  as  a  “state  directly 
concerned”,  have  put  their  points  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  in 
this  way  instead  of  bringing  them  up  at  the  General  Assembly  with¬ 
out  the  opportunity  of  previous  discussion.  His  Majesty’s  Government 
wish  to  assure  the  United  States  Government  that  they  are  giving 
their  detailed  comments  the  most  careful  consideration.  The  United 
States  Government  will,  however,  appreciate  that  if  His  Majesty’s 
Government  decided  to  modify  tlieir  draft  in  the  light  of  the  United 
States  Government’s  suggestions  this  would  now  necessitate  a  second 
reference  to  the  States  hitherto  recognized  as  directly  concerned  in 
order  to  obtain  their  concurrence  in  the  alterations,  which  might  not 
be  altogether  easy  especially  as  the  United  States  are  not  themselves 
claiming  to  be  recognized  as  a  State  directly  concerned.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  would  also  wish  to  consult  other  British  Commonwealth 
members  of  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
particularly  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  on  account  of  possible  reper¬ 
cussions  on  future  terms  of  trusteeship  for  their  mandated  territories. 

4.  Between  now  and  September  it  will  be  necessary  to  work  to  a  close 
timetable  if  the  terms  of  trusteeship  are  to  be  ready  in  time  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  General  Assembly.  Parliament  was  told  on  January  23rd 
that  as  soon  as  the  drafts  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  States  regarded 
as  being  in  any  event  directly  concerned  their  terms  would  be  com¬ 
municated  to  Parliament  and  to  the  local  Legislative  Councils  (Han¬ 
sard  House  of  Commons  January  23rd  Column  151) .  There  are  already 
indications  that  Parliament  and  at  any  rate  the  Tanganyika  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  may  wish  for  a  debate.  Debates  in  the  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cils  must  obviously  come  first  so  that  in  any  Parliamentary  debate  the 
reaction  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  may  be  known.  This  means 
in  practice  that  any  local  debates  must  take  place  during  June  so  that 
the  matter  may  be  raised  in  Parliament,  if  desired,  before  the  summer 
recess.  Otherwise  it  will  be  too  late  for  the  General  Assembly.  Conse¬ 
quently  His  Majesty’s  Government  must  arrange  simultaneous  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  territories  concerned  without 
delay.  The  only  reason  why  publication  has  been  deferred  so  long 
already  is  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  had  hoped  first  to  secure 
the  agreement  of  all  States  whom  they  had  recognized  as  being  in  any 
event  States  directly  concerned.  The  proposed  terms  have  been  drawn 
up  in  confidential  consultation  with  the  governments  of  the  territories 
concerned  but  the  delay  in  making  them  available  to  the  public  is 
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already  causing  inconvenience,  especially  as  it  is  known  that  they  were 
communicated  in  January  to  the  South  African  and  various  other 
governments,  and  further  delay  would  cause  acute  embarrassment.  In 
reply  to  a  question  in  Parliament  on  May  15th  enquiring  what  consul¬ 
tations  are  being  held  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  local  populations 
the  Colonial  Secretary  stated  inter  alia  that  he  hoped  that  publication 
of  the  proposed  terms  of  trusteeship  would  be  possible  shortly. 

5.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  adoption  of  the  State 
Department’s  proposal  would  involve  a  radical  alteration  of  the  time¬ 
table.  The  consequent  delay  (pending  Anglo-American  discussions) 
would  not  only  cause  His  Majesty’s  Government  domestic  embarrass¬ 
ment  but  might  indeed  prejudice  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  trustee¬ 
ship  agreements  before  the  next  General  Assembly  for  approval  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Acheson’s  note  is  the  object  of  the  proposed 
discussions.  In  all  the  circumstances  His  Majesty’s  Government  con¬ 
sider  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  defer  publication  in  order  to 
make  textual  amendments.  The  Foreign  Office  feel  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  will  appreciate  the  importance  His  Majesty’s  Government 
attach  to  complying  with  the  proper  processes  of  democratic  consulta¬ 
tion  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  territories  concerned. 

6.  Nevertheless,  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  anxious  to  collabo¬ 
rate  with  the  United  States  Government  in  this  matter  as  fully  as 
circumstances  permit.  They  consider  that  early  discussions  with  United 
States  officials  will  be  desirable  and  would  be  glad  that  they  should 
take  place  in  London.  For  the  reasons  given  above,  however,  the  time¬ 
table  unfortunately  precludes  deferring  publication  until  these  discus¬ 
sions  have  taken  place.  Naturally,  the  drafts  as  published  will  not 
necessarily  be  final  since  the  General  Assembly  might  make  its 
approval  conditional  upon  amendments  proposed  by  any  member 
State.  Although  the  terms  of  trusteeship  must  be  agreed  to  by  the 
existing  mandatory  power  (Article  79  of  the  Charter)  there  is  nothing 
to  preclude  His  Majesty’s  Government  accepting  amendments  after 
publication  of  the  original  draft  either  at  the  General  Assembly  stage 
or  earlier  if  His  Majesty’s  Government  (and  the  other  States  directly 
concerned)  consider  them  satisfactory.  His  Majesty’s  Government 
could  profitably  consider  with  the  United  States  Government  and 
possibly  other  Governments  between  now  and  September  which,  if 
any,  of  the  United  States  amendments  they  would  be  prepared  to 
accept  and,  if  the  other  States  directly  concerned  also  agree,  these 
amendments  could  perhaps  be  incorporated  before  formal  submission 
of  the  texts  of  the  United  Nations. 

Washington,  May  24,  1946. 
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862P.01/ 5-2446 

The  Department  of  State  to  the  British  Embassy 


SECRET 

Aide-Memoire 

The  United  States  Government  has  carefully  considered  the  views 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Government  expressed  in  an  aide-memoire 
of  May  24,  1946  replying  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State’s  Note  of 
May  7, 1946  concerning  the  negotiation  of  trusteeship  agreements  with 
respect  to  Tanganyika  and  the  Cameroons  and  Togoland  under 
British  mandate. 

The  United  Qfates  Government  is  gratified  with  the  sympathetic 
consideration  which  the  United  Kingdom  Government  is  disposed  to 
give  to  its  comments  on  the  draft  terms  of  trusteeship  and  welcomes 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  these  comments  further  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  Kingdom  Government  in  London. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  states  which  should  be  signatories  to  the 
draft  agreements  and  thus  recognized  as  states  directly  concerned 
under  Article  79  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  Government  regrets  that  the  United  Kingdom  Government  feel 
that  they  have  already  been  committed  to  a  specific  definition  in  this 
respect  according  to  which  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  should  in  any  event  be  included  as  states  directly  concerned. 

The  United  States  Government  notes  that  this  commitment  was 
made  without  consultation  with  it  and  hopes  that  the  United  King¬ 
dom  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  three  States  referred 
to  will  yet  be  able  to  agree  not  only  that  the  procedure  would  be  sim¬ 
plified  but  also  that  no  real  advantage  to  them  would  be  lost  if  these 
three  Governments  would  be  satisfied  with  a  procedure  of  consultation 
on  these  terms  of  agreement  as  proposed  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  the  United  States  Government  that  to 
be  a  signatory  of  an  initial  draft  agreement  as  a  state  directly  con¬ 
cerned  gives  no  greater  advantage  than  would  obtain  under  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  consultation,  unless  it  be  the  doubtful  negative  advantage  of 
being  able  to  veto  proposals  made  by  the  other  signatories. 

The  United  States  Government,  therefore,  hopes  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  agree  to  make  either  by  itself  or 
jointly  with  the  United  States  an  approach  to  these  three  Govern¬ 
ments  asking  them  in  the  circumstances  to  consider  the  procedure  of 
consultation  as  a  substitute  for  negotiation  and  signature  in  formu¬ 
lating  the  initial  terms  of  the  draft  agreements  in  question. 
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Should  such  an  agreement  not  be  reached,  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  feel  obliged  to  reconsider  its  position  and  to  examine 
again  whether  and  under  what  conditions  it  should  press  its  claim  also 
to  be  a  signatory  of  the  initial  draft  agreement  as  a  state  directly 
concerned,  a  claim  which,  under  the  condition  specified  in  its  Note  of 
May  7,  it  was  prepared  to  waive  in  the  interest  of  speeding  up  the 
conclusion  of  trusteeship  agreements.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  not,  as  suggested  in  the  British  aide- 
memoire,  waived  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  be  recognized  as 
a  state  directly  concerned.  This  Government  merely  expressed  its  will¬ 
ingness  to  waive  its  right,  subject  to  certain  conditions  stated  in  its 
Note  of  May  7,  to  sign  the  draft  agreement.54 

With  reference  to  publishing  the  draft  terms  of  trusteeship  when 
the  United  Kingdom  Government  has  “received  the  concurrence  of  the 
states  directly  concerned”,  the  United  States  Government  had  hoped 
that  this  might  follow  rather  than  precede  the  consultations  with  the 
other  particularly  interested  states,  including  the  United  States,  es¬ 
pecially  as  several  other  states  had  previously  been  consulted  in  the 
drafting  of  the  terms. 

The  United  States  Government  does  not  wish  unduly  to  delay  the 
publication  of  the  drafts  since  promises  of  publication  have  been  made 
to  local  territorial  authorities  and  to  Parliament,  whose  delayed  ful¬ 
fillment  might  cause  embarrassment.  It  sees  no  great  inconvenience  in 
this  procedure  since,  as  stated  in  the  aide-memoire ,  “there  is  nothing 
to  preclude  His  Majesty’s  Government  accepting  amendments  after 
publication  of  the  original  draft  either  at  the  General  Assembly  or 
earlier”  if  they  are  considered  satisfactory,  and  that  such  amend¬ 
ments  could  perhaps  be  incorporated  before  formal  submission  of  the 
texts  to  the  United  Nations.  It  does,  however,  hope  that  publication 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a  draft  proposal  by  the  United  Kingdom  rather 
than  as  an  agreement  between  certain  “states  directly  concerned”. 

The  United  States  Government  agrees  with  the  suggestion  contained 
in  the  aide-memoire  to  the  effect  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  con¬ 
versations  between  the  two  Governments  take  place  in  London  at  an 
early  date.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  designated  for  this  purpose 

54  In  the  drafting  history  of  this  aide-memoire  a  paragraph  reading  substan¬ 
tially  as  this  one  had  first  appeared  and  then  disappeared.  When  the  draft  aide- 
memoire  was  circulated  by  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs  to  the 
interested  offices  for  initialling  on  May  29  it  was  accompanied  by  a  memorandum 
from  the  Chief  of  the  Division  (Gerig)  recommending  that  consideration  be 
given  to  restoring  the  paragraph.  This  proposal  was  concurred  in  and  the  para¬ 
graph  was  re-inserted  in  the  final  draft  with  two  changes  which  made  the  state¬ 
ment  both  clearer  and  more  firm.  (Memorandum  by  Mr.  Gerig  to  the  Office  of 
European  Affairs,  the  Counselor  of  the  Department,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs,  the  Division  of  African  Affairs,  the 
Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs  and  the  Division  of  British  Common¬ 
wealth  Affairs,  May  29,  File  No.  862P. 01/5-2446. ) 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Gerig,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs, 
and  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Smith,  of  the  Division  of  African  Affairs,  who, 
if  agreeable  to  the  United  Kingdom  Government,  will  be  prepared 
to  go  to  London  nest  week  to  carry  on  conversations  on  these 
questions.55 

Washington,  May  31,  1946. 


S80.014/ 6-746 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Dependent  Area  Affairs  {Gerig) 

secret  Washington,  June  7,  1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Gerig:  In  undertaking  conversations  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  British  Government,  and  possibly  of  the  F rench  and 
Belgian  Governments  with  regard  to  the  negotiation  of  trusteeship 
agreements  for  mandated  territories  in  Africa,  you  should  be  guided 
by  the  instructions  which  follow. 

General  Objectives 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  be  constituted  at  the 
September  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  can  be  done  if  the 
mandatory  powers,  in  response  to  the  Resolution  on  Non-Self-Govern¬ 
ing  Peoples  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  February  1946,  take 
the  proper  steps  for  submitting  draft  trusteeship  agreements  for  their 
respective  mandated  territories  and  if,  through  the  approval  of  these 
draft  agreements  by  the  General  Assembly,  a  sufficient  number  of 
states  are  designated  as  administering  authorities.  (The  Trusteeship 
Council,  for  example,  might  be  constituted  under  Article  86  of  the 
Charter  with  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Belgium  as  “Members 
which  administer  trust  territories”,  and  with  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  China  as  “those  which  do  not”,  provided  that 
trusteeship  agreements  can  be  brought  into  force  for  at  least  one  man¬ 
dated  territory  now  administered  by  each  of  the  former  three  states.) 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  you  should  assist  in  every  possible  way 
in  facilitating  the  conclusion  of  these  draft  agreements,  while  safe¬ 
guarding  the  American  position  on  the  “states  directly  concerned”  and 
on  the  draft  terms  of  trusteeship. 

2.  The  American  position  on  the  “states  directly  concerned”,  as 
defined  immediately  below,  is  primarily  designed  to  limit  the  exercise 

55  In  telegram  4407.  May  31,  to  London,  the  Ambassador  in  tlie  United  Kingdom 
(Harriman)  was  brought  up-to-date  on  developments  since  telegram  3829,  May  8. 
had  been  cabled  to  him.  Specifically  he  was  apprised  of  the  May  24-May  31 
exchange  between  the  Department  and  the  British  Embassy  and  the  impending 
trip  to  London  by  Messrs.  Gerig  and  Smith.  (862P.01/5-2346) 

310—101 — 72 - 39 
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of  the  “veto”  in  this  particular  field  of  United  Nations  activity.  Re¬ 
striction  of  the  “states  directly  concerned”  to  an  absolute  minimum, 
if  possible  to  a  single  state,  would  thus  eliminate  one  opportunity 
provided  by  the  Charter  for  use  of  the  “veto”  by  a  Member  which 
may  wish  unilaterally  to  block  the  proper  development  of  the  United 
Nations. 

“ States  Directly  Concerned'’'1 

1.  You  should  attempt  to  obtain  acceptance  for  the  position  on  the 
“states  directly  concerned”  which  was  stated  as  follows  in  the  De¬ 
partment’s  note  to  the  British  Government  (and,  mutatis  mutandis , 
to  the  French  and  Belgian  Governments)  : 

In  transmitting  these  comments,  the  United  States  Government  does 
so  without  reference  to  the  determination  of  the  phrase  “states  directly 
concerned”.  The  position  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect  remains 
what  it  has  been  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  namely,  that  it  has 
special  and  specific  rights  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  as  a 
party  to  certain  bilaterial  treaties,  including  treaties  with  the  United 
Kingdom  concerning  the  mandated  territories.  The  United  States 
believes  that  by  virtue  of  this  position  it  is  entitled  to  be  one  of  the 
“states  directly  concerned”  in  all  mandated  territories. 

However,  it  is  the  view  of  this  Government  that  in  the  interest  of 
speeding  up  conclusion  of  trusteeship  agreements  it  would  be  desirable 
to  limit  the  number  of  negotiating  states  to  a  minimum,  and  in  line 
with  this  principle  it  is  felt  that  the  most  desirable  procedure  would 
be  that  the  present  mandatory  powers  should  propose  draft  terms  of 
trusteeship  and  that  other  particularly  interested  powers  should  be 
consulted  in  regard  to  these  terms  before  they  are  actually  submitted 
to  the  General  Assembly  for  approval. 

This  procedure  is  proposed  on  the  condition  that  the  other  interested 
powers  agree  to  the  principle  of  consultation  as  described  above  with¬ 
out  pressing  claims  to  be  signatories  to  the  terms  of  trusteeship  for 
the  African  territories  in  question. 

2.  You  should  explain  that  this  formula  is  designed  to  facilitate 
the  conclusion  of  trusteeship  agreements  by  keeping  the  number  of 
“states  directly  concerned”  to  a  minimum.  The  Member  which  for¬ 
wards  a  draft  trusteeship  agreement  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
approval  would  inform  the  latter  that  it  had  considted  all  the  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  powers  on  the  terms  of  trusteeship  and  had  taken 
their  views  into  account.  Such  consultation  would  obviate  the  need 
for  prolonged  discussion  and  perhaps  extensive  revision  of  the  terms 
of  trusteeship  by  the  General  Assembly.  If  a  definition  of  “particularly 
interested  powers”  which  should  be  consulted  is  called  for,  it  may 
be  suggested  that  it  might  include  (a)  the  states  having  special  treaty 
rights,  (6)  all  the  remaining  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
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Council  and  (eventually)  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and  (c)  any 
states  in  the  region  having  special  interests  in  the  territory. 

3.  You  should  make  clear  that  in  waiving  its  right  to  be  a  signatory 
to  the  initial  draft  terms,  the  United  States  is  not  necessarily  waiving 
its  rights  with  respect  to  any  alterations  and  amendments  which  may 
subsequently  be  proposed  under  Article  79. 

4.  In  advocating  this  formula  for  consultation,  you  should  point 
out  that  the  “states  directly  concerned”  in  any  mandated  or  other 
territories  should,  in  any  case,  include  those  which  have  legal  rights 
in  the  territory.  You  should  maintain  the  principle  that  the  United 
States,  because  of  its  treaty  rights,  is  entitled  to  be  a  “state  directly 
concerned”  in  all  mandated  territories,  even  though  it  is  willing  not 
to  press  its  claim  to  be  a  signatory  to  the  draft  agreements  for  the 
mandated  territories  in  Africa,  provided  that  other  states  (except  the 
mandatory  power)  do  not  do  so.  You  need  not  attempt  to  obtain 
British  and  French  concurrence  in  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to 
be  a  “state  directly  concerned”  if  you  can  persuade  them  to  accept  the 
procedure  of  consultation  outlined  in  paragraphs  1  and  2  above. 

5.  If  geographic  propinquity  is  advanced  as  a  criterion,  you  should 
not  accept  any  interpretation  that  this  factor  is  necessarily  a  basis  for 
determining  the  “states  directly  concerned”.  It  may  be  advisable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  consult  with  such  states  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  trusteeship, 
as  stated  in  paragraph  2  above. 

6.  If  the  British,  French,  or  Belgians  insist,  with  respect  to  the 
draft  trusteeship  agreements  in  which  they  are  respectively  interested, 
that  states  other  than  the  mandatory  power  must  be  considered  as 
“states  directly  concerned”  and  as  signatories  to  the  agreements,  you 
should  reserve  your  position  and  should  immediately  ask  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  instructions.  Should  the  British  representative  refer  to  Mr. 
Attlee’s  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  is  dmectly  concerned  in  all  the  British  mandates  in  Africa,  it 
might  be  replied  that  all  of  the  Union’s  interests  could  be  satisfied  by 
being  “consulted”  as  the  United  States  now  proposes. 

7.  Should  the  question  of  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands  arise  you 
should  refer  to  the  statements  made  by  the  President  on  January  15, 
1946  and  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  on  January  22.  You  may 
state  that  it  is  your  personal  assumption  that  this  Government  intends 
to  place  these  islands  under  trusteeship.  You  should  further  inform 
the  British  and  French  representatives  that,  with  respect  to  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Mandated  Islands  and  any  other  Japanese  territories  which  the 
United  States  may  administer  under  trusteeship,  this  Government 
prefers  that  the  “states  directly  concerned”  be  kept  to  an  absolute 
minimum.  In  fact,  it  would  prefer  to  submit  the  draft  agreements  to 
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the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Council  as  the  sole  “state  directly 
concerned”  after  consultation  with  all  interested  states.  In  dealing 
with  the  draft  agreements  for  mandated  territories  in  Africa,  more¬ 
over,  you  should  bear  in  mind  that  every  decision  taken  with  regard 
to  both  the  “states  directly  concerned”  and  the  terms  of  trusteeship 
may  set  a  precedent  which  may  affect  the  trusteeship  agreements  for 
territories  in  the  Pacific. 

Comments  on  the  Draft  Agreements 

In  general,  you  should  press  for  revision  and  expansion  of  the 
British  and  Belgian  draft  agreements  in  order  to  make  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  educational  development 
of  the  people  of  the  territories  and  for  equal  treatment  in  the  territory 
for  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  nationals.  The  com¬ 
ments  which  were  sent  to  the  British  and  Belgians,  together  with  the 
supplementary  comments  56  which  are  to  be  handed  them  informally, 
represent  the  maximum  terms  of  trusteeship  for  these  areas  which  this 
Government  believes  it  possible  to  obtain  under  existing  circumstances. 
In  view  of  the  voluntary  character  of  the  Charter,  the  terms  of  trustee¬ 
ship  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  mandatory  power  which,  under  Article 
79  of  the  Charter,  is  automatically  a  “state  directly  concerned”.  While 
the  revisions  suggested  to  the  British  and  Belgian  Governments  do 
not  contain  all  the  most  desirable  features  that  might  be  included  in 
an  ideal  trusteeship  agreement,  they  are  probably  the  most  that  could 
be  accepted  by  the  mandatory  powers. 

Basic  Objectives 

It  is  the  view  of  this  Government  that  trusteeship  agreements  for 
the  mandated  territories  should  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible  in 
order  that  they  may  serve  as  a  general  guide  for  the  constitution  or 
organic  law  of  the  territory.  These  trusteeship  agreements  should,  so 
far  as  possible,  supplement  the  bare  outlines  of  the  trusteeship  system 
provided  in  the  Charter  and  should  contain  specific  provisions  for 
fulfilling  the  objectives  of  the  trusteeship  system  laid  down  in  Article 
76.  The  agreements,  furthermore,  should  make  clear  the  relationship 
of  the  administering  authority  to  the  United  Nations  and  its  principal 
organs. 

Authority  of  the  United  Nations 

It  is  highly  important  that,  as  proposed  in  a  new  Article  1(a)  and  in 
the  revised  Article  2, 57  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  with  regard 

’’’  For  the  “Supplementary  Comments”,  see  Memorandum  Prepared  in  the 
Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  May  7,  p.  5S6. 

57  See  Memorandum  accompanying  note  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  British  Ambassador,  entitled  “Comments  on  the  Draft  Terms.  .  .  p.  579 ; 
see  also  “Supplementary  Comments”,  p.  586. 
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to  each  trust  territory  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  in  the  trustee¬ 
ship  agreement.  The  agreement  should  be  based  upon  the  principle  that 
all  rights  and  titles  are  vested  in  the  United  Nations  and  that  the 
United  Nations  itself  acts  as  trustee  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust 
territory  and  that  the  administering  authority  serves  as  agent  of  the 
United  Nations,  exercising  the  rights  and  duties  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  trusteeship  agreements.  Such  provisions  would  remove  many 
of  the  ambiguities  which  characterized  the  mandates  system  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  would  reflect  a  genuine  spirit  of  “trusteeship’'. 

Fulfillment  of  Objectives  of  Trusteeship  System 

Each  trusteeship  agreement  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  organized 
to  prescribe,  seriatim  and  in  detail,  the  general  objectives  of  the 
trusteeship  system  laid  down  in  Article  76  of  the  Charter : 

a.  to  further  international  peace  and  security; 

l).  to  promote  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  educational  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory,  and  their  progres¬ 
sive  development  towards  self-government  or  independence; 

c.  to  encourage  respect  for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all ;  and 

d.  to  ensure  equal  treatment  in  social,  economic,  and  commercial 
matters  for  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  nationals. 

Detailed  provisions  to  supplement  these  general  principles  would  have 
the  following  advantages  :  they  would  place  the  administering  author¬ 
ity  under  definite  obligation  to  fulfill  these  objectives;  encourage  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  to  work  for  their  own  advancement  in 
accordance  with  these  principles;  and  provide  criteria  by  which  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Trusteeship  Council  could  supervise  and 
review  the  work  of  the  administering  authority. 

Fundamental  Freedoms 

It  is  of  particular  interest  to  this  Government  that  trusteeship 
agreements  for  African  territories  should  make  special  provision  for 
carrying  out  Article  76(c)  with  regard  to  encouraging  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  including  such  matters  as 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  the  right  of  petition. 
The  agreements  should  also  provide  for  complete  freedom  of 
conscience,  worship,  and  religious  teaching. 

Equality  of  Treatment 

This  Government  has  a  special  interest  in  the  proper  fulfillment  of 
Article  76  (d)  relating  to  equal  treatment  in  social,  economic,  and  com¬ 
mercial  matters  for  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  na¬ 
tionals.  Similar  provisions  were  included  in  the  “A”  and  “B” 
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mandates  68  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  the  insistence  of  the  United 
States,  but  this  Government  was  unable  to  incorporate  the  principle 
of  equal  treatment  in  the  “(C”  mandates. 

The  trusteeship  agreements  should  contain  at  least  the  provisions 
of  the  “B”  mandates  for  equal  treatment  in  social,  economic,  industrial, 
and  commercial  matters  for  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
their  nationals.  The  trusteeship  agreements  should  provide  for  equal 
treatment  with  respect  to :  freedom  of  transit  and  navigation,  includ¬ 
ing  freedom  of  transit  and  navigation  by  air ;  acquisition  of  property 
both  movable  and  immovable ;  the  protection  of  person  and  property ; 
the  exercise  of  professions  and  trades;  the  granting  of  concessions; 
and  the  administration  of  justice. 

It  is  of  special  concern  to  this  Government  that  these  trusteeship 
agreements  should  provide  for  equal  treatment  of  the  missionary  ac¬ 
tivities  of  nationals  of  all  Members  of  United  Nations.  The  principle 
of  equal  treatment  is  equally  important  in  the  field  of  freedom  of 
information. 

Procedural  Matters 

As  the  Charter  affords  only  the  barest  outline  of  procedures  for  the 
supervision  of  trust  territories  by  the  United  Nations,  it  is  important 
that  each  trusteeship  agreement  make  detailed  provision  for  such 
supervision.  Some  of  these  procedural  arrangements  may  ultimately 
be  established  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  its  Rules  of  Procedure. 
Until  the  Council  adopts  its  Rules  of  Procedure,  however,  special 
provisions  on  these  matters  will  be  required  in  the  trusteeship  agree¬ 
ments  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  supplementary  comments  to  be 
handed  to  the  British  and  Belgian  negotiators. 

Sincerely  yours,  Dean  Aciieson 


68  The  degree  of  control  exercised  by  the  mandatory  power  over  the  political 
and  economic  life  of  the  mandated  territory  varied  according  to  the  degree  of 
civilization  attained  by  the  dependent  peoples  involved.  This  distinction  gave 
rise  to  the  three  types  of  mandates  (“A”  mandates:  Areas  provisionally  recog¬ 
nized  as  independent,  hut  temporarily  being  given  advice  and  assistance  until 
reaching  full  nationhood — Syria  and  Lebanon,  Palestine  and  Transjordan,  and 
Iraq ;  “B”  mandates :  Areas  where  it  was  not  considered  feasible  to  grant  au¬ 
tonomy  and  where  the  Mandatory  Power  was  responsible  for  the  administration 
under  certain  specified  conditions — the  Middle  African  territories  of  the 
Cameroons,  Togoland,  Tanganyika,  and  Ruanda-Urundi ;  “0”  mandates:  Areas 
inhabited  by  peoples  in  only  a  primitive  stage  of  civilized  development  and  which 
were  administered  under  the  laws  of  the  Mandatory  Power  as  integral  portions 
of  its  territory — South  West  Africa  and  certain  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
area).  See  Whiteman,  Digest,  vol.  i,  pp.  598  ff. 
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S90. 0146/7-246 

Memorandum  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs 

( Gerig )59 


[Washington,]  July  1,  1946. 

Report  for  the  Acting  Secretary 

From  June  12  to  June  20,  1946,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Gerig  met  in 
London  with  representatives  of  the  British  and  French  Governments 
to  discuss,  on  the  expert  level,  steps  which  will  need  to  be  taken  to 
establish  the  trusteeship  system  of  the  United  Nations.60 

In  particular,  the  discussions  dealt  with  two  questions  :  (1)  the  pro¬ 
cedure  by  which  trust  agreements  for  mandated  territories  will  be 
brought  before  the  General  Assembly,  and  (2)  the  precise  terms  of 
such  draft  agreements.  Five  meetings  were  held  with  the  British  and 
two  with  the  French  representatives.  The  following  summary  of 
conclusions  will  be  of  special  interest : 

Conclusions 

1.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  can  be  established 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  September.  This  is  made  possible  because 
France,  as  well  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium,  will  have  draft 

69  Submitted  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  (Acheson)  by  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Ross)  under  a  covering  memorandum 
of  July  2. 

60  A  series  of  conversations  planned  to  take  place  in  London,  Paris,  and  Brussels 
in  that  order  began  in  London  on  June  12  and  concluded  there  on  June  19. 

The  meetings  with  the  United  Kingdom  officials  took  place  at  the  Colonial  Office 
on  June  12-June  14  and  June  19.  Attending  on  the  British  side  were  Mr.  Creech 
Jones,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies;  Mr.  A.  H. 
Poynton,  Head  of  the  International  Relations  Department,  Colonial  Office ; 
Mr.  Melville,  Economic  Adviser,  Colonial  Office ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Ward,  Head  of  the 
United  Nations  Department,  Foreign  Office ;  Mr.  Paul  Mason  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Department,  Foreign  Office ;  and  Mr.  G.  E.  G.  Shannon  of  the  Dominions 
Office.  On  the  American  side,  besides  Messrs.  Gerig  and  Smith,  there  were 
Mr.  Harry  Hawkins,  Counselor  of  Embassy  for  Economic  Affairs,  and 
Mr.  Raymond  A.  Hare,  First  Secretary  of  Embassy.  Minutes  of  these  meetings 
are  found  in  the  London  Embassy  Files  (1946)  :  800-Trusteeship. 

The  talks  with  the  French  also  took  place  in  London  as  a  result  of  last-minute 
changes.  The  conversations  were  held  at  the  French  Embassy  on  June  18  and  19, 
with  the  French  represented  on  June  18  by  Mr.  Le  Roy,  Second  Secretary  of  the 
French  Embassy  in  London  (who  had  recently  been  in  Paris  for  consultation 
on  the  trusteeship  problem) ,  and  on  June  19  by  Mr.  Le  Roy  and  Mr.  Lucas,  French 
Foreign  Ministry  mandates  expert  who  came  from  Paris  especially  for  the  talks. 
Minutes  of  these  conversations  are  found  in  the  office  lot  files  of  the  Office  of 
Special  Political  Affairs,  Lot  61-D  146,  Box  4581. 

Regarding  the  proposed  talks  with  the  Belgians,  see  footnote  62,  p.  603. 
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agreements  ready  to  submit  in  regard  respectively  to  the  Cameroons, 
Tanganyika,  and  Ruanda-Urundi. 

2.  Both  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  are  prepared  to  present 
these  draft  agreements  to  the  Assembly  according  to  our  preferred 
procedure,  viz.,  that  they  will  present  them  alone  after  consulting 
with  a  number  of  states,  including  the  United  States,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  directly  concerned  or  particularly  interested.  Neither  of 
these  states  think  it  necessary  that  these  draft  agreements  need  be 
formally  signed  by  the  directly  concerned  states  prior  to  submission, 
although  the  British  Government  is  not  certain  whether  an  informal 
right  of  veto  might  not  exist  for  those  states  referred  to  by  the  Prime 
Minister  as  in  any  event  directly  concerned  in  certain  African  man¬ 
dates,  namely,  South  Africa,  Belgium,  and  France.  No  difficulty, 
however,  is  anticipated. 

3.  Both  the  British  and  French  representatives  received  very  cor¬ 
dially  our  suggestions  for  certain  modifications  and  additions  in  the 
draft  terms.  A  majority  of  our  proposals  were  accepted  in  some  form, 
several  subject  to  further  consideration  at  the  ministerial  level. 

4.  While  tentatively  accepting  the  draft  terms  so  modified,  we  made 
it  clear  that  our  Government  and  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Assembly  remained  completely  free  to  propose  any  modifications  and 
changes.  In  this  connection,  we  especially  reserved  our  position  regard¬ 
ing  a  provision  giving  the  trust  power  authority  to  establish  certain 
general  monopolies  in  the  trust  territories  when  these  are  regarded 
by  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants.  We  proposed,  in  line  with 
our  draft,  that  such  monopolies  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council,  but  the  British  and  French  thought  this  gave  too  much 
executive  authority  to  the  Trusteeship  Council.  They  agreed  with  us  to 
try  to  find  a  better  formula. 

5.  The  French  representatives  frankly  stated  their  hope  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cameroons  and  Togoland,  under  their  trust,  would 
eventually  choose  to  be  assimilated  to  the  French  Union.  An  article  in 
the  draft  dealing  with  political  development  was  drawn  up  by  them  in 
a  way  to  favor  such  development.  We  induced  them  to  accept  in  the 
article  a  reference  to  Article  76(5)  of  the  Charter  envisaging  “self- 
government  or  independence”,  which  they  agreed  to  refer  once  more 
to  the  Cabinet. 

6.  The  Soviet  Union  and  China  have  received  the  British  drafts 
but  have  made  no  proposals  regarding  them. 

7.  The  French  drafts  will  be  submitted  officially  to  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  near  the  end  of 
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July.  They  thought  it  would  include  most  or  all  of  our  suggestions 
agreed  to.61 

8.  The  British  representatives  feel  certain  that  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  will  be  prepared  in  September  to  present  draft  terms  for 
their  Pacific  mandates.  In  this  event,  the  occasion  will  arise  to  elect 
two  states  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  retain  the  balance  required 
under  Article  86. 

9.  The  British  representative  said  their  legal  advisers  were  consider¬ 
ing  the  question  of  what  special  procedure,  if  any,  might  be  required 
to  terminate  the  special  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  regarding  the  mandated  territories  when  the  new  agreements 
are  consummated.  We  said  we  would  make  similar  inquiries. 

10.  No  conversations  were  held  with  the  Belgian  representatives, 
who  informed  us  through  our  Embassy  in  Brussels  that  they  were  not 
quite  ready  to  discuss  our  proposals,  but  that  they  would  soon  be  ready 
to  discuss  them  through  their  Embassy  in  Washington.62 

11.  The  French  sent  an  official  from  Paris  to  London  in  order  to 
avoid  any  possible  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  representatives 
now  in  Paris  who,  they  thought,  might  have  wished  to  participate 
in  the  conversations.63 

12.  Full  texts  of  the  draft  terms  as  modified  are  annexed  to  this 
report.64 

Benjamin  Gerig 
Edwin  L.  Smith 


01  In  the  conversations  of  June  18  there  was  discussion  of  terms  of  agreement 
for  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons  on  the  basis  of  drafts  prepared  in  Paris.  On 
June  20,  however,  a  note  was  received  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Paris  from  the 
French  Foreign  Ministry  which  stated  that  no  final  terms  of  trusteeship  had  yet 
been  established  and  that  the  talks  in  London  must  be  regarded  as  “strictly 
informal  and  unofficial”  (telegram  448,  Paris  to  London,  June  20,  repeated  to 
the  Department  as  No.  2986,  File  No.  880.014/6-2046).  No  official  French  drafts 
were  in  fact  presented  to  the  U.S.  Government  by  the  French  Government  until 
October  9. 

62  The  Embassy  at  Brussels,  however,  on  June  19  reported  an  initial  and  in¬ 
formal  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Belgians:  The  U.S.  proposals  might  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  more  advanced  areas,  but  were  feared  to  be  “premature”  and  possibly 
“provocative”  in  their  emphasis  on  freedom  of  political  expression  and  specified 
progressive  steps  toward  self  government  and  independence  “if  applied  to  primi¬ 
tive  tribes”  in  central  Africa  (telegram  760,  June  19,  from  Brussels,  File  No. 
862S.01/6-1946) . 

03  Apparently  this  has  reference  to  the  presence  in  Paris  at  this  time  of  the 
foreign  ministers  of  the  five  great  powers  for  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers. 

64  Texts  not  attached.  See  infra  for  copy  of  draft  agreement  for  Tanganyika 
agreed  upon  at  London  and  forwarded  by  the  Department  to  the  Embassy  at 
London  on  July  15.  The  draft  terms  for  Tanganyika  were  identical,  with  a  few 
minor  exceptions,  to  the  draft  terms  for  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons. 
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London  Embassy  Files  (1946)  :  800-Trusteeship 

Draft  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  Tanganyika 65 

[Here  follows  the  text  of  the  preamble,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
printed  in  Cmd.  6840,  June  1946.] 

Article  1. 

The  territory  to  which  this  agreement  applies  comprises  that  part 
of  East  Africa  lying  within  the  boundaries  defined  by  Article  1  of 
the  British  Mandate  for  East  Africa  and  by  the  Anglo-Belgian  Treaty 
of  the  22nd  of  November,  1934,  regarding  the  boundary  between  Tan¬ 
ganyika  and  Ruancla-Urundi. 

Article  2. 

His  Majesty  is  hereby  designated  as  Administering  Authority  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Nations  for  Tanganyika.  The  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  Tanganyika  which  wilf  be  undertaken  by  His 
Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland. 

Article  3. 

The  Administering  Authority  undertakes  to  administer  Tanganyika 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  achieve  the  basic  objectives  of  the  International 
Trusteeship  System  laid  down  in  Article  76  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  The  Administering  Authority  further  undertakes  to 
collaborate  fully  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  the  discharge  of  all  their  the  Counciro 
functions  as  defined  in  Article  87  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
4ft  this  agreement:'  The  Administering  Authority  shall  to  facilitate 
any  periodic  ee  speeial  visits  to  Tanganyika  which  they  may  deem 
necessary,  at  times  to  be  agreed  upon  with  the  Administering  Au¬ 
thority.  which  the  -Trusteeship  Council  or  the  General  Assembly  may 
deem  necessary:  in  aeeo-rdanco  with  Article  -fe)-  ef  the  Charter 

Article  J. 

The  Administering  Authority  shall  be  responsible  (a)  for  the  peace, 
order,  good  government  and  defence  of  Tanganyika,  and  (b)  for 

66  Enclosure  to  a  letter  of  July  15  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs  (Villard)  to  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy  in  the  United  Kingdom  (Hare),  not  printed  (London  Embassy 
Files:  800-Trusteeship). 

Additions  to  the  text  printed  in  Cmd.  6840  are  underscored ;  deletions  are 
indicated  by  canceled  type. 

A  British  text  of  this  draft  agreement  was  transmitted  to  the  Department  by 
the  British  Embassy  on  July  31  (see  p.  612  for  covering  letter),  and  is  the  same 
as  the  American  draft  except  as  noted  below.  The  British  text  was  entitled  “Re¬ 
vise  ‘A’  (June,  1946)”,  and  is  referred  to  in  subsequent  British  communications 
either  under  this  name  or  as  “the  joint  text  of  June”.  In  such  instances  refer¬ 
ence  should  be  made  to  the  U.S.  draft  here  printed. 
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ensuring  that  it  shall  play  its  part  in  the  maintenance  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security. 

Article  5. 

For  the  above  mentioned  purposes  and  for  all  other  purposes  of  this 
agreement,  as  may  be  necessary,  the  Administering  Authority : 

(a)  shall  have  full  powers  of  legislation,  administration,  and  juris¬ 
diction  in  Tanganyika,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  and  of 
this  agreement; 

( b )  shall  be  entitled  to  constitute  Tanganyika  into  a  customs,  fiscal 
or  administrative  union  or  federation  with  adjacent  territories  under 
his  sovereignty  or  eon-trol,  and  to  establish  common  services  between 
such  territories  and  Tanganyika  where  such  measures  are  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  basic  objectives  of  the  International  Trusteeship 
System  and  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement; 

(c)  may  establish  and  use  military,  naval  and  air  bases,  erect  forti- 
eations,  and  station  and  employ  its  own  forces  in  the  trust  territory 
in  carrying  out  its  obligations  toward  the  Security  Council  as  well  as 
for  local  defense  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  within  the 
trust  territory; 

(cl)  may  enlist  volunteer  forces  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
obligations  toward  the  Security  Council  and  for  local  defense  and  the 

maintenance  of  law  and  order  within  the  trust  territory. 

Article  6. 

1.  The  Administering  Authority  shall  promote  the  development  of 
political  institutions  suited  to  Tanganyika.  To  this  end,  the  Admin¬ 
istering  Authority  shall  assure  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tanganyika  a 
progessively  increasing  share  in  the  administrative  and  other  services 
of  the  territory ;  shall  develop  the  participation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tanganyika  in  advisory  and  legislative  bodies  and  in  the  government 
of  the  territory,  both  central  and  local,  as  may  be  appropriate  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  territory  and  its  peoples;  and  shall 
take  all  other  appropriate  measures  with  a  view  to  the  political  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tanganyika  towards  the  objectives 
of  self-government  or  independence  as  prescribed  in  Article  76(6)  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

[Additional  sentence  to  be  added  in  case  of  Togolancl  and  Cameroons : 
In  considering  the  measures  to  be  taken  under  this  Article  the  Ad¬ 
ministering  Authority  shall,  in  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants,  have 
special  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Article  5(a)  of  this  Agreement.] 

2.  The  Administering  Authority  shall  collaborate  fully  with  the 
Trusteeship  Council  in  the  conduct  of  any  surveys  of  the  development 
of  the  political  institutions  and  the  capacity  for  self-government  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Tanganyika  which  the  Administering  Authority 
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and  Trusteeship  Council  agree  it  would  be  useful  to  hold.  The  Admin¬ 
istering  Authority  and  the  Trusteeship  Council  shall  likewise  agree 
upon  the  time  at  which  any  such  survey  can  usefully  be  held,  and 
upon  the  most  appropriate  methods  of  ensuring  the  free  expression 
of  the  wishes  of  the  local  population  during  the  conduct  of  such  survey. 


Article  7. 


The  Administering  Authority  undertakes  to  apply  in  Tanganyika 
the  provisions  of  any  international  conventions  and  recommendations 
already  existing  or  which  may  hereafter  be  drawn  up  by  the  United 
Nations  or  specialised  agencies  referred  to  in  Article  57  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  which  may  be  appropriate  to  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  territory  and  its  peoples,  and  which  would  the  e-pphea- 
tien:  ei  which  -would  in  hie  ophhen  conduce  to  the  achievement  of  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  International  Trusteeship  System. 

Article  8. 


In  framing  laws  relating  to  the  holding  or  transfer  of  land  and 
resources,  the  Administering  Authority  shall  take  into  consideration 
native  laws  and  customs,  and  shall  respect  the  rights  and  safeguard 
the  interests,  both  present  and  future,  of  the  native  population.  No 
native  land  66  may  be  transferred,  except  between  natives,  save  with¬ 
out  the  previous  consent  of  the  competent  public  authorities.  No  real 
rights  over  native  land  and  resources  07  in  favour  of  non-natives  may 
be  created  except  with  the  same  consent. 


Article  9. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  10  of  this  agreement,  the  Ad¬ 
ministering  Authority  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to  ensure  equal 
treatment  in  social,  economic,  industrial  and  commercial  matters  for 
all  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  nationals  and  to  this 
end : — 


(a)  The  Admistering  Authority  shall  ensure  the  same  rights  to  all 
nationals  of  members  of  the  United  Nations  as  to  his  own  nationals 
in  respect  of  entry  into  and  residence  in  Tanganyika,  freedom  of 
transit  and  navigation,  including  freedom  of  transit  and  navigation 
by  air,  acquisition  of  property  both  movable  and  immovable,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  person  and  property,  and  the  exercise  of  professions  and 
trades ; 

(b)  The  Administering  Authority  shall  not  discriminate  on 
grounds  of  nationality  against  nationals  of  any  member  of  the  United 
Nations  in  matters  relating  to  the  grant  of  concessions  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  natural  resources  of  Tanganyika,  and  shall  not  grant 
concessions  having  the  character  of  a  general  monopoly ; 


66  The  British  Embassy  text  transmitted  to  the  Department  on  July  31  in¬ 
cluded  the  words  “or  resources”  at  this  point  (FW  862  S. 01/7-3146 ) . 

07  The  British  text  read  :  “or  resources”. 
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(c)  The  Administering  Authority  shall  ensure  equal  treatment  in 
the  administration  of  justice  to  the  nationals  of  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  rights  conferred  by  this  Article  on  nationals  of  members  of  the 
United  Nations  apply  equally  to  companies  and  associations  controlled 
by  such  nationals  and  organised  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  any 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  10. 

Measures  taken  to  give  effect  to  Article  9  of  this  agreement  shall  be 
subject  always  to  the  overriding  duty  of  the  Administering  Authority 
in  accordance  with  Article  76  of  the  Charter  to  promote  the  political, 
economic,  social  and  educational  advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tanganyika,  to  carry  out  the  other  basic  objectives  of  the  International 
Trusteeship  System,  and  to  maintain  peace,  order  and  good 
government. 

The  Administering  Authority  shall  in  particular  be  free: — 

(a)  to  organise  essential  public  services  and  works  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  thinks  just ; 

(Z>)  to  create  monopolies  of  a  purely  fiscal  character  in  order  to 
provide  Tanganyika  with  the  fiscal  resources  which  seem  best  suited  to 
local  requirements,  or  otherwise  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Tanganyika ; 

( c )  to  establish,  under  conditions  of  proper  public  control,  such 
other  monopolies  or  undertakings  having  in  them  an  element  of  mo¬ 
nopoly  as  appear  to  him  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  economic  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tanganyika. 

(Revision  suggested  by  British ) 

....  The  Administering  Authority  shall  in  particular  be  free : 

(a)  No  change. 

(b)  No  change. 

( c )  For  specific  purposes,  and  as  the  interests  of  the  economic  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tanganyika  may  require  it,  to  estab¬ 
lish,  or  permit  to  be  established,  other  monopolies  or  undertakings 
having  in  them  an  element  of  monopoly,  under  conditions  of  proper 
public  control. 

Article  11. 

Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  of  itself  entitle  any  member  of 
the  United  Nations  to  claim  for  itself  or  for  its  nationals,  companies 
or  and  associations  At  Tanganyika  the  application  of  a  mere  advan¬ 
tageous  regime  than  that  member  itself  grants  in  he  own  territory 
to  Tanganyika  and  its  inhabitants  the  benefits  of  Article  9  of  this 
agreement  in  any  respect  in  which  it  does  not  give  to  the  nationals, 
companies  and  associations  of  Tanganyika  equality  of  treatment  with 
the  nationals,  companies  and  associations  of  any  other  state. 
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Article  11a. 

The  Administering  Authority  shall 68  continue  and  extend  the  gen¬ 
eral  system  of  elementary  education  throughout  Tanganyika,  designed 
to  abolish  illiteracy  and  to  facilitate  the  vocational  and  cultural  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  population,  child  and  adult.  It  shall  provide  such 
facilities  as  may  prove  necessary  69  in  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants 
for  qualified  students  to  receive  higher 70  education,  including  training 

on  the  professional  level. 

Article  12. 

The  Administering  Authority  shall  ensure  in  Tanganyika  complete 
freedom  of  conscience  and,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  public  order 
and  morality,  freedom  of  religious  teaching,  and  the  free  exercise  of 
all  forms  of  worship,  which  are  consistent  -w-i-t-h  public  order  and 
morality?  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  %  of  this  agreement 
and-  the  local  laws.  Missionaries  who  are  nationals  of  States  members 
of  the  United  Nations  shall  be  free  to  enter  Tanganyika  and  to  travel 
and  reside  hr  Tanganyika  therein,  to  acquire  and  possess  property, 
and  to  erect  religious  buildings  and  to  open  schools  and  hospitals  in 
throughout  the  territory.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not, 
however,  affect  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Administering  Authority 
to  exercise  such  control  as  he  may  consider  necessary  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace,  order  and  good  government  and  for  the  educational 
advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tanganyika,  and  to  take  all 
measures  required  for  such  control. 

Article  12  a. 

Subject  only  to  the  requirements  of  public  order,  the  Administering 
Authority  shall  guarantee  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory 
freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  assembly,  and  of  petition. 

Article  13. 

1.  The  Administering  Authority  shall  make  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  an  annual  report  on  the  basis  of  a  questionnaire 
drawn  up  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  accordance  with  Article  88  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  submit  such  special  reports  upon  par¬ 
ticular  matters  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  General  Assembly  or  the 
Trusteeship  Council. 

2.  The  Administering  Authority  shall  include  in  its  reports  to  the 
General  Assembly  information  concerning  the  measures  taken  to  give 
effect  to  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

08  The  British  text  at  this  point  included  the  words  “as  may  be  appropriate 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  territory”,  set  off  by  commas. 

69  In  the  British  text  the  words  “desirable  and  practicable”  were  used  in  place 
of  “necessary”. 

70  The  British  text  inserted  “secondary  and”  ahead  of  “higher”. 
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Article  13  a. 

The  Administering  Authority  shall  designate  a  opcoial  an  accredited 
representative  to  be  present  at  the  sessions  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
at  which  the  reports  of  the  Administering  Authority  with  respect  to 
Tanganyika  are  considered. 

Article  Uf. 

Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  affect  the  right  of  the  Administer¬ 
ing  Authority  to  propose,  at  any  future  date,  the  amendment  of  this 
agreement  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  whole  or  part  of 
Tanganyika  as  a  strategic  area  hi  accordance  with  Articles  83  andr  83 
©4  the  -United  Nations  C-hartcr  or  for  any  other  purpose  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  basic  objectives  of  the  International  Trusteeship 
Agreement. 

Article  15. 

The  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  except 
as  provided  in  Article  79  and  Article  83  or  85,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Article  16. 

If  any  dispute  whatever  should  arise  between  the  Administering 
Authority  and  another  member  of  the  United  Nations  relating  to  the 
interpretation  or  application  of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  such 
dispute,  if  it  cannot  be  settled  by  negotiation  or  other  means,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  provided  for  in 
Chapter  XIV  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Article  17. 

(The  Administering  Authority  may,  on  behalf  of  Tanganyika) 
accept  membership  in  any  regional  advisory  Commission,  regional 
authority,  or  technical  organisation,  or  other  voluntary  association  of 
states,  may  cooperate  with  specialised  international  bodies,  public  or 
private,  and  may  engage  in  other  forms  of  international  cooperation, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Charter. 


890.0146/7-2346 

The  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs  ( Hickerson ) 
to  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs 

confidential  [Washington,]  July  26,  1946. 

The  New  Zealand  Minister  came  in  to  see  me  in  the  late  afternoon 
day  before  yesterday  by  an  appointment  made  at  his  request.  Sir  Carl 
Berendsen  handed  me  the  attached  note  dated  July  23, 1946,  enclosing 
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a  draft  of  the  trusteeship  agreement  proposed  by  New  Zealand  in 
respect  of  Western  Samoa.85 

You  will  observe  that  the  second  paragraph  of  the  note  states  that 
the  New  Zealand  Government  is  prepared  to  regard  the  United  States 
as  a  “state  directly  concerned”  within  the  meaning  of  that  Article, 
and  that  the  New  Zealand  Government  accordingly  invites  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  on  this  draft.  You  will  also  observe  that  the 
note  states  that  a  similar  approach  is  being  made  to  the  Governments 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  and  that  the  comments  of 
Australia  have  already  been  received. 

Sir  Carl  Berendsen  also  handed  me  the  attached  aide-memoire  dated 
July  23,  1946,  which  should  be  read  in  connection  with  his  note. 

Last  February  at  the  Secretary’s  request  I  discussed  with  the  New 
Zealand  Prime  Minister,  the  Eight  Honorable  Peter  Fraser;  Sir  Carl 
Berendsen,  and  Mr.  A.  D.  McIntosh,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
External  Affairs,  a  proposal  of  the  United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  approved  by  the  President,  that  the  United  States  Government 
be  granted  by  New  Zealand  joint  rights  of  military  use  of  certain 
facilities  constructed  by  the  United  States  during  the  war  on  Upolo 
Island  in  Western  Samoa.86  I  am  taking  up  the  New  Zealand  note  and 
aide-memoire  with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  insofar  as  it  relates  to  base  rights.87  I  shall  be  glad  to 


85  Neither  printed,  but  see  footnote  87  below  regarding  the  text  of  Article  IX  of 
the  proposed  agreement. 

86  For  documentation  on  discussions  between  the  United  States  and  New  Zealand 
regarding  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  acquire  base  rights  in  Western  Samoa, 
see  vol  v,  pp.  1  ff.  At  the  time  that  these  negotiations  were  initiated  by  the 
United  States  in  talks  at  Washington  in  February  1946  the  New  Zealand  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  handed  a  draft  agreement  which  described  United  States  views 
as  to  the  nature  of  a  trusteeship  that  New  Zealand  might  set  up  over  an  area  in 
which  the  United  States  might  acquire  base  rights  (ibid.,  p.  3;  the  draft  was 
handed  to  the  New  Zealanders  on  February  21 ) .  The  New  Zealand  representatives 
at  the  same  time  had  presented  to  the  Department  of  State  on  a  most  informal 
basis  proposals  described  as  a  sketch  of  the  form  a  trusteeship  agreement  for 
Western  Samoa  might  take,  having  regard  to  Western  Samoa’s  status  as  a 
“C”  mandate;  this  text  apparently  had  been  drafted  before  the  Washington 
talks  on  bases,  and  it  was  noted  by  the  New  Zealand  Legation  that  “some  use 
has  been  made  of  the  United  Kingdom  draft  for  Tanganyika”.  (811.24590/3-146) 

87  This  was  done  in  an  “official  letter”  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  respectively  on  July  30  in  which  especial  atten¬ 
tion  was  directed  to  Article  IX,  section  3,  of  the  proposed  trusteeship  agreement. 
Article  IX  provided  that : 

“The  administering  authority  shall  ensure  that  the  trust  territory  of  Western 
Samoa  shall  play  its  part,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
in  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  To  this  end  the  adminis¬ 
tering  authority  shall  be  entitled  :• — - 

(1)  to  establish  naval,  military  and  air  bases  and  to  erect  fortifications  in  the 
trust  territory ; 

(2)  to  station  and  employ  armed  forces  in  the  territory  ; 

(3)  to  enter  into  such  agreements  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable 
with  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  with  respect  to  sharing  rights  of 
occupation  and  operation,  and  responsibility  for  the  establishment,  maintenance 
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collaborate  with  you  in  bringing  together  in  a  single  document  all  of 
our  comments  on  this  draft  agreement. 

When  I  read  this  note  in  Sir  Carl’s  presence  I  inquired  whether 
he  had  heard  of  the  development  of  our  thoughts  in  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  “states  directly  concerned’’.  He  replied 
that  he  had  not.  I  then  explained  to  him  briefly  our  views  and  told  him 
of  Mr.  Gerig’s  conversations  in  London  with  the  British  and  the 
French.  Sir  Carl  said  that  he  was  completely  in  accord  with  these  views 
“on  common  sense  grounds”,  but  that  he  did  not.  know  whether  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Charter  could  be  “so  stretched".  He  said  that  he  was 
confident  that  the  New  Zealand  Government  would  be  glad,  however, 
to  go  along  with  this  interpretation.  He  added  that  if  there  were 
general  agreement  with  that  interpretation,  their  note  could  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  consultation  process. 

John  Hickerson 

[Annex] 

The  New  Zealand  Legation  to  the  Department  of  State 

Aide-Memoire 

1.  In  the  preparation  of  the  draft  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  West¬ 
ern  Samoa,  the  New  Zealand  Government  have  endeavoured  to  meet 
the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States  (as  expressed  in  discussions  on 
bases,  and  in  comments  on  draft  agreements  prepared  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom)  as  far  as  possible,  without  sacrifice  of 
the  following  main  principles,  from  which  they  are  unable  to  depart : 

(a)  That  the  agreement  should  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
form  of  the  Mandate ; 

( b )  That  it  is  unnecessary  and  most  undesirable  that  Western 
Samoa  or  any  part  of  it  should  be  declared  a  strategic  area; 

(c)  That  the  grant  of  base  rights  to  the  United  States  or  to  any 
other  state  under  bilateral  arrangements  should  be  subsequent  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement,  and  should  be  made  on  lines 
consistent  with  New  Zealand’s  obligations  to  the  United  Nations. 


and  control  of  existing  or  additional  military  bases  and  facilities  in  the  trust 
territory ;  and 

(4)  to  make  use  of  volunteer  forces,  facilities  and  assistance  from  the  trust 
territory  in  carrying  out  the  obligations  towards  the  Security  Council  under¬ 
taken  in  this  regard  by  the  administering  authority,  as  well  as  for  the  local 
defence  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  within  the  trust  territory.”  (text 
from  draft  agreement,  dated  July  23,  1946,  File  No.  890.0146/7-2346) 

In  the  same  letters  it  was  stated  by  the  Acting  Secretary  that  “After  handing 
[the]  note  and  aide-memoire  to  Mr.  Hickerson,  Sir  Carl  Berendsen  stated  orally 
that  he  was  authorized  to  inform  the  United  States  Government  that  New  Zealand 
was  prepared  to  work  out  a  bilateral  agreement  with  the  United  States  giving 
the  United  States  joint  military  rights  in  Western  Samoa  which  he  believed 
would  be  satisfactory  to  both  governments.”  (811.24590/7-3046) 

340-101—72 - 40 
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2.  Subject  to  these  considerations,  the  New  Zealand  Government  will 
be  happy  to  consider  and  to  discuss  any  views  which  the  United  States 
Government  may  feel  it  desirable  to  express. 

3.  It  is  the  general  desire  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  that  the 
agreement  should  be  a  simple  document,  susceptible  of  easy  transla¬ 
tion  into  the  Samoan  language,  and  reasonably  comprehensible  to 
the  Samoans. 

4.  The  New  Zealand  Government  hold  no  strong  views  as  to  the 
method  by  which  the  agreement  of  the  United  States  might  finally  be 
expressed.  They  do,  however,  contemplate  an  informal  exchange  of 
notes,  but  if  this  procedure  should  raise  any  difficulties  for  the  United 
States  Government,  then  the  New  Zealand  Government  would  be 
satisfied  with  an  unqualified  assurance  that  the  draft,  as  finally  agreed 
upon,  is  acceptable  to  the  United  States  and  will  have  the  active 
support  of  the  United  States  before  the  General  Assembly. 

Washington,  July  23,  1946. 


862S. 01/7-3146 

The  First  Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy  ( Middleton )  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs  ( Gerig ) 

CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  July  31,  1946. 

Dear  Mr.  Gerig  :  With  reference  to  your  recent  discussions  with  the 
the  Colonial  Office  in  London  regarding  the  draft  terms  of  trustee¬ 
ship  for  Tanganyika  and  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons  under  British 
Mandate,  I  am  enclosing  three  copies  of  a  provisional  revise  of  the 
draft  terms  of  trusteeship  for  Tanganyika.88 

2.  I  have  been  asked  to  point  out  that  the  revised  draft  is  to  be 
regarded  only  as  the  United  Kingdom  record,  on  the  official  level,  of 
the  understandings  reached  during  your  recent  discussions.  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  understand  that  the  revisions  which  have  tentatively 
been  agreed  are  entirely  without  commitment  on  the  part  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  and  are  subject  to  reference  to  Ministers,  and  to 
consultation  with  the  Governors  of  the  territories  concerned.  We  for 
our  part  recognize  that  your  acceptance  of  modifications  in  the  original 
State  Department  proposals  are  subject  to  reference  to  higher  author¬ 
ity  in  Washington. 

3.  I  have  also  been  asked  to  pass  along  the  following  two  small 
explanatory  comments  on  the  revised  text : — 

“(a)  Article  12A.  The  United  States  text  added  the  words  ‘free¬ 
dom  of  migration  and  movement’.  Mr.  Gerig  agreed  to  drop  hnigra- 


Not  printed ;  see  footnote  65,  p.  604. 
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tion’.  The  United  Kingdom  representatives  said  that  they  would  think 
whether  there  was  some  more  effective  way  of  describing  ‘freedom  of 
movement’,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  devise  a  suitable 
synonym. 

“(&)  Article  13.  The  United  States  text  included  a  reference  to 
special  reports.  Provisionally,  no  reference  to  this  has  been  made  in 
the  revised  text,  but  the  point  is  still  being  considered.” 

Yours  sincerely,  G.  H.  Middleton 


890.0146/8-1946 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Office 
of  European  Affairs  ( Hickerson ) 

[Washington,]  August  19,  1946. 

Mr.  Harry  89  came  in  to  see  me  at  5  p.  m.,  Friday  afternoon,  August 
16th  at  his  request  and  handed  me  the  attached  undated  memorandum 
and  its  enclosure.90  It  will  be  noted  that  the  enclosure  is  a  draft  trustee¬ 
ship  agreement  for  New  Guinea.  Mr.  Harry  said  that  the  Australian 
Government  would  be  grateful  to  receive  the  comments  of  the  U.S. 
Government  on  this  draft  as  a  matter  of  urgency.  He  said  that  it 
would  be  of  assistance  if  they  could  receive  the  views  of  the  U.S. 
Government  through  our  representative  in  Canberra. 

I  told  Mr.  Harry  that  we  would  be  glad  to  consider  this  draft  and  to 
give  the  Australian  Government  our  comments  on  it  as  soon  as  we  can. 
I  said  that  since  our  experts  are  here  and  not  in  Canberra  it  might  be 
desirable  for  our  experts  in  the  Division  of  Dependent  Areas  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  matter  with  officers  of  the  Australian  Embassy,  but  that  I 
assumed  that  we  would  have  no  objection  to  transmitting  our  views 
when  they  are  finalized  through  our  Embassy  in  Canberra  if  that  is  the 
wish  of  the  Australian  Government. 

I  read  the  aide-memoire  of  the  draft  hurriedly.  I  commented  to  Mr. 
Harry  that  I  saw  no  mention  in  the  draft  or  the  aide-memoire  of  the 
proposals  which  we  gave  to  the  Australian  Embassy  in  Washington 
on  March  14,  1946  proposing  an  agreement  under  which  the  United 
States  would  have  joint  military  rights  with  Australia  in  certain 
facilities  in  the  Admiralty  Islands.91  I  said  that  since  no  specific  ref¬ 
erence  was  made  I  assumed  that  it  is  the  view  of  the  Australian  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  Article  VII  of  the  draft  would  provide  adequately  for 
such  an  agreement  with  the  United  States ;  it  reads  as  follows :  “The 
Administering  Authority  may  take  all  measures  in  the  Territory 

68  Second  Secretary  of  the  Australian  Embassy. 

80  Aide-Memoire  and  attached  draft  trusteeship  agreement  for  New  Guinea  not 
printed. 

81  For  the  Department’s  memorandum  of  March  14,  see  vol.  v,  p.  16. 
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which  it  considers  desirable  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  Territory 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.”  Mr. 
Harry  said  that  he  was  not  informed  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter.82 

John  Hickersox 


800.014/S-2046 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Dependent  Area  Affairs  ( Gerig ) 

secret  [Washington,]  August  20,  1946. 

Participants:  Mr.  G.  H.  Middleton,  First  Secretary,  British 
Embassy 

Alger  Hiss — SPA 
Benjamin  Gerig — DA 

At  our  invitation,  Mr.  Middleton  came  to  the  Department  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  the  British  Government  to  notify 
the  Soviet  Government  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  by  which  the  British  Government  is 
proposing  to  submit  its  draft  trusteeship  agreements  to  the  Assembly 
for  approval. 

Mr.  Hiss  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Government  may  not  be  aware 
that  the  British  and  American  Governments  had  agreed  upon  a  simpli¬ 
fied  procedure  for  submitting  the  trust  agreements  to  tire  Assembly, 
a  procedure  which  would  not  require  the  agreement  to  be  formally 
signed  by  states  directly  concerned  but,  instead,  would  be  submitted 
by  Great  Britain  after  informal  consultations  with  a  number  of  states 
particularly  interested.  Mr.  Hiss  added  that  the  Soviet  Government 
had  several  times  heard  United  States  Delegates  explain  a  more  formal 
procedure  under  Article  79,  in  which  signature  by  the  states  directly 
concerned  would  be  required.  In  a  conversation  which  Mr.  Dulles  had 
with  Mr.  Gromyko  in  London,  the  former  got  the  impression  that  the 
Soviet  Government  expected  that  signatures  would  be  called  for  under 
Article  79  and  that  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  a  state  directly  concerned,  would 
wish  to  sign  an  agreement.  He,  therefore,  thought  it  was  possible  that 
the  Soviet  Government,  unless  informed  otherwise  in  advance,  might 
come  to  the  Assembly  under  a  misapprehension  and  cause  unnecessary 

02  In  a  memorandum  of  even  date  to  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Dependent 
Area  Affairs  (Gerig)  Mr.  Hickerson  said:  “I  am  taking  up  with  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  the  security  aspects  of  this 
draft  and  its  effect  upon  our  proposed  agreement  with  Australia  giving  us  joint 
military  rights  in  certain  installations  in  the  Admiralty  Islands.  Mr.  Richards 
of  BC  [Arthur  Richards,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  British  Common¬ 
wealth  Affairs]  and  I  will  be  glad  to  collaborate  with  you  in  the  preparation  of 
a  reply  to  the  Australian  aide-memoire.”  ( 890.0146/8-1946 ) 

Copies  of  the  Australian  documents  were  forwarded  for  comment  to  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  on  August  20. 
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delay  by  claiming  “surprise”.  Pie  wondered  whether  the  British 
draft  agreements  might  not  be  submitted  to  the  United  Nations  about 
two  weeks  before  the  Assembly  is  to  meet.  This  draft  could  indicate 
without  special  emphasis  the  plan  with  respect  to  submission  to  the 
UN. 

Mr.  Middleton  said  that  he  agreed  that  the  problem  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Pie  thought  his  government  would  feel  committed  to  transmit 
to  the  Soviet  Government  informally  a  copy  of  the  revised  draft  of 
the  agreement  before  submitting  it  formally  to  the  UN.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  prior  draft  had  been  similarly  given  to  the  Russians  at 
the  same  time  it  had  been  given  to  us.  No  comment  had  been  received 
from  the  Russians.  Mr.  Middleton  said  that  he  thought  his  govern¬ 
ment  might  transmit  the  revised  draft  about  two  weeks  before  the 
Assembly  meets  and  in  that  draft  indicate  without  calling  attention 
to  the  point  their  plans  as  to  the  method  of  submission.  He  said  he 
would  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Colonial 
Office  and  would  let  us  know  their  reaction.  In  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  Mr.  Middleton  confirmed  Mr.  Gerig's  understanding  that  the 
British  had  never  accepted  the  view  that  the  agreement  of  states  di¬ 
rectly  concerned  should  be  evidenced  by  their  signing  an  agreement 
prior  to  its  submission  to  the  UN.  Consequently  our  proposal  that 
there  be  no  such  signing  was  entirely  in  line  with  their  own  views  and 
plans.  Any  “surprise”  to  the  Russians  would,  therefore,  be  something 
the  British  would  not  feel  responsible  for. 

The  discussion  then  turned  on  whether  the  problem  of  defining 
the  states  directly  concerned  under  Article  79  might  arise  in  the  As¬ 
sembly.  It  was  suggested  that  states  claiming  to  be  states  directly  con¬ 
cerned  might  assert  that  their  affirmative  vote  would  be  required  in  the 
two-thirds  necessary  for  approval  of  the  agreements.  It  was  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  settling  the  issue  such  states 
might  say  merely  that  they  were  prepared  to  accept  the  agreement  thus 
making  the  issue  moot  but  that  they  wished  to  be  recorded  as  claiming 
the  status  of  states  directly  concerned  whose  agreement  would  be 
necessary  for  any  amendment  of  the  agreement.  It  was  agreed  that 
such  statements,  however,  might  elict  quite  a  number  of  similar  pro¬ 
nouncements  which  might  become  embarrassing.  Palestine  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  example  in  which  such  pronouncement  would  be 
embarrassing. 

Mr.  Middleton  pointed  out  that  in  the  absence  in  the  Charter  of  any 
fixing  of  responsibility  for  determining  which  are  the  states  directly 
concerned,  the  United  Kingdom  Government,  on  practical  grounds, 
took  the  initiative  with  respect  to  their  mandated  territories  and 
named  a  limited  list  of  countries  which,  in  any  event,  might  be  so 
regarded.  He  agreed  that  the  list  was  not  exclusive  but  that  in  the 
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absence  of  any  Charter  definition  they  thought  this  procedure  a  feasible 
one.  Mr.  Hiss  explained  that  the  U.S.  position  had,  all  along,  been 
that  we  considered  ourselves  a  state  directly  concerned,  but  did  not 
think  it  necessary  that  effect  be  given  to  this  status  through  signature 
of  a  formal  instrument. 

Mr.  Middleton  repeated  that  there  was  a  danger  of  a  misunder¬ 
standing  here  and  said  again  that  he  would  immediately  take  it  up 
with  London  and  let  us  know  the  result  in  due  course. 


890.0146/7-2346 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Netv  Zealand  Minister 

( Berendsen )93 

secret  [Washington,]  August  21,  1946. 

Sir  :  [Here  follow  introductory  amenities,  and  statement  that  the 
United  States  Government  had  carefully  examined  the  draft  terms  of 
trusteeship  prepared  by  New  Zealand  and  was  transmitting  in  an  en¬ 
closure  “certain  comments”  for  revisions  and  additions.  It  was  noted 
that  many  of  these  “have  already  been  accepted  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  inclusion  in  the  terms  of  trusteeship  for 
Tanganyika”.] 

On  August  12,  1946,  Mr.  John  Reid  of  your  Legation  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Hickerson  of  this  Department  that  Article  IX  of  the  draft 
trusteeship  agreement  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  is  agreeable  to  the  United  States  Government.  This 
statement  is  hereby  confirmed.  Furthermore,  this  Government  agrees 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1(c)  of  the  aide-memoire  which  you 
left  at  the  Department  of  State  on  July  23, 1946,  stating  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  base  rights  should  be  taken  up  subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  trusteeship  agreement. 

[Here  follows  exposition  of  this  Government’s  position  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  “states  directly  concerned”,  at  the  outset  of  which  appreciation 
was  expressed  that  New  Zealand  was  prepared  to  regard  the  United 
States  as  a  “state  directly  concerned”  in  Western  Samoa.] 

Dean  Acheson 


“Handed  to  Mr.  John  S.  Reid  of  the  New  Zealand  Legation  by  Mr.  Hiss  on 
August  21.  Memorandum  of  conversation  regarding  exchange  of  views  between 
Messrs.  Hiss  and  Reid  on  this  occasion  not  printed  (890.0146/7-2346).  On  August 
23  at  the  request  of  the  New  Zealand  Legation  there  was  an  artiele-by-artiele 
review  of  the  agreement  made  by  representatives  of  the  Department  and  Legation 
(memorandum  of  conversation  not  printed,  890.0146/8-2346). 
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S90. 0146/8-2946  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Charge  in  Australia  ( M inter ) 

secret  Washington,  August  29,  1946 — 9  a.m. 

169.  Australian  Government  in  aide-memoire  transmitting  draft 
trusteeship  agreement  for  New  Guinea  requested  Dept  authorize  j-ou 
to  discuss  agreement  with  them.  Comments  on  Australian  draft  and 
covering  note  on  procedures  for  submission  to  GA  being  airmailed  via 
London  because  of  length.94  No  comment  has  yet  been  made  on  Article 
7  of  Australian  draft  agreement  relating  to  defense  and  security  mat¬ 
ters.  This  Article,  and  its  relations  to  US  Govt’s  proposal  March  14, 
1946  concerning  desire  of  US  to  obtain  joint  rights  with  Australia  in 
certain  installations  in  Admiralty  Islands,  are  still  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Our  views  on  this  matter  will  be  cabled  in  near  future. 

Following  are  general  instructions  for  use  when  you  receive  air¬ 
mailed  document. 

[Here  follows  a  four-page  exposition  of  the  U.S.  position  regarding 
the  question  of  states  directly  concerned,  the  procedure  for  submitting 
trusteeship  agreements  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  U.S.  desiderata 
(briefly)  in  respect  of  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agreement  along  the 
lines  of  the  Tanganyika  draft. 

There  was  also  included  an  instruction  that  should  the  question  of 
the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands  arise  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
statements  made  by  President  Truman  on  January  15, 1946  (see  p.  551) 
and  by  Acting  Secretary  Acheson  on  January  22  (bracketed  note, 
p.  561).  “You  may  state  it  is  your  personal  assumption  that  US  Govt 
intends  to  place  these  islands  under  trusteeship.  You  should  further 
inform  Australians  that,  re  Japanese  Mandated  Islands  and  any  other 
Japanese  territories  which  US  may  administer  under  trusteeship,  we 
prefer  the  ‘states  directly  concerned’  be  kept  to  absolute  minimum. 
In  fact,  we  would  prefer  to  submit  draft  agreements  to  General  Assem¬ 
bly  or  Security  Council  as  sole  ‘state  directly  concerned’  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  all  interested  states.”] 

94  Text  of  U.S.  revisions  in  Department  of  State  Files  (890.0146/S-2946)  ;  in¬ 
struction  not  printed  (890.0146/8-2946).  Draft  terms  together  with  text  of  note 
to  be  handed  to  the  Government  of  Australia  at  Canberra  transmitted  to  the 
Australian  Embassy  in  Washington  under  cover  of  an  aide-memoire  of  August 
29,  none  printed  (890.0146/8-2946). 
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862S.00/9— 546 

Extract  From  Telegram  From  tlxe  Foreign  Office  to  Lord.  Inverchapel 

Dated  August  31st ,  19 fG  95 

His  Majesty’s  Government  have  never  considered  that  agreement 
to  terms  of  trusteeship  by  the  “States  directly  concerned”  should  take 
the  shape  of  a  formal  treaty.  Therefore  we  do  not  contemplate  that 
the  draft  terms  of  trusteeship  as  agreed  upon  under  Article  79  will 
carry  any  signatures.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  draft  terms  for  our 
African  territories  (published  as  Command  Papers  6840  and  6863) 
that  these  terms  have  been  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  an  Assembly  resolu¬ 
tion  the  preamble  to  which  contains  the  words  “having  satisfied  itself 
that  the  agreement  of  the  States  directly  concerned  including  the 
mandatory  power  has  been  obtained  in  accordance  with  Article  79  of 
the  said  Charter”.  In  submitting  the  draft  terms  of  trusteeship  to  the 
Secretary-General  we  intend  to  inform  him  that  the  agreement  of 
Belgium  and  South  Africa,  in  the  case  of  Tanganyika  and  France  and 
South  Africa  in  the  case  of  the  West  African  mandated  territories 
has  been  obtained  and  to  enclose  copies  of  the  relevant  notes  from  them 
provided  these  governments  have  no  objection.  As  regards  Soviet 
thesis  attributed  to  Gromyko  by  Dulles  and  Gerig,  we  cannot  trace 
any  record  that  Soviet  Delegation  expressed  view  that  trusteeship 
agreements  required  signature  by  “States  directly  concerned”,  nor  do 
we  recollect  this  point  being  made.  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  atti¬ 
tude  as  explained  above  is  different.  Charter  is  admittedly  obscure  but 
nowhere  states  explicitly  that  process  described  in  Article  79  (regard¬ 
ing  terms  of  trusteeship  being  agreed  upon  by  “States  directly 
concerned”)  itself  constitutes  (or  is  identical  with)  the  “trusteeship 
agreement”  mentioned  in  e.g.  Articles  75,  77,  80  and  81.  It  will  be 
noted  that  term  “trusteeship  agreement”  is  not  used  in  Article  79  and 
in  our  opinion  this  variation  of  wording  was  deliberate  and  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  The  trusteeship  agreement  in  our  view  is  the  instrument  which 
governs  relationship  between  administering  authority  and  United 
Nations  (to  whom  administering  authority  is  accountable).  The 
trusteeship  agreement  is  the  document  which  designates  the  admin¬ 
istering  authority  (x\rticle  81)  and  by  which  the  territory  is  placed 
under  the  trusteeship  system  established  by  the  United  Nations  (Arti¬ 
cles  75  and  80).  It  must  be  something  different  from  the  proposal 
referred  to  in  Article  79  because  the  States  directly  concerned  do  not 
themselves  place  the  territory  under  trusteeship.  Their  function  under 

95 Transmitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss) 
by  the  First  Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy  (Middleton)  under  a  covering 
letter  of  September  5  as  an  explanation  of  “the  preliminary  views  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  problem  of 
submitting  trusteeship  agreements  might  be  met.” 
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Article  79  is  simply  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  trusteeship  which  they 
must  do  before  the  United  Nations  can  take  action  on  any  draft  terms. 
In  other  words  although  the  word  “agreement”  in  the  term  “trustee¬ 
ship  agreement”  clearly  means  an  instrument  of  some  kind  the  phrase 
“agreed  upon”  in  Article  79  has  no  such  formal  significance  but  means 
simply  “concurred  in”.  Such  concurrence  (or  agreement  without  a 
capital  A)  can  as  stated  above  be  obtained  by  diplomatic  consultation 
and  no  question  of  signature  arises.  Our  interpretation  is  implicit  in 
the  form  of  draft  terms  of  trusteeship  communicated  to  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  among  others  in  January.  Soviet  Government  have  so  far 
made  no  comment  either  on  form  or  on  content  of  these  drafts  and 
despite  attitude  adopted  by  Yugoslav  and  Soviet  Delegations  during 
preparatory  commission  on  interpretation  of  “States  directly  con¬ 
cerned”  have  not  approached  us  since  receipt  of  these  drafts  with 
request  to  be  recognised  as  “State  directly  concerned”.  That  being  so 
we  believe  it  would  be  tactical  mistake  to  approach  Soviet  Government 
at  this  late  stage  on  the  procedural  question  without  any  obvious 
reason  for  doing  so.  In  our  view  such  an  approach  would  be  likely 
to  create  impression  that  we  felt  doubtful  about  our  interpretation. 
It  would  weaken  our  position  by  provoking  suspicion  and  at  same  time 
giving  Soviet  Union  plenty  of  time  to  think  up  objections.  We  believe 
it  is  much  wiser  to  proceed  according  to  plan  as  though  no  uncertainty 
existed.  If  Soviet  Delegations  at  New  York  argue  in  favour  of  “agree¬ 
ments”  signed  by  States  directly  concerned  we  should  rely  on  argu¬ 
ments  outlined  above  to  counter  such  interpretation  and  trust  United 
States  Government  (whose  objective  on  this  point  seems  identical 
with  ours)  would  support  us. 

We  naturally  desire  to  avoid  a  clash  with  the  Russians  when  the 
draft  terms  of  trusteeship  come  up  for  discussion.  While  there  may  be 
arguments  which  Russians  could  use  against  procedure  we  propose  we 
should  have  thought  that  following  action  would  be  open  to  us.  We 
were  urged  by  the  Assembly  resolution  of  February  9th  to  take  all 
“practical  steps”  for  the  implementation  of  Article  79  of  the  Charter. 
As  no  authoritative  interpretation  has  been  given  to  this  Article,  His 
Majesty’s  Government  have  been  obliged  to  work  on  basis  of  their 
own  interpretation  which  was  explained  to  the  Assembly  at  the  time. 
In  presenting  the  draft  terms  to  the  Assembly  in  the  form  of  a  draft 
Assembly  resolution  His  Majesty’s  Government  do  not  intend  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  discussion  at  the  Assembly  of  the  interpretation  of  Article 
79  or  of  any  comments  on  the  draft  terms  made  by  other  States  either 
during  debates  at  the  Assembly  or  through  diplomatic  channels.  But 
Ilis  Majesty’s  Government  will  insist  on  adherence  to  the  wording 
of  Articles  79  and  85  which  limit  the  functions  of  the  Assembly  to 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  draft  terms.  Thus  if  a  Delegation 
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wishes  to  secure  a  change  in  the  draft  terms  of  trusteeship  submitted 
by  the  mandatory  power  it  could  only  move  that  the  Assembly  should 
not  approve  them  unless  amended  in  some  particular  respect.  Even  if 
such  a  motion  were  carried  by  necessary  majority  this  would  not  of 
itself  be  effective  in  amending  draft  terms  since  under  Article  79 
“States  directly  concerned”  (including  mandatory  power)  must  agree 
upon  any  alteration  or  amendment  of  terms  of  trusteeship  before  such 
amendment  can  be  approved  by  United  Nations.  Russia  would  have 
NO  veto  on  the  terms  of  trusteeship  unless  she  establishes  a  claim  to  be 
a  State  directly  concerned.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Charter  to  indicate 
how  it  should  be  decided  who  are  the  “States  directly  concerned”,  but 
as  it  is  essentially  a  political  issue  presumably  it  will  be  decided  in  the 
last  resort  by  the  Assembly.  Russia  would  therefore  require  a  two- 
thirds  majority  (see  Article  18)  to  carry  a  motion  that  she  should  be 
recognised  as  a  State  directly  concerned. 


740.00119  Councll/9-346  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  France  ( Gaffery ) 

secret  Washington,  September  3, 1946. 

4567.  Secclel  812.  For  Cohen  from  Hiss. 

1.  Middleton  of  British  Embassy  told  us  today  that  he  had  been 
asked  to  take  up  “with  highest  possible  authorities”  the  difficulty  in 
which  the  British  find  themselves  vis-a-vis  Parliament  with  respect 
to  Tanganyika  trusteeship  agreement.  Creech  Jones  insists  that  as  the 
initial  British  draft  was  submitted  to  Parliament  the  revised  draft 
agreed  at  the  technical  level  when  Gerig  was  in  London  cannot  be 
submitted  to  the  United  Nations  without  having  first  been  tabled  in 
Parliament.  As  Parliament  is  not  now  in  session  any  submission  of  the 
revised  draft  would  entail  delay  in  establishment  of  trusteeship  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  British  say  they  have  been  leading  exponent  of  speed. 
British  Embassy  was  directed  to  ask  us  what  amendments  we  con¬ 
sidered  absolutely  essential  and  to  ask  us  whether  we  considered  in  the 
present  state  of  international  relations  amendments  so  essential  as  to 
warrant  delaying  establishment  of  trusteeship  system.  Embassy  was 
also  informed  that  amendments  proposed  by  Assembly  could  only  be 
accepted  ad  referendum. 

2.  We  suggested  Parliamentary  situation  would  be  met  by  French 
revised  draft  for  Cameroons  and  Togoland  being  submitted  first. 
French  revised  draft  almost  identical  to  British  revised  draft.  British 
Assembly  Delegation  could  agree  to  this  as  they  have  suggested  no 
difficulty  in  substance  with  our  proposals.  British  revised  draft  could 
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be  submitted  to  Parliament  when  it  reconvenes.  Middleton  believes 
reconvening  date  is  end  of  September. 

3.  We  pointed  out  British  original  draft  would  invite  numerous 
amendments  which  would  cause  confusion  and  make  ultimate  form  of 
agreement  uncertain.  We  indicated  our  own  view  that  we  would  have 
to  favor  substantial  amendments.  British  would  be  in  embarrassing 
position  if  they  oppose  amendments  they  really  agree  to  in  substance 
but  would  be  equally  embarrassed  in  Parliament  if  they  accepted 
amendments  ad  referendum  and  submitted  greatly  modified  agreement 
for  Parliamentary  approval.  We  also  said  information  conveyed  by 
Middleton  came  as  great  surprise.  Middleton  gratefully  accepted  sug¬ 
gested  procedure  which  he  will  refer  to  Foreign  Office  and  said  that 
until  Foreign  Office  reaction  received  Embassy  would  not  need  to  take 
matter  up  with  higher  authorities. 

4.  In  view  of  fact  that  our  suggestion  involves  British  ceding  of 
leadership  to  French  and  of  possibility  French  may  be  unwilling  to 
propose  revised  draft  it  is  doubtful  our  suggestion  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  Foreign  Office.  If  not,  we  feel  important  we  retain  free  hand  to 
propose  in  Assembly  bulk  of  amendments  agreed  to  in  Gerig’s 
London’s  talks.  We  feel  original  British  draft  would  be  unfortunate 
precedent  as  first  trusteeship  agreement.  Will  of  course  submit  matter 
to  Secretary  for  decision  if  British  do  not  accept  our  suggestion. 

[Hiss] 

Clayton 


811.24590/9-946 

Memorandum  for  the  File ,  by  Mr.  Edward  T.  Wailes  of  the  Division 
of  British  Commonwealth  Affairs 

[Washington,]  September  9,  1946. 
On  the  basis  of  the  attached  memoranda  from  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  96  and  subsequent  telephone  conversations  with  Captain 


90  Neither  printed.  A  War  Department  memorandum  of  August  23,  signed  by 
Colonel  J.  E.  Bastion,  Jr.,  of  the  General  Staff  Corps,  noted  that  “the  trusteeship 
agreement  for  New  Guinea  as  proposed  by  Australia  does  not  make  any  provision 
for  the  future  use  by  U.S.  Forces  of  the  base  we  developed  on  Manus  Island. 
Nor  does  the  Aide-Memoire  mention  any  plans  for  providing  an  agreement  on  the 
use  of  Manus.  .  .  The  New  Zealand  form  of  trusteeship  agreement  is  considered 
much  more  favorably  by  the  War  Department.”  After  suggesting  that  an  attempt 
be  made  to  persuade  the  Australians  to  revise  their  agreement  to  the  form  of 
the  New  Zealand  agreement  (that  is,  Article  IX  (3)  of  the  New  Zealand  agree¬ 
ment)  the  War  Department  memorandum  concluded:  “In  event  the  Australians 
decline  to  change  the  form  of  the  agreement  it  is  recommended  that  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  intent  be  obtained  from  the  Australians  with  regard  to  their  intentions 
on  future  military  base  agreements  with  the  U.S.”  (S90.0146/8-2346)  A  similar 
point  of  view,  stated  in  more  general  terms,  was  expressed  by  Captain  R.  L. 
Dennison,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Navy  Department,  in  a  letter 
of  August  27  (  890.0146/8-2746). 
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Dennison  of  the  Navy  and  Mr.  Gerig  of  DA,  I  asked  Mr.  L.  R.  Mc- 
Intire,  First  Secretary  of  the  Australian  Embassy,  to  call  on  me  this 
afternoon  to  discuss  Article  VII  of  the  Australian  draft  trusteeship 
agreement  for  New  Guinea.  Miss  Beard  of  BC  was  present. 

I  told  Mr.  Mclntire  quite  frankly  that  we  felt  Article  VII  of  the 
Australian  draft  was  not  sufficiently  explicit  and  that  we  greatly 
preferred  Article  IX  of  the  New  Zealand  draft.  lie  said  he  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  this  comment.  At  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Denni¬ 
son  I  then  added  that  if  the  Australian  Government  adopted  phrase¬ 
ology  similar  to  Article  IX  of  the  New  Zealand  draft  we,  of  course, 
would  want  them  to  consider  such  phraseology  sufficiently  broad  and 
inclusive  to  provide  the  necessary  means  for  their  entering  into  a  base 
agreement  with  respect  to  rights  at  Manus  such  as  we  had  discussed 
with  them  on  previous  occasions.97  I  added  that  we  felt  that  the 
phraseology  of  New  Zealand’s  Article  IX  sufficiently  inclusive  to  per¬ 
mit  such  an  agreement  and  that  we  only  wished  to  make  sure  that  the 
Australian  Government  felt  so  likewise.98 

Edward  T.  Wailes 


SWNCC  Files  :  Series  59 

Memorandum  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committed  Appointed  at  the  l$nd 

SWNCC  Meeting  99 

secret  [Washington,]  10  September  1946. 

As  directed  by  SWNCC  at  its  42nd  meeting,  there  is  submitted  here- 
with  a  draft  text  of  a  trusteeship  agreement  (Appendix)1  for  the 
Japanese  Mandated  Islands.  This  text  has  been  developed  bj^  the  ad 
hoc  Committee  solely  for  exploratory  purposes.  The  ad  hoc  Committee 
considers  that  with  one  exception  as  described  below,  the  draft  is  fully 
consistent  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 


117  Documentation  on  the  discussions  relating  to  military  bases  is  found  in  vol. 
v,  pp.  1  if. 

08  The  Embassy  at  Canberra  had  already  been  notified  of  this  Government’s 
position  in  telegram  180,  September  0.  “Please  press  this  point.  .  .  .”  (890.0146/ 
9-646) 

89  This  paper  with  its  appendix  was  circulated  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  State- 
War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  on  September  10  to  the  Committee  as 
SWNCC  document  59/4. 

A  month  earlier  the  ad  hoc  committee  had  had  under  study  five  different  types 
of  trusteeship  agreements  “to  cover  all  possible  contingencies  for  territories 
formerly  mandated  to  Japan  or  formerly  under  Japanese  control”  (a  report  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee  to  this  effect  was  circulated  to  the  Committee  on  August  8, 
not  printed ;  unnumbered  document  dated  August  8  filed  with  the  papers  of 
Series  59  in  the  SWNCC  Files). 

1  Appendix  not  printed.  Except  for  Article  8  the  text  of  the  draft  agreement 
included  in  59/4  is  the  same  with  minor  technical  revisions  as  that  printed  in  the 
White  House  press  release  of  November  6  on  the  proposed  trusteeship  arrange¬ 
ment  (see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  17,  1946,  pp.  889  ff.) 
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The  draft  trusteeship  agreement  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
strategic  agreement  for  the  entire  area. 

The  ad  hoc  Committee  believes  that  substantially  the  same  text 
could  be  used  for  other  islands  which  were  pre-war  Japanese  territory. 

The  members  of  the  ad  lxoc  Committee  agree  on  all  Articles  of  the 
attached  draft  except  Article  8  concerning  the  application  of  Article 
76  (d)  of  the  Charter,  which  requires  equal  treatment  in  social, 
economic  and  commercial  matters  for  all  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  their  nationals. 

On  this  Article,  the  State  Department  representatives  consider  that 
Article  76  (d)  requires  “national”  treatment  and  believe  that  if  made 
subject  to  security  requirements  could  be  safely  applied.  They  further 
believe  that  if  “most-favored  nation”  treatment,  as  suggested  by  the 
Navy  representatives,  were  adopted  it  would  react  unfavorably  on 
our  economic  interests  in  other  mandated  territories. 

The  Navy  Department  representatives  agree  that  Article  7 6(d)  of 
the  Charter  may  be  technically  applicable  under  the  terms  of  the 
Charter  to  a  strategic  trusteeship.  However,  the  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph  do  not  seem  appropriate  for  the  area  in  question.  The 
sparseness  of  population  and  the  lack  of  indigenous  resources  are  fac¬ 
tors  which  should  make  unnecessary  provisions  in  the  agreement  for 
free-for-all  social,  economic  and  commercial  exploitation. 

The  principal  objections  to  Article  76(d)  of  the  Charter  as  applied 
to  the  ex- Japanese  Mandates  are : 

a.  The  area  would  be  open  to  exploitation  by  nationals  of  all  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  while  the  United  States,  under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  holds  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the  social 
and  economic  welfare  of  the  inhabitants. 

b.  Subversive  activities  could  be  undertaken  under  the  guise  of 
commercial  development,  inter-island  traffic  and  welfare  activities. 

The  above  objections  are  not  removed  by  the  State  Department 
representatives’  proposal  that  the  application  of  the  terms  of  Article  8 
in  the  draft  agreement  should  be  stipulated  as  subject  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  security.  This  test  could  not  be  practically  or  equitably 
applied  for  adequate  protection  of  security  interests.  The  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  representatives  have  proposed  a  “most-favored-nation”  clause  in 
Article  8.  This  was  done  because  the  terms  of  the  Charter  seem  to  re¬ 
quire  provisions  for  equal  treatment  of  all  Members  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  believed  that  “most-favored-nation”  interpretation  can 
be  applied  to  the  terms  of  Article  76  (d)  of  the  Charter.  Even  this 
provision,  however,  does  not  appear  adequately  to  protect  security 
interests. 

The  difference  of  opinion  between  the  members  of  the  ad  hoc  Com¬ 
mittee  as  demonstrated  by  Article  8  is  not  based  on  the  relative  phil- 
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osophical  merits  of  “national”  treatment  versus  “most-favored-nation” 
treatment  but  principally  on  security  considerations  alone. 

890.0146/9-1146 

Memorandum  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs 

( Gerig )  to  the  Department  of  State  Member  on  the  State-War- 

Navy  C oordinating  Committee  (. Hilldring ) 

[Washington,]  September  11,  1946. 
Subject:  Comment  on  SWNCC  59/4 

(1)  Agreement  on  all  Articles  except  Article  8  was  reached  by 
State,  War,  and  Navy  members  of  the  ad  hoe  Committee. 

(2)  The  present  draft  containing  16  Articles  represents  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  State  draft  of  August  8  containing  27  Articles,  and  of  the 
Navy  (JCS)  counter  draft  of  August  24  containing  9  Articles. 

(3)  Nothing  essential  from  the  original  State  draft  is  omitted  in 
the  present  draft.  It  was  possible  by  condensation,  combination,  and 
abridgement  to  arrive  at  the  present  text.  All  the  essential  features 
of  the  Navy  Department  draft  are  also  retained. 

(4)  Disagreement  by  the  ad  hoe  Committee  remains  on  only  Article 
8  where  the  text  is  presented  in  parallel  columns.  State’s  representa¬ 
tives  consider  that  “national”  treatment  is  required  under  Article 
83(2)  and  Article  76  of  the  Charter,  while  Navy’s  representatives 
consider  that  “most-favored-nation”  treatment  would  be  safer  and 
also  legitimate  in  these  circumstances.  The  War  Department  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  ad  hoc  Committee  did  not  express  himself  finally 
either  way. 

(5)  The  distinguishing  features  of  this  draft  are: 

(a)  It  designates  the  whole  area  as  strategic  (Art.  1)  ; 

(b)  It  specifies  that  the  goal  shall  be  self-government  instead  of 
independence,  thus  announcing  in  advance  that  independence  is  no 
objective  (Art.  6)  ; 

(c)  It  provides,  however,  for  full  use  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
as  regards  economic  and  social  matters  outside  of  any  closed  areas 
(Art.  13)  ; 

(d)  It  restricts  any  possible  fiscal,  administrative  or  customs  union 
to  a  union  “with  other  territories  under  United  States  jurisdiction” 
instead  of  with  “adjacent”  territories,  as  was  proposed  in  the  original 
State  draft  (Art.  9)  ;  and 

( e )  It  provides  that  the  agreement  cannot  be  “terminated”  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States  (Art.  15) . 

(6)  Captain  Dennison  and  Colonel  Giifen  showed  a  very  great 
desire  to  meet  State’s  representatives  on  every  possible  point  and  the 
compromise  was  arrived  at  in  the  ad  hoc  Committee  very  congenially. 
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501.BB/9-S46  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  Belgium  (Kirk) 

secret  Washington,  September  13,  1946 — 1  p.  m. 

1018.  Urtel  1157  September  S.4  Please  inform  Belgian  Govt  we  hope 
they  will  submit  draft  trusteeship  agreement  for  Ruanda-Urundi  to 
GA  without  mention  of  any  specific  Members  as  “states  directly  con¬ 
cerned”.  We  believe  requirements  of  Article  79  will  be  fulfilled  if 
Belgium  informs  GA  it  has  consulted  with  all  Members  particularly 
interested  in  Ruanda-Urundi  and  given  full  consideration  to  their 
views.  If  Belgium  insists  on  naming  UK  and  France  as  “states  di¬ 
rectly  concerned”  this  may  precipitate  a  succession  of  claims  by  other 
Members  to  be  so  considered  and  thus  delay  approval  of  trusteeship 
agreement.5 

We  appreciate  favorable  consideration  given  by  Belgian  Govt  to 
our  suggested  revisions  and  are  reviewing  points  not  agreed  upon  in 
Villard  conversations.  We  would  be  glad  to  accept  Belgian  suggestion 
of  informal  meeting  with  Brit  and  French  in  New  York  during  week 
prior  to  GA.6 

Clayton 


4  The  conversations  on  the  technical  level  at  Brussels,  projected  originally  for 
June  at  the  time  of  Gerig  talks  with  the  British  and  French  experts,  took  place 
on  September  6  between  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and 
African  Affairs  (Villard)  and  representatives  of  the  Belgian  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Offices.  This  telegram  was  in  response  to  Brussels  telegram  1157,  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  summarizing  the  discussion  (501.BB/9-846) .  Minutes  of  the  meeting 
were  transmitted  to  the  Department  under  Brussels  despatch  No.  458,  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  not  printed  (862S. 01/9-846) . 

5  Villard  had  reported  in  telegram  1157  that  “Belgians  agreed  submit  alone  to 
Assembly  unsigned  document  containing  trusteeship  terms  for  Ruanda  Urundi 
stating  document  has  been  agreed  to  by  French  British  [sic]  as  state  directly 
concerned  in  any  event  and  that  US  (and  possibly  France)  have  been  consulted 
as  particularly  interested  powers.  They  feel  bound  to  reach  prior  accord  with 
Great  Britain  by  exchange  of  communications  as  in  technical  conformity  with 
Article  79  of  Charter  but  are  prepared  to  state  this  arrangement  is  without 
prejudice  to  final  determination  of  States  directly  concerned.”  It  is  clear  from 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  that  the  French  should  not  have  been  named  in  this 
telegram  along  with  the  British  as  a  state  directly  concerned.  Mr.  Hiss  however 
did  not  have  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  available  when  this  telegram  was  drafted, 
hence  the  confusion  apparent  in  the  text. 

6  Villard  had  reported  in  the  telegram  under  reference  that  the  chief  Belgian 
spokesman,  Mr.  Walter  Loridan,  Chef  de  Cabinet  of  the  Belgian  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  “appeared  well  versed  and  several  times  questioned  my  state¬ 
ment  as  to  British  and  French  approval  of  certain  articles  indicating  he  has  had 
more  recent  contact  than  we  with  interested  French  and  British  officials.  He 
suggested  informal  meeting  New  York  or  Washington  with  British,  French  and 
ourselves  prior  to  submission  agreement  to  General  Assembly  to  establish  uni¬ 
formity  which  he  deems  indispensable.” 
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800.011/9-1346  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom  {G  oilman)  to  the  Secretary  of 

State 

secret  London,  September  13,  1946 — 6  p.  m. 

[Received  September  13- — 2 :  07  p.m.] 

8165.  From  Villard.  Sir  George  Gater,  Permanent  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  Colonies,  wlio  also  was  in  Brussels  last  week,  told  me  at 
luncheon  yesterday  that  British  Govt  had  not  yet  had  time  to  consider 
on  higher  level  revised  trusteeship  drafts  discussed  with  Gerig  last 
June. 

This  morning  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies  called  meeting  his 
staff  to  go  over  matter.  In  subsequent  conversation  at  Colonial  Office 
Poynton  informed  me  that  approval  had  been  given  to  most  of  our 
suggestion  modifications,  principal  exception  being  revision  for  politi¬ 
cal  surveys  which  British  cannot  accept.  Early  FonOff  approval  is 
expected  after  which  final  revised  draft  will  be  forwarded  Washing¬ 
ton  and  elsewhere. 

Poynton  also  stated  that  while  agreement  of  states  defined  by 
British  as  directly  concerned  would  be  sought,  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  submit  changes  for  parliamentary  approval.  Colonial  Office  is  in 
touch  with  Belgians  and  feels  informal  and  separate  discussions  in 
NY  prior  to  Assembly  would  be  useful  in  interest  of  uniformity.  Posi¬ 
tion  of  French  regarded  as  uncertain. 

Repeated  Brussels  142. 

Gallman 


SWNCC  Files  :  Series  59 

Revised  Draft  Article  8  of  Draft  Trusteeship  Agreement 7 

SECRET 

Article  8 

1.  In  discharging  its  obligations  under  Article  76(d)  as  defined  by 
Article  83  (2) ,  the  administering  authority,  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  security,  and  the  obligation  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the 
inhabitants,  shall  accord  to  nationals  of  each  Member  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  companies  and  associations  organized  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  such  Member,  treatment  in  the  trust  territory  no  less 

7  This  document  was  circulated  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  State- War-Navy  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee  on  September  16  to  the  Committee  as  SWNCC  document 
59/5.  This  paper  was  considered  by  the  Committee  at  a  special  meeting  on  Sep¬ 
tember  17  and  approved.  The  draft  trusteeship  agreement  as  revised  was  then 
forwarded  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  September  19;  see  SWNCC  document 
59/6,  infra. 
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favorable  than  that  accorded  therein  to  nationals,  companies  and  asso¬ 
ciations  of  any  other  United  Nation,  except  the  administering 
authority. 

2.  The  administering  authority  shall  ensure  equal  treatment  to  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  nationals  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice. 

3.  Nothing  in  this  Article  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  accord  traffic 
rights  to  aircraft  flying  into  and  out  of  the  trust  territory.  Such  rights 
shall  be  subject  to  agreement  between  the  administering  authority  and 
the  state  whose  nationality  such  aircraft  possesses. 

4.  The  administering  authority  may  negotiate  and  conclude  com¬ 
mercial  and  other  treaties  and  agreements  with  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  other  states,  designed  to  attain  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
trust  territory  treatment  by  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
other  states  no  less  favorable  than  that  granted  by  them  to  the  na¬ 
tionals  of  other  states.  The  Security  Council  may  recommend,  or  invite 
other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  to  consider  and  recommend,  what 
rights  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory  should  acquire  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  rights  obtained  by  Members  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  trust  territory. 


SWNCC  Flies  :  Series  59 

Memorandum  by  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  to 

the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 8 

secret  Washington,  19  September,  1946. 

SWN-4759 

Subject:  Draft  Trusteeship  Agreement 

References:  a.  SWNCO  59/4 
b.  SWNCC  59/5 

The  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  has  developed  draft 
terms  of  a  trusteeship  agreement  for  exploratory  purposes  only.  The 
draft  agreement  has  been  drawn  for  application  to  the  ex- Japanese 
mandates.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  substantially  the  same  text 
could  be  used  in  the  case  of  a  strategic  trusteeship  agreement  applied 
to  any  other  area. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  requested,  as  a  matter  of  priority,  to 
submit  comments  from  a  military  point  of  view  on  the  merits  of  the 

8  This  paper  was  circulated  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  State-War-Navy  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee  on  September  20  to  the  Committee  as  SWNCC  document  59/6. 
There  was  no  covering  substantive  memorandum  and  this  paper  constituted 
Enclosure  “B”  of  59/6 ;  Enclosure  “A”  consisted  of  the  draft  terms  of  agreement 
as  revised,  not  printed. 
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enclosed  draft  as  a  trusteeship  agreement  and  particularly  for  its 
adequacy  for  protection  of  security  interests. 

In  the  event  that  this  form  of  a  trusteeship  agreement  is  unaccept¬ 
able  from  a  military  point  of  view,  it  is  requested  that  the  State-War- 
Navy  Coordinating  Committee  be  advised  of  the  specific  respects  in 
which  it  is  unacceptable. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  submission  by  the  State- War-Navy  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee  or  consideration  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
of  this  draft  agreement  shall  prejudice  the  ultimate  decision  as  to 
whether  the  strategic  control  desired  by  the  United  States  over  former 
Japanese-held  islands  is  to  be  accomplished  through  sovereignty  or 
through  United  Nations  trusteeship. 

For  the  State- War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee : 

A.  D.  Reid 
Secretary 


S00.014/9-546 

The  Department  of  State  to  the  British  Embassy  9 


SECRET 


Aide-Memoire 

The  United  States  Government  was  glad  to  learn  from  the  extract 
of  a  Foreign  Office  telegram  dated  August  31, 1946,  which  was  attached 
to  Mr.  Middleton’s  letter  of  September  5,  1946  addressed  to  Mr.  Hiss, 
that  the  respective  views  of  the  two  Governments  as  regards  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  submitting  trusteeship  agreements  to  the  General  Assembly 
are  now  almost  identical. 

It  is  noted  that  the  United  Kingdom  Government  considers  that  the 
phrase  “agreed  upon”  in  Article  79  of  the  Charter  means  simply  “con¬ 
curred  in”  and  that  such  concurrence  can  be  obtained  by  diplomatic 
consultation  without  any  recourse  to  formal  signature.  It  is  further 
noted  that  the  United  Kingdom  Government  believes  that  it  would  be 
a  tactical  mistake  to  approach  the  Soviet  Government  as  to  any  other 
possible  interpretation  of  this  Article. 

The  United  States  Government  is  very  anxious  to  avoid  a  protracted 
debate  in  the  General  Assembly,  both  as  regards  the  nature  of  the 
“agreement”  and  the  states  which  might  have  to  concur  in  an  agree¬ 
ment  of  this  informal  character.  Therefore,  the  Department  under¬ 
takes  once  more  to  urge  the  United  Kingdom  Government  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  and  highly  desirable  for  the  United 

9  Handed  to  the  First  Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy  (Middleton)  on  Sep¬ 
tember  20  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs  (Gerig). 
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Kingdom  Government  to  present  the  draft  terms  of  trusteeship  to  the 
General  Assembly  without  specifying  any  particular  states  by  name 
as  having  concurred  in  the  agreement.  Should  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  specify  as  “states  directly  concerned”  those  named  in 
Prime  Minister  Attlee’s  statement  of  January  23,  1946  and  also  in  the 
British  Embassy’s  aide-memoire  of  May  24,  1946,  this  Government 
might  deem  it  necessary  to  inform  the  General  Assembly  that  it  con¬ 
siders  that  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  be  a  “state  directly  con¬ 
cerned”  in  all  mandated  territories.  Such  a  decision  might  easily  result 
in  a  large  number  of  other  claimants,  and  thereby  start  the  General 
Assembly  on  a  protracted  debate  and  possibly  a  series  of  votes  as  to 
which  states  should  qualify  under  Article  79  of  the  Charter. 

It  seems  to  this  Government  that  the  General  Assembly  should  be 
able  to  “satisfy  itself  that  the  agreement  of  the  states  directly  con¬ 
cerned  including  the  mandatory  power  has  been  obtained  .  .  as 
stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  draft  agreements,  without  undertaking 
to  specify  these  states  in  each  case.  This  Government  is  expressing  the 
same  view  to  the  Belgian  and  French  Governments.10 

The  United  States  Government  is  also  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
possibility  that  some  mandatory  powers  may  only  be  able  to  accept 
ad  referendum  certain  changes  which  might  be  proposed  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  This  Government  agrees  with  the  Foreign  Office  view 
as  to  the  procedure  in  case  changes  should  be  proposed  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  namely,  that  the  mandatory  power  would  need  to  agree 
to  such  changes  before  the  terms  of  trusteeship  could  be  approved  by 
the  United  Nations. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pre-Assembly  consultations  will  have 
resulted  in  such  a  wide  area  of  agreement  that  any  changes  in  the 
draft  agreements  which  may  be  necessitated  in  order  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  General  Assembly  could  readily  be  agreed  to  by  the 
mandatory  powers  through  their  representatives  to  the  General 
Assembly.  This  would  obviate  the  delays  incident  to  reference  back  to 
Parliaments  and  would  permit  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  General  Assembly  this  year.  In  furtherance  of  this 


10  Actually  aide-memoire  were  handed  first  to  the  Australian  Embassy  and  the 
New  Zealand  Legation  on  September  30,  neither  printed  1800.014/9-3046). 
Aide-memoire  were  transmitted  to  the  Belgian  and  French  Embassies  on  Octo¬ 
ber  7  and  8,  respectively,  neither  printed  (800.0146/10-746  and  501.BB/10-S46 
respectively).  A  memorandum  was  handed  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Gromyko  of  the  Soviet 
Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  on  October  15,  at  the  United  Nations,  not 
printed  (501.BB/10-1146).  All  were  substantially  of  the  same  content  as  this 
aide-memoire  of  September  20  to  the  British  Embassy. 

On  October  18  a  memorandum  was  handed  to  the  Chinese  Ambassador  (Koo) 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss),  explaining  this 
Government’s  position  regarding  states  directly  concerned.  This  was  an  abbre¬ 
viated  composite  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  note  of  May  7  to  the  British  Am¬ 
bassador,  p.  579,  and  this  aide-memoire.  (501.BB/10-1846) 
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objective  the  United  States  Government  has  warmly  accepted  the 
Belgian  proposal  for  further  separate  and  informal  discussions  by 
the  Belgian,  United  Kingdom,  French,  and  United  States  Govern- 
ments  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  United  States  Government  believes 
that  it  will  be  both  possible  and  desirable  to  leave  the  question  of 
“‘states  directty  concerned”  undetermined  and  the  enumeration  of  such 
states  unspecified.  If  the  question  should  arise  in  the  General 
Assembly,  the  United  States  Delegation  is  likely  to  urge  the  wisdom 
of  leaving  the  phrase  undefined.  And  if  the  General  Assembly  does 
not  concur  in  this  view,  it  may  urge  that  all  states,  except  of  course 
the  mandatory  power,  should  agree  to  waive  the  exercise  of  any  special 
rights  which  their  designation  as  states  directly  concerned  might 
appear  to  give  them  and,  instead,  to  accept  as  binding  the  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  General  Assembly.  If  all  the  other  states  are  willing  to 
agree  to  this  formula  the  United  States  Government,  as  mentioned 
before,  will  be  willing  to  waive  the  exercise  of  its  rights  in  this  respect. 
The  United  States  will,  however,  reserve  its  rights  with  respect  to 
future  alterations  and  amendments  of  the  terms  of  trusteeship. 

Washington,  September  20,  1946. 


862S.01/2-446 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  British  Ambassador 

(Inver chapel) 

secret  Washington,  September  20,  1946. 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  further  to  your  communica¬ 
tion  of  February  4, 1946  (No.  71 ;  Kef.  419/19/46)  in  which  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  transmitted  to  this  Government  drafts  of  the 
terms  under  which  the  United  Kingdom  proposes  to  place  the  man¬ 
dated  territories  of  Tanganyika,  the  Cameroons,  and  Togoland  under 
the  trusteeship  system  of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with 
Article  77  of  the  Charter.  In  addition  to  its  orginal  comments,  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  British  Embassy  in  a  note  of  May  7,  1946,  the  United 
States  Government,  which  is  still  considering  the  revised  draft  for 
Tanganyika  sent  to  Mr.  Gerig  by  Mr.  Middleton  in  a  letter  dated 
July  31,  1946  desires  to  suggest  at  this  time  the  following  clause  for 
inclusion  as  the  final  paragraph  of  Article  9  of  the  drafts : 

“Nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  accord  traffic 
rights  to  aircraft  flying  into  and  out  of  the  trust  territory.  Such  rights 
shall  be  subject  to  agreement  between  the  administering  authority  and 
the  state  whose  nationality  such  aircraft  possess.” 
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The  inclusion  of  this  paragraph  seems  desirable  since,  in  the  view 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  aviation  traffic  rights  (taking 
on  and  discharge  of  passengers,  cargo,  and  mail)  require  special  treat¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  Chicago  Convention  on  International 
Civil  Aviation  and  with  relevant  bilateral  treaties.11 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration.12  William  L.  Clayton 


800.014/10-846 


The  British  Ambassador  ( Inverchapel )  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of 

State  13 


secret  Washington,  8  October  1946. 

Sir:  The  United  States  Government  are  aware  of  and  indeed  are 
known  to  share  the  wish  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  see  the  Trusteeship  system  set  up  without  delay.  In  this 
spirit  His  Majesty’s  Government  expressed  their  readiness  to  co¬ 
operate  as  fully  as  circumstances  permitted  in  considering  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  draft  terms  of  trusteeship  for  the  territories  in  Africa 
under  United  Kingdom  mandate  proposed  by  the  State  Department  in 
their  secret  note  to  my  predecessor  of  the  7th  May,  1946.14  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  State  Department  were  accordingly  invited  to  London 
early  in  June  to  discuss  these  amendments.  The  discussions  on  the 
official  level  resulted  in  a  joint  text  which  was  communicated  to  the 
State  Department  informally  shortly  afterwards.15  As  was  explained 
at  the  time,  this  text  was  subject  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  ministerial  approval. 

2.  After  full  consideration  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  now  glad  to  state  that,  subject  to  a  satisfactory  under¬ 
standing  being  reached  with  United  States  Government  regarding  the 
attitude  of  the  latter  to  the  text,  they  are  prepared  to  accept  sub- 


11  For  documentation  regarding  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  international  civil 
aviation  matters,  see  pp.  1450  ff. 

13  Similar  notes  of  even  date,  mutatis  mutandis,  were  sent  to  the  French  Am¬ 
bassador  (Bonnet)  and  the  New  Zealand  Minister  (Berendsen)  ;  text  calded  to 
the  Charge  in  Australia  (Russell)  for  communication  to  the  Australian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  telegram  194,  September  20  (501.BB/9-2046). 

“Marginal  notation:  “Handed  by  Mr.  Middleton  to  Mr.  Hiss — Oct.  10,  1946”. 
For  discussion  that  took  place  between  Messrs.  Hiss  and  Middleton  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  see  memorandum  of  conversation  of  October  10  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  p.  638.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Middleton  transmitted 
to  the  Department  an  aide-mCmoire  dated  October  9,  infra. 

“This  has  reference  to  the  “Comments  on  the  Draft  Terms”  which  were  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  Memorandum  Accompanying  Note  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  British  Ambassador,  May  7,  p.  579. 

“See  letter  from  the  First  Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy  (Middleton)  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs  (Gerig),  July  31,  p.  612. 
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stantially  the  joint  text  of  June.  The  revised  draft  terms  of  trusteeship 
which  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  prepared  to  adopt  subject  to  this 
understanding  and  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Governments  who  con¬ 
curred  in  the  original  texts  are  enclosed  herewith,  and  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  explanatory  memorandum.19  In  the  few  cases  where  His 
Majesty’s  Government  have  not  felt  themselves  able  to  follow  the 
June  text  the  reasons  are  given. 

3.  It  is  the  intention  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  when  the  concurrence  of  the  “states  directly  concerned”  has 
been  obtained,  to  communicate  the  revised  texts  to  the  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  furthermore  the  intention  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  to  submit  the  proposed  terms  of  trusteeship  to 
the  United  Nations  on  its  own  behalf  as  mandatory  power,  and  not 
collectively  on  behalf  of  itself  and  of  the  “states  directly  concerned”. 

I  have  [etc.]  For  the  Ambassador 

D.  D.  Maclean 

[Enclosure] 

Annex  A 

Aide-Memoire 

Revised  Draft  Terms  of  Trusteeship 
For  Territories  in  Africa  Under  United  Kingdom  Mandate 

SECRET 

The  revised  draft  terms  of  trusteeship  for  territories  in  Africa  under 
United  Kingdom  mandate  are  identical  with  the  texts  resulting  from 
the  discussions  in  June  between  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
experts,20  except  in  the  following  respects. 

Article  2. 

After  very  careful  consideration  His  Majesty’s  Government  have 
found  themselves  unable  to  accept  the  inclusion  in  this  Article  of  the 
words  “on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations”.  They  cannot  find  any  words 
in  the  Charter  to  warrant  definition  of  the  position  in  these  terms. 
They  feel  that  the  position  of  the  Administering  Authority  under  the 
trusteeship  system  in  relation  to  the  United  Nations  is  clearly  set  out 
in  the  Charter,  and  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  attempt  to  define 
it  further  in  the  terms  of  trusteeship  themselves.  It  is  felt  that,  the 
inclusion  of  these  words  might  give  the  erroneous  impression  that  the 

10  Copy  of  revised  draft  terms  accompanying  this  note  not  printed.  The  revised 
draft  terms  are  printed  in  British  Cmd.  6935,  October  1946.  The  explanatory 
memorandum  follows  as  “Annex  A”. 

20  See  draft  terms  of  agreement  for  Tanganyika,  p.  604. 
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United  Nations  itself  had  administrative  functions  in  respect  of  trust 
territories  where  a  single  state  is  designated  as  administering  au¬ 
thority.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  his  statement  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  January,  1946,  when  announcing  the  intention  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  to  place  the  territories  in  question  under  the  trusteeship 
system,  the  Foreign  Secretary  said:  “It  is  most  important  that  the 
people  of  the  territories  themselves  and  the  world  at  large  should  be 
left  in  no  doubt  that  the  continuity  of  administration  will  be  main¬ 
tained  until  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  trusteeship  system,  self- 
government  or  independence,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  attained”. 

Article  5(b). 

It  has  been  decided  to  retain  the  words  “under  his  sovereignty  or 
control”.  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  not  in  a  position  to  constitute 
a  trust  territory  under  their  control  into  a  customs,  fiscal  or  administra¬ 
tive  union  with  any  territory  not  under  their  control.  Further  His 
Majesty’s  Government  are  anxious  to  avoid  anything  which  might 
create  an  impression  either  locally  or  internationally  that  they  wish  in 
any  way  to  attach  other  territories  to  territories  under  their 
administration. 

Article  6(1). 

The  words  “in  accordance  with  Article  76(A)  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter”  have  been  substituted  for  the  words  “towards  the  objectives 
of  self-government  or  independence  as  prescribed  in  Article  76(&)  of 
the  Charter”.  It  is  felt  that  the  Article  as  now  amended  is  already 
sufficiently  explicit  and  that  all  that  is  required  is  a  simple  reference 
to  the  relevant  Article  of  the  Charter  where  the  objectives  in  question 
are  set  out. 

Article  6(2). 

His  Majesty’s  Government  are  unable  to  accept  the  addition  of  a 
paragraph  to  Article  6  about  surveys  of  development  of  political 
institutions.  They  appreciate  that  there  was  considerable  discussion  at 
the  Preparatory  Commission  on  this  question  and  that  it  is  felt  in 
some  quarters  that  it  is  desirable  that  such  surveys  should  become  a 
feature  of  the  International  Trusteeship  System.  Should  the  United 
Nations  eventually  decide  that  such  surveys  were  desirable  and  should 
provision  be  made  for  them  in  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council  or  anywhere  else,  the  position  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
examined.  In  the  meantime  however  His  Majesty’s  Government  feel 
that  they  would  not  be  justified  in  prejudging  the  issue  by  including  a 
provision  for  such  surveys  in  the  terms  of  trusteeship. 
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Article  8. 

The  word  “natural”  has  been  inserted  before  “resources”  in  this 
Article.  This  has  been  done  as  a  result  of  a  suggestion  by  local  au¬ 
thorities  who  considered  that  it  is  desirable  to  define  more  clearly 
what  was  meant  by  “resources”. 

Article  10(c). 

There  has  been  a  slight  rewording  in  this  Article  in  order  to  make 
the  sense  clearer. 

Article  11. 

The  word  “nationals”  has  been  substituted  by  “inhabitants”  as  this 
is  a  more  appropriate  description  of  the  status  of  the  people  of 
Tanganyika.  There  has  further  been  a  slight  rewording  at  the  end  of 
this  article,  which  does  not  involve  any  change  in  the  sense  of  the 
article. 


800.014/10-946 

The  British  Embassy  to  the  Department  of  State  21 
Aide-Memoire 

During  the  discussions  which  were  held  in  London  on  the  official 
level  in  J une,  1946,  with  State  Department  officials  to  consider  trustee¬ 
ship  matters,  the  thesis  was  put  forward  on  the  United  States  side  that 
the  mandatory  power  is  the  only  “state  directly  concerned”  in  the 
terms  of  trusteeship  for  its  mandated  territories,  and  that  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  Article  79  of  the  Charter  can  be  discharged  simply  by  a  process 
of  diplomatic  consultation  with  other  states.  Subsequently  the  views  of 
the  United  States  Government  were  further  elaborated  in  the  State 
Department’s  Aide-Memoire  of  the  20th  September,  1946. 

2.  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  appreciate  the 
motives  of  the  United  States  Government  in  putting  forward  its  sug¬ 
gestions  for  simplifying  the  procedure  of  consultation  with  other 
governments  and  expediting  the  conclusion  of  trusteeship  agreements. 
They  share  the  desire  of  the  United  States  Government  to  avoid 
lengthy  debate  in  the  General  Assembly  on  the  issue  of  “states  directly 
concerned”  and  have  no  desire  to  provoke  such  a  debate.  Indeed  the 
respective  views  of  the  two  governments  on  the  interpretation  to  be 
placed  on  Article  79  of  the  Charter  would  now  appear  to  be  almost 
identical. 

3.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  time  that  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  United  Kingdom  announced  their  intention  of  bringing 
the  African  territories  under  United  Kingdom  mandate  under  trustee- 


21  Marginal  notation :  “Handed  by  Mr.  Middleton  to  Mr.  Hiss — Oct.  10,  1946". 
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ship,  there  was  not  (and  there  still  is  not)  any  agreed  or  authoritative 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  “states  directly  concerned”.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  therefore  had  no  alternative  but 
to  give  a  practical  interpretation  themselves  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
generally  accepted  sense.  As  is  known,  His  Majesty’s  Government  in 
the  United  Kingdom  informed  the  General  Assembly  that  they  were 
communicating  the  draft  terms  of  the  trusteeship  to  certain  states  who 
seemed  on  any  interpretation  to  be  directly  concerned  with  the  terms 
of  trusteeship  for  the  territories  in  question.  The  United  Kingdom 
drafts  were  also  communicated  for  information  to  the  other  states 
mentioned  by  name  in  Article  23  of  the  Charter.  It  was  made  clear  at 
the  time  that  this  action  was  without  prejudice  to  the  ultimate  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  phrase  “states  directly  concerned”  and  the  action  of 
His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  not  challenged 
by  any  delegation  at  the  General  Assembly.  Since  that  time  the  states 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  were  in  any  event  directly  concerned,  have  concurred  in  the 
original  United  Kingdom  draft  terms  of  trusteeship,  the  drafts  them¬ 
selves  have  been  published  as  command  papers  and  the  command 
papers  which  refer  to  the  concurrence  of  these  states  have  been  com¬ 
municated  for  information  to  the  Secretary-General.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  cannot  go  back  on  these  published 
statements. 

4.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  and  particularly  in  view  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Article  79  of  the  Charter  at  San  Francisco,  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  do  not  feel  that  they  could 
avoid  all  reference  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
agreement  to  the  terms  of  trusteeship  by  “states  directly  concerned”. 
His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  have 
never  contemplated  the  conclusion  of  a  formal  treaty  among  “states 
directly  concerned”  and  do  not  interpret  Article  79  of  the  Charter  as 
meaning  that  any  “state  directly  concerned”  can  indefinitely  hold  up 
the  submission  of  draft  terms  of  trusteeship  to  the  General  Assembly 
should  it  unfortunately  prove  impossible  to  reach  agreement  in  any 
particular  case.  Moreover,  for  their  part,  as  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  now  aware,  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  will  be  presenting  the  draft  trusteeship  agreements  on  their 
own  behalf  alone  and  not  on  behalf  of  a  group  of  “states  directly 
concerned”,  and  will  be  taking  the  line  that  Article  79  of  the  Charter 
could  adequately  be  fulfilled  by  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  certain 
states  in  these  drafts  through  diplomatic  channels. 

5.  "Whether  or  not  it  will  be  possible  to  avoid  a  discussion  on  the 
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meaning  of  the  expression  “states  directly  concerned”,  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  consider  that  it  is  in  any  event 
almost  certain  that  the  General  Assembly  will  not  approve  the  drafts 
until  it  is  told  what  states  have  in  fact  been  consulted.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  therefore  expect  that  it  will  be 
necessary  at  some  stage  for  them  to  declare  which  states  they  have 
formally  consulted  and  possibly  to  produce  written  evidence  in  the 
shape  of  formal  correspondence  that  such  states  have  agreed  to  the 
draft  terms  presented.  They  do  not,  however,  propose  to  take  this 
action  unless  requested  by  the  Assembly,  which  might  conceivably 
be  equally  satisfied  by  oral  statements  from  the  delegations  concerned. 

6.  With  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  State  Department’s 
note  of  the  20t,h  September,  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  would  be  very  content  if  it  should  prove  possible  to  leave 
the  general  question  of  the  interpretation  of  “states  directly  con¬ 
cerned”  still  undetermined.  But  the  General  Assembly  itself  may  be 
unwilling  to  approve  the  draft  terms  of  trusteeship  on  this  basis.  In 
the  view  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  one 
of  two  things  may  then  happen.  Either  the  General  Assembly  itself 
may  wish  to  settle  the  general  question  of  the  interpretation  of  Article 
79  of  the  Charter  before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  individual 
drafts;  or  some  particular  state  or  states  may  put  forward  claims  to 
be  “states  directly  concerned”,  in  respect  of  particular  mandated  terri¬ 
tories  (not  necessarily  only  those  under  United  Kingdom  mandate), 
and  press  for  consideration  of  their  claims  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Either  of  these  courses  would  probably  lead  to  a  prolonged  discussion 
which  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United.  Kingdom,  like  the 
United  States  Government,  would  much  prefer  to  avoid.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  note  that,  in  that  event,  the 
United  States  delegation  is  likely  to  urge  the  wisdom  of  leaving  the 
phrase  undefined.  The  United  States  Government  will  appreciate  that 
any  one  new  claim  to  be  directly  concerned  put  forward  at  the  General 
Assembly  would  be  likely  to  provoke  others.  For  this  reason  His 
Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  express  the  hope 
that  the  United  States  Government,  since  it  shares  their  general 
approach  and  interest  in  this  question,  will  feel  able  to  agree  with  the 
procedure  outlined  in  paragraphs  4  and  5  above  and  to  refrain  from 
making  any  formal  reservation  at  the  General  Assembly  of  its  own 
claim  to  be  a  “state  directly  concerned”  in  respect  of  mandated 
territories. 

Washington,  October  9,  1946. 
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890.0146/10-946 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  John  Foster  Didles  of  the  United  States  Dele¬ 
gation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  22 

confidential  [Washington,]  October  9,  1946. 

I  spent  the  morning  with  Mr.  Hiss  and  Mr.  Gerig  discussing  trustee¬ 
ship  in  anticipation  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  I 
had  previously  told  the  President  and  Secretary  Forrestal  that  I  would 
be  in  Washington  and  the  President  had  asked  me  to  call  on  him  at 
12:  45  and  Forrestal  had  asked  me  to  lunch  with  him  following  that. 
I  took  advantage  of  these  two  meetings  to  try  to  advance  somewhat 
what  Messrs.  Hiss  and  Gerig  had  told  me  was  the  Department’s  policy 
with  respect  to  Trusteeship. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  with  the  President,  I  said  to  him 
that  I  felt  it  of  the  ultmost  importance  that  he  or  you  should  at  the 
next  Assembly  meeting  make  an  authoritative  and  definite  statement 
of  U.S.  intentions  with  regard  to  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands 
which  are  now  under  our  administration.  The  President  said  that  he 
expected  to  discuss  this  with  you  as  soon  as  you  returned. 

I  then  lunched  with  Secretary  Forrestal  and  told  him  that  in  my 
opinion  it  was  very  important  that  the  United  States  clearly  state  its 
intentions  at  the  next  Assembly.  I  recalled  that  there  had  been  indeci¬ 
sion  for  about  eighteen  months.  I  stated  that  in  my  opinion  from  an 
over-all  standpoint  the  United  States  needed  to  demonstrate  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  its  capacity  to  act  decisively  in  relation  to  international 
affairs.  There  were,  I  said,  a  number  of  countries  who  were  doubtful 
as  to  whether  we  had  that  capacity  and  whether  it  was  safe  for  them 
to  associate  themselves  with  us.  I  said  that  the  indecision  shown  with 
reference  to  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands  would,  if  prolonged, 
weaken  our  position  in  the  world;  that  the  differences  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  the  State  Department,  War  Department  and  Navy  Department 
were  well  known  and  could  not  be  continued  without  giving  the  world 
the  impression  that  in  such  matters  our  Government  was  unable  to 
make  up  its  mind  and  come  to  a  decision. 

I  said  that  while  some  decision  was  of  first  importance,  irrespective 
of  what  that  decision  was,  I  thought  it  was  important  that  the  decision 
should  be  in  favor  of  strategic  trusteeship  rather  than  annexation. 
There  was  a  long  history  beginning  with  the  Atlantic  Charter  which 
had  given  other  nations  reason  to  believe  that  we  would  not  annex 
outright  and  if  we  did  so  it  might  set  an  example  for  others  to  do  like¬ 
wise  with  a  result  that  the  entire  trusteeship  system  might  collapse. 

22  The  Secretary  could  not  have  seen  this  immediately,  as  he  was  still  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference. 
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Secretary  Forrestal  seemed  impressed  by  what  I  had  said  and  he 
asked  me  to  talk  to  Admiral  Nimitz  and  Admiral  Sherman.  I  repeated 
to  them  the  substance  of  the  above  emphasizing  that  I  thought  it  en¬ 
tirely  possible  and  proper  to  get,  in  these  largely  uninhabitated  islands, 
the  military  rights  which  the  Navy  felt  indispensable.  I  referred  to 
the  fact  that  we  had  not  annexed  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  but  had  a 
lease  in  perpetuity.  Admiral  Nimitz  and  Admiral  Sherman  put  various 
questions  to  me  which  I  was  able  to  answer  so  that  they  felt  fairly 
satisfied,  and  I  gained  the  impression  that  the  Navy  people  were  by 
no  means  unalterably  opposed  to  strategic  trusteeship  for  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Mandated  Islands.  Admiral  Nimitz  asked  me  to  look  over  an 
agreement  which  had  been  drafted  to  cover  this  contingency  and  to  let 
him  know  what  I  thought  of  it,  and  I  am  planning  to  do  so. 

John  Foster  Dulles 

501. BB/ 10-1046 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  De¬ 
pendent  Area  Affairs  ( Gerig ) 

secret  [Washington,]  October  10, 1946. 

Participants:  Mr.  George  Middleton,  First  Secretary,  British 
Embassy 

SPA — Mr.  Hiss ;  DA— Mr.  Gerig 

Mr.  Middleton  said  he  had  two  points  to  take  up  with  us.  First,  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  agreed  with  our  recent  proposal 23  that 
it  was  desirable  not  to  specify  by  name  states  as  “directly  concerned” 
under  Article  79  whose  concurrence  would  be  necessary  in  voting  the 
trusteeship  agreements  at  the  Assembly,  and  that  the  British  would 
transmit  the  draft  trusteeship  terms  for  Tanganyika,  the  Cameroons, 
and  Togoland  to  the  Assembly  without  referring  to  any  other  states 
as  being  directly  concerned.  The  British  Government,  he  said,  felt 
able  to  do  this  in  the  hope  that  the  United  States  Government  would 
refrain  from  making  any  formal  reservation  at  the  General  Assembly 
of  its  own  claim  to  be  a  “state  directly  concerned”  in  respect  of  man¬ 
dated  territories.  Mr.  Middleton  added,  however,  that  the  British 
Government  was  not  convinced  that  other  states  might  not  press  the 
Assembly  to  define  and  specify  certain  states  as  “directly  concerned”.24 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Hiss  said  that  it  was  our  hope  that  a  protracted 
debate  could  be  avoided  and  that  the  United  States  Delegation,  he 

23  See  Department  of  State  aide-memoire  of  September  20,  p.  628. 

3<  It  seems  probable  that  sometime  during  the  preceding  statement  by  Mr. 
Middleton  he  handed  Mr.  Hiss  the  British  Embassy  aide-memoire  of  October  9, 
p.  634. 
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thought,  would  merely  state  that  while  it  considered  itself  entitled  to 
be  a  state  directly  concerned  if  such  states  were  to  be  designated,  it 
was  prepared,  if  others  also  agreed,  not  to  press  such  a  claim.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  our  waiver,  of  course,  was  for  this  Assembly,  and  did  not 
necessarily  extend  to  future  amendments  and  alterations  of  such 
agreements. 

Mr.  Middleton  then  raised  his  second  point,  which  he  said  was  more 
difficult  and  to  which  the  United  Kingdom  Government  attached  great 
importance.  At  that  point  he  handed  us  a  copy  of  the  official  revised 
text  of  the  trusteeship  terms  which  the  British  Government  was  now 
prepared  to  submit  to  the  Assembly.26  It  contained,  he  said,  substanti¬ 
ally  all  the  revisions  which  the  United  States  experts  had  pressed  lit 
London  last  June,  except  on  point  10(c)  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  general  monopolies,  on  which  the  experts  did  not  agree.  He  said  that 
the  British  Cabinet  would  have  preferred  to  put  forward  their  original 
terms,  and  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  Cabinet  was  able  to 
agree  to  a  number  of  our  revisions.  They  decided,  however,  to  put  the 
revised  draft  forward,  provided  we  could  give  them  some  assurance 
that,  apart  from  Article  10(c),  the  United  States  Delegation  would 
support  the  amended  text,  and  would  not  press  for  further  revisions. 

On  this  second  point,  Mr.  Hiss  said  that  if  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  wanted  a  formal  commitment  of  this  kind,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  could  not  give  it  because  it  was  not  possible  to  tie  the  hands  of  our 
Delegation  completely  even  before  they  had  seen  the  text  which 
would  be  the  subject  of  negotiation  at  the  Assembly.  He  hoped  that 
the  British  Government  would  not  press  us  on  this  point.  He  added, 
however,  that  it  was  unlikely  that  our  Delegation  would  depart  from 
the  revisions  tentatively  agreed  upon.  Mr.  Middleton  then  said  that 
if  we  could  not  give  adequate  assurance  on  this  point,  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  might  feel  that  it  should  fall  back  on  its  original  text.  Mr. 
Hiss  said  he  felt  that  would  be  unfortunate,  since  it  would  mean  that 
we,  as  well  as  others,  would  have  to  introduce  a  much  larger  number  of 
amendments  which  would  probably  result  in  failure  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  at  this  Assembly  at  all.  He  hoped  that  the  suggestions  previously 
made  to  the  effect  that  we  did  not  anticipate  any  difficulties  on  points 
apart  from  Article  10(c)  would  be  sufficient  to  give  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  assurances  it  desired. 

Mr.  Middleton  then  said  he  hoped  this  would  be  sufficient  and  that 
he  fully  understood  the  constitutional  difficulties  of  attempting  to  bind 
our  Delegation.  He  urged,  however,  that  every  effort  be  made  to  sup¬ 
port  the  revisions  agreed  on  at  the  technical  level  and,  further,  that 
the  United  States  Delegation  would  not  support  amendments  of  sub- 


Not  printed ;  see  footnote  19,  d.  639. 
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stance  without  first  consulting  with  the  United  Kingdom 
Delegation. 

Mr.  Hiss  said  that  he  thought,  in  keeping  with  our  previous  practice 
of  consultation,  our  Delegation  would  consult  with  the  British  Dele¬ 
gation  on  any  amendments  of  substance  which  might  arise  at  the 
Assembly. 

At  the  end  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Hiss  summarized  our  position  by 
saying  that  he  thought  it  would  be  possible  informally  to  tell  London 
that  officials  in  the  Department  felt  that,  except  for  Article  10(c),  the 
United  States  Government,  through  its  Delegation,  would  generally 
agree  with  the  revised  draft  in  so  far  as  it  followed  the  original  revi¬ 
sions  agreed  on  in  London,  but  that  it  should  be  explained,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  we  could  not  bind  the  hands  of  our  Delegation  to  the 
Assembly. 

Mr.  Hiss  agreed  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Acting  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  Gerig  agreed  to  compare  the  two  texts  immediately  to  see  if  there 
were  substantive  differences  between  the  two  revisions  which  might 
occasion  any  difficulty. 


890.0146/10-1146  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Australia  ( Butler )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Canberra,  October  11,  1946 — 4  p.  m. 

[Received  October  11 — 10:22  a.  m.] 

235.  Deptel  208,  October  9,  7  p.  m.26  No  definite  reply  yet  from  Ex¬ 
ternal  Affairs  re  proposed  Australian  trusteeship  agreement.  Watt 
has  stated  that  general  feeling  is  that  suggested  revisions  are  too 
lengthy,  that  conditions  New  Guinea  vary  from  those  of  Tanganyika 
and  Western  Samoa,  and  that  Australia  has  adhered  to  UN  Charter 
and  would  abide  by  its  spirit  but  did  not  care  to  be  restricted  by  too 
much  detail,  some  of  which  might  later  be  regretted.  Embassy  finds 
no  disposition  to  question  US  formula  of  consultation  with  particu¬ 
larly  interested  powers  prior  to  submission  agreement  to  GA.  No  op¬ 
position  so  far  manifested  as  to  position  of  US  as  a  state  directly 
concerned.  Watt  intimated  two  days  ago  desire  for  conference  on 
Embassy’s  note  dated  and  delivered  September  23  but  since  then  has 
received  orders  proceed  NY  October  13.  Embassy  presumes  conference 
will  be  called  next  week. 

Butler 

20  Telegram  208  read :  “In  view  short  time  remaining  before  opening  General 
Assembly  please  cable  (Deptel  169  Aug  29)  any  available  information  develop¬ 
ments  proposed  Australian  trusteeship  agreement.”  (890.0146/10-946) 
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862S. 01/10-1146 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation ,  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Political l  Affairs  {Hiss) 

[Washington,]  October  11,  1946. 

Mr.  Middleton  called  me  on  the  telephone  this  afternoon  and  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  conversation  which  he,  Mr.  Gerig  and  I  had  yesterday 
(which  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  memorandum  of  conversation) 
said  that  the  Ambassador  had  asked  him  to  clarify  with  me  the 
matter  of  the  degree  of  support  which  our  Delegation  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  the  Tanganyika  draft.  He  said  that  he  understood  from 
his  conversation  with  Mr.  Gerig  late  yesterday  afternoon,  after  Mr. 
Gerig  had  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  text  of  the  British 
revised  draft,  that  there  were  three  points  on  which  we  still  felt  dis¬ 
satisfied,  namely,  the  draft  of  Article  10  (e)  on  monopolies,  the  absence 
of  provision  for  periodic  surveys,  and  the  absence  of  a  recital  that  the 
agreement  is  entered  into  by  the  United  Kingdom  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  Middleton  said  that  he  understood  that  as  to  the 
provision  with  respect  to  periodic  surveys  we  would  probably  be 
satisfied  with  a  British  statement  of  record  that  they  would  agree  to 
such  surveys  if  conducted  in  the  form  of  questionnaires.  He  said  that 
in  any  event  he  understood  our  position  to  be  that  if  we  can  reach  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  on  these  three  points  we  would  be  willing  to 
recommend  to  the  Delegation  that  the  United  States  not  initiate  any 
substantive  amendments  to  the  revised  agreement  and  that  it  not 
support  any  substantive  agreements  which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  revised  agreement. 

I  told  Mr.  Middleton  his  understanding  of  the  views  which  Mr. 
Gerig  and  I  had  expressed  yesterday  was  accurate  but  that  I  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  he  understood  fully  the  detailed  application  of  this 
statement.  There  were  a  number  of  provisions  which  we  had  proposed 
in  the  course  of  Mr.  Gerig’s  conversations  in  London  which  the  British 
have  been  reluctant  to  include  in  the  agreement  but  which  they  had 
been  prepared  to  have  included  in  questionnaires  to  be  formulated  by 
the  Trusteeship  Council.  In  the  event  that  some  other  Delegation  were 
to  propose  similar  provisions  for  incorporation  in  the  agreement  we 
would  certainly  not  wish  to  oppose  them  although  we  would  be  willing 
to  say  what  we  had  already  said  to  the  British,  namely,  that  we  would 
be  satisfied  if  they  were  incorporated  in  questionnaires.  I  thought  that 
in  some  such  cases  we  might  abstain  from  voting  and  in  others  we 
might  actually  support  the  proposed  amendment. 

I  then  said  that  I  wanted  particularly  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  I 
was  speaking  in  terms  of  my  estimate  of  what  the  Delegation  would 
do.  I  said  that  Mr.  Middleton  should  understand  that  I  was  not  in  a 
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position  to  bind  the  Delegation  in  any  sense.  We  had  every  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  the  Delegation  would  see  the  issues  as  we  see 
them.  We  have  been  careful  to  go  over  many  of  the  points  with  the 
Delegates  who  will  be  most  interested  in  trusteeship  matters  and  we 
did  feel  that  our  estimates  were  accurate  but  they  were  estimates  and 
not  commitments.  Mr.  Middleton  said  that  he  thoroughly  understood 
this. 

Mr.  Middleton  indicated  plainly  that  he  thought  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  mistaken  were  it  to  ask  for  written  commitments 
and  I  made  it  plain  that  I  was  confident  we  could  give  them  no  written 
commitments.  I  pointed  out  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  certainly 
not  be  in  the  interests  of  the  British  Government  in  any  event  to  submit 
the  original  draft  agreement  instead  of  the  revised  agreement,  and  I 
pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  the  French  agreement  which  has 
been  filed  with  the  United  Nations  is  almost  identical  to  the  British 
revised  agreement;  furthermore  the  French  have  stated  the  British 
have  agreed  to  the  French  draft  agreement.  In  view  of  this  and  of  our 
conversations  with  the  British  I  did  not  see  how  they  could  possibly 
oppose  amendments  to  the  original  draft  which  merely  incorporated 
those  of  our  proposals  which  the  British  had  agreed  to  at  the  technical 
level  and  had  incorporated  in  their  revised  draft.  Mr.  Middleton 
seemed  to  be  in  agreement  with  me  but  said  that  this  was,  of  course, 
a  matter  for  London  to  determine.  He  said  that  the  Ambassador  is 
extremely  anxious  to  reach  a  maximum  of  agreement  and  I  feel  sure 
the  Embassy  will  recommend  that  the  British  not  pursue  further  the 
suggestion  that  we  either  give  a  written  commitment  to  support  the 
revised  draft  or  they  would  have  to  revert  to  the  original  draft. 


862S.01/ 10-1446 

The  First  Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy  ( Middleton )  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss) 

secret  confidential  Washington,  14  October,  1946. 

Mi  Dear  Hiss  :  May  I  refer  to  Mr.  Clayton’s  secret  note  of  the  20th 
September  to  Lord  Inverchapel  suggesting  the  following  clause  for  in¬ 
clusion  as  the  final  paragraph  of  Article  9  of  the  draft  trusteeship 
agreements :  “Nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  accord 
traffic  rights  to  aircraft  flying  into  and  out  of  the  trust  territory.  Such 
rights  shall  be  subject  to  agreement  between  the  administering  author¬ 
ity  and  the  state  whose  nationality  such  aircraft  possess”. 

The  Foreign  Office  assume  that  jmur  proposal  is  designed  to  limit 
the  granting  of  all  five  freedoms,  implicit  in  the  preamble  to  Article  9, 
to  granting  of  non-traffic  rights,  (i.e.  first  and  second  freedoms)  only, 
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and  that  the  granting  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  freedoms  could 
therefore  be  made  only  by  bilateral  agreements  between  the  States 
concerned.27 

If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  the  Foreign  Office  consider  that 
there  would  seem  some  doubt  whether  the  suggested  amendment  is  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  76  (d)  of  the  Charter,  from 
which  Article  9  of  the  draft  terms  of  trusteeship  derives.  They  are  not 
convinced  that  the  amendment  would  be  justifiable  under  the  proviso 
to  Article  7 6(d)  contained  in  the  words  “without  prejudice  to  the 
attainment  of  the  foregoing  objectives  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  80”.  In  consequence  though  it  is  appreciated  that  the  United 
Kingdom  might  obtain  considerable  material  advantages  from  accept¬ 
ing  the  proposed  amendment,  His  Majesty’s  Government  do  not  feel 
able  at  this  stage  to  incorporate  it  in  their  draft  terms  of  trusteeship 
or  to  take  the  lead  in  proposing  in  the  Assembly  such  an  amendment, 
which  might  expose  them  to  criticism  of  attempting  to  strain  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Charter. 

In  explaining  the  difficulties  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  as  out¬ 
lined  above,  we  have  however  been  instructed  to  let  you  know 
informally  that  should  the  United  States  Government  still  desire  to 
propose  the  inclusion  of  this  or  a  similar  amendment,  in  the  Assembly, 
His  Majesty’s  Government  would  have  no  objection  to  their  doing 
so ;  and  if  the  general  view  of  the  Assembly  was  that  the  provision  is 
reconcilable  with  the  Charter,  they  would  be  willing  to  accept  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  incorporate  it  in  the  draft  terms  of  trusteeship,  sub-, 
ject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  States  recognised  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government  as  directly  concerned. 

Yours  sincerely,  G.  H.  Middleton 


501. BB/10— 1546  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
(Johnson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  us  urgent  Kew  York,  October  15, 1946 — 10  p.  m. 

[Received  10 : 33  p.  m.] 

671.  For  Hiss  from  Gerig.  Johnson  and  I  found  Gromyko  still 
thinking  a  formal  agreement  would  be  required  probably  signed  by 
five  big  powers  and  submitted  by  them  to  Assembly  for  approval.28  He 

27  Regarding  the  “five  freedoms  of  the  air”,  see  editorial  note,  p.  1450. 

“Mr.  Johnson  had  on  this  date  handed  to  Mr.  Gromyko  a  memorandum  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  United  States  favored  a  simplification  of  the  procedures  relating 
to  the  negotiation  of  trusteeship  agreements  under  Article  79;  see  footnote  10, 
p.  629. 
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referred  to  conversation  with  Dulles  in  London  29  in  which  latter  ex¬ 
pressed  opinion  such  formal  agreement  among  states  directly  con¬ 
cerned  would  be  probable  procedure.  We  explained  that  while  this  was 
one  method  which  might  be  pursued,  our  more  simplified  procedure 
would  also  be  consistent  with  Article  79  and  that  short  time  remaining 
indicated  simplified  procedure  preferable.  Gromyko  said  he  would 
inform  his  delegation  but  did  not  know  what  reaction  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  since  they  had  always  assumed  the  more  formal  procedure 
would  be  followed. 

Johnson 


862S.01/10— 1646 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special 

Political  Affairs  (Hiss) 

[Washington,]  October  16, 1946. 

Mr.  Middleton  came  to  see  me  yesterday  at  his  request. 

He  said  that  he  had  good  news  on  the  subject  of  the  British  attitude 
toward  states  directly  concerned  and,  he  believed,  also  on  the  question 
of  the  status  of  the  revised  draft  agreement  for  Tanganyika. 

As  to  the  first  point  he  said  that  the  Foreign  Office  is  now  quite 
happy  about,  the  arrangements  made  with  respect  to  proposed  proce¬ 
dure  for  dealing  with  “states  directly  concerned.”  They  agree  with 
us  in  hoping  that  the  matter  can  be  left  undefined.  They  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  now  that  if,  in  urging  that  it  be  left  undefined,  we  wished 
to  mention  the  possibility  that  the  Charter  could  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  only  the  proposed  administering  state  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
state  directly  concerned  the  British  Delegation  would  be  willing  to 
go  along  with  stating  that  that  is  a  possible  interpretation  provided 
that  the  French,  the  Belgians  and  the  South  Africans,  to  whom  they 
feel  committed  as  being  states  directly  concerned  in  the  British  African 
Mandates,  are  also  agreeable  to  such  a  position.  Mr.  Middleton  made 
it  clear  on  this  point  that  the  Foreign  Office  is  not  prepared  to  support 
such  an  interpretation  as  a  definitive  interpretation  but  merely  to 
agree  that  it  is  a  possible  interpretation  and  as  such  is  indicative  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  issue  and  the  desirability  of  leaving  it  undefined  at 
this  time.  They  think  it  might  also  be  helpful  as  an  argument  in  sup¬ 
port  of  why  those  claiming  to  be  states  directly  concerned  should  be 
willing  to  waive  their  claims  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  Assembly. 

With  respect  to  the  status  of  the  present  revised  draft  agreement 
for  Tanganyika  Mr.  Middleton  said  that  the  Foreign  Office  have  said 
that  they  were  sorry  that  if  in  an  excess  of  enthusiasm  they  had  asked 

29  See  minutes  of  informal  meeting  of  the  United  States  Group  on  Trusteeship, 
London,  January  17,  p.  554. 
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for  a  written  commitment  from  the  Department  that  we  would  not 
initiate  amendments  and  would  consult  any  amendments  proposed  by 
others.  They  understand  fully  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  give 
such  a  commitment  and  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  oral  assur¬ 
ances  which  Mr.  Gerig  and  I  had  previously  given  that  this  was  in 
fact  the  attitude  of  the  Department,  that  we  would  urge  it  upon  the 
Delegation  and  that  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Delegation 
would  accept  it. 

Mr.  Middleton  went  on  to  say  that  the  Foreign  Office  further  were 
agreeable  to  the  issue  of  paragraph  10(c)  (on  monopolies)  being  left 
outside  these  oral  assurances.  He  said  we  could  “agree  to  disagree” 
about  paragraph  10(c)  and  it  was  understood  that  we  were  perfectly 
free  to  initiate  a  substantive  amendment  to  that  paragraph. 

As  to  the  phrase  “on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations”  which  we  wished 
to  be  inserted  as  governing  the  assumption  of  trusteeship,  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  said  that  the  Foreign  Office  regarded  the  exclusion  of  this  as  being 
as  important  to  them  as  we  regarded  a  revision  of  paragraph  10(c). 
He  asked  whether  we  could  agree  that  if  in  the  course  of  the  informal 
conversations  with  the  mandatory  powers,  planned  to  be  held  prior  to 
the  Assembly  discussion,  it  developed  that  all  the  mandatories  were 
equally  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  this  phrase  we  would  agree  not  to 
initiate  an  amendment  proposing  its  inclusion  in  the  agreement.  I 
told  Mr.  Middleton  that  frankly  we  regarded  this  as  a  matter  of  less 
moment  to  us  than  paragraph  10(c)  but  nonetheless  considered  it  an 
important  matter  of  principle  which  should  be  clarified  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  status  of  the  trustee.  It  seemed  to  me  the  kind  of  issue 
that  we  would  not  wish  to  try  to  prevent  the  Delegation  from  raising 
although  I  felt  sure  the  Delegation  itself  would  not  consider  it  the 
kind  of  issue  which  would  prevent  our  approval  of  the  agreement  if 
not  settled  satisfactorily  to  us,  assuming  other  provisions  of  the 
agreement  were  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Middleton  said  that  he  was  now  in  a  position  to  assure  us  that 
the  Foreign  Office  has  no  objection  to  an  obligation  with  respect  to 
political  surveys  being  incorporated  in  questionnaires  or  regulations 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council.  The  Foreign  Office  is  also  prepared  to 
make  this  commitment  as  a  matter  of  record  in  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  Middleton  said  that  the  Embassy  had  been  asked  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  be  sure  that  the  oral  assurances  which  Mr.  Gerig  and  I  had 
given  as  outlined  above  had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Acting 
Secretary.  I  said  that  I  would  undertake  to  do  this  and  would  com¬ 
municate  again  with  Mr.  Middleton  promptly  after  I  had  talked  to 
Mr.  Acheson. 

Keferring  again  to  paragraph  10(c)  Mr.  Middleton  said  that  he 
had  been  asked  to  repeat  orally  to  the  Department  the  British  argu- 
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ments  as  to  why  they  did  not  feel  that  they  could  agree  to  determina¬ 
tion  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  given  monopoly  by  an  organ  of  the  United 
Nations.  They  felt  that  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  trustee  was 
necessary  in  order  that  the  trustee  could  carry  out  its  obligations  for 
the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  They  felt  that  the  open-door  provisions 
of  the  mandates  had  resulted  definitely  in  certain  disadvantages  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mandated  area.  They  believe  that  Article  76  (d)  of 
the  Charter,  which  relates  to  equal  treatment,  makes  it  clear  that  such" 
treatment  is  to  be  given  without  prejudice  to  the  attainment  of  the 
basic  objectives  re  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  They  think  we 
should  be  prepared  to  accept  lesser  rights  than  we  had  under  the  man¬ 
dates  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  Article  76(d)  and  the  whole  change 
in  the  conception  of  the  administering  states’  responsibilities  under 
the  Trusteeship  System  as  opposed  to  the  mandate  system.  They  feel 
that  any  approval  by  a  United  Nations  organ  would  result  in  endless 
appeals  by  vested  interests  which  would  obstruct  necessary  action  for 
the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  Finally,  they  feel  that  any  abuse  can  be 
corrected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  right  of  petition  will  be  available. 
Mr.  Middleton  said  that  the  British  Government  wished  to  point  out 
that  their  position  on  this  matter  does  not  mean  that  they  will  fail 
to  give  full  consideration  to  our  views  in  the  course  of  any  informal 
meetings  we  may  have  on  the  subject  of  paragraph  10(c). 

Reverting  again  to  the  question  of  the  phrase  “on  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations”  Mr.  Middleton  said  that  the  British  position  is  that 
there  is  an  important  distinction  between  trusteeships  administered  by 
a  single  power  and  trusteeships,  such  as  we  have  proposed  for  the 
African  colonies,  which  the  United  Nations  is  to  administer  directly. 
In  the  former  cases  the  trustee  is  not  merely  an  agent  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  pointed  out  that  the  trustee  has  no  recourse  to  the  United 
Nations  if  there  is  a  budget  deficit.  He  said  that  if  the  Assembly  were 
to  insist  on  the  inclusion  of  this  clause  he  felt  sure  that  the  United 
Kingdom  would  have  to  reconsider  its  entire  attitude  toward  the 
agreement  and  would  consider  that  many  of  the  obligations  contained 
in  it  were  inconsistent  with  such  a  thesis.  He  informed  me  that  it  was 
his  understanding  that  the  Australians  are  equally  vigorously  opposed 
to  the  inclusion  of  this  clause. 


862S. 01/ 10-1646 

Memorandum,  of  G onversation,  ~by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special 

Political  Affairs  (Hiss) 

[Washington,]  October  16,  1946. 

After  clearing  the  matter  with  Mr.  Acheson  at  the  9  :  30  meeting  this 
morning  I  told  Mr.  Middleton  that  Mr.  Acheson  approved  the  oral 
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assurances  which  had  previously  been  given  Mr.  Middleton  and  that 
with  the  exception  of  points  listed  hereafter  we  would  recommend 
to  our  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  that  they  initiate  no  sub¬ 
stantive  amendments  to  the  British  draft  trusteeship  agreement  for 
Tanganyika  (or  the  draft  agreement  for  Togo  and  the  Cameroons) 
and  that  we  would  not  support  any  substantive  amendments  without 
prior  consultation  with  the  British  Delegation.  (See  memoranda  of 
conversations  of  October  11  and  October  10). 

The  exceptions  as  to  which  Mr.  Middleton  and  I  were  already  agreed 
related  to  paragraph  10(c)  on  the  subject  of  monopolies  and  the 
phrase  “on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations”  as  the  basis  on  which  trustee¬ 
ship  would  be  assumed  by  the  United  Kingdom.  As  to  the  former  point 
Mr.  Middleton  had  already  this  morning  received  informally  from  the 
Department  suggested  new  language  and  the  whole  subject  will  be 
considered  in  the  informal  conversations  in  New  York  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  two  delegations.  If  agreement  is  not  reached  we 
remain  free  to  initiate  an  amendment  on  that  subject.  With  respect  to 
the  phrase  “on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations”  we  do  not  attach  the 
same  importance  to  this  as  to  the  monopolies  provision  but  we  none¬ 
theless  consider  it  an  important  matter  of  principle  and  would  not 
wish  to  give  any  assurances  that  we  would  not  take  the  initiative 
in  proposing  its  insertion  in  the  agreement.  This  subject,  too,  however, 
could  be  discussed  further  in  the  informal  conversations  in  New  York. 

I  went  on  to  refer  to  the  provision  relating  to  aviation  landing  rights 
and  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Middleton  that  in  view  of  the  note  on  this 
subject  which  he  had  sent  to  me  after  the  earlier  talks  with  Mr.  Gerig 
and  me  this  point  would  also  be  regarded  as  not  covered  by  the  oral 
assurances.  (In  his  note  Mr.  Middleton  had  said  that  British  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  prepared  to  adopt  our  proposal  on  this  subject  because  they 
feel  that  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  landing  rights  should  be  granted 
only  on  a  reciprocal  basis  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Charter.  He 
had,  however,  said  that  his  Government  would  have  no  objection  to 
our  Government  raising  the  point.)  Mr.  Middleton  concurred  that 
this  was  the  agreed  status  of  this  point. 

I  then  referred  to  three  other  topics  which  we  had  found,  after 
careful  examination  of  the  draft  revised  agreement,  had  not  been 
incorporated  but  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  Embassy’s  aide- 
memoire  with  which  the  draft  revised  agreement  had  been  submitted. 
In  Article  3  the  revised  draft  left  out  a  provision  for  special  visits 
which  we  had  suggested;  in  Article  5  our  proposal  that  fiscal,  customs 
and  administrative  unions  with  neighboring  territories  be  permitted 
with  the  approval  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  had  been  omitted;  in 
Article  12(a)  our  proposals  that  “freedom  of  movement”  be  guaran- 
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teed  had  been  left  out.  I  said  that  as  to  special  visits  and  freedom  of 
movement  we  felt  that  important  matters  of  principle  were  involved 
and  that  while  we  did  not  attach  the  same  importance  to  them  that  we 
did  to  the  monopolies  provision  we  nonetheless  did  not  feel  prepared 
to  give  assurances  not  to  initiate  provisions  on  these  points.  The  two 
points  could,  of  course,  be  discussed  further  in  the  forthcoming  talks 
in  New  York.  This  arrangement  was  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Middleton. 
As  to  the  fiscal,  customs  and  administrative  unions  point  I  said  that  I- 
would  wish  to  check  further  with  my  associates  in  the  Department 
before  giving  Mr.  Middleton  a  final  answer  but  that  I  thought  our 
position  would  be  that  although  we  considered  the  provision  desirable 
it  was  merely  designed  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  trustee  and  if 
the  administering  power  did  not  desire  it  I  did  not  see  how  we  could 
urge  it  further.  (Subsequently,  after  Mr.  Green  of  DA  had  checked 
with  the  other  interested  Divisions,  I  told  Mr.  Middleton  by  telephone 
that  we  would  be  willing  to  drop  this  point  and  to  include  it  within  the 
general  oral  assurances.) 

I  then  said  there  remained  one  further  point,  namely,  the  question 
of  the  political  surveys.  Mr.  Middleton  had  told  me  on  October  15  that 
his  Government  is  prepared  to  make  a  statement  of  record  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  that  political  surveys  might  be  included  in  questionnaires. 
Subsequently,  on  examining  the  record  of  the  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion,  we  had  discovered  that  both  we  and  the  British  had  opposed  a 
provision  for  political  surveys  being  put  in  the  draft  regulations  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  authority 
for  such  surveys  unless  they  were  authorized  by  the  agreements  them¬ 
selves.  Mr.  Middleton  readily  agreed  that  unless  the  Assembly  were 
prepared  to  take  a  different  view  as  to  the  legal  status  he  could  not 
expect  the  political  surveys  point  to  be  within  the  scope  of  our  oral 
assurances.  It  was  agreed  that  this  matter  would  be  explored  further 
in  the  New  York  conversations.  (Subsequently  I  called  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  to  say  that  if  the  legal  question  on  this  point  was  satisfactorily 
settled  we  would  want  the  British  statement  of  record  on  this  subject 
to  be  a  statement  of  willingness  that  political  surveys  would  be  covered 
by  questionnaires  and  by  periodic  visits.) 

I  reiterated  that  it  was  understood  that  with  respect  to  amendments 
offered  by  others  which  merely  proposed  the  addition  of  topics  we 
ourselves  had  proposed  but  had  agreed  either  to  drop  altogether  or  to 
drop  from  the  agreement  provided  they  were  to  be  covered  by  question¬ 
naires,  periodic  visits  or  regulations  of  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
although  we  would  be  prepared  to  consult  the  British  Delegation 
before  taking  a  position  it  should  be  anticipated  that  we  would  not 
oppose  such  amendments.  In  some  cases  we  might  vote  for  them  after 
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stating  our  willingness  to  have  them  taken  care  of  by  the  question¬ 
naires,  periodic  visits  and  regulation  method,  or  after  stating  that  we 
did  not  feel  too  strongly  the  topics  should  be  included,  as  the  case 
might  be.  In  other  cases  we  might  be  prepared  to  abstain  after  making 
our  position  clear  in  the  same  manner. 

I  then  informed  Mr.  Middleton  of  the  results  of  the  conversations 
which  Mr.  Gerig  and  Mr.  Herschel  Johnson  had  had  with  Mr.  Gro¬ 
myko  in  New  York  on  October  15  on  the  subject  of  “states  directly 
concerned”  (see  telegram  671,  October  15,  from  New  York). 


800.014/10-1646 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation ,  by  the  Associate  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs  (Green) 

[Washington,]  October  16, 1946. 

Mr.  Middleton  telephoned  at  noon  to  say  that  there  were  two  points 
in  connection  with  our  position  on  the  British  draft  terms  of  trustee¬ 
ship  which  he  wished  to  clarify  before  telegraphing  London.  He  said 
that  Mr.  Hiss  had  informed  him  earlier  in  the  morning  that  the  De¬ 
partment  was  still  studying  its  position  on  Article  5(b)  and  that 
he  understood  Mr.  Hiss  to  say  that  we  were  concerned  about  the 
omission  of  any  provision  concerning  the  establishment  of  customs, 
fiscal  or  administrative  union,  or  federations.  I  said  that  he  may  have 
misunderstood  Mr.  Hiss,  for  we  were  concerned  not  with  the  omission 
of  the  provision  as  a  whole,  but  rather  with  the  omission  of  the  clause 
“subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Trusteeship 
Council”  which  we  had  proposed  at  London.  I  said  that  I  understood 
that  the  British  representatives  in  London  had  told  Mr.  Gerig  and 
Mr.  Smith  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  incorporate  such  a  provision  in 
the  Tanganyika  agreement  since  arrangements  for  associating 
Tanganyika  with  Kenya  and  Uganda  were  already  far  advanced,  but 
that  the  British  spokesmen  apparently  did  not  feel  quite  so  strongly 
on  this  point  with  respect  to  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons. 

Mr.  Middleton  said  that  the  British  had  been  willing  to  state  that 
any  such  arrangements  must  be  consistent  not  only  with  the  basic 
objectives  of  the  trusteeship  system  but  also  “with  the  terms  of  this 
agreement”.  He  asked  whether  inclusion  of  this  phrase  would  not  give 
adequate  protection.  I  replied  that  while  I  thought  that  the  phrase 
would  probably  be  sufficient  to  make  sure  that  any  such  unions  or 
federations  would  not  violate  the  commercial  equality  article,  I  would 
like  to  consult  other  officers  of  the  Department  on  this  point.  The 
Department  had  previously  felt,  I  continued,  that  approval  of  the 
General  Assembly  or  the  Trusteeship  Council  would  be  necessary  to 
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make  sure  that  any  union  or  federation  was  in  accordance  with  the 
trusteeship  agreement.  Mr.  Middleton  said  that  he  personally  could 
not  see  why  such  a  provision  was  necessary  and  asked  whether  I 
thought  he  ought  to  emphasize  the  point  in  his  telegram  to  London. 
I  replied  that  I  personally  did  not  think  this  matter  was  of  equal 
importance  to  the  monopolies  provision  and  certain  other  points  on 
which  we  had  reserved  judgment,  and  that  I  would  let  him  know  our 
views  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Middleton  then  said  that  he  had  one  suggestion  to  make  concern¬ 
ing  the  suggested  revision  of  Article  10(c)  on  monopolies  which  he  had 
discussed  earlier  this  morning  with  a  group  of  officers  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  suggested  that  the  last  clause  of  our  suggested  revision  be 
altered  as  follows:  “provided  that  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
appropriate  United  Nations  agencies  and  approved  for  the  'purposes 
of  this  Article  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  relating  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  and  the  manner  by  which  such  monopoly  undertakings  may 
be  established  or  maintained  are  satisfactory”.  Mr.  Middleton  said  that 
he  thought  the  phrase  “for  the  purposes  of  this  Article”  should  be 
inserted  in  order  to  make  clear  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  was  not 
reviewing  the  general  work  of  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  or 
of  the  specialized  agencies,  since  the  latter  might  well  resent  such  an 
implication.  I  replied  that  I  thought  this  amendment  was  a  useful 
one  and  that  I  would  inform  the  other  officers  who  had  talked  to 
Mr.  Middleton  this  morning. 


501.BB/10— 1646 

The  Ambassador  in  France  ( Caffery )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

restricted  Paris,  October  16, 1946. 

No.  6421 

The  Ambassador  has  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copies  of  drafts 
of  trusteeship  agreements  for  French  Cameroons  and  French  Togo- 
land,  which  the  French  Government  will  submit  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations.31  A  representative  of  the  Foreign 
Office  stated  that  these  documents,  which  have  not  yet  been  released 
to  the  public,  contain  two  noteworthy  provisions,  namely,  (1)  that  the 
administering  authority  may  establish  military,  naval  and  air  bases 


31  Neither  printed.  In  Washington  on  October  8  the  French  Minister  (Lacoste) 
had  shown  copies  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss) 
at  the  time  that  this  Government’s  aide-memoire  of  even  date  was  transmitted  to 
the  French  Embassy  (see  footnote  10,  p.  629).  On  October  9  the  French  Embassy 
officially  transmitted  copies  to  the  Department.  (Memoranda  of  conversations  be¬ 
tween  Messrs.  Hiss  and  Lacoste,  October  8  and  9,  not  printed;  Files  Nos.  501. BB/ 
10-846  and  862P.01/10-946  respectively). 
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in  the  trust  territories  and  may  recruit  volunteer  forces,  and  (2)  that 
provision  has  been  made  for  periodic  visits  of  inspection  to  the  trust 
territories  whenever  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Trusteeship  Council 
may  deem  it  necessary.  This  right  of  visit  was  regarded  as  the  greatest 
departure  from  the  former  mandate  agreements,  and  was  viewed  with 
certain  misgivings.  Orally  it  was  explained  that  the  establishment  of 
military  bases  and  the  recruiting  of  volunteer  forces  would  be  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  France’s  obligations  toward  the  Security 
Council. 


501.BB/10-1846 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 
(Hiss)  to  the  Acting  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area 
Affairs  (Green) 

[Washington,]  October  18, 1946. 

Mr.  Cohen  32  told  me  today  that  he  had  shown  Senators  Connally 
and  Vandenberg  the  draft  which  he  took  with  him  when  he  last  went 
to  Paris  33  that  set  forth  our  plan  with  respect  to  our  interpretation 
of  “states  directly  concerned”.  Both  the  Senators  read  the  paper  and 
returned  it  to  him  without  comment.  He  feels,  consequently,  that  in 
view  of  this  reaction  by  the  Senators  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that 
they  see  no  objection  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Senators’  preroga¬ 
tives  to  our  agreeing  that  the  Assembly  may  approve  a  trusteeship 
agreement  to  which  we  were  not  a  party  but  which  replaced  a  mandate 
as  to  which  the  United  States  has  a  convention  with  the  mandatory. 


862P.01/10— 2146 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  C  onversation,  by  the  Associate  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs  (Green) 

[Washington,]  October  21, 1946. 

Mr.  Middleton  telephoned  this  morning  to  say  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  reach  Mr.  Hiss.  He  said  that  he  wished  to  inform  the  De¬ 
partment  that  the  British  Government  was  publishing  as  a  white 
paper  the  “Revise  A”  of  the  Draft  Terms  of  Trusteeship  for  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons.  The  Government  was  doing 
this  in  order  to  get  through  the  parliamentary  processes,  but  its  action 
did  not  in  any  way  constitute  a  commitment  as  to  the  final  text  of  the 

83  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  the  Counselor  of  the  Department. 

88  Senators  Connally  and  Vandenberg  were  members  of  the  United  States  Dele¬ 
gation  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 
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three  agreements.  This  action  merely  carried  one  step  further  the 
earlier  parliamentary  procedure  by  which  the  British  Government  had 
published  the  original  draft  terms  of  trusteeship  as  white  papers.  Pub¬ 
lication  at  this  time,  he  repeated,  would  not  preclude  any  change  which 
might  be  agreed  to  during  the  informal  conversations  in  New  York  or 
in  the  General  Assembly  itself. 

Mr.  Middleton  said  that  the  British  Government  was  following  the 
same  procedure  it  had  used  with  respect  to  the  original  white  papers." 
It  was  sending  copies  to  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  to  the  British  Dominions  for  purposes  of  consultation,  and  to 
France,  Belgium  and  South  Africa  as  states  which  the  British  felt 
were  “states  directly  concerned”  in  any  event  in  the  three  territories. 

Mr.  Middleton  said,  finally,  that  he  had  not  received  any  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  arrival  of  the  Delegation  in  New  York,  but  he  was 
sure  Mr.  Poynton  would  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Gerig  immediately  upon 
arrival. 

811.24590/10-2546 

Memorandum  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  Affairs  ( Richards )  to  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  European  Affairs  (Ricker son) 

[Washington,]  October  21, 1946. 

Attached  is  the  New  Zealand  draft  trusteeship  agreement  for  West¬ 
ern  Samoa  as  now  revised  by  the  New  Zealand  Government.  This  re¬ 
vision  was  handed  to  Mr.  Hiss  on  Saturday.34 

SPA  is  now  preparing  a  “position  paper”  on  this  revision  and  has 
asked  for  our  comments  on  Article  X  (4)  which  is  much  more  general 
than  what  was  originally  proposed.35  Mr.  Reid  told  Mr.  Hiss  orally 
that  his  Government  felt  that  the  original  wording  was  too  broad  and 
that  they  “did  not  want  to  invite  other  powers”  to  share  too  much  in 
the  use  of  defence  installations.  He  added,  however,  that  his  Govern¬ 
ment  felt  that  they  had  such  friendly  relations  with  the  US  that  we 
should  have  no  conflict  over  the  revised  wording. 

Arthur  Richards 

31  On  October  19  Mr.  Reid,  First  Secretary  of  the  New  Zealand  Legation,  had 
handed  to  Mr.  Hiss  an  aide-memoire  dated  October  18  with  the  text  of  a  revised 
draft  trusteeship  agreement  for  Western  Samoa  and  a  memorandum  of  comment 
on  the  draft,  none  printed  except  the  excerpt  in  the  following  footnote.  Memo¬ 
randum  of  conversation  of  October  19  between  Messrs.  Hiss  and  Reid  not  printed. 

36  In  the  course  of  revision  of  the  draft  terms,  Article  IX  (3)  of  the  original 
draft  had  become  Article  X  (4)  in  the  revised  draft.  The  revised  text  provided 
that  the  administering  authority  should  be  entitled  “to  take  all  such  other 
measures  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  as  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  administering  authority  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  and  the  defence  of  Western 
Samoa”  (890.0146/10-1846). 
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IO  Files:  US/A/M  (Chr)/4 

Minutes  of  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  the.  United  States  Delegation ,  New 
York,  Hotel  Pennsylvania ,  October  21,  19^6,  10  a.  m.36 

SECRET 

[Here  follows  list  of  names  of  persons  (23)  present.] 

In  opening  the  meeting  Senator  Austin  expressed  the  gratitude  of 
the  Delegation  to  Senators  Vandenberg  and  Connally  for  the  work 
done  in  Paris.  He  then  called  upon  Mr.  Gerig  to  discuss  the  problems 
which  it  was  expected  would  arise  in  the  Trusteeship  Committee. 

Trusteeship  Questions  37 

Mr.  Gerig  explained  that  the  most  important  questions  would  be  the 
following : 

1.  Procedure  in  Negotiating  and  Adopting  Trusteeship  Agree¬ 
ments  ; 

2.  The  Question  of  the  Future  Status  of  South  West  Africa ;  and 

3.  The  Functions  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Information  to  be 
Transmitted  by  Members  Concerning  Non-Self-Governing  Territories. 

Procedure  in  Negotiating  and  Adopting  Trusteeship  Agreements 

Mr.  Gerig  discussed  the  proposals  made  by  the  Department  aimed 
at  simplifying  the  procedure  for  negotiating  and  approving  trustee¬ 
ship  agreements,  particularly  as  regards  the  definition  and  rights  of 
the  “states  directly  concerned”.  He  explained  that  we  had  proposed  to 
the  mandatory  powers  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  that,  if  all 
other  claimant  states  were  prepared  to  do  the  same,  the  United  States 
would  be  willing  not  to  press  its  claims  to  be  a  signatory  to  the  draft 
trusteeship  agreements  and  to  leave  the  determination  of  the  “states 
directly  concerned”  undefined  when  the  draft  agreements  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Assembly  for  approval  and  to  abide  by  an  unqualified 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Assembly.  He  added  that  our  proposals  had  been 
accepted  by  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  New  Zealand.  The 
Soviet  Government  had  been  informed  but  had  not  yet  accepted  them. 
He  pointed  out  that,  the  Soviet  Union  had  previously  indicated  that  it 
was  a  “state  directly  concerned”  in  its  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 

M  For  documentation  regarding  organization  and  arrangements  for  U.S.  repre¬ 
sentation  at  the  second  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  opening 
at  New  York  on  October  23,  see  pp.  1  ff. 

31  The  Delegation  had  before  it  at  this  meeting  a  position  paper  dated 
October  19,  document  US/A/C. 4/2  (10  Files),  not  printed,  which  was  organized 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  sub-divisions  of  these  minutes.  Positions  described  in  the 
paper  were  those  which  in  pertinent  part  have  been  developed  in  the  previous 
documentation,  with  specific  reference  to  the  procedure  for  submitting  the  trustee¬ 
ship  agreements  to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  question  of  the  terms  of  the 
agreements  themselves.  This  paper  was  the  last  of  several  written  in  the  Division 
of  Dependent  Area  Affairs  in  a  conventional  drafting  process  which  began  in 
September  (documents  found  in  the  IO  Files  in  series  SD/A/C.4/1  ff. ). 
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Security  Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  on  account  of  its 
worldwide  interests.  The  Arab  states,  as  well  as  others,  might  also  put 
in  claims  and,  unless  our  proposed  procedure  were  followed,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  would  be  forced  to  designate  specifically  “states  di¬ 
rectly  concerned”.  Unless  the  Assembly  were  to  decide  this  question 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  one  of  the  states  directly  concerned  might  veto 
any  agreement. 

Mr.  Gerig  explained  that  the  viewpoint  of  the  Soviet  Union  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  that  the  proper  procedure  would  be  for  four  or  five  states 
directly  concerned  to  confer  together  and  draw  up  a  more  or  less 
formal  agreement.  Senator  Vandenberg  expressed  the  opinion  very 
strongly  that  our  proposed  procedure  was  already  “out”  and  that  the 
Russian  position  would  have  to  be  met. 

Mr.  Gerig  said  that  if  pressed  to  define  the  “states  directly  con¬ 
cerned”,  it  was  thought  in  the  Department  that  we  would  probably 
have  to  vote  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  category.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  particularly  anxious  to  see  the 
Trusteeship  Council  established  and  that  we  were  not  asking  them  to 
renounce  their  rights  but  merely  not  to  exercise  them  to  the  full. 

Mr.  Sandifer  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  were 
brought  fully  into  the  preliminary  negotiations,  it  might  waive  the 
exercise  of  these  further  rights.  Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out  that  by  our 
proposed  procedure  we  were  following  a  policy  already  laid  down  at 
London.  We  felt  that  it  was  undesirable  to  secure  a  formal  definition  of 
“states  directly  concerned”  as  it  would  involve  endless  decisions  con¬ 
cerning  the  definition  as  well  as  claims  from  the  Arab  states,  for 
instance,  regarding  Palestine.  He  agreed  with  Senator  Vandenberg 
that  much  depended  on  preliminary  agreements  on  the  question  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Senator  Vandenberg  reiterated  that  the  whole  matter  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  an  advance  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Mr.  Dulles 
pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  make  an  alliance  with  other 
states  as  well  as  with  its  own  bloc  and  thus  exert  a  practical  veto 
power  over  the  whole  trusteeship  system. 

After  Senator  Vandenberg  had  stated  that  the  procedure  must  be 
cleared  and  Senator  Austin  had  suggested  that  the  matter  should 
be  placed  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  following  decision  was 
taken : 

Decision:  It  was  unanimously  decided  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  define  “states  directly  concerned”  at  the  present  time  if  it 
could  be  avoided. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  con¬ 
fer  with  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  regarding  the  procedure  in 
negotiating  and  adopting  trusteeship  agreements  as  soon  as 
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possible,  especially  as  regards  leaving  the  “states  directly  concerned” 
unspecified. 

Terms  of  Trusteeship  Agreements  and  Monopolies 

Mr.  Gerig,  in  discussing  the  terms  of  the  draft  trusteeship  agree¬ 
ments  on  which  differences  remain,  first  took  up  the  question  of 
monopolies  in  trust  territories.  He  explained  that  the  British,  French, 
and  Belgian  draft  agreements  proposed  that  the  administering  au¬ 
thority  should  be  entitled  to  establish  general  monopolies  in  the  trust 
territories,  if  such  monopolies  were  considered  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  provided  in  Article  76 (b)  of  the  Charter.  The 
United  States  had  suggested  that  if  such  monopolies  were  established, 
they  should  not  only  be  in  the  interest  of  the  economic  advancement  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  that  determination  of  such  interest  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Trusteeship  Council.  The  British,  French, 
and  Belgian  Governments  have  not  agreed  to  our  proposal. 

Mr.  Villard  pointed  out  that  the  mandatory  powers  were  opposed 
to  securing  the  approval  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  as  they  felt  this 
would  lead  to  endless  delays  and,  in  general,  discourage  investors. 

Mr.  Sandifer  said  that  the  British  argument  was  that  the  adminis¬ 
tering  authority  should  have  the  right  to  agree  to  the  establishment  of 
monopolies,  loans,  etc. 

Mr.  Bloom  stated  strongly  that  complaints  against  monopolies 
should  go  to  the  Trusteeship  Council,  while  Mrs.  Roosevelt  expressed 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Stevenson 
felt  that  the  Department  formula  was  perfectly  acceptable.  Mr.  Dulles, 
with  whom  Mrs.  Rossevelt  expressed  her  agreement,  stated  that  we 
should  stick  to  our  principles  and  vote  for  the  prevention  of  monop¬ 
olies.  Mr.  Dulles  then  proposed  the  following  motion  as  a  substitute 
for  the  formula  suggested  by  the  Department : 

“That  the  position  of  the  United  States  Delegation  should  be  that 
the  trusteeship  agreements  should  make  no  provision  for  monopolies 
other  than  natural  or  fiscal  monopolies  or  such  monopolies  as  might 
be  approved  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  as  being  an  application  of 
Article  76  of  the  Charter.” 

Decision :  The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Aviation  Rights 

Mr.  Gerig  explained  the  United  States  proposal  regarding  aviation 
rights  which  stated  that : 

“Nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  accord  traffic 
rights  to  aircraft  flying  into  and  out  of  the  trust  territory,  such  rights 
being  subject  to  special  agreement  between  the  administering  author¬ 
ity  and  the  state  whose  nationality  such  aircraft  possess.” 
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Senator  Connally  opposed  raising  the  claims  on  aviation  rights  and 
Mr.  F ahy  agreed. 

Decision:  It  was  voted  that  the  provision  which  the  Department 
had  suggested  be  added  to  each  trusteeship  agreement  on  aviation 
rights  should  be  omitted. 

Economic  and  Social  Advancement  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Trust 
Territories 

Mr.  Gerig  explained  that  the  United  States  had  proposed  to  the 
mandatory  powers  that  there  be  added  to  their  draft  trusteeship  agree¬ 
ments  detailed  provisions  concerning  the  economic  and  social  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory. 

Senator  Connally  moved  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  this  subject  be  approved. 

Decision:  It  was  recommended  that  the  United  States  Delegation 
should  not  initiate  discussion  on  the  subject  of  economic  and  social 
advancement  as  stated  on  pages  14  and  23  of  the  British  draft  agree¬ 
ment  for  Tanganyika  (SD/A/C.4/6a)  and  that  if  other  Members 
proposed  that  specific  provisions  on  social  matters  be  included  in  the 
trusteeship  agreements,  the  Delegation  should  act  in  a  negotiating 
capacity  to  reach  a  compromise  acceptable  to  the  mandator}^  power. 

Freedom  of  Information 

Mr.  Gerig  stated  that  the  United  States  had  suggested  to  the  United 
Kingdom  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  include  in  trusteeship  agree¬ 
ments  provisions  to  facilitate  the  free  interchange  of  information,  but 
that  the  British  preferred  not  to  include  such  provisions  in  the  trustee¬ 
ship  agreements  in  as  much  as  the  question  was  being  considered  by 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  with  a  view  to  a  possible  convention 
on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  pointed  out  that  any  conference  on  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  should  include  such  important  subjects  as  movies  and  radio 
adding  that  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
postpone  consideration  of  this  question  for  one  year. 

Decision:  It  was  decided  to  defer  consideration  of  this  item  for  the 
present. 

Responsibility  of  Administering  Authority  to  the  United  Nations 

Mr.  Gerig  pointed  out  that  while  the  British  and  Australian  drafts 
for  Article  2  of  the  trusteeship  agreements  have  eliminated  the  phrase 
that  the  trusteeship  was  being  administered  “on  behalf  of  the  United 
Nations'5,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  wished  to  indicate  that 
cognizance  should  be  taken  of  the  responsibility  of  the  administering 
authority  to  the  United  Nations.  He  pointed  out  that  the  British  feel 
that  such  a  phrase  should  be  eliminated  as  unnecessary  and  as  embar- 
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passing  to  the  exercise  of  the  full  authority  of  the  administering  power 
in  the  territory. 

Mr.  Sandifer  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  British  tended,  by  this 
reservation,  to  obscure  the  nature  of  the  trusteeship  system.  Mr.  Fahy 
stated  that  the  phrase,  although  correct,  was  not  essential. 

Decision:  It  was  recommended  that  while  not  pressing  unduly  for 
consideration  of  this  phrase,  the  Delegation  might  find  it  desirable  to 
state  our  views  for  the  record. 

New  Zealand  and  British  Requests  Not  T o  Amend 

He  added  that  the  New  Zealand  and  British  Governments  had 
requested  an  undertaking  that  we  would  not  initiate  further  amend¬ 
ments  at  the  General  Assembly,  that  we  would  agree  not  to  support 
any  amendment  in  substitution  which  may  be  proposed  by  other 
states.38  Mr.  Gerig  said  it  had  been  made  clear  that  our  Delegation 
could  in  no  way  have  their  hands  tied.  Mr.  Dulles  said  that  although 
this  was  true,  he  hoped  the  Delegation  wTould  confine  itself  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  changes. 

The  Future  Status  of  South  West  Africa 

Mr.  Gerig  summarized  the  present  position  as  to  the  future  status  of 
South  West  Africa  by  explaining  that  the  United  States  Government 
had  proposed  to  the  Government  of  South  Africa  that  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  Commission  should  be  established  to  investigate  the  problem  of 
South  West  Africa  and  to  report  to  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  He  added  that  the  South  African  Government  had  replied 
that  it  proposed  to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  a  statement  on  the 
outcome  of  its  consultation  with  the  peoples  of  South  West  Africa 
regarding  the  future  status  of  the  mandated  territory,  and  on  the 
implementation  to  be  given  to  the  wishes  thus  expressed. 

Senator  Austin  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  unwise  to 
take  a  position  as  to  the  annexation  of  South  West  Africa  by  the 
Union  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  might  be  forced  into  the  position 
of  having  to  annex  some  of  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands  in  the 
Pacific. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  asked  for  information  as  to  what  policy  toward 
annexation  we  were  contemplating  in  the  Pacific  and  wondered  what 
we  were  afraid  of.  She  said  that  although  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  could  offer  advice,  she  felt  that  it  was  still  up  to  the  Department 

38  The  New  Zealand  request  had  been  conveyed  to  this  Government  in  the  New 
Zealand  Legation's  aide-memoire  of  October  18,  not  printed  (890.0146/10-1S46)  ; 
see  footnote  34,  p.  652. 
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of  State  and  to  the  President  to  make  a  final  decision  in  the  matter  of 
annexation  taking  into  account  our  general  interests. 

Mr.  Dulles  stated  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  Delegation 
would  be  in  an  embarrassing  position  unless  some  declaration  of  inten¬ 
tion  regarding  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands  were  made.  He  traced 
the  history  of  internal  dissension  between  the  various  Departments  of 
this  Government  which  went  back  as  far  as  the  period  before  Dumbar¬ 
ton  Oaks.  He  requested  the  Chairman  of  the  Delegation  to  confer  with 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  urgent  necessity  of 
making  a  declaration  of  intention  regarding  the  Japanese  Mandated 
Islands.  The  Chairman  stated  that  he  would  do  so.39 

Decision:  It  was  decided  to  defer  consideration  of  this  question  until 
conversations  on  the  technical  level  with  the  South  African  Delegation 
had  taken  place.40 

[Here  follows  short  discussion  relating  to  information  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  General  Assembly  regarding  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories.] 


811.24590/10-2546 

Memorandum  of  Record ,  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
British  Commonwealth  Affairs  ( Richards ) 

[Washington,]  October  22, 1946. 

At  Mr.  Hickerson’s  suggestion  I  talked  to  Mr.  Reid,  First  Secretary 
of  the  New  Zealand  Legation,  regarding  the  revised  wording  of  Article 
X(4)  of  the  new  draft  trusteeship  agreement  for  Western  Samoa. 

I  informed  Mr.  Reid  that  we  would  go  along  with  the  revised  word¬ 
ing,  and  that  we  would  recommend  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy  agree, 
on  the  understanding  that  no  change  in  the  New  Zealand  point  of 
view  existed  and  that  the  New  Zealand  Government  continued  to  be 
prepared  to  enter  into  discussions  with  the  US,  as  soon  as  the  trustee¬ 
ship  agreement  was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  looking  toward 
a  bilateral  agreement  for  the  joint  use  of  bases  in  Western  Samoa. 

Mr.  Reid  stated  that  he  was  sure  that  there  had  been  no  change  in 
this  regard,  but  he  would  telegraph  to  Wellington  at  once  for  confirma¬ 
tion  and  would  inform  me  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  a  reply. 

Arthur  Richards 


80  Senator  Austin  reported  on  this  matter  in  telegram  867,  October  22,  12 : 10 
a.  m.,  not  printed. 

40  For  subsequent  developments  see  footnote  62,  p.  683. 
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501. BB  Summaries/10-2246  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  urgent  New  York,  October  22, 1946 — 11 : 10  p.  m. 

[via  Courier] 

691.  GA  Secret  Summary. 

C onversations  with  U.  K.  on  Trusteeship 

In  technical  level  conversations  on  October  22  on  the  remaining 
differences  between  the  U.  S.  and  the  U.  K.  with  regard  to  draft  terms 
of  trusteeship  for  the  British  African  Mandates,  it  was  agreed  that, 
except  for  the  wording  of  Article  2,  which  designates  the  administer¬ 
ing  authority,  and  the  key  question  of  monopolies,  the  U.  S.  would 
not  take  the  initiative  in  the  GA  in  raising  and  pressing  substantive 
amendments  on  the  several  points  of  disagreement  still  remaining. 
The  U.  S.  would  be  free,  however,  to  support  proposals  by  other 
Delegations  in  line  with  the  original  U.  S.  position  on  these  several 
points.41  This  followed  the  lines  of  earlier  discussions  in  Washington 
between  the  British  Embassy  and  the  Department. 

With  regard  to  Article  2,  both  groups  agreed  to  consider  a  possible 
wording  to  the  effect  that  the  administering  authority  is  designated 
“under  the  international  trusteeship  system”.  The  U.  K.  representa¬ 
tives  held  strong  objections  to  the  proposed  U.  S.  wording  “on  behalf 
of  the  United  Nations.” 

The  basic  remaining  difference  on  the  monopolies  was  whether  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  should  be  required  for  the 
establishment  of  monopolies  in  trust  territories.  The  U.  K.  representa¬ 
tives  strongly  opposed  such  a  provision  largely  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  act  as  an  effective  bar  to  the  economic  development  of  trust 
territories  and  to  the  general  advancement  of  the  inhabitants.  No 
agreement  was  reached  on  this  point;  the  discussions  will  continue 
tomorrow. 

Austin 


Editorial  Note 

In  a  meeting  held  on  October  22,  1946,  with  representatives  of  the 
State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments,  President  Truman  stated  that 
the  form  of  a  contract  on  trusteeships  would  be  agreed  upon  by  the 

41  Similar  understandings  were  reached  with  the  French  on  October  25  ( tele¬ 
gram  708,  October  25,  from  New  York,  File  No.  501. BB  Summaries/10-2546) 
and  the  New  Zealanders  and  the  Belgians  on  October  28  (telegram  718,  October  28, 
from  New  York,  File  No.  501.BB  Summaries/10-2846). 
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United  Nations  first,  and  that  the  United  States  would  then  offer  the 
islands  formerly  under  Japanese  mandate  for  trusteeship  under  that 
form.  In  response  to  the  statement  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Forrestal 
that  he  wanted  to  make  certain  that  the  terms  of  the  arrangement 
would  permit  the  Navy  to  maintain  adequate  bases,  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes  gave  assurances  that  no  changes  in  the  United  States  proposal 
would  be  accepted  without  the  approval  of  the  President  or  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  See  James  F.  Byrnes,  Speaking  Frankly  (New  Yorkf 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1947) ,  pages  219-220 ;  Walter  Millis,  editor,  The 
Forrestal  Diaries  (New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  1951),  pages  213- 
214.  Cf.  Foreign  Relations ,  1945,  volume  I,  pages  350-351.  For  the  pub¬ 
lic  statement  on  this  subject  which  the  President  made  on  November  6, 
1946,  see  page  674. 


501. BB/10— 2346  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  us  urgent  New  York,  October  23, 1946 — 11 :  30  p.  m. 

[Received  October  24 — 12 :05  a.  m.] 

702.  For  Hiss  and  Green  from  Gerig.  Reference  my  telegram  691  of 
October  22.  Second  meeting  was  held  today  with  British  experts  re 
monopolies  question  in  trust  territories,  Stinebower  and  Fowler  assist¬ 
ing.  Difficulty  still  remains  question  of  prior  approval  by  Trusteeship 
Council.  British  representatives  informed  us  that  present  instructions 
prevent  them  accepting  any  provision  requiring  such  approval.  Fol¬ 
lowing  text  for  Article  10  (e)  suggested  by  British  experts : 

“Where  the  interests  of  the  economic  advancement  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Tanganyika  may  require  it,  to  establish,  or  permit  to  be  established, 
for  specific  purposes,  other  monopolies  or  undertakings  having  in  them 
an  element  of  monopoly,  under  conditions  of  proper  public  control : 
provided  that,  in  the  selection  of  any  non-governmental  agencies  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  clause,  the  administering  authority  shall 
not  discriminate  on  grounds  of  nationality  against  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations;  and  that  in  every  case  in  which  use  is  made  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  this  clause  the  administering  authority  shall  im¬ 
mediately  report  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  a  full  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  and  the  reasons  why  the  measures  taken  are  considered 
necessary.” 

Above  text  not  cleared  with  British  delegation  or  with  London. 
British  representatives  in  sending  to  London  for  instructions  desire 
to  know  reactions  of  United  States  to  above  draft  proposal.  We  are 
presenting  it  for  consideration  of  delegates  tomorrow.  [Gerig.] 

Austin 
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IO  Piles:  US/A/M  (Chr.)/10 

Minutes  of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  the  United,  States  Delegation ,  New 
York ,  Hotel  Pennsylvania ,  October  25,  19^6,  9  a.  m. 

SECRET 

[Here  follow  a  list  of  names  of  persons  (26)  present  and  the 
discussion  on  several  agenda  items.] 

T rusteeship  D iscussions 

Mr.  Bloom  reported  that  the  Trusteeship  Committee  of  the  Dele¬ 
gation  had  discussed  the  trusteeship  problem  for  a  long  time  on 
October  24  but  could  not  come  to  any  conclusion.  They  felt  that  until 
a  statement  regarding  the  U.S.  position  on  the  Pacific  Islands  was 
available,  the  Delegation  could  not  come  to  any  final  decision.  He 
therefore  wished  to  request  that  the  Delegation  should  send  another 
message  to  Washington  requesting  additional  instructions  on  the 
Pacific  problem. 

Mr.  Dulles  concurred  with  Mr.  Bloom  and  cited  the  South  African 
question.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Delegation  could  not  have  a  decision 
on  whether  the  situation  should  be  investigated  because  if  it  were  to 
be  proposed  that  the  U.S.  annex  the  mandated  islands,  then  the  South 
African  precedent  might  be  used  to  provide  for  an  inspection.43  On 
this  inspection  group  might  be  all  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council.  He  asked,  therefore,  how  the  Navy  would  like 
to  have  Soviet  representatives  inspecting  Pacific  Island  bases.  In  other 
words,  he  said,  the  Delegation  does  not  want  to  be  embarrassed.  He 
continued  that  the  question  of  monopolies  was  similarly  complicated 
for  the  reason  that  the  Navy  wanted  to  establish  trade  monopolies  for 
Americans  on  Pacific  Islands  because  they  thought  that  if  foreigners 
were  allowed  in,  they  would  photograph  the  islands  and  therefore 
endanger  security. 

Mr.  Dulles  inquired  how,  if  these  views  of  the  Navy  were  correct 
and  were  the  U.S.  Government’s  position,  how  the  British  proposals 
for  a  monopoly  in  Tanganyika  could  be  opposed.  The  United  States 
was  incapable  of  establishing  a  position  on  these  questions  until  the 
American  Pacific  Islands  position  was  defined.  He  said  that  he  and 
Mr.  Bloom  were  in  agreement  that  the  United  States  practically  had 
to  abstain  until  a  directive  came  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Ross  reported  that  the  message  which  had  been  sent  by  the 
Delegation  was  being  considered  in  the  Department  through  conversa¬ 
tions  between  Mr.  Byrnes,  Mr.  Forrestal  and  the  President.  Apparently 
no  conclusion  had  been  reached  yet.  Now  Mr.  Byrnes  had  gone  to 

“  For  the  Delegation’s  discussion  of  the  South  West  Africa  question  at  the 
Delegation  meeting,  see  Minutes  of  the  Fourth  Meeting,  October  21, 10  a.  m.,  p.  653. 
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South  Carolina  for  two  or  three  days.  Mr.  Ross  said  if  it  was  agreeable 
he  would  send  a  further  message  pointing  out  that  it  was  the  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Delegation  that  until  the  American  position  on  the  Pacific 
Islands  was  defined  that  the  Delegation  could  not  go  to  work  on  the 
trusteeship  question. 

Senator  Austin  inquired  whether  the  Navy  had  receded  from  its 
original  position  and  Mr.  Ross  said  he  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Bloom  inquired  whether  any  consideration  had  been  given  to 
consulting  the  Chairmen  of  the  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House. 
From  what  he  had  heard  on  the  Hill  about  this  question,  committees 
of  both  Houses  were  very  much  interested  in  the  Pacific  Islands  ques¬ 
tion.41  He  thought  that  if  a  decision  were  made  without  these  commit¬ 
tees  being  at  least  informed,  and  preferably  consulted,  that  there  would 
be  considerable  difficulty.  He  would  like  to  have  the  Secretary  of  State 
informed  that  the  various  chairmen  of  the  military  committees  should 
be  consulted  on  this  question.  Senator  Austin  said  he  knew  that  the 
military  committee  of  the  Senate  would  dig  into  this  subject 
thoroughly.  Mr.  Bloom  commented  that  if  Mr.  Vinson  was  not  given 
a  chance  to  say  something  on  this  question  he  would  be  very  much 
displeased. 

Senator  Austin  suggested  that  there  would  probably  be  some  more 
informal  work  done  before  Monday  and  it  might  be  well  to  reach 
the  respective  chairmen  by  telephone  and  arrange  an  appointment  on 
Monday.  Mr.  Bloom  pointed  out  that  the  chairmen  of  the  various 
committees  had  gone  over  these  questions  year  after  year  whereas  the 
Secretaries  of  State  only  picked  them  up  at  the  time  they  entered 
office.  Pie  said  there  were  many  questions  to  which  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  had  been  given  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Fahy  said  he  supposed  there  was  a  difference  between  annexa¬ 
tion  of  territories  for  military  bases  as  provided  in  a  peace  treaty  and 
annexation  of  a  mandated  territory  as  was  involved  in  the  case  of 
South  West  Africa.  Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out  that  in  this  connection 
consideration  was  being  given  only  to  the  mandated  islands  and  it  was 
this  on  which  clearance  was  needed. 

Senator  Connally  remarked  that  this  was  simply  because  other 
nations  had  interests  in  these  islands.  Mr.  Dulles  replied  this  was  the 
case  and  that  also  involved  was  a  substitution  of  the  United  Nations 
for  the  League  of  Nations.  Mr.  Dulles  said  that  if  there  was  an  agree¬ 
ment,  as  he  hoped  there  would  be,  on  a  strategic  trusteeship  for  the 
mandated  islands,  the  Navy  was  going  to  be  very  stringent  in  what  it 
would  accept  in  the  agreement.  Mr.  Dulles  did  not  want  the  Delega- 

44  See  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  ( Webb) ,  December  3,  p.  695. 
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tion  to  be  in  the  position  of  opposing  in  someone  else’s  trust  agree¬ 
ment  what  was  going  to  be  included  in  a  United  States  agreement.  He 
emphasized  that  he  and  Mr.  Bloom  were  in  full  agreement  on  the  need 
for  instructions  and  clarifications  of  the  United  States  position. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  a  proposed  schedule  for  attendance  by- 
delegates  at  the  next  five  Plenary  Sessions.] 


890.0146/10-1846 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  British  C ommonwealth  Affairs  ( Richards ) 

secret  [Washington,]  October  25,  1946, 

Participants :  Mr.  Eeid,  First  Secretary  of  the  New  Zealand  Legation 
Mr.  Hickerson,  EUR 
Mr.  Richards,  BC 

Mr.  Reid  called  at  his  request  to  explain  the  New  Zealand  position 
regarding  Article  X  (4)  of  the  revised  draft  trusteeship  agreement 
for  Western  Samoa. 

Mr.  Reid  stated  that  the  revised  wording  represented  no  change  in 
New  Zealand  policy  as  regards  future  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  and  with  other  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  espe¬ 
cially  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia,  looking  toward  defense 
arrangements  in  the  South  Pacific.  He  stated  that  New  Zealand  is 
willing  to  undertake  discussions  along  such  lines  at  an  appropriate 
time. 

Mr.  Reid  was  informed  that  the  revised  draft  appeared  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  Department  and  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy  would 
be  advised  of  the  changed  wording.45 


501.BB/10— 2346  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Senator  Austin 

secret  Washington,  October  29, 1946 — 7  p.  m. 

255.  For  Gadel.  Uriel  702,  Oct.  23.  1.  British  suggestions  to  amend 
Article  10c  or  to  substitute  short  general  statement  of  principle  for 

46  Approval  of  the  new  wording  was  given  by  the  War  Department  on  October  28 
and  by  the  Navy  Department  on  October  29  (two  memoranda  for  the  files  by 
Mr.  Richards  dated  October  28  and  29,  respectively,  File  Nos.  811.24590/10-2546). 

Final  talks  between  the  New  Zealand  Legation  and  the  Department  on  the 
draft  trusteeship  agreement  for  Western  Samoa  took  place  on  October  25 
and  28  (memoranda  of  conversation  not  printed,  File  Nos.  S90.0146/1 0-1846 
and  890.0146/10-2846,  respectively).  In  the  end  the  main  question  related  to  the 
degree  of  support  on  the  draft  agreement  New  Zealand  could  expect  from  the 
U.S.  Delegation  at  the  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Hiss  described  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  outlined  in  conversations  with  representatives  of  the  British 
Embassy  on  the  same  general  question,  October  11-16  (see  memoranda  of  con¬ 
versation  of  even  dates,  pp.  641-642  and  644-650) . 
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Articles  9  and  10  (telephoned  Gerig  to  Green  Oct  28)  not  satisfactory 
to  Dept. 

2.  If  Gadel  considers  modification  necessary  of  Dept’s  original  posi¬ 
tion  favoring  prior  approval  of  other  monopolies  by  Trusteeship 
Council,  Gadel  might  suggest  version  requiring  that  any  proposed 
monopoly  be  submitted  to  Trusteeship  Council  or  its  designee  and 
should  be  considered  approved  if  not  disapproved  within  a  specified 
period  such  as,  for  example,  60  days.  The  latter  version  would  meQt 
British  objection  that  Trusteeship  Council  approval  would  unduly 
delay  action  and  discourage  capital  from  entering  area. 

3.  If  not  possible  to  obtain  British  agreement  to  version  suggested 
in  para.  2,  Dept  suggests  accepting  modification  of  Article  10c  pro¬ 
posed  by  British  (urtel  702)  if  rephrased  as  follows : 

“Where  the  interests  of  the  economic  advancement  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Tanganyika  may  require  it,  to  establish,  or  permit  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  for  specific  purposes,  other  monopolies  or  undertakings  having 
in  them  an  element  of  monopoly,  under  conditions  of  proper  public 
control :  provided  that,  in  the  selection  of  any  non-governmental 
agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  clause,  the  administering  au¬ 
thority  shall  not  discriminate  on  grounds  of  nationality  against  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations;  and  that  in  every  case  in  which  use  is 
proposed  to  be  made  of  the  powers  conferred  by  this  paragraph  the 
administering  authority  shall  report  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  or  its 
designee  for  consideration  a  full  explanation  of  the  circumstances  and 
the  reasons  why  the  measures  proposed  to  be  taken  are  considered 
necessary.  Such  report  shall  be  submitted  at  least  blank  days  prior  to 
any  final  decision  by  the  administering  authority.” 

Sixty  days  might  be  considered  reasonable. 

4.  Dept  aware  British  objections  to  prior  approval  by  Trusteeship 
Council  of  other  monopolies  are  based  on  both  legal  and  practical 
grounds.  Dept  feels,  however,  British  objection  on  legal  grounds  to 
granting  Trusteeship  Council  right  of  “approval”  could  be  met  under 
broad  scope  of  Article  87  ( d )  of  Charter  of  UN  by  insertion  of  appro¬ 
priate  provision  in  trusteeship  agreement.  Administering  authority 
could  legally  agree  therein  to  accept  “decision”  or  “recommendation” 
of  Trusteeship  Council.  Dept  willing  not  to  force  issue  on  legal  au¬ 
thority  being  granted  Council  in  trusteeship  agreement  and  believes 
wording  in  para.  2  should  satisfy  British  practical  objections. 

5.  British  experts’  suggested  alternate  proposal  to  consolidate  de¬ 
tailed  provisions  of  Articles  9  and  10  into  single  statement  of  general 
principle  appears  even  more  undesirable  than  the  mandate  provisions 
and  is  subject  to  uncertain  interpretation.46 

Byrnes 


48  A  U.S.  Delegation  working  paper  of  even  date,  not  printed,  written  after  this 
telegram  was  received  in  New  York,  analyzes  in  some  detail  the  several  pro- 
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IO  Files :  US/A/C.4/14 

Memorandum  of  C  onversation,  Between  Members  of  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Delegations  to  the  United  Nations 

secret  [New  York,]  October  31, 1946. 

Participants :  Mr.  Gromyko,  Mr.  Novikov,  Mr.  Stein,  of  the  Soviet 
Delegation 

Mr.  Bloom,  Mr.  Dulles,  Mr.  Yost,  Mr.  Gerig 

At  our  invitation,  the  Soviet  Delegates  took  lunch  with  us  today  at 
the  University  Club  to  consider  various  questions  which  we  thought 
might  arise  in  the  trusteeship  discussions  at  the  Assembly.  As  we  had 
not  had  any  reply  from  Mr.  Gromyko  to  the  memorandum  which  was 
handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Gerig  on  October  15, 47  we 
thought  it  advisable  to  follow  up  on  this  matter  and  to  discuss  any 
other  matters  which  might  be  of  interest  to  the  two  Delegations. 

Mr.  Bloom  asked  Mr.  Dulles  to  state  some  of  the  questions  which 
particularly  interested  us.  Mr.  Dulles  said  that  we  might  start  by 
considering  the  views  which  we  respectively  held  on  the  best  way  to 
consider  the  draft  trusteeship  agreements  in  the  Fourth  Committee. 
He  thought  it  would  be  necessary,  in  any  case,  to  have  a  Subcommittee 
and  the  question  arose  as  to  the  size  and  composition  of  this  Subcom¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Gromyko  said  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  rather  small 
Subcommittee  and  Mr.  Novikov  added  that  it  would  be  good  to  have 
a  few  days  of  general  discussion  by  the  whole  Committee  based  on  the 
Secretary-General’s  report  as  to  these  trusteeship  agreements. 

Mr.  Dulles  then  suggested  that  the  Subcommittee  might  well  be 
composed  of  about  ten  states,  somewhat  on  the  pattern  of  the  projected 
Trusteeship  Council.  Mr.  Gerig  suggested  that  perhaps  the  Rapporteur 
of  the  Committee  might  be  added  and  that  the  question  might  also 
arise  as  to  whether  the  Subcommittee  should  be  composed  exactly  as 
the  Trusteeship  Council,  since  that  might  prejudice  the  election  of  two 
or  three  of  the  states  that  might  later  be  considered  for  election  to  the 
Trusteeship  Council.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  such  a  Subcommittee 
composed  generally  along  these  lines  would  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Dulles  then  suggested  that  the  Committee  might  be  composed 


posals  and  counter-proposals  passed  back  and  forth  between  the  U.S.  and  U.K. 
experts  on  this  question  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  There  is  further  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  conversation  of  October  30  recording  an  exchange  of  some  length  that 
took  place  on  that  date  between  Messrs.  Gerig  and  Poynton  in  which  the  situation 
as  of  that  time  was  carefully  explored,  not  printed.  It  is  clear  from  the  latter 
document  that  despite  very  active  efforts  by  the  technical  experts  on  both  sides 
that  at  least  a  temporary  impasse  had  been  reached.  (IO  Files,  documents 
US/A/C. 4/8  and  US/A/C.4/9) 

47  See  telegram  671,  October  15,  from  New  York,  p.  643- 
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of  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  the  other 
states  submitting  trust  agreements  if  they  are  not  among  the  five,  and 
that  would  leave  two  or  so  to  be  added. 

Mr.  Gromyko  thought  that  if  the  Rapporteur  was  Czechoslovakia, 
that  would  account  for  one,  and  that  one  of  the  Arab  states  might  be 
another.  Mr.  Novikov  suggested  India,  but  Mr.  Gromyko  did  not  feel 
that  that  would  necessarily  be  a  wise  selection. 

Mr.  Gromyko  then  raised  the  question  of  what  our  view  was  con-- 
cerning  “states  directly  concerned”. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  they  were  familiar  with  our  view,  as  stated  in 
the  memorandum,  namely,  that  we  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  all  to 
agree  on  a  simple  procedure  by  which  a  formally  signed  agreement  by 
certain  states  will  not  be  necessary.  He  thought  this  was  entirely 
feasible  if  we  could  get  a  Subcommittee  composed  as  suggested  before 
since  this  would  give  each  of  the  five  powers  ample  opportunity  to 
make  further  suggestions  or  amendments.  He  added  that  the  United 
States,  as  they  well  knew,  had  already  made  a  number  of  suggestions 
to  the  mandatory  powers  and  that  some  of  these  suggestions  were 
included  in  the  revised  drafts. 

Mr.  Gromyko  said  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  Article  79  could 
be  interpreted  as  not  requiring  a  formal  agreement  by  certain  states 
directly  concerned.  Then  after  the  formal  agreement  was  concluded, 
it  would  be  necessary  under  Article  81  for  the  Assembly  to  approve 
such  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  that  was  undoubtedly  one  possible  procedure 
and  that  we  had,  ourselves,  at  one  time  felt  along  the  same  line.  More 
recently,  however,  we  felt  that  another  procedure  would  be  equally 
valid  and  we  felt  strongly  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  a 
simpler  procedure  if  we  were  to  get  a  Trusteeship  Council  at  all  this 
year.  We  certainly  did  not  wish  to  do  anything  which  was  contrary 
to  the  Charter,  but  felt  our  proposal  was  entirely  consistent  with  the 
Charter. 

Mr.  Bloom  said  that  if  we  have  a  formally  signed  agreement,  the 
question  might  arise  as  to  completing  such  a  formal  agreement  by 
some  form  of  ratification  and  that  this  would  certainly  take  some  time. 
When  Mr.  Novikov  said  that  an  executive  agreement  might  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  Mr.  Bloom  said  that  even  an  executive  agreement  in  our  system 
requires  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  that  Congress  is  not  now  in 
session,  and  that  such  a  procedure  would  certainly  delay  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Trusteeship  Council.  Mr.  Bloom  added  that  a  Sub¬ 
committee  composed  as  previously  suggested  would,  in  Parliamentary 
practice,  be  entirely  feasible  since  all  the  members  could  indicate  their 
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position  in  the  Subcommittee  and  the  report  could  be  made  on  behalf 
of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Gromyko  then  asked  Mr.  Dulles  to  reply  to  a  specific  question, 
namely,  whether  the  United  States  would  consider  that  the  Five 
Powers  were  “states  directly  concerned”  in  all  mandated  territories. 

Mr.  Dulles  asked  Mr.  Gerig  if  we  have  a  position  on  this  general 
question  as  to  who  might  be  regarded  as  “states  directly  concerned” 
in  case  it  came  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  Gerig  said  that  he  thought  our  position  was  that  if  it  became 
necessary  to  specify  “states  directly  concerned”  it  would  have  to  be 
done  by  a  vote  of  the  General  Assembly,  probably  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
He  said  he  did  not  know  if  we  had  a  definite  position  because  we  had 
hoped  the  question  would  not  arise.  But  he  thought  that  we  felt  that 
the  Five  Powers,  because  of  their  special  position  on  the  Trusteeship 
Council  as  well  as  the  Security  Council  might  be  in  a  position  to  put 
forward  special  claims  to  be  states  concerned  in  the  draft  trusteeship 
agreements  which  would  be  brought  before  this  session  of  the  As¬ 
sembly.  Mr.  Yost  said  that  that  was  also  his  impression. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  that  was  also  his  impression  and  that  we  would 
try  to  give  them  a  more  definite  reply  if  they  desired  it,  which  they  did. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  they  knew,  of  course,  that  the  United  States 
has  a  special  treaty  position  which  was  different  from  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China,  namely,  that  the  United  States  was  one  of 
the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  whose  favor  the  man¬ 
dated  territories  had  been  renounced  by  Germany  at  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War.  He  said  that  this  was  not  necessarily  a  special 
position  that  we  would  emphasize,  but  he  thought  it  should  be 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Stein  said  he  thought  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  mentioned 
“Allied  and  Associated  Powers”  and  not  “Principal  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers”.  Mr.  Gerig  said  that  he  was  quite  certain  that  the  word 
“Principal”  stood  in  the  text  and  Mr.  Stein  acknowledged  that  Mr. 
Gerig  was  probably  right. 

Mr.  Stein  then  said  that,  in  their  view,  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
mandatory  powers  were  very  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Dulles 
said  that  we  also  regarded  them  in  their  original  form  as  quite  inade¬ 
quate  but  that  he  thought  the  revised  drafts  which  were  not  yet  in  cir¬ 
culation  would  be  found  to  be  much  better.  As  he  had  said  before,  the 
United  States  had  made  a  number  of  suggestions,  many  of  which  were 
accepted,  and  it  was  on  that  account  that  we  felt  they  were  substan¬ 
tially  pretty  good,  although  they  were  capable  of  some  improvement. 

The  discussion  was  friendly  and  cordial  throughout.  The  Soviet 
Delegation  did  not,  however,  give  a  clear  indication  that  they  were 
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yet  ready  to  accept  the  simplified  procedure  which  we  suggested.  It 
did,  however,  appear  that  their  first  objective  was  to  be  classified  in 
relation  to  all  trust  territories  as  a  “state  directly  concerned”  and  that 
to  get  this  they  might  make  some  concessions.48 


FW  501. BB/ 10— 3146 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation ,  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss) 

[Washington,]  November  1,  1946. 

Participants :  Mr.  J  ohn  F  oster  Dulles — Gadel 
Mr.  John  C.  Ross — Gadel 
Mr.  Alger  Hiss 

After  the  morning  meeting  in  Mr.  Acheson’s  office  I  called  Mr. 
Dulles  and  Mr.  Gerig  and  told  them  of  the  decisions  which  had  been 
reached  as  a  result  of  consideration  of  New  York’s  telegram  741  of 
October  31,  9  p.  m.49 1  explained  that  it  was  the  Department’s  position 
that  in  the  event  our  proposal  is  not  accepted  that  claims  to  be  states 
directly  concerned  in  trusteeship  agreements  be  waived  by  all  other 
interested  member  states  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  Assembly,  we 
should  take  the  position  that  the  Assembly  should  refuse  to  designate 
any  except  the  respective  mandatories  as  being  states  directly  con¬ 
cerned.  I  added  that  this  meant  we  would  vote  against  any  proposal  for 
a  general  formula  which  included  additional  states  directly  concerned 
and  against  any  motions  recognizing  individual  states  as  directly  con¬ 
cerned.  I  explained  that  the  Department  felt  that  this  was  a  justifiable 
interpretation  of  the  ambiguous  language  of  the  Charter  and  I  pointed 
out  that  neither  at  San  Francisco  nor  at  London  had  it  been  possible 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  of  what  states  should  be  regarded  as  directly 
concerned  or  upon  any  principles  for  determining  this  question.  I 
pointed  out  that  it  can  be  argued  that  under  Article  77  (1)  (<?)  a  sov¬ 
ereign  voluntarily  agreeing  to  place  some  of  its  territory  under  trustee¬ 
ship  would  presumably  be  the  only  state  directly  concerned.  If  the 
general  language  of  the  Charter  can  mean  this  in  such  a  case  it  can 
mean  it  also  also  in  the  case  of  mandates.  I  said  that  the  Department 
felt  that  if  a  number  of  states,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  were  to  be 
recognized  as  states  directly  concerned  there  was  every  likelihood  that 
no  agreements  would  be  approved  certainly  at  this  Assembly  and  that 
the  trusteeship  system  would  be  further  indefinitely  delayed.  I  added 
that  the  Department  felt  that  there  would  probably  be  widespread 

"  The  substance  of  this  memorandum  was  summarized  and  sent  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  telegram  741,  October  31,  9  p.  m.,  not  printed. 

48  See  footnote  48,  above. 
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support  among  the  smaller  powers  in  as  much  as  our  proposal  meant 
resistance  against  extension  of  the  veto  power  in  the  trusteeship  field 
and  in  the  General  Assembly.  We  thought  that  the  mandatory  states 
should  be  able  to  accept  our  point  of  view  for  the  reason  that  by  the 
power  they  unquestionably  have  to  refuse  to  adopt  inacceptable  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  Assembly  they  can  by  their  own  commitments  to  states 
they  consider  directly  concerned  give  these  other  states  all  the  protec¬ 
tion  they  would  have  if  they  were  so  designated  by  the  Assembly 
itself.  I  added  that  no  decision  had  been  reached  by  the  Department 
as  to  the  position  we  would  take  if  despite  our  opposition  one  or  more 
states  were  to  be  designated  as  directly  concerned  in  any  particular 
agreement.  We  might  at  that  time  decide  to  assert  our  own  claims  in 
view  of  the  decision  of  the  Assembly,  a  decision  which  we  would  regard 
as  unwise  but  as  necessarily  changing  the  situation  confronting  us.  Of 
course,  if  despite  our  opposition  a  general  formula  was  passed  which 
included  us,  and  we  doubt  the  likelihood  of  any  formula  which  would 
exclude  us  being  adopted,  then  we  would  accept  the  decision  of  the 
Assembly  and  regard  ourselves  as  being  a  state  directly  concerned. 

Mr.  Dulles  told  me  that  he  found  himself  substantially  in  agreement 
with  the  Department’s  point  of  view.  He  feels  that  the  Russians  are 
planning  a  campaign  of  obstruction  to  the  proposed  agreements.  They 
have  indicated  they  will  emphasize  the  need  for  provisions  looking 
toward  early  independence  which  would  be  inacceptable  to  the  manda¬ 
tory  powers.  If  the  Russians  have  a  veto  right  they  would  then  be  able 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  trusteeship  system.  Mr.  Dulles 
said  that  he  was  inclined  to  feel  that  although  the  establishment  of  the 
trusteeship  system  is  important,  that  establishment  is  really  of  less 
substantive  importance  than  is  the  propaganda  issue  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  raising  about  what  states  are  really  the  defenders  of  the 
dependent  peoples.  He  said  that  once  the  trusteeship  agreements  were 
approved  there  will  be  relatively  little  of  substance  which  the  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council  will  itself  accomplish  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mandate 
system,  the  administering  powers  will  be  responsible  in  fact  for  what 
goes  on  in  their  territories.  He  regards  Chapter  11,  which  relates  to 
dependent  territories  generally  and  of  course  covers  a  far  greater  area 
of  the  world’s  surface  and  a  far  greater  population  group  than  does  the 
trusteeship  system,  as  more  important  than  the  trusteeship  system 
itself.  He  indicated  that  he  was  anxious  that  we  not  get  in  a  position  of 
appearing  to  rush  through  the  Assembly  against  Russian  opposition 
agreements  which  are  satisfactory  to  colonial  powers.  He  said  he 
thought  the  Russians  would  try  to  class  us  with  the  colonial  powers. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  as  a  lawyer  he  cannot  conscientiously  argue 
strongly  for  the  Department’s  interpretation  of  the  Charter.  In  his 
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■opinion  the  language,  by  using  the  phrase  “the  states  directly  con¬ 
cerned,  including  the  mandatory  powers  in  the  case  of  territories  held 
under  mandate”,  means  at  least  a  group  larger  than  the  respective 
mandatory  states.  However,  he  agrees  with  the  practicable  reasons  for 
urging  the  Assembly  to  avoid  determining  that  any  state  other  than 
the  respective  mandatories  are  directly  concerned.  He  said  that  he 
would  wish  promptly  to  talk  to  the  Russians  and  the  mandatory  states 
on  the  basis  of  the  Department’s  views  and  that  perhaps  after  that  had . 
been  completed  he  might  wish  to  come  down  to  confer  on  the  whole 
matter  with  the  Department.  I  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Cohen  would  be 
in  New  York  by  Sunday  or  Monday  and  suggested  that  Mr.  Dulles 
and  Mr.  Gerig  keep  in  touch  with  him. 

Mr.  Gerig  told  me  that  in  recent  talks  with  the  British  the  British 
have  indicated  more  sympathy  than  heretofore  with  our  suggestion 
that  the  Charter  be  interpreted  as  including  only  the  mandatory  with 
respect  to  each  trust  territory.  He  thought  that  in  view  of  these  recent 
indications  it  might  be  possible  to  get  the  British  to  go  along  with  us. 
Mr.  Dulles  doubted  this  and  was  not  at  all  sure  that  we  could  avoid 
having  a  number  of  states  designated.  He  said  that  the  possibilities  for 
logrolling  in  this  connection  are  evident  and  said  that  he  was  sure  that 
the  Russian  group  of  states  and  the  Arab  states  would  oppose  our 
position.  He  thought  it  possible  also  that  Chile  and  perhaps  some  other 
Latin  American  states  would  do  the  same.  If  the  mandatories  also 
opposed  us,  the  possibilities  for  action  contrary  to  our  views  would  be 
considerable.  Moreover  it  takes  only  one-third  plus  one  to  block  the 
approval  of  a  trusteeship  agreement  itself. 


501.BB/10-3146  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Senator  Austin 

secret  Washington,  November  1, 1946 — 8  p.  m. 

262.  IJSdel.  for  Gadel.  Reference  your  telegram  741  of  October  31, 
9  p.  m.50  Confirming  the  telephone  message  from  Hiss  to  Dulles  and 
Gerig  of  today,  Department  believes  Soviets  and  other  Delegations 
should  be  told  that  if  members  interested  in  particular  trusteeship 
agreements  do  not  accept  our  proposal  to  waive  for  purposes  of  this 
Assembly  claims  to  be  states  directly  concerned  and  attempt  is  made 
to  have  Assembly  define  this  term  we  will  take  the  position  that  no 
state  other  than  the  mandatory  should  be  determined  by  the  Assembly 
to  be  a  state  directly  concerned  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  proposed 
agreements.  We  would  accordingly  vote  against  any  proposed  general 


60  See  footnote  48,  p.  668 . 
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principle  of  interpretation  inconsistent  with  this  view  and  would  also 
vote  against  the  designation  of  any  individual  member  state,  other 
than  the  mandatory  in  each  case,  as  a  state  directly  concerned.  Depart¬ 
ment  considers  the  Charter  can  appropriately  so  be  construed  and  feels 
strongly  that  this  is  the  only  practicable  interpretation  if  the  issue  is 
forced  on  the  Assembly.  Any  other  interpretation  would  be  an  un¬ 
necessary  extension  of  the  veto  principle  which  has  no  place  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  General  Assembly. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  mandatory  powers  should  be  willing  not  to 
oppose  us  on  this  issue  for  the  reason  that  it  leaves  open  to  each  manda¬ 
tory  the  privilege  of  consulting  such  other  states  as  it  desires  and  refus¬ 
ing  to  give  its  consent  to  any  amendment  proposed  by  the  General 
Assembly  which  it  is  unable  to  agree  to  or  which  is  inacceptable  to  any 
of  the  states  the  mandatory  may  itself  consider  bound  to  regard  as 
states  directly  concerned. 

In  the  event,  which  the  Department  considers  unlikely,  that  the 
Assembly  should  nonetheless  designate  one  or  more  particular  states 
as  directly  concerned  in  any  given  trusteeship  agreement,  Department 
will  consider  position  the  United  States  should  take  with  respect  to 
possible  assertion  by  it  of  a  right  to  be  similarly  designated  as  a  state 
directly  concerned.  Our  present  position  is  that  we  are  prepared  to 
waive  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  Assembly  our  claims  to  be  a  state 
directly  concerned  and  we  urge  all  other  member  states  to  do  likewise. 
If  this  appeal  is  rejected  by  any  member  we  urge  the  Assembly  to 
refuse  to  designate  any  state  other  than  the  respective  mandatories. 
If,  nonetheless,  the  Assembly  does  proceed  to  designate  one  or  more 
additional  states  as  directly  concerned  we  will  have  to  consider  our 
own  position  as  a  possible  claimant  in  the  light  of  such  action,  which 
we  will  consider  unwise,  by  the  Assembly. 

Byrnes 

501.BB/11— 746 

Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs  51 

secret  [Washington,]  November  6,  1946. 

Effects  of  the  Conclusion  of  Trusteeship  Agreements  on  United 
States  Conventions  With  the  Mandatory  Powers 

the  problem 

The  strong  possibility  that  the  “B”  Mandates  in  Africa  as  well  as 
the  mandated  territory  of  Palestine  may  be  placed  under  the  trustee- 

61  Drafted  for  use  by  the  United  States  Delegation  at  the  General  Assembly. 
Approved  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Acheson),  the  Counselor  of  the 
Department  (Cohen)  and  the  Legal  Adviser  (Fahy)  (memorandum,  Hiss  to 
Fahy,  November  7,  not  printed,  501.BB/11-746). 
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ship  system  of  the  United  Nations  suggests  the  need  for  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  future  status  of  the  conventions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  respective  Mandatory  Powers.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  forthcoming  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  will  probably  be  called  upon  to  indicate 
approval  or  disapproval  of  draft  terms  of  trusteeship  for  each  of  the 
“B”  Mandates,  decisions  on  the  following  questions  should  be  reached 
by  this  Government  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly:" 

1.  If  terms  of  trusteeship  for  the  “B”  Mandates  should  be  presented, 
as  is  now  contemplated,  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Mandatory 
Powers  after  consultation  with  the  particularly  interested  states  rather 
than  as  formal  agreements  to  which  the  United  States  and  other  states 
directly  concerned  would  be  parties,  and  if  the  General  Assembly 
should  approve  these  terms,  what  would  be  the  status  of  the  conven¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  the  Mandatory  Powers? 

2.  If  the  Delegation  should  vote  for  the  approval  of  terms  of  trustee¬ 
ship  for  a  territory  now  covered  by  one  of  the  United  States  conven¬ 
tions  with  the  Mandatory  Powers,  would  such  an  affirmative  vote 
constitute  the  “assent”  of  the  United  States  to  modification  of  the  terms 
of  mandate  within  the  meaning  of  the  provision  which  is  included  in 
each  of  these  conventions  in  the  following  sense: 

“Nothing  contained  in  the  present  convention  shall  be  affected  by 
any  modification  which  may  be  made  in  the  terms  of  the  mandate,  as 
recited  above,  unless  such  modification  shall  have  been  assented  to  by 
the  United  States”. 

3.  If  the  answer  to  Question  2  is  in  the  affirmative,  would  this  imply 
that  the  conventions  with  the  Mandatory  Powers  would,  in  effect,  be 
supplanted  by  the  terms  of  trusteeship  for  the  various  trust 
territories  ? 

4.  Does  it  appear  advisable  to  take  specific  steps  to  either  continue 
in  force  the  conventions  with  the  Mandatory  Powers  or  to  terminate 
these  conventions  ?  If  so,  what  procedures  might  be  followed  ? 

DISCUSSION 

[Here  follows  detailed  discussion  of  the  problem  with  particular 
attention  to  the  nature  of  American  rights  in  the  mandates  and  the 
effect  of  the  replacement  of  the  terms  of  the  mandates  by  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  trusteeship  agreements.] 

The  Assent  Clause 

As  indicated  above,  if  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly  should  vote  for  the  approval  of  terms  of  trusteeship  for  a 
territory  now  covered  by  a  convention  with  the  Mandatory  Power, 
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such  an  affirmative  vote  would  constitute  the  assent  of  the  United 
States  to  modification  of  the  terms  of  mandate  within  the  meaning  of 
the  provision  included  in  each  one  of  these  conventions.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  United  States  could  approve  terms  of  trusteeship,  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  that  it  was  not  assenting  to  a  modification 
of  the  terms  of  mandate.  It  is  believed  that  such  an  exercise  of  the 
assent  clause  is  also  valid  in  terms  of  our  domestic  constitutional  law. 
The  conventions  do  not  specify  how  the  assent  is  to  be  given.  It  may 
also  be  pointed  out,  that  during  the  period  of  active  operation  of  the 
mandates  system,  the  United  States  acting  through  the  Department 
of  State  on  several  occasions  gave  its  assent  to  modifications  of  the 
terms  of  mandate.  In  international  discussions  involving  the  assent 
clause,  the  United  States  has  never  taken  the  position  that  the  assent 
of  the  United  States  involved  anything  else  than  an  expression  of  the 
Executive  Branch.  Moreover,  by  its  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
Charter  the  Senate  plainly  endorsed  the  trusteeship  system  under 
which,  by  Article  77,  it  is  expressly  envisaged  that  the  mandates  may 
be  placed.  The  Senate  insisted  on  no  reservations  as  to  the  mandates 
conventions  and  asserted  no  special  prerogatives  with  respect  to 
trusteeship  agreements  for  the  territories  under  mandate.52 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  If  United  States  Delegation  votes  in  favor  of  the  terms  of 
trusteeship  for  the  “B”  Mandates,  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
and  its  nationals  will  depend  upon  the  terms  of  trusteeship  rather  than 
upon  the  terms  of  mandate  as  specified  by  the  conventions  with  the 
Mandatory  Powers. 

2.  If  United  States  Delegation  votes  in  favor  of  the  terms  of 
trusteeship,  this  will  constitute  the  assent  of  the  United  States  to 
modification  of  the  terms  of  mandate. 

3.  If  United  States  Delegation  votes  in  favor  of  the  terms  of 
trusteeship,  the  conventions  with  the  Mandatory  Powers  will,  in  effect, 
be  supplemented  [ supplanted ?\  by  the  terms  of  trusteeship  for  the 
various  trust  territories. 

4.  If  the  United  States  Delegation  votes  against  the  terms  of 
trusteeship  and  if  the  terms  of  trusteeship  do  not  enter  into  force,  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  and  its  nationals  under  the  conventions 
with  the  Mandatory  Powers  are  continued. 

5.  If  the  United  States  Delegation  votes  against  the  terms  of 


62  It  may  be  noted  that  this  discussion  is  without  reference  to  the  Japanese 
Mandated  Islands.  In  December  the  Legal  Adviser’s  office  began  a  detailed  study 
as  to  what  form  of  Congressional  approval  was  required  for  the  U.S.  draft 
trusteeship  agreement  for  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands  or  any  Japanese 
islands  that  might  be  included  in  the  strategic  trust  territory. 
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trusteeship  and  if  the  terms  of  trusteeship  nevertheless  enter  into 
force,  it  would  probably  be  legally  impossible  for  the  United  States 
successfully  to  maintain  that  such  of  its  previous  rights  under  the 
conventions  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  trusteeship  are 
still  in  force.  The  United  States  would,  of  course,  have  all  the  rights 
under  the  trusteeship  agreements  of  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  If  the  United  States  Delegation  votes  in  favor  of  the  terms 
of  trusteeship  for  the  “B”  Mandates,  no  specific  action  to  terminate 
the  conventions  with  the  Mandatory  Powers  seems  necessary.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  because,  if  the  terms  of  trusteeship  come  into  force,  they  will 
supplant  the  terms  of  mandate  and  the  United  States’  rights  will  be 
adjusted  accordingly. 

2.  If  the  United  States  Delegation  does  not  approve  the  terms  of 
trusteeship  for  the  “B”  Mandates  and  if  these  terms  do  not  go  into 
force,  no  action  with  regard  to  the  conventions  is  required.  In  such  a 
circumstance,  the  rights  of  the  United  States  and  its  nationals  under 
the  conventions  would  be  retained. 

3.  If  the  United  States  Delegation  votes  against  the  terms  of  trustee¬ 
ship  and  if  these  terms  nevertheless  enter  into  force,  it  would  seem 
politically  undesirable  and  probably  legally  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  seek  to  maintain  such  of  its  rights  under  the  convention  as 
may  be  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  trusteeship.  The  United  States 
should  accept  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  General  Assembly  approving 
terms  of  trusteeship  as  binding  and  should  regard  its  previous  rights 
as  having  been  adjusted  accordingly.  For  the  reason  given  under 
paragraph  1  above,  it  should  not,  however,  take  steps  to  terminate  the 
conventions. 


50I.BB/11-646 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Senator  Austin 

secret  u.s.  urgent  Washington,  November  6,  1946 — 1  p.  m. 

271.  US  del.  The  President  will  make  the  following  announcement 
today : 

“The  United  States  is  prepared  to  place  under  trusteeship  with  the 
United  States  as  the  administering  authority,  the  Japanese  Mandated 
Islands  and  any  J apanese  Islands  for  which  it  assumes  responsibilities 
as  a  result  of  the  second  World  War.  In  so  far  as  the  Japanese  Man¬ 
dated  Islands  are  concerned  this  Government  is  transmitting  for  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  other  members  of  the  Security  Council  and  to  New 
Zealand  and  the  Philippines  a  draft  of  a  strategic  area  trusteeship 
agreement  which  sets  forth  the  terms  upon  which  this  Government 
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is  prepared  to  place  those  islands  under  trusteeship.53  At  an  early  date 
we  plan  to  submit  this  draft  agreement  formally  to  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  for  its  approval”.54 

In  accordance  with  this  announcement  I  have  sent  this  morning  to 
the  missions  of  the  other  members  of  the  Security  Council  and  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  Philippines,  for  the  information  of  their  Govern¬ 
ments,  copies  of  the  draft  trusteeship  agreement  under  which  our 
Government  is  prepared  to  place  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands 
under  trusteeship.  Copies  of  the  draft  agreement  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  Delegation  which  may  be  made  available  to  other  Delegations,  the 
press,  and  the  public. 

I  suggest  that  at  an  appropriate  time  you  read  the  President’s  an¬ 
nouncement  into  the  records  of  the  General  Assembly  or  of  its  Fourth 
Committee. 

Acheson 


Editorial  Note 

On  November  7  the  United  States  representative  on  the  Fourth 
Committee,  Mr.  Dulles,  reading  President  Truman’s  statement  of 
November  6,  announced  to  the  Committee  that  the  United  States  was 
prepared  to  place  under  trusteeship  with  the  United  States  as  the  ad¬ 
ministering  authority  the  Japanese  mandated  islands  and  any 
Japanese  islands  for  which  it  might  assume  responsibilities  as  a  result 
of  World  War  II.  This  declaration  was  accompanied  by  a  general 
statement  to  the  Committee  (approved  by  the  Department  in  telegram 
269,  November  5,  not  printed,  File  No.  800.014/11-A46)  outlining  the 
position  of  the  United  States  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  trustee¬ 
ship  system  with  particular  reference  to  the  implementation  of  Article 
79  of  the  Charter. 

After  describing  the  problems  involved  in  attempting  a  definition  of 
the  term  “States  directly  concerned”,  Mr.  Dulles  continued : 

“In  the  light  of  these  considerations  the  United  States  Delegation 
urges  that  the  Assembly,  and  this  committee  on  its  behalf,  should  not 
become  involved  in  all  these  questions.  We  prefer  a  practical  procedure 
which,  in  harmony  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Charter,  will,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  permit  the  establishment  of  the  trusteeship  system 
and  the  giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territories  the  benefit  of 
that  system.  Concretely,  we  propose : 

“1.  That  a  small  sub-committee  of  this  committee  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  consider  the  draft  trusteeship  agreements  before  us  and  to 
negotiate  on  our  behalf  in  relation  to  them ; 

63  Notes  not  printed.  For  text  of  the  draft  trusteeship  agreement,  see  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  November  17,  1946,  pp.  889  ff. 

64  The  text  of  this  announcement  is  printed,  ibid.,  p.  889. 
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“2.  That  all  states  which  are  interested  be  given  the  opportunity 
promptly  to  submit  to  this  sub-committee  and  to  the  mandatory  power 
involved  their  suggestions  regarding  these  proposed  trusteeship 
agreements ; 

“3.  That  after  hearing  such  suggestions  and  after  consultation  with 
the  sub-committee,  the  mandatory  power  concerned  shall  promptly 
advise  the  sub-committee  as  to  the  acceptability  of  those  suggestions ; 

“4.  That  the  agreements  reflecting  any  such  modifications  shall  then 
be  considered  by  this  committee  and  referred  by  it  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  with  the  recommendation  of  this  committee,  in  each  case,  as  to 
approval  or  disapproval. 

“Under  this  procedure”,  Mr.  Dulles  went  on,  “every  state  which  is 
interested,  whether  or  not  technically  a  state  ‘directly  concerned’, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small,  whether  it  be  near  or  far,  will  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  present  its  views.  All  would,  however,  without 
prejudice  to  any  rights  they  may  possess,  now  forego  formal  classifica¬ 
tion  as  being,  or  not  being,  states  ‘directly  concerned’  and  would  forego 
formal  signature  of  the  preliminary  agreement,  accepting  the  verdict 
of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Assembly.”  (United  Nations,  Official  Rec¬ 
ords  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session ,  Second  Part ,  Fourth 
Committee ,  Part  /,  p.  76.  Hereafter  cited  as  GA(I/2),  Fourth  Com¬ 
mittee. ,  Pt.  I.  Text  of  the  complete  Dulles  statement  on  this  occasion 
is  found  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  December  1,  1946,  pages 
991  ff.) 

Because  of  the  wide  range  of  subjects  under  consideration  by  the 
Fourth  Committee  at  this  time  (there  were  three  other  items  on  the 
Committee’s  agenda  in  addition  to  eight  proposed  trusteeship  agree¬ 
ments),  the  Fourth  Committee  on  November  14  appointed  two  sub¬ 
committees,  Sub-Committee  1  taking  over  the  trusteeship  agreements 
as  its  sole  concern.  Sub-Committee  1  organized  itself  on  November  15, 
and  immediately  began  examination  of  the  agreement  proposed  by 
New  Zealand  for  Western  Samoa.  The  summary  record  of  this  sub¬ 
committee  is  found  in  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General 
Assembly ,  First  Session ,  Second  Part ,  Fourth  Committee ,  Part  II. 
Hereafter  cited  as  GA  (1/2) ,  Fourth  Committee ,  Pt.  II. 

For  an  analytical  summary  in  pertinent  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Fourth  Committee,  its  Sub-Committee  1  and  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  trusteeship  question  during  the  second  part  of  the  first  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  with  detailed  citations  to  the  official  record,  see 
United  Nations,  Repertory  of  Practice  of  United  Nations  Organs 
(1955  edition),  volume  IV,  pages  175-300.  Hereafter  cited  as  Reper¬ 
tory  of  UN  Practice. 
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IO  Files  :  tIS/A/C.4/19 

Memorandum,  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Yost  of  the  United 

States  Delegation 

secret  [New  York,]  November  7,  1946. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  yesterday  afternoon  I  asked  Mr. 
Gromyko  whether  his  Delegation  had  given  further  consideration  to 
the  suggested  procedure  for  dealing  with  the  question  of  “states 
directly  concerned”  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  in  an  aide- 
memoire  a  few  days  ago  and  which  Mr.  Dulles  had  explained  more 
fully  at  our  recent  luncheon.  Mr.  Gromyko  said  that  his  Delegation  is 
still  studying  this  question.  He  felt,  however,  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  them  to  accept  the  US  proposal  in  view  of  the 
Soviet  belief  that  the  terms  of  Article  79  of  the  Charter  require 
formally  signed  agreements  among  the  “states  directly  concerned”. 

Mr.  Gromyko  asked  whether  we  had  given  further  consideration  to 
the  question  he  had  raised  at  our  luncheon  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  believes  that  the  live  principal  power's  are  “states  directly 
concerned”  in  all  of  the  trusteeship  agreements  which  have  been  pre¬ 
sented.  I  replied  that  it  is  precisely  because  we  feel  that  an  attempt 
to  define  this  term  will  lead  to  endless  controversy  and  debate,  and  I 
cited  the  Indian  claim  to  be  a  “state  directly  concerned”  in  the  Tan¬ 
ganyika  agreement,  that  we  were  proposing  a  procedure  which  would 
avoid  this  difficulty  and  enable  the  Assembly  to  set  up  the  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council  at  this  session.  I  pointed  out  that  our  procedure 
would  accord  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  to  ourselves  and  to  any 
other  state  which  might  consider  itself  directly  concerned,  ample 
opportunity  to  present  its  views  to  the  proposed  subcommittee,  to  the 
full  committee  and  to  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Gromyko  continued,  how¬ 
ever,  to  contest  the  constitutionality  of  our  procedure  and  concluded 
our  conversation  by  stating  that,  while  it  was,  of  course,  most  desira¬ 
ble  to  set  up  the  Trusteeship  Council  as  soon  as  possible,  it  would 
nevertheless  be  better  not  to  do  so  at  all,  than  to  do  so  on  an  unsound 
constitutional  basis  and  by  virtue  of  trusteeship  agreements  which 
may  not  be  satisfactory  to  all  the  “states  directly  concerned”. 


501.BB/11-846  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Senator  Austin 

secret  Washington,  November  8, 1946 — 7  p.  m. 

276.  USdel.  1.  After  comprehensive  review  of  monopoly  problem 
in  pending  trusteeship  agreements  in  which  both  geographic  and  eco- 
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nomic  divisions  participated  under  Thorp’s  55  guidance,  Dept  feels 
that  its  basic  position  (Deptel  255  Oct  29)  is  sound  in  order  to  protect 
US  interests  in  trust  territories.  Opposition  to  this  position  expressed 
consistently  by  other  govts  tends  to  confirm  its  real  or  potential 
importance. 

2.  Dept  therefore  recommends  Gadel  formally  propose  as  amend¬ 
ment  in  Committee  4  substance  of  provision  contained  in  paragraph 
3  Deptel  255.66 

3.  Dept  however  appreciates  Gadel’s  position  in  considering  estab¬ 
lishment  of  trusteeship  system  itself  as  of  paramount  importance.  If 
this  Govts  official  position  outlined  in  paragraph  2  should  constitute 
sole  reason  for  preventing  mandatory  powers  agreement  and  therefore 
for  delaying  establishment  of  trusteeship  system,  Dept  will  at  Gadel’s 
request  reconsider  US  position.  Lines  which  such  reconsideration 
might  take  will  be  suggested  later  by  Dept.  Until  issue  has  been  clari¬ 
fied  on  floor  of  Committee  Dept  feels  that  position  indicated  in  its 
telegram  255  should  be  considered  final  one  without  any  indication  of 
further  compromise. 

4.  Dept  meanwhile  wiring  Wilcox  in  London  re  possibility  approach 
through  other  than  office  which  has  principally  represented  British 
viewpoint  to  date.57 

Acheson 


65  Willard  L.  Thorp.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs- 
designate. 

68 The  text  of  this  provision  (see  p.  663)  was  circulated  by  the  United  States 
Delegation  either  as  a  new  article  or  as  a  modification  of  an  existing  article  in 
respect  of  the  proposed  trusteeship  agreements  for  Western  Samoa  (GA(I/2), 
Fourth  Committee,  Pt.  I,  p.  237,  annex  4c),  New  Guinea  (ibid.,  p.  242,  annex  56), 
Ruanda-Urundi  (ibid.,  p.  253,  annex  6 d),  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons  under 
French  mandate  (ibid.,  p.  261,  annex  9a),  and  Tanganyika  and  Togoland  and 
the  Cameroons  under  British  mandate  (ibid.,  p.  283,  annex  14a). 

57  The  reference  is  to  Clair  Wilcox,  Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade 
Policy  in  the  Department  and  at  this  time  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  International  Trade  and  Employment 
Conference  then  meeting  in  London  (for  documentation  regarding  this  subject, 
see  pp.  1263  ff.).  As  a  result  of  the  Department’s  action  there  ensued  an  exchange 
of  telegrams  between  the  Department  and  Mr.  Wilcox  which  extended  over  a 
period  from  November  8  to  November  21  (telegram  7623,  November  8,  to  London, 
File  No.  560.AL/11-1346 ;  telegram  9843,  November  13,  from  London,  File  No. 
560.AL/11-3446 ;  telegram  7768,  November  18,  to  London,  File  No.  560.AL/11- 
1346;  and  telegram  9653,  November  21,  from  London,  File  No.  560.AL/11-2146) . 

The  premise  stated  by  the  Department  in  initiating  the  exchange  in  telegram 
7623,  November  8,  was  that  “British  intransigeance  may  be  due  to  policy  being 
shaped  by  Colonial  Office.  Latter  appears  unaffected  by  recent  willingness  other 
branches  British  Government  including  FonOff  to  subscribe  to  anti-monopoly 
principles.”  Mr.  Wilcox  was  requested  to  discuss  the  matter  “with  such  other 
officials”,  and  in  the  same  telegram  was  given  a  rather  detailed  background 
survey  of  the  principal  developments  to  date.  (560.AL/11-1346) 

The  talks  conducted  by  Mr.  W’ilcox  in  London  in  effect  elicited  no  more  than 
what  was  already  known,  namely  that  informally  “no  strong  objections”  to  the 
United  States  position  were  entertained  by  the  Foreign  Office,  but  that  formally 
the  Foreign  Office  preferred  to  leave  the  question  of  the  economic  clauses  of  the 
trusteeship  agreements  “entirely”  with  the  British  Delegation  to  the  General  As- 
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890.0146/11-846  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Australia  ( Butler )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Canberra,  November  8,  1946— noon. 

[Received,  November  8 — 10 :  38  a.  m.] 

264.  ReDeptel  231,  October  31 58  Australian  Government’s  reasons 
for  refusing  to  accept  our  suggested  alterations  to  draft  New  Guinea 
trusteeship  agreement  were  outlined  in  Embtel  235,  October  11.  Em¬ 
bassy  is  confidentially  informed  that  Australian  delegation  to  GA  is 
now  under  instructions  to  refuse  to  accept  any  amendments  to  draft 
as  submitted.59 

Butler 


S90. 014 6/ 11-124 6  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  Soviet  Union  ( Durbrow )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

Moscow,  November  12,  1946. 

[Received  November  12 — 10  :  51  a.  m.] 

4108.  Pravda  November  11th  devotes  column  and  half  to  2  Wash¬ 
ington  despatches  concerning  Truman’s  announcement  of  publication 
■of  American  draft  agreement  for  mandate  over  former  Jap  mandates, 
as  well  as  full  summary  of  draft  agreement  text. 

Special  Tass  correspondent  in  New  York  dispatch  comments  on 
American  plan  as  follows: 

“Attention  is  given  in  political  and  journalistic  circles  to  fact  that 
Government  of  USA  has  made  its  announcement  over  head  of  allies 
on  whom  responsibility  lies  for  peaceful  settlement  re  Japan.  Un¬ 
usually  broad  scope  of  American  plans  likewise  arouses  surprise,  as 
they  include  not  only  Pacific  islands  under  Jap  mandate  but  also  any 


sembly  in  New  York  “which  includes  expert  on  Tanganyika  and  which  has  been 
fully  instructed.”  At  the  same  time  the  Foreign  Office  took  occasion  to  “point  out 
that  proposals  for  US  trusteeship  Japanese  islands  contain  no  economic  clause 
similar  to  US  proposals  for  Tanganyika  but  only  for  economic  equality  among  UN 
with  an  exception  in  favor  of  US  as  administering  authority.  Foreign  Office  indi¬ 
cates  that  disparity  must  be  taken  into  account  by  New  York  delegation.”  (Tele¬ 
gram  9653,  November  21,  from  London,  File  No.  560.AL/11-2146) 

58  Telegram  231  read  :  “Australia’s  draft  trusteeship  agreement  for  New  Guinea 
presented  to  General  Assembly  follows  original  draft  and  incorporates  none  of 
our  suggested  amendments.  .  .  .  Any  information  which  you  can  obtain  dis¬ 
creetly  regarding  Australian  thinking  on  this  question,  particularly  reasons  for 
non-acceptance  our  suggestions  and  their  probable  attitude  in  General  Assembly 
when  question  debated,  would  be  helpful.”  (711.47/19-1546) 

Repeated  to  New  York  for  the  United  States  Delegation  as  telegram  277, 
November  8,  7  p.  m.  (890.0146/11-846). 

In  telegram  266,  November  8,  the  Ambassador  in  Australia  cabled  further : 
“Evatt  informed  me  yesterday  he  is  anxious  to  clear  up  all  matters  pending 
between  U.S.  and  Australia.  He  specifically  mentioned  Manus  Island,  New  Guinea 
and  whaling.”  (711.47/11-846) 
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other  Jap  island  which  US  desires  to  possess.  At  same  time  various 
comments  are  aroused  by  attempt  of  USA  to  make  considerable  part 
of  Pacific  Ocean  with  vast  number  of  islands  its  strategic  zone,  which 
may  be  connected  with  plans  for  preparing  a  future  war  .  .  J° 

“Exceedingly  broad  formula  re  objectives  towards  which  USA  in¬ 
tends  to  extend  its  mandate  is  disclosed  in  certain  measure  by  NY 
Herald  Tribune  which  wrote  November  7  that  satisfaction  of  Ameri¬ 
can  claims  would  turn  Pacific  Ocean  into  American  lake  from  San 
Francisco  to  Philippines  ... 

“This  paper  writes  that  American  proposal  consists  on  satisfying 
army  and  navy  which  insist  on  full  preservation  of  exceptional  and 
secret  rights  re  strengthening  of  air  and  sea  bases  in  this  region  .  .  . 

UNT  Herald  Tribune  in  November  8  editorial  writes:  ‘If  any  other 
great  power  does  not  like  this  draft,  it  can  impose  veto  on  agreement, 
but  in  this  event  occupied  territories  will  simply  be  transferred  to 
our  ownership  by  right  of  conquest  and  therein  question  will  end.’  ” 

Pouched  to  London  and  Paris. 

Durbrow 


890.0146/11-1346  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Australia  ( Butler )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Canberra,  November  13,  1946 — 9  a.  m. 

[Received  11:38  a.  m.] 

269.  I  was  asked  by  Dr.  Evatt  to  see  him  at  his  office  yesterday. 
Counselor  Russell  accompanied  me.  Evatt  discussed  following  matters : 

(1) .  Manus  Island.  Evatt  insisted  that  he  discussed  this  question 
with  Secretary  Byrnes  in  presence  of  Messrs.  Hickerson  and  Searls, 
though  he  does  not  say  just  when  this  occurred  last  July  nor  exactly 
what  was  agreed  upon,  if  anything.  He  expressed  desire  for  arrange¬ 
ments  for  mutual  use  of  facilities  there  and  for  discussion  as  to  financ¬ 
ing  same,  saying  that,  to  satisfy  his  Parliament,  Australia  must  have 
arrangements  for  at  least  token  right  for  mutual  use  of  facilities  in  at 
least  one  American  base. 

(2) .  New  Guinea  trusteeship  agreement.  Evatt  expressed  feeling 
that  suggested  American  revisions  were  altogether  too  elaborate,  and, 
as  such,  would  lead  to  future  complications ;  that  Australia  could  not 
agree  to  most  of  them.  He  desired  agreement  along  broad  lines.  He 
felt  that  suggested  revisions  simply  reiterate  obligations  in  UN  Charter 
which  had  already  been  accepted  in  letter  and  spirit  by  Australia  and 
were  therefore  redundant  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  notably  anti-slavery 
clause,  even  insulting  to  Australia.  He  especially  referred  to  desire  of 
Australia  to  use  discretion  in  applying  matters  of  admission  into 


®  Omissions  appear  here  and  in  the  following  paragraphs  in  the  source  text. 
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mandate  of  certain  races,  and  to  govern  same  as  a  C  mandate  in  the 
same  way  as  part  of  Australia.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  “open  door” 
could  apply  to  a  C  mandate.  He  said  that  Australia  would  perfer  to 
go  on  under  the  old  pre-charter  arrangement  rather  than  accept  most 
of  the  suggested  revisions  to  the  New  Guinea  trusteeship  agreement. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  Australian  attitude  in  the  New  Guinea  trustee¬ 
ship  agreement  was  in  line  with  recent  U'S  attitude  re  the  Marshalls, 
Carolines  and  Marianas  which  Australia  was  prepared  to  support..  As 
regards  “states  directly  concerned”  he  said  Australia  did  not  oppose 
regarding  USA  as  one  such,  mentioning  inferentially  that  USA  based 
its  claim  to  be  such  on  rights  acquired  in  the  Versailles  and  other 
treaties.  He  expressed  formally  his  belief  that  all  trusteeship  agree¬ 
ments  should  be  submitted  to  all  states  directly  concerned,  though  in 
each  case  their  special  interests  must  be  as  certain  dand  [garble] 
weighed,  and  he  said  that  as  regards  the  New  Guinea  agreement 
Russia  had  not  been  consulted  as  not  being  considered  a  state  directly 
concerned.  He  said  it  was  fortunate  that  the  agreement  was  not  one 
for  a  strategic  area  but  was  an  ordinary  one  going  to  the  General 
Assembly  “where  the  veto  was  not  in  force.”  61 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  subjects  of  interest  in  United 
States- Australian  relations.] 

Butler 


890.0146/11-2146 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  (Smith)  to  the  Secretary  of 

State 

Moscow,  November  21, 1946. 

[Received  November  21 — 1 :  27  p.  m.] 

4195.  After  reviewing  American  plans  for  construction  of  Pacific 
bases,  Red  Fleet  November  19  major  article  by  Oclierski  “USA  and 

61  This  telegram  was  repeated  to  Secretary  Byrnes  at  New  York  (attending  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers)  in  Secdel  1154,  November  14,  1  p.  m.  In  a  memo¬ 
randum  dictated  at  New  York  on  November  15  Secretary  Byrnes  said  :  “Dr.  Evatt 
did  discuss  with  me  his  idea  as  to  Manus  Island.  Hickerson  and  Searls  were 
present. 

“It  was  Evatt’s  thought  that  an  arrangement  could  be  made  for  our  use  of 
facilities  at  Manus  Island  in  exchange  for  the  right  of  Australia  to  use  the 
facilities  at  Guam.  My  recollection  is  that  Hickerson  and  Searls  agreed  to  the 
use  by  Australia  of  facilities  at  some  islands  in  which  Evatt  was  not  interested. 
We  took  the  position  that  we  could  not  answer  as  to  Guam  until  I  had  conferred 
with  Bevin  as  to  the  mutual  use  of  facilities  because  I  had  previously  discussed 
such  a  proposal  with  Mr.  Bevin. 

“Evatt  correctly  states  the  view  he  expressed  at  that  time,  namely,  that  Aus¬ 
tralia  must  arrange  for  the  use  of  facilities  in  at  least  one  American  base  in 
exchange  for  our  right  to  use  the  facilities  at  Manus  Island.  We  did  not  enter 
into  a  discussion  as  to  financing  the  maintenance  of  facilities  at  Manus.  .  .  .” 
(811.24590/11-1546) 
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Japanese  mandated  islands”  comments  as  follows  on  American  draft 
agreement  for  trusteeship  over  former  Japanese  mandated  islands. 

“USA  is  striving  to  retain  former  Jap  islands  in  Pacific  to  set  up 
powerful  bases  to  maintain  very  strong  Pacific  fleet.  What  has  brought 
this  about?  American  military  circles  explain  it  by  necessity  for  na¬ 
tional  defense;  only  simpletons  can  believe  that  construction  of  bases 
thousands  of  kilometers  from  US  frontiers  can  be  dictated  by  interests 
of  national  defense. 

Admiral  Sherman  revealed  true  idea  of  American  measures.  He 
recently  stated  ‘if  we  control  oceans  our  frontier  will  run  along  coasts 
of  other  countries  ...  we  can  attack  any  target  within  radius  of 
action  of  our  air  forces  and  other  arms  located  on  board  our  ships’. 
Thus  Admiral  Sherman  openly  admits  US  imperialist  aspirations, 
and  they  are  far  from  constituting  interests  of  defense. 

Above  cited  facts  illuminate  present  US  Pacific  policy  and  reflect 
views  of  influential  business  and  military  circles,  proponents  of  mili¬ 
tarism  and  imperialism  who  prefer  power  politics  to  policy  of  inter¬ 
national  collaboration.  Draft  agreement  now  advanced  by  US  for 
trusteeship  over  former  Jap  mandated  islands  is  only  part  of  general 
US  policy  in  Pacific  bases.  This  draft  ...  is  in  flagrant  contradiction 
with  usages  of  international  law  and  UN  Charter.  .  .  . 

“Even  conservative  American  press  regards  draft  plan  as  direct 
annexation  of  15,000  Pacific  islands  under  guise  of  trusteeship.  .  .  . 
“American  radio  commentator  Estelle  Sternberger  .  .  .  opposes  ‘US 
utilization  of  Pacific  islands  as  aggressive  act  aimed  at  Soviet  Union’. 
“American  draft  agreement  .  .  .  reflects  policy  of  imperialistic  ele¬ 
ments  which  ignore  international  collaboration  and  seek  to  impose 
their  will  on  others  with  aid  of  force”. 

Dept  please  repeat  Tokyo.  Nanking. 

Smith 


IO  Files:  US/A/M  (Chr.)/24 

Minutes  of  the  Twenty -Fourth  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Dele¬ 
gation ,  New  York ,  Hotel  Pennsylvania ,  November  21 ,  194-6, 
9 :  00  a.  m. 

SECRET 

[Here  follow  list  of  names  of  persons  (33)  present,  and  discussion 
of  other  items  on  the  Delegation’s  agenda.] 

Trusteeship  Agreements 

Mr.  Dulles  continued  that  in  Subcommittee  I  of  Committee  IV  they 
were  going  through  the  draft  trusteeship  agreements  in  detail.  The 
United  States  had  a  lot  of  fine  suggestions  but  he  had  found  that  they 
were  not  included  in  the  Pacific  islands  draft.  He  assumed  that  he 
should  not  press  for  inclusion  in  other  trust  agreements  provisions 
that  the  United  States  would  not  accept  in  our  agreements.  Senator 
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Connally  objected  that  this  was  exactly  what  he  had  had  in  mind  when 
he  had  spoken  earlier.62  Mr.  Dulles  gave  as  an  example  that  the  United 
States  wished  to  introduce  a  statement  that  the  administering  au¬ 
thority  was  administering  “on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations”.  Also  it 
was  proposed  to  amend  the  statement  that  the  trust  territory  could  be 
administered  “as  an  integral  part  of”  the  administering  state  to  read 
“as  if  it  were  an  integral  part.”  However,  this  was  not  desired  by 
other  governments  and  the  United  States  did  not  have  this  in  its  agree¬ 
ments  because  the  Navy  would  not  agree  to  it. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  said  that  if  we  thought  certain  things  would  improve 
matters  for  other  nations  and  we  thought  that  those  things  should  be 
included  in  our  agreements,  then  the  Delegation  had  a  responsibility 
to  press  its  views.  She  said  that  she  thought  a  significant  remark  had 
been  made  at  a  recent  Delegation  meeting  when  it  was  observed  that  we 
could  disarm  ourselves  through  our  own  people  more  quickly  than 
any  other  way.  She  thought  the  way  to  do  that  was  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  military  group  in  our  own  government  was  affecting 
policy  decisions.  She  thought  this  impression  would  be  given  by 
United  States  action  in  this  trusteeship  matter.  She  thought  that  if 
the  Delegation  believed  that  it  was  right  and  good  to  have  certain 
matters  in  other  agreements,  then  it  had  an  obligation  to  try  to  have 
those  provisions  agreed  upon  for  ourselves.  Mrs.  Douglas  said  she 
wanted  to  support  Mrs.  Roosevelt  because  she  was  afraid  that  to  hold 
back  in  this  matter  might  wreck  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Gerig  thought  that  the  difference  between  the  strategic  and  non- 
strategic  drafts  was  so  great  that  a  case  could  be  made  for  presenting 
certain  revisions  in  the  non-strategic  drafts.  For  example,  we  could 
press  the  case  of  a  provision  against  monopolies,  arguing  against 
differential  treatment  and  still  not  embarrass  ourselves  in  regard  to 


62  The  Delegation  had  just  finished  a  discussion  of  the  Fourth  Committee’s  work 
regarding  the  proposal  of  the  Government  of  South  Africa  to  incorporate  the 
mandated  territory  of  South  West  Africa  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Describ¬ 
ing  opposition  in  the  Committee  to  the  South  African  proposal,  Mr.  Dulles  indi¬ 
cated  his  desire  to  develop  a  moderate  resolution  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  head  off  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  by  India  or 
Egypt  “violently  condemnatory”  of  South  Africa,  for  in  such  a  contingency  “the 
United  States  would  be  in  the  position  of  having  to  vote  for  or  against  an 
extreme  resolution”.  Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out  to  the  Delegation  that  “The  United 
States’  position  was  particularly  delicate  because  the  South  Africans  were  taking 
the  same  position  that  the  United  States  was  taking  in  regard  to  the  mandated 
Pacific  islands,  namely,  that  if  the  trusteeship  proposal  were  turned  down,  the 
United  States  would  hold  on  to  them  as  a  de  facto  matter.  This  was  essentially 
what  the  Union  of  South  Africa  proposed.”  Shortly  thereafter  Senator  Connally 
emphasized  that  “we  must  be  very  careful  what  was  said  in  this  connection 
because  the  United  States  potentially  faced  the  same  position.”  (US/A/M(Clir)/ 
24)  (For  deliberations  in  the  Fourth  Committee  on  the  question  of  South  West 
Africa,  see  GA  (1/2),  Fourth  Committee,  Pt.  I.,  pp.  62-180,  passim.;  the  work  of 
Sub-Committee  2  which  handled  the  question  may  be  found  ibid.,  Pt.  Ill,  pp. 
41-82,  passim.) 
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our  strategic  area  draft.  He  thought  that  the  provision  for  administra¬ 
tion  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  was  of  secondary  importance 
and  might  be  dropped. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  he  thought  it  was  fundamental  whether  we 
administered  the  islands  in  our  own  right  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  also  whether  the  territories  should  be  administered  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  States.  On  both  points  he  understood  that 
the  Delegation’s  hands  were  tied  because  the  Navy  refused  to  make 
any  agreements  that  contained  such  language. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  observed  that  the  Navy  was  thinking  only  of  the 
interests  of  the  Navy  in  this  matter.  She  thought  the  Delegation  had 
to  think  of  how  the  people  of  the  country  would  feel. 

Senator  Austin  asked  Mr.  Dulles  whether  he  thought  it  would  be 
helpful  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  United  States’  policy  was  to  keep 
the  territories  under  strategic  area  agreements  only  until  the  security 
system  of  the  United  Nations  was  established. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  he  would  be  delighted  to  be  able  to  put  forward 
such  a  statement  for  it  would  clear  the  air  greatly.  He  said  that  he  had 
planned  to  put  forward  a  statement  in  connection  with  the  Indian 
proposal 63  containing  a  delicate  hint  to  the  same  effect  and  that  he 
might  now  consider  changing  it.  However,  he  was  not  sure,  nor  was 
Mr.  Cohen,  that  such  a  statement  would  be  cleared  in  Washington. 
He  said  he  thought  it  would  have  a  great  beneficial  effect  if  Senator 
Austin’s  suggestion  could  be  put  forward. 

Senator  Austin  said  he  had  had  a  talk  with  General  Romulo  about 
this  question  on  the  previous  evening.  He  had  found  the  Philippines 
violently  opposed  to  the  United  States  position  on  the  Japanese  is¬ 
lands.  When  he  had  told  General  Romulo,  however,  that  the  strategic 
aspects  would  last  only  until  the  security  system  of  the  United  Nations 
was  established,  Romulo  said  that  would  make  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.  Senator  Austin  thought  that  this  fresh  and  unselfish 
reaction  was  typical  and  important. 

Mr.  Dulles  queried  whether  such  a  statement  could  be  made.  He 
said  it  was  his  understanding  that  the  Navy  had  yielded  on  the 
trusteeship  question  with  the  understanding  that  there  would  be  no 
further  dilution  of  the  United  States’  position.  Senator  Austin  said 
he  would  make  a  special  effort  to  get  this  position  cleared. 

Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out  that  at  present  the  situation  was  reversed 
from  that  in  London  where  the  United  States  was  lined  up  against 
imperialism.  Now  the  United  States  was  lined  up  with  the  colonial 


83  For  statements  by  the  Indian  representative  on  the  Fourth  Committee  to 
the  Committee  on  November  5  and  14,  see  GA(I/2),  Fourth  Committee,  Pt.  I,  pp. 
69-71,  109-111,  and  115 ;  actually  the  proposed  Indian  resolution  was  not  intro¬ 
duced  until  November  27,  in  Sub-Committee  2  (ibid.,  Pt.  Ill,  p.  47) . 
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powers,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium  and  South  Africa.  He 
thought  that  on  this  side  of  the  fence  the  United  States  would  not 
carry  abroad.  Mrs.  Douglas  added  that  it  would  not  carry  at  home 
either. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  items  on  the  agenda.] 


800.014/11-2646 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Noyes ,  Adviser  on  Security  Council 
Matters  to  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations 

secret  [New  York,]  November  25,  1946. 

Meeting  on  Trusteeship 
Held  in  Mr.  Herschel  Johnson’s  Office  at  10  a.  m. 

Present :  Mr.  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  Charles  P.  Noyes,  Gordon  Knox, 
Joseph  E.  Johnson,  Harding  Bancroft,  Hugh  Borton  and 
James  Green  64 

The  meeting  examined  the  proposed  trusteeship  agreement  for  the 
Japanese  Mandated  Islands,  article  by  article,  in  connection  with  the 
draft,  commentary  65  supplied  by  the  State  Department. 

Preamble.  It  was  agreed  that  the  questions  raised  by  the  preamble 
were  very  delicate  and  were  likely  to  be  questioned  most  seriously  by 
the  Security  Council.  Several  problems  arose : 

(1)  Under  what  authority  is  the  United  States  proposing  this  trust 
agreement  ? 

(2)  Is  it  possible  to  contend  that  the  United  States  is  the  only 
“state  directly  concerned”  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  United  States  position  to  be  if  Russia,  for  example, 
insists  that  it  is  a  state  directly  concerned  and  that  its  signature  is 
necessary  before  any  trust  agreement  may  be  submitted  to  the  Security 
Council  ? 

In  regard  to  question  (1)  it  was  agreed  that  the  United  States  posi¬ 
tion  is  that  as  military  occupant  it  is  entitled  to  propose  to  the  Security 


w  Messrs.  Knox,  J.  E.  Johnson,  Bancroft,  Borton,  and  Green  were,  respectively, 
Assistant  to  the  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
(Johnson),  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Security  Affairs,  Associate 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Security  Affairs,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Japanese  Affairs,  and  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs. 

65  Not  found  attached  to  file  copy.  The  document  before  the  group  for  discussion 
was  one  of  several  drafts  prepared  in  the  Department  of  State  between  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1946  and  February  18,  1947  as  a  commentary  on  the  United  States  draft 
trusteeship  agreement  for  the  Japanese  mandated  islands.  This  was  for  the  use 
of  the  Acting  United  States  Representative  when  the  Security  Council  undertook 
consideration  of  the  draft  terms  and  provided  an  interpretation  of  each  article  of 
the  draft  agreement.  For  nonconfldential  excerpts  from  the  final  version,  see 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  March  9,  1947,  pp.  420  ff. 
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Council  a  trust  agreement  in  regard  to  these  Islands.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  United  States  must  in  some  way  overcome  the  contention 
that  until  the  Peace  Conference  recognizes  United  States  legal  rights 
to  these  territories,  it  is  inappropriate  for  the  United  States  to  submit 
a  trust  agreement  to  the  Security  Council. 

As  to  question  (2) ,  Mr.  Green  indicated  that  the  Department’s  pres¬ 
ent  position  in  the  Assembly  is  that  only  “the  mandatory  power” 
should  be  considered  a  state  directly  concerned  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Charter.  This  gives  rise  to  real  difficulties  because  the  United  States 
certainly  cannot  contend  that  it  is  in  the  same  position  as  a  mandatory 
power  exercising  its  mandate  under  the  authority  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  It  was  agreed  that  this  difficulty  would  be  studied  in  the 
Department.  Whatever  the  technical  difficulties  involved,  it  is  clear 
that  the  best  argument  we  have  for  obtaining  the  agreement  of  other 
states  that  the  procedure  we  have  followed  is  appropriate  is  that  the 
Big  Five  already  have  a  veto  power  in  the  Security  Council  and  that 
they  therefore  should  not  insist  on  a  separate  and  additional  veto 
power  in  connection  with  being  a  state  directly  concerned.  It  was  also 
indicated,  however,  that  if  the  U.S.S.R.  was  anxious,  as  it  probably 
would  be,  to  use  this  trusteeship  question  as  a  bargaining  weapon,  they 
were  quite  likely  to  insist  on  their  position  as  a  state  directly  concerned. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  while  the  question  was  still  open  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  the  U.S.S.R.  would  certainly  insist  on  its  technical  position  be¬ 
cause  of  the  precedent  involved.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Assembly 
decision  on  this  question  would  be  reached  before  it  was  necessary  to 
have  consultations  in  regard  to  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands  so  that 
we  would  be  in  a  position  to  be  guided  by  the  Assembly's  decision. 

As  to  question  (3),  it  was  felt  that  if  the  Russians  took  a  firm  posi¬ 
tion  that  they  were  a  state  directly  concerned,  we  would  have  to  go  back 
to  the  Department  for  further  instructions.  In  any  case,  we  were  in  no 
hurry  to  have  the  Security  Council  accept  our  proposed  agreement. 
Our  main  purpose  was  to  make  our  intentions  known  that  we  would 
place  these  Islands  under  trusteeship  rather  than  annex  them.  Now 
that  that  has  been  accomjdished  by  the  President’s  statement,  our 
main  purpose  was  to  obtain  the  Securitj7  Council’s  agreement  to  a 
trusteeship  agreement  satisfactory  to  the  United  States.  Our  approach 
should  not  be  “take  it  or  leave  it  now” ;  our  approach  should  be  that  if 
the  Security  Council  is  unwilling  to  agree  to  our  proposal  at  this 
time  we  are  entirely  willing  to  postpone  its  consideration,  if  necessary 
until  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Japan  has  settled  the  strategic  problems 
of  the  Pacific. 

Article  1.  It  was  agreed  that  the  territory  under  trust  is  limited  to 
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the  Islands  with  their  territorial  waters,  presumably  the  three-mile 
limit,  together  with  the  column  of  air  above  this  area. 

Article  2.  No  problems. 

Article  3.  It  was  reported  by  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Dulles  had 
supported  a  proposal  to  take  out  of  the  trusteeship  agreement  for 
Western  Samoa  now  before  the  Assembly  the  words  in  Article  3  “as  an 
integral  part  of”  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Green  indicated  that  Gerig 
had  told  him  that  Mr.  Dulles  had  not  supported  this  but  had  abstained 
from  voting.  In  any  case,  the  United  States  has  taken  the  position  in 
the  case  of  other  trusteeship  agreements  that  the  words  should  be  “as 
if  it  were  an  integral  part  of”.  Therefore,  we  shall  doubtless  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  this  inconsistency.  Mr.  Borton  indicated  that  the  Navy 
had  been  requested  to  consider  a  possible  revision  to  the  “as  if”  lan¬ 
guage  but  up  to  date  had  insisted  on  the  present  language.  He  also 
indicated  that  the  Navy  would  resist  the  deletion  of  the  words  “as  an 
integral  part”.  It  was  made  clear,  however,  that  it  was  not  intended 
by  these  words  to  imply  that  sovereignty  over  the  territory  is  vested  in 
the  United  States. 

Article  A  Mr.  Green  explained  that  it  was  the  contention  of  the 
State  Department  that  in  the  case  of  a  strategic  trust  the  objectives  of 
the  international  trusteeship  system  were  limited  to  “the  people  of  the 
trust  territory”  in  accordance  with  Article  83  (2)  as  contrasted  with 
the  territory  itself  in  the  case  of  nonstrategic  trusts.  The  Department 
felt  that  this  had  been  done  intentionally  with  the  purpose  of  limiting 
the  obligations  to  paragraphs  (76)  a.  b.  and  c.  of  the  Charter  and 
excluding  d.  He  did  not  know  whether  there  was  any  history  at  San 
Francisco  to  support  this  position.  It  was  agreed  that  this  matter 
would  be  looked  into  in  the  Department  as  it  might  be  a  difficult  con¬ 
tention  to  make  without  some  such  support.  This  contention  is  im¬ 
portant  in  connection  with  Article  8  of  the  agreement. 

Article  5.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  last  sentence  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  comment  under  this  point  had  been  carefully  worded  and  took 
into  consideration  the  Navy’s  views.  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  did  not  like 
the  second  “if”  clause  in  this  sentence.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  might 
also  be  a  good  plan  to  state  categorically  that  the  United  States  does 
not  propose  to  exclude  consideration  of  the  armed  forces,  assistance 
and  facilities  set  forth  in  this  article  when  the  time  comes  for  consid¬ 
ering  special  agreements  under  Article  43  of  the  Charter.  Mr.  Borton 
indicated  that  he  thought  the  Navy  considered  the  proposed  bases  in 
the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands  as  similar  in  all  ways  to  its  other  bases 
insofar  as  Article  43  was  concerned.  It  was  generally  felt  that  the  more 
specific  the  United  States  could  be  on  this  point,  giving  general  as¬ 
surances,  the  better  our  position  would  be. 
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Article  6.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  the  fourth  line  of  paragraph 
(1)  the  word  “self-government”  was  used  without  using  in  addition 
the  word  “independence”.  This  might  raise  a  question.  Navy  repre¬ 
sentatives  agreed  that  independence  was  included  within  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “self-government”.  .  .  . 

Article  7.  No  problems. 

Article  8.  This  article  was  certain  to  raise  serious  questions.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  basic  reason  for  providing  for  most  favored  nation 
treatment  instead  of  national  treatment  was  the  requirements  of  secu¬ 
rity  and  we  should  be  quite  frank  in  so  stating.  We  should  also  argue 
that  Article  76  ( d )  of  the  Charter  is  not  applicable  in  the  case  of 
strategic  trusts  because  of  the  exact  wording  of  Article  83  (2). 

Article  9.  No  problems. 

Article  10.  No  problems. 

Article  11.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  provision  of  the  status  of 
citizens  in  the  trust  territory  does  not  exclude  giving  the  inhabitants 
the  status  of  American  citizens  or  American  nationals  if  that  is  desired. 
However,  we  should  not  emphasize  this  as  it  looks  too  much  like 
annexation. 

Article  12.  No  comment. 

Article  13.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there  is  at  least  some  doubt 
whether  the  provisions  in  Article  83  (1)  of  the  Charter  make  it  a  re¬ 
quirement  of  a  strategic  trust  that  the  administering  authority  under¬ 
take  the  responsibility  to  submit  reports,  allow  petitions,  and  provide 
for  periodic  visits  to  the  territory,  as  well  as  to  agree  to  answer  ques¬ 
tionnaires.  It  would  be  advisable,  therefore,  for  the  United  States  to 
point  out  that  it  was  voluntarily  accepting  the  obligations  contem¬ 
plated  in  Articles  87  and  88  in  connection  with  the  Japanese  Islands  in 
any  part  of  the  Islands  which  were  not  closed  for  security  reasons,  even 
though  it  was  not  required  by  the  Charter  to  do  so.  It  was  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  initial  statement  to  the  Council,  should 
go  as  far  as  possible  in  explaining  why  the  United  States  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  entire  discretion  in  closing  in  part  of  the  trust  territory 
for  security  reasons  and  should  give  some  general  assurances  that  the 
United  States  would  act  in  a  reasonable  manner  in  this  regard.  It 
should  also  be  made  clear  if  possible  that  even  in  the  case  of  closed 
areas,  the  United  States  would  restrict  applications  of  Articles  87  and 
88  only  insofar  as  reasonably  necessary  to  insure  security.  Such  state¬ 
ments  would  be  very  helpful  in  allaying  criticism  and  suspicion  in 
connection  with  this  Article. 

Article  Ilf..  The  question  was  raised  whether  the  United  States  could 
bar  the  application  of  any  particular  international  conventions  to 
closed  areas.  It  was  felt  that  it  probably  could  do  so  by  reason  of  the 
clause  “which  may  be  appropriate  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
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the  trust  territory”.  It  was  apparently  the  view  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  representatives  that  this  clause  did  not  guarantee  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  inspection  agreement  in  relation  to  disarmament  or  the 
atom  bomb  would  be  applied  to  the  trust  territory.  It  was,  however, 
their  intention  to  include  in  the  initial  statement  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  the 
statement  that  this  would  be  done. 

Article  15.  No  comment. 

Article  16.  No  comment. 

General  Questions.  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Dulles’  statement  to  the 
General  Assembly  over  the  weekend,  which  the  papers  had  written 
up  as  a  commitment  by  the  United  States  to  consider  in  the  future 
turning  the  Japanese  Mandates  over  to  the  United  Nations  as  the 
administering  authority,  was  entirely  a  New  York  affair  and  was  not 
in  any  way  authorized  by  Washington;  in  fact,  the  Department  knew 
nothing  about  it.66 

It  was  reported  that  the  Secretary  had  requested  postponement  of 
submission  of  this  whole  matter  to  the  Security  Council  until  at  least 
December  1st.  The  Department  was  apparently  in  no  hurry  to  submit 
the  matter  to  the  Council,  but  in  any  case  the  matter  should  go  back  to 
the  Secretary  before  any  action  is  taken. 

In  regard  to  the  general  strategy,  Mr.  Borton  stated  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  decided  that  there  would  be  no  annexation  of  any  J apanese 
Islands  or  Mandates;  that  at  a  later  date  the  United  States  would 
submit  a  trusteeship  agreement  along  the  lines  of  the  present  one 
covering  the  Bonins  and  Volcano  Islands;  that  there  would  be  no 
attempt  at  the  present  moment  to  make  a  decision  with  regard  to  the 
Ryukyu  Islands.  It  was  the  position,  however,  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
that  no  commitment  could  be  made  that  the  United  States  should  have 
to  wait  for  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  before  it  could  submit  a  pro- 
posted  trusteeship  agreement  for  either  of  the  latter  two  categories  of 
Japanese  Islands. 

Mr.  Bancroft  stated  that  a  document  was  being  prepared  on  the 
question  whether  special  provisions  should  be  included  giving  the  In¬ 
ternational  Court  jurisdiction.  He  indicated  that  the  United  States 
would  probably  claim  that  many  questions  involved  in  this  trust 
agreement  would  be  questions  of  domestic  jurisdiction  and  could  then 
be  kept  from  the  Court  under  provisions  of  the  United  States  agree¬ 
ment  on  compulsory  jurisdiction.67 

Charles  P.  Noyes 


“  See  excerpt  from  the  United  States  Delegation  Minutes,  November  21,  9  a.  m., 
supra.  Mr.  Dulles  made  his  statement  at  the  morning  meeting  of  Sub-Committee 
1  on  November  24  (GA(I/2),  Fourth  Committee,  Pt.  II,  p.  35).  See  also  the 
despatch  in  the  New  York  Times,  November  24,  1946,  p.  1 ;  text  of  the  statement 
is  also  printed  on  p.  3. 

'7  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  pp.  53  ft. 
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Memorandum  by  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles  of  the  United  States 

Delegation 68 

secret  [New  York,]  November  30, 1946. 

Mr.  Gerig  and  I  dined  with  Messrs.  Gromyko  and  Novikov  on 
November  28th.  They  said  they  wished  to  consider  whether  some  for¬ 
mula  could  be  found  to  permit  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  be  estab: 
lished.  They  said  that  the  two  big  difficulties,  and  the  only  serious 
difficulties,  were: 

(1)  Which  were  the  “states  directly  concerned” ;  and 

(2)  Could  trust  areas  be  fortified  without  the  approval  of  the 
Security  Council. 

They  stated  as  to  (1)  that  it  was  the  Soviet  view  that  the  five  Per¬ 
manent  Members  need  not  necessarily  be  considered  “states  directly 
concerned”  in  relation  to  all  trust  territory ;  that  there  could  be  a  prior 
agreement  between  them  that  some  would  be  deemed  to  be  “states 
directly  concerned”  with  reference  to  certain  trust  territories  and 
others  be  deemed  to  be  “states  directly  concerned”  with  reference  to 
other  trust  territories.  They  intimated  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not 
particularly  interested  in  being  considered  a  “state  directly  concerned” 
so  far  as  the  African  mandated  territory  was  concerned,  but  that  they 
stood  absolutely  on  the  proposition  that  they  were  a  “state  directly 
concerned”  in  so  far  as  related  to  enemy  territory,  specifically  the 
Italian  colonies,  any  Japanese  islands  and  the  Japanese  mandated  is¬ 
lands.  There  was  a  slight  suggestion  that  if  that  position  was  conceded, 
they  might  not  even  claim  to  be  a  “state  directly  concerned”  in  Western 
Samoa  and  New  Guinea. 

We  said  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  claim  to  be  a  “state 
directly  concerned”  as  regards  the  African  mandated  territory,  its 
position  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States  as  regards 
these  territories.  We  suggested  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  might  be 
set  up  on  the  basis  of  trust  agreements  with  Great  Britain,  F ranee  and 
Belgium  for  African  mandated  territory.  They  said  that  they  would 
not  be  willing  to  agree  not  to  be  a  “state  directly  concerned”  as  regards 
the  African  territories,  except  as  part  and  parcel  of  an  agreement  that 
they  were  a  “state  directly  concerned”  as  regards  other  areas,  notably 
the  Pacific  islands. 

We  said  that  instead  of  discussing  which  were  and  which  were  not 
“states  directly  concerned”  it  might  be  useful  to  consider  what  prac¬ 
tical  consequences  the  Soviet  might  want  to  draw  from  being  a  “state 


68  Addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Senator  Austin. 
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directly  concerned”  in  Pacific  islands.  They  said  that  their  particular 
interest  was  in  military  fortifications.  It  was  their  view  that  under  the 
Charter  there  was  no  right  to  fortify  for  national  purposes.  There  was 
a  right  to  local  defense  and  the  maintenance  of  order.  Otherwise,  the 
only  right  was  for  international  peace  and  security  and  that  the  only 
body  which  could  administer  international  peace  and  security  was 
the  Security  Council.  Therefore,  there  could  be  no  fortification  beyond 
the  need  of  local  defense  except  in  accordance  with  special  agreements 
negotiated  by  the  Security  Council  under  Article  43.  They  indicated 
that  in  this  respect  they  saw  no  difference  between  strategic  and  non- 
strategic  areas. 

They  also  referred  to  a  continuing  right  in  the  Security  Council  to 
inspect  fortifications  which  might  be  authorized  by  the  Security 
Council  in  trust  territory. 

We  said  that  we  could  not  agree  at  all  with  their  legal  construction 
of  the  Charter,  but  that  it  might  be  more  profitable  to  consider  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  matter.  The  concrete  result  of  their  theory  was 
that  the  United  States  would  not  have  the  right  to  maintain  bases  in 
trusteed  Pacific  islands  except  as  might  be  specifically  authorized  in 
each  case  by  the  Security  Council,  i.e.,  by  Russia,  and  subject  to  its 
supervision  and  inspection.  I  said  that  that  result  was  not  one  which 
was  acceptable  to  the  United  States  and  that  they  could  take  it  as 
absolutely  positive  that  the  United  States  would  not  agree  to  any  con¬ 
struction  which  would  involve  those  consequences.  We  said  that  the 
United  States  preferred  trusteeship  to  annexation  or  cle  facto  posses¬ 
sion  because  that  would  give  the  native  inhabitants  the  benefit  of  the 
Charter  provisions  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  trust  territories. 
Also,  trusteeship  would  make  it  easier  to  move  toward  internationaliza¬ 
tion  of  military  establishments  if  and  when  the  Security  Council 
actually  demonstrated  that  it  could  be  relied  upon  to  maintain  the 
peace.  However,  that  had  not  yet  been  demonstrated  and  until  it  was 
demonstrated,  we  would  want  in  the  Pacific  Islands  the  same  rights 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  presumably  exercise  in  such  islands  as 
the  Kuriles  Islands.  We  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  shown  no 
disposition  to  accept  for  the  Kuriles  Islands  the  regime  which  it  was 
seeking  to  impose  on  us  as  regards  Pacific  islands  which  might  come 
under  our  administration. 

They  said  that  this  was  different  because  it  had  been  agreed  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  PTnion  that  the  latter  could  annex 
the  Kuriles  Islands.  We  said  that  that  was  an  informal  agreement 
which  had  not  yet  been  ratified  by  peace  treaty  and  that  other  nations 
than  the  United  States  were  concerned  in  this  matter,  notably  China. 

I  said  that  it  was  personally  my  strong  hope  that  neither  the  United 
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States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  advanced  military  bases  or 
military  zones  which  would  menace  each  other  or  other  friendly  na¬ 
tions.  But  that  the  United  States  would  not  agree  to  a  double  standard 
under  which  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  subject  to  Security  Council 
control  areas  in  its  possession  which  it  deemed  vital ;  whereas  the 
United  States,  as  to  comparable  areas  in  its  possession,  would  be 
subject  to  control  and  inspection  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Messrs.  Gromyko  and  Novikov  affirmed  strongly  that,  if  necessary, 
the  Soviet  would  fight  the  issue  through  to  the  floor  of  the  Assembly, 
and  they  expressed  confidence  that  they  could  defeat  approval  of 
trusteeship  agreements  with  provision  for  bases,  etc. 

While  the  discussion  was  extremely  frank,  the  atmosphere  through¬ 
out  was  friendly  and  cordial  and  it  was  agreed  that  we  would  each 
think  the  matter  over  to  see  whether  there  was  any  possible  basis  for 
agreement  which  would  permit  of  going  ahead  harmoniously  on  the 
trusteeship  matter. 


SPA  Piles  :  Lot  54-D510.  Box  20012 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  C  onversation,  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs  ( Bartlett ) 

[Washington,]  December  1, 1946. 

Mr.  Gerig,  who  had  just  been  talking  with  Mr.  Cohen,  stated  that 
Mr.  Cohen  had  had  three  suggestions  to  make  regarding  the  method 
of  presentation  to  the  Security  Council  of  the  draft  trusteeship  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands.  Mr.  Gerig  requested  that 
Mr.  Cohen’s  suggestions  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Green. 

1.  It  was  Mr.  Cohen's  recommendation  that  the  formal  presentation 
of  the  draft  trusteeship  agreement  to  the  Security  Council  be  post¬ 
poned  until  after  the  General  Assembly  had  acted  upon  the  draft 
trusteeship  agreements  for  non-strategic  areas  which  are  now  being 
discussed  in  the  Fourth  Committee.  He  felt  that  to  formally  present 
the  draft  trusteeship  agreement  during  the  present  discussion  in  Com¬ 
mittee  4  would  merely  complicate  its  handling  in  the  Security  Council. 

2.  It  was  felt  that  Mr.  Herschel  Johnson’s  primary  responsibility 
should  be  to  explain  and  defend  the  detailed  provisions  of  the  draft 
trusteeship  agreement  and  that  the  general  introductory  statement 
introducing  it  to  the  Security  Council  should  preferably  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  himself  or,  if  that  were  not  possible,  should  be  prepared 
in  a  way  which  would  indicate  that  it  was  being  submitted  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary. 

3.  Mr.  Cohen  indicated  that  perhaps  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  desirability  of  this  Government’s  acceptance  in  a  certain  degree 
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of  the  USSR  interpretation  of  Articles  82,  84,  and  43  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  This  Government  might  be  prepared  both  in 
lion-strategic  and  in  strategic  trusteeship  agreements  to  provide  for 
referral  to  the  Security  Council  of  proposals  for  military  facilities 
within  the  area.  If  the  Security  Council  should  then  refuse  to  approve 
such  proposals  there  would  be  in  effect  no  agreement  regarding  them. 
The  administering  authority  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  left  however 
with  the  overriding  power  of  taking  measures  for  self-defense  of  the 
territory  and,  in  lieu  of  international  measures  to  maintain  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security,  would  be  free,  and  indeed  obligated  to  main¬ 
tain  the  security  of  the  trust  territory  as  it  saw  fit. 


501.BB/12— 346 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  C  onversa.tion,  hy  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss) 

[Washington,]  December  3, 1946. 

Mr.  Gerig  called  me  this  morning  and  said  that  the  question  of 
monopolies  was  coming  up  today  before  the  subcommittee  of  Commit¬ 
tee  IV.69  lie  said  he  thought  it  was  clear  that  our  present  proposal  (see 
telegram  255,  October  29. 1946  to  New  York)  cannot  get  sufficient  votes 
in  the  subcommittee  or  in  the  full  Committee  to  be  adopted.  Even  if 
it  were  the  British,  of  course,  might  very  likely  refuse  to  accept  it 
in  their  trusteeship  agreements  and  we  would  almost  certainly  not  wish 
to  have  the  entire  trusteeship  system  held  up  for  that  reason  alone. 

Mr.  Gerig  went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Thomas,  the  chief  British  repre¬ 
sentative  on  trusteeship  matters,  has  expressed  personal  willingness 
to  accept  a  revision  of  our  proposal  which  Mr.  Gerig  feels  is  sufficiently 
close  to  our  proposal  to  be  acceptable  under  the  circumstances.  Mr. 
Gerig  said  he  wanted  to  emphasize  that  Mr.  Thomas  has  not  been  able 
to  obtain  governmental  authority  to  accept  the  revision  and  Mr. 
Thomas’  advisers  are  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Gerig  then  read  to  me  the  proposed  revision.  Under  this  revision 


60  Except  for  the  November  21  meeting,  the  Sub-Committee  had  been  pre¬ 
occupied  with  an  exhaustive  article-by-article  examination  of  the  draft  trustee¬ 
ship  agreement  for  Western  Samoa  from  its  first  meeting  on  November  15  up  to 
and  including  November  30.  On  November  30  Mr.  Dulles  withdrew  a  United  States 
proposal  for  a  new  article  in  the  agreement  dealing  with  the  monopolies  question 
“in  order  to  expedite  the  work  of  the  Sub-Committee.  .  .  .”  (Ga(I/2),  Fourth 
Committee,  Pt.  IT,  p.  102).  The  issue  of  the  monopolies  thus  was  not  resolved 
in  the  Sub-Committee’s  work  on  the  New  Zealand  agreement.  On  December  1 
the  Sub-Committee  commenced  a  general  and  definitive  consideration  of  the  seven 
draft  agreements  for  the  six  African  territories  and  New  Zealand  together  on 
the  basis  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  detailed  examination  of  the  terms  for 
Western  Samoa,  and  the  problem  of  the  monopolies  came  up  for  final  settlement 
in  this  phase. 
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the  last  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  the  entire  second  sentence  of 
our  draft  would  be  replaced  by  the  following : 

“and  that  the  proposed  grant  of  such  monopoly  rights  shall  be 
promptly  reported  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  shall  as  a  rule  be 
made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  give  an 
effective  opinion  as  to  its  compatibility  with  Article  76  of  the  Charter.” 

Mr.  Gerig  said  that  Mr.  Fowler  has  been  over  the  proposed  revision 
and  thinks  that  it  is  the  best  we  can  hope  to  get.  Mr.  Fowler  agrees 
with  Mr.  Gerig’s  estimate  that  the  present  draft  will  be  defeated  if 
forced  to  a  vote.  Moreover  Mr.  Gerig  pointed  out  that  since  govern¬ 
ment  monopolies  will  not  in  any  case  be  permissible  even  if  our  draft 
were  to  be  adopted,  it  would  simply  encourage  the  administering 
authorities  to  establish  government  monopolies  even  though  they 
otherwise  would  not  be  so  inclined. 

I  called  Mr.  Stinebower,  who  was  just  about  to  leave  for  New  York, 
and  he  said  he  also  felt  that  this  was  the  best  we  could  get  under  the 
circumstances  and  represented  a  pretty  good  formula  in  view  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  strength  of  the  belief  on  the  part  of  our  own  representa¬ 
tives  in  New  York  that  the  monopolies  issue  is  not  of  anywhere  near 
the  same  importance  as  the  issue  of  getting  the  Trusteeship  Council 
established. 

I  then  called  Mr.  Nitze  70  who  called  me  back  after  consulting  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  office.  Mr.  Nitze  said  that  it  was  the  feeling  of  ITP  that 
the  proposed  revision  was,  under  the  circumstances,  acceptable.  Mr. 
Nitze  said  that  it  was  the  understanding  of  ITP  that  the  language 
meant  that  despite  the  phrase  “as  a  rule”  a  prompt  report  about  each 
proposed  grant  of  monopoly  rights  would  have  to  be  made  in  any 
event.  ITP  understood  that  the  exceptions  permitted  under  the  words 
“as  a  rule”  related  simply  to  the  timing  and  manner  of  reporting 
rather  than  to  the  fact  of  reporting  itself.  Mr.  Nitze  also  thought  that 
the  redraft  had  improved  the  language  covering  the  type  of  con¬ 
sideration  the  Trusteeship  Council  should  give  to  proposals  relating 
to  monopolies  in  that  it  spoke  of  “an  effective  opinion”  as  to  the 
“compatibility  with  Article  76”  of  proposed  grants  of  monopoly  rights. 

I  then  sent  word  to  Mr.  Gerig  in  New  York  that  the  revised  draft 
of  Article  10(c)  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Department.  I  pointed 
out  ITP’s  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  clause  and  said  that  I 
had  the  same  understanding  and  had  so  informed  ITP.  I  asked  that 
Mr.  Gerig  let  me  know  if  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  this  construction 
of  the  revised  draft.71 

70  Paul  H.  Nitze,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy. 

71  The  new  U.S.  text,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Gerig  and  cleared  in  the  Department 
by  Mr.  Hiss,  came  to  a  vote  on  December  4,  the  vote  standing  at  3  for,  7  against, 
and  7  abstaining.  For  statements  made  preceding  the  vote  by  the  U.S.  represent- 
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890.0146/10-2446 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 

Budget  (TF ebb) 

Washington,  December  3, 1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Webb:  In  your  letter  of  October  24,  1946,  you  re¬ 
quested  an  expression  of  my  views  on  H.R.  6605,  a  bill  “to  provide  for 
the  government  and  administration  of  certain  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior”,  in  the  light  of  observations 
made  thereon  by  the  War,  Navy  and  Interior  Departments  in  the  en¬ 
closures  which  accompanied  your  letter.72 

As  stated  in  Secretary  Byrnes’  letter  of  July  26  to  Congressman 
Bell,73  this  Department  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  objective 
of  placing  United  States  administered  islands  with  native  populations 
under  civilian  administration. 

In  so  far  as  H.R.  6605  relates  to  former  Japanese  controlled  islands 
the  Department  of  State  is  in  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Secretary  of  Navy  that  it  would  be  premature  for  action  to  be 
taken  by  this  Government  with  respect  to  the  determination  of  the 
form  of  administration  which  should  be  applied  to  such  of  these  islands 
as  we  assume  responsibility  for  as  a  result  of  the  Second  World  War. 
However,  the  Department  of  State  perceives  no  objection  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  foreign  relations  to  consideration  of  the  type  of 
administration  which  should  apply  to  Guam  and  American  Samoa. 


ative  on  the  Sub-Committee,  Mr.  Gerig,  and  the  U.K.  representative,  Mr.  Thomas, 
see  GA(I/2),  Fourth  Committee,  Pt.  II,  pp.  165-167. 

Certain  declarations  made  by  the  Mandatory  Powers  during  the  work  of  the 
Sub-Committee  regarding  points  at  issue  in  the  draft  terms  were  included  in 
the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  for  the  attention  of  the  Fourth  Committee,  and 
in  turn  included  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  General  Assembly  (ibid., 
pp.  298-300  and  GA(I/2),  Plenary,  pp.  1543-1545).  In  connection  with  the 
monopolies  question  there  is  included  in  the  two  reports  the  following  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  intentions  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  Belgium  : 

“(a)  The  Governments  of  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  no  intention 
of  using  the  grant  of  private  monopolies  in  Trust  Territories  as  a  normal  instru¬ 
ment  of  policy ; 

(6)  Such  private  monopolies  would  be  granted  only  when  this  was  essential 
in  order  to  enable  a  particular  type  of  desirable  economic  development  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants ; 

(c)  In  those  special  cases  where  such  private  monopolies  were  granted  they 
would  be  granted  for  limited  periods,  and  would  be  promptly  reported  to  the 
Trusteeship  Council.”  (Ibid.,  p.  1544) 

73  None  printed.  For  more  than  a  year  there  had  been  a  continuing  discussion 
within  the  Executive  Branch,  which  in  due  course  had  repercussions  in  the 
Legislative  Branch,  as  to  the  type  of  government  and  administration  of  certain 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  area  in  the  possession  of  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States.  Opposing  views  were  held  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Departments  of  War  and  the  Navy  on  the  other.  Documentation  on 
this  subject  in  the  central  indexed  files  of  the  Department  of  State  may  be 
found  in  File  No.  890.0146. 

73  Not  printed.  Representative  C.  Jasper  Bell  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Insular  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives. 
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Legislation  providing  for  civilian  administration  of  Guam  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Samoa  would  be  in  keeping  with  American  traditions  and  with 
the  declaration  regarding  non-self-governing  territories  set  forth  in 
Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Furthermore,  it  is 
recalled  that  the  United  States  has  yet  to  fulfill,  with  respect  to  Guam, 
the  obligation  set  forth  in  Article  IX  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1898, 
as  follows :  “The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  . 
determined  by  the  Congress”.  Legislation  providing  for  the  form  of 
government  on  Guam  would  contribute  to  the  fulfillment  of  this 
treaty  obligation. 

In  expressing  this  view  the  Department  of  State  is  not  attempting 
to  pass  upon  the  effect  of  such  a  decision  upon  the  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  or  upon  the  administrative  and  budgetary  ques¬ 
tions  raised  by  the  Secretary  of  Navy  in  his  proposed  report  to  Con¬ 
gressman  Bell. 

Sincerely  yours,  Dean  Acheson 


501.BB/12-446  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Senator  Austin 

confidential  Washington,  December  4,  1946 — 8  p.  m. 

304.  USdel.  For  Gadel.  Urtel  912  Dec  4.74  Dept  gratified  at  Austra¬ 
lian  comprehensive  additional  article  as  indicating  desirable  spirit  of 
compromise.  Australian  additional  article  is  welcomed  for  its  inclusion 
of  certain  explicit  undertakings  as  to  human  rights,  cooperation  with 
Trusteeship  Council,  protection  of  indigenous  land  ownership,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  participation  of  inhabitants  in  administrative  services.  Such 
partial  inclusion  of  undertakings  might,  however,  be  interpreted  later, 
when  Australian  agreement  is  compared  with  New  Zealand  agreement, 
to  exclude  such  other  “undertakings  as  to  methods”  contained  in 
Western  Samoa  draft  as  social  advancement,  economic  rights,  and 
more  complete  expression  of  political  development.  Dept  therefore 
recommends  that  Gadel  should  strongly  urge  Australian  Delegation 
to  accept  such  additional  amendments  as  would  bring  New  Guinea 
draft  trusteeship  agreement  into  substantial  accord  with  Western 
Samoa  agreement  in  so  far  as  latter  will  receive  approval  Gadel. 

Acheson 

74  Not  printed.  The  U.S.  Delegation  had  reported  that  “Australian  delegation 
in  Subcommittee  I  of  Committee  IV  tonight  made  statement  accepting  principle 
that  certain  explicit  undertakings  as  to  methods  to  be  adopted  in  furtherance  of 
charter  objectives  should  be  included  in  New  Guinea  trusteeship  agreement  and 
introduced  comprehensive  article  (article  8),  reading  as  follows.  .  .  .”  (501. BB/ 
12M46) 
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501. BB/ 12-54  6 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation ,  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss) 

[Washington,]  December  5,  1946. 

Participants:  John  Foster  Dulles — U.S.  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly 

Elizabeth  Armstrong — U.S.  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly 
Alger  Hiss— SPA 

Miss  Armstrong  called  me  yesterday  afternoon  and  read  over  the 
telephone  the  attached  draft  proposals  which  she  said  Mr.  Dulles 
wished  to  introduce  in  the  subcommittee  of  Committee  IY  considering 
trusteeship  agreements.75 

After  consulting  Mr.  Hickerson,  Mr.  Green  and  Captain  Dennison, 
I  called  Miss  Armstrong  back  and  told  her  the  following : 

With  Respect  to  the  Proposal  Dealing  with  “ States  Directly  Con¬ 
cerned''''  76 

I  assumed  that  in  the  third  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  the 
word  “permanently”  had  inadvertently  been  omitted  from  the  phrase 
“no  state  has  waived  or  prejudiced  its  right  to  claim”,  in  as  much  as 
we  have  proposed  waiver  of  claims  for  the  purposes  of  approval  of  the 
agreements  now  before  the  Assembly.  I  said  that  as  to  the  last  two 
sentences  we  had  serious  doubts  as  to  their  wisdom.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  they  would  simply  keep  alive  the  issue  of  “states  directly  con¬ 
cerned”  whereas  we  hoped  that  the  issue  would  die  out  at  least  for 
some  time  to  come  upon  the  completion  of  the  current  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  These  two  sentences  would  require  the  Trusteeship 
Council  to  consider  this  problem  and  hence  it  would  keep  it  alive. 
In  addition,  if  the  Trusteeship  Council  should  not  take  our  view  and 
should  list  as  “states  directly  concerned”  some  states  which  voted 
against  the  adoption  of  particular  agreements,  this  might  tend  to  cloud 
the  title  of  the  administering  authorities  named  under  such  agree¬ 
ments.  The  last  sentence  in  particular  was  disturbing  as  it  would  spe¬ 
cifically  require  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  consider  the  explosive 

75  On  December  4  Sub-Committee  1  completed  for  all  practical  purposes  its 
examination  of  the  eight  draft  trusteeship  agreements  (although  the  Anal  formal 
decisions  were  not  taken  until  December  6),  and  prepared  to  turn  to  the  question 
of  the  preambles  of  the  agreements  all  of  which  except  the  New  Guinea  draft 
contained  either  a  reference  to  Article  79  or  a  specific  statement  that  the  states 
directly  concerned  had  concurred  in  the  terms  of  the  draft  agreements.  For  an 
analytical  summary  of  the  handling  of  the  question  of  States  directly  concerned 
at  this  time  by  the  committees  and  the  General  Assembly,  see  Repertory  of  UN 
Practice,  pp.  175-191,  passim. 

76  See  Annex  I. 
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question  of  “states  directly  concerned”  if  and  when  an  agreement  for 
Palestine  or  for  the  Italian  colonies  is  submitted. 

Miss  Armstrong  told  me  that  the  draft  was  also  being  taken  up  with 
Mr.  Cohen.  I  said  that  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  and  that  the  views  which 
I  had  expressed  should  be  regarded  as  tentative.  I  said  that  in  the 
event  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Dulles  felt  that  the  two  sentences  to  which  I 
had  called  particular  attention  were  necessary  in  order  to  get  by  the 
problem  of  “states  directly  concerned”  I  thought  the  Department 
would  be  prepared  to  rely  upon  their  judgment. 

With  Respect  to  the  Proposal  on  Military  Establishments  77 

I  said  that  our  feelings  were  much  stronger  about  this  point.  In 
particular,  the  proposed  second  paragraph  seemed  to  us  very  inadvis¬ 
able.  I  pointed  out  that  we  already  had  a  tentative  arrangement  with 
New  Zealand  for  the  use  of  bases  in  Western  Samoa  and  that  also  the 
paragraph  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  plans  with  respect  to  the 
mandated  islands. 

As  to  the  first  paragraph,  we  were  worried  about  the  phraseology 
as  it  might  seem  to  give  support  to  the  Soviet  interpretation  of  Article 
43,  namely,  that  military  establishments  in  trust  territories  are  only 
permissible  if  the  Security  Council  specifically  authorizes  them.  I  said 
that  I  was  working  on  a  redraft  of  that  paragraph  along  the  lines  of 
making  it  clear  that,  of  course,  any  later  agreement  under  Article  43 
on  the  regulation  of  armaments  would  apply  no  less  to  trust  territories 
than  to  the  administering  authority’s  own  territory. 

I  said  that  I  felt  confident  that  the  views  I  had  expressed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  military  establishments  proposal  represented  strongly  held 
views  of  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Departments. 


This  morning  Mr.  Dulles  called  me  on  the  above  subjects  and  said 
that  Mr.  Cohen  was  with  him.  He  said  that  he  had  agreed  to  strike 
out  the  last  two  sentences  of  the  proposal  relating  to  “states  directly 
concerned”  and  instead  simply  to  add  a  general  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  procedure  now  being  followed  by  the  Assembly  on  this  point 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  followed  in  the  future. 

With  respect  to  the  proposal  on  military  establishments,  Mr.  Dulles 
said  that  he  had  agreed  to  eliminate  the  second  paragraph;  however, 
he  felt  very  strongly  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  something  along 
the  lines  of  the  first  paragraph  and  that  he  thought  the  suggestion  I 
had  made  to  Miss  Armstrong  as  to  alternative  language  would  not 
help  meet  the  problem  he  was  facing.  He  said  that  the  other  delega¬ 
tions  and  the  public  simply  do  not  understand  that  closure  of  a  mili- 


77  See  Annex  II. 
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tary  area  from  Trusteeship  Council  inspection  does  not  mean  closure 
of  that  area  for  purposes  of  armament  inspection.  He  said  that  Senator 
Yandenberg  himself  in  the  last  day  or  so  had  said  that  he  thought  our 
position  of  urging  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  international  inspection  for 
disarmament  was  inconsistent  with  our  position  of  insisting  upon  the 
right  to  established  closed  areas  in  trusteeship  territories.  Mr.  Dulles 
said  he  had  readily  explained  the  matter  to  Senator  Yandenberg, 
whereupon  the  Senator  said  “why  in  the  world  isn’t  that  made  clear 
publicly?”. 

I  told  Mr.  Dulles  that  I  would  attempt  to  clear  a  revision  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  proposed  statement  on  military  establishments 
within  the  Department  and  with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and 
that  I  thought  it  should  be  possible  to  maintain  the  essence  of  his  draft. 

I  then  cleared  with  Mr.  Hickerson,  Mr.  Vincent,  Mr.  Green,  Captain 
Dennison  and  Colonel  Parker  (in  Colonel  Giffen’s  office)  the  following 
draft  which  I  telephoned  to  New  York  for  Mr.  Dulles: 

“The  General  Assembly  in  approving  those  terms  of  trusteeship 
which  authorize  military  establishments  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  whenever  any  administering  authority,  as  such,  becomes  a  party 
to  the  special  agreement  or  agreements  to  be  negotiated  on  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  Security  Council  pursuant  to  Article  43  or  a  party  to  any 
agreement  or  agreements  with  reference  to  control  or  limitation  of 
armaments  providing  for  inspection  or  supervision  of  military  estab¬ 
lishments,  such  agreement  or  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  controlling 
as  to  the  matters  covered  by  them  and  will  govern  the  availability  of 
such  military  establishments  to  the  Security  Council  and  their  subjec¬ 
tion  to  inspection  or  supervision  for  the  purposes  specified  in  such 
agreement  or  agreements.” 78 


78  This  statement  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Dulles  to  the  Fourth  Committee  on 
December  9  with  the  proposal  that  it  be  included  in  the  Report  of  the  Rapporteur 
to  the  General  Assembly  (GA(I/2),  Fourth  Committee,  Pt.  I,  pp.  143  and  144). 
Mr.  Dulles  initiated  this  action  in  connection  with  the  Committee’s  discussion 
of  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  eight  draft  agreements  proposed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  which  restricted  the  administering  authority’s  right  to  establish  military 
bases,  erect  fortifications,  and  station  and  employ  armed  forces  in  the  trust 
territory  except  on  the  basis  of  obligations  to  the  Security  Council  assumed  by 
the  administering  authority  (ibid.,  pp.  139-147,  passim,  and  GA(I/2),  Fourth 
Committee,  Pt.  II,  pp.  236,  243  and  244,  252,  258,  259,  267  and  268,  269  and  270, 
and  271  and  272,  annexes  4 a,  5 d,  6a,  7,  8,  10a,  11,  and  12a,  respectively).  The 
Committee  never  gave  formal  consideration  to  the  Dulles  proposal ;  neither  was 
the  statement  incorporated  in  the  Rapporteur’s  Report.  The  Soviet  amendments 
were  not  accepted  by  the  Fourth  Committee. 

Actually  the  Committee’s  debate  was  a  telescoped  version  of  an  earlier  ex¬ 
tensive  consideration  by  Sub-Committee  1  of  the  question  of  whether  the  consent 
of  the  Security  Council  was  required  before  naval,  air,  and  military  bases  could 
be  established  in  the  trust  territories  (non-strategic).  This  had  been  in  connection 
with  the  Sub-Committee’s  deliberations  on  the  draft  trusteeship  agreement  for 
Western  Samoa,  specifically  Article  X.  For  an  analytical  summary  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee’s  work  on  this  question  with  copious  references  to  the  official  record, 
see  Repertory  of  UN  Practice,  vol.  rv,  pp.  253-262. 
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[Annex  I] 

The  Subcommittee  proposes  that  Committee  IY,  in  recommending 
any  terms  of  trusteeship  to  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
approval,  should  propose  that  approval  thereof  be  on  the  following 
understanding  with  respect  to  “states  directly  concerned”. 

All  members  of  the  United  Nations  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  with  reference  to  the  terms  of  trusteeship.  There, 
has,  however,  been  no  formal  determination  as  to  which  of  these  na¬ 
tions  are  “states  directly  concerned”  within  the  meaning  of  Article  79. 
Accordingly,  the  General  Assembly  in  approving  particular  terms  of 
trusteeship  does  not  prejudge  the  question  of  what  states  are  or  are 
not  “directly  concerned”  within  the  meaning  of  Article  79  and  recog¬ 
nizes  that  no  state  has  waived  or  prejudiced  its  right  to  claim  to  be  or 
to  be  held  to  be  such  a  “state  directly  concerned”.  The  General  Assem¬ 
bly  instructs  the  Trusteeship  Council  promptly  upon  its  constitution 
to  consider  what  states  are  “directly  concerned”  in  the  terms  of  trustee- 
snip  now  approved  and  to  submit  its  opinion  on  the  matter  to  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  further  instructs  the  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council  to  submit  its  opinion  as  to  “states  directly  concerned”  in 
connection  with  any  future  submission  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
terms  of  trusteeship. 

December  4, 1946. 


[Annex  II] 

The  General  Assembly  approves  those  terms  of  trusteeship  which 
authorize  military  establishments  on  the  understanding  that  as  soon 
as  any  administering  authority,  as  such,  becomes  a  party  to  the  special 
agreement  or  agreements  to  be  negotiated  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Security  Council  pursuant  to  Article  43  or  a  party  to  any  other 
agreement  or  agreements  with  reference  to  control  or  limitations  of 
armaments  or  inspection  or  supervision  of  military  establishments, 
such  agreement  or  agreements  will  be  overriding  and  the  administer¬ 
ing  authority  cannot  claim,  under  the  present  terms  of  trusteeship,  any 
rights  or  privileges  inconsistent  therewith. 

The  General  Assembly  expresses  the  hope  that  administering  au¬ 
thorities  will  not  exercise  their  right  to  develop  military  establish¬ 
ments  until  the  United  Nations,  through  its  Security  Council,  shall 
have  had  a  further  reasonable  period  of  time  in  which  to  develop 
international  agreements  of  the  character  referred  to  in  furtherance 
of  international  peace  and  security. 

December  4,  1946. 
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501. BB/ 12— 646 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 
(Hiss)  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

[Washington,]  December  6, 1946. 

Mr.  Dulles  called  me  this  morning  and  told  me  that  he  and  Novikov 
had  been  named  as  a  committee  of  two  by  Committee  IV  79  to*  attempt 
to  resolve  the  remaining  outstanding  differences  on  the  subject  of 
“states  directly  concerned”.  Mr.  Dulles  said  that  he  had  met  with  Nov¬ 
ikov  and  that  he  believes  it  may  be  possible  to  settle  the  issue  on  the 
basis  of  having  the  General  Assembly  direct  those  states  submitting 
trusteeship  agreements  in  the  future  to  consult  with  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  who  will  express  an  interest  in  the 
particular  territory  concerned  and  with  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  especially  interested  in  such  territory.  Mr.  Dulles  said  that  the 
Soviets  do  not  wish  a  repetition  of  the  procedure  we  followed  with 
respect  to  our  proposed  agreement  for  the  Japanese  Mandates  in  which 
we  published  the  agreement  without  prior  consultation  and  announced 
our  intention  of  presenting  it  promptly  to  the  Council  without  invit¬ 
ing  consultation  in  the  interim.  In  particular  they  do  not  wish  to  have 
the  United  States  propose  a  trusteeship  for  other  Pacific  Islands,  such 
as  Okinawa,  without  prior  consultation.  Mr.  Dulles  said  that  he  has 
received  express  assurances  the  Soviets  mean  consultation  when  they 
say  consultation  and  not  a  right  of  veto,  i.e.,  they  do  not  insist  that  we 
must  reach  agreement  with  them  before  submitting  a  trusteeship 
agreement  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  he  had  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Secretary 
who  had  some  anxieties  as  to  whether  the  Navy  might  not  feel  that 
such  a  practice  would  commit  us  to  discussions  in  which  our  ability 
to  resist  suggestions  for  revisions  would  be  less  than  in  a  procedure 
where  we  first  published  our  proposed  text. 

I  told  Mr.  Dulles  that  his  proposal  seemed  to  me  entirely  consistent 
with  the  theory  and  practice  which  the  Department  itself  had  advo- 

'9  Reference  should  be  made  here  to  the  two  meetings  of  Sub-Committee  1  on 
December  5  (GA(I/2),  Fourth  Committee,  Pt.  II,  pp.  170-185)  at  which  the 
issue  was  joined  on  the  opposing  viewpoints  regarding  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  “states  directly  concerned”.  The  Soviet  Union  was  the  principal  spokes¬ 
man  for  a  group  holding  that  the  Charter  required  a  determination  of  the  states 
directly  concerned  in  the  negotiation  of  the  trusteeship  agreements  and  the  con¬ 
currence  of  these  states  in  the  terms  of  the  agreements.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  Mr.  Dulles  introduced  a  statement  outlining  the  U.S.  Delegation’s 
position  along  the  lines  of  the  memorandum  of  December  5,  supra,  and  proposed 
that  a  small  drafting  sub-committee  be  constituted  “to  find  a  formula  acceptable 
to  all”  (ibid.,  p.  176).  As  no  consensus  was  forthcoming  on  either  the  terms  of 
reference  or  the  composition  of  such  a  drafting  sub-committee,  the  Chairman 
requested  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  “to 
consult  informally  on  the  question  and  to  report  back  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Sub-Committee.  .  .  (ibid.,  p.  185). 
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cated  to  the  mandatory  powers  last  Spring  and  Summer.  We  had 
urged  the  mandatories  to  refuse  to  enter  into  formal  agreements  with 
countries  claiming  to  be  “states  directly  concerned”.  Instead  we  urged 
them  to  consult  any  interested  states.  Mr.  Dulles  said  that  Mr.  Cohen 
had  expressed  agreement  with  the  proposal. 

I  talked  with  Captain  Dennison  who  is  the  Navy’s  chief  representa¬ 
tive  on  trusteeship  matters.  Captain  Dennison’s  offhand  reaction  was 
quite  favorable.  He  said  he  thought  that  if  we  could  get  our  basic- 
principle  agreed  to  that  agreement  of  “states  directly  concerned”  is 
not  a  condition  precedent  to  submission  of  a  trusteeship  agreement  we 
would  be  willing  to  commit  ourselves  to  consultations  prior  to  publi¬ 
cation.  He  thought  there  were  indeed  some  advantages  to  such  con¬ 
sultation  in  as  much  as  we  would  not  “have  to  air  our  dirty  linen  in 
public”,  i.e.,  some  controversial  points  might  be  settled  in  the  course  of 
consultations.  He  said  he  assumed  that  the  consultations  would  not 
involve  organized  meetings  in  which  there  would  be  voting.  I  told 
him  that  the  consultation  would  be  by  diplomatic  means  but  that  it 
was  quite  possible  that  group  discussions  with  representatives  of  inter¬ 
ested  states  might  be  held.  In  any  event  there  would  be  no  voting  as 
the  consultations  would  not  constitute  any  organized  meeting.  He 
seemed  satisfied  on  this  point. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Dulles  sent  word  that  with  the  Secretary’s 
approval  he  was  taking  up  with  Mr.  Novikov  a  draft  along  the  fore¬ 
going  lines.  Attached  hereto  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Dulles’  draft  proposal. 
The  first  paragraph  represents  a  slight  revision  of  a  statement  which 
he  made  to  the  Committee  yesterday  after  clearing  with  Mr.  Cohen  and 
with  the  Department  (I  took  it  up  with  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  and  with  Mr.  Hickerson  and  Mr.  Dulles  accepted  our  sugges¬ 
tions)  .  The  second  paragraph  represents  the  new  proposal  which  Mr. 
Dulles  is  discussing  with  Mr.  Novikov. 


[Annex] 

SECRET 

Draft  Memorandum  Which  Mr.  Dulles  is  Discussing  With 

Mr.  Novikov 

“All  Members  of  the  United  Nations  have  had  an  opportunity  in 
committee  to  present  their  views  with  reference  to  the  terms  of  trustee¬ 
ship  now  proposed  to  the  General  Assembly  for  approval.  All  member 
states  which  might  be  ‘states  directly  concerned’  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  79  have  either  agreed  in  committee  to  the  terms  of  trusteeship 
or  have  agreed  to  accept  the  terms  approved  by  the  General  Assembly. 
There  has,  however,  been  no  specification  of  ‘states  directly  concerned’ 
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in  relation  to  the  proposed  trust  territories.  Accordingly,  the  General 
Assembly  in  approving  the  terms  of  trusteeship  does  not  prejudge  the 
question  of  which  states  are  or  are  not  ‘directly  concerned’  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  79.  It  recognizes  that  no  state  has  waived  or 
prejudiced  its  right  hereafter  to  claim  to  be  a  ‘state  directly  concerned’ 
in  relation  to  any  alteration  or  amendment  of  the  trusteeship  agree¬ 
ments  now  approved  or  in  relation  to  any  trusteeship  agreements  which 
may  be  subsequently  proposed. 

“As  regards  the  procedure  to  be  followed  hereafter  the  General 
Assembly  calls  on  member  states  which  may  initiate  trust  agreements 
in  relation  to  territories  (a)  now  held  under  mandate  or  (b)  which 
may  be  detached  from  enemy  states  as  a  result  of  the  Second  World 
War  in  advance  of  submission  to  the  General  Assembly  to  consult  with 
such  permanent  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  as  assert  an 
interest  in  relation  to  the  proposed  trust  territory  and  also  to  consult 
with  any  other  member  state  which  has  a  substantial  distinctive  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  proposed  trust  territory.  But  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  deemed  to  imply  that  prior  agreement  on  the  part  of  such 
other  states  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  submission  to  or  approval 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  terms  of  trusteeship.” 


501.BB/12-746 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  tlxe  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Dependent  Area  Affairs  ( Gerig ) 

secret  [New  York,]  December  7,  1946. 

Subject :  Conversations  regarding  “states  directly  concerned”. 

Participants:  Mr.  Ivor  Thomas  (UK)  ; 

Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Gerig  (US). 

Mr.  Thomas,  by  request,  came  to  see  Mr.  Dulles  concerning  the  pro¬ 
posed  draft  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Dulles  and  which  had  been 
given  to  Mr.  Novikov  yesterday  with  a  view  to  serving  as  a  basis  for 
agreement  on  the  question  of  “states  directly  concerned”.  (Draft 
attached  hereto,  the  contents  of  which  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Thomas 
by  Mr.  Dulles  yesterday.) 

Mr.  Thomas  said  that  he  had  disclosed  the  essential  features  of  the 
tentative  draft  to  Mr.  Bevin,  whose  first  reaction  was  the  following : 
Mr.  Bevin  felt  strongly 

(1)  that  the  United  Kingdom  did  not  feel  that  it  was  wise  to  give 
any  private  assurances  by  letter  or  otherwise  to  the  Soviet  Delegation 
although  they  felt  less  concerned  with  the  Japanese  islands  north  of 
the  Equator  than  with  the  Italian  colonies  in  this  respect ; 
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(2)  that  the  United  Kingdom  did  not  feel  that  it  could  agree  to 
the  important  second  paragraph  of  the  tentative  draft  without  per¬ 
mitting  the  Cabinet  to  examine  it  carefully  which  could  probably 
not  take  place  before  Tuesday ;  and 

(3)  that  Australia  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  were  in  particu¬ 
lar  very  much  concerned  about  a  procedure  which  would  require  con¬ 
sultation  in  advance  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  in  regard  to 
territories  which  are  of  special  concern  to  them. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  he  felt,  might 
initiate  a  trusteeship  agreement  for  South  West  Africa  if  it  were  not 
necessary  to  recognize  a  special  position  in  relation  thereto  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  the  second  paragraph,  as  Mr.  Thomas  knew, 
was  designed  not  to  outline  a  procedure  for  determining  “states  di¬ 
rectly  concerned”,  but  rather  to  avoid  a  precise  attempt  to  define 
Article  79  by  outlining  a  procedure  for  consultation  only. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  his  Delegation  fully  appreciated  this  point  and 
felt  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  would  find  the  proposal  acceptable,  it 
might  go  a  long  way  toward  breaking  the  deadlock  on  this  question. 
He  was  mainly  concerned  about  private  assurances  which  might  be 
given  apart  from  this  general  statement. 

Mr.  Dulles  then  dictated  the  following  memorandum  addressed  to 
Senator  Austin  giving  a  copy  to  Mr.  Thomas  which,  in  effect,  states 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  give  any  private  assurances  to  the  relation 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Italian  colonies  : 

“Mr.  Ivor  Thomas  talked  with  me  today  regarding  the  conversa¬ 
tions  which  I  am  having  with  Ambassador  Novikov  with  respect  to 
‘states  directly  concerned’  and  the  establishment  of  a  Trusteeship 
Council.  I  told  him  that  he  could  feel  assured  that  we  would  not,  in 
the  course  of  these  conversations,  give  any  private  commitments  or 
assurances  to  the  Soviet  Delegation  that  we  would  support  a  claim 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  a  ‘state  directly  concerned’  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Article  79  in  relation  to  Italian  colonies.” 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  in  regard  to  the  Japanese  islands  north  of  the 
Equator,  which  he  felt  was  the  main  concern  of  the  Soviet,  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  he  did  not  know 
what  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  would  be  if  a  specific  request 
were  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  regard  to  the  future  of  those  islands. 
This  was,  of  course,  a  most  difficult  question  and  would  probably  arise 
before  or  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  Conference  on  Japan.  In  any  case 
it  seemed  clear  that  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  get  is  some 
understanding  with  the  Great  Powers  and,  in  particular,  with  the 
United  States  as  to  the  future  of  those  islands. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  the  Soviet  had  indicated  that  China  was  very 
much  concerned  with  possible  claims  on  the  Ryukyu  Islands  which 
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might  be  made  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Thomas  said  he  had  the  same 
information. 

It  was  agreed  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  rejects  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  tentative  proposal,  it  might  be  best  to  return  to  the  original 
paragraph  which  slightly  revised  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Dulles 
in  Committee  IV  on  December  5.  It  seemed  now  that  at  least  the 
requisite  votes  could  be  secured  for  that  statement  even  though  the 
Soviet  group  will  vote  against  it.  However,  Mr.  Dulles  thought  it 
might  be  desirable  to  indicate  in  an  oral  statement  the  main  lines  of 
the  proposal  contained  in  the  second  paragraph  in  order  to  let  other 
Members  of  the  Assembly  know  about  the  efforts  which  had  been  made 
to  reach  agreement.80 


Lot  M-88  :  Box  2080,  Folder  “Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  Minutes”  81 

Memorandum  of  C onversation 

secret  New  York,  December  9,  1946 — 3  p.  m. 

Participants :  U.S. 

Secretary  Byrnes 
Mr.  Bohlen 
U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Molotov 
Mr.  Pavlov 

Place:  The  Waldorf-Astoria 

Subjects:  1.  Moscow  as  meeting  place  of  next  session  of  CFM. 

2.  Trusteeship. 

3.  Greece. 

4.  Appointment  of  Deputies  to  hear  views  of  other  coun¬ 

tries  on  Germany. 

80  Also  on  December  7  a  conversation  along  similar  lines  took  place  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kenneth  H.  Bailey,  Solicitor-General  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
and  member  of  the  Australian  delegation.  The  gist  of  Professor  Bailey’s  remarks 
was  that  he  felt  “the  formula  amounted,  in  fact,  to  recognizing  the  five  great 
powers  as  automatically  directly  concerned  almost  everywhere” ;  particular  con¬ 
cern  was  expressed  at  claims  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  might  assert  in  this 
connection  in  respect  of  New  Guinea  and  Nauru.  At  the  end  of  the  conversation 
“Mr.  Dulles  said  that  Mr.  Novikov  had  not  yet  given  any  reaction  to  the  proposal 
and  if  he  did  not  do  so  in  a  day  or  two,  we  would,  in  any  case,  have  to  fall  back  on 
the  original  proposal  contained  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  tentative  draft.  Mr. 
Bailey  concluded  by  saying  that  that  would  certainly  be  their  preference.” 
(memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  Gerig,  December  7,  SPA  Files, 
Lot  54-D510,  Box  20012). 

The  two  memoranda  of  conversation  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  Gerig  to  the 
Department  on  the  same  date  with  the  comment  “You  will  see  that  a  good  deal 
of  apprehension  seems  to  be  developing  as  to  what  might  result  from  our  talks 
with  the  Soviet.”  (memorandum  from  Mr.  Gerig  to  Mr.  Hiss,  December  7,  SPA 
Files,  Lot  54-D510,  Box  20012) 

81  For  documentation  on  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  November  4-December  12,  1946,  see  vol.  ii,  pp.  965  ff. 
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[Here  follow  a  brief  reference  to  the  trusteeship  subject  and  an  ex¬ 
change  regarding  the  proposal  to  hold  the  next  session  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Moscow.] 

Trusteeship 

Mr.  Molotov,  reverting  to  the  question  of  Trusteeship,  said  he  had 
wished  to  have  a  preliminary  discussion  with  the  Secretary  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  could  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
question  of  Trusteeship. 

The  Secretary  replied  that  up  to  their  conversation  on  Saturday 
he  had  thought  that  as  a  result  of  the  talks  between  Mr.  Dulles  and 
Ambassador  Novikov,  a  satisfactory  agreement  was  being  reached; 
but  he  gathered  from  Mr.  Molotov  that  these  talks  had  not  been 
satisfactory  to  him. 

Mr.  Molotov  said  that  if  only  consultation  was  being  offered  this 
would  not  constitute  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  since  it  would  not  be  in  conformity  with  the  Charter  which 
set  up  a  special  position  for  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council.  The  Soviet  position  was  that  these  five  because 
of  their  special  position  should  be  regarded  as  countries  directly  con¬ 
cerned  even  though  in  all  cases  this  right  was  not  exercised.  He  felt 
this  was  an  indisputable  principle.  In  individual  cases  he  felt  it 
would  be  possible  to  reach  agreement  as  to  what  countries  should  be 
regarded  as  directly  concerned,  but  he  repeated  that  each  one  of  the 
five  countries  should  have  the  right  to  declare  its  direct  interest. 

He  did  not  mean  that  only  the  five  would  be  directly  interested  but 
that  certain  small  countries  under  specific  circumstances  should  also 
be  so  regarded  in  connection  with  one  or  another  trusteeship  area. 
The  actual  determining  in  specific  cases  could  be  done  in  the  interim 
period  between  this  General  Assembly  and  the  next  session.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  three  or  four  specific  trusteeship  agreements  could  be 
made  before  the  close  of  the  present  General  Assembly,  the  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council  could  be  set  up  right  away.  He  repeated,  however,  that 
in  the  meantime  the  five  countries  should  confirm  through  an  ex¬ 
change  of  letters  their  understanding  that  the  five  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  are  regarded  as  having  the  right  to 
be  regarded  as  countries  directly  concerned  in  all  cases. 

The  Secretary  said  he  thought  that  it  was  reasonable  to  set  up 
the  Trusteeship  Council  during  the  present  session  and  then  use  the 
interim  to  consider  among  themselves  the  question  of  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  countries  directly  concerned.  He  said  he  would  talk  over  the 
subject  with  our  representative  on  the  Trusteeship  Commission. 

Mr.  Molotov  said  that  there  was  one  difficulty  which  would  have 
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to  be  settled  and  that  was  the  question  of  military  bases  on  trusteeship 
territories.  The  Soviet  Delegation  felt  that  in  all  cases  involving  mili¬ 
tary  bases  the  Security  Council  would  have  to  pass  on  the  matter.  He 
said  if  they  could  agree  that  any  bases  in  trusteeship  areas  required 
Security  Council  approval  and  conclude  three  or  four  specific  trustee¬ 
ship  agreements,  the  Trusteeship  Council  could  be  set  up  at  this 
session.  He  said  if  there  were  other  nonagreed  questions  in  such 
trusteeship  agreements,  any  country  or  countries  could  make  a  reserva¬ 
tion  on  specific  points  without  blocking  the  acceptance  of  the 
agreement. 

The  Secretary  repeated  that  he  would  communicate  with  Mr. 
Dulles,  our  representative,  on  this  matter  and  communicate  with 
Molotov  later. 

Mr.  Molotov  then  said  that  he  understood  that  there  was  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  an  exchange  of  letters  confirming  the  understanding  that  in 
principle  all  five  permanent  members  had  the  right  to  be  regarded  as 
directly  interested  countries. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  had  understood  that  this  question  was 
to  be  left  open  for  further  discussion  and  asked  Mr.  Molotov  if  he 
wrnuld  outline  his  position  once  again  so  that  he  might  communicate 
it  to  Mr.  Dulles. 

Mr.  Molotov  said  he  had  in  mind  the  conclusion  of  at  least  three 
trusteeship  agreements  during  the  present  session  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  order  to  permit  the  establishment  of  the  Trusteeship  Coun¬ 
cil;  that  they  should  agree  on  the  principle  of  the  right  of  the  five 
permanent  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  be  regarded  as 
directly  interested  countries;  and  an  agreement  on  the  question  of 
Security  Council  approval  on  the  question  of  military  bases  in  trustee¬ 
ship  territories.  He  added  that  an  exchange  of  letters  would  merely 
deal  with  the  right  of  any  one  of  the  five  to  declare  its  interest  in  any 
trust  area  but  that  the  actual  determination  of  how  this  right  would 
be  applied  in  specific  cases  and  what  other  countries  could  be  regarded 
as  directly  interested,  could  be  left  for  future  consideration. 

The  Secretary  said  again  that  he  would  talk  to  Mr.  Dulles  on  the 
subject.82 


83  This  ended  the  informal  United  States-Soviet  talks  and  on  December  10 
Mr.  Dulles  wrote  the  following  to  Mr.  Novikov  : 

“My  dear  Mr.  Ambassador, 

“On  December  6  I  handed  you  a  tentative  suggestion  with  reference  to  ‘states 
directly  concerned’  in  the  hope  that  this  would  meet  the  point  of  view  which  you 
had  put  forward  in  Subcommittee  I  of  Committee  IV  and  permit  us  to  make  an 
agreed  report  to  the  Subcommittee. 

“I  understand  that  Mr.  Molotov  yesterday  told  Mr.  Byrnes  that  this  suggestion 
was  not  acceptable  to  your  government  and  since  in  any  event  it  was  only  a 
tentative  proposal,  it  should  of  course  be  considered  to  be  withdrawn.”  (10  Files, 
document  US/A/C.4/33) 

310-101 — 72 - 46 
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[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  subjects,  as  noted  on  the  agenda 
list.] 


Editorial  Note 

Mr.  Dulles  opened  the  meeting  of  Sub-Committee  1  on  December  9 
by  reporting  “that  he  had  held  consultations  with  Mr.  Novikov,  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  a  formula  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the  ‘States 
directly  concerned’,  as  had  been  requested  by  the  Chairman.  Since  the 
time  limit  had  passed,  he  had  to  report  that  it  had  not  been  possible  in 
the  time  available  to  achieve  a  solution,  and  that  there  was  no  alterna¬ 
tive  except  to  continue  with  the  situation  as  it  had  been  before  the 
consultations  took  place.”  Therefore,  Mr.  Dulles  asked  “to  re-submit 
the  proposal  of  his  delegation,  which  provided  for  approval  of  the 
draft  agreements  at  the  current  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  future  determination  of  the  ‘States  directly  con¬ 
cerned.’  ”  (GA(I/2),  Fourth  Committee ,  Ft.  II,  page  201) 

After  some  discussion  the  Sub-Committee  adopted  the  United 
States  proposal,  by  thirteen  votes  for,  three  against,  and  one  absten¬ 
tion,  to  the  effect  that  the  following  recommendation  be  incorporated 
into  the  Report  of  the  Rapporteur  to  the  General  Assembly : 

“Approval  of  any  terms  of  trusteeship  by  this  session  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  should  be  on  the  following  understanding  with  respect 
to  ‘States  directly  concerned’ : 

“All  Members  of  the  United  Nations  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  with  reference  to  the  terms  of  trusteeship  now 
proposed  to  the  General  Assembly  for  approval.  There  has,  however, 
been  no  specification  by  the  General  Assembly  of  ‘States  directly  con¬ 
cerned’  in  relation  to  the  proposed  Trust  Territories.  Accordingly,  the 
General  Assembly,  in  approving  the  terms  of  trusteeship  does  not  pre¬ 
judge  the  question  of  what  States  are  or  are  not  ‘directly  concerned’ 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  79.  It  recognizes  that  no  State  has 
waived  or  prejudiced  its  right  hereafter  to  claim  to  be  such  a  ‘State 
directly  concerned’  in  relation  to  approval  of  subsequently  proposed 
trusteeship  agreements  and  any  alteration  or  amendment  of  those 
now  approved  and  that  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  future 
with  reference  to  such  matters  may  be  subject  to  later  determination.” 
(GA(I/2),  Plenary,  page  1546) 

The  United  States  statement  was  incorporated  into  the  supplemen¬ 
tary  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  which  dealt  solely  with  the  question 
of  “States  directly  concerned”  as  raised  in  the  preambles  of  the  draft 
agreements  (GA(I/2) ,  Fourth  Committee ,  Ft.  /,  pages  301-304,  annex 
22 a).  The  plenary  committee  on  December  11  approved  the  supple¬ 
mentary  report  in  toto  for  inclusion  in  its  own  Report  to  the  General 
Assembly  {ibid.,  pages  158  ff.,  and  GA(I/2),  Plenary ,  pages  1540- 
1557,  annex  72). 
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The  General  Assembly  debated  the  Report  on  December  13  ( ibid ., 
pages  1264  IF.)  and  the  proposed  trusteeship  agreements  were  ap¬ 
proved  (ibid.,  pages  1287-1288).  Texts  of  the  eight  trusteeship  agree¬ 
ments  (Western  Samoa,  Tanganyika,  Ruanda-Urundi,  The  Cameroons 
under  British  Administration,  The  Cameroons  under  French  Admin¬ 
istration,  Togoland  under  British  Administration,  Togoland  under 
French  Administration,  and  New  Guinea)  may  be  found  in  United 
Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  Sec¬ 
ond  Part,  Supplement  No.  5,  Text  of  Agreements  for  Trust  Territories. 
Text  of  the  resolution  on  trusteeship  agreements,  adopted  on  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  is  found  in  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General 
Assembly,  First  Session,  Second  Part,  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  during  the  Second  Part  of  the  First  Session,  23 
October-16  December,  pages  122  and  123;  text  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  14  regarding  the 
organization  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  may  be  found  ibid.,  page  123. 

For  documentation  relating  to  the  elections  to  membership  in  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  see  pages  117  tf. 


711.47/12-546  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  Australia 

(Butler) 

top  secret  Washington,  December  9,  1946 — 10  a.  m. 

273.  From  Hickerson.  Reurtel  299,  Dec.  5.83  Delay  informing  you 
regarding  Manus  caused  by  shortage  personnel  resulting  from  CFM 
and  UN  activities  and  is  regretted. 

During  Evatt’s  visit  to  Dept  he  did  raise  question  of  joint  rights  of 
use  of  Manus  in  exchange  for  similar  Australian  rights  at  Guam.  This 
was  and  is  unacceptable  to  both  State  and  Navy  Depts.  However,  we 
offered  Evatt  such  rights  at  Canton  and  American  Samoa  in  exchange 
for  similar  rights  at  Manus.  On  Mar  14  we  handed  Australian  Em¬ 
bassy  a  preliminary  draft  of  a  suggested  base  agreement  for  Manus. 
Please  inform  Evatt  that  at  any  time  convenient  to  Aust  Gov  we  would 
be  happy  to  enter  into  discussions  here  in  Washington  with  a  view  to 
early  agreement  our  use  Manus  and  that  we  are  prepared  include  in 
agreement  provision  for  similar  Aust  use  Canton  and  Samoa.  A  copy 
of  our  proposal  was  sent  to  Canberra  under  cover  secret  letter  dated 
Mar  18. 

You  are  informed  in  strictest  secrecy  that  the  Navy  Dept  plans  to 
withdraw  completely  from  Manus  within  a  few  months.  The  Navy 


Not  printed. 
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does  not  consider  maintenance  of  facilities  in  Manus  of  significant  im¬ 
portance  to  US.  Nevertheless  we  are  still  prepared  to  enter  into  agree¬ 
ment  outlined  above  provided  the  US  is  not  obligated  financially  at 
Manus.84  [Hickerson.] 

Acheson 

890.0146/12-746 

Memorandum  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson )  to 

President  Truman 

[Washington,]  December  11,  1946. 

I  am  forwarding  herewith,  for  your  information,  the  translation  of 
a  note  from  the  Soviet  Embassy  dated  December  7,  1946.  The  Soviet 
Government  expresses  the  view  in  this  note  that  the  question  of 
trusteeship  over  the  islands  formerly  under  Japanese  mandate,  as  well 
as  over  any  Japanese  islands,  must  be  considered  by  the  Allied  Powers 
in  the  peace  settlement  in  regard  to  Japan. 

Dean  Acheson 

[Annex — Translation] 

The  Charge  of  the  Soviet  Union  (Orekhov)  to  the  Acting  Secretary 

of  State 

Washington,  December  7,  1946. 

Sir  :  With  reference  to  your  note  of  November  6  last,  in  which  it 
was  communicated  that  the  United  States  of  America  is  ready  to  place 
under  trusteeship  the  islands  which  are  under  Japanese  mandate  and 
for  which  the  United  States  will  be  the  administering  authority,  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  of  the  following : 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  to  study  the  given 
question  and  the  “Draft  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the  Japanese  Man¬ 
dated  Islands"’  which  was  presented  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  prepared  to  take  into  account  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  connection  with  this  question,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  considers  it  necessary  to  express  its  view  that  the 
question  of  trusteeship  over  the  islands  formerly  under  Japanese  man¬ 
date,  as  well  as  over  any  Japanese  islands,  must  be  considered  by  the 
Allied  Powers  in  the  peace  settlement  in  regard  to  Japan. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  my  very  high  esteem  for  you. 

F.  Orekhov 

84  The  substance  of  this  instruction  was  communicated  to  the  Australian  De¬ 
partment  of  External  Affairs  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Canberra  in  a  third  person 
note  dated  December  12  (811.24590/12-1246).  The  Department  was  so  informed 
in  telegram  305,  December  12,  from  Canberra  (711.47/12-1246). 
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890.0146/12-2446 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  C  onversation,  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss) 

[Washington,]  December  24, 1946. 

Subject:  British  Comments  on  Our  Proposed  Trusteeship  Agree¬ 
ment  for  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands 

Mr.  Balfour  called  me  and  said  that  he  had  looked  into  the  above 
subject  since  I  called  him  yesterday.  He  found  that  the  Embassy  had 
been  informed  that  as  of  December  12  the  Foreign  Office  was  urgently 
engaged  in  obtaining  the  informal  views  of  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Chiefs  of  Stalf.  He  said  that  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  issues  involved  he  thought  it  unlikely  that  British  views  could  be 
formulated  by  the  first  of  the  year  and  that  he  hoped  we  could  defer 
presenting  the  draft  agreement  to  the  Security  Council  until  we  had 
received  a  further  communication  from  the  Embassy. 

I  asked  Mr.  Balfour  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  obtain  from  the 
Foreign  Office  an  estimate  of  just  when  we  could  anticipate  receiving 
their  views,  pointing  out  that  we  might  find  it  undesirable  to  delay 
very  long  although  I  felt  sure  we  would  be  glad  to  accommodate  the 
Embassy  by  delaying  for  a  few  days  after  the  first  of  the  year  if  the 
British  views  were  to  be  obtainable  by  that  time.  He  agreed  to  find 
out  immediately  the  date  when  the  Embassy  would  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  us  with  the  British  comments. 


UNITED  STATES  POLICY  AT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  REGULATION  OF  ARMAMENTS  AND 
COLLECTIVE  SECURITY:  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CON¬ 
TROL  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY;  REGULATION  OF  CON¬ 
VENTIONAL  ARMAMENTS ;  EFFORTS  TOWARD  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  PLACING  ARMED  FORCES  AT  THE  DISPOSAL 
OF  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL;  SOVIET  RESOLUTIONS 
REGARDING  THE  PRESENCE  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  MEMBERS  ON  NON-EX¬ 
ENEMY  TERRITORY1 * 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Files  s 

Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Department  of  /State  3 

[Extract] 

secret  [Washington,]  December  1,  1945. 

Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 


ATOMIC  ENERGY 

We  recognize  that  the  application  of  recent  scientific  discoveries 
to  the  methods  and  practice  of  war  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  man¬ 
kind  means  of  destruction  hitherto  unknown,  against  which  there  can 
be  no  adequate  military  defense,  and  in  the  employment  of  which  no 
single  nation  can  in  fact  have  a  monopoly. 

We  are  aware  that  the  only  complete  protection  for  the  civilized 
world  from  the  destructive  use  of  scientific  knowledge  lies  in  the 
prevention  of  war.  No  system  of  safeguards  that  can  be  devised  will  of 
itself  provide  an  effective  guarantee  against  production  of  atomic 
weapons  by  a  nation  bent  on  aggression.  Nor  can  we  ignore  the  possi- 

1  Regarding  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  atomic  energy  in  1945,  see 
Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  ii,  pp.  1  ft.  For  extensive  information  on  the  formu¬ 
lation  and  execution  of  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  the  international 
control  of  atomic  energy,  see  Richard  G.  Hewlett  and  Oscar  E.  Anderson,  Jr.,  The 
New  World ,  1939-1946:  A  History  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion,  vol.  i.  (University  Park,  Pennsylvania:  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Press,  1962).  Chapters  15  and  16  are  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the 
present  compilation.  For  documentation  on  aspects  of  United  States  policy  with 
respect  to  atomic  energy  other  than  international  control,  see  pp.  1197  ff.  For  docu¬ 
mentation  on  United  States  national  security  policy,  see  pp.  1110  ff.  For  documen¬ 
tation  on  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  respect  to  atomic  energy,  see  vol. 
vi,  pp.  691-817  passim. 

a  Lot  64D563,  files  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff,  Department  of  State,  1947-1953. 

a  For  other  extracts  from  this  memorandum  and  a  description  of  it  as  a  whole, 
see  p.  1134. 
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bility  of  the  development  of  other  weapons,  or  of  new  methods  of 
warfare,  which  may  constitute  as  great  a  threat  to  civilization  as  the 
military  use  of  atomic  energy. 

We  believe  that  the  fruits  of  scientific  research  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  nations,  and  that  freedom  of  investigation  and  free  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  are  essential  to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  In 
pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  basic  scientific  information  essential  to 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  has  already 
been  made  available  to  the  world.  It  is  our  intention  that  all  further 
information  of  this  character  that  may  become  available  from  time  to 
time  shall  be  similarly  treated.  We  trust  that  other  nations  will  adopt 
the  same  policy,  thereby  creating  an  atmosjihere  of  reciprocal  con¬ 
fidence  in  which  political  agreement  and  cooperation  will  flourish. 

The  military  exploitation  of  atomic  energy  depends,  in  large  part, 
upon  the  same  methods  and  processes  as  would  be  required  for  indus¬ 
trial  uses.  We  are  not  convinced  that  the  spreading  of  the  specialized 
information  regarding  the  practical  application  of  atomic  energy, 
before  it  is  possible  to  devise  effective,  reciprocal,  and  enforceable 
safeguards  acceptable  to  all  nations,  would  contribute  to  a  constructive 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  atomic  bomb.  On  the  contrary  we  think 
it  might  have  the  opposite  effect.  We  are,  however,  prepared  to  share, 
on  a  reciprocal  basis  with  others  of  the  United  Nations,  detailed  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  practical  industrial  application  of  atomic 
energy  just  as  soon  as  effective  enforceable  safeguards  against  its  use 
for  destructive  purposes  can  be  devised. 

In  order  to  attain  the  most  effective  means  of  entirely  eliminating 
the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes  and  promoting  its 
widest  use  for  industrial  and  humanitarian  purposes,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  a  Commission  should  be 
set  up  under  the  United  Nations  Organization  to  prepare  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  submission  to  the  Organization.  The  Commission  should  be 
instructed  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  dispatch  and  should  be  author¬ 
ized  to  submit  recommendations  from  time  to  time  dealing  with  sepa¬ 
rate  jihases  of  its  work.  In  particular  the  Commission  should  make 
specific  proposals:  (a)  For  extending  between  all  nations  the  ex¬ 
change  of  basic  scientific  information  for  peaceful  ends;  (&)  for  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure  its  use  only  for 
peaceful  purposes;  (e)  for  the  elimination  from  national  armaments 
of  atomic  weapons  and  of  all  other  major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass 
destruction ;  and  ( d )  for  effective  safeguards  by  way  of  inspection  and 
other  means  to  protect  complying  states  against  the  hazards  of  viola¬ 
tions  and  evasions. 

Our  declaration  of  willingness  to  exchange  immediately  the  basic 
scientific  information  and  our  plans  for  the  setting  up  of  a  Commis- 
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sion  under  United  Nations  sponsorship  have  been  sent  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  to  members  of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  SECURITY 

The  United  Nations.  Faced  with  the  terrible  realities  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  science  to  destruction,  we  realize  more  urgently  than 
before  the  overwhelming  need  to  maintain  the  rule  of  law  among 
nations  and  to  banish  the  scourge  of  war  from  the  earth.  This  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  giving  wholehearted  support  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization,  and  by  consolidating  and  extending  its  authority, 
thus  creating  conditions  of  mutual  trust  in  which  all  peoples  will  be 
free  to  devote  themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace.  It  is  our  firm  resolve 
to  work  without  reservation  to  achieve  those  ends. 

Using  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  as  a  basis,  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  agreed  upon  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  upon 
the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  which  is  annexed 
to  the  Charter.4  The  Charter  was  presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  July  2,  1945 ;  the  Senate,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  gave 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  on  July  28.  The  President  on  Au¬ 
gust  8  signed  the  formal  document  by  which  he  ratified  the  Charter.  On 
that  date  the  instrument  of  ratification  was  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  thereby  the  United  States  Government 
became  the  first  to  complete  action  necessary  to  bring  the  Charter  into 
force.  The  Charter  was  proclaimed  in  force  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  October  24,  1945,  after  ratifications  had  been  deposited  by  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  states.  It  thus  became  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations. 

The  objectives  of  the  Charter  are  to  maintain  international  peace — 
by  force,  if  necessary;  to  settle  international  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  and  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  interna¬ 
tional  law ;  to  remove  the  economic  and  social  causes  of  international 
conflict  and  unrest ;  to  promote  world-wide  progress  and  better  stand¬ 
ards  of  living ;  and  to  achieve  universal  respect  for  and  observance  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  men  and  women— 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  language,  or  religion. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Conference  the  United  Nations  agreed  to 
establish  a  Preparatory  Commission,  consisting  of  one  representative 
from  each  signatory  to  the  Charter,  for  the  purpose  of  making  pro¬ 
visional  arrangements  for  the  first  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  the 
Trusteeship  Council ;  for  the  establishment  of  the  Secretariat ;  and  for 
the  convening  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  The  functions 

4  For  documentation  on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference,  see  Foreign  Relations, 
1944,  vol.  i,  pp.  713  ff.  For  documentation  on  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  see 
ibid.,  1945,  vol.  i,  pp.  1  ff. 
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and  powers  of  the  Preparatory  Commission,  when  it  is  not  in  session, 
are  exercised  by  an  Executive  Committee  of  fourteen  members.  The 
United  States  is  represented  on  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  in  London  from  August  16  to  Oc¬ 
tober  27,  1945  and  drew  up  a  report  covering  the  above-mentioned 
points.  The  report  is  now  being  considered  by  the  United  Nations 
Preparatory  Commission,  on  which  fifty-one  nations  are  represented, 
which  convened  in  London  on  November  24, 1945.® 

The  Preparatory  Commission  will  not  deal  with  the  political  and 
economic  problems  awaiting  action  by  the  United  Nations.  It  will 
complete  the  preparatory  planning  that  is  required  to  enable  the 
United  Nations  to  organize  itself  in  order  to  deal  promptly  with 
these  problems.  The  Commission  will  review  the  recommendations  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  adopt  its  own  report  and  then  call  into 
session  the  first  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  scheduled  to 
complete  its  work  in  from  three  to  four  weeks.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  has  recommended  that  the  Commission  convene  the  first  As¬ 
sembly  in  London  between  January  2  and  January  7,  1946,  in  order 
that  the  United  Nations  Organization  may  begin  functioning  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

We  believe  that  the  Charter  constitutes  a  solid  structure  upon  which 
the  United  Nations  can  build  a  better  world.  With  all  our  might  we 
intend  to  back  our  obligations  and  commitments  under  the  Charter. 
Our  action  thus  far  is  indicative  of  our  policy  of  wholehearted  coopera¬ 
tion  and  leadership  to  make  effective  the  new  International  Organiza¬ 
tion.  By  proposing  that  the  United  Nations  Organization  appoint  a 
commission  to  consider  the  subject  of  atomic  energy,  we  demonstrate 
our  confidence  in  that  Organization  as  an  effective  instrumentality  for 
world  cooperation  and  world  peace. 

Transitional  Security  Arrangements.  The  United  Nations  Organi¬ 
zation  will  be  unable  to  bring  force  to  bear  to  maintain  peace  until 
the  conclusion  and  ratification  of  special  agreements  between  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  and  members  of  the  Organization  for  the  provision  of 
armed  forces,  assistance,  and  facilities.  The  Security  Council  will 
determine  when  sufficient  of  these  agreements  have  come  into  effect 
to  enable  it  to  act  in  enforcement  matters.  The  Charter  provides  that, 
pending  the  coming  into  force  of  these  agreements,  the  parties  to  the 
Moscow  Four-Nation  Declaration  of  October  30,  1943,®  and  France 
shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  Declaration,  consult 
with  one  another  and  as  occasion  requires  with  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  with  a  view  to  such  joint  action  on  behalf  of  the  Or- 

5  For  documentation  on  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  i,  pp.  1433  fit. 

6  For  text,  see  ilyid.,  1943,  vol.  i,  pp.  755-756. 
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ganization  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
international  peace  and  security. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  Government  in  accordance  with  the  Charter, 
that  action  in  relation  to  enemy  states  shall  be  taken  or  authorized  by 
the  governments  having  responsibility  for  such  action,  until  those 
governments  give  the  United  Nations  Organization  responsibility  in 
this  respect  and  the  Organization  accepts  that  responsibility. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  . 


10  Files  :  7  USGA/GEN/1  » 

Position  Paper  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Security 

Affairs 

secret  [Washington,]  December  28,  1945. 

1.  Traffic  in  Arms 

THE  PROBLEM 

In  view  of  the  reported  intention  on  the  part  of  the  British  Dele¬ 
gation  to  urge  consideration  of  controls  for  the  international  traffic 
in  arms  at  the  first  part  of  the  First  Session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
what  position  should  the  United  States  be  prepared  to  take  ? 

DISCUSSION 

Article  11  of  the  Charter  permits  the  General  Assembly  to  “con¬ 
sider  .  .  .  the  principles  governing  disarmanent  and  the  regulation 
of  armaments.”  This  authority  is  believed  to  be  broad  enough  to  in¬ 
clude  such  subjects  as  limitation,  reduction  of  armaments,  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  level  for  armaments,  as  well  as  controls  for  governing 
the  international  traffic  in  arms.  The  provisional  agenda  for  the  first 
part  of  the  First  Session  is  composed  of  organizational  matters  with 
provision  made  for  introduction  of  substantive  matters  of  urgent  im¬ 
portance.  Although  the  urgency  of  the  arms  traffic  question  is  debat¬ 
able  in  the  light  of  the  array  of  organizational  details  that  must  be 
disposed  of  at  the  first  part,  it  is  unquestionably  a  problem  of  im¬ 
mediate  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security.  The  existence  of  huge  stockpiles  of  arms  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  combined  with  the  lack  of  an  international  agreement 
concerning  their  diversion  or  even  a  declaration  of  principles  relating 

T  “10  Files”  is  the  short  title  for  the  Reference  and  Documents  Section  of  the 
Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

8  The  USGA  series  consists  of  twenty-nine  position  papers  prepared  in  various 
divisions  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  on  subjects  with  which  the 
General  Assembly  was  expected  to  concern  itself. 
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to  their  use  may  well  increase  in  number  and  complexity  the  political 
and  military  problems  confronting  the  United  Nations  Organization 
when  it  completes  its  organizational  work  and  can  undertake  the 
study  of  such  problems.  As  the  traffic  in  arms  is  a  phase  of  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  armaments  of  immediate  interest  to  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  as  exporters  or  importers  of  arms,  it  would  be 
especially  appropriate  for  the  General  Assembly  to  deal  with  this 
matter.  The  proposed  committee  structure  of  the  General  Assembly 
provides  that  the  Political  and  Security  Committee  shall  include 
within  its  province  the  regulation  of  armaments,  and  this  Committee, 
when  organized,  could  undoubtedly  proceed  to  consider  proposals  for 
the  regulation  of  the  arms  traffic.  However,  a  directive  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  this  Committee,  as  possibly  contemplated  by  the 
British,  might  serve  the  purpose  of  accelerating  international  action 
in  this  field. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  POSITION 

The  United  States  Delegation  should  lend  sympathetic  support  to 
a  proposal  at  an  appropriate  time  during  the  first  part  for  the  study 
of  the  problems  of  peace  and  security  arising  out  of  the  international 
traffic  in  arms  so  that  general  proposals  might  be  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  regulation  of  this  traffic. 

In  the  event  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  the  current  views  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  supervision  of  arms  manufac¬ 
ture  and  traffic,  the  Delegation  should  adopt,  pending  the  formulation 
of  definitive  proposals  by  this  Government,  a  tentative  position  along 
the  lines  of  the  attached  draft. 


[Annex] 

[Washington,  December  22, 1945.] 
I.  With  respect  to  the  supervision  of  arms  manufacture  and  traffic. 

A.  The  registering  of  manufacturers,  importers,  and  exporters ;  the 
licensing  of  each  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  in  or  out  of  a  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  the  publishing  of  statistics  comprise  the  minimum  of  what 
is  involved  in  international  agreement  in  this  field.  These  matters  are 
relatively  non-controversial  and,  in  view  of  existing  American  legis¬ 
lation,  the  position  of  this  Government  is  already  determined. 

B.  Recommendation  V  adopted  at  Mexico  City  states  that  “It  is 
highly  desirable  that  governments  exercise  a  complete  control  over 
the  production  and  distribution  of  armaments,  thus  eliminating  the 
profit  motive  in  the  traffic  in  arms.” 8  9  This  expresses  a  rather  widely 

8  For  the  full  text  of  the  resolution,  see  Report  of  the  Delegation  of  the  United 

States  of  America  to  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace,  Mexico  City,  February  21-March  8,  19^5,  Department  of  State  Publication 
£497  (Washington,  1946),  p.  69. 
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held  view.  However  it  carried  implications  for  relations  between  gov¬ 
ernment  and  business  which  would  be  difficult  for  this  Government 
to  enact  into  legislation.  Thought  should  be  given,  therefore,  to  the 
character  of  internal  controls  which  might  be  both  practicable  and 
effective  in  the  American  case. 

C.  The  circumstances  in  which  exports  of  arms  and  munitions 
should  be  prohibited  involve  both  national  and  international  policy. 
We  shall  insist  on  remaining  free  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  impose 
prohibitions  by  virtue  of  our  own  unilateral  action  (e.g.,  the  Joint 
Kesolutions  of  January  31, 1922,  November  4, 1939,  and  July  2, 1940)  ; 
and,  also  we  shall  be  under  treaty  obligations  in  old  and  new  forms, 
to  impose  prohibitions  in  certain  circumstances  (e.g.,  the  Cuban  treaty, 
the  peace  treaties,  the  charter  of  the  international  organization) .  How¬ 
ever,  this  issue  arises  most  immediately  in  connection  with  the 
negotiation  of  international  agreements  other  than  one  concerning 
supervision  of  arms  manufacture  and  traffic.  The  only  concern  is  that 
the  machinery  of  control  be  sufficiently  adaptable  to  be  of  use  in  the 
various  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  it  and 
is  more  directly  dependent  on  domestic  legislation  than  it  is  on  an 
international  agreement  for  supervising  arms  manufacture  and  traffic. 


IO  Files  :  USGA/GEN/3 

Position  Paper  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Security 

Affairs 

secret  [Washington,  December  28,  1945.] 

4.  Special  Agreements  To  Provide  Forces 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Is  the  United  States  willing  to  give  real  power  of  enforcement  to 
the  Security  Council  ?  If  so,  what  is  its  attitude  concerning  the  special 
agreements  to  provide  forces  ? 

discussion 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  support  full-heartedly  the 
United  Nations.  To  doubt  that  is  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  as  Mr.  Truman  further  spelled  out  the 
policy,  “We  must  fulfill  the  military  obligations  which  we  are  under¬ 
taking  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  Organization.”  (Navy 
Day  Speech,  October  27,  1945). 10 

The  priority  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  agreements  has  always 

10  For  text,  see  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Harry  S. 
Truman,  1945  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1961),  p.  431,  or  De¬ 
partment  of  State  Bulletin,  October  28, 1945,  p.  653. 
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been  recognized  since,  even  prior  to  Dumbarton  Oaks,  the  United 
States  position  has  been  that  the  Security  Council,  “as  soon  as  it 
comes  into  existence,  should  initiate  the  formulation  of  plans  for,  and 
the  negotiation  of,  such  an  agreement  .  .  .”  (ISO  55  of  August  17, 
1944). 11  SWNCC  agreed  that  “An  important  problem  immediately 
facing  the  Security  Council  and  the  Military  Staff  Committee  will 
be  the  preparation  and  negotiation  of  agreements”  (SWNCC  219  of 
November  8,  1945). 12  However,  because  of  the  far-reaching  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  special  agreements  set  forth  in  Article  43,  the  present 
feeling  is  that  actual  “negotiations  regarding  special  agreements 
cannot  be  initiated  until  substantial  preparations  have  been  carried 
out.”  (Preco  115  of  September  27, 1945) . 11 

An  examination  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  negotiation  of 
the  special  agreements,  under  consideration  in  the  Department  since 
1942,  discloses  that  the  Army  and  Navy  have  generally  worked  on 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  agreements.  For  instance,  the  United 
States’  present  position  against  an  international  force  results,  in  part, 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  statement  that  “To  maintain  such  a 
denationalized,  integrated  force  as  a  military  entity  on  an  effective 
footing,  would  involve  serious  technical  difficulty  [ difficulties ].” 
(Admiral  Leahy  13  to  the  Secretary,  ISO  [to  the  Secretary  of  State] 
18  of  March  28,  1944)  J1  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  problem  is 
now  under  further  consideration  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

PROPOSED  U.S.  POSITION 

(Answering  ad  seriatim  the  questions  raised  in  Mr.  Notter’s 14  memo¬ 
randum  of  November  29, 1945) . 11 

1.  When  and  how  should  the  Security  Council  initiate  the  negotia¬ 
tion  on  the  special  agreements  ? 

There  must  be  an  early  consideration  of  the  negotiation  of  the  special 
agreements  since  their  conclusion  is  prerequisite  to  the  effective  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  Security  Council.  A  satisfactory  procedure  would  be 
for  the  Security  Council,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Military  Staff 
Committee, 

1.  to  decide  what  should  be  the  total  pool  of  forces, 

11  Not  printed. 

13  Not  printed.  Regarding  the  role  of  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  formulation  of  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  United  Nations 
forces,  see  footnote  73,  p.  754. 

13  Fleet  Adm.  William  D.  Leahy,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  United  States  Army  and  Navy ;  the  President’s  Representative  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

14  IJarley  A.  Notter,  Adviser,  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs. 
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2.  to  initiate  the  negotiations  between  itself  and  the  Permanent 
Members, 

3.  to  draw  up  the  remaining  special  agreements  including  therein, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  only  those  forces  which  the  Member  states  had 
already  indicated  a  willingness  to  contribute.  Some  small  states  may 
contribute  no  forces,  but  only  facilities,  a  port  or  an  airfield. 

A  satisfactory  form  for  the  agreements  wmuld  be  for  each  Member 
or  group  of  Members  to  sign  an  identical  general  agreement  with  the 
Security  Council,  followed  by  an  individual,  separate  Annex  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  specific  forces  or  facilities  or  both.  The  terms  of  each 
Annex  would  be  dependent  upon  the  overall  strategic  situation  and 
upon  the  military  capacity  of  the  signatory  Member  or  groups  of 
Members. 

2.  Should  the  United  States  specify  that  the  initiation  of  agree¬ 
ments  should  be  among  the  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security 
Council  first  and  then  among  all  other  states,  or  groups  of  other  states  ? 

Yes,  the  United  States  should  support  this  procedure.  While  no 
special  proviso  to  this  effect  need  be  included  in  the  special  agreements, 
there  should  be  an  informal  understanding  among  the  Permanent 
Members  of  the  Security  Council. 

3.  Should  the  agreements  be  negotiated  directly  between  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  and  Members  or  groups  of  Members,  or  first  among 
groups  of  Members  and  then  between  the  Council  and  the  groups  of 
Members  ? 

The  United  States  takes  no  strong  position  in  this  connection.  How¬ 
ever,  it  does  feel  that  the  agreement  should  be  signed  with  groups  of 
Members  only  when  those  Members  themselves  suggest  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  when  a  group 
of  Members  sign  an  agreement,  an  Amendment  to  the  terms  of  that 
agreement  with  one  Member  may,  constitutionally,  require  the  assent 
of  the  other  signatory  Members. 

4.  Should  the  United  States  approve  or  disapprove  inauguration  of 
negotiation  by  a  specified  date,  say  July,  1946  ? 

The  United  States  should  not  support  any  specific  target  date,  but 
should  stress  speed. 

5.  Should  we  insist  upon  negotiating  full  agreements  covering  all 
categories  of  forces  and  implements  of  war  or  should  we  favor  making 
a  series  of  agreements,  the  first,  for  example,  to  concern  Air  Forces? 

The  United  States  should  support  the  initial  negotiation  of  the  full 
agreements,  but  with  provisions  therein  for  amendment. 

6.  Should  we  approve  or  disapprove  preparations  for  the  regulation 
of  armaments  concurrent  with  the  foregoing  negotiations? 

Preparations  for  the  regulation  of  armaments  may  be  made  con¬ 
currently  with,  but  not  dependent  upon,  the  foregoing  negotiations. 
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Although  we  strongly  believe  that  armaments  should  be  regulated, 
we  do  not  believe  that  armaments  can  be  effectively  regulated  until  the 
special  agreements,  at  least  those  between  the  Security  Council  and 
the  Permanent  Members,  have  been  concluded  and  the  security  system 
is  under  way  that  is  envisaged  in  the  United  Nations  Charter. 


IO  Files  :  USGA/la/AECom/29 

United  States  Delegation  Position  Pager 
secret  [London,]  January  2,  1916. 

The  Voting  Procedure  of  the  Atomic  Energt  Commission 

The  Moscow  Resolution  18  is  silent  on  the  ways  in  which  the  proposed 
atomic  energy  commission  shall  reach  its  decisions  or  take  any  action. 
Its  powers  are  of  course  only  advisory  but  there  must  be  some  estab¬ 
lished  method  of  arriving  at  the  reports  and  recommendations  which 
it  is  required  to  make. 

The  “Suggested  Manner  of  Reaching  Decisions  in  the  Commission” 
(Document  No.  13  in  the  book  for  the  Moscow  discussions) 19  provided 
that  on  procedural  matters  decision  should  be  reached  by  a  majority, 
but  that  on  substantive  recommendations  no  formal  vote  should  be 
taken;  if  unanimous  approval  could  not  be  obtained  for  them,  full 
reports  of  the  various  views  should  be  forwarded  to  the  General 
Assembly.  It  is  not  revealed  in  the  Moscow  Resolution  whether  this 
was  acceptable  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  question  is  now  raised  whether  the  placing  of  the  commission 
under  the  Security  Council  instead  of  the  General  Assembly  calls 
for  any  reconsideration  of  the  suggested  method  of  handling  this 
problem,  or  whether  it  is  acceptable  as  it  stands. 

Having  the  commission  report  directly  to  the  Security  Council 
rather  than  to  the  General  Assembly  means  that  the  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  are  assured  of  a  veto  over  any  final  action  taken 
on  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  commission.  Hence,  so  far  as 
these  powers  are  concerned,  it  would  not  seem  to  matter  very  much 

18  The  resolution  under  reference  is  that  on  atomic  energy  contained  in  the  Com¬ 
munique  of  the  Moscow  Tripartite  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers,  December, 
1945  ;  for  text,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  ii,  p.  822.  For  additional  documen¬ 
tation  on  that  conference,  see  ibid.,  pp.  560  ff.  On  January  6,  1946,  Ernest  Bevin. 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  transmitted  the  resolution  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United  Nations  on 
behalf  of  the  governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet 
Union,  France,  China,  and  Canada.  The  sponsoring  nations  requested  that  it  he 
placed  upon  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly.  (United  Nations,  Official  Rec¬ 
ords  of  the  General  Assembly.  First  Session,  First  Part,  Plenary  Meetings,  p.  257. 
Hereafter  cited  as  GA(I/1),  Plenary.) 

10  Not  printed. 
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how  the  commission  arrived  at  its  decisions.  In  fact  it  would  seem 
advisable  to  keep  the  manner  of  action  as  informal  as  possible  in 
order  to  allow  wide  freedom  to  the  commission  in  exploring  all  aspects 
of  the  problem  of  atomic  warfare. 

The  only  new  question  that  arises  is  concerned  with  the  provision 
for  making  public  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  commis¬ 
sion.  Paragraph  II  (A)  of  the  Resolution  provides  that  the  commission 
“shall  submit  its  reports  and  recommendations  to  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  such  reports  and  recommendations  shall  be  made  public  unless 
the  Security  Council  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  security,  otherwise 
directs.”  This  is  a  more  generous  provision  than  it  appears  at  first 
sight  since  it  means  that  the  Security  Council  cannot  prevent  the 
reports  and  recommendations  of  the  commission  from  being  made 
public  unless  at  least  seven  members  including  all  five  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  members  concur  in  such  action.  If  any  one  of  the  five  permanent 
members  should  not  concur,  then  the  Security  Council  cannot  direct 
the  commission  to  refrain  from  making  its  reports  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  public.  In  other  words,  so  long  as  any  single  one  of  the  five 
permanent  members  is  willing  to  have  the  findings  of  the  commission 
made  public,  the  others  cannot  prevent  it. 

This  is  a  very  favorable  provision  from  the  standpoint  of  the  work 
of  the  commission.  It  makes  it  possible  for  the  commission  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  and  make  them  public  even  though  several  great  powers 
are  in  opposition.  It  removes  the  possibility  that  consideration  of  any 
one  question  can  be  blocked  by  a  single  great  power.  The  Commission 
would  be  free  to  explore  the  pros  and  cons  of  all  proposals  and  to 
make  its  findings  public  so  long  as  it  had  the  support  of  at  least  one 
permanent  member  of  the  Council.  If  the  U.S.S.R.  is  prepared  to 
accept  this  arrangement,  the  U.S.  should  also  be  willing  to  do  so. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to 
have  the  commission  make  public  findings  which  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  position  of  the  United  States  on  particular  questions.  For 
example,  the  commission  might  disagree  with  the  position  that  the 
United  States  was  entitled  to  an  especially  favorable  position  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  present  monopoly  of  the  bomb.  But  the  commission  could  do 
no  more  than  make  its  findings  public  and  it  would  not  be  likely  to  do 
so  if  the  United  States  were  antagonized  thereby. 

Some  question  might  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  procedure  for  mak¬ 
ing  public  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  commission  might 
lead  to  the  unwanted  disclosure  of  secret  information  entrusted  to  the 
commission.  Under  the  arrangement  suggested  in  Document  no.  13,  all 
different  viewpoints  on  each  question  dealt  with  by  the  commission 
would  be  reported  on,  and  if  a  single  one  of  the  five  permanent  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Security  Council  should  be  interested  in  having  such  re¬ 
ports  made  public,  there  would  be  no  way  of  stopping  it,  even  though 
it  involved  the  disclosure  of  information  bearing  on  the  security  of  a 
member  state.  If  this  danger  were  a  real  one,  it  might  deter  nations 
from  making  information  available  to  the  commission  and  thus 
obstruct  its  work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  state  is  willing  to  disclose  information  to  the 
commission,  it  would  probably  not  object  to  having  it  made  public  to 
non-member  states.  Generally  speaking,  all  the  states  which  could 
make  use  of  such  information  in  any  important  way  would  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  commission  and  would  thus  come  into  possession  of  it 
through  their  representatives.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  con¬ 
cerned,  any  information  which  it  would  be  willing  to  make  available 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  members  of  the  commission  would  hardly  be 
of  a  kind  that  it  would  want  to  keep  from  non-member  states.  Hence 
the  danger  of  unwanted  disclosure  is  really  very  slight. 

On  the  whole,  the  procedure  for  making  public  the  reports  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  commission  as  contained  in  the  Moscow  Resolu¬ 
tion  seems  both  liberal  and  forward-looking  and  should  receive  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  United  States. 


IO  Flies  :  USGA/la/AECom/30 

United  States  Delegation  Position  Paper 

secret  [London,  January  1946.] 

Terms  of  Reference  of  the  Commission  20 

The  general  purpose  is  to  give  the  Commission  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  in  investigating  all  aspects  of  the  problem  and  in  making 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable.  There  are  no  limits  on  the 
subject  matter  of  its  inquiries,  save  as  the  Security  Council  may  direct 
in  matters  affecting  security.  Aside  from  this  the  Commission  itself 
determines  its  own  program  and  decides  what  is  relevant  to  the 
questions  arising  from  the  discovery  of  atomic  energy. 

There  is  an  implied  obligation  on  the  part  of  all  the  United  Nations 
to  provide  such  information  and  give  such  other  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  on  its  work.  The  success 
of  its  efforts  will  depend  in  large  measure  on  the  degree  of  cooperation 
of  the  various  member  states  in  supplying  such  assistance. 

The  listing  of  the  four  subjects  on  which  the  Commission  is  to  make 


20  This  paper  concerns  itself  with  the  resolution  on  Atomic  Energy  ( Section 
VII)  contained  in  the  Communique  of  the  Moscow  Tripartite  Conference  of  For¬ 
eign  Ministers,  December,  1945 ;  for  full  text  of  the  Communique,  see  Foreign 
Relations,  1945,  vol.  n,  p.  815 ;  for  Section  VII,  see  ibid.,  p.  822. 
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specific  proposals  does  not  exclude  others,  nor  does  it  require  the 
Commission  to  take  these  subjects  up  first  or  in  the  order  mentioned. 
It  is  for  the  Commission  to  decide  the  best  method  of  handling  each 
problem. 

The  first  specific  objective — that  of  “extending  between  all  nations 
the  exchange  of  basic  scientific  information  for  peaceful  ends” — is 
broad  enough  to  include  the  normal  interchange  of  scientists  and 
scientific  knowledge  in  all  fields.  The  term  “basic”  is  not  intended  to 
cover  the  mechanical  or  technical  knowledge  concerning  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  bomb.  While  this  subject  is  not  directly  excluded  from 
the  scope  of  the  Commission’s  work,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  United 
States  is  not  prepared  to  reveal  such  knowledge  until  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  have  been  erected  against  its  misuse.  The  general  purpose 
underlying  this  first  provision  is  to  bring  about  a  resumption  of  nor¬ 
mal  intercourse  among  scholars  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  without 
endangering  the  security  of  any  state. 

The  second  specific  objective — the  “control  of  atomic  energy  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  ensure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes” — is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  ways  whereby  the  fullest  possible  advantage  can  be 
taken  of  the  peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy  without  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  likelihood  of  its  use  for  destructive  purposes.  The  prob¬ 
lem  here  arises  out  of  the  relative  ease  with  which  plants  and  materials 
for  peacetime  use  of  atomic  energy  can  be  converted  into  war  uses. 
The  Commission  is  asked  to  make  proposals  as  to  how  such  conversion 
can  be  subjected  to  effective  control.  The  general  purpose  is  to  retain 
the  widest  potential  employment  of  atomic  energy  in  peace  while 
removing  the  threat  of  atomic  warfare. 

The  third  objective — the  “elimination  from  national  armaments  of 
atomic  weapons  and  of  all  other  major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass 
destruction”— approaches  the  problem  of  international  control 
through  the  method  of  limiting  or  eliminating  the  weapons  them¬ 
selves.  The  major  questions  here  raised  are  whether  elimination  or 
limitation  of  existing  weapons  and  plants  would  remove  the  threat  of 
atomic  warfare,  and  whether  some  stockpiles  and  plants  must  be  kept 
in  existence  in  order  to  provide  adequate  means  of  sanction  against  a 
state  violating  the  terms  of  international  control. 

The  fourth  objective  is  to  find  “effective  safeguards  by  way  of  in¬ 
spection  and  other  means  to  protect  complying  states  against  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  violations  and  evasions”.  Such  safeguards  are  made  necessary 
by  the  exceptional  risks  which  any  nation  would  take  in  refraining 
from  building  up  to  its  full  capacity  to  conduct  atomic  warfare.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  risk,  any  international  limitation  agreement  would  have 
to  include  adequate  means  of  reassuring  the  states  complying  with 
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the  agreement  that  they  would  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  violator  of 
it.  Such  safeguards  might  take  the  form  of  an  inspection  system  de¬ 
signed  to  give  adequate  warning  in  advance  of  any  steps  toward  vio¬ 
lation,  as  well  as  of  sanctions  of  sufficient  force  to  deter  any  potential 
violator.  Because  of  the  possibilities  of  surreptitious  evasions,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  system  of  safeguards  would  seem  to  depend  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  on  the  creation  of  conditions  under  which  all  states  would  have 
a  strong  interest  in  making  the  system  work. 

The  paragraph  proposing  that  the  Commission  should  proceed  by 
“separate  stages”  does  not  mean  that  the  four  objectives  previously 
specified  are  to  be  treated  as  separate  stages  and  each  one  taken  up 
and  completed  before  the  next  one  is  considered.  This  provision  takes 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  setting  up  of  the  essential  conditions  for 
a  workable  system  of  control  cannot  be  accomplished  in  one  stroke,  but 
must  be  undertaken  gradually,  as  confidence  develops.  It  recognizes 
that  successful  international  action  with  respect  to  any  phase  of  the 
problem  is  not  necessarily  a  prerequisite  for  undertaking  affirmative 
action  with  respect  to  other  phases. 

The  final  provision  takes  note  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  atomic 
energy  necessarily  extends  into  fields  already  assigned  to  other  organs 
of  the  United  Nations.  Where  this  is  so,  the  Commission  is  directed 
not  to  infringe  upon  the  responsibilities  of  such  organs  but  to  make 
recommendations  which  can  be  considered  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  their  tasks.  In  line  with  paragraph  II  (a)  dealing  with  the  relations 
of  the  Commission  with  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  such  rec¬ 
ommendations  would  be  transmitted  through  the  Security  Council. 


IO  Files  :  USGA/la/AECom/31 

United  States  Delegation  Position  Paper 
secret  [London,  January  1946.] 

The  Question  of  “Separate  Stages” 

There  has  been  considerable  confusion  about  the  meaning  of  the 
provision  in  the  Moscow  Resolution  stipulating  that  the  work  of  the 
commission  shall  proceed  by  “separate  stages.”  This  provision  comes 
immediately  after  the  list  of  four  subjects  on  which  the  commission 
was  directed  to  make  specific  proposals,  and  it  has  been  assumed  by 
many  people,  including  Senator  Vandenberg,21  that  the  four  subjects 
were  the  separate  stages,  “the  successful  completion  of  each  of  which 
will  develop  the  necessary  confidence  of  the  world  before  the  next 

21  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  United  States  Senator  from  Michigan ;  Representative 
to  the  General  Assembly. 
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stage  is  undertaken”.  The  result  of  this  would  be  that  the  important 
subject  of  safeguards  would  not  be  reached  until  the  other  three,  deal¬ 
ing  with  exchange  of  information,  control  of  atomic  energy,  and  elimi¬ 
nation  of  atomic  weapons  and  other  means  of  mass  destruction,  has 
been  acted  upon.  It  was  thus  foreseen  with  some  uneasiness  by  Senator 
Vandenberg  that  an  exchange  of  information  might  be  proposed 
before  full  security  had  been  achieved  for  the  United  States  through 
the  establishment  of  an  effective  inspection  system. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  term  “separate  stages”  was  not  intended  to 
correspond  to  the  four  subjects  on  which  the  commission  was  specif¬ 
ically  directed  to  make  proposals.  This  is  clear  from  the  text  of  the 
Agreed  Declaration,22  from  which  the  provisions  of  the  Moscow 
Resolution  were  taken  verbatim.  In  the  Agreed  Declaration  the  pro¬ 
vision  about  separate  stages  is  followed  by  another  sentence  to  the 
effect  that  “specifically  it  is  considered  that  the  commission  might  well 
devote  its  attention  first  to  the  wide  exchange  of  scientists  and  of  scien¬ 
tific  information,  and  as  a  second  stage  to  the  development  of  full 
knowledge  concerning  natural  resources  of  raw  materials.”  This  sec¬ 
ond  stage  obviously  does  not  correspond  with  the  second  of  the  four 
subjects  mentioned  above.  Hence  it  can  be  assumed  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  direct  the  commission  to  deal  with  these  four  subjects 
separately,  completing  one  before  the  next  was  undertaken.  The  com¬ 
mission  is  left  quite  free  to  consider  each  subject  in  relation  to  the 
others,  and  in  whatever  order  it  sees  fit.  Senator  Vandenberg  was  so 
assured  by  the  Department  of  State. 

There  is  another  more  serious  issue  bearing  on  the  order  of  the 
work  or  the  commission.  Many  people  take  the  position  that  no  step 
toward  international  control  of  atomic  weapons  should  be  taken  until 
a  system  of  safeguards  satisfactory  to  the  United  States  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  view  holds  that  not  even  the 
normal  exchange  of  general  scientific  information  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  until  an  effective  inspection  system  has  been  assured  in  all 
countries  having  any  capacity  to  produce  bombs.  It  suggests  that  the 
only  kind  of  an  international  control  system  which  the  commission 
can  consider  is  one  which  springs  full-blown  into  existence  all  at  once 
and  does  not  grow  by  gradual  stages. 

This  position  is  not  supported  by  any  statement  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  in  fact  interfere  seriously  with  the  commission’s 
work.  It  is  based  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  our  present  ad- 

22  The  reference  is  to  the  Agreed  Declaration  by  President  Truman,  Prime 
Minister  Attlee  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Prime  Minister  King  of  Canada, 
signed  at  Washington,  November  15,  1945 ;  for  text,  see  Department  of  State 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  (TIAS)  No.  1504,  or  60  Stat.  (pt.  2) 

1479. 
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vantage  in  possessing  bombs  will  continue  indefinitely  and  that  the 
problem  of  international  control  is  merely  that  of  inducing  other 
states  to  accept  our  terms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  advantage  is  only 
a  temporary  one.  Other  states  might  well  prefer  to  wait  until  they 
had  developed  their  own  capacity  to  make  bombs  in  order  to  be 
assured  of  entering  into  any  scheme  of  international  control  on  a 
basis  of  equality  with  the  United  States. 

The  problem  of  finding  effective  safeguards  is  essentially  one  of 
creating  conditions  under  which  all  states  will  have  a  strong  interest 
in  making  a  system  of  international  control  work.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  Agreed  Declaration  and  elsewhere  that  no  system  of  safe¬ 
guards  can  be  certain  to  work  against  a  nation  bent  on  defeating  it. 
The  process  of  setting  up  the  necessary  conditions  will  very  likely 
have  to  be  done  in  stages,  and  it  was  this  fact  which  was  foreseen  in 
the  “separate  stages”  provision  of  the  Agreed  Declaration  and  the 
Moscow  Resolution.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  impression 
were  given  that  this  position  had  now  been  abandoned,  and  that  the 
commission  could  not  consider  any  system  of  international  control 
that  called  for  gradual  steps  of  development.  If  that  body  should  be 
restricted  to  the  consideration  of  schemes  which  would  provide  all 
nations  with  full  safeguards  right  from  the  start,  it  might  well  have 
been  given  an  impossible  task. 


501.BC/1-1146 

The  Department  of  State  to  the  Soviet  Embassy 

secret  Washington,  January  11,  1946.23 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  notes  that  the  United  Nations  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission  in  London  has  endorsed  the  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Committee  whereby  Item  8  on  the  provisional 
agenda  of  the  first  meetings  of  the  Security  Council  will  be  “the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  directive  to  the  Military  Staff  Committee  to  meet  at  a  given 
place  and  date”,  and  that  the  Preparatory  Commission  has  also  ap¬ 
proved  the  language  of  the  directive  itself.  Based  upon  the  present 
plan  to  hold  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  1946,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Security  Council  will  be 
constituted  about  January  15,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  item  on  the  agenda  should  be  reached.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  be  expected  that  the  Military  Staff  Committee  will  be  duly  estab¬ 
lished  and  should  be  holding  its  first  meeting  sometime  between 
January  15  and  January  20. 

**  Drafted  in  the  Division  of  International  Security  Affairs  on  January  3, 1946. 
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Anticipating  that  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Military  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  the  determination  of  its  functions  and  initial  organiza¬ 
tion,  this  Government  has  prepared  a  paper  entitled  The  Functions 
and  Organization  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations ,24  which  sets  forth  the  United  States  views  on  this  subject, 
and  which  is  presented  by  this  Government  in  the  expectation  that  it 
should  prove  a  useful  basis  for  discussion  in  the  early,  organizational 
days  of  the  Committee.  This  paper,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  js 
now  being  circulated  through  military  channels  to  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

This  Government  has  expressed  its  complete  agreement  with  the 
proposal  of  the  British  Government  to  hold  informal  conversations 
in  London,  some  days  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Military  Staff 
Committee,  among  the  five  initial  representations  to  the  Committee.25 
With  this  in  mind,  it  is  planned  to  have  the  United  States  military 
and  naval  representatives  arrive  in  London  in  ample  time  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  suggested  talks. 

In  regard  to  the  form  which  the  permanent  representation  of  the 
five  member  nations  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  should  take,  it 
is  the  view  of  this  Government  that  this  matter  can  be  decided  sub¬ 
sequently.  In  so  far  as  the  United  States  representation  is  concerned, 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  propose  to  appoint  representatives  from  each  of  the 
services  who  will  hold  rank  equivalent  to  the  grade  of  General  or 
Lieutenant  General.  The  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  feel  that  they 
are  unable  to  attend  in  person  the  first  meeting  or  meetings  of  the 
Military  Staff  Committee,  principally  due  to  the  recent  changes  among 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  this  country. 

A  similar  memorandum  has  been  addressed  to  the  French  and 
Chinese  Governments. 


501.BB/1-1146  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

secret  Washington,  January  11, 1946 — 7  p.  m. 

351.  Undel.  1.  In  personal  letter  British  Embassy  has  transmitted 
to  us  communication  from  ForOf,  which  reports  that  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  has  declined  British  invitation  to  take  part  in  preliminary  con- 


24  This  paper  was  later  submitted  to  the  Military  Staff  Committee ;  see  footnote 
46,  p.  734. 

25  The  British  proposal  was  contained  in  a  memorandum  delivered  to  the 
Department  of  State  on  December  13,  1945.  The  United  States  informed  the 
United  Kingdom  of  its  agreement  in  a  memorandum  of  December  29.  (501. BC/ 
12-1345) 
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versations  among  Five  Power  representatives  to  MSC  prior  to 
Committee’s  establishment.  ForOf  telegram  follows: 

“Molotov  has  just  written  to  inform  us  that  under  United  Nations 
Charter,  Article  4T,  the  MSC  is  a  body  whose  activity  is  controlled  by 
the  Security  Council.  The  Government  of  the  USSR  accordingly  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  premature  to  take  up  now  practical  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  Committee’s  activity,  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Security  Council  within  whose  province  matters  of  this  type 
fall.  It  is  the  Soviet  Government’s  view  that  discussion  of  subjects 
referred  to  in  Sir  Archibald  Clark  Kerr’s  letter 26  should  be  in¬ 
augurated  after  the  Security  Council  has  been  set  up  at  prospective 
General  Assembly  session  and  after  the  Council  has  arrived  at  a  de¬ 
cision  on  item  8  of  its  agenda  regarding  the  date  and  place  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  not  to  mention  additional  subjects,  which 
may  come  up  in  the  SC  when  this  question  is  before  it. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Soviet  Government,  therefore,  that  both  for 
reasons  of  procedure  and  substance  the  correct  method  would  be  to 
awTait  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  MS'C’s  establishment  in 
the  Security  Council  before  drawing  up  regulations  of  the  Committee.” 

2.  In  addition,  British  Embassy  has  addressed  to  us  an  aide-memoire 
dated  January  9  27  in  which  hope  is  expressed  that  we  will  request 
from  the  Soviet  Government  through  our  Ambassador,  Moscow,  the 
identity  of  the  Soviet  representatives  to  the  MSC,  and  that  we  will 
inquire  whether  the  Soviet  Government  will  agree  to  have  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  arrive  in  the  UK  by  January  20.  As  a  result  we  have  cabled 
our  Ambassador,  Moscow,  as  follows : 28 

“1.  Memorandum  has  just  been  transmitted  to  Soviet  Embassy 
here,29  informing  latter  that  US  representatives  to  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations  will  hold  rank  equivalent  to  General 
or  Lieutenant  General,  that  Chiefs  of  Staff  will  not  attend  in  person 
the  initial  meetings,  and  that,  based  on  present  time-table,  it  appears 
likely  that  the  Military  Staff  Committee  might  be  established  in  period 
between  January  15  and  January  20. 

2.  Please  inform  ForOf  that  chief  members  of  permanent  US  repre¬ 
sentation  to  Military  Staff  Committee  will  be  General  George  C. 
Kenney,  Lieutenant  General  Matthew  B.  Ridgeway,  and  Admiral 
R.  C.  [A.]  Turner,  all  of  whom  are  now  in  London.  Also,  request 
names  and  ranks  of  Soviet  representatives  to  Military  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee,  and,  if  possible,  ascertain  if  these  representatives  can  arrive 
in  London  about  January  20,  in  order  that  Military  Staff  Committee, 
an  organ  of  importance  under  Charter  which  we  would  like  to  see 


M  Clark  Kerr  was  British  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  letter  under 
reference  was  presumably  identical  with  or  similar  to  the  British  aide-memoire 
presented  to  the  Department  of  State  on  December  13, 1945 ;  the  latter  is  described 
in  the  United  States  note  to  the  Soviet  Embassy,  supra,  and  footnote  25  thereto. 

27  Not  printed. 

25  Telegram  66,  January  12,  to  Moscow. 

29  Supra. 
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established  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Security  Council  has  come 
into  being,  may  be  set  up  without  delay.” 30 

Acheson 


SWNCC  Files  ® 

Memorandum  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  State-W ar-N avy 

C  oordinating  Committee  32 

secret  Washington,  January  15,  1946. 

SWNCC  219/4 

Subject:  TJ.S.  Position  on  Traffic  in  Arms  Phase  of  the  Regulation 
of  Armaments. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  considered  the  paper  on  TJ.S.  position 
on  the  traffic  in  arms  phase  of  the  regulation  of  armaments  (Appen¬ 
dix.),33  approved  by  the  Department  of  State  for  the  guidance  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  and  submit  the  following  comments  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  : 

It  is  believed  that  the  discussion  in  the  Appendix  does  not  emphasize 
that  Article  11  of  the  Charter  provides  that  the  General  Assembly  may 
only  “consider  .  .  .  the  principles  governing  disarmament  and  the 
regulation  of  armaments,  and  may  make  recommendations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  such  principles  to  the  Members  or  to  the  Security  Council  or 
to  both”  whereas  Article  26  charges  the  Security  Council  with  the 
responsibility  of  “formulating,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  .  .  .,  plans  to  be  submitted  to  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  for  the  regulation 
of  armaments.”  From  the  military  point  of  view,  it  is  highly  desir¬ 
able  that  the  United  States  should  clearly  maintain  the  position  that 
while  principles  may  be  discussed  and  recommended  by  the  General 
Assembly,  the  actual  formulation  of  specific  plans  and  proposals  is 
the  function  of  the  Security  Council  acting  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Military  Staff  Committee. 

In  paragraph  C  of  the  Annex  to  Appendix  it  is  proposed  that  the 

30  In  telegram  128  of  January  13,  repeated  to  London  as  telegram  23,  the 
Embassy  in  Moscow  reported  that  a  letter  had  been  addressed  to  Molotov  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  the  present  telegram.  The  Embassy 
in  Moscow  further  reported,  in  telegram  167  of  January  18,  repeated  to  London 
as  telegram  31,  that  Molotov  had  stated  that  the  Soviet  Government  would  send 
representatives  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Red  Army  to  a  conference  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  as  soon  as  the  Security  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  concerning  the  MSC.  (501.BC/1-1346,  1-1846) 

31  Lot  52M45,  the  Files  of  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  which 
are  located  in  the  National  Archives  under  the  administration  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

sa  Regarding  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  State-War-Navy  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee,  see  footnote  73,  p.  754,  and  footnote  3,  p.  1112. 

33  Document  USGA/GEN/1,  December  28, 1945,  p.  716. 
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United  States  “shall  insist  on  remaining  free  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  to  impose  prohibitions  .  .  on  the  export  of  arms  and  muni¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  it  is  highly  desirable  from  a  military  point  of  view 
that  the  United  States  maintain  freedom  as  to  our  rights  to  export 
arms  and  munitions  to  those  nations  with  which  we  may  reach  agree¬ 
ment  in  this  respect.  It  is  recommended  that  such  a  statement  be  in¬ 
cluded,  as  this  point  is  of  particular  importance  to  the  United  States 
in  view  of  our  current  plans  to  provide  arms  and  munitions  to  other 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  Philippine  Commonwealth 
and  to  China.  It  should,  however,  be  provided  to  the  Delegation  as 
supplementary  guidance  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be 
advanced  in  connection  with  a  discussion  on  private  traffic  in  arms 
unless  the  developments  of  such  discussion  clearly  require. 

It  is  desirable  further,  that  the  basic  paper  be  amended  to  indicate 
clearly  that  the  position  defined  therein  is  applicable  to  the  limited 
question  of  private  traffic  in  arms. 

For  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff : 

A.  J.  McFarland 

Brigadier  General ,  V.S.A. 

Secretary 


SWNCC  Piles 

Memorandum,  by  the  Acting  State  Member  of  the  State-VY ar-N avy 
Coordinating  Committee  (H ickerson)  to  the  C ommittee  34 

secret  [Washington,]  January  18, 1946. 

SWNCC  219/5/D 

U.S.  Position  on  Traffic  in  Arms  Phase  of  the  Eegulation  of 

Armaments 

A  memorandum  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  dated  January  14, 
1946  (SM  4717),  which  was  circulated  with  a  note  by  the  Secretaries 
of  the  State- War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  (SWNCC  219/4), 35 
relates  to  a  position  paper,  Traffic  in  Arms  (USGA/Gen/1)  ,36  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  office  for  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  meeting  at  London.  P>elow  are  the  comments  of  this  Office 
together  with  the  reasons  which  make  it  unable  to  approve  in  full  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  : 

1.  This  Office  concurs  in  the  desirability  of  emphasizing  in  this 
paper  the  responsibility  of  the  Security  Council  under  Article  26  of 

34  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Security  Affairs  of  the  Office  of 
Special  Political  Affairs. 

33  Supra. 

36  Ante,  p.  716. 
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the  Charter  in  contradistinction  to  the  General  Assembly’s  functions 
under  Article  11  relating  to  the  regulation  of  armaments.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  is  proposed  to  amend  the  position  paper  by  adding  to  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  section,  “The  United  States  Position”,  a  sen¬ 
tence  as  follows : 

“However,  in  consideration  of  these  subjects  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Assembly’s  jurisdiction  is 
limited  to  ‘principles’  whereas  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Security 
Council,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Military  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  formulate  plans  in  this  field  (See  Article  26) 

2.  This  Office  cannot  concur  in  the  recommendation  that  a  state¬ 
ment  be  included  to  the  effect  that  this  country  “maintain  freedom  as 
to  our  rights  to  export  arms  and  munitions  to  those  nations  with 
which  we  may  reach  agreement  in  this  respect,”  as  it  is  felt  that  the 
addition  of  such  a  statement  would  not  be  necessary  to  protect  such 
rights  in  the  General  Assembly,  but  might  serve  as  an  impediment  to 
the  drafting  of  the  desired  proposals. 

3.  Considering  that  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  munitions  in  some 
states,  notably  the  Soviet  Union  and  Mexico,  is  a  government  monop¬ 
oly,  this  Office  cannot  concur  in  the  suggestion  that  the  arms  traffic 
discussions  be  limited  to  the  private  traffic  in  arms.  The  tentative  posi¬ 
tion  proposed  in  this  paper  indicates  the  advantage  of  establishing 
in  the  various  governments  a  definite  responsibility  for  supervising 
arms  manufacturing  activities,  and  controlling  arms  exports  and  im¬ 
ports,  and  that  an  approach  to  the  various  problems  of  international 
regulation  could  be  achieved  through  uniform  domestic  legislation 
enacted  by  the  various  states.37 


IO  Files  :  USGA/PS  DelMin  2 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation  Members 
Assigned  to  the  Political  ami  Security  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly ,  London ,  January  18 , 19J+6 

SECRET 

A  draft  statement  of  the  United  States  position  with  regard  to  the 
resolution  proposing  the  establishment  of  an  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  was  circulated  to  the  meeting.38 


87  The  international  traffic  in  arms  was  not  considered  by  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  first  session.  Efforts  to  formulate  a  unified  United  States  policy  on  the 
subject  fell  into  abeyance  thereafter.  Regarding  the  status  of  policy  at  mid-year, 
see  document  PGA  D-5,  June  7,  p.  840. 

38  The  draft  has  not  been  found  in  Department  of  State  files.  For  the  text  of 
the  statement  delivered  by  Senator  Connally  at  the  2nd  Meeting  of  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  January  21,  see  United  Nations,  Official 
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After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that  a  drafting  committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Cohen,39  Pasvolsky 40  and  McRae 41  should 
revise  the  statement  to  a  form  suitable  for  introduction  to  Committee 
I  and  submit  it  to  Senator  Connally  42  for  his  approval.  The  purpose 
of  the  revision  would  be  (1)  to  eliminate  those  parts  of  the  draft 
statement  which  seemed  directed  to  the  American  public  rather  than 
to  an  international  body;  and  (2)  to  give  emphasis  to  the  U.S.  concep¬ 
tion  as  to  how  the  proposed  Commission  would  operate.  Senator 
Connally  also  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  statement  should  be 
compressed. 

Mr.  Pasvolsky  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  principal  questions  that 
would  be  raised  in  the  deliberations  of  Committee  1  would  be  as  to 
how  the  Commission  could  establish  effective  safeguards  against 
atomic  disclosures  without  knowing  more  about  the  details  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  involved.  It  was  agreed  that  this  question  could  not  be  answered 
in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner.  Mr.  McRae  pointed  out  that  certain 
safeguards  could  be  agreed  upon  based  on  hypothetical  cases  and 
Mr.  Cohen  added  that  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony  of  scientists  the 
Commission  could  make  recommendations  as  to  the  adequacy  of  pro¬ 
posed  safeguards.  He  pointed  out  further  that  under  the  Charter  the 
Commission  has  no  coercive  power  to  compel  disclosures  from  any 
nations  or  from  any  witnesses. 

Admiral  Turner  raised  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
“other  major  weapons  adapted  to  mass  destruction”  and  pointed  out 
that  this  made  the  work  of  the  Commission  assume  the  proportions  of 
a  disarmament  conference.  Mr.  Cohen  stated  that  the  reason  this  phrase 
was  inserted  in  the  proposed  resolution  was  to  enable  the  Commission 
to  produce  well  balanced  recommendations  as  atomic  weapons  were 
only  one  part  of  a  larger  problem.  If  the  Commission  made  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  the  control  of  the  atomic  bomb  alone,  such  rec¬ 
ommendations  would  be  lop-sided  if  in  fact  there  were  other  important 
weapons  on  which  similar  controls  should  be  placed. 

Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  First  Part,  First  Committee,  p.  7. 
Hereafter  cited  as  GA(I/1),  First  Committee. 

The  First  Committee  recommended,  without  opposition,  that  the  proposed 
resolution  be  adopted.  At  its  17th  Meeting,  January  24,  the  General  Assembly 
unanimously  approved  the  resolution.  For  text,  see  United  Nations,  Official 
Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  First  Part,  Resolutions  Adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  during  the  First  Part  of  the  First  Session,  p.  9.  Flere- 
after  cited  as  GA(I/1),  Resolutions. 

“Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  Counselor,  Department  of  State;  Adviser,  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

40  Leo  Pasvolsky,  Adviser,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

41  William  A.  McRae,  Adviser,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

4aTom  Connally,  United  States  Senator  from  Texas;  Chairman,  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee ;  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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Mr.  Pasvolsky  suggested  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  pre¬ 
liminary  meeting  of  the  nations  sponsoring  the  atomic  resolution  prior 
to  its  discussion  in  Committee  1.  Senator  Connally  stated  that  he  would 
take  this  matter  up  with  Mr.  Byrnes. 

[Here  follows  a  brief  discussion  of  another  subject.] 

Mr.  Johnson43  pointed  out  that  the  Secretariat  in  drawing  up  the 
business  for  Committee  1  had  put  consideration  of  the  atomic  resolu¬ 
tion  as  the  first  order  of  business.  Senator  Connally  stated  that  Mr. 
Byrnes  was  anxious  to  have  the  work  on  the  atomic  resolution  given 
priority. 


501.BB/1-1246  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

secret  Washington,  January  19,  1946 — 8  p.  m. 

631.  Delun  49,  paragraph  7.44  Undel  92.  We  suggest  decision  not 
to  propose  specific  date  for  convening  of  representatives  of  members 
of  MSC  be  reconsidered.  With  UK  having  failed  in  efforts  for  discus¬ 
sions  pre-MSC  meeting;  with  Soviet  linking  the  despatch  of  their 
representatives  to  adoption  of  a  decision  re  MSC  by  SC  (Moscow’s  31, 
January  18)  ; 45  with  France  and  China  unlikely  to  take  initiative, 
there  remains  only  US  to  make  a  proposal.  Would  it  be  unrealistic 
to  propose  sometime  within  next  10  days,  say,  January  25  or  28? 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  propose  a  specific  date  we  lose  the  value 
thereof  in  spurring  action  on  other  matters  as  well  as  render  open  to 
doubt  our  earlier  assertions  of  desire  to  see  MSC  meet  and  organize 
without  delay.46 

Acheson 


“Joseph  E.  Johnson,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Security  Affairs; 
Adviser,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

M  Not  printed. 

45  See  footnote  30,  p.  730. 

“At  its  2nd  Meeting  in  London,  January  25,  the  Security  Council  adopted 
without  objection  the  draft  directive  which  the  Preparatory  Commission  had 
recommended  that  the  Council  issue  to  the  Military  Staff  Committee ;  for  text, 
see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  Security  Council,  First  Year,  First 
Series,  Supplement  No.  1,  Annex  1,  Section  3,  p.  2.  The  date  for  the  convening 
of  the  MSC  was  not  specified  in  the  directive.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  United 
States,  the  date  was  set  at  February  1.  The  MSC  actually  first  met  on  Febru¬ 
ary  4  at  which  time  the  United  States  representatives  presented  a  proposal 
“Views  on  the  Functions  and  Organization  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations.”  That  document  had  been  approved  by  the  State-War-Navy 
Coordinating  Committee  as  Appendix  A  of  document  SWNCC  219/3  on  December 
12,  1945.  The  United  States  draft  served  as  the  basis  for  discussion  in  the  drafting 
of  MSC  rules  of  procedure ;  the  rules  adopted  by  the  MSC  on  February  14  and 
under  which  the  MSC  was  directed  to  operate  provisionally  by  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  on  February  16  drew  heavily  upon  the  United  States  proposal. 

The  files  of  the  Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs,  Department  of 
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Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files  47 

The  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  ( Bevm )  to  the 

Secretary  of  State 

secret  and  personal  London,  20  January,  1946. 

Dear  James  :  The  Prime  Minister  lias  asked  me  to  let  you  know 
that  he  proposes  making  an  announcement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
next  Tuesday,  January  22nd,  about  the  establishment  in  this  country 
of  an  organisation  for  the  production  of  fissile  material  required  in 
connexion  with  the  development  of  our  programme  for  the  use  of 
atomic  energy.48 

The  final  text  of  the  announcement  is  not  yet  available,  but  I  will 
send  a  copy  round  to  you  as  soon  as  possible.  General  Groves  49  will 
also  be  notified  in  advance  in  Washington  of  the  terms  of  Mr.  Attlee’s 
statement. 

I  would  be  grateful  if  you  would  treat  this  information  as  personal 
until  Mr.  Attlee  speaks  on  Tuesday. 

Yours  sincerely,  Ernest  Bevin 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

Affairs  {Bevin) 

secret  and  personal  London,  January  21,  1946. 

Dear  Ernest  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  advising  me  that 
the  Prime  Minister  expects  to  make  an  announcement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  tomorrow,  January  22  about  the  establishment  in  this  coun¬ 
try  of  an  organization  for  the  production  of  fissile  material  required 
in  your  program  for  the  use  of  atomic  energy  : 

I  do  not  want  to  seem  presumptuous  but  I  wish  that  the  Prime 
Minister  could  see  his  way  clear  to  delay  his  announcement  until  the 
Assembly  has  passed  the  Resolution  as  to  atomic  energy  which  is 
sponsored  by  our  governments.  The  subject  is  not  well  understood 


State,  contain  a  set  of  the  records  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  which  include 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  and  its  subcommittees  and  the 
documentation  produced  thereby. 

47  Lot  57D688,  the  consolidated  lot  file  on  atomic  energy  1942-1962  located 
in  the  Department  of  State,  including  the  records  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  records  of  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Representative  on  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

48  For  documentation  on  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  with  respect  to  the  continuation  of  cooperation  in  the  development  of 
atomic  energy,  see  pp.  1197-1259,  passim. 

4"Maj.  Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves,  Commanding  General,  Manhattan  Engineer  Dis¬ 
trict,  the  United  States  atomic  energy  development  program. 
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and  I  fear  that  this  announcement  on  the  day  that  the  Resolution  is 
reported  to  the  Assembly  will  provoke  discussion. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Resolution  will  be  considered  in  Committee 
today  and  should  be  acted  upon  by  the  Assembly  this  week.50 

Sincerely  yours,  [File  copy  not  signed] 


811.002/1-2446 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Secretaries  of  State ,  I Var,  and  Navy , 
Washington ,  January  &£,  194-6 51 


TOP  SECRET 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  various  subjects.] 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Mr.  Royall  52  asked  what  was  the  exact  function  of  the  recently 
appointed  Atomic  Energy  Commission.53  Mr.  Acheson  54  said  that 
before  Secretary  Byrnes  left  he  had  been  talking  to  him  about  what 
the  American  member  on  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Commission 
would  say  when  and  if  that  Commission  is  set  up,  and  he  is  asked  by 
his  colleagues  what  he  can  tell  them.  Mr.  Byrnes  talked  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  about  this  problem  and  then  appointed  the  Commission  composed 
of  Mr.  Acheson,  Mr.  McCloy,55  Dr.  Bush,56  Dr.  Conant 57  and  General 
Groves.  The  Commission  has  had  two  meetings  and  its  function  as 
stated  in  the  announcement  is  to  study  the  question  of  safeguards  and 
control  of  atomic  energy  so  that  the  American  member  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  be  told  what  to  say.  The  Commission  was  appointed  to 
advise  the  Secretary  of  State  and  not  Congress.  The  Commission  de¬ 
cided  to  get  some  of  the  men  who  have  been  working  with  General 
Groves  to  assemble  the  facts.  The  men  selected  are  Dr.  Oppenheimer,58 


60  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Byrnes  on  January  23,  Mr.  Bevin  stated  that  Mr.  Attlee 
had  agreed  to  defer  his  statement  (Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files). 

61  The  Secretaries  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  or  their  representa¬ 
tives  met  on  an  almost  weekly  basis  in  1946.  Mr.  Acheson  usually  represented 
the  Department  of  State  due  to  the  frequent  absence  from  Washington  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Byrnes.  Records  of  these  meetings  exist  in  the  Central  Files  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  under  enclosure  number  811.002/1-2446. 

“  Kenneth  C.  Royall,  the  Under  Secretary  of  War. 

53  The  body  under  reference  was  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  This  Committee,  of  which  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  was  chairman, 
had  been  appointed  on  January  7  and  had  met  on  January  14  and  23 ;  draft 
minutes  of  these  meetings  exist  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Lot  File,  Department  of 
State.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and  its  Board  of 
Consultants,  see  Hewlett  and  Anderson,  Chapter  15. 

54  Dean  Acheson,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

E5  John  J.  McCloy,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  (1941-1945). 

w  Vannevar  Bush,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development. 

57  James  B.  Conant,  Chairman  of  the  National  Defense  Research  Committee, 
1941-1946  ;  President  of  Harvard  University. 

58  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer,  Director  of  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratories  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Engineer  District,  1943-1945. 
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Mr.  Thomas  of  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,59  Mr.  Barnard  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  of  New  Jersey  60 — electronics  expert — Mr.  Winne  of 
the  General  Electric  Co.61  and  Mr.  David  Lilienthal  of  T.V.A.62  They 
are  to  meet  with  General  Groves  and  in  two  weeks’  time  give  the  back¬ 
ground  which  the  Commission  must  have  in  order  to  advise  the  Amer¬ 
ican  representative  on  the  United  Nations  Commission.  There  are 
many  questions  the  answers  to  which  the  Commission  should  know, 
such  as:  (1)  Raw  materials.  Are  they  scattered  and  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  are  they  concentrated  in  a  few  areas 
and  in  small  quantities?  (2)  Technical  trends.  Will  the  bomb  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  small  and  decentralized  plants  or  must  there  be  a  large  plant  ? 
(3)  Cost  factors.  Is  it  the  poor  man’s  weapon  or  the  rich  man’s 
weapon?  Mr.  Royall  said  that  he  had  been  urging  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  to  take  steps  in  the  direction  of  compiling  this  information  which 
he  felt  should  have  been  done  long  ago.  He  spoke  of  the  existing  con¬ 
fusion  in  Congress  and  at  the  White  House,  etc.,  and  said  he  was  glad 
such  a  Commission  has  been  set  up.  Mr.  Forrestal63  agreed.  Mr. 
Acheson  said  that  after  yesterday’s  meeting  of  the  Commission  he 
had  talked  with  Senator  McMahon  64  and  told  him  that  he  will  go  over 
with  him  whatever  conclusions  are  reached.  He  said  that  Senator 
McMahon  had  agreed  not  to  call  the  people  working  with  this 
Commission  to  testify. 

Mr.  Petersen  asked  how  the  Commission  could  be  coordinated  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  are  responsible  for  instructions  to  our 
military  staff  people  on  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Acheson  said  that  for 
the  time  being  the  Commission  will  rely  on  General  Groves  to  tell  it 
if  it  is  going  in  the  wrong  direction.  When  Mr.  McCloy  returns  they 
will  talk  to  General  Eisenhower,65  Admiral  Nimitz,66  and  General 
Groves.  He  reiterated  that  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to  keep 
our  delegates  advised  of  possible  pitfalls  to  be  avoided.  Mr.  Royall 
inquired  whether  the  State  Department  had  been  asked  for  its  views 

69  Charles  A.  Thomas,  Vice  President,  Monsanto  Chemical  Company. 

80  Chester  I.  Barnard,  President,  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

61  Harry  A.  Winne,  Vice  President,  General  Electric  Company. 

63  David  E.  Lilienthal,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

The  Lilienthal  group  constituted  the  Committee’s  Board  of  Consultants  which 
met  frequently  in  January,  February,  and  March.  The  Department  of  State 
Atomic  Energy  Files  contain  handwritten  notes  on  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Consultants  taken  by  Carroll  Wilson  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development,  the  Board’s  secretary. 

63  James  Forrestal,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

61  Brien  McMahon,  United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut;  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

65  General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States 
Army. 

66  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
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on  legislation  pending  before  Congress.67  Mr.  Aciieson  said  that  the 
Secretary  had  received  a  letter  just  prior  to  his  departure  and  had  said 
that  he  would  talk  to  the  interested  Senators  on  his  return.  Mr.  Royall 
said  that  he  was  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  present  White  House 
views  on  the  legislation. 


811.2423/2-146 

Memorandum  hy  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  State-War-Navy 

Coordinating  Committee  673 

Tor  secret  [Washington,]  January  23, 1946. 

SM-4810 

Guidance  as  to  the  Military  Implications  of  a  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

Report  by  the  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee  in  Collaboration 
With  the  Joint  Staff  Planners  After  Consultation  With  the 
Commanding  General,  Manhattan  District  68 

THE  PROBLEM 

1.  To  develop  conclusions  as  to  the  military  implications  of  the 
creation  of  a  United  Nations  Commission  on  Atomic  Energy. 

2.  To  provide  guidance  to  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
as  to  the  military  advice  to  be  given  the  United  States  representative 
on  the  Commission  on  Atomic  Energy. 

3.  J.C.S.  1567/25 69  was  considered  by  the  Joint  Strategic  Survey 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Staff  Planners  in  connection  with  this  study. 

FACTS  BEARING  ON  THE  PROBLEM  AND  DISCUSSION 

4.  See  Appendix  “A”  (page  131). 


67  In  regard  to  Congressional  legislation  on  atomic  energy  in  1946,  see  Hewlett 
and  Anderson,  Chapter  14. 

67n  Reproduced  in  SWNCC  253,  January  24, 1946. 

"The  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee,  a  wartime  inter-service  body  estab¬ 
lished  on  November  7,  1942,  made  recommendations  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
on  global  and  theatre  policy.  The  JSSC  continued  to  concern  itself  with  national 
policy  and  world  strategy  in  1946.  It  frequently  drafted  JCS  positions  on  matters 
pending  before  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee ;  its  members  sat 
on  SWNCC’s  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  United  Nations  Security  Functions.  With 
respect  to  SWNCC  and  its  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  see  footnote  73,  p.  754.  The  Joint 
Staff  Planners  was  similarly  an  inter-service  group  created  in  1942  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  advise  the  JCS  on  strategic  matters.  Manhattan  District  was  the  war¬ 
time  code  name  for  the  atomic  bomb  development  program  commanded  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves ;  the  designation  continued  to  be  employed  after  the  nature 
of  the  project  became  public  knowledge. 

69  Not  printed. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staif  agree  that : 

a.  Rapid  resolution  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  to  the 
governmental  machinery  for  handling  matters  connected  with  atomic 
energy  and  the  security  thereof  is  desirable  in  the  interest  of  sound 
action  in  the  international  field. 

The  production  of  atomic  energy  for  industrial  and  scientific  use 
by  any  nation  will  place  that  nation  within  a  short  step  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  capability  of  production  of  the  atom  bomb.  Information 
essential  to  such  use  of  atomic  energy  must  be  therefore  regarded  as  in 
the  same  category  as  the  “know  how”  of  the  atomic  bomb  itself. 

c.  No  realistic  system  of  inspection  and  control  is  as  yet  apparent 
which  will  ensure  against  the  production  of  atomic  bombs  for  military 
use  in  a  nation  which  possesses  such  capability.  However,  in  view  of 
the  certain  alternative  that  failure  of  international  regulation  and 
control  will  result  in  an  atomic  armament  race,  every  effort  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  to  develop  and  establish  such  a  system. 

d.  Atomic  weapons  can  be  most  effectively  used  against  highly 
developed  nations  having  centralized  industries.  The  United  States  is 
such  a  nation.  Consequently  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  assume  active  leadership  in  establishing  international  means  to  con¬ 
trol  atomic  weapons.  So  long  as  the  United  States  is  the  sole  nation 
actually  having  atomic  bombs  and  is  furthest  advanced  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy,  it  holds  a  preeminent  position  for  the  exercise  of  such 
leadership.  This  preeminence  will  wane  with  the  passage  of  time. 
Therefore,  all  possible  action  should  be  taken  under  United  States 
leadership  before  other  nations  develop  their  own  atomic  weapons. 

e.  The  United  States  is  committed  to  the  establishment  of  a  Com¬ 
mission  on  Atomic  Energy  under  the  United  Nations  in  accordance 
with  and  for  the  purposes  defined  in  the  declaration  on  atomic  energy 
of  15  November  1945,  issued  by  President  Truman  and  Prime  Minis¬ 
ters  Attlee  and  King  and  in  the  communique  of  27  December  1945 
from  Moscow  following  the  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
United  States,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

/.  The  work  of  the  Commission  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  United 
States  from  the  standpoint  of  its  national  security. 

6.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  categorically  in  specific  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  terms  the  military  implications  of  the  creation  of  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  Commission  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  the  consequent  opening  of 
this  matter  to  consideration  and  action  by  that  Commission.  While  it 
is  not  possible  to  furnish  a  firm  and  complete  list  of  objectives  to  be 
sought  by  the  U.S.  representative,  it  is  apparent  that  any  revelation 
of  atomic  information  now  held  alone  by  the  United  States  accelerates 
the  rate  at  which  other  nations  reach  equality  in  respect  to  atomic 
weapons.  The  degree  of  agreed  safeguards  must  thus  be  the  criterion 
of  the  amount  of  information  disclosed. 

7.  Much  reliance  will  have  to  be  placed  on  step  by  step  analysis  of 

310-101 — 72 - 4S 
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problems  as  they  arise  in  committee.  The  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations  should  be  given  a  position  advisory  to  the  United  States  Rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  Commission.  Furthermore,  there  should  be  available, 
both  as  an  assistant  to  the  United  States  Member  on  the  Commission 
and  as  one  of  the  United  States  Military  Staff  Committee  organization, 
an  individual  cognizant  of  matters  of  atomic  energy  and  with  a  broad 
military  background. 

8.  As  a  statement  of  implicit  limitations  on  the  functions  of  the 
Committee,  the  Representatives  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  should  be  guided  by  the  following 
principles : 

a.  It  is  essential  that  any  action  contemplated  in  the  Commission  be 
not  prejudicial  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

b.  Progress  should  not  be  hurried.  Painstaking  examination  and 
thorough  coordination  of  each  step  within  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  are  required. 

c.  A  satisfactory  solution  from  the  United  States’  point  of  view  of 
the  problem  of  effective  controls  and  safeguards  must  be  arrived  at 
before  any  disclosure  or  exchange  of  specialized  technological  infor¬ 
mation  is  agreed. 

d.  Normal  reciprocal  peacetime  interchange  of  basic  scientific  in¬ 
formation  and  the  restricted  interchange  of  scientists  and  students  is 
acceptable  only  under  the  limitations  imposed  in  paragraph  17  of 
Appendix  “A”  and  in  subparagraphs  a  and  b  above. 

e.  Exchange  of  information  on  raw  materials  should  not  be  under¬ 
taken  at  the  present. 

9.  A  copy  of  this  paper  be  transmitted  to  the  State-War-Navy  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee  for  consideration  in  formulating  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  instructions  to  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  Organization. 

10.  This  paper  be  transmitted  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  their 
representatives  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  for  their  interim  information  with  the  caution  that  it  is  a  highly 
classified  document  and  should  be  discussed  only  with  United  States 
personnel  authorized  to  deal  with  matters  concerning  atomic  energy. 

Appendix  “A” 

FACTS  BEARING  ON  THE  PROBLEM  AND  DISCUSSION 

1.  On  15  August  1945,  the  President  issued  the  following  memo¬ 
randum  ...  to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War  and  the  Navy,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Development : 
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“Appropriate  departments  of  the  Government  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  are  hereby  directed  to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
prevent  the  release  of  any  information  in  regard  to  the  development, 
design  or  production  of  the  atomic  bomb ;  or  in  regard  to  its  employ¬ 
ment  in  military  or  naval  warfare,  except  with  the  specific  approval 
of  the  President  in  each  instance.” 

2.  On  30  August  1945,  the  President  modified  his  memorandum  of 
15  August  1945,  ...  to  permit : 

“ a .  Identification  of  individuals  and  organizations  now  or  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  the  project  together  with  disclosure  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  nature  of  their  project  activities,  subject  to  rules  already  laid 
down  by  the  War  Department.  These  rules  prohibit  the  release  of 
any  information  of  value  to  any  foreign  government  which  that  gov¬ 
ernment  could  not  easily  obtain  without  recourse  to  espionage. 

“A  Release  by  the  War  Department  of  information  of  general  inter¬ 
est  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  will  not  jeopardize 
national  security.” 

3.  The  question  as  to  how  matters  related  to  atomic  energy  will  be 
controlled  within  the  United  States  has  not  yet  been  settled.  There 
are  several  bills  before  Congress  now  under  consideration  by  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  appears 
probable  that  a  commission  on  the  Cabinet  level  will  be  established  to 
oversee  all  matters  related  to  atomic  energy  and  that  the  legislation 
establishing  this  commission  will  impose  definite  security  regulations 
and  some  measure  of  Congressional  control  upon  the  commission. 

4.  On  15  November  1945,  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  jointly 
issued  a  declaration  on  atomic  energy  which  suggested  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Commission  on  Atomic  Energy  under  the  United  Nations. 
The  full  text  of  this  declaration  is  attached  as  Appendix  “B”  (page 
144)  .70 

5.  On  27  December  1945,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United 
States,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
jointly  issued  a  communique  outlining  the  agreements  reached  by 
them  at  their  meeting  in  Moscow.  In  Section  VII  of  this  communique, 
the  Foreign  Ministers  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  at  its  first  session,  that  a  commission  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  consider  problems  arising  from  the  discovery  of  atomic 
energy  and  related  matters.  The  full  text  of  Section  VII  of  the  com¬ 
munique  is  attached  as  Appendix  “C”  (page  148). 71 

6.  The  above  mentioned  declaration  and  communique  established 


70  For  text,  see  Department  of  State  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  (TIAS)  No.  1504,  or  60  Stat.  fpt.  2)  1479. 

71  For  the  full  text  of  the  Communique,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  n,  p. 
815 ;  for  Section  VII,  see  ibid.,  p.  822. 
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as  major  missions  of  the  proposed  commission  the  preparation  of 
recommendations  for  control  of  atomic  energy  to  ensure  its  use  only 
for  peaceful  purposes;  for  the  elimination  of  atomic  weapons  and 
all  other  major  weapons  of  mass  destruction;  and  the  provision  of 
adequate  safeguards  against  use  of  atomic  weapons.  Atomic  weapons 
as  presently  known  consist  primarily  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Radio¬ 
active  by-products  of  the  manufacture  of  atomic  bombs  also  have  a 
potential  military  use.  “Other  weapons  of  mass  destruction”  such 
as  gas  and  biological  warfare  are  not  discussed  herein  since  it  is 
considered  that  their  elimination  is  a  somewhat  separate  problem. 

7.  The  precise  military  characteristics  and  effects  of  atomic  weapons 
have  not  as  yet  been  fully  developed,  but  the  following  general  points 
may  be  assumed  as  factual : 

a.  The  explosive  effect  of  the  present  atomic  bomb  is  roughly  equal 
to  that  of  20,000  tons  of  TNT.  As  the  development  of  the  new  weapon 
progresses,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  its  effectiveness  will  increase. 

b.  The  explosion  of  the  bomb  is  accompanied  by  heat  of  solar  pro¬ 
portions  and  the  creation  of  radio-active  material  which,  if  the  bomb 
explodes  on  or  very  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  water,  im¬ 
pregnates  a  limited  area  of  that  surface  to  such  an  extent  that  lethal 
effects  may  for  sometime  result  to  humans  moving  through  the  area 
affected. 

c.  The  bomb  is  presently  best  transported  by  aircraft  but  could  in 
anticipation  of  its  future  use  be  transported  piecemeal  to  the  target 
in  secret,  assembled  on  the  spot,  and  exploded  by  remote  control.  In 
the  future,  it  might  be  delivered  by  rockets  and  guided  missiles, 
launched  alone  or  from  subsidiary  airborne,  surface  or  sub-surface 
carriers. 

d.  There  are  no  defensive  measures  now  envisaged  which  will  guar¬ 
antee  protection  of  vital  points  from  atomic  weapon  attack. 

e.  The  elements  presently  utilizable  for  manufacture  of  the  bomb  are 
uranium  and  possibly  thorium.  All  major  powers  have  access  in  some 
degree  to  the  necessary  raw  materials,  but  control  of  areas  of  rich 
deposits  and  assured  communications  thereto  will  assume  increasing 
strategic  importance. 

/.  Radio-active  materials  can  be  produced  as  a  by-product  to  either 
production  of  atomic  bombs  or  power  in  an  atomic  energy  plant.  Con¬ 
sideration  has  been  given  to  the  utilization  of  such  radio-active  ma¬ 
terials  to  force  the  evacuation  of  vital  points  or  to  deny  sizeable  areas 
of  terrain  to  any  enemy  armed  force.  Present  indications  are  that  such 
use  would  not  be  of  extreme  military  importance  because  of  difficulties 
attendant  to  their  proper  utilization  and  to  the  fact  that  they  probably 
are  no  more  effective  than  existing  known  gases  under  many  conditions. 
Moreover,  such  utilization  of  radio-active  materials  probably  would  be 
considered  to  be  in  the  same  category  as  gas  warfare  and  therefore 
barred  by  existing  agreements. 

8.  The  “secret”  of  the  atomic  bomb  is  not  so  much  a  scientific  secret 
as  it  is  one  of  scientific,  industrial  and  engineering  “know  how”  and 
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particularly  “top  notch”  American  management  and  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  quantity  the  intricate  instruments,  equipment  and  machinery 
required. 

9.  The  manufacture  of  fissionable  elements  for  use  in  atomic  ex¬ 
plosives  is  a  gigantic  undertaking.  Any  great  power,  starting  from 
scratch  with  presently  available  information  and  determined  to  pro¬ 
duce  atomic  explosives,  can  be  expected  to  do  so  within  five  to  seven 
years,  if  it  received  assistance  in  the  procurement  and  use  of  specialized 
equipment  and  machinery  from  nations  best  able  to  produce  them,  and 
within  fifteen  to  twenty  years  without  such  outside  assistance. 

10.  Atomic  weapons  increase  the  incentive  to  aggression  by  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  advantage  of  surprise.  They  can  most  easily  be  used  in  such 
fashion  by  authoritarian  or  totalitarian  nations.  They  would  be  most 
effective  against  highly  developed  nations  where  industries  are 
centralized,  the  national  mode  of  life  would  not  easily  accept  the  cost 
and  disruption  of  decentralization,  and  where  complete  military  pre¬ 
paredness  is  difficult  to  maintain.  The  United  States  falls  in  this 
latter  category  of  nations,  and,  consequently,  it  is  highly  to  its  advan¬ 
tage  to  take  the  lead  in  establishing  means  to  control  atomic  weapons. 
To  this  end,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  proposed  commission  on  a 
'Cabinet  level,  mentioned  in  paragraph  3  on  page  131,  be  established 
at  an  early  date  so  that  international  negotiations  may  be  adequately 
directed. 

11.  Enemy  states  in  possession  of  atomic  weapons  can  deliver 
destructive  force  thousands  of  times  more  effective  than  previously 
possible.  A  nation  attacked  with  such  weapons  must  be  highly  coura¬ 
geous  and  disciplined  to  withstand  the  mass  killings  that  would  result, 
and  still  be  able  to  continue  to  fight.  Its  most  effective  use  would  be 
against  cities  and  industrial  concentrations,  and  a  relatively  few  bombs 
successfully  delivered  could  kill  millions  of  people  and  destroy  a  large 
percentage  of  the  total  critical  industrial  capacity.  The  implications  of 
atomic  warfare,  so  long  as  no  effective  international  safeguards  exist, 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  the  United  States  to  maintain : 

a.  Forward  bases  from  which  aircraft  could  intercept  attacks  against 
the  United  States  and  in  counter-attacks  could  deliver  bombs  against 
possible  enemies. 

b.  Balanced  armed  forces,  including  highly  perfected  air  forces,  in 
a  state  of  readiness,  capable  of:  holding  these  bases;  maintaining  sea 
and  air  communications  to  them  :  retaining  control  of  the  land,  air  and 
sea  spaces  around  the  United  States;  providing  instantaneous  defense 
against  air  attack  or  sea  forays  against  the  United  States;  delivering 
offensive  action  by  a  striking  force  to  the  limit  feasible. 

c.  Additional  forces  capable  of  very  rapid  mobilization  to  provide 
full  defensive  organization  against  atomic  weapon  attack  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  further  augmentation  to  offensive  or  holding  forces  in  the  field. 
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d.  Adequate  plans  for  complete  mobilization  of  the  country,  in¬ 
cluding  the  civilian  population,  in  order  to  carry  on  production  in  the 
face  of  great  destruction,  to  prevent  sabotage  and  secret  delivery  of 
atomic  weapons,  and  to  avoid  hysteria  and  panic. 

12.  Future  peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy  are  considered  possible, 
but  the  threat  of  military  use  will  overshadow  them  until  a  system  of 
effective  world-wide  control  of  military  use  is  established.  Highly 
important  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  materials  used  in  atomic- 
energy  plants  as  presently  envisaged  could  rapidly  and  comparatively 
easily  be  converted  into  bombs.  Furthermore,  atomic-energy  plants 
could  produce  fissionable  materials  as  a  by-product  of  producing  con¬ 
trolled  energy.  Any  system  of  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
war-like  use  of  atomic  energy  will  be  greatly  complicated  should 
industrial  use  be  authorized  and  in  practice.  Therefore,  international 
disclosure  of  technological  information  even  for  peaceful  use  should 
be  withheld  until  effective  inspections,  controls  and  safeguards  against 
military  use  are  established. 

13.  Effective  international  control  to  guarantee  that  atomic  weap¬ 
ons  could  not  be  used  by  an  aggressor  nation  is  virtually  impossible 
under  the  present  concept  of  a  world  divided  into  nations  maintaining 
their  full  sovereignty.  No  system  of  inspection  can  be  expected  to  be 
one  hundred  per  cent  effective  in  such  a  world,  and  ninety-nine  per 
cent  effectiveness  is  no  guarantee.  The  best  possible  system  of  inspec¬ 
tion  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  any  effort  at  control  but  effective  sanc¬ 
tions,  should  inspection  uncover  violations,  are  equally  vital.  Since 
such  sanctions  probably  cannot  be  applied  by  the  United  Nations,  at 
present,  because  of  the  veto  provision,  immediate  consultation  and 
agreement  of  nations  other  than  the  offending  state  will  be  necessary. 
Obviously  the  United  Nations  system  will  then  have  broken  down  as 
such.  The  final  solution,  as  yet  apparently  unattainable,  is  the  creation 
of  a  world  state  in  which  all  nations  surrender  sufficient  of  their 
sovereignty  to  assure  the  rule  of  law  and  the  prevention,  if  not  of  war 
itself,  of  illicit  means  of  waging  war. 

14.  The  prospective  negotiation  of  atomic  energy  matters  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  must  be  done  with  the  nicest  balance 
between  the  requirements  for  international  cooperation  on  the  one 
hand  and  an  enlightened  understanding  of  the  demands  of  national 
interest  and  national  security  on  the  other.  In  this  regard,  the  probable 
intent  <">f  Congress  to  hold  close  control  over  atomic  energy  matters 
must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  United  States  is  in  fact  the  sole  power 
which  holds  the  necessary  scientific  knowledge  and  has  existing  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  which  permit  the  production  of  atomic  weapons. 
The  United  States  thus  holds  a  position  of  pre-eminence  in  the  field 
and  by  virtue  of  this  position  and  the  part  played  in  developing  the 
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weapon  has  a  great  responsibility  to  the  world  to  maintain  enlightened 
leadership  in  formulating::  the  international  controls  and  safeguards 
required. 

15.  The  declaration  by  President  Truman  and  Prime  Ministers 
Attlee  and  King,  issued  on  15  November  1945  (Appendix  “B”)  states 
that  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  commission  under  the  United 
Nations  should  be  established  to  prepare  recommendations  on  how 
to  attain  the  most  effective  means  for  entirely  eliminating  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes  and  promoting  its  widest  use 
for  industrial  and  humanitarian  purposes.  The  commission  should, 
according  to  the  declaration,  make  specific  recommendations : 

11  (a)  For  extending  between  all  nations  the  exchange  of  basic 
scientific  information  for  peaceful  ends. 

“(6)  For  control  of  atomic  energy  to  the  extent  necessary  to  insure 
its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes. 

“(c)  For  the  elimination  from  national  armaments  of  atomic 
weapons  and  of  all  other  major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  destruction. 

“  ( d )  For  effective  safeguards  by  way  of  inspection  and  other  means 
to  protect  complying  states  against  the  hazards  of  violations  and 
evasions.” 

The  declaration  goes  on  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  commission 
should  proceed  by  separate  stages,  the  successful  completion  of  each 
one  of  which  will  develop  the  necessary  confidence  of  the  world  before 
the  next  stage  is  undertaken.  Work  by  separate  stages  is  interpreted 
to  mean  that  affirmative  action  along  any  fruitful  lines  is  permissible 
so  long  as  effective  safeguards  are  in  force  before  information  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  production  of  atomic  weapons  is  revealed. 

16.  The  communique  from  Moscow  (Appendix  “C”)  repeats  almost 
verbatim  the  above  missions  for  the  commission  and,  in  addition, 
clarifies  its  composition  and  competence  and  proposes  to  place  it,  for 
matters  affecting  international  peace,  under  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations.  Neither  in  the  declaration  nor  in  the  communique 
is  it  clearly  stated  in  which  order  the  separate  stages  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered,  except  perhaps  by  implication. 

17.  The  matter  of  the  exchange  of  basic  scientific  information  for 
peaceful  ends  as  a  possible  first  step,  has  raised  considerable  contro¬ 
versy,  particularly  if  it  is  envisaged  to  mean  completely  free  exchange 
visits  of  scientists.  As  stated  above,  the  “secret”  of  the  atomic  bomb  is 
less  a  matter  of  restricting  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  related  to 
nuclear  physics  than  it  is  in  retaining  information  as  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  knowledge  to  the  mass  production  of  essential  ingredients 
and  their  assembly  in  the  bomb.  Pure  science  is  international  in  times 
of  peace  and  complete  control  of  atomic  research  is  virtually  impos¬ 
sible.  The  interchange  of  scientific  information  and  advances  in  scien- 
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tific  thought  existed  before  World  War  II  through  the  medium  of 
technical  journals  and  through  conventions  of  scientists  and  their 
normal  travel  and  study.  Any  restriction  on  such  an  interchange  would 
meet  great  resistance  and  might  slow  down  appreciably  advance  in 
peaceful  fields.  However,  the  interests  of  national  and  world  security 
are  jeopardized  when  scientists  holding  either  the  theoretical  or  the 
practical  knowledge  of  production  are  given  authority  to  exchange 
this  knowledge  with  others  who  may,  through  lack  of  effective  controls 
and  safeguards,  be  free  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  towards  selfish 
individual  or  national  aims  not  in  consonance  with  the  world  effort  to 
abolish  all  use  of  atomic  weapons.  In  paragraphs  5  and  6  of  Appendix 
“B”  this  problem  is  discussed  and  the  answer  there  suggested  appears 
sound,  i.e.,  that  detailed  information  concerning  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  atomic  energy  can  be  shared  only  so  soon  as  effective,  enforce¬ 
able  safeguards  against  its  use  for  destructive  purposes  can  be  devised. 
Therefore,  no  interchange  of  information  other  than  basic  theory  and 
no  interchange  of  numbers  of  scientists  holding  detailed  information 
regarding  production  and  application  of  fissionable  materials  should 
be  permitted  until  definite  progress  has  been  made  in  the  field  of 
safeguards  and  controls. 

18.  As  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
insure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes,  this  is  inevitably  only  a  phase 
of  the  elimination  from  national  armaments  of  atomic  weapons  and 
the  provision  of  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  complying  states 
from  the  hazards  of  violation.  As  stated  above,  the  materials  used  for 
the  peaceful  industrial  applications  of  atomic  energy  are  precisely 
those  which  are  used  in  atomic  weapons,  and  the  problem  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  is  more  difficult  than  their  final  adaptation  to  form  the  bomb. 
Once  produced,  they  can  be  relatively  rapidly,  easily,  and  secretly 
diverted  from  peaceful  use  and  made  into  atomic  weapons.  Even  the 
most  extensive  and  effective  inspectional  machinery  might  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  detect  on  all  occasions  such  a  diversion,  particularly  if  it 
were  done  bit  by  bit  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  The  surest  guar¬ 
antee  against  such  action  could  only  come  from  the  basic  conviction  by 
all  individuals  and  all  nations  concerned  that  atomic  energy  should 
not  be  used  in  weapons.  This  conviction  must  be  recognized  as  im¬ 
possible  of  attainment,  certainly,  at  any  rate,  under  the  present  world 
order. 

19.  Inspection  can  be  relatively  effective  only  if  the  inspecting  teams 
are  fully  cognizant  of  the  processes  for  manufacturing  and  applying 
atomic  energy  to  warlike  use.  No  great  power  is  likely  to  trust  the 
reports  of  inspectors  of  other  nationalities.  Furthermore,  to  admit 
inspectors  of  alien  allegiance  into  U.S.  industrial  installations,  let 
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alone  into  U.S.  plants  producing  fissionable  materials,  would  be  to 
violate  all  present  day  concepts  of  patent  rights  and  the  rights  to 
secret  commercial  processes.  To  apply  the  concept  of  completely  free 
inspection  in  all  other  nations  of  the  world  would  be  equally  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  equally  unlikely  to  be  accepted.  Therefore,  to  establish  an 
even  partially  effective  inspection  system  will  be  an  unprecedented  and 
most  difficult  task.  One  variation  of  the  inspectional  scheme  envisages 
dependence  on  national  inspection  forces,  each  inspecting  within  its 
own  country  and  being  inspected  in  turn  by  an  international  inspec¬ 
tion  force.  This  is  comparable  to  the  present  international  system  of 
controlling  narcotic  drugs  and  has,  in  that  field,  been  relatively  suc¬ 
cessful.  However,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  quantities  of  narcotic 
drugs  are  still  sold  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  those  willing  to  pay  the 
price  demanded.  Therefore,  in  view  of  the  potentialities  of  the  atomic 
energy,  it  is  believed  that  such  a  system  of  control  would  be  entirely 
unacceptable. 

20.  The  provision  of  rapid  and  effective  counter-action,  including 
war,  against  any  nation  using  or  taking  steps  to  use  atomic  weapons 
might  be  easier  to  attain.  Under  this  concept  the  violation  of  the 
atomic  agreement  by  any  nations  would  be  considered  by  all  others 
as  a  prima  facie  act  of  war  and  all  possible  effective  action  against 
the  aggressor  would  be  enforced.  The  application  of  such  measures 
would,  it  is  true,  be  an  admission  of  failure  and  would  most  probably 
mean  the  plunging  of  the  world  into  atomic  warfare.  Nevertheless, 
such  a  system  seems  vital.  The  danger  of  any  one  nation  electing  to 
use  atomic  weapons  should  be  measurably  lessened  if  it  were  realized 
that  all  others  capable  of  using  atomic  weapons  or  any  other  means 
of  force  would  effectively  apply  these  means  against  the  aggressor. 
This  is  an  extension  of  the  present  basis  for  the  enforcement  of  world 
peace  as  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  with  one 
notable  difference,  i.e.,  no  offending  nation,  whether  it  be  one  of  the 
five  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  or  not,  would  be  free 
from  the  threat  of  the  use  of  force  by  all  others.  The  whole  concept  of 
effective  action  against  a  great  power  intent  on  violating  its  agree¬ 
ment  is  a  highly  theoretical  and  controversial  matter  which  can  only 
be  resolved,  nationally  and  internationally,  after  much  discussion  and 
negotiation. 

21.  The  United  States  already  has  available  atomic  weapons  in 
some  quantity,  has  used  them,  and  is  making  more  of  them.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  would  be  logically  difficult  to  forbid  other  powers  from 
developing  and  making  ready  atomic  weapons  unless  the  United 
States  ceases  production  and  destroys  all  its  bombs  or  unless  all  other 
nations  agreed  to  make  the  United  States  the  trustee  of  the  weapons; 
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agreed  further  that  no  others  should  manufacture  them  and  that  if 
any  attempted  to  do  so,  it  would  be  proper  that  U.S.  atomic  bombs,  in 
conjunction  with  the  forces  of  the  balance  of  the  United  Nations, 
should  be  used  to  destroy  the  unauthorized  manufacturing  plants. 
The  United  States  should  not  destroy  its  bombs,  and  as  to  the  second 
alternative,  it  seems  unlikely  that  other  major  powers,  as  for  instance 
the  USSR,  would  agree.  However,  appointment  of  the  United  States 
as  a  trustee  of  the  bomb  might  profitably  be  explored,  since,  if  uni¬ 
versally  accepted,  it  would  provide  an  interim  means  for  enforcing 
the  safe  development  of  atomic  energy. 

22.  Whether  or  not  such  an  interim  step  be  feasible  or  even  desir¬ 
able,  the  important  situation  to  plan  upon  is  the  ultimate  one  where 
some  or  all  nations  are  using  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 
This  implies  that  they  have  then  readily  available  the  basic  materials 
for  conversion  to  atomic  weapons.  Under  this  hypothesis  and  by  that 
time  the  necessity  for  agreement  on  effective  action  to  be  taken  against 
a  violator  is  apparent,  and  the  United  States  should  take  the  lead  in 
establishing  provision  for  such  action.  It  is  not  to  be  envisaged  that 
the  United  States  would  ever  use  the  atomic  bomb  except  against  an 
aggressor  state.  Therefore,  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
would  coincide  with  that  of  other  non-offender  nations  and  the  threat 
of  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  would  be  a  great  deterrent  to  any  ag¬ 
gressor  which  might  be  considering  embarking  on  an  atomic  war.  A 
pool  of  atomic  weapons  under  the  Security  Council,  with  provisions 
prohibiting  the  existence  of  any  other  atomic  weapons,  has  been  pro¬ 
posed.  Were  it  not  for  the  veto  power  this  procedure  might  be  of 
value,  but,  with  the  failure  of  the  Security  Council  to  operate,  no  legal 
means  of  using  this  pool  against  a  major  aggressor  appears  available. 
Again,  the  location  and  trusteeship  of  the  pool  present  difficulties. 
The  Council  has  no  inviolate  territory  of  its  own ;  agreement  as  to 
custodianship  of  all  weapons  by  any  one  nation  seems  impracticable 
to  achieve.  Division  of  them  among  several,  or  many,  nations  will  be 
simply  furnishing  those  trustee  nations  with  ready-made  surprise 
weapons.  The  realistic  working  out  of  a  scheme  whereby  such  a  pool 
could  be  established  is  therefore  exceedingly  difficult  since  the  location 
of  the  pool,  the  means  of  using  the  pool,  and  its  protection  against  cap¬ 
ture  by  an  unscrupulous  power  are  matters  hard  to  resolve. 

23.  A  system  of  inspection  should  not  be  considered  as  a  completely 
reliable  solution  to  the  problems  raised  by  the  development  of  atomic 
energy.  Correlative  with  the  establishment  of  such  a  system,  the  United 
States  should  support,  realistically  and  vigorously,  development  of 
education  throughout  the  world,  to  push  towards  the  establishment 
of  the  regime  of  world  law  and  order  wherein  lies  the  only  hope  for  a 
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more  permanent  removal  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  atomic  weapons. 

24.  The  great  complexity  of  the  problems  discussed  above  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  progress  can  be  expected  to  be  slow.  The  United 
Nations  in  the  first  days  of  the  existence  of  their  organization  will  be 
hard  put  to  solve  the  problems  involved.  Close  integration  of  action 
proposed  by  the  United  States  representatives  on  the  Atomic  Com¬ 
mission  with  the  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  State-War- 
Navy  Coordinating  Committee,  appropriate  Congressional  leaders, 
and  finally  with  the  President,  is  essential. 
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[Washington,  February  2,  1946.] 

In  these  notes  I  shall  write  down  some  of  the  non-technical  things 
that  have  seemed  to  me  relevant  to  the  establishment  of  effective 
international  control  of  atomic  energy,  and  make,  in  rather  broad 
terms,  proposals  on  the  basis  of  which  a  sound  solution  can  in  my 
opinion  be  sought.  I  shall  write  these  notes  against  the  background  of 
our  discussions  in  the  past  days,  and  with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
the  technical  basis  of  many  of  the  judgments  will  be  provided  in  a 
separate  report. 

1.  It  is  probable  that  the  main  desire  of  our  Government  is  the 
achievement  of  safety  and  protection  against  the  threat  of  atomic 
warfare.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  achieve  this  without  considering 
such  positive  features  as  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  its  application 
to  constructive  purposes,  it  might  be  argued  that  such  a  course  should 
not  be  followed.  It  is  my  belief  that  quite  apart  from  its  desirability, 
the  provision  for  constructive  development  of  the  field  of  atomic  energy 
will  turn  out  to  be  essential  for  the  operation  of  any  system  of  safe¬ 
guards.  You  have  seen  in  the  last  days  evidence  of  the  enthusiasm, 
inventiveness,  and  intelligence  that  has  gone  into  the  development  of 
the  field  in  this  country,  and  that  has  manifested  itself  even  in  such 
relatively  peripheral  matters  as  the  exploration  of  raw  material  re¬ 
sources.  I  believe  that  just  these  elements  must  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  problem  of  control  if  there  is  to  be  any  chance  for  a  real  solution. 
In  particular,  it  has  become  clear  to  us  that  not  only  politically,  but 
scientifically  and  technically  as  well,  the  field  of  atomic  energy  has 


7*  This  document  was  a  component  part  of  a  workbook  of  papers  prepared  by 
members  of  the  Board  of  Consultants.  The  Board  first  considered  this  workbook 
on  February  12  and  subsequently  prepared  its  preliminary  report  to  the  Acheson 
Committee  by  means  of  combining  several  of  the  workbook  papers,  including  the 
present  document,  into  an  integrated  argument. 
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witnessed  very  rapid  change  and  very  rapid  progress.  I  believe  that 
this  will  be  the  case  in  the  future,  too,  and  that  no  organization  and 
no  proposal  can  be  effective  which  does  not  have  a  flexibility  adequate 
to  these  changes.  I  further  believe  that  any  proposed  organization 
must  itself  reflect  the  changing  character  of  the  problem  and  the  con¬ 
structive  purposes  which  are  a  complement  to  control.  It  is  clear  that 
quite  apart  from  any  organizational  details,  the  objectives  here  out¬ 
lined  will  require  a  genuine  cooperation  and  not  a  mere  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  the  participating  powers  and  agencies.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  primary  function  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  must  be  to  lay  the  basis  for  such  cooperative  approach  to  the 
problem. 

2.  The  position  of  the  three  powers,  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Canada,  that  have  in  the  past  collaborated  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  atomic  energy,  is  a  rather  special  one,  and  that  of  the  United 
States  perhaps  the  most  special  of  all.  There  are  two  parts  to  this :  our 
technical  advantage  put  us  in  a  position  to  exercise  disproportionate 
influence  in  shaping  the  proposals  made,  and  our  greater  scientific  and 
technical  mastery  of  the  problem  should  give  us  greater  insight  into 
the  implications  of  a  proposed  solution  and  the  character  of  the  steps 
necessary  to  achieve  it. 

It  has  from  the  first,  seemed  important  to  balance  our  technical 
superiority  insofar  as  possible  by  allowing  the  proposals  to  be  formu¬ 
lated  as  a  result  of  multilateral  discussion,  rather  than  through  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  plan  elaborated  unilaterally  by  us.  It  would  seem  to  be 
inevitable  that  differences  of  opinion  similar  to  those  which  appeared 
in  the  Panel,  but  far  more  profound,  would  be  expressed  in  approach¬ 
ing  the  organizational  problems  of  control.  Here  again  it  would  seem 
to  me  neither  desirable,  nor  in  any  long  term  practical,  to  avoid  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  issues  in  an  attempt  at  their  constructive  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  Just  this  possibility  is  in  fact  my  ground  for  believing  that  the 
negotiations  we  are  now  discussing  may  provide  a  prototype  for  more 
difficult  future  problems. 

I  have  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  situation  arising  from  our 
sole  possession  of  the  technical  and  scientific  insight  necessary  to  sound 
judgments.  This  problem  is  in  part  technical,  since  many  of  the  facts 
at  our  disposal,  but  not  now  generally  known,  are  indeed  relevant  to 
questions  of  feasibility,  adequacy,  and  safety.  It  is  also  in  part  a 
psychological  problem  in  that  insight  depends  not  only  on  having  facts 
available,  but  on  having  a  sense  of  assurance  that  the  relevant  facts 
have  not  been  withheld.  I  believe  that  it  is  premature  to  discuss  the 
precise  extent  to  which  basic  scientific  information  should  be  made 
available  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It  is  clear,  on  the  one 
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liand,  that  such  information  neither  must,  nor  with  propriety  should, 
include  detailed  engineering  specifications  for  plants  and  for  weapons ; 
on  the  other  hand,  our  experience  would  indicate  that  the  Smyth  Re¬ 
port  72a  as  it  stands  is  probably  far  from  sufficient.  We  shall  be  in  a 
better  position  to  judge  this  at  our  next  meeting. 

3.  In  order  to  evaluate  the  proposals  that  I  should  like  to  make, 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  extreme  examples,  which  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  from  time  to  time,  of  proposals  that  I  regard  as  unworkable. 
Almost  everyone  has,  at  one  stage  or  another  in  his  acquaintance  with 
this  problem,  considered  prohibiting  further  work  on  atomic  energy, 
and  devising  a  system  of  inspection  adequate  to  insure  that  this  pro¬ 
hibition  is  carried  out.  It  is  not  only  that  this  proposal  would  make 
impossible  the  application  of  existing  knowledge  to  constructive  ends ; 
it  would  be  so  contrary  to  the  human  patterns  of  exploration  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  that  no  agreement  entered  into  by  heads  of  state  could  com¬ 
mand  the  interest  or  the  cooperation  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

An  apparently  less  radical  solution  would  be  the  separation  of  the 
functions  of  development  and  of  control  according  to  which  the  only 
responsibility  of  an  international  authority  would  be  the  inspection 
of  work  carried  out  under  a  purely  national  or  private  initiative,  and 
the  possible  prohibition  of  some  of  this  work.  The  negative  approach 
to  the  problem  of  control  would  leave  the  inspecting  agency  with 
inadequate  insight,  both  into  the  technical  state  of  the  subject,  and 
into  its  motivation  and  the  organic  characteristics  of  its  growth.  It 
would  provide  inspectors  who  are  less  informed  and  less  enlightened 
than  those  whose  evasions  they  were  trying  to  prevent ;  it  would  pro¬ 
vide  inspectors  with  a  motive  pathetically  inadequate  to  the  immense 
and  dreary  task  which  such  inspection  would  involve,  and  who  would 
no  doubt  be  in  a  poor  position  to  apply  to  their  work  the  technical 
ingenuity  and  inventiveness  which  alone  can  make  it  an  undertaking 
of  finite  dimensions  and  some  prospect  of  success.  One  sees  these 
difficulties  most  clearly  if  the  problem  is  considered  as  it  may  appear 
in  the  almost  immediate  future.  On  the  one  hand,  I  believe  that  no 
one  would  be  willing  to  wait  for  the  institution  of  a  system  of  controls 
until  such  time  as  many  nations  had  a  flourishing  atomic  energy 
industry,  and  no  doubt  a  flourishing  atomic  armaments  program ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  probably  true  that  at  the  present  time  there  is 
pitifully  little  to  inspect  in  any  countries  but  the  United  States,  the 


72a  Henry  D.  Smyth,  “A  General  Account  of  the  Development  of  Methods  of 
Using  Atomic  Energy  for  Military  Purposes,”  the  official  report  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  atomic  bomb  by  the  United  States,  1940-1945,  prepared  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Physics  of  Princeton  University,  a  consultant  for 
Manhattan  District;  released  by  the  War  Department  on  August  12,  1945,  and 
published  as  Atomic  Energy  for  Military  Purposes  (Princeton,  N.J.,  Princeton 
University  Press,  1945). 
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United  Kingdom,  and  Canada.  It  is  unclear  what  primary  deposits 
would  be  exploited  in  the  future,  wdiat  plans  would  be  made  for  the 
production  of  fissionable  materials,  and  what  laboratories  and  sci¬ 
entists  will  in  the  end  be  chosen  to  carry  out  this  work.  It  is  just  this 
circumstance  which  would  make  the  task  of  inspection  so  unenlight¬ 
ened  and  so  vast  as  to  be  prohibitive.  It  is  also  clear  that  this  approach 
to  the  problem  would  sacrifice  almost  wdiolly  whatever  advantages 
there  are  in  the  fact  that  atomic  energy  developments  are  nowhere" 
else  in  the  world  an  established  and  flourishing  activity,  representing 
a  vested  interest  and  a  living  organization. 

4.  Against  this  background  of  the  difficulties  of  control  as  an  iso¬ 
lated  and  negative  function,  I  have  thought  it  essential  at  least  to 
consider  combining  the  functions  of  development  and  of  control  in  a 
single  agency.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  there  are  now,  and  will  increas¬ 
ingly  be,  activities  having  to  do  with  atomic  energy  which  are  not 
vital  to  control  and  which,  for  human,  or  organizational,  or  political, 
reasons  should  not  be  included  among  the  functions  of  the  controlling 
authority ;  but  there  are  certainly  several  such  functions  which,  as  mat¬ 
ters  now  appear,  should  be  so  included  among  them:  the  development 
of  raw  materials,  the  exploration  of  atomic  weapons,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion,  in  its  more  dangerous  forms,  of  atomic  energy  to  power  and 
technology. 

a.  I  thus  propose  that  the  international  authority  have  a  monopoly 
on  the  study,  development,  and  exploitation  of  uranium :  That  this 
could  be  an  interesting  activity  some  of  our  discussions  of  last  week 
clearly  showed,  and  apart  from  considerations  of  security  a  coordi¬ 
nated  attack  on  a  worldwide  scale  is  the  more  appropriate  way  of 
exploiting  the  raw  materials.  An  agency  which  was  well  informed 
about  the  location  of  deposits  and  the  most  highly  developed  means  of 
working  them,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  would  be  in  a  strong 
position  to  detect  and  discourage  illegal  enterprises  of  a  more  private 
nature.  It  would  also  be  in  a  position  to  provide  the  basic  accounting 
and  material  control  for  an  ingredient  which  is  at  present,  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  remain  for  a  long  time  to  come,  uniquely  necessary.  Tech¬ 
nical  arguments  suggest  that  the  same  machinery  should  be  applied 
to  the  exploitation  of  thorium. 

b.  A  second  activity  of  the  international  authority,  which  is  doubt¬ 
less  far  less  urgent,  but  for  which  provision  must  ultimately  be  made, 
is  research  and  study  of  atomic  explosives.  You  will  remember  from 
our  discussion  that  this  is  a  field  in  which  we  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
fident  of  the  facts ;  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  such  atomic  explosives 
may  be  useful  to  the  peacetime  economy  of  the  world,  but  quite  apart 
from  this  it  is  only  by  their  exploration  that  any  agency  can  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  insuring  that  developments  beyond  its  control 
are  not  of  great  danger  to  the  world. 

c.  It  would  be  an  essential  function  of  the  international  authority 
to  develop  atomic  energy  for  industrial  purposes  and  as  a  source  of 
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power,  and  to  carry  out  the  technical  advances  necessary  to  make  these 
developments  practical,  and  to  extend  their  range.  In  conducting  this 
program,  it  is  clear  that  economic,  technological,  and  even  sociological 
considerations  will  be  as  important  as  purely  scientific  ones,  and  it  is 
further  clear  that  the  solution  of  the  resulting  conflicts  will  involve 
compromise  and  good  will  which  only  an  agency  with  authority  and 
adequate  technical  competence  can  bring  to  the  problem. 

d.  As  we  pointed  out,  there  are  a  number  of  potential  applications 
of  atomic  energy  which  can  be  made  relatively  safe,  either  by  de¬ 
naturing  procedures,  or  because  plants  are  involved  which  destroy, 
rather  than  create,  atomic  explosives  ;  or  because  the  scale  of  the  op¬ 
erations  is  small  enough  to  be  immaterial  for  atomic  weapons.  There 
may  be  strong  arguments  (and  there  probably  are)  for  conducting 
these  developments  under  a  license  system,  with  nations  or  with  more 
private  organizations,  but  the  line  between  safe  and  dangerous 
activities  should  not  remain  fixed  where  we  would  draw  it  today,  so 
that  I  should  be  reluctant  to  make  a  final  apriori  definition  at  this  time. 

e.  It  would  seem  to  me  desirable  and,  in  fact,  essential,  that  the 
international  authority  cooperate  with  scientists,  engineers,  indus¬ 
trialists,  and  others  who  are  not  members  of  their  organization  but  who 
have  an  interest  in,  or  a  contribution  to  make  toward,  the  work  of  the 
authority.  This  openness  would  contribute  in  an  important  way  to 
making  the  authority  subject  to  enlightened  criticism  and  to  making 
its  findings  available  for  more  private  exploitation  wherever  this 
could  be  done  effectively  and  safely. 

5.  There  are  a  number  of  questions  which  probably  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  connection  with  the  above  proposals,  although  I  do  not  feel 
qualified  to  discuss  them.  In  particular,  the  organizational  structure 
of  the  international  authority,  whether  it  be  a  commission  or  a  corpora¬ 
tion  (or  take  another  form),  will  have  to  be  settled  in  the  light 
of  conflicting  views  as  to  the  best  methods  of  providing  initiative, 
responsibility,  and  integrity.  The  machinery  set  up  for  providing  a  rea¬ 
sonable,  forward-looking  allocation  of  atomic  power  and  atomic  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  machinery  required  for  financing  undertakings,  many  of 
which  in  the  earlier  times  may  not  be  economically  profitable,  and  the 
contributions  that  might  be  expected  in  the  form  of  labor,  technical 
competence,  and  raw  materials,  all  would  need  a  fairly  prompt  dis¬ 
cussion.  Other  questions  on  which  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion 
are  the  appropriate  scale  of  development  and  the  priorities  that  should 
attach  to  various  phases  of  the  work.  In  all  of  these  matters  one  will 
have  to  draw  both  on  the  technical  ingenuity  of  those  familiar  with 
the  field  of  atomic  energy,  and  on  all  useful  precedents  of  effective 
organization. 

6.  There  are  a  few  questions  which  it  seems  to  me  not  very  profita¬ 
ble  to  discuss  at  present.  One  has  to  do  with  the  complex  of  problems 
that  would  arise  should  there  be  abrogation  of  agreements  by  a  nation 
or  a  group  of  nations,  or  activities  in  serious  violation  of  these  agree- 
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ments.  Such  discussions  will  inevitably  bring  one  to  the  problem  of 
sanctions,  which  seems  to  me  essentially  separable  from  the  questions 
we  have  been  asked  to  consider.  Related  to  these  questions  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  an  adequate  physical  security  for  installations  operated  by 
the  international  authority  but  susceptible  to  diversion  for  military 
use,  and  the  question  of  whether  any  useful  purpose  can  be  achieved  by 
stockpiling  atomic  weapons  to  facilitate  the  application  of  sanctions. 
It  is  inevitable  that  all  these  questions  will  be  asked ;  in  my  opinion 
their  discussion  cannot  contribute  in  a  constructive  way  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  our  primary  problem. 


501. BB/ 1-2546  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative  at  the 
United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

confidential  urgent  Washington,  February  14,  1946 — 6  p.  m. 

1526.  Undel  212.  1.  State- War-Navy  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Se¬ 
curity  Functions  of  the  UN 73  has  considered  JCS  paper  (1567/28) 
on  armed  forces  to  be  made  available  to  SC  and  has  recommended 
SWNCC  approval  subject  to  minor  amendments,  including  a  new 
text  of  a  proposed  standard  agreement.  SWNCC  will  consider  this  at 
an  early  date.74  It  is  understood  US  members  MSC  already  have  JCS 
1567/28. 


73 The  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  (SWNCC)  was  the  principal 
interdepartmental  body  concerned  with  the  coordination  of  foreign  and  military 
policies  in  1946.  For  a  description  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  SWNCC, 
see  footnote  3,  p.  1112.  SWNCC  made  provision  for  planning  with  respect  to  United 
Nations  political-military  matters  in  1945  by  establishing  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
to  Effect  Collaboration  Between  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  on  Secu¬ 
rity  Functions  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  (subsequently  known  as  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Security  Functions  of  the  United  Nations).  Such  a  body 
had  been  suggested  by  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International 
Security  Affairs,  in  a  memorandum  to  John  D.  Hickerson,  the  Department  of 
State  Member  and  Acting  Chairman  of  SWNCC,  on  July  20,  1945.  The  Ad  Hoc 
Committee,  which  became  the  principal  formal  machinery  for  formulating  and 
recommending  unified  United  States  policy  on  UN  security  matters,  first  met  on 
August  18, 1945,  and  subsequently  concerned  itself  with  matters  before  the  United 
Nations  Preparatory  Commission  and  the  Executive  Committee  at  London.  The 
Department  of  State  was  represented  on  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  by  personnel 
from  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs ;  Alger  Hiss,  Director  of  SPA  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  1946.  The  Military  Establishment  was 
represented  by  members  of  the  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff ;  regarding  the  functions  of  that  body,  see  footnote  68.  p.  738. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  took  into  account  recommendations  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  and  its  parent  body  in  instructing  their  deputies,  the  United  States 
Representatives  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee,  regarding  UN  forces  and  other 
matters.  (SWNCC  Files) 

7i  The  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  approved  the  recommendation 
of  the  JCS  paper  on  February  27  as  SWNCC  219/8;  with  respect  to  that  docu¬ 
ment,  see  USMS/12/Rev.  1  (the  text  of  the  principles  later  extracted  from  it) 
and  Blaisdell’s  memorandum  of  April  1,  pp.  759  and  769,  respectively. 
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2.  Subcommittee  also  considered  relation  between  discussion  of 
armed  forces  in  MSC  and  discussion  of  same  subject  in  SC,  with  spe¬ 
cific  reference  to  Item  10  of  SC  agenda  75  (reported  deferred  in  Delun 
148). 76  State  Dept  members  presented  political  desirability  of  having 
MSC  consider  question  of  armed  forces  in  pursuance  to  directive  from 
SC.  Service  members  pointed  out  that  SC  would  need  advice  of  MSC 
in  preparing  such  directive  and  that  informal  discussion  on  military 
level  may  have  already  occurred. 

3.  Dept  does  not  know  what  were  intentions  of  SC  in  deferring  Item 
10  (Delun  148) .  Possibly  SC  intended  to  return  to  Item  10  after  arrival 
of  remaining  members  of  MSC  and  after  organization  of  latter  com¬ 
mittee  had  been  completed.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  of  interest  that  the 
Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  agreed  that  a  satisfactory  procedure  would  be 
for  the  SC,  in  returning  to  Item  10  to  request  the  MSC  to  prepare 
recommendations  as  to  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  special  agreements  referred  to  in  Article  43  of  the  Charter.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  recognized  that  you  and  the  US  members  of  the 
MSC  might  wish  to  work  this  out  by  consultation  in  the  light  of  the 
existing  situation.77 

Byrnes 


SPA  Files  78 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Howard  O.  Johnson  of  the  Division  of  Inter¬ 
national  Security  Affairs  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Politcal  Affairs  (Hiss) 


confidential  [Washington,]  February  25,  1946. 

Subject:  Consideration  of  the  Regulation  of  Armaments  by  the 
SWNCC  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Security  Functions  of  the 
United  Nations 

In  December  1945  the  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee  prepared 
a  paper  for  the  approval  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  armaments,76  a  paper  designed  to  serve  as  guidance  for  the 
U.S.  members  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee.  JCS  considered  the 
paper  unsatisfactory  and  referred  it  back  to  JSSC  for  further  study 


76  Item  10  on  the  Security  Council  agenda  read  as  follows :  “Item  10.  Discussion 
of  the  Best  Means  of  Arriving  at  the  Conclusion  of  the  Special  Agreements  Re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Article  43  of  the  Charter.” 

76  Not  printed. 

77  At  its  23rd  Meeting,  February  16,  the  Security  Council  decided  that  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Staff  Committee  need  not  meet  again  at  London.  For  the  text  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  at  the  same  meeting  concerning  the  future  work  of  the  MSC,  see 
Blaisdell’s  memorandum  of  April  1,  p.  769. 

78  Lot  55D323,  certain  tiles  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  and  its 
successor  offices,  1946-1951. 
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in  the  light  of  additional  factors  suggested  by  JCS.  JCS  also  for¬ 
warded  the  attached  memorandum  to  SWNCC,  suggesting  that  the 
SWNCC  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Security  Functions  of  the  United 
Nations  undertake  a  preliminary  study  of  the  matter. 

On  December  28,  1945  SWNCC  referred  this  memorandum  to  the 
Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  for  necessary  action.  No  action  has  been  taken 
as  yet  in  the  Subcommittee.  It  has  not  been  pushed  by  the  State 
Department  since  it  was  considered  desirable  that  the  Department  have 
its  own  position  somewhat  clarified  before  entering  discussions  with  the 
service  departments;  it  was  understood  informally  that  War  Depart¬ 
ment  staff  officers  also  believed  that  some  initial  guidance  from  the 
State  Department  would  be  essential. 

IS  expects  to  complete  next  week  a  paper  which  might  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  discussion; 80  it  will  not  set  forth  a  definitive  position  on  the 
regulation  of  armaments.  We  believe  that  there  would  be  substantial 
advantage  in  bringing  together  a  State- War-Navy  working  group  as 
early  as  practicable  for  further  work  on  the  subject. 

It  is  recommended  that  you,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  now 
charged  with  action  on  the  development  of  the  U.S.  position  on  the 
regulation  of  armaments,  raise  informally  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  the  desirability  of  setting  up  a  working  group  to 
draft  papers  on  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  Subcommittee. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  have  at  least  two  members  from  each  Depart¬ 
ment  on  the  working  group.  IS  considers  it  essential  that  IS  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  working  group,  and  suggests  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  EUR  represented  if  possible. 


[Annex] 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating 

C ommittee  81 

confidential  Washington,  21  December  1945. 

SM-4531 

Subject:  U.S.  Guidance  as  to  Disarmament  and  the  Regulation  of 
Armaments. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the 
subject  of  the  regulation  of  armaments,  and  possible  disarmament, 
may  be  raised  for  discussion  in  early  meetings  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  the  Security  Council  and  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the 

80  Presumably  an  antecedent  draft  of  SWNCC/MS  UNO  Doc.  28,  June  5,  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Division  of  International  Security  Affairs ;  for  partial  text  of  that 
document,  see  p.  833. 

81  Circulated  as  SWNCC  240/D,  December  28,  1945. 
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United  Nations.  Tlie  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  will  wish  to  furnish 
adequate  guidance  on  this  subject  to  their  representatives  on  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Staff  Committee  and  to  insure  that  such  guidance  is  carefully 
coordinated  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  United  States  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  Security  Council. 

For  the  present,  the  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  propose  to  instruct 
their  representatives  not  to  discuss  the  regulation  of  armaments,  and 
possible  disarmament,  in  the  Military  Staff  Committee  until  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  calls  upon  the  Committee  for  advice  and  assistance  with 
respect  thereto. 

In  order  that  U.S.  views  might  be  ready  when  needed,  it  would 
appear  to  be  most  desirable  for  a  preliminary  study  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  regulation  of  armaments,  and  possible  disarmament, 
to  be  undertaken  as  early  as  practicable.  It  would  appear  that  this  a 
proper  function  for  the  State-War-Navy  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 
Military  and  Security  Functions  of  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
on  which  the  armed  forces  are  represented  by  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Strategic  Survey  Committee. 

For  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 

A.  J.  McFarland 
Brigadier  General ,  U.S.A., 
Secretary 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch 82  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[New  York,]  March  13,  1946. 

My  Dear  Jim  :  I  have  just  been  able  to  get  the  atomic  energy 
resolution 83  which  I  read  over  very  carefully. 

Section  5,  paragraphs  B,  C,  and  D  are  the  crux.  Any  proposal  will 
have  to  be  based  upon  a  better  observance  of  promises.  In  the  present 
circumstances  that  would  be  worth  very  little  judging  by  your  notes 
to  Russia. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Section  A  should  not  be  undertaken,  although 
this  immediately  raises  the  question  of  patents  in  connection  with  all 
scientific  processes,  particularly  those  of  peace,  which  are  being  indus- 

83  Civic  leader  and  investment  banker ;  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
during  World  War  I ;  government  consultant  during  World  War  II.  In  late  Feb¬ 
ruary,  Byrnes  had  asked  Mr.  Baruch  to  be  United  States  Representative  on  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

83  The  resolution  on  atomic  energy  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  London,  January  24,  1946;  for  text,  see  GA  (1/1),  Resolutions,  p.  9. 
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trialized  and  which  help  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  everyone. 
In  war  one  can  seize  those  patents,  but  in  peace  they  must  be  protected. 

When  it  comes  to  the  others,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  proceed  at 
present.  If  Russia  will  not  permit  entree  of  news  men  or  others,  can 
we  believe  they  will  permit  any  inspection  ?  That  would  immediately 
stop  the  discussion  regarding  atomic  energy. 

Unless  we  get  a  better  working  UNO  which  is  the  only  hope  of  the 
world,  we  will  be  unable  to  discuss  the  elimination  of  the  atomic 
bomb  from  armaments  because  we  will  be  the  only  ones  who  will  have 
them. 

I  must  confess  that  paragraph  B  is  a  puzzler  to  me.  Indeed,  I  feel 
I  should  like  to  have  you  expatiate  a  little  more  on  the  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  commission.  I  understand  it  had  to  be  more  or  less  indefinite 
but  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  what  exactly  lies  in  your  mind. 

Another  thing,  I  can  only  work  between  the  hours  of  10  and  12  in 
the  morning  and  from  2:30  to  4 : 30  in  the  afternoon.  I  cannot  go  to 
any  night  sessions. 

I  feel  very  strongly  we  ought  to  work  everything  through  the  UNO 
and  try  to  uphold  that,  but  I  do  not  see  any  point  in  our  discussing 
any  of  the  questions  this  will  bring  up  unless  a  better  understanding — 
a  two-way  street — is  had  with  other  countries,  particularly  Russia  and 
that  all  contracts  and  promises  should  be  lived  up  to.  There  is  no  good 
making  new  ones  unless  we  live  up  to  the  old  ones. 

I  understand  also  that  this  will  not  stop  me  from  expressing  my 
views  on  any  other  questions.  It  will  stop  me  from  making  any  state¬ 
ment  regarding  atomic  energy  which  will  be  the  work  of  the  commis¬ 
sion.  Anything  I  will  have  to  say  will  have  to  be  said  to  the  commission. 
I  then  become  a  part  of  the  machinery  as  long  as  I  remain  a  member 
of  it. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter  and  I  do  not  want  to  say  No,  but 
I  should  like  to  have  an  alternate  or  assistant — a  man  like  Eberstadt,84 
Hancock,85  Searls  86  or  Swope,87  besides  the  scientific  advisers. 

In  view  of  all  this,  if  you  still  want  me  to  serve  I  will  accept. 

Sincerely  yours,  [File  copy  not  signed] 

81  Ferdinand  Eberstadt,  banker,  served  on  the  War  Production  Board  during 
World  War  II. 

85  John  M.  Hancock,  investment  banker,  served  with  the  War  Resources  Board 
during  World  War  II. 

80  Fred  Searls,  Jr.,  mining  corporation  executive,  served  with  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  during  World  War  II. 

87  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  former  editor  of  the  New  York  World  and  head  of 
the  New  York  State  Racing  Commission ;  served  with  the  War  Industries  Board 
during  World  War  I. 
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IO  Files  :  USMS/12/Rev.  1  ** 

Memorandum  by  the  United  States  Representatives  on  the  Military 

Staff  Committee 

secret  [New  York, J  15  March  1946. 

Principles  To  Be  Advocated  by  U.S.  in  Preparing  Military  Agree¬ 
ments  Between  Security  Council  and  Member  Nations  of 

U.N.O.89  (Includes  U.S.  Delegation’s  Comments) 

1.  The  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  shall  establish  a  pool 
of  armed  forces  which  shall  be  maintained  by  the  respective  contribut¬ 
ing  member  nations  at  operational  strength  and  in  readiness  for  com¬ 
bat  in  order  that  units  may  be  drawn  upon  promptly  under  conditions 
recognized  by  the  Security  Council  as  requiring  the.  use  of  forces  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

2.  The  pool  shall  include  land,  sea  and  air  force  units  so  organized 
and  distributed  geographically  as  to  enable  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  military  pressure  to  bear  in  any  part  of  the  world  in  so  far  as 
practicable.  In  particular,  national  air  force  contingents  would  be 
held  immediately  available  to  enable  the  United  Nations  to  take  urgent 
military  measures  as  stated  in  Article  45  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

3.  Armed  forces  contributed  by  member  nations  shall  habitually  be 
based  within  the  respective  borders  or  territorial  waters  of  each  con¬ 
tributing  nation,  or  its  possessions,  or  within  areas  occupied  by  them 
under  international  agreements  except  at  such  times  as  such  forces  are 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Security  Council.  (Submit  to  J.C.S.) 

4.  The  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  shall  provide  the 
major  portion  of  the  security  forces  initially  with  the  contributions  of 
smaller  nations  being  integrated  into  the  pool  of  forces  as  they  become 
available. 

5.  The  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  shall  agree  to 
contribute  forces  of  comparable  over-all  strength  but  which  may  differ 
widely  as  to  the  strength  of  separate  components,  land,  sea  or  air.  Other 
member  nations  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  offer  contributions  in 
the  form  of  armed  forces  and/or  installations,  services,  transporta¬ 
tion,  rights  of  passage  or  items  of  common  military  supply.  The  Mili¬ 
tary  Staff  Committee  will  be  prepared  to  confer  with  military  repre- 

88  Documentation  produced  by  the  United  States  Representatives  on  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Staff  Committee  bears  the  designation  “USMS”. 

80  The  principles  contained  in  this  document  were  extracted,  after  consultation 
with  representatives  of  the  Department  of  State,  from  State-War-Navy  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee  document  SWNCC  219/8 ;  in  regard  to  that  document,  and  for 
information  on  subsequent  developments  with  respect  to  the  present  document, 
see  Mr.  Blaisdell’s  memorandum  of  April  1,  p.  769. 
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sentatives  of  nations  not  permanently  represented  on  the  Security 
Council  as  to  what  appropriate  contributions  might  include. 

6.  Forces,  or  any  part  thereof,  contributed  by  member  nations  shall 
•come  under  the  control  of  the  Security  Council  at  the  time  and  place 
designated  by  the  Security  Council. 

7.  United  Nations  forces,  when  operating  under  direction  of  the 
Security  Council,  shall  serve  under  the  over-all  commander  designated 
by  the  Security  Council.  The  over-all  commander  shall  act  under  the 
strategic  direction  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee.  Except  when  re¬ 
quired  for  use  by  the  Security  Council,  armed  forces  listed  as  available 
to  the  United  Nations  shall  remain  under  the  exclusive  command  of 
the  respective  contributing  nations. 

8.  The  Security  Council  and  any  member  or  group  of  members  of 
the  United  Nations  shall  have  the  right  to  reopen  negotiations  for  an 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  contribution  of  that  member  or  group. 

9.  Each  member  nation  shall  be  responsible  for  the  supply  and  main¬ 
tenance,  including  replacement  personnel,  of  the  forces  it  contributes  to 
the  United  Nations  forces.  Each  member  nation  shall  also  provide 
transportation  for  its  forces  acting  under  the  Security  Council  to  the 
extent  of  its  capabilities. 

10.  In  case  of  inability  of  any  member  nation  to  provide  the  required 
transportation  to  move  its  contingent  of  the  United  Nations  forces 
operating  under  the  Security  Council,  the  transportation  shall  be 
obtained  from  other  member  nations  as  part  of  such  other  nations’ 
agreed  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  enforcement  powers  of  the 
Security  Council,  or  it  shall  be  found  and  chartered  by  the  Security 
Council. 

11.  In  general,  agreements  between  the  Security  Council  and  mem¬ 
ber  nations  shall  include  general  guarantees  providing  for  rights  of 
passage  and  for  the  furnishing  of  services  and  facilities  required  by 
forces  acting  under  the  Security  Council,  within  the  limits  of  each 
nation’s  capacity,  rather  than  including  a  detailed  determination  of 
them.  Such  services  and  facilities  shall  be  provided  at  the  request  of 
the  Security  Council,  and  the  expenses  therefor  shall  be  borne  as 
the  appropriate  authorities  may  determine. 

12.  No  member  nation  shall  be  urged  to  increase  its  military 
strength  or  create  a  particular  component  thereof  for  the  purpose  of 
pro  Adding  a  contingent  to  the  United  Nations  forces. 

13.  The  United  Nations  forces  should  be  established  with  the  least 
practicable  delay. 

14.  Separate  agreements  shall  be  prepared  for  negotiation  between 
the  Security  Council  and  each  member  nation.  If  practicable,  these 
agreements  shall  be  on  a  standard  form. 
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811.2423/3-1746 

The  Secretary  of  State's  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  the 

Secretary  of  State 

Washington,  March  17, 1946. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Your  committee  was  appointed  on  Janu¬ 
ary  7, 1946,  with  the  following  terms  of  reference : 

“Anticipating  favorable  action  by  the  United  Nations  Organization 
on  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to  consider  the 
problems  arising  as  to  the  control  of  atomic  energy  and  other  weapons 
of  possible  mass  destruction,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  appointed  a 
Committee  of  five  members  to  study  the  subject  of  controls  and  safe¬ 
guards  necessary  to  protect  this  Government  so  that  the  persons  here¬ 
after  selected  to  represent  the  United  States  on  the  Commission  can 
have  the  benefit  of  the  study.” 

At  our  first  meeting  on  January  14,  the  Committee  concluded  that 
the  consideration  of  controls  and  safeguards  would  be  inseparable 
from  a  plan  of  which  they  were  a  part  and  that  the  Commission 
would  look  to  the  American  representative  to  put  forward  a  plan.  At 
that  meeting  we  also  agreed  that  it  was  first  essential  to  have  a  report 
prepared  analyzing  and  appraising  all  the  relevant  facts  and  formu¬ 
lating  proposals.  In  order  that  the  work  should  be  useful,  it  was 
necessary  to  designate  men  of  recognized  attainments  and  varied  back¬ 
ground,  who  would  be  prepared  to  devote  the  major  part  of  their  time 
to  the  matter. 

On  January  23,  1946,  we  appointed  as  a  Board  of  Consultants  for 
this  purpose : 

Mr.  David  E.  Lilienthal,  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority,  who  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  consulting  Board, 

Mr.  Chester  I.  Barnard,  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone 
Company, 

Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer,  of  the  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  the  University  of  California, 

Dr.  Charles  Allen  Thomas,  Vice  President  and  Technical  Director, 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company,  and 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Winne,  Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Engineering 
Policy,  General  Electric  Company. 

The  Board  of  Consultants  has  spent  virtually  its  entire  time,  since 
the  date  of  appointment,  in  an  intensive  study  of  the  problems,  and 
has  now  completed  its  report,  which  is  transmitted  herewith.90 

A  preliminary  draft  of  this  report  was  first  presented  to  your  Com¬ 
mittee  ten  days  ago.  Extensive  discussion  between  the  Committee  and 

60  A  Report  on  the  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy ,  March  16,  1946, 
Department  of  State  Publication  2498  (Washington,  1946).  The  report,  formally- 
released  on  March  28,  is  often  referred  to  as  “The  Acheson-Lilienthal  Report.” 
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the  Board  led  to  the  development  of  further  considerations  embodied 
in  a  subsequent  draft.  Still  further  discussion  resulted  in  the  report 
now  transmitted.91 

We  lay  the  report  before  you  as  the  Board  has  submitted  it  to  us 
“not  as  a  final  plan,  but  as  a  place  to  begin,  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build.”  In  our  opinion  it  furnishes  the  most  constructive  analysis  of 
the  question  of  international  control  we  have  seen  and  a  definitely 
hopeful  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  entire  problem.  We  recommend 
it  for  your  consideration  as  representing  the  framework  within  which 
the  best  prospects  for  both  security  and  development  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes  may  be  found. 

In  particular,  we  are  impressed  by  the  great  advantages  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  agency  with  affirmative  powers  and  functions  coupled 
with  powers  of  inspection  and  supervision  in  contrast  to  any  agency 
with  merely  police-like  powers  attempting  to  cope  with  national 
agencies  otherwise  restrained  only  by  a  commitment  to  “outlaw”  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  war.  In  our  judgment  the  latter  type  of  or¬ 
ganization  offers  little  hope  of  achieving  the  security  and  safeguards 
we  are  seeking. 

We  are  impressed  also  by  the  aspect  of  the  plan  which  concentrates 
in  the  hands  of  the  international  agency  only  the  activities  which  it  is 
essential  to  control  because  they  are  dangerous  to  international  secu¬ 
rity,  leaving  as  much  freedom  as  possible  to  national  and  private  re¬ 
search  and  other  activity. 

We  wish  to  stress  two  matters  brought  out  in  the  Board’s  report — 
matters  of  importance  in  considering  the  report’s  proposals  as  they 
affect  the  security  of  the  United  States  both  during  the  period  of  any 
international  discussion  of  them  and  during  the  period  required  to 
put  the  plan  into  full  effect. 

The  first  matter  concerns  the  disclosure  of  information  not  now 
generally  known.  The  report  points  out  that  the  plan  necessitates  the 
disclosure  of  information  but  permits  of  the  disclosure  of  such  infor¬ 
mation  by  progressive  stages.  In  our  opinion  various  stages  may  upon 
further  study  be  suggested.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  now  that  there 
could  be  at  least  four  general  points  in  this  progression.  Certain  infor¬ 
mation,  generally  described  as  that  required  for  an  understanding  of 
the  workability  of  proposals,  would  have  to  be  made  available  at  the 
time  of  the  discussions  of  the  proposals  in  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  in  the  Security 

91  The  Secretary  of  State’s  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  its  Board  of  Con¬ 
sultants  held  joint  meetings  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  March  7 
and  8,  and  March  16  and  17.  Handwritten  notes  of  those  sessions  by  Carroll 
Wilson,  and  Miss  Anne  Wilson’s  shorthand  stenographic  notes,  exist  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Lot  File,  Department  of  State.  For  an  account  of  the  meetings, 
see  Hewlett  and  Anderson,  pp.  540-553. 
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Council  and  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  the  na¬ 
tional  legislatures  which  would  be  called  upon  to  act  upon  any  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  United  Nations.  We  have  carefully  considered  the 
content  of  this  information,  and  in  our  discussions  with  the  Board 
have  defined  it  within  satisfactory  limits.  We  estimate  the  degree  of 
its  importance  and  the  effect  of  its  disclosure  to  be  as  follows :  If 
made  known  to  a  nation  otherwise  equipped  by  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  scientific  resources  and  possessing  the  necessary  raw  materials 
to  develop  atomic  armament  within  five  years,  such  disclosure  might 
shorten  that  period  by  as  much  as  a  year.  Whether  any  nation — we  are 
excluding  Great  Britain  and  Canada — could  achieve  such  an  intensive 
program  is  a  matter  of  serious  doubt.  If  the  program  were  spread  over 
a  considerably  longer  period,  the  disclosure  referred  to  would  not 
shorten  the  effort  appreciably. 

The  next  stage  of  disclosure  might  occur  when  the  proposed  inter¬ 
national  organization  was  actually  established  by  the  action  of  the 
various  governments  upon  the  report  of  the  United  Nations.  At  this 
time  the  organization  would  require  most  of  the  remaining  scientific 
knowledge  but  would  not  require  the  so-called  technical  know-how  or 
the  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  bomb. 

By  the  time  the  organization  was  ready  to  assume  its  functions  in 
the  field  of  industrial  production  it  would,  of  course,  require  the  tech¬ 
nological  information  and  know-how  necessary  to  carry  out  its  task. 
The  information  regarding  the  construction  of  the  bomb  would  not 
be  essential  to  the  plan  until  the  last  stage  when  the  organization  was 
prepared  to  assume  responsibility  for  research  in  the  field  of  explosives 
as  an  adjunct  to  its  regulatory  and  operational  duties. 

The  second  matter  relates  to  the  assumption  or  transfer  of  authority 
over  physical  things.  Here  also  the  plan  permits  of  progress  by  stages 
beginning  in  the  field  of  raw  material  production,  progressing  to  that 
of  industrial  production,  and  going  on  to  the  control  of  explosives. 

The  development  of  detailed  proposals  for  such  scheduling  will  re¬ 
quire  further  study  and  much  technical  competence  and  staff.  It  will 
be  guided,  of  course,  by  basic  decisions  of  high  policy.  One  of  these 
decisions  will  be  for  what  period  of  time  the  United  States  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  manufacture  of  bombs.  The  plan  does  not  require  that  the 
United  States  shall  discontinue  such  manufacture  either  upon  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  plan  or  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  international  agency. 
At  some  stage  in  the  development  of  the  plan  this  is  required.  But 
neither  the  plan  nor  our  transmittal  of  it  should  be  construed  as  mean¬ 
ing  that  this  should  or  should  not  be  done  at  the  outset  or  at  any  spe¬ 
cific  time.  That  decision,  whenever  made,  will  involve  considerations 
of  the  highest  policy  affecting  our  security,  and  must  be  made  by  our 
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government  under  its  constitutional  processes  and  in  the  light  of  all 
the  facts  of  the  world  situation. 

Your  Committee,  Mr.  Secretary,  awaits  your  further  instructions 
as  to  whether  you  believe  it  has  performed  the  task  you  assigned  to 
it  and  may  now  be  discharged  or  whether  you  wish  it  to  go  further 
in  this  field  under  your  guidance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Dean  Acheson  . 

Chairman 
Vannevar  Bush 
James  B.  Conant 
Leslie  R.  Groves 
Major  General ,  USA 
John  J.  McCloy 


501.BC/3-2046 

Memorandum  Prefared  in  the  Division  of  International 
Security  Affairs  92 

[Washington,]  March  19,  1946. 

Preliminary  Views  of  the  U.S.  Security  Council  Group  93  (Politi¬ 
cal)  on  the  Next  Steps  in  the  Preparation  and  Negotiation  of 
the  Agreements  Referred  to  in  Article  43 

1.  On  February  16, 1946,  the  Security  Council  directed  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  substantially  as  follows :  (a)  to  meet  at  the  temporary 
headquarters  simultaneously  with  the  Security  Council,  and  (h)  as  its 
first  task,  to  examine  from  the  military  point  of  view  the  provisions  in 


"The  present  document  accompanied  a  memorandum  of  March  20  from  Dean 
Rusk  of  the  Division  of  International  Security  Affairs  to  Alger  Hiss,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs. 

The  Division  of  International  Security  Affairs  (IS)  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Political  Affairs  was  the  area  within  the  Department  of  State  directly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  subject  of  United  Nations  security  matters.  Primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  formulation  of  Department  of  State  positions  on  this  subject  in 
the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  and  its  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Security  Functions  of  the  United  Nations,  and  for  drafting  instructions  for  the 
United  States  Delegation  at  the  United  Nations  on  the  matter  rested  with  IS. 

M  The  United  States  Security  Council  Group  consisted  of  Department  of  State 
and  military  officials  concerned  with  the  question  of  placing  armed  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Security  Council.  Department  of  State  representation  included 
political  officers  from  IS,  SPA,  and  other  areas.  Military  membership  included 
the  United  States  Representatives  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee.  The  Security 
Council  Group  met  in  London  and  Washington  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Permanent  Delegation  office  at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
on  March  19.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  body  as  such  met  thereafter.  However, 
the  office  of  the  United  States  Representative  on  the  Security  Council  (the 
Permanent  Delegation)  maintained  close  contact  with  the  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  and  provided  them  with  guidance 
on  the  political  aspects  of  their  work. 
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Article  43  of  the  Charter  and  submit  the  results  of  the  study  and  any 
recommendations  to  the  Security  Council  in  due  course.  The  Military 
Staff  Committee  now  plans  to  meet  in  New  York  on  March  25. 

2.  It  is  understood  informally  that  the  U.S.  Representatives  on  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  plan  to  propose  to  the  Committee  at  its  first 
meeting  that,  in  order  to  proceed  to  comply  with  the  above  directive, 
the  Military  Staff  Committee  deal  with  problems  arising  in  connection 
with  the  special  agreements  of  Article  43  in  the  following  four  phases : 

(a)  Formulation  of  general  principles  applicable  to  the  special 
agreements ; 

( b )  Estimation  of  the  total  pool  of  forces  which  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  might  require ; 

(c)  Contributions  which  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  might  make  by  way  of  armed  forces,  assistance  and  facilities ; 
and 

( d )  Similar  contributions  which  other  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  might  make. 

3.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  U.S.  Representatives  will,  if  the 
above  phasing  is  acceptable  to  the  Military  Staff  Committee,  recom¬ 
mend  that  a  sub-committee  be  appointed  immediately  to  consider  gen¬ 
eral  principles.  The  U.S.  member  of  this  sub-committee  would  then 
introduce  a  paper  setting  forth  broad  principles  which  he  will  propose 
be  adopted.  This  paper  has  already  been  prepared  and  consists  of  broad 
principles  extracted  from  SWNCC  219/8. 

4.  At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Representative  on 
the  Security  Council,  held  on  March  15,  it  was  concluded  that  the  next 
steps  toward  preparing  and  negotiating  the  agreements  referred  to  in 
Article  43  should  be : 

(a)  The  U.S.  Representatives  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
should  propose  to  the  Committee  that  it  proceed  along  the  lines  indi¬ 
cated  in  par.  2,  above. 

(b)  If  the  Military  Staff  Committee  agrees  and  appoints  a  sub¬ 
committee  to  consider  general  principles,  the  U.S.  member  of  the 
subcommittee  should  introduce  U.S.  views  to  the  general  principles 
involved,  basing  such  views  on  SWNCC  219/8. 

( c )  As  soon  as  the  Military  Staff  Committee  has  arrived  at  a  formu¬ 
lation  of  general  principles,  these  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Security 
Council  for  approval,  prior  to  the  consideration  by  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  of  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  quota  forces. 

( d )  If  the  above  procedure  is  halted  by  disagreement  in  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Staff  Committee,  the  U.S.  Security  Council  Group  (political  and 
military)  should  meet  at  once  to  determine  the  next  step. 

( e )  Close  liaison  between  the  political  and  military  members  of  the 
U.S.  Council  Group  will  be  required  at  all  times. 
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Memorandum  hy  the  Assistant  Cluef  of  the  Division  of  International 

Security  Affairs  {Rusk) 

secret  [Washington.]  March  22,  1946. 

Views  of  the  U.S.  Security  Council  Group  (Political)  on  the 
Preparation  and  Negotiation  of  the  Special  Agreements  Re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Article  43 

The  U.S.  Security  Council  Group  agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable 
for  the  U.S.  Representatives  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  following  memorandum  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee : 94 

PROCEDURE  FOR  COMPLYING  WITH  SECURITY  COUNCIL  DIRECTIVE  OF  16 
FEBRUARY  1946  REGARDING  THE  PREPARATION  OF  MILITARY  AGREEMENTS 

Memorandum  From  the  U.S.  Delegation  on  the  Military  Staff 

Committee 

1.  At  its  meeting  of  16  February  1946,  the  Security  Council  decided 
that  the  next  meetings  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  should  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  Article  43  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

2.  As  a  method  of  accomplishing  this  task,  the  United  States  Dele¬ 
gation  proposes  the  following  procedure  be  carried  out  in  the  sequence 
given : 

a.  Formulate  recommendations  to  the  Security  Council  as  to  the 
the  basic  principles  which  should  govern  the  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  forces.  (A  subcommittee  should  be  appointed  at 
once  to  study  this  question  and  submit  its  recommendations  to  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  as  a  whole). 

1).  Formulate  recommendations  to  the  Security  Council  as  to 
the  contribution  of  forces  to  be  made  by  each  of  the  five  perma¬ 
nent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

c.  Formulate  recommendations  to  the  Security  Council  as  to  the 
contribution  of  forces  which  should  be  made  by  each  member 
nation  which  is  not  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  to  forward  its  recommendations  as  to  general  principles 
(under  a,  above)  to  the  Security  Council  for  approval  before  using 
such  principles  as  a  basis  for  examining  the  contributions  of  forces 
to  be  made  by  Members  of  the  United  Nations. 


84  The  Military  Staff  Committee  convened  in  New  York  on  March  25,  at  which 
time  the  United  States  Representatives  submitted  as  document  MS/20  the  pro¬ 
posal  printed  here.  It  was  agreed  to  establish  a  subcommittee  on  basic  principles. 
(10  Files) 
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Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch  to  President  Truman  95 

Washington,  March  26, 1946, 

My  Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  was,  of  course,  very  much  gratified  that 
you  should  have  expressed  such  great  confidence  in  me  as  to  appoint 
me  the  United  States  representative  on  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.96  I  do  not  underestimate  either  the  honor  or  the 
responsibility  but,  as  I  have  become  more  familiar  with  the  situation, 
there  are  certain  elements  of  it  which  are  causing  me  concern,  and 
which  I,  therefore,  want  to  discuss  with  you.  As  I  understand  my  du¬ 
ties  and  authority,  they  consist  presently  solely  of  the  obligation  of 
representing  United  States  policy  on  atomic  energy,  as  communicated 
to  me  by  you  directly  or  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  before  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  I  see  nowhere  any  duty  or  responsi¬ 
bility  on  me  to  participate  in  the  formation  of  that  policy. 

This  situation  has  been  brought  very  forcibly  to  my  attention  by 
the  press  announcements  of  the  report  rendered  by  Mr.  Acheson’s 
Committee.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  effect  of  this  publication  in  the 
United  States  or  in  the  world  at  large,  and  while  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  report  with  care  and  cannot  state  my  own 
definite  views  with  respect  to  it,  the  letter  from  Secretary  Byrnes  to 
me  transmitting  the  report 97  states  that  it  was  unanimously  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  Committee  headed  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  This 
brings  the  report  pretty  close  to  the  category  of  the  United  States 
Government  policy. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  public  feels  that  I  am  going  to  have  an  im¬ 
portant  relation  to  the  determination  of  our  atomic  energy  policy. 
There  is  no  legal  basis  for  this  view  and  now  that  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State’s  Committee  Report  has  been  published,  the  determination  of 
policy  will  be  greatly  affected  by  the  contents  of  this  report.  Even  the 
superficial  and  incomplete  examination  of  the  subject  that  I  have  been 
able  to  make  in  the  last  few  days  convinces  me  that  this  report  is 
likely  to  be  the  subject  of  considerable  and  rather  violent  differences 
of  opinion.  Its  publication,  which  I  understand  to  have  been  unau¬ 
thorized,  does  not  render  the  situation  any  less  difficult,98 

“Presented  in  person  at  the  White  House,  March  26;  for  an  account  of  this 
Truman-Baruch  meeting,  see  Hewlett  and  Anderson,  pp.  557-558. 

90  The  appointment  had  been  announced  on  March  18.  In  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  appointment,  the  selection  and  functions  of  Baruch’s  staff,  and 
the  establishment  of  liaison  between  Baruch’s  office  and  the  Department  of  State, 
see  Hewlett  and  Anderson,  pp.  554-576. 

07  Letter  of  March  21,  not  printed. 

98  Accounts  of  the  report  had  appeared  in  the  press  on  March  25  although  the 
document  was  not  formally  released  by  the  Department  of  State  until  March  28. 
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These  are  the  things  that  have  been  bothering  me,  and  I  wanted  to 
talk  them  over  with  you  before  coming  to  a  final  conclusion  myself 
as  to  whether,  in  the  circumstances,  I  can  be  useful  to  you.  I  will  need 
a  little  more  time  to  reflect.  As  it  presently  stands,  I  think  that  em¬ 
barrassment  all  around  would  be  avoided  if  you  would  ask  Chairman 
Connally  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  postpone  any  action 
on  confirmation  of  my  appointment  until  I  have  had  a  little  more  time 
to  think  things  over. 

Respectfully  yours,  [File  copy  not  signed] 


501.BC  Atomic/ 3-2946 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

[Washington,]  March  29, 1946. 

At  the  end  of  Mr.  Makins’ 99  call  upon  me,  the  principal  subjects  of 
which  have  been  described  in  other  memoranda,  he  told  me  that  he 
Vas  reading  with  very  great  interest  the  report  of  the  Consultants  on 
the  international  control  of  atomic  energy  which  was  released  last 
night.  While  he  had  not  finished  it  he  was  finding  it  a  most  thoughtful 
paper.  He  believed  that  it  was  not  very  far  from  ideas  which  were 
developing  in  London.  He  mentioned  specifically  that  part  of  the  re¬ 
port  which  dealt  with  the  control  of  raw  materials.  He  did  not  express 
himself  on  the  international  control  of  primary  producing  plants  or 
of  the  production  of  explosives.  I  stressed  to  Mr.  Makins  that  the  re¬ 
port  was,  of  course,  only  a  working  paper  and  did  not  reflect  estab¬ 
lished  Government  policy.  He  said  that  he  understood  this.  He  asked 
when  I  expected  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
meet  and  when  I  thought  the  United  States  Government  policy  would 
be  crystallized.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  offer  an  opinion  on  these 
subjects  beyond  saying  that  a  great  deal  of  work  remained  to  be  done. 
He  said  that  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan*  1  had  expressed  a  desire  to  come 
to  Washington  to  discuss  these  matters  with  me.  I  replied  that  I  should 
be  delighted  to  see  Cadogan  and  would  be  most  happy  to  discuss  with 
him  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  report.  I  could  not,  however,  as  of  the 
present  time  be  very  helpful  to  him  on  the  other  matters  he  mentioned. 

Dean  Aoheson 

"  Roger  Makins,  British  Minister  in  the  United  States. 

1  British  Representative  on  the  Security  Council  and  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion. 
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Memorandum  by  the  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International 
Security  Affairs  ( Blaisdell ) 

[Washington,]  April  1,  1946. 

Notes  Regarding  Status  of  SWNCC  219/8  “U.S.  Guidance  as  to 
the  Armed  Forces  To  Be  Made  Available  to  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  United  Nations”  2 

1.  Development  of  SWNCC  219/8;  the  paper  originated  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  was  revised  in  collaboration  with  the  State 
Department.  In  its  present  form  it  has  the  approval  of  the  State- War- 
Navy  Coordinating  Committee  which  means  the  approval  among 
other  things  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  has  also  been  discussed  in- 


a  SWNCC  219/8  was  a  basic  interdepartmental  statement  of  United  States 
policy  with  respect  to  Security  Council  armed  forces.  It  was  a  revision  of  SWNCC 
219/6/D,  a  document  circulated  within  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  February  1.  SWNCC  referred  SWNCC 
219/6/D  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Effect  Collaboration  Between  the  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Departments  on  the  Security  Functions  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  which  considered  it  on  February  8  and  recommended  changes  which 
were  incorporated  into  SWNCC  219/7.  SWNCC  219/8  represents  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee’s  recommended  text  slightly  revised  and  approved  by  the  parent  body 
on  February  27. 

SWNCC  219/8  contained  the  following  conclusions : 

“That  the  agreements  establishing  the  numbers  and  types  of  forces,  their 
degree  of  readiness  and  general  location  and  the  nature  of  the  facilities  and 
assistance  to  be  provided  should  preferably  be  concluded  between  the  Security 
Council  and  each  individual  member  nation,  although  negotiations  leading  to 
individual  agreements  may  be  facilitated  by  dealing  simultaneously  with  groups 
of  nations  in  generally  similar  circumstances.” 

“That  a  standard  form  of  agreement  along  the  lines  of  the  annexed  draft 
agreement  may  be  used  as  found  convenient  by  the  Security  Council  as  a  basis 
for  negotiations  with  member  nations.”  A  draft  standard  form  of  agreement  was 
included;  that  draft  was  submitted  to  the  Military  Staff  Committee  as  MS/58, 
May  18. 

The  United  States  should  provide  one  corps  comprising  two  divisions,  a 
balanced  task  force  of  5  wings,  one  carrier  task  group,  amphibious  and  sea 
transport  lift  for  the  above  forces  to  the  extent  available,  plus  adequate  surface 
support. 

“The  contribution  by  any  member  and  especially  by  smaller  nations  should 
not  exceed  their  military  capability  of  maintenance  and  should  be  based  on  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  each  member  nation  to  make  available  such  force.” 

“No  fixed  limit  should  be  set  for  the  entire  Security  Force  at  this  time.  There¬ 
fore,  the  size  and  composition  of  the  entire  force  cannot  now  be  determined.” 

Transportation  and  other  assistance  and  facilities  should  be  provided  for. 

“The  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  should  agree  upon  and 
announce  their  respective  quotas  initially.” 

“No  reduction  should  be  made  in  their  quotas  merely  to  maintain  the  total 
Security  Force  at  a  fixed  over-all  strength  ;  any  reductions  in  their  quotas  should 
be  based  on  developments  in  the  world  situation  and  the  ability  and  willingness 
of  member  nations  to  contribute.” 

“The  Security  Council  should  set  the  earliest  practicable  target  date  for  the 
availability  of  the  pool  of  forces  to  be  furnished.  Subject  to  legislative  processes, 
it  is  now  estimated  that  U.S.  forces  as  far  as  military  preparations  are  concerned 
might  be  ready  by  1  January  1947.”  (SWNCC  Files) 
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formally  by  Mr.  Acheson  with  the  President,  who  has  indicated  his 
agreement.3 

2.  Document  219/8  contains  proposals  which  are  political  in  char¬ 
acter  as  well  as  military.  For  example,  the  proposal  that  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  provide 
the  major  portion  of  the  security  forces  initially.  The  Security  Council 
to  which  the  Military  Staff  Committee  reports  is  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  six  other  members  as  well  as  of  the  five  permanent 
members. 

3.  In  view  of  paragraph  2  above,  it  has  been  felt  that  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  should  operate  with  respect  to  Article  43  under  a 
Security  Council  directive  setting  out  the  principles  to  be  followed  in 
negotiating  the  agreements. 

4.  The  Security  Council  adopted  a  directive  at  its  last  meeting  in 
London  on  February  16,  1946.  There  follows  an  excerpt  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Security  Council  for  its  meeting  of  this  date.  Sir 
Alexander  Cadogan,  the  United  Kingdom,  proposed:  “.  .  .  ‘that  the 
Security  Council  should  request  the  Military  Staff  Committee  to  meet 
at  the  temporary  headquarters  of  United  Nations  simultaneously  with 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  at  the  temporary  headquarters 
in  New  York  and  that  the  Council  should  direct  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  as  its  first  task  to  examine  from  the  military  point  of  view 
the  provisions  in  article  43  of  the  Charter  and  submit  the  results  of 
the  study  and  any  recommendations  to  the  Council  in  due  course.’  .  .  .” 
This  was  agreed  to  without  objection. 

5.  After  discussion  among  the  Security  Council  group  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State,  a  suggested  procedure  was  developed  for 
complying  with  this  directive  (see  Mr.  Rusk's  paper  of  March  22, 
1946, 4  particularly  paragraph  2,  a).  The  recommended  principles, 
which  it  is  felt  the  United  States  should  advocate,  have  been  extracted 
from  SWNCC  219/8  and  have  been  set  out  in  a  separate  paper.5 

6.  The  Military  Staff  Committee  has  adopted  the  procedure  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  United  States  representative,  the  subcommittee  has  been 
set  up,  and  it  was  agreed  in  the  Military  Staff  Committee  to  have  the 
subcommittee  receive  draft  principles  from  each  of  the  members  repre- 

3  Mr.  Acheson  described  his  discussion  with  President  Truman  on  March  27  in 
a  memorandum  of  the  same  day.  The  President  approved  transmitting  SWNCC 
219/8  to  Stettinius  and  to  the  United  States  Representatives  on  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  as  a  tentative  basis  of  discussion.  During  the  same  conversation, 
President  Truman  suggested  that  the  views  of  Senators  Connally,  Vandenberg, 
and  Thomas  (of  Utah),  on  SWNCC  219/8  be  solicited.  (501.BC/3-2646) 

4  Ante,  p.  766. 

5  Ante,  p.  769. 
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Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  International  Security  Affairs  ( Blaisdell ) 

[Washington,]  April  1, 1946. 

Notes  of  a  Conference  Between  State  Department  Officials  and 

Certain  Senators,  April  1,  1946,  2:30  p.  m.,  Senate  Foreign 

Relations  Committee  Room  in  the  Capitol 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  President  and  on  the  instructions  of  the 
Under  Secretary,  Messrs.  Hiss  and  Blaisdell  conferred  today  with 
Senators  Connally,  Thomas  of  Utah,7  Vandenberg  and  Austin  8  re¬ 
garding  SWNCC  219/8  and  the  statement  of  principles  to  be  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  United  States  in  the  negotiating  of  agreements  under 
Article  43  of  the  Charter.  Senator  George  was  invited  but  was  unable 
to  attend  because  of  illness.  There  were  also  present  Mr.  R.  V.  Shirley, 
Clerk  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  Mr.  Francis 
Wilcox,  Head  International  Relations  Analyst  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  Legislative  Reference  Service. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  conference,  copies  of  SWNCC  219/8,  “U.S. 
Guidance  as  to  the  Armed  Forces  to  be  Made  Available  to  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,”  and  the  paper,  “Principles  to  be  Advo¬ 
cated  by  U.S.  in  Preparing  Military  Agreements  between  Security 
Council  and  Member  Nations  of  U.N.,”  dated  March  29,  1946, 9  were 
distributed.  Most  of  the  discussion  was  focused  on  the  latter  paper; 
there  was  no  attempt  made  to  read  through  the  former  paper,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reference  being  to  the  suggested  quota  for  the  United  States 
(pages  84  and  86). 

The  questions  raised  by  the  Senators  and  their  comments  relate 
principally  to  the  following  four  matters:  1)  the  responsibility  for 
meeting  the  expenses  of  operations  engaged  in  by  contingents  under 
the  authority  of  the  Security  Council ;  2)  the  size  of  the  proposed  U.S. 
contingent;  3)  regional  use  of  earmarked  forces;  and  4)  the  atomic 
bomb. 


6  The  United  States  Representatives  presented  the  principles  under  reference 
to  the  Military  Staff  Committee  as  MS/28,  April  1. 

7  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  United  States  Senator  from  Utah. 

8  Warren  R.  Austin,  United  States  Senator  from  Vermont;  United  States  Rep^ 
resentative-Designate  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations. 

9  Printed  as  USMS/12/Rev.  1,  p.  759. 
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1.  Cost. — Senator  Vandenberg  queried  the  suggested  principles  in 
paragraphs  9,  10  and  11  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  operations  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  earmarked  United  States  forces.  As  a  general  principle,  he 
thought  that  the  cost  of  such  operations,  exclusive  of  pay  of  troops, 
should  be  borne  by  the  organization.  Senator  Austin  agreed.  Mr.  Hiss 
and  Mr.  Blaisdell  agreed  to  have  these  paragraphs  examined  in  the 
light  of  this  suggestion. 

2.  Size  of  Proposed  U.S.  Contingent. — Senator  Vandenberg 
thought  that  an  aggregate  of  earmarked  forces  numbering  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  million  from  the  five  permanent  members  was  too 
large,  in  as  much  as  the  forces  cannot  be  used  against  them  but  only 
against  other  powers.  Following  a  discussion  of  paragraph  2  (see 
below) ,  Senator  Vandenberg  said  that  total  contingents  in  this  number 
from  the  five  permanent  members  would  probably  be  all  right  if  the 
concept  of  regional  use  were  taken  care  of  adequately.  He  wondered 
how  many  men  would  be  involved  in  the  proposed  U.S.  contingent 
of  one  corps  comprising  two  divisions  and  of  a  balanced  task  force  of 
five  air  wings.  Senator  Vandenberg  said  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
forces  would  ever  be  used,  but  that  in  any  event  they  would  only  be 
used  on  the  “little  fellow.”  He  was  apprehensive  over  the  possible 
effect  on  American  public  opinion  of  a  U.S.  contingent  of  the  size  sug¬ 
gested.  Fie  wishes  to  have  it  made  as  small  as  possible  so  as  to  avoid 
“soapbox”  attacks.  Instead  of  one  corps  comprising  two  divisions, 
he  would  prefer  a  single  division,  a  proposal  with  which  Senator 
Thomas  agreed.  Senator  Vandenberg  emphasized  that  a  great  progress 
had  been  made  in  getting  the  United  Nations  accepted  by  the  American 
people;  the  objective  now  should  be  to  get  them  to  remain  tied  to  the 
United  Nations.  Senator  Thomas  suggested  listing  the  air  and  naval 
forces  in  that  order  followed  by  ground  forces. 

3.  Use  of  Forces  Regionally. — With  reference  to  paragraph  2,  both 
Senator  Vandenberg  and  Senator  Austin  expressed  a  dislike  of  the 
paragraph  in  its  present  form,  particularly  the  phrase  “in  any  part 
of  the  world.”  Senator  Austin  would  like  to  exclude  non-American 
forces  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  order  to  show  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  unaffected.  He  would  not  want  Soviet  forces  brought  into 
Latin  America.  Senator  Vandenberg  said  that  paragraph  2  at  present 
makes  no  specific  reference  to  the  purposes  of  the  Charter.  Several 
amendments  to  the  present  text  of  paragraph  2  were  proposed  to  have 
it  read  as  follows : 

The  pool  shall  include  land,  sea  and  air  force  units  so  organized  and 
distributed  geographically  as  to  enable  the  United  Nations  to  bring 
prompt  and  appropriate  military  pressure  to  bear  in  the  particular 
part  of  the  world  where  a  threat  to  the  peace  may  occur. 
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In  addition,  Senator  Vandenberg  would  insert  a  sentence  following 
the  present  text  of  paragraph  3,  to  read  as  follows : 

Armed  forces,  in  the  first  instance,  so  far  as  practicable,  shall  be  drawn 
for  use  from  the  geographic  or  regional  areas  involved. 

4.  The  Atomic  Bomb. — Senator  Vandenberg  asked  whether  the 
atom  bomb  was  included  in  the  weapons  of  the  proposed  U.S.  Contin¬ 
gent.  When  Mr.  Hiss  answered  in  the  negative,  Senator  Vandenberg 
said  that  this  question  was  sure  to  be  raised  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
He  urged  that  if  no  specific  reference  is  to  be  made  in  the  agreement, 
the  reasons  why  should  be  at  hand.  Mr.  Hiss  stated  what  he  felt  to  be 
the  real  reason,  with  which  Senator  Vandenberg  concurred,  namely, 
that  until  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  made 
proposals  for  international  control,  it  would  be  premature  to  take  any 
definite  position  regarding  the  use  of  the  bomb.  Incidentally,  Senator 
Vandenberg  stated  he  thought  that  sooner  or  later  the  United  Nations 
would  acquire  the  bomb  for  its  use. 

Several  amendments  to  the  text  of  other  paragraphs  were  suggested. 
Senator  Vandenberg  felt  that  the  text  of  paragraph  4  indicated  that 
other  members,  Canada,  for  example,  does  not  have  as  emphatic  an 
obligation  to  provide  forces  as  the  five  permanent  members.  He  felt 
that  the  statement  of  the  principle  in  paragraph  4  should  not  leave  the 
impression  that  there  were  primary  and  secondary  obligations,  the 
first  attaching  to  the  five  permanent  members  and  the  second  to  the 
other  members. 

The  word  “contribution”  to  describe  the  earmarked  forces  and  fa¬ 
cilities  was  questioned  by  Senator  Vandenberg,  Senator  Austin  and 
Senator  Thomas  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  connote  an  obligation. 
The  word  “participation”  was  suggested  as  a  possible  substitute. 

There  is  attached  a  copy  of  those  paragraphs  to  which  amendments 
were  proposed,  the  original  matter  being  stricken  and  the  new  matter 
being  underlined.10 

Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  {Hiss)  to  the 
Under  Secretai'y  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

[Washington,]  April  11,  1946. 

Joint  Chiefs  Views  Concerning  Military  Implications  of 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 

You  will  recall  that  on  the  25th  of  January  last  a  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  paper  (JCS  1567/26)  entitled  “Guidance  as  to  the  Miliary  Im¬ 
plications  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Atomic  Energy”  was 


10  The  attachment  is  not  printed. 
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distributed  to  the  members  of  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Coordinating 
Committee  (SWNCC  253).*  11  Mr.  Blaisdell  prepared  under  date  of 
January  25  a  brief  commentary  on  the  Joint  Chiefs’  paper  12  which 
was  sent  forward  to  you  together  with  a  supplementary  memorandum 
dated  January  29  from  Mr.  Ross.13  Copies  of  the  papers  referred  to  are 
attached  for  convenient  reference. 

In  Mr.  Ross'  memorandum  the  question  was  raised  of  the  attitude 
the  Department  should  take  with  regard  to  this  paper  when  it  came" 
up  for  consideration  in  SWNCC  the  following  afternoon.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  paper  might  be  referred  to  the  SWNCC  Committee 
on  Security  Arrangements  for  further  consideration  with  a  view  to 
concerting  the  views  of  the  three  Departments. 

If  my  understanding  is  correct  you  discussed  this  matter  with  Mr. 
Matthews  14  and  Mr.  Ross  and  authorized  Mr.  Matthews,  as  the  State 
Department  Representative  on  SWNCC,  to  inform  the  Committee  that 
you  were  keeping  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  currently  informed 
on  the  progress  of  work  of  your  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
that  it  would  seem,  therefore,  for  the  time  being  no  further  action  on 
the  Joint  Chiefs’  paper  would  be  required.  This  was  in  effect  the 
decision  of  the  Committee. 

An  officer  of  the  War  Department  General  Staff  and  Joint  Staff 
Planners  has  told  Mr.  Blaisdell  informally  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  are 
considering  revision  of  the  paper  under  reference  and  its  resubmission 
to  SWNCC.  Also  Mr.  Baruch  is  scheduled  next  Monday  to  discuss 
with  General  Eisenhower  and  Admiral  Nimitz  the  question  of  his 
relations  with  the  two  Services  with  regard  to  atomic  energy  matters. 
It  is  understood  that  the  General  and  the  Admiral  have  under  con¬ 
sideration  recommending  that  the  United  States  Representatives  on 
the  Military  Staff  Committee  serve  as  advisers  to  Mr.  Baruch  with 
regard  to  military  implications  of  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  This  would  be  consistent  with  the  Joint.  Chiefs’  paper 
under  reference  which  states  one  of  its  objectives  as  being  “to  provide 
guidance  to  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff 
on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  as  to  military 
advice  to  be  given  to  the  United  States  Representative  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Atomic  Energy”. 

In  view  of  this  information  it  would  seem  essential  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  take  the  initiative  to  the  end  of  assuring  civilian  clearance 
among  the  three  Departments  of  any  material  to  be  sent  to  our  Mili- 

n  Ante,  p.  738. 

12  Not  printed. 

13 Not  printed;  John  C.  Ross,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs. 

11 H.  Freeman  Matthews,  Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs. 
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tary  Staff  Committee  Representatives  and,  in  turn,  used  by  them  in 
advising  Mr.  Baruch. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  initiative  be  taken  in  two  ways:  first, 
Mr.  Blaisdell  should  be  authorized  to  discuss  informally  with  officers 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  with  whom  he  is  in  more  or  less  constant  contact, 
any  current  revisions  which  may  be  contemplated  of  the  Joint  Chiefs’ 
paper  under  reference;  second,  it  is  recommended  that  if  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  decide  to  resubmit  a  revised  paper  to  SWNCC  the 
Department’s  view  should  be  to  refer  this  paper  to  the  SWNCC  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Security  Arrangements. 

The  subject  of  this  memorandum  is  closely  related  to  the  question 
of  organising  the  Department’s  work  in  regard  to  atomic  energy  mat¬ 
ters  both  generally  and  with  particular  reference  to  Mr.  Baruch’s 
plans.  A  separate  memorandum  on  this  subject  is  being  sent  forward 
to  you.15  I  think  a  very  useful  purpose  would  be  served  if  we  might 
discuss  this  entire  subject  with  you  on  the  basis  of  these  memoranda 
at  your  early  convenience. 


SPA  Files 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  George,  H.  Haselton  of  the  Division  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Security  Affairs  to  the  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division 
(Blaisdell) 

[Washington,]  April  12,  1946. 
Subject  :  Comment  on  memoranda  from  the  Chinese  and  United  King¬ 
dom  Delegations.16 

The  Chinese  Memorandum 

1.  The  basic  principles  governing  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations  forces  proposed  by  the  Chinese  Delegation  follow  closely  the 
line  of  reasoning  laid  down  in  the  United  States  proposal,  and  although 
it  does  not  enter  into  quite  so  much  detail,  no  new  points  are  raised 
therein  which  are  not  already  covered  in  the  United  States  paper.  In 
short,  it  seems  adequate  and  conservative,  with  little  in  it  which  might 
arouse  controversy. 

15  Not  printed. 

10  The  Subcommittee  on  Basic  Principles  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  first 
met  on  March  28  and  adopted  at  that  time  a  United  States  resolution  which 
required  each  delegation  to  furnish  the  other  delegations  with  a  statement  of 
principles  which  should  govern  the  organization  of  United  Nations  forces  not 
later  than  April  3.  The  principles  submitted  by  the  United  States  Representatives 
on  April  1  are  printed  in  document  USMS/12/Rev.  1,  p.  759.  The  United  Kingdom, 
Chinese,  and  French  statements,  not  printed,  were  submitted  on  April  2,  and 
8,  respectively.  In  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  Principal  Secretary  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  of  April  22  requesting  the  time  when  the  Soviet  statement 
could  be  expected,  the  Soviet  Delegation  indicated  that  study  and  examination 
of  the  question  was  continuing.  (10  Files) 
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The  British  Memorandum 

2.  Several  principles  are  proposed  in  the  United  Kingdom  memo¬ 
randum  which  do  not  appear  in  that  of  the  United  States  Delegation. 

The  statement  is  made  in  paragraph  2  “that  it  [the  United  Nations 
Force]  will  only  be  employed  against  any  Nation  or  combination  of 
Nations  other  than  the  five  permanent  Members.”  This  thought  is  con¬ 
tained  in  SWNCC  219/8  but  it  does  not  appear  in  the  United  States 
statement  of  principles. 

In  paragraph  4  the  memorandum  states  “the  force  will  have  behind 
it  the  whole  weight  of  the  available  resources  of  the  United  Nations. 
Its  size  should  be  governed  by  this  principle.”  Although  this  principle 
may  have  been  assumed,  or  implied,  in  the  United  States  paper,  it 
nevertheless  is  not  mentioned  therein  and  it  does  raise  some  interesting 
conjectures.  The  implication  is  that  although  a  nation  may  contribute 
only  a  small  fraction  of  its  military  establishment  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Force,  there  will  be  behind  this  fraction  the  entire  logistical 
organization  and  resources  of  that  state.  This  principle,  if  accepted,, 
would  indeed  affect  the  size  of  the  total  United  Nations  Force. 

Although  the  United  States  paper  states  that  the  five  permanent 
powers  will  initially  provide  the  United  Nations  Force  the  British 
memorandum,  in  paragraph  5,  makes  a  stronger  case  for  this  transi¬ 
tional  condition.  The  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  reads  “until  such 
time  as  experience  has  been  gained  in  the  control  and  operation  of  an 
integrated  international  force,  the  greater  the  number  of  national  con¬ 
tingents,  the  greater  will  be  the  practical  difficulties,  in  its  organization 
and  operation”.  The  result  of  this  principle,  if  accepted,  might  be  that 
the  five  powers  would  be  the  sole  custodians  and  providers  of  the 
United  Nations  Force  for  a  very  considerable  time,  to  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  perhaps,  of  some  of  the  smaller  nations.  Here  again,  I  think,  the 
implications  should  be  carefully  considered. 

In  paragraph  7  the  memorandum  states  that  “there  should  be  no 
delegation  of  sovereignty  over  bases,  which  would  continue  to  be 
manned  and  operated  by  the  nation  to  whom  they  belong  unless  such 
nation  wished  otherwise”.  This  may  be  an  obvious  rule  but  the  United 
States  statement  of  principles  makes  no  mention  of  the  subject  and  it 
may  be  that  it  should  be  incorporated  into  our  paper. 

In  its  treatment  of  command,  paragraph  10  of  the  British  memoran¬ 
dum  says  that  “the  Security  Council  will  appoint  a  Commander  or 
Commanders,  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Military  Staff  Commit¬ 
tee”.  The  important  point  here  is,  I  believe,  that  the  nomination  of  a 
Commander  will  originate,  according  to  the  British  version,  with  the 
Military  Staff  Committee,  a  subject  again  which  the  United  States 
paper  has  not  approached  so  specifically. 
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501.BC  Atomic/4-1946 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative  on  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  ( Baruch ) 

Washington,  April  19,  1946. 

Dear  B.  M.  B. :  Summarizing  for  the  record  our  discussion  of 
April  18  in  which  Mr.  Hancock 17  and  Mr.  Searls 18  participated,  I 
have  asked  you  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  advice  when,  with  the 
President,  I  attempt  to  determine  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
which  is  to  guide  you  in  your  representation  of  the  United  States  on 
the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

You  have  pointed  out  that  under  the  statute  you  are  not  called  upon 
to  determine  policy.  The  fact  is  that  under  the  law  the  President  de¬ 
termines  the  policy  and  transmits  such  policy  through  me  to  the 
United  States  representative  on  the  Commission.  However,  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter,  I  know  that  the  President  will  ask  for  my  views  in 
determining  the  policy  and  I,  in  turn,  will  ask  for  your  views.  That  is 
why  I  had  asked  you  to  be  good  enough  to  fully  explore  the  subject. 

I  have  advised  you  that  I  am  favorably  impressed  by  the  report 
which  has  come  to  be  called  the  State  Department  report  and  which 
was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Acheson.  I  have,  however, 
advised  you  that  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  last  word  on 
the  subject  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  shall  give  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  any  views  that  may  be  presented  by  you  after  you  consider  the 
problem. 

I  have  suggested  that  submission  of  your  advice  should  be  informal. 
I  hope  that  you  will  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  advice  from  time  to 
time  as  your  study  progresses.  I  suggest  this  because  from  time  to 
time  I  may  be  called  upon  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  President.  I 
would  want  to  give  to  him,  or  have  you  join  me  in  giving  to  him,  any 
views  we  thought  might  be  helpful  to  him  in  his  consideration  of  the 
subject. 

There  is  to  be  no  formal  report.  The  decision  as  to  policy  is  the 
President’s.  You  and  I  will  advise  him  just  as  I  advise  him  on  many 
other  matters.  While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  determine  the 
policy,  it  is  my  thought  that  when  determined  it  should  not  be  made 
public  by  him  but  should  be  transmitted  to  you  and  you,  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  United  States,  should  announce  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Commission  what  is  the  policy  of  this  Government.  However,  this 
will  be  for  the  President  to  decide. 


17  John  M.  Hancock,  Associate  United  States  Representative  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

18  Fred  Searls,  Jr.,  Associate  United  States  Representative  on  the  Atomic  Energy- 
Commission. 
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Once  the  Commission  is  in  operation,  there  must  be  close  cooperation 
between  you  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  Matters  will  arise  which  can¬ 
not  be  foreseen  and  you  must  be  given  discretion  to  exercise  your  own 
judgment  as  to  all  such  matters,  only  avoiding  positions  that  would 
be  in  conflict  with  the  President’s  policy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  will  have  any  difficulty  about  these  matters. 
You  will  be  acting  toward  me  just  as  I  act  toward  the  President.  I 
know  what  his  basic  policies  are.  Knowing  that,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
take  positions  as  to  matters  which  could  not  be  anticipated.  If  they 
are  matters  of  great  importance  I  try  to  communicate  with  him.  We 
have  never  had  any  difference  in  views  that  was  not  quickly  reconciled. 
I  am  sure  that  will  be  your  experience. 

If  you  need  any  help  from  the  State  Department  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
granted  without  question.  Should  there  ever  be  a  question  this  letter 
is  your  authority  to  call  upon  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  State 
for  assistance. 

I  expect  to  leave  Washington  Tuesday  morning.19  Good  luck  to  you ! 

Sincerely  yours,  James  F.  Byrnes 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Memorandum  of  C onversation,  by  Mr.  JohnM.  Hancock  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission20 

[Extract] 

[New  York,]  April  19, 1946. 


....  In  going  over  the  substance  of  the  report 21  he  [Dr.  Oppen- 
heimer]  added  some  points  which  I  thought  worth  noting : 

First,  that  Western  Europe  is  very  much  concerned  about  atomic 
energy  and  atomic  bombs. 

Second,  he  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  developing  tests  without  ac¬ 
cepting  other  nations  into  the  program.  The  committee  thinks  some 
plan  has  to  be  worked  out  which  will  not  infringe  sovereignty  beyond 
an  acceptable  extent.  Happily  the  problem  is  made  easier  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  vested  interests  outside  of  our  own. 

Third,  he  thinks  it  is  important  to  get  the  knowledge  in  the  intel¬ 
ligence  field  as  to  what  Russia  has,  what  she  plans  to  do. 


19  April  23. 

20  This  memorandum  describes  a  discussion  with  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer 
which  occurred  at  Mr.  Baruch’s  home  on  April  5 ;  it  has  not  been  determined 
which  members  of  the  United  States  Delegation  other  than  Mr.  Hancock  were 
present.  (Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files) 

21 A  Report  on  the  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy.  March  16,  19Jf6, 
Department  of  State  Publication  2498,  (Washington,  1946),  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  Committee. 
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Fourth,  he  thinks  the  proposed  system  is  entirely  incompatible  with 
the  present  Russian  system.  He  thinks  the  plan  of  procedure  should 
be  to  make  an  honorable  proposal  and  thus  find  out  whether  they  have 
the  will  to  cooperate. 

Fifth,  he  seems  to  put  great  faith  in  the  idea  that  the  American 
people  will  act  quickly  if  some  foreign  nation  gets  off  the  reservation. 
I  wonder  whether  it  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  German  and  Japanese 
naval  and  military  rearmament  program  which  lacked  only  official 
statement  as  to  its  existence.  Everyone  knew  quite  well  what  Germany 
and  Japan  were  doing,  but  the  rest  of  us  did  not  prepare  and  I  doubt 
that  we  would  have  gone  to  war  had  we  had  the  information  officially. 
I  think  it  will  take  a  lot  of  a  strain  on  the  moral  fibre  of  America  to 
make  an  attack  with  the  atomic  bombs  because  some  foreign  nation 
gets  off  the  reservation.  At  any  rate,  that  is  the  crux  of  the  issue 
before  us. 

J[ohn]  M.  H[ancock] 


501.BC/4-2346 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation ,  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss) 

[Washington,]  April  23, 1946.. 

I  called  Senator  Vandenberg  yesterday  morning  and  said  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  understood  he  was  leaving  for  Paris  22 1  wanted 
to  talk  to  him  about  the  questions  relating  to  provision  of  armed  forces 
which  we  had  taken  up  with  the  Senator  and  with  Senators  Connally, 
Thomas  and  Austin  earlier  this  month.23  I  said  that  we  had  not.  com¬ 
pleted  our  discussions  with  the  military  authorities  but  that  it  looked 
as  though  they  would  find  that  the  suggestion  that  the  costs  of  opera¬ 
tions  being  prorated  among  the  members  was  too  complicated  to  be 
worthwhile.  I  said  also  that  they  had  felt  that  the  proposed  size  of  the 
U.S.  land  forces  contingent  could  not  be  reduced  below  two  divisions 
without  raising  serious  questions  as  to  command.  The  purpose  was  to 
have  one  corps  which  would  include  headquarters  troops.  The  Senator 
wondered  if  we  could  list  one  combat  division  and  one  headquarters 
division  or  something  of  that  sort.  He  said,  humorously,  that  he  was 
particularly  interested  in  unit  one.  I  said  that  the  military  had  sug¬ 
gested  calling  it  one  corps  without  specifying  its  composition.  He  said 
he  thought  this  would  be  preferable  to  specifying  two  divisions.  He 
did  not  fully  commit  himself  on  this  point  but  he  gave  the  impression 

22  Senator  Vandenberg  was  departing  to  join  the  United  States  Delegation  at 
the  Paris  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers ;  for  documentation  on  that 
session,  see  vol.  n. 

23  For  the  record  of  that  meeting,  see  p.  771. 
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that  he  did  not  feel  very  strongly  that  the  maximum  would  have  to  be 
one  division. 

I  then  said  that  the  most  important  question  and  one  which  war¬ 
ranted  my  calling  him  when  he  must  be  busy  getting  ready  to  leave  for 
Paris  dealt  with  the  sentence  he  wanted  included  with  respect  to 
regionalism.  I  told  him  that  the  changes  in  language  which  Senator 
Austin  had  suggested  were  agreeable  to  everyone  but  that  there  was  a 
feeling  that  for  us  to  spell  out  the  regionalism  approach  quite  so 
-specifically  as  he  had  suggested  would  get  us  into  trouble  with  other 
regions.  I  added  that  our  military  authorities  felt  that  they  could 
assure  that  the  desires  of  the  Senators  in  this  respect,  which  the  mili¬ 
tary  fully  share,  could  be  made  effective  through  our  representation  on 
the  Military  Staff  Committee  but  that  they  feared  that  specification 
of  the  regionalism  formula  might  enable  other  countries  to  exclude  us 
from  participation  in  other  regions.  The  Senator  indicated  no  adverse 
reaction  to  the  points  I  made  and  then  said  that  anything  which  was 
worked  out  which  was  satisfactory  to  Senator  Austin  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  him.24 
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Memorandum  for  the  Files ,  by  Mr.  John  M.  Hancock  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

[Washington,]  May  1, 1946. 

This  memorandum  is  aimed  to  touch  upon  the  matters  which  I  have 
discussed  in  Washington  the  last  two  days.25 

As  to  Mr.  Acheson  and  my  talk  with  him,  I  will  first  outline  the 
matters  which  I  had  covered  in  my  agenda  before  leaving  New  York. 

The  first  item  was  the  matter  of  determining  policy.  In  general 
terms,  Acheson  would  like  us  to  develop  our  views  in  outline  form  at 
as  early  a  date  as  feasible  and  then  to  come  to  Washington  with  them 
and  discuss  them  with  all  groups  that  might  properly  be  asked  in. 
At  the  moment  he  thinks  of  these  groups  as  the  State  Department 
(and  he  is  concerned  about  the  immediate  absence  of  Secretary 
Byrnes),  certainly  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  also  the  political 
leaders  at  some  proper  stage  in  the  meetings,  and  certainly  the  Presi¬ 
dent;  and  after  that  has  been  gone  through,  any  statement  of  policy 
and  attitude  described  by  the  President.  In  general  terms,  he  would 
expect  us  to  keep  the  work  of  drafting  all  the  necessary  papers,  in- 

24  On  June  24,  Hiss  discussed  with  Robert  V.  Shirley,  clerk  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  clearance  of  Article  43  agreements  with  Senators  Vanden- 
berg  and  Connally  in  Paris.  Mr.  Shirley  agreed  with  Mr.  Hiss  that  under  the 
circumstances  only  Senator  Austin  need  be  consulted.  (Lot  55D323) 

25  During  this  period,  Mr.  Hancock  met  with  Under  Secretary  of  State  Acheson, 
^Secretary  of  War  Patterson,  General  Groves,  and  Senator  McMahon. 
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eluding  a  tentative  draft  of  what  we  would  look  upon  as  the  final 
report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the  Security  Council. 

He  strongly  advises  our  developing  a  charter,  which  would  be  a 
sound,  fair-minded  statement  of  policy  and  procedure.  While  he  pre¬ 
tends  that  this  would  not  be  left  to  Russia  and  all  other  nations  to 
accept  or  reject,  still  that  is  about  the  net  result  of  his  thinking  so  far. 

He  is  very  much  concerned  about  the  pressure  from  the  public  to 
get  this  policy  determined  soon.  When  I  threw  out  the  suggestion  that 
it  might  take  three  months  to  get  to  that  point,  he  thought  there  ought 
to  be  an  organization  meeting,  at  least,  held  at  an  early  date.  He  is  quite 
satisfied  that  all  of  the  nations  represented  on  the  Council  already 
have  access  to  all  of  the  published  material  and  presumably  it  has 
been  thoroughly  studied  by  the  delegates  chosen.  I  saw  in  the  press 
about  the  appointment  of  Gromyko  26  and  the  report  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington  that  the  Mexicans  would  appoint  their  delegate  by  the  end  of 
next  week.  Acheson  agreed  that  if  a  statement  were  made  regarding 
the  organization  meeting,  there  might  be  no  public  unrest  for  as  short 
as  sixty  days  or  up  to  about  120  days. 

For  the  time  being  he  prefers  that  contacts  between  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  ourselves  be  channeled  from  him  to  me  and  return. 

As  to  the  Committee  of  Scientists,  he  believes  we  can  get  along  in 
our  policy  without  much  reliance  on  the  scientific  group.  He  told 
me  of  something  I  didn’t  previously  know  and  that  is  the  unexpur¬ 
gated  Acheson  report  had  a  great  deal  of  validation  of  the  report — 
that  there  were  some  20  scientists  of  top  standing  who  had  agreed 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  report.27 

I  bored  in  every  direction  I  could  to  find  out  whether  there  was  any 
desire  that  we  attach  ourselves  to  the  State  Dept.  He  said  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  convenience  to  us  from  the  point  of  view  of  staff  and 
contact  with  people  in  Washington  if  we  were  there.  He  didn’t  push 
the  matter  at  all.  He  has  no  men  working  on  the  problem  except 
Herbert  Marks 28  and  Fahy.29  Acheson  agrees  without  reservation  that 
they  expect  us  to  take  the  initiative.  He  admits  that  he  is  concerned — 
probably  in  large  part  because  of  his  own  lack  of  knowledge  of  what 


26  Andrey  Andreyevich  Gromyko,  Permanent  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
at  the  United  Nations ;  Soviet  Representative  at  the  General  Assembly  and  on 
the  Security  Council  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

27  An  “unexpurgated  Acheson  report”  has  not  been  found  in  the  files  of  the 
Department  of  State,  nor  is  there  evidence  that  the  final  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State’s  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  was  abridged  prior  to  publication.  While 
the  Board  of  Consultants  had  sought  the  opinions  of  members  of  the  scientific 
community,  it  does  not  appear  that  validation  based  on  such  opinions  constituted 
an  unpublished  portion  of  the  final  report.  For  information  on  the  development 
of  the  report,  see  Hewlett  and  Anderson,  Chapter  15. 

28  Herbert  S.  Marks,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

*  Charles  Fahy  of  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser;  appointed  Legal  Adviser 
June  19, 1946. 
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we  are  doing — 'about  the  possibility  of  our  coming  up  with  the  outline 
of  a  plan  in  as  short  a  time  as  say  sixty  days.  He  offered  to  get  us  an 
administrative  assistant,  and  if  we  see  Roth  well 30  here,  it  will  be 
arranged  for. 

He  has  no  projects  under  way  or  in  prospect  which  would  call  for 
the  formation  of  any  committees  or  the  assignment  of  any  duties  in¬ 
volving  atomic  energy.  I  asked  whether  there  were  any  open  ends  or 
further  avenues  to  explore,  because  all  through  the  Acheson  report 
they  kept  touching  upon  more  information  being  needed  in  certain 
fields,  and  he  said  he  had  not  been  impressed  by  it.  Marks  cut  in  to 
say  that  was  merely  a  means  of  saying  they  didn't  protend  to  know  all 
about  the  specific  subject,  and  that  they  knew  of  no  specific  fields  of 
inquiry  that  would  properly  be  undertaken  at  this  time. 

As  to  appointments  here,  Acheson  called  in  his  Administrative  As¬ 
sistant  and  the  discussion  rolled  around  a  great  deal  without  my  getting 
any  clear  view  of  what  they  want.  They  would  like  us  to  work  out  some 
plan  as  to  employment,  oaths  of  office,  and  secret  documents  in  order 
that  we  will  be  less  likely  attacked  by  Congress  and  will  have  fitted 
ourselves  into  the  ordinary  Government  routine. 

As  to  budgets,  they  don’t  know  of  anything  but  a  small  amount  of 
money  which  is  available  until  the  end  of  June  and  suggest  that  we 
see  Rothwell  quickly  and  work  out  any  budgets  for  the  periods  after 
July  1,  1946. 

I  should  emphasize  throughout  that  Acheson  was  very  gracious, 
very  friendly  and  most  helpful  in  his  whole  attitude.  I  find  nothing  to 
criticize  in  the  whole  day’s  discussion.  .  .  . 

I  had  raised  the  question  with  General  Groves  as  to  whether,  by  any 
chance,  the  desired  course  of  action  could  be  carried  out  through  a 
United  Nations  Statute.  Incidentally,  I  raised  the  same  question  with 
McMahon.  Neither  had  any  views  on  the  matter,  but  Acheson  was 
clear  that  it  had  to  be  a  Treaty.  I  told  Acheson,  it  appears  from  the 
Wilson  Foundation  reports,  that  they  were  committed  to  the  Treaty 
procedure.  But  my  query  was  also,  what  if  the  Russians  or  someone 
else  should  take  a  reverse  view  and  want  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations — then  what  would  be  the  answer?  And  he  said  there  would 
be  no  power  in  the  United  Nations  to  pass  legislation  along  these  lines. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  thoughts  regarding  the  kind  of  an 
organization  to  operate  when  the  body  was  finally  set  up.  He  did  not 
express  any  desire  that  it  would  be  in  the  State  Dept,  or  anywhere  else. 

I  have  been  somewhat  concerned  about  the  apparent  conflict  between 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  Commission  proposed  under  the 


30  C.  Easton  Rothwell,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Central  Secretariat. 
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McMahon  bill 31  and  the  proposed  United  Nations’  action.  The 
McMahon  bill,  of  course,  provides  for  over-riding  power  of  any  inter¬ 
national  agreement.  In  developing  that,  I  asked  whether  they  had  any 
thoughts  about  the  men  to  represent  this  country  should  the  McMahon 
bill  be  passed.  He  had  no  suggestions  to  offer.  I  think  it  would  be  help¬ 
ful  to  us  if  we  could  have  that  man  fairly  well  picked  out  in  our  minds 
and  attached  to  our  own  staff  here  so  that  he  could  pick  up  the  threads 
from  here  and  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  in  getting  into  the 
problem. 

In  reference  to  this  matter  of  preparing  a  finished  report  for  the 
first  meeting,  with  the  implied  statement  to  the  world  that  they  could 
take  it  or  leave  it,  I  question  the  wisdom  of  that  and  purely  on  my  own 
thinking  feel  that  is  not  the  best  method  of  proceeding  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  some  of  the  other  nations.  I  wondered  whether  the  delegates 
of  foreign  countries  wouldn’t  want  to  be  able  to  take  credit  for  some 
of  the  principles  of  the  final  document,  and  I  feared  it  would  be  too 
dogmatic  an  action  on  our  part.  He  did  not  argue  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  he  thought  all  along  that  it  would  be  taken  for  granted  that  we 
would  give  them  a  fair,  sound  plan  and  invite  cooperation  by  our 
action.  I  am  sure  Acheson  doesn’t  reasonably  expect  general  accept¬ 
ance  of  any  plan  we  might  propose.  With  it,  the  main  element  of  nego¬ 
tiation  will  be  as  to  the  time  in  which  information  will  be  given  in  the 
secret  aspects  of  the  utilization  of  atomic  energy. 

[Here  follow  further  comments  on  Mr.  Hancock’s  discussion  with 
Mr.  Acheson,  and  on  his  conversations  with  Secretary  of  War  Patter¬ 
son,  General  Groves,  and  Senator  McMahon.  Matters  treated  include, 
in  addition  to  international  control,  domestic  legislation  and  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  United  Kingdom  with  respect  to  continued  cooperation 
in  the  development  of  atomic  energy.  A  portion  of  this  memorandum 
dealing  with  the  last  mentioned  subject  is  printed  on  p.  1242.] 
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Memorandum  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International 

Security  Affairs  (Busk)32 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  May  3,  1946. 

Russian  delay  in  submitting  statement  of  general  principles  to  sub¬ 
committee  of  Military  Staff  Committee. 

At  a  meeting  on  Tuesday,  April  30,  the  senior  members  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  discussed  at  great  length 


31  With  respect  to  Congressional  legislation  on  atomic  energy  in  1P46,  see 
Hewlett  and  Anderson,  Chapter  14. 

32  This  memorandum  was  directed  to  Messrs.  Hiss,  Raynor,  and  Blaisdell. 
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the  problem  raised  by  the  failure  of  the  Russian  Military  Delegation 
to  submit  a  statement  of  general  principles  which  the  Russians  con¬ 
sidered  applicable  to  the  special  agreements  referred  to  in  Article  43 
of  the  Charter.  Such  a  statement  has  been  overdue  since  April  3 ;  state¬ 
ments  were  received  on  time  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France  and  China. 

Our  Military  Delegation  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  United 
States  should  not  undertake  to  heckle  the  Russians  on  this  statement 
of  general  principles.  They  thought  that  the  matter  could  best  be 
handled  through  some  official  agency  such  as  the  Secretary-General  or 
the  current  Principal  Secretary  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee.  The 
present  Principal  Secretary  is  Chinese ;  inquiries  as  to  when  the  Rus¬ 
sian  paper  might  be  expected  have  thus  far  been  unavailing. 

Our  Military  Delegation  agreed  that  General  Ridgway  (the  U.S. 
member  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  subcommittee  on  general 
principles)  should  find  a  suitable  opportunity  to  inquire  of  General 
Vasiliev  33  informally  as  to  when  the  Russian  statement  of  principles 
might  be  expected.  It  is  already  generally  known  in  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  that  the  Russian  statement  is  being  drawn  up  in  Moscow 
in  the  light  of  the  statements  of  the  other  four  powers. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  General  Ridgway  should  attempt  to  ascer¬ 
tain  General  Vasiliev’s  views  as  to  whether  the  Military  Staff  Commit¬ 
tee  subcommittee  should  proceed  to  discuss  the  four  other  statements 
of  general  principles  already  in  hand,  without  prejudice  to  any  com¬ 
ments  or  suggestions  which  the  Russians  might  wish  to  make  later. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  recalled  that  the  French  reaction  in  early  April 
was  that  the  general  principles  should  not  be  discussed  until  all  five 
papers  have  been  submitted. 

In  a  conversation  with  me  Captain  Knoll 34  stated  that  our  Military 
Delegation  do  not  yet  attach  sinister  implications  to  the  Russian  delay 
in  submitting  a  paper.  Captain  Knoll,  who  was  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
military  mission  in  Moscow  for  over  two  years,  expressed  a  personal 
opinion  that  the  situation  would  not  be  normal  until  the  delay  had 
extended  at  least  three  months. 

Captain  Knoll  asked  that  no  political  representations  be  made  by 
Mr.  Stettinius  or  through  other  channels  in  an  effort  to  expedite  the 
Russian  paper  without  the  fullest  prior  coordination  with  the  U.S. 
Delegation,  Military  Staff  Committee.  He  felt  that  a  very  useful  work¬ 
ing  basis  is  being  established  in  New  York  between  the  American  and 
Russian  Military  Delegations  and  that  the  greatest  care  should  be 

33  Lt.  Gen.  Alexandre  F.  Vasiliev,  Soviet  Representative  on  the  Military  Staff 
Committee. 

34Capt.  Denys  W.  Knoll,  Secretary  to  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 

Military  Staff  Committee. 
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exercised  to  protect  this  relationship  from  unnecessary  irritation.  I 
have  passed  this  point  on  to  Mr.  Stettinius  and  Mr.  Johnson  35  in  New 
York. 

I  believe  we  should  leave  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  Dele¬ 
gation,  Military  Staff  Committee,  at  least  for  the  time  being;  how¬ 
ever,  I  believe  the  political  staff  should  follow  this  matter  very  closely 
since  there  will  come  a  time  when  further  delay  in  submitting  the  Rus¬ 
sian  paper  will  have  serious  political  aspects.  Paragraph  3  of  Article 
43  of  the  Charter  requires  that  the  special  agreements  be  negotiated  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  statement  of  U.S.  policy  contained  in  SWNCC 
219/8  36  also  urges  expeditious  action.  The  draft  paper  on  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  armaments  prepared  in  IS  recommends  a  special  instruction  to 
the  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Security  Council  along  the  same  line.37 

D[ean]  R[usk] 
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The  United  States  Representative  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
{Baruch)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[New  York?]  May  6, 1946. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  have  delayed  answering  your  letter  of  April 
19th 38  until  I  might  be  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
in  keeping  with  our  extended  telephone  talk  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  22nd.  At  that  time  it  was  not  clear  whether  Mr.  Acheson  was 
planning  the  creating  of  a  large  and  varied  staff  within  the  State 
Department  or  whether  he  advised  us  to  create  such  a  staff  in  order 
to  carry  on  our  work.  I  thought  it  would  be  more  fruitful  of  the  results 
we  have  in  common,  if  Mr.  Hancock  were  to  go  over  the  entire  matter 
with  him,  which  he  did  on  April  30th,  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
interview. 

I  am  quite  in  accord  with  you  on  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  your 
letter  of  April  19th.  It  was  because  I  thought  “the  report  which  has 
come  to  be  called  the  State  Department  Report  and  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Acheson”  had  opened  up  constructive 
and  practical  avenues  of  approach  to  the  general  subject,  that  I  asked 
you  to  have  the  Board  of  Consultants  continued  in  order  that  they 
might  explore  further  those  approaches  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  the 

36  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  Deputy  United  States  Representative  on  the  Security 
Council;  Acting  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  from  June  6,  1946. 

30  See  footnote  2,  p.  769. 

37  The  draft  paper  under  reference  has  not  been  identified.  SWNCC/MS  UNO 
Doc.  28,  prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Security  Affairs,  discusses  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  but  does  not  present  the  specific  recommendation  cited 
here ;  for  partial  text  of  SWNCC/MS  UNO  Doc.  28,  June  5,  see  p.  833. 

38  Ante,  p.  777. 
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intensive  study  which  they  had  already  given  to  it.  I  knew  of  no 
other  group  which  could  pick  up  the  problem  so  well,  without  a  ma¬ 
terial  loss  of  time. 

It  was  with  very  great  regret  to  me  that  the  members  found  that 
they  could  not  continue  the  Committee  and  its  sub-committee.39 

Mr.  Lilienthal  expressed  his  view  that  a  new  group  would  require 
an  additional  eight  weeks  of  intensive  study  to  arrive  at  the  same 
points  of  progress  as  the  groups  in  question,  and  that  I  would  have  to 
spend  an  equal  amount  of  time  to  post  myself  on  the  problem. 

As  you  know,  some  of  both  groups  have  placed  their  services  at  my 
disposal  and,  of  course,  I  am  grateful  to  them.  My  plan  is  to  use  these 
men  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

The  reply  of  the  Committee  of  Experts  brought  out  the  fact  that 
there  were  some  very  complex  questions  that  must  be  studied,  none  of 
which  is  more  than  adverted  to  in  the  Report.  It  was  just  these  prob¬ 
lems  which  I  thought  best  be  met  by  the  former  groups.  Now  with  the 
appointment  of  the  Mexican  delegate  (completing  the  list)  and  the 
pressure  for  an  early  meeting,  we  must  avoid  any  appearance  of  pro¬ 
crastination  that  might  arouse  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public,  and  particularly  of  any  of  our  associates  in  the  United  Nations. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  move  rapidly  but  surely  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
which  they  spoke  of  so  graphically. 

In  our  conversation  over  the  telephone  I  was  glad  to  clear  up  one 
point  and  that  was — when  asked  my  opinion  you  agreed  that  there 
should  be  a  written  statement  by  me,  not  for  the  purpose  of  publi¬ 
cation  but  to  have  as  a  matter  of  record.  As  to  what  becomes  of  such 
a  statement — that  rests  entirely  with  the  State  Department  or  the 
President. 

Mr.  Lilienthal,  Dr.  Bush  and  Mr.  Acheson  had  all  spoken  of  the 
necessity  of  a  large  “battery”  of  experts.  You  referred  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Fahy  for  legal  work  on  this  problem  within  the  State 
Department.  My  understanding  is  that,  as  discussed  at  the  Acheson- 
Hancock  meeting,  you  are  not  planning  to  build  any  large  group  in 
the  State  Department  at  this  time  to  help  in  developing  the  policy  to 
be  followed  by  me  in  my  work  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I 
plan  to  set  up  an  adequate  but  small  staff  to  develop  the  facts  in  order 
to  better  understand  the  problems. 

Of  course,  I  assume  that  when  the  Commission  reports  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  my  official  work  will  be  done  and  that  the  State  Department  will 
take  over  the  further  responsibility.  I  am  not  planning  an  organiza¬ 
tion  with  the  thought  of  carrying  my  work  beyond  that  point.  I  as- 

30  With  respect  to  the  decisions  by  the  Acheson  Committee  and  its  Board  of 
Consultants  to  decline  further  service  as  formal  bodies,  see  Hewlett  and  Anderson, 
pp.  559-560. 
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sume,  however,  that  the  State  Department  will  take  appropriate  steps 
to  set  up  such  an  organization  as  it  may  wish  for  carrying  on  the  work 
beyond  this  point,  to  cope  with  the  problems  which  would  involve 
work  with  the  heads  of  Government  and  the  Assembly  as  well  as  the 
treaty  forming  work  and  the  early  discussions  of  the  Authority,  should 
it  be  set  up. 

Sincerely  yours,  [File  copy  not  signed] 


SPA  Files 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  {Hiss)  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

[Washington,]  May  S,  1946. 

Suggested  Procedure  for  Initial  Meetings  of  the  Atomic  Energy 

Commission 

We  know  that  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  lias  for  some  weeks 
been  anxious  to  speed  up  the  formation  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission.  Official  letters  asking  the  member  governments  to  name 
representatives  to  the  Commission  were  sent  out  weeks  ago  and  a 
follow-up  letter  was  sent  more  recently.  Last  Friday  the  Secretariat 
inquired  of  us  whether  May  20  would  be  a  convenient  date  for  the 
initial  meeting  of  the  Commission.  We  replied  that  it  would  not  be 
convenient  and  that  we  would  let  them  know  soon  what  our  views 
were  on  this  subject.  Today  the  Secretariat  has  again  raised  the 
subject,  this  time  asking  whether  May  27  would  be  convenient  and 
we  have  replied  that  we  would  give  them  our  views  tomorrow. 

The  Secretariat’s  desire  for  speed  in  this  matter  is  understandable. 
More  than  three  months  have  passed  since  the  General  Assembly  on 
January  24  adopted  a  resolution  establishing  the  Commission.  In 
urging  the  Assembly  to  approve  the  resolution,  Secretary  Byrnes  on 
January  24  stated :  “I  hope  that  the  Commission  will  promptly  set 
to  work  on  its  tasks.”  There  has  been  great  public  interest  in  the 
prompt  establishment  of  the  Commission  and  our  own  press  has  in 
recent  weeks  been  particularly  insistent  that  no  further  time  be  lost 
in  calling  the  Commission  together. 

Our  own  responsibility  is  especially  acute.  The  Secretariat  has  told 
us  that  most  of  the  other  governments  concerned  had  been  agreeable 
to  the  May  20  date.  Already  we  have  had  evidence  that  other  countries 
are  suggesting  to  the  press  that  the  delay  thus  far  has  been  caused 
by  the  United  States.  This  was  an  inaccurate  charge  up  until  last 
Friday.  However  it  is  clear  that  unless  we  agree  to  a  prompt  meeting 
of  the  Commission  we  will  be  accused  of  being  responsible  for  current 
delays.  This  would  be  particularly  undesirable  in  view  of  our  pre- 
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dominant  role  in  the  atomic  energy  field  and  the  fact  that  the  whole 
idea  of  and  the  creation  of  the  Commission  was  on  our  initiative. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  it  is  recommended  that  we  should  inform 
the  Secretariat  that  we  see  no  objection  to  an  organizing  meeting  of 
the  Commission  being  held  on  May  27  and  succeeding  days  until  the 
committee  organization  and  work  program  have  been  agreed  upon. 
It  is  further  recommended  that  at  the  initial  meeting  Mr.  Baruch 
should  make  a  statement  as  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  this 
whole  field  and  the  role  which  the  United  States  has  played  to  dafe. 
It  is  especially  recommended  that  Mr.  Baruch  also  present  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  comment  by  the  other  members  of  the  Commission  the 
report  on  the  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  committee.  It  is  suggested  that  Mr.  Baruch  say  that  he  is  pre¬ 
senting  it  simply  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  that  the  United  States 
will  welcome  not  only  the  comments  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission  but  similar  proposals  for  discussion  being  submitted  on 
their  part. 

If  the  foregoing  recommendations  are  approved  it  is  anticipated 
that  after  several  days  of  determining  the  organization  and  procedure 
of  the  Commission  the  Commission  would  wish  to  adjourn  until  the 
other  members  had  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  report  of  the 
Secretary’s  committee  and  to  prepare  their  comments  or  proposals  of 
their  own.  The  organization  details  which  will  have  to  be  settled  relate 
to  the  determination  of  the  chairmanship  (whether  a  single  chairman 
for  a  specified  period  of  time  or  a  rotation  of  the  chairmanship),  staff 
arrangements,  methods  of  procedure,  place  of  meetings,  schedule  of 
work,  et  cetera.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  except  for  the  initial  meeting 
when  Mr.  Baruch  made  his  statement  and  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  other  members  to  make  opening  statements,  these  organizational 
meetings  would  be  private. 

Our  information  is  that  there  is  a  very  excellent  prospect  that  the 
War  Department  would  be  entirely  agreeable  to  the  submission  of  the 
report  of  the  Secretary’s  committee  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  This 
would  be  directly  in  line  with  the  attitude  which  this  Government  has 
consistently  taken  toward  the  Commission  and  its  functions.  It  has 
been  our  position  that  the  object  of  the  Commission  is  to  permit  a 
joint  study  of  the  whole  subject  without  fixed  positions  being  taken 
in  advance.  It  would  not  be  consistent  with  this  approach  for  us  to 
do  more  than  submit  proposals  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  to  invite  the 
submission  of  similar  proposals  by  other  members  of  the  Commission 
and  to  welcome  orderly  discussion  of  such  proposals  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  To  limit  the  initial  meetings  to  purely  organizing  aspects  with 
no  prospect  of  early  discussion  of  matters  of  substance  would  almost 
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certainly  result  in  adverse  public  comment  in  view  of  the  delay  which 
has  already  occurred  since  the  Commission  was  created  and  in  view 
of  the  continuing  public  interest  in  the  subject  of  atomic  energy  which 
will  result  from  the  Bikini  tests.40  For  the  reasons  indicated  above  it 
could  be  anticipated  that  most  of  the  adverse  comment  would  be 
directed  primarily  at  this  Government. 


Department  of  States  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  John  M.  Hancock  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

[New  York,]  May  15, 1940. 

Mr.  Baruch  and  I  met  with  Mr.  Acheson  on  May  9.  We  discussed  the 
date  of  the  forthcoming  meeting.  Mr.  Baruch  was  very  clear  in  his 
position  that  he  had  been  embarrassed  by  the  declination  of  the  two 
committees  to  go  forward  with  their  work  without  change  in  set-up.41 
He  told  of  the  public  opinion  that  the  Acheson  report  has  become 
understood  as  the  government  policy  and  that  it  was  certainly  going 
to  be  the  minimum  in  the  point  of  view  of  other  governments.  Mr. 
Acheson  was  very  firm  in  the  view  that  the  President  was  not  com¬ 
mitted  to  any  policy,  that  while  he  had  seen  the  Acheson  report  and 
thought  well  of  it,  there  had  been  no  pressure  upon  him  to  accept  it.  I 
told  Mr.  Acheson,  and  the  Chief  [Baruch]  restated  it,  that  we  were 
sure  he  had  been  very  careful  in  his  statements  to  refer  to  the  report 
in  both  aspects.  First,  that  it  was  a  basis  for  study  and  second,  that  it 
was  not  a  statement  of  policy  and  that  I  felt  we  would  have  to  decide 
the  question  as  to  how  far  we  should  go  in  mentioning  specific  reserva¬ 
tions.  It  wae  my  feeling  at  the  time  that  unless  we  went  rather  far  in 
listing  our  reservations  we  might  be  condemned  by  our  silence  into  a 
position  of  accepting  the  report  as  a  statement  of  policy.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  didn't  want  to  go  so  far  with  a  statement  of  our  reservations 
as  to  appear  to  reject  the  report  because  I  thought  it  was  an  excep¬ 
tional  document. 

On  this  matter  of  ownership,  Mr.  Acheson  used  the  word  dominion 
in  place  of  ownership  and  I  would  not  be  adverse  to  using  the  expres¬ 
sion  absolute  dominion,  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  preventing 
abuses,  in  contrast  with  ownership  and  its  problems. 

We  discussed  the  desirability  of  the  meeting  in  Washington  with 
the  members  of  the  two  groups  on  May  17, 18  and  19. 

John  M.  Hancock 

40  For  documentation  on  the  Bikini  atoll  atomic  bomb  tests,  see  pp.  1203-1248, 
passim. 

41  The  two  committees  under  reference  are  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  and  its  Board  of  Consultants. 
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501.BC/5-1646  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 
to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

secret  urgent  New  York,  May  16,  1946 — 3  :  45  p.  m. 

[Received  May  16 — -2 :  55  p.  m.] 

188.  Personal.  The  Soviet  Delegation  on  the  Military  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee  still  has  not  introduced  their  paper  on  the  general  principles 
applicable  to  the  proposed  military  agreements.  Our  military  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  tried  repeatedly  to  obtain  further  information  as  to 
the  date  when  the  Russian  paper  will  be  forthcoming,  but  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  either  information  or  any  commitment.  The  paper 
was  promised  by  the  Russians  for  April  3. 

Our  best  estimate  on  the  information  available  is  that  this  matter  is 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  representatives  here  and  that  the  matter  is 
being  held  up  in  Moscow,  on  the  political  level.  Gromyko’s  comments 
and  attitude  when  I  broached  the  subject  to  him  a  few  weeks  ago  do 
not  encourage  hope  that  any  progress  is  to  be  made  through  that 
channel.  The  Military  Staff  Committee  cannot  proceed  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  until  the  Russian  paper  has  been  submitted.  Furthermore,  this 
subject  is  basic  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee’s 
substantive  work. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Department  ask  Bedell  Smith  42 
in  Moscow  to  request  information  from  the  Foreign  Office  regarding 
the  present  status  of  this  matter  and,  if  possible,  to  get  them  to  speed 
action  on  it.  Ambassador  Smith  might  well  state  that  the  work  of  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  is  being  held  up  due  to  failure  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  to  submit  their  paper ;  that  the  other  four  powers  have  all  sub¬ 
mitted  theirs;  that  all  these  papers  are  without  prejudice  and  without 
any  commitment  by  the  governments  involved;  that  the  matter  is 
being  dealt  with  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee; 
and  that  there  will  be  no  final  commitment  until  the  whole  question  is 
reviewed  and  settled  by  the  Security  Council  itself. 

Stettinius 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

The  Board  of  C onsultants  to  the  United  States  Representative  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  ( Baruch ) 

[Washington,]  May  19,  1946. 
Dear  Mr.  Baruch  :  At  the  close  of  the  meetings  with  you  in  the 
Blair  Lee  Ffouse  yesterday,43  you  asked  us  to  summarize  the  main 

42  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

43  The  Acheson  Committee,  its  Board  of  Consultants,  and  Mr.  Baruch  and  his 
assistants,  met  at  Blair-Lee  House  in  Washington  on  May  17  and  18.  The  par- 
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features  of  a  policy  that  would  reflect  the  conclusions  in  our  Report  on 
the  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy.  We  are  glad  to  try  to 
make  a  summary  that  may  be  helpful  to  you,  although  you  will  appre¬ 
ciate  that  in  order  to  be  understood  and  evaluated  any  statement  of 
this  kind  will  have  to  be  read  in  the  context  of  the  entire  Report. 

The  first  basic  conclusion  of  the  Report  is  that  an  international 
agreement  leaving  the  development  of  atomic  energy  in  national  hands, 
subject  to  an  obligation  not  to  develop  atomic  energy  for  war  purposes 
and  relying  on  an  international  inspection  system  to  detect  evasions, 
will  provide  no  security  and  indeed  will  be  a  source  of  insecurity. 

The  second  basic  conclusion  is  that  avoidance  of  an  atomic  arma¬ 
ments  race  can  only  be  achieved  by  entrusting  to  an  international 
organization  managerial  control  of  all  activities  intrinsically  danger¬ 
ous  to  world  security.  If  an  international  agency  is  given  sole  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  dangerous  activities,  leaving  the  non-dangerous  open  to 
nations  and  their  citizens  and  if  the  international  agency  is  given  and 
carries  forward  affirmative  development  responsibility,  furthering 
among  other  things  the  beneficial  uses  of  atomic  energy  and  enabling 
itself  to  comprehend  and  therefore  detect  the  misuse  of  atomic  energy, 
there  is  good  prospect  of  security.  In  our  Report  the  international 
agency  is  called  the  Atomic  Development  Authority. 

The  fundamental  features  of  a  plan  which  would  give  effect  to  these 
basic  conclusions  are  as  follows : 

1)  As  to  the  raw  materials — uranium  and  thorium.  Once  the  Atomic 
Development  Authority  has  been  set  up,  its  first  purpose  will  be  to 
bring  under  its  complete  control  world  supplies  of  uranium  and  tho¬ 
rium.  Wherever  these  materials  are  found  in  useful  quantities,  the 
Authority  must  own  them  or  control  them  under  effective  leasing  ar¬ 
rangements.  One  of  its  principal  tasks  would  be  to  conduct  contin¬ 
uous  surveys  so  that  new  deposits  will  be  found,  and  so  that  the  agency 
will  have  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  world  geology  of  these 
materials.  It  will  be  a  further  function  of  the  agency  constantly  to 
explore  new  methods  for  recovering  these  materials  from  media  in 
which  they  are  found  in  small  quantities  so  that  if,  and  when,  it  be¬ 
comes  practical  to  recover  uranium  and  thorium  from  such  sources, 
means  of  control  can  also  be  devised  for  them. 

In  this  way  there  will  be  no  lawful  rivalry  among  nations  for  these 
vital  raw  materials,  and  one  of  the  most  serious  causes  of  friction  be¬ 
tween  nations  will  be  avoided.  As  will  appear  from  what  follows,  by 
placing  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Authority  the  other  dangerous 

ticipants  of  the  conference  sought  to  reconcile  the  Acheson-Lilienthal  Report 
with  the  views  of  the  Baruch  group  which  had  been  studying  the  question  of 
international  control  since  early  April.  Minutes  of  the  Blair-Lee  House  sessions 
exist  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Lot  File,  Department  of  State;  for  an  account  of 
the  proceedings,  see  Hewlett  and  Anderson,  pp.  562-567. 
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activities  relating  to  atomic  energy,  rivalry  between  nations  as  to 
them,  and  the  potential  friction  which  it  would  cause  will  also  be 
eliminated. 

2)  As  to  primary  production  plants.  The  Atomic  Development  Au¬ 
thority  must  exercise  complete  managerial  control  of  the  production 
of  fissionable  materials.  This  means  that  it  must  actually  own  and 
operate  all  plants  producing  fissionable  materials  in  dangerous  quan¬ 
tities  and  own  and  control  the  product  of  these  plants. 

3)  As  to  atomic  explosives.  The  Authority  must  be  given  exclusive 
authority  to  conduct  research  in  the  field  of  atomic  explosives.  When 
the  plan  is  fully  in  operation  there  would  be  no  stockpiles  of  atomic 
bombs  anywhere  in  the  world,  either  in  national  or  in  international 
hands.  But  research  activities  in  the  field  of  atomic  explosives  are 
essential  in  order  that  the  Authority  may  keep  in  the  forefront  of 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  and  fulfill  the  objective  of 
preventing  illicit  manufacture  of  bombs.  For  only  by  preserving  its 
position  as  the  best  informed  agency  will  the  Authority  be  able  to 
tell  where  the  line  between  the  intrinsically  dangerous  and  the  non- 
dangerous  should  be  drawn.  If  it  turns  out  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
as  a  result  of  new  discoveries,  that  other  materials  or  other  processes 
lend  themselves  to  dangerous  atomic  developments,  it  is  important  that 
the  Authority  should  be  the  first  to  know.  At  that  time  measures  would 
have  to  be  taken  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  safeguards. 

4)  Strategic  distribution  of  activities  and  materials.  The  activities 
entrusted  exclusively  to  the  Authority  because  they  are  intrinsically 
dangerous  to  security,  as  well  as  stockpiles  of  raw  materials  and  fis¬ 
sionable  materials,  must  be  distributed  geographically  throughout  the 
world  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  a  strategic  balance. 

5)  N  on-dangerous  activities.  Atomic  research  (except  in  explo¬ 
sives)  ,  the  use  of  research  reactors,  the  production  of  radioactive 
tracers  by  means  of  non-dangerous  reactors,  the  use  of  such  tracers, 
and  the  production  of  power  in  plants  which  use  up,  rather  than  pro¬ 
duce,  fissionable  materials,  are  to  be  open  to  nations  and  their  citizens 
under  reasonable  licensing  arrangements  from  the  Authority.  De¬ 
natured  materials  necessary  for  these  activities  would  be  furnished, 
under  lease  or  other  suitable  arrangement  by  the  Atomic  Development 
Authority. 

The  foregoing  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  production  of  these 
denatured  materials  can  only  be  acomplished  through  dangerous  ac¬ 
tivities  ;  that  is  to  say  the  promising  non-dangerous,  beneficial  appli¬ 
cations  of  atomic  energy  become  possible  only  if  dangerous  operations 
first  occur. 

It  is  important  to  be  aware  at  all  times  of  the  necessity  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  promoting  decentralized  and  diversi- 
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fied  national  and  private  developments  and  of  avoiding  unnecessary 
concentration  of  functions  in  the  Authority.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
primary  function  of  the  Authority  to  encourage  developments  by 
nations  and  private  enterprise  in  the  broad  field  of  non-dangerous 
activities. 

6)  Definition  of  dangerous  and  non-dangerous  activities.  All  activ¬ 
ities  relating  to  atomic  energy  from  the  mining  of  raw  materials 
through  the  production  of  the  active  materials,  and  including  research 
in  atomic  explosives,  must  be  classed  as  dangerous  to  security.  All 
other  activities  in  the  field  are  classed  as  non-dangerous,  although  for 
some  of  them  (such  as  the  production  of  power  in  plants  which  use 
up  denatured  fissionable  materials)  close  questions  as  to  security  must 
be  faced.  This  is  merely  a  rough  classification.  Although  a  reasonable 
dividing  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  dangerous  and  the  non- 
dangerous,  it  is  not  hard  and  fast.  Machinery  must  therefore  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  assure  constant  examination  and  reexamination  of  the 
question,  and  to  permit  revision  of  the  dividing  line  as  changing- 
conditions  and  new  discoveries  may  require. 

7)  Inspection  activities.  By  assigning  intrinsically  dangerous  activ¬ 
ities  exclusively  to  the  Atomic  Development  Authority,  the  problem 
of  inspection  is  thereby  reduced  to  manageable  proportions.  For  if 
the  x\tomic  Development  Authority  is  the  only  agency  which  may 
lawfully  conduct  the  dangerous  activities  in  the  field  of  raw  materials, 
primary  production  plants,  and  research  in  explosives,  then  any  visible 
operation  by  others  will  constitute  a  danger  signal.  This  situation 
contrasts  vividly  with  the  conditions  that  would  exist  if  nations 
agreed  that  each  of  them  would  conduct  those  dangerous  operations, 
but  would  do  so  solely  for  proper  purposes;  for  surreptitious  abuse 
of  such  an  agreement  would  be  very  difficult  to  discover  by  any  system 
of  detection  that  might  be  devised.  It  is  far  easier  to  discover  an 
operation  that  should  not  be  going  on  at  all  than  to  determine  whether 
a  lawful  operation  is  being  conducted  in  an  unlawful  manner. 

The  plan,  therefore,  does  not  contemplate  any  systematic  or  large- 
scale  inspection  procedures  covering  the  whole  of  industry.  Many  of 
the  inspection  activities  of  the  Authority  should  grow  out  of  and 
be  incidental  to  its  other  functions.  The  chief  measure  of  inspection 
will  be  those  associated  with  the  tight  control  of  raw  materials,  for 
this  is  one  of  the  keystones  of  the  plan.  The  continuing  activities  of 
prospecting,  survey  and  research  in  relation  to  raw  materials  will  be 
designed  not  only  to  serve  the  affirmative  development  functions  of 
the  agency  but  also  to  assure  that  no  surreptitious  operations  are 
conducted  in  the  raw  material  field  by  nations  or  their  citizens.  In¬ 
spection  will  also  occur  in  connection  with  the  licensing  functions  of 
the  Authority.  Finally,  a  means  should  be  provided  to  enable  the 
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international  organization  to  make  special  “spot”  investigations  of 
any  suspicious  national  or  private  activities. 

8)  Personnel.  The  personnel  of  the  Atomic  Development  Author¬ 
ity  will  have  to  be  recruited  on  a  truly  international  basis,  giving 
much  weight  to  geographical  and  national  distribution.  Although  the 
problem  of  recruitment  of  the  high-quality  personnel  required  for 
the  top  executive  and  technical  positions  will  be  difficult,  it  will 
certainly  be  far  less  difficult  than  the  recruitment  of  the  similarly 
high-quality  personnel  that  would  be  necessary  for  any  purely 
policing  organization. 

9)  Negotiation  stage.  The  first  step  in  the  creation  of  the  system 
of  control  we  envisage  is  the  negotiation  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  of  a  Charter  spelling  out  in  comprehensive  terms  the  functions, 
responsibilities,  authority,  and  limitations  of  the  Atomic  Develop¬ 
ment  Authority.  Once  a  Charter  for  the  agency  has  been  written  and 
adopted,  the  Authority  and  the  system  of  control  for  which  it  will 
be  responsible  will  require  time  to  become  fully  organized  and  effec¬ 
tive.  The  plan  of  control  will  therefore  have  to  come  into  effect  in 
successive  stages.  These  should  be  specifically  fixed  in  the  Charter  or 
means  should  be  otherwise  set  forth  in  the  Charter  for  transition 
from  one  stage  to  another. 

10)  Stages  of  operations.  After  it  is  created,  one  of  the  first  major 
activities  of  the  Authority  must  be  directed  to  obtaining  cognizance 
and  control  over  the  raw  materials  situation.  There  are  probably  other 
activities  in  which  the  Authority  would  have  to  begin  its  work  almost 
as  soon  as  it  is  set  up.  But  except  for  control  of  raw  materials,  most 
of  the  operations  of  the  Authority  are,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
practical  workability  of  the  plan,  subject  to  scheduling.  Some  of  them, 
merely  because  of  the  time  required  to  get  them  under  way  have  to 
come  at  later  stages.  But  the  schedule  for  most  of  them — that  is,  out¬ 
side  the  raw  materials  control — is  properly  a  matter  for  negotiation 
and  the  manner  in  which  we  and  other  nations  treat  their  scheduling 
may  affect  the  acceptability  of  the  plan  but  not  its  workability. 

11)  Disclosures.  In  the  deliberations  of  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mission  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to 
make  available  the  information  essential  to  a  reasonable  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  proposals  which  it  advocates.  If  and  when  the  Authority 
is  actually  created,  the  United  States  must  then  also  be  prepared  to 
make  available  other  information  essential  to  that  organization  for 
the  performance  of  its  functions.  And  as  the  successive  stages  of  in¬ 
ternational  control  are  reached,  the  United  States  must  further  be 
prepared  to  yield,  to  the  extent  required  by  each  stage,  national  con¬ 
trol  of  activities  in  this  field  to  the  international  agency. 
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12)  Security  achieved  through  the  Atomic  Development  Authority. 
When  fully  in  operation,  we  believe  that  the  plan  proposed  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  great  measure  of  security  against  surprise  attack.  Once  the 
operations  and  facilities  of  the  Atomic  Development  Authority  have 
been  established  and  are  being  managed  by  that  agency  within  other 
nations  as  well  as  within  our  own,  a  balance  will  have  been  established 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Protection  will  lie  in  the  fact  that  if 
any  nation  decides  upon  a  program  of  aggression  and  seizes  the  plants 
or  the  stockpiles  of  raw  and  fissionable  materials  that  are  situated 
in  its  territory,  other  nations  will  have  similar  facilities  and  materials 
situated  within  their  own  borders  so  that  the  act  of  seizure  need  not 
place  them  at  a  disadvantage;  protection  will  lie  in  the  further  fact 
that  if  a  would-be  aggressor  seizes  facilities,  a  year  or  more  would  be 
required  after  seizure  before  atomic  weapons  could  be  produced  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  have  an  important  influence  on  the  outcome  of 
war.  Thus  all  the  nations  of  the  world  would  receive  well  in  advance 
of  the  possible  time  of  attack  by  atomic  weapons  clear,  simple,  and 
unequivocal  danger  signals  that  would  enable  them  to  prepare  all 
measures  of  protection  that  would  be  available — an  opportunity  which 
would  be  wholly  lost  to  them  in  the  event  of  surprise  attack. 

As  the  plan  goes  into  operation  and  continues,  it  can,  moreover, 
create  deterrents  to  the  initiation  of  schemes  of  aggression,  and  it  can 
establish  patterns  of  cooperation  among  nations,  the  extension  of  which 
may  even  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  war  itself. 

In  this  response  to  your  request  of  yesterday  for  a  summary,  we 
fear  that  we  may  have  sacrificed  something  of  clarity  and  complete¬ 
ness  to  our  desire  to  comply  with  your  request  as  quickly  as  possible. 
If  there  is  anything  that  you  wish  in  the  way  of  clarification  or  en¬ 
largement,  or  if  there  is  any  way  at  all  in  which  you  feel  this  Board 
can  be  helpful,  in  further  discussion  or  otherwise,  please  be  assured 
that  we  are  anxious  to  cooperate  with  you  in  your  enormously  difficult 
task. 

In  this  letter  we  have  not  attempted  to  touch  again  upon  the  many 
matters  that  were  discussed  during  the  Blair  Lee  House  meetings.  If 
as  to  them  it  would  be  useful  to  you  to  have  a  memorandum  from  us 
stating  the  views  that  we  offered  in  the  discussions,  we  shall  of  course 
be  glad  to  prepare  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chester  I.  Barnard 
J.  Robert  Oppenheimer 
Charles  A.  Thomas 
Harry  A.  Winne 
David  E.  Lilienthal, 
Chairman 
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SWNCC  Files 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  United  States  Representatives  on  the 

Military  Staff  Committee  44 

secret  Washington,  May  24,  1946. 

Guidance  as  to  Command  and  Control  of  the  Armed  Forces  To  Be 
Placed  at  the  Disposal  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations 

1.  The  following  are  the  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  certain 
matters  which  may  be  subjects  for  discussion  in  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations.  In  arriving  at  these  views,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  considered  USMS/25  .  .  .  and  USMS/19/1/Eev/ 

1  .  .  .45 

2.  Armed  Forces  to  he  Placed  at  the  Disposal  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  United  Nations.  Agreements  should  be  completed  as  soon  as 
possible  as  to  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Security  Council  by  each  member  nation  and  as  to  the  broad  principles 
for  employment  of  these  forces  in  accordance  with  J.C.S.  1567/32  46 
and  this  memorandum. 

3.  Establishment  of  Permanently  Available  International  Military 
Forces.  Establishment  of  international  armed  forces  on  a  permanent 
basis  is  contrary  to  present  United  States  policy,  except  in  the  case  of 
such  security  forces  as  may  be  required  for  the  internal  policing  of 
areas  under  United  Nations  trusteeship. 

4.  Command  and  Staff  Arrangements  for  Security  Forces.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  general  policies  will  govern  for  the  present : 

a.  Predetermined  rules  covering  establishment  of  international 
command  and  staff  arrangements  for  security  forces  are  deemed  in¬ 
advisable.  However,  it  is  recognized  that  the  Representatives  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  should  have 
available  a  statement  of  general  principles  for  guidance  in  the  event 
discussion  of  command  and  staff  arrangements  is  precipitated  by  the 
representatives  of  other  nations. 

b.  Arrangements  in  each  instance  for  the  command  and  staff  of  com¬ 
bined  security  forces  of  the  United  Nations  should  not  be  made  until 


44  This  document,  a  report  by  the  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee  dated 
May  22,  was  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  May  24.  The  JCS  forwarded 
the  report  to  the  United  States  Representatives  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
on  May  24  “as  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  .  .  .  pend¬ 
ing  receipt  of  comments  from  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee.”  The 
U.S.  Representatives  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  took  note  of  the  report  at 
their  lltli  Meeting,  June  3  (10  Files).  The  JCS  also  presented  the  report  to 
SWNCC  on  May  24  for  concurrence  or  comment ;  it  was  circulated  as  SWNCC 
219/9,  May  27.  SWNCC  approved  it  on  June  20.  (SWNCC  Files) 

45  Neither  printed. 

46  SWNCC  219/8 ;  for  a  description,  see  footnote  2,  p.  769. 
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immediately  before  such  forces  are  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Security  Council. 

c.  It  is  undesirable  and  impractical  to  establish  any  rigid  criteria 
for  the  designation  of  a  supreme  commander.  The  Representatives  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  Military  Stall'  Committee  should  seek 
clearly  to  establish  the  principle  that  their  advisory  responsibilities 
extend  to  the  question  of  command  designation  but  should  leave  the 
question  of  arriving  at  their  choice  for  resolution  when  occasion  arises. 

d.  In  event  discussion  of  the  question  of  command  is  precipitated 
by  representatives  of  other  nations  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee, 
the  following  may  be  presented  as  the  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff : 

(1)  There  should  be  unified  command  under  a  supreme  com¬ 
mander  of  a  United  Nations  military  force  and  attached  civilian 
personnel  for  the  execution  of  a  particular  mission  assigned  by 
the  Security  Council,  under  the  provisions  of  Article  48  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

(2)  The  United  States  will  not  agree  to  choice  of  a  supreme 
commander  nor  to  the  designation  of  commanders  of  air,  naval  or 
ground  components,  nor  to  the  designation  of  commanders  within 
regions,  until  immediately  prior  to  the  time  such  forces  are  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council. 

(3)  Other  than  those  appointments  reserved  for  the  Security 
Council,  the  appointment  of  commanders  of  subordinate  forces 
of  mixed  nationalities  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  supreme 
commander  of  a  United  Nations  military  force  and  such  appoint¬ 
ments  should  be  made  from  officers  made  available  to  him  for  this 
purpose  by  the  nations  furnishing  the  armed  contingents.  The 
appointment  of  the  senior  commander  and  subordinate  com¬ 
manders  in  any  national  contingent  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  nation  which  furnishes  that  contingent. 

(4)  Any  agreement  approved  by  the  United  States  must  in¬ 
clude  provisions  to  permit  senior  commanders  to  communicate 
directly  with  the  military  authorities  of  their  own  governments. 

(5)  When  armed  contingents  of  two  or  more  nations  partici¬ 
pate  in  an  operation,  the  nations  concerned  should  provide  suit¬ 
able  officers,  acceptable  to  the  supreme  commander,  for  service  on 
the  operational,  administrative,  and  civil  government  staffs  of  the 
supreme  commander. 

(6)  It  is  essential  that  any  supreme  commander : 

(a)  Receive  instructions  for  strategic  direction  of  the  armed  forces  under 
his  command  directly  from  the  Military  Staff  Committee  (paragraphs  1  and 
3,  Article  47). 

(b)  Have  military  operational  command  of  all  contingents  assigned  to 
his  forces,  to  be  exercised  through  the  respective  commanders  of  these  con¬ 
tingents.  Internal  discipline  and  administration  should  remain  as  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  commander  of  each  national  contingent. 

(c)  Administer  within  the  theater  of  operations  all  matters  pertaining  to 
external  and  intercontingent  logistical  problems  of  the  forces  under  his 
command. 

( d )  Have  administrative  and  disciplinary  control  (except  courts-martial 
jurisdiction)  over  all  personnel  accompanying  the  forces  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  including  observers  appointed  by  the  Military  Staff  Committee. 
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5.  General.  The  Representatives  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  should  refrain  from  expressing  opinions  to 
representatives  of  foreign  governments  and  from  entering  into  any 
commitments,  express  or  implied,  on  major  matters  on  which  they  have 
not  received  guidance  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  whom  this 
responsibility  rests  and  who  may  freely  be  consulted. 


Appendix 

Discussion 

1.  On  24  August  1944,  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  the  representatives  of 
the  Soviet  Union  proposed  the  establishment  of  an  international  mili¬ 
tary  force,  particularly  an  international  military  air  force  corps,  to 
be  permanently  available  to  the  Security  Council  for  the  enforcement 
of  world  peace  and  security.  They  supported  this  proposal  with  the 
arguments  that  the  Security  Council  should  have  “the  most  effective 
means  to  bring  to  bear  against  an  aggressor  either  to  force  him  to  stop 
the  aggression  or  to  bind  him  until  national  forces  can  be  thrown 
into  action.’'  They  thought  an  international  force  best  met  this  require¬ 
ment  and,  further,  that  the  very  existence  of  such  a  force  would  create 
fear  in  potential  aggressors,  which  would  make  them  think  twice 
before  undertaking  actual  acts  of  aggression. 

2.  The  United  States  and  British  delegates  rejected  the  principle 
of  permanent  international  forces.  The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
reflects  this  rejection  in  Article  43  of  Chapter  VII,  which  specifies  that 
armed  forces  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Security  Council  “on  its 
call.”  Although  Article  45  of  Chapter  VII  provides  that  national  air 
force  contingents  shall  be  held  immediately  available  for  combined 
international  enforcement  action,  the  rejection  of  the  principle  of  a 
permanent  international  air  force  corps  is  nevertheless  implicit  in 
this  article.  When  the  United  States  ratified  the  Charter,  the  United 
States  objection  to  the  principle  of  permanent  international  security 
forces  became  national  policy.  Further,  the  United  States  position  has 
always  been  that  specific  operational  plans  would  be  developed  within 
the  United  Nations  only  in  the  event  of  an  existing  or  potential  threat 
to  the  peace.  Therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  should 
initiate  no  discussion  of  the  formation  of  permanent  international 
armed  forces  and  under  no  circumstances  should  they  indicate 
approval  of  such  a  proposal. 

3.  When  considering  problems  relating  to  the  command,  control 
and  employment  of  armed  forces  made  available  to  the  Security 
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Council  of  the  United  Nations,  the  following  factors  should  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind : 

First,  the  existence  of  the  veto  power  makes  use  of  force  by  the 
Security  Council  highly  improbable,  and  in  any  event  force  can  be 
used  only  against  the  small  nations. 

Second,  under  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  “The 
Security  Council  shall,  where  appropriate,  utilize  .  .  .  regional  ar¬ 
rangements  or  agencies  for  enforcement  action  under  its  authority” 
(paragraph  1,  Article  53). 

These  two  considerations  make  elaborate  predetermined  arrange¬ 
ments  for  international  command  and  staff  for  the  security  forces,  or 
combined  maneuvers  to  train  them,  both  unnecessary  and  impracti¬ 
cal.  If  subsequent  developments  remove  the  veto  power  such  matters 
should  be  re-examined  in  the  light  of  the  then  existing  situation. 

4.  Paragraph  4  of  Article  47  of  the  Charter,  which  refers  to  appro¬ 
priate  regional  agencies,  taken  in  conjunction  with  Articles  52,  53,  54, 
106,  and  107,  recognizes  regional  arrangements  or  agencies  as  appro¬ 
priate  international  agencies  for  implementing  decisions  of  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council.  An  example  of  an  appropriate  regional  arrangement 
is  the  Inter- American  system.  If  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council 
requiring  the  use  of  force  are  in  fact  carried  out  by  utilization  of 
regional  arrangements  or  agencies  (paragraph  1,  Article  53)  : 

a.  Our  desire,  as  expressed  by  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  (conference  between  State  Department  officials 
and  Senators  Connally,  Thomas  of  Utah,  Vandenberg  and  Austin, 

1  April  46),  to  exclude  non- American  forces  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  keep  the  Monroe  Doctrine  unaffected  by  United 
States  ratification  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  facili¬ 
tated.  However,  since  regional  arrangements  are  subject  to  the  final 
authority  of  the  Security  Council  and  since  non-American  forces  can 
operate  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  only  on  its  authorization,  our 
most  practical  means  for  excluding  such  forces  lies  in  the  actions  of 
our  members  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  and  on  the  Security 
Council. 

b.  It  would  be  both  possible  and  practicable  for  the  United  Nations 
security  forces  to  take  speedy  action  against  adjudged  aggressors;  and 

c.  It  would  be  unlikely  that  substantial  United  States  ground  forces 
would  be  called  upon  to  operate  as  a  part  of  United  Nations  security 
forces  under  foreign  command,  particularly  in  Europe  or  in  Asia. 

5.  However,  there  are  numerous  bilateral  alliances  in  existence,  par¬ 
ticularly  alliances  between  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  England, 
France,  China,  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  on  the  other,  which  might  be 
construed  by  parties  thereto  as  “regional  arrangements  or  agencies” 
appropriate  for  enforcement  action  under  authority  of  the  Security 
Council  and  (keeping  the  veto  in  mind)  used  to  exclude  American 
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armed  forces  from  participating  in  action  by  the  Security  Council 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  United  States  desires 
the  relevant  sections  of  the  Charter  to  apply  to  regional  arrangements 
already  in  existence  when  the  charter  was  drafted  (the  Inter- Ameri¬ 
can  System)  or  to  other  regional  systems  which  might  develop  through 
natural  evolution.  In  any  event  the  United  States  does  not  believe 
that  the  Charter  was  intended  to  promote  the  artificial  development 
of  regional  arrangements  for  security  purposes.  Considerations  such 
as  those  outlined  above  serve  to  illustrate  the  undesirability  from  the 
United  States  point  of  view  of  concluding  predetermined  principles 
for  the  selection  of  commanders  and  the  employment  of  United  Na¬ 
tions  security  forces.  Furthermore,  the  drawing  up  of  principles  for 
selection  of  commanders  might  cause  theoretical  debate  in  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Staff  Committee  on  questions  involving  power  politics.  This 
should  be  avoided.  The  establishment  of  technical  or  temporary  rules 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  broad  principles  enunciated  below  is  also  un¬ 
desirable.  The  functions  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  are  advisor}’,  and  the  United  States  members  should  seek  clearly 
to  establish  that  their  advisory  responsibility  extends  to  the  question 
of  command  designation,  leaving  the  question  of  the  method  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  their  choice  for  resolution  when  occasion  arises. 

6.  With  regard  to  USMS/19/l/Rev/l  (J.C.S.  1670/1),  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  United  States  representatives  should  not  introduce 
for  discussion  in  the  Military  Staff  Committee  the  subject  of  principles 
relating  to  command  of  United  Nations  armed  forces.  However,  it  is 
recognized  that  the  Representatives  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  should  have  available  a  statement  of  general 
principles  for  guidance  in  the  event  discussion  of  command  and  staff 
arrangements  is  precipitated  by  the  representatives  of  other  nations. 
In  such  case,  the  United  States  representatives  should  express  opinions 
which  conform  to  the  following : 

a.  There  should  be  unity  of  command,  under  a  supreme  commander, 
of  a  United  Nations  military  force  and  attached  civilian  personnel  for 
the  execution  of  a  particular  mission  assigned  by  the  Security  Council, 
under  the  provisions  of  Article  48  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

b.  The  United  States  will  not  agree  to  choice  of  a  supreme  com¬ 
mander  nor  to  the  designation  of  commanders  of  air,  naval  or  ground 
components,  nor  to  the  designation  of  commanders  within  regions, 
until  immediately  prior  to  the  time  such  forces  are  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Security  Council.  This  is  realistic  in  that  the  considera¬ 
tions  of  command,  composition  of  forces  and  the  method  of  application 
of  forces  must  in  each  case  be  affected  by  both  the  political  and  the 
military  situation  which  then  prevail. 

c.  Other  than  those  appointments  reserved  for  the  Security  Council, 
the  appointment  of  commanders  of  subordinate  forces  of  mixed  na- 
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tionalities  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  supreme  commander  of  a 
United  Nations  military  force  and  such  appointments  should  be  made 
from  officers  made  available  to  him  for  this  purpose  by  the  nations 
furnishing  the  armed  contingents.  The  appointment  of  the  senior 
commander  and  subordinate  commanders  in  any  national  contingent 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  nation  which  furnishes  that 
contingent. 

d.  Any  agreement  approved  by  the  United  States  must  include  pro¬ 
visions  to  permit  senior  commanders  to  communicate  directly  with 
the  military  authorities  of  their  own  governments. 

e.  When  armed  contingents  of  two  or  more  nations  participate  in 
an  operation,  the  nations  concerned  should  provide  suitable  officers, 
acceptable  to  the  supreme  commander,  for  service  on  the  operational, 
administrative,  and  civil  government  staffs  of  the  supreme  commander. 

7.  A  supreme  commander  should  have  military  operational  com¬ 
mand  of  all  contingents  assigned  as  a  part  of  his  force,  exercising  this 
command  through  the  respective  commanders  of  these  contingents. 
Internal  discipline  and  administration  should  remain  as  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  commander  of  each  national  contingent.  A  supreme  com¬ 
mander  should  administer  within  his  theater  all  external  and 
intercontingent  logistical  matters  for  the  forces  under  his  command. 

8.  It  is  not  considered  advisable  to  burden  commanders  with  ob¬ 
servers  responsible  only  to  the  Military  Staff  Committee  and  report¬ 
ing  directly  and  only  to  the  Military  Staff  Committee.  Certainly  the 
supreme  commander  must  have  administrative  and  disciplinary  con¬ 
trol  (except  courts-martial  jurisdiction)  over  all  personnel  accom¬ 
panying  the  armed  forces  under  his  command,  including  observers 
appointed  by  the  Military  Staff  Committee.  Further,  copies  of  all 
reports  should  be  furnished  him  to  facilitate  and  expedite  corrective 
action  when  appropriate.  It  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
arrangement  as  to  observers  obviates  the  normal  necessity  for  opera¬ 
tional  reports  and  other  information  that  will  be  made  available  to 
the  Military  Staff  Committee  by  the  supreme  commander. 

9.  By  ratifying  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  subscribed  to  the  general  principles  and  objectives  therein,  but 
the  means  of  implementing  them  are  yet  to  be  agreed  upon.  The  char¬ 
acter  and  extent  of  United  States  participation  in  the  implementation 
are  matters  which  necessarily  still  remain  subject  to  decision  on  the 
highest  governmental  level.  In  consequence  the  Representatives  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  should  refrain 
from  expressing  opinions  to  representatives  of  foreign  governments 
and  from  entering  into  any  commitments,  express  or  implied,  on  major 
matters  on  which  they  have  not  received  guidance  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  wdtli  whom  this  responsibility  rests  and  who  may 
freely  be  consulted. 
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501.BC/5-1646 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative  at  the 

United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

secret  Washington,  May  28, 1946 — 6  p.  m. 

80.  Tlie  Department  would  prefer  not  to  take  at  this  time  the  action 
suggested  in  your  188  of  May  16.  General  considerations  make  it 
desirable  to  handle  a  matter  of  this  sort  through  existing  United  Na¬ 
tions  machinery  if  possible  rather  than  by  unilateral  action  on  our 
part  in  Moscow.  Further,  a  slight  additional  delay  would  not  be 
entirely  unwelcome  to  us  for  the  following  reasons :  We  have  not  yet- 
completed  our  discussions  with  Senate  leaders  on  the  general  principles 
applicable  to  the  special  agreements  and  on  the  size  of  the  proposed 
U.S.  contingent.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  now  preparing  com¬ 
ments  from  a  military  point  of  view  on  certain  points  for  our  use  in 
further  conversations.  Senators  Connally  and  Yandenberg  are  both 
involved  and  have  just  returned  from  the  Paris  Conference. 

The  Department  will  try  to  complete  its  conversations  with  Senate 
leaders  as  soon  as  possible  and  will  notify  you  when  that  has  occurred. 
If  by  that  time  the  Russian  paper  has  not  been  received  by  the  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee,  action  might  then  be  taken 
within  the  Committee  itself  or  by  consultation  among  the  Represent¬ 
atives  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  either  to 
attempt  to  hasten  the  submission  of  a  Russian  paper  or  to  proceed 
with  discussions  without  such  a  paper.  It  seems  desirable  to  leave  for 
later  decision  whether  further  steps  by  appropriate  diplomatic  action 
might  thereafter  be  required. 

If  the  Russian  paper  is  submitted  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  our 
conversations  with  the  Senators,  our  representatives  should  proceed, 
of  course,  with  discussions  in  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  subject  to  the  possibility  of  some  amendment  of  our  views 
at  later  stages  based  on  our  further  discussions  with  Senators. 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments  have  concurred  informally  in  this 
message  and  we  suggest  that  copies  be  furnished  to  the  U.S. 
Delegation,  Military  Staff  Committee. 

Byrnes 
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Memorandum  of  Conversation.  by  Mr.  John  M.  Hancock  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 47 

[Washington,]  May  30,  1946. 
Those  present  were  Messrs.  Byrnes,  Acheson,  Baruch  and  Hancock. 
I  cannot  attempt  to  outline  in  detail  the  entire  compass  of  the  talk 

47  Messrs.  Baruc-h  and  Hancock  met  with  Messrs.  Byrnes  and  Acheson  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  May  30  and  31  with  a  view  to  drafting  a  statement  of  United  States 
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this  morning.  The  discussion  roved  over  many  points  which  have  been 
discussed  by  all  of  us,  and  I  don’t  plan  to  cover  those  in  this 
memorandum. 

Mr.  Byrnes  stressed  the  importance  of  laying  on  the  table  a  working 
document  on  the  day  before  it  was  up  for  discussion  in  the  general 
meeting  or  in  a  subcommittee.  The  difficulties  of  language  make  this 
very  important  as  a  matter  of  procedure.  He  stressed  the  danger  of 
using  the  word  “present”  in  connection  with  any  documents  we  offer, 
because  the  word  “present”  implies  that  it  has  our  validation.  As  to 
the  several  documents  we  proposed  to  give  to  the  delegates,  he  and 
Acheson  both  thought  it  wiser  to  have  them  available  without  any 
formal  presentation  on  our  part. 

This  brought  me  to  the  clear  conviction  that  we  should  not  present 
the  Acheson  Report  unless  we  were  to  be  under  the  embarrassment 
of  being  accused  of  having  validated  such  report.  There  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  having  the  backbone  of  our  approved  policy  embodied  in  Air. 
Baruch’s  speech,  but  whatever  is  included  should  be  supplied  to  the 
delegates  also  as  a  working  paper.  I  believe  that  this  backbone  will 
have  to  be  discussed  in  the  Committee  as  a  whole  and  that  it  will  not 
lend  itself  with  reference  to  the  subcommittee. 

The  old  query  arose  as  to  what  we  would  say  if  the  Russians  were  to 
query  us  about  stopping  making  bombs.  I  pointed  out  that  under  my 
approach  under  which  we  outlaw  the  possession  of  bombs  and  danger¬ 
ous  projects  in  general,  there  would  necessarily  be  some  agreement 
covering  both  the  further  making  of  bombs  and  the  disposal  of  all 
bombs  then  in  being.  I  don’t  want  to  see  us  open  the  door  as  to  the 
best  plan  of  disposing  of  bombs.  Any  plan  for  entrusting  them  to  the 
scattered  bases  or  of  turning  them  over  to  the  Security  Council  will 
have  to  be  discussed  by  the  Security  Council.  This  is  going  to  be  a 
very  difficult  determination,  which  will  require  our  approval,  and  I 
don’t  want  to  see  us  use  any  Avords  Avhich  avouIcI  imply  any  approved 
plan  as  to  the  manner  of  disposal  or  transfer  to  anyone  else.  Of  course, 
we  could  always  convert  that  material  back  to  use  in  power  plants. 

A  long  discussion  was  had  as  to  the  manner  of  handling  the  other 
Aveapons  of  mass  destruction.  Mr.  Byrnes’  statement,  made  upon  his 
return  from  Moscow,  indicates  his  thought  at  the  time  that  it  related 
only  to  weapons  using  atomic  energy.  He  says,  however,  that  in  dis¬ 
cussions  in  Moscow  reference  was  made  to  biological  warfare.  Byrnes 
thinks  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  attempt  to  cover  these  other 
weapons  as  a  part  of  our  present  assignment. 

Mr.  Baruch  was  very  strong  in  pointing  out  that  the  problem  of 

policy  to  guide  Baruc-h  in  the  preparation  of  his  statement  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission ;  for  an  account  of  those  conferences  and  subsequent  events  cul¬ 
minating  in  Presidential  approval  of  a  statement  of  United  States  policy  on 
June  7,  see  Hewlett  and  Anderson,  pp.  567-574.  The  meeting  here  described  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  Department  of  State. 
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atomic  energy  is  a  problem  of  the  hearts  of  men  and  that  no  plan  so 
far  proposed  gives  any  guarantee  or  assurance.  Every  plan  offers  lots 
of  hope,  but  in  the  end  the  best  any  plan  gives,  even  if  it  works,  is  an 
advance  warning.  Men  will  differ  as  to  the  time  of  the  warning,  but, 
at  best,  this  advance  warning  is  too  short  a  time  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  people’s  frame  of  mind  in  which  they  shrink  from  going  to 
war  except  in  reply  to  an  overt  act. 

Me  had  a  long  discussion  about  penalties.  We  will  discuss  it  fur¬ 
ther  tonight.  I  think  Mr.  Acheson  will  have  no  objection  to  penalties, 
but  he  still  will  feel  that  it  will  not  be  self -operative  under  any  plan 
we  can  now  conceive  of,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  nation  that  has 
in  mind  to  violate  the  plan  as  we  propose  it  would  already  have  in 
mind  the  making  of  alliances  and  the  marshaling  of  the  tools  of  war, 
and  before  a  violation  of  this  kind  took  place,  the  nation  would  be 
ready  to  go  to  war.  As  a  result,  the  only  sanction  is  war. 

Mr.  Baruch  raised  the  question  about  a  provision  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  all  the  nations,  similar  to  the  provision  General  MacArthur 48 
has  inserted  in  the  Japanese  Constitution.  He  also  referred  to  the 
principle  back  of  the  Nuremberg  trials,  that  of  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  for  violations  of  international  law.  They  were  not  commented 
upon  at  length  this  morning. 

Mr.  Acheson  pointed  out  this  morning  that  there  always  has  to  be 
some  ultimate  authority  to  enforce  a  Treaty  and  that  the  only  such 
authority  is  going  to  war. 

I  proposed  that  big  power  plants  using  material  which  would  be 
potentially  dangerous  should  be  authorized  by  the  A.D.A.  only  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval  of  the  Security  Council.  I  think  this  is  necessary; 
otherwise  there  might  well  be  plans  for  granting  Russia  the  power 
to  build  a  number  of  large  plants  which  would  be  very  near  in  point 
of  time  to  the  utilization  of  their  construction  for  the  manufacturing 
of  bombs.  This  plan  of  requiring  the  Security  Council  to  approve 
construction  of  such  plants  would  make  the  veto  in  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  a  very  powerful  weapon.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  power  to  disturb 
the  military  balance  should  be  left  in  the  A.D.A.  without  some  further 
control.  I  assume  the  Security  Council  would  naturally  take  the  same 
view. 

When  we  raised  the  question  of  our  relationships  to  Canada  and 
Britain,  Mr.  Byrnes  thought  that  we  should  work  with  them  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  our  meeting.  He  was  not  concerned  about  charges  of  a  com¬ 
pact  block  because  he  felt  our  joint  effort  put  us  all  in  a  similar 
position. 


48  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  Commanding  General,  United 
States  Army  Forces  in  the  Pacific ;  Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Powers  in  Japan. 
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Byrnes  spoke  at  length  of  the  difficulties  of  language  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  starting  out  with  one  word  and  continuing  to  use  it.  He 
said  that  whenever  a  word  was  changed,  there  was  always  a  query 
as  to  why  it  was  changed.  He  felt  that  we  should  avail  ourselves 
of  the  expert  treaty  draftsmen  of  the  State  Department.  He  has 
no  thought  that  we  should  lay  down  the  form  of  a  Treaty  at  an 
early  date.  He  thought  the  parts  should  be  drafted  as  principles  are 
established. 

We  had  some  discussion  about  the  make-up  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Authority.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  true  internationalists  of  com¬ 
petence  could  be  found,  they  would  make  the  best  body  to  handle  the 
problem.  We  felt,  however,  that  we  would  have  to  follow  a  pattern 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Security  Council  and  that  we  would  have  to 
have  national  representation  in  the  body.  We  doubted  that  in  [any] 
body  of  trustees  of  international  character  would  win  the  support  of 
our  people.  The  question  in  the  end  is,  however,  do  we  balance  national 
interests  in  the  make-up  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  the  discussions 
the  name  of  Nils  Bohr  49  arose  as  one  ideal  type. 

In  regard  to  the  exchange  of  information  and  the  survey  plans  with 
regard  to  raw  material,  Byrnes  thought  the  suggestion  would  be  worth¬ 
less  because  the  Bussians  would  disagree.  He  does  agree  that  it  should 
be  a  part  of  the  Treaty.  He  feels  that  our  proposing  it  as  a  part  of 
our  national  platform  would  invite  an  early  breakdown  without  a  clear 
and  adequate  basis  for  such  a  breakdown. 

We  had  quite  a  long  discussion  about  the  dangers  of  the  leakage  of 
scientific  data  and  the  plans  for  limiting  the  fields  for  inspection. 
Nothing  very  definitive  came  out  of  the  discussion  beyond  our  own 
present  thoughts  in  these  respects.  The  question  naturally  was  whether 
foreign  inspectors  might  seek  to  do  espionage  work  under  the  cover 
of  a  geological  survey.  There  was  willingness  to  trust  the  Atomic 
Energy  Authority  for  a  decision  in  such  matters,  and  it  was  thought 
that  this  would  be  enough  safeguard  regarding  the  danger  of  snoop¬ 
ing  as  a  part  of  the  inspection  process. 

Mr.  Baruch  was  very  strong  as  to  the  matter  of  penalty  and  told  Mr. 
Acheson  (as  Byrnes  was  leaving  for  the  Carter  Glass  funeral)  that  he 
had  to  be  in  the  position  of  advocating  something  in  which  he 
believed. 

This  summarizes  down  to  this  :  That  we  omit  from  our  statement  of 
policies  (May  30th  draft)  the  last  item  regarding  the  raw  material 
survey ;  that  we  present  the  statement  of  policies  of  this  Government 
as  the  working  document;  that  we  embody  them  in  Mr.  Baruch’s 


49  Niels  Bohr,  Danish  theoretical  physicist ;  pioneer  in  nuclear  physics. 
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speech  or  not,  as  we  wish ;  that  we  avoid  endorsing  any  document  as 
United  States  policy  except  the  working  paper  we  present. 

Every  impression  I  gained  was  that  they  are  relying  in  the  State 
Department  upon  a  development  of  policy  on  the  initiative  of  B.M.B. 
When  B.M.B.  asked  Mr.  Byrnes  what  his  policies  were,  Byrnes  replied, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  recall,  “Oh  hell,  I  have  none.  What  are  your  views  ?” 

Acheson  was  willing  to  have  the  inspection  in  the  field  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  be  empowered  to  go  beyond,  in  the  event  any  diversion  were 
discovered,  to  tracing  down  the  destination  of  such  diverted  material. 
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Memorandum  by  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
{Marks)  to  the  Under  Secretary  ( Acheson ) 

[Washington,]  May  30, 1946. 

The  “Report  on  the  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy”  out¬ 
lined  proposals  for  international  action  but  expressly  left  numerous 
questions  of  procedure  and  substance  for  later  consideration.  This  was 
done  in  part  because  of  the  limited  time  which  the  Board  of  Consult¬ 
ants  had  in  preparing  the  Report  and  in  part  because  the  nature  of 
the  questions  seemed  to  require  different  qualifications  or  different 
terms  of  reference  from  those  of  the  Board. 

If  the  proposals  in  the  Report  are  to  be  advocated  as  a  basis  of 
discussion  in  the  United  Nations  Commission  these  questions  will  have 
to  be  carefully  investigated  by  the  United  States  in  order  to  equip 
our  representative  for  the  deliberations  of  the  Commission. 

General  procedure — In  many  ways  the  procedural  problems  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Atomic  Energy  will  not  differ  from 
those  of  other  international  meetings,  for  example,  the  Bretton  Woods 
or  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conferences.  The  organization  of  the  Commission 
and  its  sub-committees,  the  question  of  open  and  closed  sessions,  liaison 
between  representatives  of  the  several  member  nations — in  dealing 
with  these  and  many  similar  matters  the  practices  followed  in  other 
international  meetings  should  provide  a  guide. 

In  view  of  the  extensive  experience  which  Mr.  Alger  Hiss  and  his 
staff  have  had  in  such  matters,  I  assume  that  they  should  work  in¬ 
tensively  on  them  and  give  Mr.  Baruch  and  his  associates  all  possible 
assistance.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Hiss  that  some  work  has  already 
been  done  along  these  lines  and  that  he  feels  that  much  more  should  be 
done.  Definite  arrangements  should  be  worked  out  between  Mr.  Hiss 
and  Mr.  Baruch’s  staff  for  providing  the  most  effective  cooperation 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

Procedure  in  relation  to  disclosures — One  of  the  most  important 
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aspects  of  procedure,  is  peculiar  to  the  subject  itself.  The  Board’s  Re¬ 
port  states  that  at  an  early  stage  in  the  Commission’s  deliberations,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  make  available  enough  presently  classified  infor¬ 
mation  to  enable  the  representatives  of  other  nations  to  understand 
and  appraise  our  proposals.  In  dealing  with  this  issue  there  are  two 
main  questions:  (1)  At  what  stage  in  the  deliberations  and  under 
what  conditions  should  we  make  such  disclosures  and  (2)  what  should 
be  the  scope  of  the  disclosures  to  be  made. 

(1)  There  are  doubtless  a  good  many  possible  alternatives  as  to  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  disclosure.  Perhaps  a  reasonable  proposition 
might  be  worked  out  under  which  we  would  not  make  any  disclosures 
until  other  nations  agreed  to  do  something  in  return,  either  in  the 
way  of  reciprocal  exchange,  or  in  some  other  form.  But,  I  think  it 
fair  to  say  that  none  of  us  who  worked  on  the  Report  have  been  able 
to  think  of  an  arrangement  of  this  character  which  would  be  generally 
acceptable  to  other  nations  or  at  any  rate  acceptable  if  it  involved  their 
supplying  us  with  anything  that  we  would  really  be  interested  in 
getting.  However,  it  may  be  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr. 
Baruch  will  have  ideas  on  this  subject  and  it  would  certainly  be 
worth-while  to  give  further  consideration  to  the  possibility  if  anyone 
in  a  position  of  responsibility  feels  that  it  may  be  feasible. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  proceed  in  the  following  manner. 
Submit  the  Report  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  the 
Report  as  it  now  stands  and  without  any  reference  to  classified 
information.  Discussion  on  this  basis  might  be  pursued  as  long  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  certain  that  the  essential  features  of  the  Report  are  under¬ 
stood  by  other  nations  and  that  they  are  seriously  interested  in  it. 
During  this  stage  our  representatives  would  have  to  state  frankly  that 
the  scientific  premises  on  which  the  Report  is  based  would  have  to  be 
accepted  for  the  time  being  without  discussion  of  underlying  classified 
information.  However,  as  our  own  internal  meetings  have  shown,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  unclassified  information,  technical  and  nontechnical 
which  is  not  included  in  the  Report  but  which  can  be  used  to  illuminate 
the  Report  itself.  An  example  of  this  is  Doctor  Rabi’s  50  introduction 
to  the  Doubleday-Doran  edition  of  the  Report.  Because  our  scientists 
and  public  officials  have  given  so  much  thought  to  the  subject,  they 
are  perhaps  in  a  better  position  to  draw  upon  and  organize  this  un¬ 
classified  information  in  ways  that  could  be  of  great  assistance  in 
promoting  a  clear  preliminary  understanding  of  the  Report  itself 
among  the  representatives  of  other  nations. 

This  preliminary  consideration  of  the  Report  might  take  several 


E0  Dr.  Isador  I.  Rabi,  a  Columbia  University  physicist;  consultant  to  Man¬ 
hattan  Engineer  District. 
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weeks  or  much  longer.  If  skillfully  conducted,  it  might  evoke  rather 
clear  signs  of  understanding  and  interest  on  the  part  of  other  nations 
and  when  these  occur  we  might  then  begin  to  take  up  the  classified 
material  which  your  Committee  agreed  the  Commission  would  require 
“for  an  understanding  of  the  proposals”  and  which  you  found  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  define  “within  satisfactory  limits”. 

A  third  alternative  would  be  to  make  the  information  in  question 
available  at  the  outset  as  a  sign  of  our  own  seriousness  and  good  faith. 

Whether  one  of  these  or  some  other  alternative  is  to  be  adopted, 
the  point  that  needs  to  be  emphasized  now  is  that  a  decision  of  major 
policy  must  be  made  in  resolving  this  question  of  procedure. 

(2)  The  scope  of  information  to  be  made  subject  to  disclosure  will 
have  to  be  carefully  worked  out  in  advance.  When  in  the  meetings 
between  your  Committee  and  the  Board,  this  information  was 
“defined  .  .  .  within  satisfactory  limits”,  the  definition  was  of  neces¬ 
sity  based  upon  consideration  of  very  general  categories  of  data.  In 
preparation  for  the  Commission  meetings  these  categories  will  have 
to  be  examined  in  detail  and  decisions  made  as  to  the  numerous  specific 
items  which  may  be  used  in  discussion. 

In  short,  a  second  “Smyth”  report61  will  be  needed  to  guide  our 
representatives  or  in  some  other  way  responsibility  will  have  to  be 
fixed  and  authority  conferred  to  enable  our  representatives,  in  the 
language  of  the  Report,  to  make  available  the  “limited  category  of 
information  which  should  be  divulged  in  the  early  meetings  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission”. 

This  advance  preparation  is  of  critical  importance.  For  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  better  we  prepare,  organize  and  present  information, 
the  less  information  we  shall  have  to  use.  A  limited  amount  of  data 
presented  effectively  and  at  the  right  moment  in  the  deliberations  may 
well  provide  necessary  understanding.  On  the  other  hand,  if  data  is 
not  readily  available  as  required  and  if  it  is  not  presented  in  the  most 
orderly  and  effective  form,  the  resulting  confusion  may  well  involve 
more  disclosures  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary  or  may  preclude 
satisfactory  understandings. 

Other  questions  of  'procedure — At  least  one  other  question  of  proce¬ 
dure  which  should  be  given  consideration  now  concerns  the  order  in 
which  matters  should  be  taken  up.  Assuming  that  the  Report  is 
adopted  as  a  basis  of  discussion,  and  discussions  proceed  far  enough 
to  establish  a  serious  interest  and  understanding  of  the  proposals  by 
other  nations,  it  seems  probable  that  the  next  step  would  be  to  com¬ 
mence  work  on  drafting  a  charter  or  treaty.  At  this  point,  or  before, 


51  See  footnote  72a,  p.  751. 
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it  is  probable  that  other  nations  will  raise  questions  as  to  the  steps  in 
the  transition  period. 

When  this  occurs  we  may  want  to  urge  that  the  problem  of  the 
transition  should  be  deferred  until  after  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  drafting  of  a  charter.  If  we  are  unsuccessful  in  this,  we 
shall  have  to  face  at  the  outset  of  the  drafting  or  even  before,  the 
extremely  difficult  problem  of  the  transition  steps.  During  the  exten¬ 
sive  discussion  of  the  transition  steps  in  the  meetings  between  your 
Committee  and  the  Board,  you  will  recall  that  quite  a  number  of  the 
participants  pointed  out  that  the  most  intensive  kind  of  study  would 
have  to  be  given  to  this  problem  in  order  to  determine  how  it  should  be 
handled  from  the  standpoint  of  negotiations.  This  then  is  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  to  be  thought  through  as  soon  as  possible  and 
will  require  the  assistance  of  the  most  highly  qualified  people. 

Substantive  questions— As  the  Board  of  Consultants  stated,  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  processes  like  that  involved  in  preparing  the  Report  itself  will 
be  necessary,  each  building  on  the  preceding  analysis,  before  even  the 
major  ramifications  of  the  problem  can  be  understood  and  the  major 
questions  partially  answered.  Numerous  matters  which  are  adverted 
to  in  the  Report  in  the  most  general  terms  will  have  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  analysis  in  order  that  our  representative  may  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  them  in  the  negotiations.  Among  the  more  important  are 
the  following : 

(1)  Raw  Materials — The  discussions  in  the  Blair  Lee  House  meet¬ 
ings  sufficiently  indicated  how  complicated  the  raw  materials  prob¬ 
lem  is.  Even  if  the  general  recommendation  in  the  Report  with  respect 
to  raw  materials  is  adopted  it  is  clear  that  the  precise  pattern  of 
control  would  have  to  vary,  depending  upon  the  facts  in  different  types 
of  situations.  But,  until  the  available  geological,  mining  and  economic 
facts  concerning  the  occurrence,  distribution  and  use  of  uranium  and 
thorium  have  been  closely  examined  it  will  not  be  possible  to  spell  out 
the  detailed  measures  of  control.  Intensive  study  undertaken  now 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  simplifying  this  problem. 

(2)  Strategic  Distribution  of  Dangerous  Facilities  and  Stockpiles 
of  Raw  Materials  and  Fissionable  Materials — This  problem  likewise 
requires  immediate  study  with  the  help  of  geographers,  economists, 
military  personnel  and  people  experienced  in  political  affairs.  With 
such  help,  the  experts  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  should  be  able  to 
give  some  indication  of  the  pattern  of  distribution  that  would  afford  a 
sound  strategic  balance  geographically.  Many  questions  which  would 
otherwise  be  extremely  troublesome  in  the  negotiations  can  be  avoided 
through  such  advance  preparation.  For  example,  the  point  has  been 
made  that  if  a  single  primary  production  plant  were  located  in  each 
of  the  five  major  nations  that  might  place  any  two  of  the  nations  at  a 
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numerical  disadvantage  if  the  others  took  aggressive  action  in  concert 
against  them.  But  if,  as  seems  probable,  investigation  of  the  scientific 
facts  shows  that  any  nation  controlling  one  or  two  of  these  plants 
could  wage  just  as  effective  atomic  war  as  a  nation  which  controlled 
three,  then  the  problem  of  shifting  political  alignments  becomes  less 
troublesome. 

(3)  Financial  Problems — The  Blair  Lee  House  discussions  and  the 
Report  itself  sufficiently  indicated  the  difficult  financial  questions  that 
would  have  to  be  solved.  Since  they  are  bound  to  arise  in  some  form 
before  the  negotiations  have  proceeded  very  far,  advance  preparation 
in  this  field  also  seems  necessary. 

(4)  Personnel  Problems — This  was  another  matter  touched  upon 
at  the  Blair  Lee  House  and  on  which  there  appeared  to  be  agreement 
that  considerable  advance  study  by  experts  in  the  field  would  be 
desirable. 

(5)  Management  Problems — There  are  numerous  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  organization  of  the  Authority  which  need  to  be  explored.  Some 
of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  Report  but  none  of  them  are  discussed 
at  length  and  there  are  many  others  that  are  not  touched  upon. 

(6)  The  “Veto”  and  “Sanctions” — In  relation  to  these  matters  it  is 
evident  that  considerable  confusion  exists  and  that  there  are  many 
serious  questions  which  need  to  be  thought  through  and  answered.  The 
scope  of  the  problem  was  pretty  well  defined  during  the  Blair  Lee 
House  meetings.  There  is  a  related  matter  which  so  far  has  not  been 
discussed.  This  has  to  do  with  the  definition  of  evasions.  Some  types  of 
evasions  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  so  serious  that  they  signify  a 
complete  breakdown  in  the  plan.  Others  could  be  safely  regarded  as 
minor  and  subject  to  disposition  under  some  form  of  administrative 
machinery  provided  in  the  plan  itself.  These  definitions  and  the 
machinery  would  have  to  be  spelled  out  in  considerable  detail  in  the 
charter.  To  do  this  will  require  very  careful  advance  preparation. 

(7)  Scientific  Problems — In  the  various  discussions  of  the  Report 
these  problems  have  not  received  much  attention.  However,  they  are 
among  the  most  important  of  all.  The  definition  of  the  dividing  line 
between  safe  and  dangerous  activities,  the  conditions  under  which 
research  in  atomic  explosives  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Authority, 
the  measures  by  which  security  can  be  “built”  into  the  facilities  of  the 
Authority  and  into  licensed  facilities — these  are  all  enormously  com¬ 
plicated  scientific  and  technical  problems.  In  order  that  they  may  be 
sufficiently  simplified  so  that  the  negotiations  can  make  progress  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  put  our  qualified  scientists  and  technicians  to 
work  on  them  as  soon  as  possible. 


Herbert  S.  Marks 
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Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  J ohn  M.  Hancock  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy  C ommission  62 

[Washington,]  May  30, 1946. 

Those  present  at  the  apartment  of  Mr.  Byrnes  in  the  Shoreham 
Hotel  were  Messrs.  Byrnes,  Acheson,  Baruch  and  Hancock. 

In  a  way,  this  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  morning's  discussion. 
After  some  conversation  about  general  procedure,  Mr.  Acheson  laid 
out  the  things  he  had  wanted  to  talk  with  Mr.  Byrnes  about  insofar 
as  atomic  energy  was  concerned.  He  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  means 
of  coordinating  the  position  of  Government  and  that  there  should  be 
a  group  set  up  in  the  State  Department  which  would  be  able  to  gather 
for  us  the  answers  to  any  questions  which  might  arise  in  the  conduct 
of  our  discussions  in  New  York.  He  even  broached  the  point  that  it 
would  be  helpful  if  our  body  were  here.  He  went  on  developing  his 
idea,  and  I  can  see  no  disadvantage  in  an  interdepartmental  board, 
with  appointees  from  each  agency  of  Government  who  would  get  to¬ 
gether  the  facts  from  the  branches  of  Government  concerned  or  would 
develop  a  statement  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  departments  con¬ 
cerned.  The  purpose  of  this  would  be  to  have  a  group  in  the  State 
Department  who  would  be  in  close  contact  with  the  President  and  get 
authoritative  rulings  on  America’s  position.  Up  to  this  point  I  can 
see  advantages  but  no  disadvantages. 

Mr.  Acheson  went  on  to  outline  the  idea  that  he  might  reconstitute, 
as  a  board,  the  Lilienthal  Committee  53  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
the  State  Department.  As  to  this  I  demur,  because  I  believe  it  could 
only  complicate  our  problem.  The  scientists  as  a  body  do  not  agree, 
and  I  feel  we  have  to  make  our  determination  with  our  staff  as  to 
what  should  be  our  policy.  These  problems  are  not  often  purely  scien¬ 
tific  problems.  They  blend  very  quickly  into  political  problems.  If  we 
were  able  to  keep  the  scientists  onto  the  purely  scientific  aspects,  I 
wouldn’t  look  for  any  trouble  because  there  is  fairly  general  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  scientists  as  to  the  purely  scientific  aspects.  The  diver¬ 
gences  come  in  when  you  start  interpreting  these  scientific  facts  into  a 
political  policy.  The  scientists  tend  to  be  unbending  and  calculating 
in  the  field  of  science — which  is  natural — but  they  carry  over  their 
inelasticity  into  arguments  in  the  field  of  international  affairs,  politics 
in  the  proper  sense,  and  negotiation.  They  generally  seek  to  have  the 
whole  story  laid  out  before  committing  themselves  to  it  and  that 

52  The  meeting  here  described  occurred  on  the  evening  of  May  30 

53  Reference  is  to  the  Board  of  Consultants  which  advised  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
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doesn’t  lend  itself  to  this  plan  of  handling  the  problem.  Mr.  Baruch 
and  Mr.  Acheson  are  to  talk  that  matter  over  further. 

I  told  Mr.  Acheson  that  I  thought  the  military  problems  were 
entirely  cleared  now  by  the  appointment  of  General  Groves  to  act  as 
the  interpreter  of  military  policy  on  behalf  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
on  behalf  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  Military  Security  Com¬ 
mittee  [ Military  Staff  Committee ]  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.54  Mr.  Acheson  thought  General  Groves  would  be  speaking 
without  the  support  of  the  military  authorities  and,  when  I  said  that 
I  had  seen  nothing  in  General  Groves’  conduct  to  lead  me  to  support 
that  belief,  he  was  pleasant  but  firm  in  restating  his  position.  Ap¬ 
parently,  this  is  a  relic  of  the  fight  of  false  issue  about  military  versus 
civilian  control,  and  also  it  may  be  a  by-product  of  the  feeling  of  the 
scientists  toward  General  Groves.  I  understand  that  the  most  vehement 
of  the  group  against  General  Groves  is  Dr.  Urey,55  and  I  also  under¬ 
stand,  on  good  authority,  that  General  Groves  kept  Dr.  Urey,  on  four 
different  occasions,  from  making  the  wrong  practical  interpretation 
of  the  scientific  fact  of  which  Dr.  Urey  was  fully  possessed.56 

I  think  the  matter  of  drafting  is  quite  cleared  up  now.  There  had 
been  a  view  expressed  earlier  that  we  should  start  men  drafting  early. 
I  expressed  my  view  that  there  wasn’t  anything  to  draft  at  this  stage 
of  the  operation,  and  yet  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  assigned  to  us 
the  men  who  were  going  to  do  the  drafting  and  that  they  would  be  in 
a  better  position  to  do  the  drafting  if  they  sat  in  on  the  decisions  on 
policy  matters  which  were  later  to  be  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  treaty 
draft.  To  me,  it  would  be  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  to  start 
drafting  before  policy  decisions  are  made.  We  expressed  our  entire 
approval  of  having  a  man  from  the  State  Department  to  aid  us  in  this 
work.  When  Mr.  Byrnes  emphasized  the  language  difficulties  and  the 
suspicions  that  arise  when  a  word  is  changed,  it  seemed  clear  to  me 


64  In  a  letter  of  May  27,  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions.  had  informed  Mr.  Baruch  that  General  Groves  would  represent  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  with  respect  to  technical  and  security  matters  confronting  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (Department  of  State 
Atomic  Energy  Files). 

63  Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  member  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Institute  for  Nuclear  Studies,  University  of  Chicago. 

60  In  a  memorandum  of  June  2  to  Hancock,  Tolman  stated  the  following: 

“On  page  3,  it  is  stated  that  General  Groves  kept  Dr.  Urey,  on  four  different 
occasions  from  making  the  wrong  practical  interpretation  of  scientific  facts. 
This  I  think  comes  from  me,  and  needs  a  little  correction.  What  I  said  was  that 
I  could  give  four  instances  of  where  General  Groves’  scientific  and  engineering 
intuition  was  better  than  that  of  the  scientists.  Only  one  of  these  applies  to 
Urey.  This,  however,  was  the  very  important  one,  that  Urey  thought  that  the 
diffusion  process,  for  which  he  was  the  top  scientist,  ought  to  be  abandoned,  and 
Groves  was  the  one  who  forced  it  through  to  its  very  successful  conclusion,  and 
thus  really  saved  Urey’s  scientific  reputation.”  (Department  of  State  Atomic 
Energy  Files) 
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that  in  an}’  statement  of  policy  which  we  draft  and  submit  to  the 
Commission,  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  such  drafts  reviewed  by  the 
treaty  drafters,  as  in  that  way  we  would  be  getting  into  our  first 
draft  the  same  language  as  we  would  expect  to  use  in  the  final  draft. 

Going  back  to  this  matter  of  organization,  I  can  see  advantages  in 
having  a  staff  group  in  the  State  Department  to  dig  up  facts  and  to 
act  as  a  clearing  point  with  the  President  for  a  statement  of  our 
policies.  I  cannot  see  a  situation  in  which  the  State  Department  would 
attempt  to  present  to  the  President  for  approval  some  different  con¬ 
tent  of  a  statement  of  policy  than  one  in  entire  keeping  with  our  views. 
If  we  have  to  go  into  battles  before  the  President  in  case  of  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  point  of  view,  then  I  think  we  want  to  cany  our  own  banner 
before  the  President  rather  than  have  differing  recommendations  sub¬ 
mitted  by  people  who  may  feel  entirely  free  to  alter  our  statements, 
or  might  not  knowingly  do  so. 

It  became  very  clear  that  we  should  work  this  out  closely  with  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  State.  The  purpose  of  this  would  be 
primarily  to  keep  the  President  informed  so  that  he  would  not  say 
something  in  his  press  conferences  which  would  be  contrary  to  the 
position  we  might  be  taking  in  the  Commission. 

We  distributed  copies  of  the  Ten-Point  Policy  Statement,57  which 
were  read  over  by  all  concerned. 

There  were  two  points  discussed  at  quite  some  length.  The  problem 
of  automatic  sanctions  was  gone  over  again,  and  I  don’t  recall  any¬ 
thing  significant  which  was  new.  Mr.  Baruch  was  again  firm  in  his 
argument  that  we  must  get  some  automatic  penalties,  or  that  other¬ 
wise  we  had  to  tell  the  world  that  this  plan  gave  us  a  warning  of 
between  three  months  and  a  year,  which  was  zero  in  our  form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  think  Mr.  Acheson  quite  doubts  the  wisdom  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  He  argued  quite  objectively  for  his  point  of  view  and  didn’t  insist 
upon  it  at  all.  Mr.  Byrnes  thinks  the  penalties  would  be  some  deterrent. 
Mr.  Byrnes  is  going  to  see  the  President  about  the  whole  statement  of 
policy. 

The  other  point  of  argument  was  with  regard  to  uranium  ore  in  the 
ground.  Mr.  Acheson  wants  the  Authority  to  be  given  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  preventing  diversion  and  so  do  we.  He  does  not  think  the 
inspection  can  be  as  good  as  ownership,  and  he  even  wants  to  go  so 
far  as  to  give  the  right  to  take  ore  in  the  ground  for  power  plants.  I 
don't  see  this  argument  at  all.  If  we  advance  the  argument  favoring 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  we  will  to  some  degree  facilitate  the 
production  of  bomb  material  and  certainly  that  isn’t  our  purpose.  At 

57  The  memorandum  under  reference  is  not  printed ;  for  a  summary  of  its 
substance,  see  Hewlett  and  Anderson,  p.  567.  A  redraft  dated  June  4  is  printed 
on  p.  827. 
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tlie  same  time  the  amounts  required  for  the  so-called  beneficial  uses  are 
almost  negligible.  I  see  no  reason  to  give  Government  the  power  to 
seize  the  property  of  one  citizen,  with  the  object  of  converting  it  to 
purely  commercial  purposes.  If  we  don’t  make  bombs  and  don’t  create 
potentially  dangerous  power  plants,  there  is  more  uranium  readily 
and  immediately  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  so-called  beneficial 
uses. 

Mr.  Acheson’s  argument  is  that  Russia  will  not  consent  to  inspection, 
and  my  argument — equally  as  firmly  asserted — is  that  inspection  can’t 
be  any  more  difficult  for  the  Russians  to  accept  than  to  accept  owner¬ 
ship  by  an  international  body  in  any  country  in  which  the  State  is 
supreme  and  the  private  property  does  not  exist  as  such.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  if  we  tr}^  to  assert  the  right  of  ownership,  we  will  have  a 
more  difficult  time  with  Russia  than  if  we  ask  merely  for  control  or 
dominion.  Mr.  Acheson’s  reply  was  that  unless  we  own  we  cannot  stop 
diversion  in  Russia.  I  do  not  see  where  an  ownership  gives  us  any 
advantage  against  inspection.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think,  the  nations 
which  do  believe  in  private  property  would  demur  to  a  Treaty  assert¬ 
ing  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  Mr.  Acheson  claimed  he  did  not  quite 
understand  my  statement  about  ownership.  We  didn’t  get  very  far  in 
a  discussion  of  it,  but  the  last  thought  expressed  by  him  was  that  he 
wanted  the  Authority  given  the  responsibility  to  safeguard  uranium 
supplies  and  to  prevent  diversions  in  any  and  every  way  which  it 
was  [saw ]  fit.  And  I  did  not  demur  to  ownership  in  some  cases,  leases 
in  other  cases,  licenses  in  some  cases,  or  in  other  words  to  a  plan  of 
operation  in  which  the  Authority  would  be  free  to  use  its  judgment 
as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  its  responsibility.  One  difficulty 
is  the  inherent  difficulty  I  see  in  all  administrative  law  procedures. 
Unless  some  guides  are  set  down  for  the  administrative  law  authority, 
almost  inevitably  the  authorities  are  anxious  to  grab  a  lot  of  power. 

"When  I  brought  out  the  problems  of  the  financial  set  up,  capital 
funds,  working  funds,  etc.,  Mr.  Acheson  said  no  wTork  had  been  done 
in  that  field,  and  when  he  volunteered  to  get  a  group  for  it,  I  told  him 
that  Eberstaclt  would  be  free  today  and  that  he  had  that  assignment. 
I  plan  to  write  Air.  Acheson  and  ask  him  for  any  work  which  has  been 
done  on  this  problem  in  connection  with  other  international  groups.  I 
emphasize  my  concern  that  with  the  ending  of  the  war  and  the  desire 
of  Congress  to  cut  expenditures,  with  the  inability  of  many  parts  of 
the  world  to  benefit  from  our  plans  and  their  probable  lack  of  desire 
to  contribute  to  the  work,  I  fear  the  international  Authority  will  break 
down  and  do  such  a  poor  grade  of  work,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  that 
the  Authority  will  lose  public  favor  and  support  and  become  defunct. 
I  fear  that  the  entire  financial  obligation  in  the  end  will  rest  upon  us, 
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and  I  do  not  look  upon  this  prospect  as  favorable  to  the  general  project. 

We  had  a  long  discussion  about  the  reference  to  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Mr.  Byrnes  said  that  the  only  intent  back  of  the  final 
resolution  was  to  handle  the  matter  of  atomic  energy  and  atomic 
bombs.  He  said  that  there  had  been  mention  made  of  biological  war¬ 
fare  and  that  the  broad  term  was  used  so  that  it  might  include  bio¬ 
logical  warfare.  I  pointed  out  Mr.  Byrnes’  statement  made  after 
Moscow,  to  the  effect  that  the  problem  was  the  atomic  bomb  and  other 
matters  related  to  it  which,  of  course,  would  seem  to  exclude  biological 
warfare.  It  looks  frankly  as  if  the  intent  now  is  being  made  to  exclude 
it  so  as  to  simplify  our  job  and  that  the  effort  is  being  made  to  build 
up  the  argument  that  this  reference  was  a  bit  of  window  dressing  so 
far  as  gaining  support  for  the  entire  program.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Byrnes 
that  our  major  effort  should  be  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  at  this 
time.  I  also  agree  with  Mr.  Baruch  that  we  cannot  dismiss  the  problem 
from  our  presentation.  (In  talking  with  General  Groves  on  Friday 
morning,  May  31,  he  brought  out  a  suggestion  that  when  we  list  the 
crimes  in  connection  with  atomic  energy,  we  also  mention  the  use  of 
biological  warfare  and  provide  a  penalty  for  it  without  pushing  for 
an  exact  definition  of  all  the  crimes  which  might  be  set  up  in  this 
connection.)  While  there  wasn’t  any  outspoken  approval  of  either 
the  content  or  the  manner  of  expressing  the  other  points,  there  likewise 
was  no  demurring  to  them. 

During  the  day  Mr.  Baruch  had  questioned  the  wording  in  my 
memorandum — “It  will  readily  be  seen  at  this  time  that  this  is  not 
the  endorsement  of  the  creation  of  national  Authorities”.  He  thought 
we  should  cover  both  sides  of  the  issue  rather  than  leave  it  in  the 
present  form  which  is  one  sided.  He  didn’t  use  this  expression,  but  I 
think  his  thought  is  that  we  neither  endorse  nor  condemn  the  idea 
of  having  national  bodies.  In  the  discussion  on  this  point  last  night, 
it  seemed  that  the  international  bodies  might  wish  to  refer  certain 
problems  to  national  Authorities.  For  example,  an  international  body 
might  give  a  national  body  a  certain  quota  of  material  for  research 
or  power  plant  use  inside  any  one  country.  The  international  body 
could  keep  out  of  local  politics  by  having  allocations  made  by  the 
national  body. 

I  raised  the  query  again  as  to  whether  it  wouldn’t  be  a  good  plan 
to  provide  that  large  power  plants  should  be  permitted  by  the  inter¬ 
national  body  only,  with  the  approval  of  the  Security  Council.  The 
difficulty  in  this  matter  is  that  with  the  uncertainties  of  development 
in  the  field  of  denaturing,  we  might  be  setting  up  in  the  Atomic 
Development  Authority  a  power  which  would  permit  the  location 
of  civilian  power  plants  in  one  country.  In  the  uncertainties  regard- 
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ing  denaturing,  in  particular  of  plutonium,  a  permission  given  to 
one  nation  to  build  a  large  number  of  power  plants  might  disturb 
the  military  balance  among  the  nations  to  an  extreme  degree.  It  would 
be  a  factor  of  safety  to  have  the  location  and  the  existence  of  such 
plants  approved  by  the  Security  Council  where  such  projects  would 
come  under  the  view  of  the  military  security  group.  This,  of  course, 
contemplates  an  advancement  in  power  plant  development  and  the 
right  in  the  Authority  to  change  its  position  regarding  these  large 
power  plants.  The  difficulty  is  that  if  the  Authority  once  permits  a 
certain  large  power  plant  to  use  material  which  seems  safe  at  the 
start,  it  might  later  have  to  draw  back  the  potentially  dangerous 
material  and  allow  operation  only  with  material  which  was  safe  in 
accordance  with  the  changed  standard.  Have  it  explicitly  stated  that 
changing  standards  might  require  change  of  material.  This  would 
create  a  definite  friction  between  the  Atomic  Development  Authority 
and  the  nation  involved,  particularly  if  the  nation  involved  were 
trying  to  set  up  large  power  plants  so  as  to  have  larger  production  of 
bomb  material  more  readily  available  in  the  event  of  need.  While  no 
specific  assent  was  given  to  this  idea,  there  was  no  demurring  on  the 
part  of  Messrs.  Acheson  or  Byrnes. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  licensing.  Admittedly,  I  have  not  been  trying  to  write  a  statute 
which  would  grant  to  the  Atomic  Development  Authority  any  specific 
powers  in  the  granting  of  licenses  or  any  right  to  include  in  the  terms 
of  the  license  any  specific  project.  I  deliberately  avoided  doing  this 
because  I  thought  that  an  attempt  to  develop  the  terms  of  such  licenses 
at  this  time  would  only  take  our  eyes  off  the  main  problem.  I  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  a  more  specific  statement  than  the  ones  I  have 
used  with  regards  to  this  license,  their  granting  or  their  terms. 

On  the  morning  of  May  31,  Mr.  Baruch  and  I  talked  with  General 
Groves  in  the  Sho reham  Gardens.  We  reviewed  the  delegation  of 
authority  to  him;  the  talk  with  Messrs.  Byrnes  and  Acheson  of  last 
evening;  the  need  of  posting  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  regarding  our  policy 
before  any  decision  was  made  by  the  President  as  to  national  policy. 
We  also  went  over  our  statement  of  the  ten-point  policy  program  and 
mentioned  the  two  additional  points  which  we  had  been  discussing. 
These  two  points  are  a  consideration  of  the  MacArthur  plan  to  em¬ 
body  in  the  Constitution  of  Japan  a  prohibition  against  war,  and  the 
idea  developed  from  the  Nuremberg  trials  that  the  individual  has 
responsibility  for  violating  the  laws.  General  Groves  commented  on 
the  second  point  to  the  effect  that  if  the  President  ordered  him  to  do 
something  contrary  to  the  Treaty,  Gen.  Groves  would  be  aware  of 
the  criminal  liability  in  international  law  in  the  event  we  lost  the 
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war.  We  didn’t  press  the  point,  but  I  would  guess  that  any  military 
man  would  be  skeptical  on  this  point. 

Gen.  Groves  used  one  very  pat  expression  which  impressed  me  very 
much.  It  arose  in  a  discussion  of  what  are  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion.  In  the  suggestion  previously  discussed  regarding  a  prohibition 
regarding  biological  warfare,  he  said  we  must  make  it  impossible  for 
any  major  nation  to  start  a  war.  He  didn’t  satisfy  himself  with  the 
statement  that  in  the  event  war  comes,  all  the  forbidden  weapons  will 
be  used.  His  statement  rather  was  that  as  these  terrible  weapons  will 
be  used  if  war  once  starts,  the  only  course  of  the  nations  to  follow  is 
to  prevent  any  nation  from  starting  a  war.  This  is  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  new  by  way  of  concept,  but,  I  think,  it  is  a  better  way  of  express¬ 
ing  the  idea  than  I  have  previously  heard. 

I  gave  Gen.  Groves  my  Ten-Point  Program,  and  he  went  over  it 
carefully.  He  thought  the  penalties  should  be  “immediate  and  certain” 
rather  than  “prompt  and  certain”  as  I  had  written  it. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  Mr.  Byrnes  justifies  the  exclusion  of  bio¬ 
logical  warfare  from  our  work  at  this  time  on  the  ground  that  these 
weapons  have  never  proved  themselves  in  warfare  as  has  the  atomic 
bomb.  Mr.  Byrnes  thought  that  if  we  can  solve  this  one  problem  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  we  can  then  go  on  to  solve  the  others.  I  pointed  out 
to  him  that  the  kind  of  inspection  which  might  be  adequate  for  con¬ 
trolling  abuses  with  atomic  energy  quite  certainly  would  not  be  ade¬ 
quate  for  these  other  kinds  of  warfare. 

General  Groves  thinks  that  it  is  too  strong  a  statement  to  say  that 
it  can  be  regarded  “as  probable”  that  atomic  energy  will  in  the  course 
of  years  provide  an  important  supplement  to  other  methods  of  power 
production.  He  would  not  demur  if  the  words  “as  probable”  were 
changed  to  “quite  possible”. 

[Here  follows  an  account  of  further  discussion  with  General  Groves 
concerning  personnel  and  the  release  of  classified  information.] 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Memorandum  of  Con'cersation.  by  Mr.  John  M.  Hancock  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 58 

[Washington,]  June  1, 1946. 

I  didn’t  take  notes  so  this  memorandum  will  likely  omit  some  matters 
which  were  discussed  last  evening. 

For  a  long  period  we  discussed  various  aspects  of  the  Paris  negotia¬ 
tions,  the  difficulties  encountered  there,  the  attitudes  of  the  different 

58  This  memorandum,  written  on  the  morning  of  June  1,  describes  a  meeting 
attended  by  Messrs.  Byrnes,  Baruch,  and  Hancock. 
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nations — particularly  Russia — the  difficulties  encountered  in  dealing 
with  them — all  as  a  background  for  our  conducting  ourselves  in  the 
negotiations  coming  up  with  reference  to  atomic  energy. 

Mr.  Byrnes  handed  me  a  memorandum  which,  he  said,  Dean  Ache- 
son  had  dictated  in  about  a  half  hour.59  Air.  Byrnes  asked  me  to  look 
it  over  in  comparison  with  our  policy  statement.  There  wasn’t  a  clean- 
cut,  sharp  presentation  of  the  reason  for  the  Acheson  rewrite,  except 
that  Mr.  Byrnes  wanted  it  put  in  the  usual  form  of  a  State  Dept,  paper, 
in  order  to  make  it  more  in  keeping  with  the  practice  of  informing  the 
President  about  contemplated  national  positions  to  be  taken  during 
the  course  of  the  negotiations.  The  first  line  of  the  Acheson  statement 
is  significant  to  me  in  that  the  document  purports  to  be  a  “basis  of 
discussion”,  whereas  I  had  thought  it  would  purport  to  be  a  statement 
of  policy.  When  put  forward  in  its  present  form,  it  gives  me  the  im¬ 
pression  that  we  are  much  softer  in  our  attitude  than  if  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  were  to  be  presented  as  a  matter  of  national  policy.  I  am  told 
that  this  is  the  diplomatic  procedure  in  matters  of  this  kind.  I  told 
Mr.  Byrnes  it  would  be  more  in  support  of  Mr.  Baruch  and  would  put 
him  in  a  stronger  position — a  position  less  likely  to  be  traded  against 
if  Mr.  Baruch  would  always  be  able  to  say  that  the  statement  was  a 
definition  of  our  position.  Apparently  the  words  have  a  different  mean¬ 
ing  in  diplomatic  procedure  than  I  am  accustomed  to. 

The  Acheson  statement  was  rather  supposed  by  Mr.  Byrnes  to  be  a 
restatement  of  my  ten-point  memorandum  of  “policies  for  discussion 
May  30,  1946”.60  (The  eleventh  point,  the  exchange  of  information 
about  raw  materials  and  the  survey,  was  dropped  from  our  memoran¬ 
dum  following  our  evening  session  on  May  30.)  The  Acheson  memo¬ 
randum,  of  which  I  have  only  one  copy,  attached  to  the  original  of  this 
memorandum,  wasn’t  an  attempt  to  restate  my  memorandum  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  views  of  the  State  Dept.  It  really  was  nothing  but  a  review 
of  the  Acheson  plan.  Also  in  a  copy  attached  to  the  original  I  marked 
the  items  in  my  statement  which  were  not  included  in  the  Acheson 
statement.  When  I  pointed  this  out  to  Mr.  Byrnes,  he  emphasized  that 
the  statement  was  written  for  form  rather  than  content,  though  it  was 
partly  to  inform  the  President- 

In  reporting  to  the  President,  Mr.  Byrnes  had  told  him  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  and  he  approved  the  idea  of  the  penalties  as  laid  down  in  our 
memorandum.  Mr.  Byrnes  recommended  that  it  be  included  and  the 
President  assented.  Mr.  Byrnes  told  him  that  there  were  other  minor 

59  The  Acheson  memorandum  is  a  slightly  revised  version  of  the  memorandum 
by  the  Board  of  Consultants  to  Mr.  Baruch,  of  May  19,  which  is  printed  on  p.  790. 

00  The  memorandum  under  reference  is  not  printed ;  for  a  summary  of  its  sub¬ 
stance,  see  Hewlett  and  Anderson,  p.  567.  A  redraft  dated  June  4  is  printed 
on  p.  827. 
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points  of  difference  which,  he  thought,  could  be  worked  out  in  the 
ordinary  course. 

I  told  Mr.  Byrnes  that  the  Acheson  memorandum  did  not  have  the 
content  of  my  memorandum,  and  that  I  thought  the  best  thing  for 
me  to  do  was  to  revise  my  statement  of  policies  so  as  to  make  it  as 
brief  as  possible,  thus  avoiding  argument  on  the  part  of  people  who 
query  why  any  change  of  wording  occurs  in  successive  drafts  or 
handling  of  the  idea.  I  had  quite  a  discussion  about  the  form,  and 
I  proposed  that  I  would  be  glad  to  work  with  Ben  Cohen 61  after  I 
once  revised  my  statement.  The  purpose  of  working  with  Cohen 
would  be  to  see  that  the  form  was  acceptable  to  the  State  Dept.  I 
made  it  very  clear  that  I  wasn’t  in  accord  with  the  content  of  the 
Acheson  memorandum.  It  isn’t  too  clear  to  me  that  the  Acheson  memo¬ 
randum  avoids  all  argument.  Mr.  Byrnes  wants  my  statement  in  the 
form  of  conclusions  without  argument,  and  this  is  understood  to  be 
the  usual  procedure.  I  have  not  looked  over  the  Acheson  memorandum 
critically  so  as  to  see  that  it  has  no  argument,  but  my  impression  is 
that  it  departs  from  the  standard  which  Mr.  Byrnes  is  aiming  at. 

I  told  Mr.  Byrnes  of  my  attempt  to  find  the  legislative  history  back 
of  the  expression,  “other  weapons  of  mass  destruction”,  but  that  I 
had  gotten  only  his  statement  of  the  evening  before.  I  told  him  that 
Gen.  Groves,  yesterday  morning,  had  offered  the  suggestion  that  in 
the  statement  of  crimes  in  connection  with  atomic  energy,  we  might 
also  work  in  a  reference  to  the  use  of  biological  warfare  as  a  crime 
calling  for  a  penalty,  and  we  might  bring  in  the  reference  in  an  in¬ 
direct  way  through  some  such  statement  as  this.  Later  on  in  this 
conference  we  may  want  to  consider  the  advisability  of  providing  a 
penalty  for  the  use  of  biological  warfare  and  to  set  up  an  appropriate 
penalty  at  a  proper  time  in  our  proceedings.  We  would  not  be  advo¬ 
cating  that  as  a  part  of  our  national  policy.  I  have  no  sharp  view  as 
to  whether  this  could  be  better  handled  as  a  statement  of  U.S.  policies 
or  as  a  part  of  Mr.  Baruch’s  personal  talk.  Mr.  Byrnes  reviewed  the 
legislative  history  back  of  the  expression,  and  in  exactly  the  same 
form  as  I  reported  upon  for  the  evening  of  May  30th. 

The  other  matter  which  Mr.  Byrnes  had  in  mind  as  the  difference 
which,  he  thought,  could  be  reconciled,  related  to  the  matter  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  uranium  ore  in  the  ground.  I  had  told  Mr.  Byrnes  on  Thurs¬ 
day  night  of  the  views  we  had  in  this  matter,  but  apparently  I  had 
not  been  clear,  as  Mr.  Byrnes  said  last  night  that  he  didn’t  see  the  issue 
entirely  in  the  clear. 

I  told  Mr.  Byrnes  that  when  I  first  read  over  the  Acheson  Beport, 
I  felt  sure  there  would  be  a  flareup  over  the  word  “own”  and  that 
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before  I  talked  to  any  mining  men  and  before  I  read  over  the  report 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the  report  also  known  as  the  Kerr  Report, 
I  had  grave  concern  over  that  approach  to  the  problem.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  a  previous  memo  in  reporting  this  discussion,  I  had 
used  the  word  “control”  rather  than  “own.”  Dean  Acheson  had  replied 
with  the  word  “dominion,”  and  I  had  replied  in  turn  with  the  word 
“absolute  dominion.”  I  don’t  believe  there  is  much  difference  in  posi¬ 
tion,  although  Mr.  Acheson  may  feel  that  ownership  adds  some  safety 
to  control  measures. 

When  the  issue  was  made  clear  to  Mr.  Byrnes,  it  was  quite  fully  dis¬ 
cussed.  I  stressed  that  I  want  the  International  Authority  to  be  the 
only  owner  of  ore  from  “birth  to  death”  from  the  mine  mouth  on.  I 
mentioned  the  characteristic  of  ownership  which  would  be  documented 
by  the  filing  of  a  deed  in  the  Court  House.  I  mentioned  that  I  wasn’t 
sure  of  any  similar  concept  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  particularly 
where  there  were  not  adequate  maps  and  surveys  to  serve  as  a  basis 
of  the  deed.  Mr.  Byrnes  thought  there  was  some  benefit  of  ownership, 
particularly  if  the  property  were  posted,  and  some  neighbor  came  in 
to  operate  what  was  known  as  international  property.  I  agreed  that 
there  might  be  signs  posted  or  fences  put  up  around  known  deposits. 
There  is  no  possible  way  of  owning  unknown  deposits,  and  presently 
unknown  deposits  could  be  mined  in  remote  parts  of  the  world  with¬ 
out  any  discovery  except  the  kind  of  discovery  which  would  be  a  part 
of  the  inspection  function  as  much  as  a  part  of  the  owning  function. 

I  then  pointed  out  that  the  best  way  to  control  atomic  energy  would 
be  to  keep  the  uranium  in  the  ground  so  there  was  no  reason  to  buy 
a  lot  of  stuff  which  would  only  remain  in  the  ground  if  we,  in  the 
A.D.A.,  were  not  prepared  to  buy  it.  The  exception  to  this  would  be 
if  a  nation  decided  to  violate  the  Treaty  and  do  it  in  a  way  to  escape 
attention.  There  would  be  no  commercial  benefit  to  their  taking  such 
action,  and  it  certainly  would  be  very  difficult  to  produce  enough  such 
material  for  a  bomb  without  revealing  the  existence  of  the  metallurgi¬ 
cal  plants  required  to  convert  the  ore  into  bomb  material.  I  stressed  the 
point  that  we  were  entirely  in  accord  with  A.D.A.  ownership,  man¬ 
agement,  control,  and  dominion  over  the  final  material  ready  for 
bombs.  In  the  middle  of  the  life  history  of  the  ore  above  ground  until 
final  use  in  a  bomb,  we  were  stronger  than  the  Acheson  Report  with 
regard  to  so-called  safe  materials  in  large  power  plants.  We  feel  that 
these  plants  will  likely  require  the  same  kind  of  control  as  for  bomb 
material,  whereas  the  Acheson  Report,  relying  largely  on  the  denatur¬ 
ing  process  and  its  effectiveness,  was  willing  to  allow  such  plants  to 
operate  under  private  control. 

I  reviewed  the  argument  about  the  application  of  eminent  domain, 
agreeing  that  it  would  be  entirely  right  and  acceptable  to  our  stand- 
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ards  and  that  of  other  capitalistic  countries  to  use  that  right  in  pro¬ 
ducing  material  for  national  security  or  for  war.  As  our  purpose  is 
to  prevent  war,  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  setting  up  the  right  of 
eminent  domain. 

I  pointed  out  that  I  can  see  every  benefit  in  favor  of  our  plan  as 
against  the  Acheson  plan  insofar  as  Russia  might  be  concerned.  I 
would  think  Russia  would  be  more  likely  to  object  to  international 
ownership  than  an  international  inspection.  I  cannot  conceive  Russia 
agreeing  to  turn  over  to  an  international  sovereignty  her  own  State 
property.  I  think  it  is  more  likely  she  would  consent  to  inspection, 
particularly  if  we  can  set  up  some  machinery  which  will  keep  espio¬ 
nage  activities  outside  of  the  inspection  activities. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  point  out  that  the  Acheson  plan  will  have  many 
difficulties  with  the  capitalistic  States,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  mines  producing  uranium  as  by-products. 

I  refer  to  the  need  of  purchasing  the  entire  Rand  mines  and  taking 
over  a  control  of  a  large  part  of  the  international  mining  activities, 
thus  destroying  or  seriously  limiting  private  enterprise  in  the  capital¬ 
istic  countries.  I  believe  that  America,  Canada,  Britain,  Belgium 
(probably),  the  Belgian  Congo,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  would 
certainly  object  to  the  Acheson  plan.  This  plan  would  seem  to  all  men 
in  the  capitalistic  economy  as  the  first  start  to  an  international  social¬ 
ized  State.  Even  if  the  Acheson  plan  of  ownership  were  to  gain  the 
approval  of  Russia,  in  preference  to  my  plan  of  inspection,  I  think 
the  capitalistic  nations  would  check  off  that  aspect  of  the  plan  as 
being  thoroughly  distasteful. 

I  told  Mr.  Byrnes  that  I  thought  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
provide  the  funds  with  which  to  do  the  purchasing  of  all  of  the 
uranium  mines;  that  I  thought  the  burden  would  fall  upon  us  to 
provide  the  capital  and  the  operating  deficits ;  that  Congress  would  be 
adverse  to  large  appropriations  for  the  purpose;  that  other  nations 
could  only  be  induced  with  great  difficulty  to  carry  on  their  share  of 
the  appropriations,  because  many  of  them  could  not  get  any  remote 
gain  from  the  beneficial  uses  so  far  discussed.  I  feel  the  ultimate 
result  would  be  that  we  would  cut  down  the  funds,  that  the  Authority 
would  have  to  live  within  its  funds,  and  that  the  character  of  its 
operations  would  suffer  with  the  result  that  they  wouldn’t  have  even 
a  good  inspection,  as  a  result  of  which  the  whole  operation  would 
be  a  failure. 

We  discussed  at  some  length  the  difficulties  of  a  truly  international 
managing  personnel,  the  problems  of  local  labor,  the  difficulty  of 
setting  up  such  a  large  organization  as  would  be  necessary,  and  the 
benefits  of  undertaking  a  smaller  program.  Of  course,  I  wouldn’t 
argue  for  my  point  of  view,  if  I  were  not  convinced  that  inspection 
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can  be  as  efficient  to  control  diversions  as  if  ownership  were  added  to 
this  same  inspection.  We  discussed  at  some  length  the  means  of  detect¬ 
ing  diversion  from  mines  and  the  fairly  complete  devices  for  locating 
radio-active  materials,  whether  in  the  ground  or  on  the  person  of 
anyone  trying  to  steal  such  material,  even  if  this  stealing  were 
attempted  at  the  direction  of  Government. 

I  feel  that  if  an  International  Authority  tries  to  operate  mines  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  it  will  raise  all  sorts  of  questions  which 
can  only  interfere  with  the  local  economy  in  a  way  which  could  not 
take  place  if  private  capital  in  the  country  were  operating  the  mine. 
I  did  not  argue  the  relative  merits  of  Government  operation  against 
private  operation,  although  I  see  no  reason  for  favoring  Government 
•operation,  except  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  people  or  of 
the  nation. 

I  pointed  out  that  if  the  Authority  had  lots  of  money  and  were 
obligated  to  own,  that  there  would  be  all  sorts  of  difficulties  in  deter¬ 
mining  values  and  that  in  many  places  in  the  world,  there  would  be 
low  grade  mines  sold  to  the  International  Authority  with  tremendous 
pressure  for  high  valuations ;  and  I  thought  the  bickering  over  the  ore 
content  in  the  mines  and  the  basis  of  valuation  would  tend  to  break 
down  international  harmony  rather  than  add  to  it.  On  the  other  side 
of  this  picture,  if  the  International  Authority  doesn’t  have  the  money 
and  if  it  is  the  only  possible  purchaser  of  a  mine,  there  will  be  charges 
of  favoritism  on  the  part  of  the  International  Authority  toward  a  na¬ 
tion  or  its  nationals  desiring  to  sell  their  mining  deposits.  The  fact 
is  that  we  want  the  International  Authority  to  have  dominion.  We 
want  to  rely  upon  punitive  laws,  and  we  believe  that  if  we  take  title  at 
the  ground,  we  accomplish  everything  that  is  accomplished  by  the 
other  plan  of  ownership  and  we  do  it  with  a  lot  less  personnel  and  a  lot 
less  financial  risks.  With  reference  to  the  by-product  mines,  every  one 
of  the  same  complications  would  exist. 

I  agree  that  there  ought  to  be  dominion  over  the  tailings.  I  also 
agree  that  the  license  given  to  a  by-product  mine  should  be  very  strict 
and  should  be  made  effective  by  inspection.  I  would  control  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  stockpile  of  tailings,  any  movements  from  it,  any 
handling  of  it  by  license,  and  I  would  make  the  penalties  very  severe. 
I  certainly  see  no  reason  why— if  a  clear  case  is  made  out  that  the  tail¬ 
ings  are  not  being  controlled  in  terms  of  the  license  or  if  there  is  any 
substantial  reason  to  suspect  diversion — the  Authority  should  not 
clamp  down,  even  to  the  extent  of  closing  the  entire  mine.  I  believe 
that  the  complicated  metallurgical  processes,  which  are  required  for 
converting  the  ore  along  with  the  plants  required,  make  it  almost  as 
easy  to  detect  diversions  at  this  point  as  at  the  earlier  point  of  taking 
out  of  the  ground.  I  think  a  nation  which  wanted  to  avoid  detection 
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would  find  it  far  easier  to  get  the  material  in  several  big  power  plants, 
denature  it,  and  prepare  it  for  use  in  a  bomb,  than  to  start  back  with 
the  raw  ore  and  go  through  all  of  the  processes  through  which  the  ore 
goes  before  it  is  ready  for  use  in  big  power  plants. 

While  I  have  probably  missed  some  points  of  the  argument  insofar 
as  this  memorandum  is  concerned,  I  think  I  have  devoted  enough 
space  to  the  argument  last  night.  At  the  end  I  pointed  out  our  policy 
of  desiring  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  private,  Govern¬ 
mental  and  State  economy,  with  the  only  reason  for  stepping  into 
that  field  being  one  of  national  safety.  In  other  words,  I  feel  that  the 
International  Authority  should  not  dip  any  further  into  established 
local  customs  or  rights  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  national  safety. 
I  question  the  fairness  of  any  plan  which  seizes  one  man’s  property, 
even  at  fair  compensation,  in  order  to  give  it  to  another  man  for  a 
commercial  purpose.  This  argument  has  been  reviewed  before.  If  we 
plan  to  provide  for  ownership,  we  shall  have  to  set  up  standards, 
court  practice,  etc.,  and  frankly  I  fear  that  the  Authority  may  become 
liable  to  large  payments  if  valuations  are  made  by  national  courts 
against  the  International  Authority.  Having  seen  what  has  happened 
in  Washington  from  pressure  groups,  I  don’t  want  to  further  the 
activities  of  such  groups.  In  the  background  of  all  this  argument,  of 
course,  is  my  belief  that  if  war  uses  are  prevented,  there  isn’t  any 
possible  use  for  the  metal  now  in  sight. 

There  were  two  other  points,  outside  of  our  ten-point  memorandum, 
which  were  discussed.  One  was  the  matter  of  personal  responsibility 
as  set  up  in  the  Nuremberg  trials.  Mr.  Byrnes’  view  is  that  there  is 
now  in  being  adequate  international  law  to  cover  the  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  for  acts  of  war.  He  sees  no  reason  to  make  that 
as  a  special  point  of  our  program,  though  he  sees  no  objection  to  a 
mention  of  it.  The  discussion  as  to  modifying  National  Constitutions 
wasn’t  pressed  to  any  conclusion. 

Mr.  Byrnes  placed  great  emphasis  upon  the  desirability  of  a  Treaty, 
and  I  placed  great  emphasis  upon  a  good,  effective  Treaty.  He  em¬ 
phasizes  agreement  more  than  I  do,  because  he  thinks  that  the  making 
of  agreements  gets  people  into  a  right  frame  of  mind  which  will  insure 
the  maintenance  of  the  Treaty  relationships. 

We  reviewed  at  some  length  the  warning  given  and  our  concern  over 
the  over-selling  of  the  denaturing  plan,  and  we  thought  it  would  be 
helpful  to  argue  for  the  penalty  provisions  even  if  we  failed  to  get 
them,  because  the  country  would  see  that  in  our  opinion  the  Treaty 
wasn’t  as  good  as  we  would  like.  I  mentioned  the  situation  in  which  we 
would  find  ourselves  before  the  Senate  when  the  confirmation  question 
arises,  because  at  the  same  time  we  would  not  be  able  to  press  unre¬ 
servedly  for  ratification.  We  would,  in  effect,  be  saying : — This  is  not 
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as  good  as  we  wanted.  It  is  as  good  as  we  can  get.  The  Treaty  does  af¬ 
ford  some  protection,  but  the  protection  ranges  from  say  three  months 
to  a  year  after  the  plan  is  in  operation  and  assuming  that  it  works  up 
to  our  hopes.  There,  first,  is  the  problem  of  the  interim  period  during 
which  we  rely  upon  the  incapacity  of  the  world  to  produce  a  bomb 
within  say  five  years.  We  will  then  be  back  to  reliance  upon  the  Treaty, 
with  such  faith  as  we  have  in  its  being  lived  up  to.  In  order  to  avoid 
emphasizing  the  dangers,  we  should  point  out  our  belief  that  at  the 
time  of  any  discovered  evasion,  we  would  still  probably  have  a  head 
start  over  other  nations  because  of  our  body  of  scientists,  our  experi¬ 
ence,  our  industrial  capacity,  etc. 

This  morning,  June  1,  Mr.  Byrnes  telephoned  me  and  we  went  over 
our  conversation  of  last  evening  with  reference  to  the  difficulties  be¬ 
tween  my  10  points  and  the  Acheson  memorandum,  Mr.  Byrnes’  state¬ 
ment  to  the  President  about  the  minor  points  of  difference,  my  pointing 
out  that  the  contents  were  entirely  different,  and  Mr.  Byrnes  picking 
out  of  our  conversation  our  general  approval  of  the  Acheson  Report. 
ITe  asked  me  to  give  him  a  memorandum  which  would  point  out  the 
differences,  with  his  purpose  to  give  the  memorandum  to  the  President 
so  that  the  President  would  be  informed  and  would  not  make  any  slip 
or  possibly  be  misled  through  Mr.  Byrnes’  emphasis  upon  the  minor 
points  of  difference,  which  could  be  reconciled. 

We  had  planned  to  see  Dean  Acheson  at  12:  30  on  Saturday,  June 
1st,  and  I  arranged  that  if  we  didn’t  find  the  time,  I  would  cancel  that 
•engagement. 

Mr.  Byrnes  told  us  he  does  not  approve  of  the  Acheson  plan  for 
reestablishing  the  Scientific  Committee  under  the  State  Department. 
This  was  referred  to  in  our  memorandum. 
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Memorandum  by  Mr.  John  M.  Hancock  of  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Oornmission  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Washington,]  June  1,  1946. 
With  reference  to  our  telephone  conversation  this  morning  con¬ 
cerning  the  points  of  difference  between  Mr.  Acheson’s  draft  of 
May  31st  and  my  memorandum  of  policies  for  discussion  of 
May  30th,62  I  think  there’s  one  substantial  point  of  difference  in  the 
matter  of  ownership  of  the  uranium  ore  in  the  ground  as  contemplated 

S2  The  May  31  Acheson  draft  is  a  slightly  revised  version  of  the  memorandum 
by  the  Board  of  Consultants  to  Mr.  Baruch  of  May  19  which  is  printed  on  p.  790. 
The  Hancock  memorandum  of  May  30  is  not  printed ;  for  a  summary  of  its  sub¬ 
stance,  see  Hewlett  and  Anderson,  p.  567.  A  redraft  dated  June  4  is  printed  infra. 
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by  Mr.  Acheson  and  what  I  have  chosen  to  call  dominion  or  control 
short  of  ownership.  I  think  ownership  by  the  Atomic  Development 
Authority  should  be  permissive  in  its  own  decisions,  but  that  the  Au¬ 
thority  should  not  be  required  to  own  all  uranium  in  the  ground.  The 
reasons  for  it  were  discussed  last  night,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  sum¬ 
marize  my  views  if  that  seems  desirable.  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Acheson 
has  made  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  problem  of  ownership  with 
reference  to  mines  producing  uranium  as  a  by-product. 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  should  be  as  little  interference,  as  may  be, 
with  the  economic  plans  and  customs  in  the  present  private,  corporate 
and  state  relationships  in  the  several  countries  involved.  I  want  us  to 
attempt  only  as  little  as  is  necessary  for  national  security.  Each  of  us 
in  our  drafts  emphasizes  different  points,  depending  upon  judgments 
as  to  their  importance. 

I  have  taken  some  time  to  point  out  the  beneficial  results  and  our 
willingness  to  make  them  available  to  the  world.  I  have  tried  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  understanding  by  pointing  out  that  any  international 
control  is  going  to  involve  some  surrender  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Acheson  does  not  include  in  his  memorandum  the  penalty  pro¬ 
vision  which  has  been  so  much  discussed.  I  understand  it  is  agreed 
that  this  matter  will  be  included  in  the  statement  of  United  States 
policy. 

The  essence  of  our  suggestions  regarding  penalties  is  that  this  may 
be  a  way  of  getting  around  the  veto.  There  isn’t  any  use  in  blinking 
that  fact.  Otherwise,  penalty  for  violation  will  not  be  immediate 
and  certain.  One  can  only  speculate  about  the  deterrent  effect  of  our 
penalty  provisions. 

I  think  I  rely  a  little  more  than  Mr.  Acheson  upon  the  terms  of 
licenses  which  could,  if  properly  authorized,  be  well  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  administrative  law.  I  see  every  reason  to  set  up  specific  provi¬ 
sions  as  to  licenses,  rather  than  to  refer  the  problem  to  this  Atomic 
Development  Authority  for  its  decision. 

I  doubt  that  I  have  the  same  reliance  upon  the  denaturing  process 
which  seems  to  be  the  background  of  the  Acheson  Report.  I  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  more  uranium  and  thorium  ore  in  the  world  than 
any  probable  demands  to  serve  peaceful  purposes.  I  question  whether 
America  has  not  oversold  the  possibilities  of  commercial  power  plants 
operating  under  private  control.  This  whole  problem  is  going  to  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  judgment  on  a  changing  set  of  facts.  As  of  today,  I 
would  want  such  plants  operated  under  the  Authority. 

Should  certain  conditions  be  met,  the  best  we  get  is  an  advance 
warning  of  from  three  months  to  a  year — not  a  year  or  more  as  Mr. 
Acheson  states — assuming  a  forcing  nation  had  the  will  to  create  an 
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atomic  bomb.  That  is  not  enough  time  to  marshal  public  opinion  for 
a  declaration  of  war  by  this  country. 

I  treat  with  the  point  that  any  National  Authority  should  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  International  Authority. 

As  to  the  virtue  of  operation  versus  policing,  I  don’t  go  as  far  as 
Mr.  Acheson.  I  agree  with  his  principle.  I  differ  in  the  extent  of 
its  application.  Of  course,  I  am  not  proposing  a  mere  policing 
organization. 

If  it  can  be  done  smoothly  without  creating  a  break  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  I  think  we  should  try  to  find  out  early  what  each  nation  has  in 
the  way  of  information  about  its  uranium  and  thorium  deposits  and, 
that  likewise,  if  a  survey  can  be  arranged  for  we  might  determine  addi¬ 
tional  unknown  resources  and  test  the  willingness  of  the  world  to 
accede  to  “complete  access — free  ingress  and  egress”  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  violations  of  the  Treaty.  We  agree  that  this  is  not  a  matter 
of  present  statement  of  policy.  In  either  event,  it  will  be  an  essential 
of  the  Treaty  and  the  only  question  is  whether  it  is  wise  to  take  it  up 
earlier  so  as  to  know  what  the  raw  material  situation  is,  as  it  may 
affect  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty. 

Other  differences  would  be  found  on  critical  examination  with  a 
little  more  time  available,  but  I  think  this  memorandum  summarizes 
the  high-lights.  Our  differences  are  largely  matters  of  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects,  of  manner  of  procedure,  of  taste  in  expression,  and  of  emphasis 
except  in  the  matters  of  ownership  and  penalties. 

I  understand  that  I  am  to  redraft  my  10-point  program  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  you  at  an  early  date. 

As  a  matter  entirely  outside  the  two  memoranda,  I  have  mentioned 
the  importance  of  the  military  aspects  of  any  Treaty  and  the  need  of 
working  closely  with  the  military  authorities  to  complete  any  plan 
involving  national  security  as  much  as  this  plan  does.  For  this  reason 
I  think  clearance  of  the  policy  statements  with  the  military  is  im¬ 
portant.  Shall  we  undertake  this  or  will  you  ? 

As  another  matter  outside  the  two  memoranda,  Mr.  Baruch  wishes 
the  President’s  approval  for  his  writing  to  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  their 
views  upon  their  ability  to  get  ready  for  war  in  the  event  we  receive 
only  ninety  days  advance  notice — or  even  a  year’s  notice — of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  violation  of  the  Treaty.  The  second  point  of  such  an  inquiry 
would  relate  to  the  effect  on  military  planning  if  the  Treaty  should 
set  up  a  plan  for  retaliation  or  penalty  in  the  event  any  foreign  na¬ 
tion  were  to  commit  any  of  the  serious  offenses  set  up  in  the  Treaty 
as  equivalent  to  an  act  of  war.  If  this  is  approved  by  the  President,, 
may  I  be  so  advised  ? 


John  M.  Hancock 
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Draft  Statement  Prepared  by  Mr.  John  M.  Hancock  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 63 

[Washington,]  June  4,  1946. 

Statement  of  United  States  Policy 

The  proposals  in  this  paper,  put  forth  as  a  basis  of  discussion, 
grow  out  of  three  basic  conclusions : 

1.  It  is  believed  that  an  international  agreement  leaving  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  atomic  energy  in  national  hands,  subject  to  an  obligation 
not  to  develop  atomic  energy  for  war  purposes  and  relying  solely  on 
an  international  inspection  system  to  detect  evasions,  will  not  provide 
adequate  security  and  indeed  may  be  a  source  of  insecurity. 

2.  It  is  believed 

(a)  That  a  treaty  merely  outlawing  possession  or  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb  would  not  be  an  effective  fulfillment  of  the  directions  under 
which  the  Commission  is  to  proceed ;  therefore,  that  an  international 
atomic  development  authority  be  set  up,  with  adequate  powers: 

( b )  That  in  addition  to  the  greatest  safeguards  which  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  through  a  competent  international  authority  in  this  field,  there 
should  be  immediate  and  certain  penalties  for  certain  defined  crimes 
which  the  Commission  should  set  up  as  a  part  of  its  plan;  and 

( c )  That  penalties  of  as  serious  a  nature  as  the  nations  may  wish 
and  as  immediate  and  certain  in  their  operation  as  possible,  be  set  up 
for  such  acts  as 

(1)  Use  or  possession  of  an  atomic  bomb,  or  possession  or  sepa¬ 
ration  of  atomic  material  suitable  for  use  in  an  atomic  bomb; 

(2)  The  seizure  of  an  international  authority  plant; 

(3)  Construction  of  a  plant  for  building  atomic  bombs; 

(4)  The  creation  or  operation  of  dangerous  projects  in  a  man¬ 
ner  contrary  to  or  in  the  absence  of  a  license  to  be  granted  by  the 
international  control  body.  Other  offenses  with  other  procedures 
and  penalties  will  doubtless  be  a  part  of  a  control  plan. 

(d)  It  will  be  obvious  that  this  necessarily  involves  an  agreement 
for  the  disposal  of  all  bombs  and  atomic  material  suitable  for  use  in 
an  atomic  bomb. 

( e )  That  the  plan  might  also  include  a  statement  as  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  biological  warfare  and  provide  appropriate  penalties  therefor. 

3.  It  is  further  believed  that  the  aim  of  preventing  atomic  warfare 
can  only  be  achieved  by  entrusting  to  an  international  organization 

(a)  Managerial  control  of  all  atomic  energy  activities  intrinsically 
dangerous  to  world  security ; 


63  This  document  is  a  revision  of  Mr.  Hancock’s  statement  of  May  30,  p.  811,  in 
view  of  the  discussions  between  Byrnes  and  Baruch  and  their  assistants  on 
May  30  and  31  (Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files). 
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(&)  Power  to  control,  inspect,  and  license  all  other  activities  and 
stages. 

If  an  international  agency  is  given  sole  responsibility  for  the  danger¬ 
ous  activities,  leaving  the  non-dangerous  open  to  nations  and  their 
citizens  and  if  the  international  agency  is  given  and  carries  forward 
affirmative  development  responsibility,  furthering  among  other  things 
the  beneficial  uses  of  atomic  energy  and  enabling  itself  to  comprehend 
and  therefore  detect  the  misuse  of  atomic  energy,  these  afford  the  best 
prospect  of  security. 

For  purposes  of  discussion,  the  following  measures  are  proposed  as 
representing  the  fundamental  features  of  a  plan  which  would  give 
effect  to  the  conclusions  just  stated.  In  this  paper  the  proposed  inter¬ 
national  agency  is  referred  to  as  the  Atomic  Development  Authority. 

1.  General— The  Atomic  Development  Authority  should  seek  to 
set  up  a  thorough  plan  of  control  through  various  forms  of  ownership , 
dominion ,  licenses ,  operation ,  inspection ,  research  and  management 
by  competent  personnel. 

It  is  believed  that  the  plan  of  control  in  all  its  aspects  must  be  ade¬ 
quate  not  only  in  concept— a  combination  of  responsibility  for  devel¬ 
opments  as  well  as  control— but  in  type  of  organization  and  in  choice 
of  personnel  to  guarantee  the  most  effective  control  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  security  of  the  nation.  After  this  is  provided  for,  there 
should  be  as  little  interference  as  may  be  with  the  economic  plans  and 
the  present  private  corporate  and  state  relationships  in  the  several 
countries  involved. 

2.  Raw  Materials — The  Atomic  Development  Authority  when  set 
up  should  have  as  one  of  its  earliest  purposes  to  bring  under  its  com¬ 
plete  dominion  world  supplies  of  uranium  and  thorium.  The  precise 
pattern  of  control  for  various  types  of  deposits  of  such  materials  will 
have  to  depend  upon  the  geological,  mining,  refining,  and  economic 
facts  involved  in  different  situations. 

The  Authority  should  conduct  continuous  surveys  so  that  it  will 
have  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  world  geology  of  uranium 
and  thorium.  The  agency  should  also  constantly  investigate  new 
methods  for  recovering  these  materials  where  they  occur  in  small 
quantities  so  that  as  their  recovery  from  such  sources  becomes  prac¬ 
tical,  means  of  control  can  be  devised. 

It  seems  to  be  the  minimum  content  of  any  plan  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  authority  shall  be  given  authority  to  license  all  production  and 
shall  be  the  sole  buyer  of  any  material  from  which  uranium  or  thorium 
can  be  produced,  sales  to  any  other  buyer  being  forbidden. 

(a)  On  account  of  the  character  of  the  problem  involved  in  mines 
where  source  materials  may  exist  as  by-products  of  other  mining  opera- 
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tions,  all  such  operations  must  be  carried  on  under  license  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  authority.  Such  licenses  should  include  every  reasonable 
protective  device  to  insure  that  source  material  of  no  matter  how  low  a 
grade  shall  be  handled,  protected  and  disposed  of  only  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  international  authority.  A  license  should 
permit  the  international  authority  to  stop  mining  operations  involv¬ 
ing  source  materials  except  in  keeping  with  the  terms  of  such  a  license. 
It  is  assumed  that  if  proper  safeguards  are  established  for  the  main¬ 
tenance,  protection  and  care  of  tailings,  such  materials  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  accumulate  when  properly  safeguarded.  If  our  world 
demand  should  not  require  the  normal  output  of  this  by-product 
uranium  or  thorium  it  is  not  our  thought  that  the  power  should  be 
given  without  restriction  to  the  international  authority  to  stop  the 
entire  mining  operation. 

(  b  )  On  the  other  hand,  mines  producing  uranium  or  thorium  not  as 
a  by-product  of  other  mining  operations,  but  operating  under  license 
from  the  international  authority  might  be  closed  not  only  for  viola¬ 
tions  of  their  licenses  but  also  because  of  a  surplus  of  production.  It 
is  conceivable,  until  world  supplies  are  surveyed,  that  there  may  be 
situations  in  which  the  Authority  should  have  power  to  require  opera¬ 
tion  if  the  owners  should  decide  not  to  operate  such  a  mine — of  course 
under  proper  provision  for  “fair  compensation”. 

(c)  When  the  Atomic  Development  Authority  finds  it  advanta¬ 
geous  to  own  a  mine  producing  source  materials,  it  may  buy  such  a 
mine. 

( d )  In  the  case  of  every  mine,  there  should  be  absolute  dominion 
and  control  by  the  international  authority  over  the  products  contain¬ 
ing  source  materials. 

Under  this  plan,  when  ore  gets  to  the  mine  mouth,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  by-product  operation,  when  the  ore  starts  toward  the  metallurgical 
process  for  the  production  of  uranium,  it  is  contemplated  it  belong 
to  the  Atomic  Development  Authority  and  be  subject  to  its  sole 
control  thereafter. 

3.  Primary  Production  Plants — The  Atomic  Development  Author¬ 
ity  should  exercise  complete  managerial  control  of  the  production  of 
fissionable  materials.  This  means  that  it  should  control  in  all  cases, 
and  ordinarily  should  operate  all  plants  producing  fissionable  mate¬ 
rials  in  dangerous  quantities  and  own  and  control  the  product  of  these 
plants. 

4.  Atomic  Explosives — The  Authority  should  be  given  exclusive 
authority  to  conduct  research  in  the  field  of  atomic  explosives. 
Kesearch  activities  in  the  field  of  atomic  explosives  are  essential  in 
order  that  the  Authority  may  keep  in  the  forefront  of  knowledge  in 
the  field  of  atomic  energy  and  fulfill  the  objective  of  preventing  illicit 
manufacture  of  bombs.  Only  by  preserving  its  position  as  the  best 
informed  agency  will  the  Authority  be  able  to  tell  where  the  line 
between  the  intrinsically  dangerous  and  the  non-dangerous  should  be 
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drawn.  If  it  turns  out  at  some  time  in  the  future,  as  a  result  of  new 
discoveries,  that  other  materials  or  other  processes  lend  themselves 
to  dangerous  atomic  developments,  it  is  important  that  the  Authority 
should  be  the  first  to  know.  At  that  time  measures  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  safeguards. 

5.  Strategic  Distribution  of  Activities  and  Materials — The  activi¬ 
ties  entrusted  exclusively  to  the  Authority  because  they  are  intrin¬ 
sically  dangerous  to  security  should  be  distributed  throughout  the 
world,  with  the  approval  of  the  Security  Council.  Similarly,  stock¬ 
piles  of  raw  materials  and  fissionable  materials  should  not  be 
centralized. 

6.  N on-Dangerous  Activities — Atomic  research  (except  in  explo¬ 
sives),  the  use  of  reasearch  reactors,  the  production  of  radioactive 
tracers  by  means  of  non-dangerous  reactors,  the  use  of  such  tracers, 
and  to  some  extent  the  production  of  power  should  be  open  to  nations 
and  their  citizens  under  reasonable  licensing  arrangements  from  the 
Authority.  Denatured  materials  necessary  for  these  activities  should 
be  furnished,  under  lease  or  other  suitable  arrangement  by  the  Atomic 
Development  Authority. 

It  should  be  an  essential  function  of  the  Atomic  Development  Au¬ 
thority  to  promote  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  peacetime  benefits 
that  can  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  atomic  energy.  In  the  field  of  pure 
science,  the  radiations  and  radioactive  isotopes,  produced  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  atomic  fission,  are  already  being  used  in  this  country,  though 
the  supply  is  not  yet  adequate,  for  fundamental  researches  in  physics 
and  biology.  In  the  field  of  applied  science,  these  same  radiations  and 
isotopes  will  become  available  for  medical  and  industrial  utilization. 
And  in  the  field  of  engineering,  it  can  be  regarded  as  quite  possible 
that  atomic  energy  will  in  the  course  of  years  provide  an  important 
supplement  to  other  methods  of  power  production  for  the  national 
economy  of  all  countries. 

It  is  necessary  at  all  times  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for 
promoting  decentralized  and  diversified  national  and  private  devel¬ 
opments  and  of  avoiding  unnecessary  concentration  of  functions  in 
the  Authority.  It  should,  therefore,  be  a  primary  function  of  the 
Authority  to  encourage  developments  by  nations  and  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  broad  field  of  non-dangerous  activities. 

7.  Definition  of  Dangerous  and  N on-Dangerous  Activities — The 
Atomic  Development  Authority  should  have  power  to  decide  what 
activities  relating  to  atomic  energy  are  dangerous  or  non-dangerous 
and  to  change  its  decisions  as  conditions  change.  Although  a 
reasonable  dividing  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  dangerous  and  the 
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non-dangerous,  it  is  not  hard  and  fast.  Machinery  should  therefore  be 
provided  to  assure  constant  examination  and  re-examination  of  the 
question,  and  to  permit  revision  of  the  dividing  line  as  changing  con¬ 
ditions  and  new  discoveries  may  require. 

8.  Management  and  Licensing — It  is  believed  that  at  the  proper 
stage  in  the  progress  contemplated  in  a  control  plan,  any  plant  dealing 
with  uranium  or  thorium  after  it  once  reaches  the  potential  of  dan¬ 
gerous  use  must  be  not  only  subject  to  the  most  rigorous  and  com¬ 
petent  inspection  on  the  part  of  international  authority,  but  also  that 
its  actual  operation  shall  be  under  the  management,  supervision,  and 
control  of  the  international  authority.  The  international  authority 
shall  also  have  powers  to  license  operation  by  others  until  such  time 
as  the  international  authority  is  prepared  to  take  on  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  involved  in  this  character  of  operation,  but  with  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  that  the  international  authority  will  not  permit  any  such 
operation  if  in  its  judgment,  such  operation  will  lessen  the  security 
of  the  nations. 

9.  Inspection  Activities — By  assigning  intrinsically  dangerous 
activities  exclusively  to  management  by  the  Atomic  Delevoprnent 
Authority,  the  difficulties  of  inspection  are  thereby  reduced  to  manage¬ 
able  proportions.  For  if  the  Atomic  Development  Authority  is  the 
only  agency  which  may  lawfully  conduct  the  dangerous  activities  in 
the  field  of  raw  materials,  primary  production  plants,  and  research  in 
explosives,  then  visible  operation  by  others  than  the  Authority  will 
constitute  a  danger  signal. 

The  plan  does  not  contemplate  any  systematic  or  large-scale  inspec¬ 
tion  procedures  covering  the  whole  of  industry.  The  delegation  of 
authority  for  making  inspections  will  have  to  be  carefully  drawn  so 
that  the  inspection  may  be  adequate  for  the  needs  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Authority  and  yet  not  go  beyond  this  point.  Many  of  the  inspec¬ 
tion  activities  of  the  Authority  should  grow  out  of  and  be  incidental 
to  its  other  functions.  An  important  measure  of  inspection  will  be 
those  associated  with  the  tight  control  of  raw  materials,  for  this  is 
one  of  the  keystones  of  the  plan.  The  continuing  activities  of  prospect¬ 
ing,  survey  and  research  in  relation  to  raw  materials  will  be  designed 
not  only  to  serve  the  affirmative  development  functions  of  the  agency 
but  also  to  assure  that  no  surreptitious  operations  are  conducted  in 
the  raw  materials  field  by  nations  or  their  citizens.  Inspection  will  also 
occur  in  connection  with  the  licensing  functions  of  the  Authority. 
Finally,  a  means  should  be  provided  to  enable  the  international  orga¬ 
nization  to  make  special  “spot”  investigations  of  any  suspicious  na¬ 
tional  or  private  activities. 

10.  Personnel — The  personnel  of  the  Atomic  Development  Author- 
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ity  should  be  recruited  on  a  basis  of  proven  competence  but  also  so  far 
as  jiossible  on  an  international  basis,  giving  much  weight  to  geo¬ 
graphical  and  national  distribution.  Although  the  problem  of  recruit¬ 
ment  of  the  high-quality  personnel  required  for  the  top  executive  and 
technical  positions  will  be  difficult,  it  will  certainly  be  far  less  difficult 
than  the  recruitment  of  the  similarly  high-quality  personnel  that 
would  be  necessary  for  any  purely  policing  organization. 

11.  Negotiation  Stage — The  -final  step  in  the  creation  of  the  system 
of  control  is  the  spelling  out,  in  comprehensive  terms  of  the  functions, 
responsibilities,  authority,  and  limitations  of  the  Atomic  Development 
Authority.  Once  a  Charter  for  the  agency  has  been  written,  and 
adopted,  the  Authority  and  the  system  of  control  for  which  it  will  be 
responsible  will  require  time  to  become  fully  organized  and  effective. 
The  plan  of  control  will  therefore  have  to  come  into  effect  in  succes¬ 
sive  stages.  These  should  be  specifically  fixed  in  the  Charter  or  means 
should  be  otherwise  set  forth  in  the  Charter  for  transitions  from  one 
stage  to  another,  as  contemplated  in  the  resolution  of  the  U.N.  Assem¬ 
bly  which  created  this  Commission. 

12.  Disclosures — In  the  deliberations  of  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mission  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to 
make  available  the  information  essential  to  a  reasonable  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  proposals  which  it  advocates.  Further  disclosures  must  be 
dependent,  in  the  interests  of  all,  upon  the  effective  ratification  of  this 
treaty.  If  and  when  the  Authority  is  actually  created,  the  United  States 
must  then  also  be  prepared  to  make  available  other  information  essen¬ 
tial  to  that  organization  for  the  performance  of  its  functions.  And  as 
the  successive  stages  of  international  control  are  reached,  the  United 
States  must  further  be  prepared  to  yield,  to  the  extent  required  by 
each  stage,  national  control  of  activities  in  this  field  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  agency. 

It  should  require  a  still  longer  time  to  produce  enough  atomic  bombs 
to  have  an  important  influence  on  the  outcome  of  war.  Thus  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  should  receive  well  in  advance  of  the  possible 
time  of  attack  by  atomic  weapons  clear,  simple,  and  unequivocal  dan¬ 
ger  signals  that  would  enable  them  to  prepare  all  measures  of  pro¬ 
tection  that  would  be  available — an  opportunity  which  would  be 
wholly  lost  to  them  in  the  event  of  surprise  attack.  This  warning  in 
time  should  bring  into  operation  the  plan  for  the  “immediate  and  cer¬ 
tain  penalties”.  Our  working  together  here  should  help  build  a  broad 
confidence  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  the  plan  which  emerges 
from  our  work  should  still  further  advance  this  confidence. 

As  the  plan  goes  into  operation  and  continues,  it  can,  moreover, 
create  deterrents  to  the  initiation  of  schemes  of  aggression,  and  it  can 
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establish  patterns  of  cooperation  among  nations,  the  extension  of 
which  may  even  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  war  itself. 

14.  International  Control — There  will  be  questions  about  the  extent 
of  control  allowed  to  national  bodies,  should  an  international  body 
be  established  and  in  this  respect,  it  is  believed  that  any  control  by  an 
atomic  energy  authority  set  up  by  any  state  should  be  subordinate  to 
direction  and  absolute  dominion  on  the  part  of  the  international  au¬ 
thority.  It  will  readily  be  seen  at  this  time  that  this  is  not  an  endorse¬ 
ment  or  disapproval  of  the  creation  of  national  authorities,  or  a 
definition  of  their  jurisdiction.  This  problem  will  be  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  it  should  deal  with  a  clear  separation  of  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  such  state  authorities  if  such  are  included  in  any 
plan,  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  possible  conflicts  of  jurisdiction. 
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Memorandum,  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Security 

Affairs 

secret  [Washington,]  June  5,  1946. 

SWNCC/MS  UNO  Doc.  28 

Regulation  of  Armaments 

U.S.  Commitments  Under  the  United  Nations  as  Guidance  to 
Formulation  of  a  Program  65 

PROBLEM 

1.  To  set  forth  U.S.  commitments  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  as  guidance  in  formulating  a  United  States  program  for  the 
regulation  of  armaments. 


61  Lot  58D133,  a  consolidated  lot  file  in  the  Department  of  State  containing 
documentation  on  armaments,  regulation  of  armaments,  and  disarmament, 
1943-1960. 

66  This  paper  was  prepared  in  response  to  the  request  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  contained  in  SWNCC  240/D,  December  28,  1945 ;  for  text,  see  the  attach¬ 
ment  to  Johnson’s  memorandum  to  Hiss,  February  25,  1946,  p.  755.  The  present 
paper  was  submitted  to  the  Policy  Committee  on  Arms  and  Armaments  at  its 
2nd  Meeting,  June  5 ;  with  respect  to  the  establishment  and  functions  of  PCA, 
see  footnote  72,  p.  840.  The  present  paper  was  intended  for  eventual  transmittal 
to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Effect  Collaboration  between  the  State,  War,  and 
Navy  Departments  on  Security  Functions  of  the  United  Nations,  where  it  was 
to  serve  as  the  basis  for  discussion  in  determining  a  United  States  position.  PCA 
Chairman  Hilldring  appointed  a  Sub-committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Armaments 
to  consider  the  present  paper.  The  Sub-committee’s  preliminary  report,  PCA 
D-5/5,  not  printed,  was  submitted  to  PCA  at  its  26th  Meeting,  December  6,  1946. 
The  report  consisted  of  a  list  in  outline  form,  “Topics  to  Be  Considered  in  Con¬ 
nection  with  the  Formulation  of  Specific  United  States  Proposals  for  the 
Regulation  of  Armaments.”  PCA  took  no  decision  on  PCA  D-5/5  in  1946,  nor 
did  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  actually  undertake  the  formalization  of  a  United 
States  position.  (Department  of  State  Disarmament  Files) 
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2.  To  recommend  procedures  by  which  the  United  Nations  can  meet 
its  responsibilities  in  respect  to  the  regulation  of  armaments. 

FACTS  BEARING  ON  THE  PROBLEM  AND  DISCUSSION 

(See  Enclosure  “A”)66 

CONCLUSIONS 

3.  The  United  States  and  other  permanent  members  of  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  have  an  obligation  under  the  Charter  to  participate  in 
the  Security  Council  in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  the  regulation  of 
armaments  in  such  manner  that  peace  is  maintained  with  the  least 
diversion  for  armaments  of  the  world’s  human  and  economic  resources, 
to  the  end  that  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  Charter  are  upheld, 
and  to  the  end  that  armaments  are  not  a  deterrent  to  the  stability  and 
well-being  of  members. 

4.  Under  the  Charter,  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  have  not  only  equality  of  status  before  international  law  in  all 
respects  possessed  by  states  by  virtue  of  being  sovereign  but  also  have 
equality  of  special  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security.  A  logical  development  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  would  be  for  these  members  to  have  a  practical  equivalence  in 
readily  available  armaments.  (For  definition  of  armaments ,  see 
page  3  of  Enclosure  “A”.)  This  would  discourage  aggression  by  any 
one  or  any  two  of  the  five  in  combination  and  would  thus  enhance  the 
chances  of  lasting  peace. 

5.  In  achieving  this  practical  equivalence,  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  reducing  the  readily  available  armaments  of  the  more  powerfully 
armed  of  the  permanent  members,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  rather  than  on  augmenting  the  forces  of  the  others. 

6.  A  United  States  policy  of  shipping  arms  to  other  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Security  Council  should  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the 
principle  of  equivalence  and  should  be  consistent  with  the  Charter 
obligations  to  reduce  the  total  burden  of  armaments  as  far  as  possible. 


60  Not  printed.  It  contains  the  following  sections  :  Charter  provisions  pertaining 
to  the  regulation  of  Armaments,  positions  taken  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  on  regula¬ 
tion  of  armaments,  definition  of  terms,  military  obligations  of  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Security  Council  under  the  Charter,  military  obligations  under  the 
Charter  of  other  members  of  the  United  Nations,  other  Charter  obligations 
affecting  regulation  of  armaments,  weighing  military  and  other  obligations  of 
United  States  under  the  Charter,  the  necessity  for  adjusting  the  readily  avail¬ 
able  armaments  of  the  permanent  members  in  line  with  Charter  obligations, 
U.S.  armaments  policy  with  respect  to  other  permanent  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  urgent  problems  of  regulation,  present  status  of  problems,  and  procedure 
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7.  While  the  medium  and  small  powers  have  military  obligations 
under  Article  43  of  the  Charter,  these  will  not  be  great.  However,  it 
is  evident  that  in  addition  to  any  contingents  or  other  contributions 
which  such  governments  may  make  available  to  the  Security  Council, 
these  governments  will,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  powers,  require 
additional  forces  for  self-defense  and  the  maintenance  of  internal 
order. 

8.  The  Security  Council  should  provide  appropriate  machinery  for 
handling  matters  relating  to  the  regulation  of  armaments.  This  ma¬ 
chinery,  however,  should  be  supplemented  by  conversations,  bilateral 
or  otherwise,  between  the  United  States  and  other  permanent  members. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

9.  That  the  conclusions  in  paragraphs  3  through  8  be  approved. 

10.  That  the  following  program  for  further  development  of  this 
Government’s  position  be  adopted : 

A.  The  development  through  SWNCC  of  a  statement  of  general 
principles  in  extension  of  paragraphs  4  and  5  of  these  conclusions. 

B.  The  discussion  of  these  general  principles  with  the  other  perma¬ 
nent  members  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  completion  of  A. 

C.  The  development  concurrently  with  A  of  a  paper  in  response  to 
SWNCC  240/D  containing  the  outline  of  a  general  plan  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  armaments,  including  the  traffic  in  arms.  The  general  plan 
as  outlined  would  embody  the  principles  emerging  from  the  study 
scheduled  under  A. 

D.  Upon  the  completion  of  A,  B  and  C,  or  sooner  if  the  question 
of  the  regulation  of  armaments  is  raised  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
making  of  a  recommendation  that  the  Security  Council  establish  a 
committee  on  the  regulation  of  armaments  to  consider  and  report  to 
the  Council  on  all  matters  referred  to  it. 

E.  The  introduction  in  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Arma¬ 
ments  the  positions  outlined  in  A  and  C. 

11.  That  the  United  States  Representatives  on  the  Security  Council 
and  Atomic  Energy  Commission  be  informed  that  the  United  States 
considers : 

A.  That  the  Commission  for  the  Control  of  Atomic  Energy  should 
seek  as  a  matter  of  highest  priority  a  plan  for  the  prevention  of  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes. 

B.  That  the  consideration  of  major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass 
destruction  other  than  atomic  weapons  should  not  be  permitted  to 
delay  the  formulation  of  the  plan  indicated  in  A  above. 

12.  That  the  Department  of  State  be  requested  to  implement  para¬ 
graph  11  above. 


310-101—72- 
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Memorandum  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson )  to  the 

Secretary  of  State 

[Washington,]  June  6,  1946. 

Comments  on  “Statement  of  United  States  Policy”  ( John  M.  Hancock 
Draft  June  4, 1946) 67 

It  is  assumed  that  this  Statement,  if  approved  by  the  President, 
is  designed  to  serve  as  the  instructions  to  the  United  States  Repre- 
sentative,  and  that  Mr.  Baruch’s  opening  speech  to  the  United  Nations 
Commission  would  be  based  upon  it.  Study  of  the  draft  suggests  the 
following  comments: 

A.  The  provisions  of  2(6)  and  2(c),  pages  1  and  2,  propose  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  penalties  for  violations  of  the  control  plan.  As  indicated  by 
2(c)  the  violations  in  question  are  of  such  a  serious  character  that  if 
committed  by  a  major  power  they  would  result  in  complete  collapse 
of  the  plan. 

The  treaty  establishing  the  control  plan  would  of  course  have  to 
contain  comprehensive  provisions  covering  the  grave  crisis  that  would 
occur  in  the  event  the  plan  collapsed.  But  for  reasons  which  have  been 
described  in  discussions  with  Mr.  Baruch  and  Mr.  Hancock,  it  is 
believed  that  the  proposed  system  of  penalties  does  not  represent  a 
realistic  or  effective  approach  to  the  problem. 

B.  Paragraph  2(c),  page  2,  is  concerned  with  the  possibility  of 
covering  biological  warfare  in  the  plan  and  penalty  system.  As  to  the 
penalties,  the  same  comment  applies  as  in  A  above. 

C.  Paragraph  number  2,  pages  3  to  6,  deals  with  Raw  Materials 
control.  This  paragraph  is  in  substantial  conflict  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  provisions  of  the  memorandum  of  May  31,  1946  “Proposed  State¬ 
ment  of  United  States  Policy”,  which  was  discussed  with  the  President 
(copy  attached)68  and  with  the  Report  on  International  Control  of 
Atomic  Energy  which  was  the  basis  of  the  memorandum  of  May  31. 

The  effort  made  in  the  draft  of  June  4  to  leave  major  production 
activities  relating  to  uranium  and  thorium  in  private  or  national 
hands  would  nullify  one  of  the  keystones  of  the  Report  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Control  of  Atomic  Energy.  It  is  believed  that  the  memorandum 

67  The  June  4  Hancock  draft  is  printed  on  p.  827.  On  the  basis  of  the  comments 
contained  in  the  present  document,  Messrs.  Acheson  and  Marks  completed  re¬ 
vision  of  the  June  4  Hancock  statement  on  June  6.  The  document  presented  to 
and  approved  by  President  Truman  on  the  following  day  (post,  p.  846)  was  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Acheson-Marks  revision  with  two  exceptions.  In  paragraph  2b  of 
the  final  statement,  the  word  “penalties”  replaced  the  word  “procedure”  in  the 
Acheson-Marks  draft.  Secondly,  paragraph  7 a  of  the  final  statement  had  not 
appeared  in  the  draft.  (Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files) 

68  Not  printed. 
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of  May  31  indicates  the  maximum  degree  of  flexibility  that  can  safely 
be  suggested  in  a  general  statement  of  position  on  Raw  Materials. 
The  draft  of  June  4  goes  very  much  further  and  in  so  doing  opens  the 
door  to  an  insistence  by  other  nations  on  national  or  private  opera¬ 
tion  of  mines  under  inspection  arrangements  which  the  United  States 
could  never  accept  as  adequate  for  security. 

D.  Paragraph  number  4,  page  6,  “ Atomic  Explosives ”,  is  similar  to 
the  corresponding  paragraph  of  the  memorandum  of  May  31  except 
for  the  omission  of  the  sentence,  “When  the  plan  is  fully  in  operation 
there  would  be  no  stockpiles  of  atomic  bombs  anywhere  in  the  world, 
either  in  national  or  international  hands.”  Possibly  the  same  thought 
was  intended  in  paragraph  2(d) ,  page  2,  June  4  draft,  and  in  that  case 
the  omission  in  question  could  be  supplied  by  merely  making  para¬ 
graph  2(d)  somewhat  more  explicit. 

E.  Paragraph  number  5,  page  6,  “ Strategic  Distribution  of  Activi¬ 
ties  and  M dterials'\  is  phrased  somewhat  differently  from  the  cor¬ 
responding  provision  of  the  May  31  memorandum.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  change  was  intended  to  alter  the  substance  of  the  earlier 
paper.  Specifically,  the  suggestion  in  this  paragraph  of  the  June  4 
draft  that  intrinsically  dangerous  activities  should  be  distributed 
throughout  the  world  with  the  approval  of  the  Security  Council  has 
serious  implications  which  it  is  believed  require  further  consideration 
before  the  United  States  position  becomes  fixed. 

F.  Paragraph  7,  page  8,  “ Definition  of  Dangerous  and  Non-Danger- 
ous  Activities ”,  proposes  that  the  Atomic  Development  Authority 
should  have  power  to  decide  what  activities  relating  to  atomic  energy 
are  dangerous  or  non-dangerous  and  to  change  its  decisions  as  condi¬ 
tions  change.  Within  limits,  the  Authority  should  have  this  power  but 
the  problem  is  so  complicated  that  it  is  believed  the  initial  United 
States  position  should  be  left  more  fluid  (Compare  Report  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Control  of  Atomic  Energy,  G.P.O.  edition,  page  46) .  Omission 
of  the  first  sentence  in  this  paragraph  would  be  helpful  on  this  point. 

G.  Paragraph  8,  page  8,  is  headed  “ Management  and  Licensing ”. 
The  purpose  and  effect  of  this  provision  is  not  clearly  understood. 

PI.  It  is  assumed  that  paragraph  12,  page  10,  uDisclosures'>\  would 
not  foreclose  the  plan  of  procedure  outlined  in  pages  2-4  of  Mr. 
Marks’  memorandum  of  May  30  (copy  attached).69 

I.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  first  full  paragraph  on  page  11  relates 
to  protection  against  surprise  attack  during  the  transition  period  or 
is  intended  to  cover  both  the  transition  and  the  period  of  full  opera¬ 
tion.  The  paragraph  seems  to  require  clarification. 


eB  Ante,  p.  806. 
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Memorandum  by  the  United  States  Representative  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  ( Baruch )  to  President  Truman 70 

confidential  [Washington,]  June  6,  1946. 

I  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  serve.  My  presence  here  is,  first, 
to  get  from  you  my  instructions  as  to  major  policy  and,  second,  to 
decide  with  your  help  and  JFB’s,  whether  I  am  the  best  instrument 
of  carrying  out  your  policy. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  the  only  possible  issue  that  can  arise  is  as 
to  how  far  this  country  wants  to  go  in  the  declaration  of  policy.  I 
have  been  immersed  in  this  for  almost  two  months  now,  with  greater 
intentness  than  in  any  other  work  that  I  have  assumed.  I  am  deeply 
convinced  that  any  expression  which  falls  short  of  bringing  a  sense 
of  security  and  a  sense  of  truth  to  the  public  would  be  a  gigantic  error. 

In  fact,  I  have  convinced  myself  that  this  is  the  only  course  I  can 
follow  with  justice  to  the  job.  It  may  not  be  the  best  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  country — on  that  I  shall  not  presume  to  judge — but  I 
know  it  is  the  best  from  the  standpoint  of  my  serviceability. 

That  policy  is  to  set  a  goal  for  which  we  should  strive.  Necessarily 
it  must  be  inclusive  of  a  statement  of  regulations,  controls,  and  above 
all,  punishment  or  sanctions.  In  this  last  lies  the  essential  difference 
between  the  Acheson-Lilienthal  Report  and  my  own  position. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  Acheson  Report  and  my  own 
view,  except  this : 

I  want  to  go  further  than  the  text  of  that  document,  while  the  au¬ 
thors  are  content  with  its  limitations.  Those  limitations  I  regard  as 
dangerously  restrictive.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  no  punishment 
is  provided  or  indicated  for  violators  of  the  regulations,  it  is  admitted 
that  we  would  only  have  from  3  months  to  a  year  in  the  way  of  warn¬ 
ing,  and  as  time  goes  on  and  as  the  art  and  science  of  the  bomb  im¬ 
prove,  that  factor  of  safety  will  be  diminished. 

I  give  you  this  high  light,  relating  to  the  Acheson-Lilienthal  Report, 
because  of  my  unrest  at  a  disposition  I  have  observed,  to  take  that 
document  as  our  basic  policy  and  to  have  further  policy  grow  out  of 
committee  meetings  and  negotiations. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  I  doubt  that  that  is  the  proper 
method.  It  may  be  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  the  ordinary  processes 
of  diplomacy  but,  as  I  see  this  question,  it  is  one  that  strikes  to  the 

70  Mr.  Baruch  prepared  this  memorandum  for  his  meeting  with  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  on  June  7.  At  that  meeting,  the  President  signed  it 
as  an  indication  of  general  approval.  (Hewlett  and  Anderson,  p.  574) 
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very  heart  of  public  thinking  and  feeling  and,  therefore,  you  and  this 
country  should  be  the  first  to  proclaim  an  intention  of  reaching  not 
merely  a  basis  of  negotiations  but  a  formula  of  a  secure  peace. 

There  are  two  courses  open  to  us : 

1.  To  .  .  .71  these  people  and  express  the  hopes  of  finding  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem,  as  laid  down  by  the  terms  of  reference,  in  the 
statement  of  Messrs.  Truman,  Attlee  and  King,  and  at  the  Moscow 
Conference,  and  which  has  been  laid  down  by  Mr.  Byrnes  on  many 
occasions.  “Here  is  the  Acheson  Report  which  we  give  you  as  an 
approach  to  the  subject  and,  as  has  been  indicated  by  some,  there  will  be 
developed  in  the  discussions  and  negotiations  an  understanding  and 
a  meeting  of  minds  that  will  bring  results.” 

2.  The  other  course  is  to  state  the  necessity  of  the  Atomic  Devel¬ 
opment  Authority,  of  an  international  organization,  outlining  it  not 
in  complete  detail  but  so  that  it  can  be  grasped  with  its  control  of 
raw  materials  up  to  the  final  use  of  atomic  energy.  And  further  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  attention  of  the  American  people  the  sliort-comings  so  as 
not  to  have  their  hopes  or  that  of  the  world  raised,  and  showing  the 
necessity  of  adding  enforcement  to  the  engagements  entered  into  by 
the  nations.  At  this  time  I  must  bring  to  your  attention  that  denatur¬ 
ing,  which  has  raised  the  hopes  of  the  people,  has  been  overplayed  in 
the  Acheson  plan.  At  the  same  time  I  want  to  tell  you  that  our  secrets 
are  not  as  secret  as  we  think  they  are. 

Let  me  make  plain  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  I  think  the  Acheson 
Report  is  a  very  good  document  within  very  sharp  limitations.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  represents  a  plan  on  which  you  can  stand,  but  it 
is  an  important  plank  in  that  platform.  And  incidentally,  may  I  add, 
that  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Under  Secretary  personally. 

In  saying  to  you  that  I  regard  penalization  as  being  the  sine  qua 
non  of  our  policy,  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  may  bring  us 
athwart  of  the  veto  power,  for  this  particular  purpose,  since  it  might 
require  war  as  an  ultimate  penalization.  If  so,  then  either  the  penalty 
must  be  dropped  or  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations  must  be 
changed  or  this  is  a  separate  body  functioning  outside  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

I  cannot,  at  the  moment,  supply  an  outline  of  the  mechanism 
whereby  punishment  is  to  come,  but  that  might  be  developed  in  the 
course  of  negotiations,  if  there  were  true  intent  on  the  part  of  all  the 
nations  to  eliminate  the  atomic  bomb — eventually  to  eliminate  war — 


71  Word  or  words  omitted  in  the  source  text. 
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and  eventually  to  abolish  the  use  of  other  instrumentalities  of  destruc¬ 
tion  with  the  eventual  purpose  of  eliminating  war. 


Department  of  State  Disarmament  Files 

Memorandum,  Prepared  in  the  Central  Secretariat  of  the  Policy 
Committee  on  Arms  and  Armaments’’2 

top  secret  [Washington,]  June  7,  1946. 

PCA  D-5 

Arms  Control  Policy  and  Problems 

GENERAL  POSITION 

The  Department  does  not  have  an  explicit  general  policy  on  arms 
control.  The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  publicly  en¬ 
dorsed  the  principle  of  limiting  world  armament  by  international 
agreement ;  and  this  country  is  committed  to  the  use  of  procedures  for 
the  regulation  of  armaments  such  as  those  found  in  Articles  11  and  47 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  Department’s  representative  has 
presented  to  SWNOC  the  view  that  plans  for  the  regulation  of  arms 
traffic  by  the  United  Nations  Organization  fall  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Security  Council,  acting  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Military  Staff  Committee,  and  that  its  discussions  should  not  be 
limited  to  private  traffic  in  arms  (see  SWNCC  219  series).73 

PRESENT  POLICY 

Policy  has  been  formulated  on  such  points  as : 


72  The  Secretary  of  State  established  the  Policy  Committee  on  Arms  and  Arma¬ 
ments  by  a  directive  dated  May  20,  1946,  and  circulated  as  document  PCA  D-l, 
May  27.  The  directive  designated  Assistant  Secretary  for  Occupied  Areas  John 
H.  Hilldring  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The  Chairman  of  PCA,  also  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Representative  on  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee, 
was  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  Department  of  State  policy  with  respect 
to  all  matters  concerning  arms  and  armaments.  The  membership  of  PCA  included 
representatives  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  the  geographic 
offices,  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs,  and  the  Office  of  Controls.  With  the 
establishment  of  PCA,  the  Armaments  Working  Committee,  the  Arms  Policy 
Committee,  and  the  Working  Committee  on  Arms  Control  were  abolished.  PCA 
first  met  on  May  31.  The  Committee’s  minutes,  numbered  documents,  and  other 
papers  are  located  in  the  consolidated  disarmament  lot  file. 

The  present  memorandum  was  considered  by  PCA  at  its  3rd  Meeting,  June  12. 
Various ,  questions  discussed  in  the  document  were  referred  to  competent  sub¬ 
committees  for  study. 

For  documentation  on  general  United  States  policy  on  the  question  of  military 
assistance  to  foreign  governments,  see  pp.  1110-1196  passim. 

For  documentation  on  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  military  assistance 
to  specific  areas  of  the  world  or  individual  nations,  see  regional  and  bilateral 
compilations  elsewhere  in  the  Foreign  Relations  series. 

73  See  documents  SWNCC  219/4,  January  15,  and  SWNCC  219/5D,  January  18, 
pp.  730  and  731,  respectively. 
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1.  The  disarmament  and  demilitarization  of  Germany  (SC-106,74 
SC-107,78  the  Potsdam  Communique)  ; 

2.  The  disarmament  and  demilitarization  of  Japan  (SWNCC 
70/10  76  and  the  publication,  22  Sept  45,  of  the  U.S.  Initial  Post- 
Surrender  Policy  Document  for  Japan)  ; 77 

3.  The  limitation  of  military  establishments  for  Italy  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  satellite  states  to  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  order  and  protect 
borders  (Secretary’s  statement  in  Press  Conference,  12  Feb  46;  a 
document  [SWNCC  244  series]  77a  on  the  treaties  of  peace  with 
Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  is  before  SWNCC) ; 78 

4.  The  prevention  of  shipments  of  military  equipment  and  capital 
equipment  for  arms  manufacture  to  Argentina,  and  the  attempt  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Sweden  in  this 
policy  (Secret  Summary  of  Developments  for  16,  18  Jan  46, 79  the 
Working  Committee  on  Arms  Control 80  and  the  Stall  Committee  have 
considered  documents  on  this) ; 

5.  The  refusal  to  sell  military  equipment  of  any  kind  to  Spain  (Se¬ 
cret  Summary  of  Developments,  3  Jan  46, 81  Public  Statement,  29  Jan 
46) ;  82 

6.  The  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  plans  for  military  assistance  to 
China  (SWNCC  83/16,  approved  on  10  Jan  46)  ; 81 

7.  The  restriction  of  the  use  of  United  States  surplus  military-type 
equipment  for  arming  other  nations  to  those  special  cases  where  spe¬ 
cific  commitments  exist  (Secretary’s  Staff  Committee,  5  Feb  46)  ;  84 

8.  The  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  the  supply  of  arms  and  military 
equipment  to  the  other  American  republics  under  the  Arms  Standardi¬ 
zation  Program,  and  the  Department’s  recommendation  of  a  full  re¬ 
view  of  the  Arms  Standardization  Program  particularly  in  view  of 
its  possible  effect  on  international  efforts  to  control  arms  traffic  (Sec¬ 
retary’s  Staff  Committee,  12  Jan  46) ; 

9.  The  rigid  limitation  of  disclosures  of  classified  military  infor¬ 
mation  to  foreign  governments  and  their  nationals  (Armaments  Com¬ 
mittee  Document  approved  by  the  Coordinating  Committee  17  Oct  45 
and  by  SWNCC  206/9, 21  Jan  46) ; 81 


74  “SC”  is  the  designation  of  documents  circulated  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
Staff  Committee ;  for  information  on  that  body,  see  footnote  15,  p.  1118.  SC-106 
consists  of  the  directive  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  United  States  forces  of 
occupation  regarding  the  military  government  of  Germany,  April  26,  1945,  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State’s  memorandum  of  March  23,  1945,  on  which  the  above 
directive  was  based,  and  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State’s  memorandum  of  April  26, 
1945,  transmitting  the  directive  to  the  President  for  his  approval ;  for  texts,  see 
Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  m,  pp.  484,  471,  and  483,  respectively. 

75  Comments  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  April  26,  1945,  directive  cited 
in  footnote  74  above ;  for  text,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  iii,  p.  509. 

76  September  10,  1945,  not  printed. 

77  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  23,  1945,  pp.  423-427. 

774  Brackets  appear  in  the  source  text. 

78  SWNCC  244,  June  5, 1946,  not  printed. 

70  None  printed. 

80  A  predecessor  of  the  Policy  Committee  on  Arms  and  Armaments  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

81  Not  printed. 

82  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  February  10,  1946,  p.  218. 

84  See  the  Summary  of  Action  of  the  184th  Meeting  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
Staff  Committee,  February  5, 1946,  p.  1141. 
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10.  The  creation  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as  part  of  a 
program  to  seek  world  agreement  on  means  for  preventing  the  destruc¬ 
tive  use  of  atomic  energy  (Joint  US-UK  Declaration  15  Nov  45  and 
the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission).86 

POLICY  PROBLEMS 

Policy  problems  relating  to  arms  control  which  are  now  facing  the 
Department  can  be  divided  into  two  groups:  (a) those  arising  directly 
from  the  liquidation  of  the  war;  and  (b)  those  emerging  in  the  post¬ 
war  world. 

LIQUIDATION  OF  THE  WAR 

The  first  includes  the  disarmament  and  industrial  demilitarization 
of  former  enemy  states  and  the  disposal  of  captured  materiel  and 
Allied  surplus  military  equipment.  The  principal  remaining  problems 
in  this  area  for  which  no  clear  policy  has  been  developed  are : 

1.  The  size  of  military  establishments  to  be  allowed  to  Italy  and 
the  satellite  powers ; 

2.  Final  questions  on  the  de-industrialization  of  Germany,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  disposition  of  the  Ruhr  and  Rhineland ;  and 

3.  The  possibility  that  another  Allied  power  might  seek  to  dispose 
of  surplus  military  equipment  to  some  third  state,  especially  in  Latin 
America. 

LIMITATION  OF  ARMS 

The  second  group  of  policy  problems  includes:  ( a )  the  limitation 
and  concerted  reduction  of  military  establishments  throughout  the 
world;  and  (b)  the  control  of  future  international  arms  traffic.  On 
the  question  of  arms  limitation,  our  existing  policy  is  extremely  gen¬ 
eral  and  leaves  most  of  the  specific  problems  to  be  decided.  The  De¬ 
partment  should  formulate  its  position  on  such  questions  as : 

1.  Whether  we  should  take  the  lead  in  an  effort  to  achieve  interna¬ 
tional  arms  limitation ; 

2.  The  extent  of  multilateral  disarmament  which  we  should  be  pre- 
pared  to  propose,  support  or  accept ; 

3.  The  relation  of  our  announced  general  policy  of  favoring  dis¬ 
armament  to  existing  programs  for  military  assistance  to  certain  other 
states  (especially  China,  France  and  Turkey)  ; 

4.  The  relation  of  our  national  security  program  to  the  same  over¬ 
all  policy  objective  (See  SC-169b,  Action  of  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Statement  of  United  States  Military  Policy') ; 87  and 

5.  The  military  use  of  atomic  energy. 

CONTROL  OF  ARMS  TRAFFIC 

At  present  there  is  no  stated  policy  on  the  control  of  international 
arms  traffic ;  but  recommendations  for  an  interim  agreement  on  arms 

86  Department  of  State  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  (TIAS) 
No.  1504,  or  60  Stat.  (pt.  2),  1479. 

87  Post,  p.  1123. 
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traffic  are  pending  before  the  Working  Committee  on  Arms  Control, 
and  the  Department  has  referred  our  policy  of  military  cooperation 
with  the  other  American  republics  to  SWNCC  for  thorough  review. 
The  whole  problem  of  control  of  arms  traffic  is  particularly  acute  for 
this  country  because  the  chief  market  for  such  trade  is  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  Specific  problems  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  near  future  are : 

1.  The  interim  agreement  on  arms  traffic ; 

2.  The  relation  of  our  military  assistance  program  for  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  to  our  general  policy  objectives ; 

3.  The  practicality  of  closing  the  Latin  American  market  by  other 
means  than  the  program  for  the  standardization  of  Latin  American 
arms  on  American  models. 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  United  States  Representatives  on  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

top  secret  [New  York,]  7  June  1946. 

USMS  334  CCAE 

Subject :  Visit  to  Office  of  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch. 

1.  At  1030  hours  on  6  June 

General  Kenney  88 
Admiral  Turner  89 
Lt.  General  Ridgway 90 
Rear  Admiral  Ballentine91 
Colonel  Gilmer 92 

called  at  the  Office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Control  Com¬ 
mission  93  on  the  64th  floor  of  the  Empire  State  Building. 

2.  The  members  of  the  Atomic  Control  Commission  present  were: 

Mr.  Bernard  Baruch,  Chairman 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Tolman,  Scientist 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Eberstadt,  Adviser 

Mr.  Fred  Searls,  Jr.,  Adviser 

Mr.  John  Parks  Davis,  Executive  [Officer] 

3.  No  representatives  of  the  State  Department  were  present. 


68  Gen.  George  C.  Kenney,  United  States  Representative  on  the  Military  Staff 
Committee. 

68  Adm.  Richmond  K.  Turner,  United  States  Representative  on  the  Military 
Staff  Committee. 

90  Lt.  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  United  States  Representative  on  the  Military 
Staff  Committee. 

81  Rear  Adm.  J.  J.  Ballentine,  Member  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Military  Staff  Committee. 

83  Col.  Dan  Gilmer,  Adviser,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Military  Staff 
Committee. 

83  The  organization  under  reference  is  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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4.  It  was  explained  to  Mr.  Baruch  that  the  US  MSC  Representa¬ 
tives  had  made  the  visit  in  order  to  become  acquainted  and  to  offer 
assistance. 

5.  Mr.  Baruch  indicated  that  he  had  taken  the  job  but  that  a  clear 
piece  of  paper  had  not  been  given  him ;  that  there  were  many  reserva¬ 
tions  already  indicated  such  as  the  Acheson  Report,  the  personal 
thoughts  of  President  Truman,  those  of  Mr.  King  (Canada) ,  and  those 
of  Mr.  Attlee  (Great  Britain).  He  mentioned  also  that  Mr.  Stassen®4 
and  a  Mr.  Woodward  of  Oxford  University  had  propounded  certain 
theories  on  this  subject. 

6.  The  matter  of  a  treaty  was  discussed  in  considerable  detail.  Men¬ 
tion  was  made  that  such  treaty  would  cause  a  profound  change  on  our 
entire  governmental  structure,  the  power  of  Congress  and  also  the 
government  structure  of  all  nations  as  well. 

7.  Mr.  Baruch  stated  that  he  was  struck  by  General  Arnold’s 95  ex¬ 
position  on  a  series  of  bases  around  the  world.  Here  he  mentioned  that 
our  methods  of  offense  and  defense  would  be  changed  drastically  now 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  atomic  bomb. 

8.  Mention  was  made  by  Mr.  Searls  of  the  possibility  of  establish¬ 
ing  bases  of  strategic  readiness  with  stock  piles  of  four  to  six  bombs 
at  specific  locations  over  the  world ;  that  base  commanders  could  have 
sealed  orders.  It  was  pointed  out  (1)  that  with  different  nationalities 
under  the  security  force  it  would  be  difficult  to  expect  them  to  par¬ 
ticipate  against  their  own  countries,  and  (2)  that  the  United  States 
would  not  desire  to  have  foreign  powers  near  the  United  States  with 
atomic  bombs  at  their  disposal  to  drop  on  us  without  notice. 

9.  Mr.  Baruch  said,  “It  will  be  too  late,  if  something  is  not  done 
by  prior  agreement  outside  the  Security  Council  on  such  happenings. 
The  need  is  so  great  that  we  must  re-examine  every  possibility  for  an 
international  authority.  If  it  can’t  be  done  the  whole  argument  (for 
an  international  Atomic  Authority)  is  no  good.” 

10.  Mr.  Baruch  stated  that  he  proposed  to  be  very  frank  with  the 
President  on  this  matter;  that  he  felt  “dreadfully  hobbled.” 

11.  Mr.  Baruch  felt  that  the  military  should  be  warned  on  the 
great  implications  of  the  atomic  matter  and  that  he  would  like  to 
get  the  J.C.S.  answer  “before  the  President  approves  the  proposal.” 

12.  The  following  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Eberstadt :  “Can  we 
do  anything  worth  while  or  is  what  ever  we  do  worthless.”  He  felt 
that  the  elimination  of  bombs  was  not  in  itself  important. 

13.  General  Kenney  pointed  out  the  difficulties  we  were  having  in 


94  Harold  E.  Stassen,  former  Governor  of  Minnesota ;  Member,  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  1945. 

05  General  of  the  Army  Henry  H.  Arnold,  Commanding  General,  Army  Air 
Forces,  1942-March  1946. 
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the  MSC;  that  the  J.C.S.  of  no  nation  agree;  that  the  policies  must 
stem  from  the  politicos  before  the  military  can  operate. 

14.  Mr.  Baruch  stated  that  he  did  not  want  to  offer  anything  that 
the  Army  or  the  Navy  does  not  consider  feasible;  that  the  safety 
factor  of  from  three  months  to  one  year,  now  estimated  by  the  sci¬ 
entists  under  a  strict  method  of  inspection,  would  diminish  rapidly. 

15.  Mr.  Baruch  stated  that  a  warning  by  itself  was  not  “worth  a 
damn.” 

16.  Mention  was  made  that  General  Groves  had  “consented  to  the 
Acheson  Report.” 

17.  Mr.  Baruch  stated  that  if  Atomic  Control  could  not  be  made  an 
international  matter  that  it  (a  treaty)  would  not  be  worth  “ten  cents”; 
that  if  we  did  have  international  control  that  it  would  mean  “an 
immediate  and  drastic  transformation  of  our  form  of  government.” 

18.  Mr.  Eberstadt  offered  three  possibilities : 

a.  Effective  world  control  of  war  (counter-part  of  our  own  Federal 
Government) . 

b.  Warning  approach  implemented  by  prompt  action. 

g.  W arning  approach  without  prompt  action. 

19.  There  was  considerable  discussion  of  these  three  approaches. 
Some  felt  that  if  the  bomb  was  eliminated  war  would  be  eliminated. 

20.  Admiral  Turner  stated  as  a  personal  opinion  that  he  believed 
it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  agreement  at  present  on  an  over-all 
sovereign  world  government  having  an  International  Army  con¬ 
stantly  ready,  and  believed  any  such  proposal  would  involve  a  very 
prolonged  debate.  He  felt  that  about  all  that  should  now  be  proposed 
(and  referred  to  world  action  on  Chemical  Warfare  for  an  analogy) 
would  be  an  agreement  to : 

a.  Seek  renunciation  by  all  nations  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  in 
warfare,  except  in  retaliation  for  the  improper  use  of  atomic  bombs. 

b.  Agreement  among  all  nations  to  accept  international  supervision 
of  atomic  energy,  approximately  along  the  lines  of  the  Acheson 
Report. 

c.  Confine  to  the  Big  Five  alone  punitive  action  in  case  anyone  vio¬ 
lates  agreement.  Such  punitive  action  would  be  taken  after  “consulta¬ 
tion”  among  the  Big  Five. 

d.  It  would  be  necessary  also  to  agree  that  the  veto  power  would  be 
relinquished  in  deciding  on  such  action. 

21.  It  was  made  quite  clear  to  the  Baruch  group  that : 

a.  We  in  the  MSC  were  discussing  these  matters  among  ourselves, 
but  cannot  give  effective  advice  without  going  to  the  J.C.S.  We,  of 
course,  cannot  discuss  this  matter  with  representatives  of  the  other  na¬ 
tions  until  so  instructed  by  the  J.C.S.  (Mr.  Searls  has  gained  the  im¬ 
pression  that  nothing  is  being  done.) 
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b.  General  Ridgway  gave  his  personal  opinion  (and  General  Ken¬ 
ney  and  Admiral  Turner  concurred)  that  of  course  there  should  be 
a  penalty  clause — sanctions  for  violations  of  agreements. 

c.  General  Ridgway  made  it  clear  that  military  men  agree  that  a 
plan  is  needed,  however  improbable  we  think  the  success  of  it  might  be. 
That  as  far  as  we  know  to  date  no  such  plan  exists. 

d.  General  Ridgway  made  it  clear  to  the  Baruch  group  that  “we 
withhold  nothing”  from  them. 


The  meeting  ended  at  1220  hours. 


Denys  W.  Knoll 
Secretary 


501.BC  Atomic/6-746 

Memorandum  by  President  Truman  to  the  United  States 
Representative  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (Baruch)96 

CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  June  7,  1946. 

Memorandum  for  Mr.  Baruch  :  Because  you  requested  it  I  herewith 
attach  a  statement  of  the  United  States  policy  with  reference  to  atomic 
energy.  This  statement  is  solely  for  your  guidance  in  your  deliberations 
as  the  Representative  of  the  United  States  on  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  statement  is  general  in  character  because  I  want  you  to  have 
authority  to  exercise  your  judgment  as  to  the  method  by  which  the 
stated  objectives  can  be  accomplished. 

If  as  negotiations  progress  you  conclude  that  there  should  be 
changes  in  this  statement  of  policy,  I  will  expect  you  to  advise  me  and 
to  frankly  give  me  your  views. 

I  know  that  you  will  keep  me  advised  as  to  the  negotiations.  How¬ 
ever,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  relying  upon  you  to  exercise  your 
own  discretion  in  those  negotiations,  subject  only  to  the  general  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  attached,  unless  you  should  receive  from  me  through 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  further  statement  of  policy. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


[Annex] 

June  7,  1946. 


Statement  of  United  States  Policy97 

The  proposals  in  this  paper,  put  forth  as  a  basis  of  discussion,  grow 
out  of  three  basic  conclusions : 


98  The  President  approved  the  enclosure  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Baruch  and 
Secretary  Byrnes  on  June  7.  He  dictated  the  covering  memorandum  to  formalize 
his  approval.  (Hewlett  and  Anderson,  p.  574) 

In  the  source  text,  the  President’s  initials  appear  opposite  most  paragraphs. 
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1.  It  is  believed  that  an  international  agreement  leaving  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  atomic  energy  in  national  hands,  subject  to  an  obligation 
not  to  develop  atomic  energy  for  war  purposes  and  relying  solely  on 
an  international  inspection  system  to  detect  evasions,  will  not  provide 
adequate  security  and  indeed  may  be  a  source  of  insecurity. 

2.  It  is  believed 

(«)  That  a  treaty  merely  outlawing  possession  or  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb  would  not  be  an  effective  fulfillment  of  the  directions  under 
which  the  Commission  is  to  proceed ;  therefore,  that  an  international 
atomic  development  authority  be  set  up,  with  adequate  powers ; 

(b)  That  in  connection  with  the  greatest  safeguards  which  can  be 
established  through  a  competent  international  authority  in  this  field, 
there  should  be  a  clear  statement  of  the  consequences  of  violations  of 
the  system  of  control,  including  definitions  of  the  acts  which  would 
constitute  such  violations  and  the  penalties  and  concerted  action  which 
would  follow  such  violations ; 

(c)  That  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  plan  should  be  that  when  the 
system  of  control  is  fully  in  operation  there  would  be  no  stockpiles 
of  bombs  in  existence ; 

(d)  That  the  plan  might  also  include  a  parallel  statement  as  to  a 
system  of  control  for  biological  warfare.98 

3.  It  is  further  believed  that  the  aim  of  preventing  atomic  warfare 
can  only  be  achieved  by  entrusting  to  an  international  organization 

(a)  Managerial  control  of  all  atomic  energy  activities  intrinsically 
dangerous  to  world  security ; 

(b)  Power  to  control,  inspect,  and  license  all  other  activities  and 
stages. 

If  an  international  agency  is  given  sole  responsibility  for  the  dan¬ 
gerous  activities,  leaving  the  non-dangerous  open  to  nations  and  their 
citizens  and  if  the  international  agency  is  given  and  carries  forward 
affirmative  development  responsibility,  furthering  among  other  things 
the  beneficial  uses  of  atomic  energy  and  enabling  itself  to  comprehend 
and  therefore  detect  the  misuse  of  atomic  energy,  these  afford  the  best 
prospect  of  security. 

For  purposes  of  discussion,  the  following  measures  are  proposed 
as  representing  the  fundamental  features  of  a  plan  which  would  give 
effect  to  the  conclusions  just  stated.  In  this  paper  the  proposed  interna¬ 
tional  agency  is  referred  to  as  the  Atomic  Development  Authority. 

1.  General — The  Atomic  Development  Authority  should  seek  to  set 
up  a  thorough  plan  of  control  through  various  forms  of  ownership , 
dominion ,  licenses ,  operation ,  inspection ,  research  and  management  by 
competent  personnel. 

It  is  believed  that  the  plan  of  control  in  all  its  aspects  must  be  ade¬ 
quate  not  only  in  concept — a  combination  of  responsibility  for  devel- 


88  Opposite  this  sub-paragraph,  the  President  placed  a  check  mark  rather  than 
his  initials. 
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opments  as  well  as  control — but  in  type  of  organization  and  in  choice 
of  personnel  to  guarantee  the  most  effective  control  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  security  of  the  nations. 

2.  Raw  Materials — The  Atomic  Development  Authority  when  set 
up  should  have  as  one  of  its  earliest  purposes  to  bring  under  its  com¬ 
plete  dominion  world  supplies  of  uranium  and  thorium.  The  precise 
pattern  of  control  for  various  types  of  deposits  of  such  materials  will 
have  to  depend  upon  the  geological,  mining,  refining,  and  economic 
facts  involved  in  different  situations. 

The  Authority  should  conduct  continuous  surveys  so  that  it  will 
have  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  world  geology  of  uranium 
and  thorium.  The  agency  should  also  constantly  investigate  new 
methods  for  recovering  these  materials  where  they  occur  in  small 
quantities  so  that  as  their  recovery  from  such  sources  becomes  prac¬ 
tical,  means  of  control  can  be  devised. 

3.  Primary  Production  Plants — The  Atomic  Development  Author¬ 
ity  should  exercise  complete  managerial  control  of  the  production  of 
fissionable  materials.  This  means  that  it  should  control  and  operate  all 
plants  producing  fissionable  materials  in  dangerous  quantities  and  own 
and  control  the  product  of  these  plants. 

4.  Atomic  Explosives — The  Authority  should  be  given  exclusive 
authority  to  conduct  research  in  the  field  of  atomic  explosives.  Re¬ 
search  activities  in  the  field  of  atomic  explosives  are  essential  in  order 
that  the  Authority  may  keep  in  the  forefront  of  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy  and  fulfill  the  objective  of  preventing  illicit 
manufacture  of  bombs.  Only  by  preserving  its  position  as  the  best 
informed  agency  will  the  Authority  be  able  to  tell  where  the  line 
between  the  intrinsically  dangerous  and  the  non-dangerous  should  be 
drawn.  If  it  turns  out  at  some  time  in  the  future,  as  a  result  of  new 
discoveries,  that  other  materials  or  other  processes  lend  themselves  to 
dangerous  atomic  developments,  it  is  important  that  the  Authority 
should  be  the  first  to  know.  At  that  time  measures  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  safeguards. 

5.  Strategic  Distribution  of  Activities  and  Materials — The  activities 
entrusted  exclusively  to  the  Authority  because  they  are  intrinsically 
dangerous  to  security  should  be  distributed  throughout  the  world. 
Similarly,  stockpiles  of  raw  materials  and  fissionable  materials  should 
not  be  centralized. 

6.  N on-Dangerous  Activities — Atomic  research  (except  in  explo¬ 
sives)  ,  the  use  of  research  reactors,  the  production  of  radioactive  trac¬ 
ers  by  means  of  non-dangerous  reactors,  the  use  of  such  tracers,  and 
to  some  extent  the  production  of  power  should  be  open  to  nations  and 
their  citizens  under  reasonable  licensing  arrangements  from  the  Au- 
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thority.  Denatured  materials  necessary  for  these  activities  should  be 
furnished,  under  lease  or  other  suitable  arrangement  by  the  Atomic 
Development  Authority. 

It  should  be  an  essential  function  of  the  Atomic  Development 
Authority  to  promote  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  peace-time 
benefits  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  atomic  energy. 

It  is  necessary  at  all  times  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for 
promoting  decentralized  and  diversified  national  and  private  develop¬ 
ments  and  of  avoiding  unnecessary  concentration  of  functions  in  the 
Authority.  It  should,  therefore,  be  a  primary  function  of  the  Author-* 
ity  to  encourage  developments  by  nations  and  private  enterprise  in  the 
broad  field  of  non-dangerous  activities. 

7.  Definition  of  Dangerous  and  N on-Dangerous  Activities — Al¬ 
though  a  reasonable  dividing  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  dangerous 
and  the  non-dangerous,  it  is  not  hard  and  fast.  Machinery  should, 
therefore,  be  provided  to  assure  constant  examination  and  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  the  question,  and  to  permit  revision  of  the  dividing  line  as 
changing  conditions  and  new  discoveries  may  require. 

7 (a)  Any  plant  dealing  with  uranium  or  thorium  after  it  once 
reaches  the  potential  of  dangerous  use  must  be  not  only  subject  to  the 
most  rigorous  and  competent  inspection  by  the  international  Authority, 
but  its  actual  operation  shall  be  under  the  management,  supervision 
and  control  of  the  international  Authority. 

8.  Inspection  Activities — By  assigning  intrinsically  dangerous  ac¬ 
tivities  exclusively  to  management  by  the  Atomic  Development  Au¬ 
thority,  the  difficulties  of  inspection  are  thereby  reduced  to  manageable 
proportions.  For  if  the  Atomic  Development  Authority  is  the  only 
agency  which  may  lawfully  conduct  the  dangerous  activities  in  the 
field  of  raw  materials,  primary  production  plants,  and  research  in 
explosives,  then  visible  operation  by  others  than  the  Authority  will 
constitute  a  danger  signal. 

The  plan  does  not  contemplate  any  systematic  or  large-scale  in¬ 
spection  procedures  covering  the  whole  of  industry.  The  delegation 
of  authority  for  making  inspections  will  have  to  be  carefully  drawn 
so  that  the  inspection  may  be  adequate  for  the  needs  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Authority  and  yet  not  go  beyond  this  point.  Many  of  the 
inspection  activities  of  the  Authority  should  grow  out  of  and  be 
incidental  to  its  other  functions.  An  important  measure  of  inspection 
will  be  those  associated  with  the  tight  control  of  raw  materials,  for 
this  is  one  of  the  keystones  of  the  plan.  The  continuing  activities  of 
prospecting,  survey  and  research  in  relation  to  raw  materials  will  be 
designed  not  only  to  serve  the  affirmative  development  functions  of 
the  agency  but  also  to  assure  that  no  surreptitious  operations  are  con- 
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ducted  ill  the  raw  materials  field  by  nations  or  their  citizens.  Inspec¬ 
tion  will  also  occur  in  connection  with  the  licensing  functions  of  the 
Authority.  Finally,  a  means  should  be  provided  to  enable  the  inter¬ 
national  organization  to  make  special  “spot”  investigations  of  any 
suspicious  national  or  private  activities. 

9.  Personnel — The  personnel  of  the  Atomic  Development  Author¬ 
ity  should  be  recruited  on  a  basis  of  proven  competence  but  also  so 
far  as  possible  on  an  international  basis,  giving  much  weight  to  geo¬ 
graphical  and  national  distribution.  Although  the  problem  of  recruit¬ 
ment  of  the  high-quality  personnel  required  for  the  top  executive 
and  technical  positions  will  be  difficult,  it  will  certainly  be  far  less 
difficult  than  the  recruitment  of  the  similarly  high-quality  personnel 
that  would  be  necessary  for  any  purely  policing  organization. 

10.  Negotiation  Stage — The  first  step  in  the  creation  of  the  system 
of  control  is  the  spelling  out  in  comprehensive  terms  of  the  functions, 
responsibilities,  authority,  and  limitations  of  the  Atomic  Development 
Authority.  Once  a  Charter  for  the  agency  has  been  written,  and 
adopted,  the  Authority  and  the  system  of  control  for  which  it  will  be 
responsible  will  require  time  to  become  fully  organized  and  effective." 
The  plan  of  control  will  therefore  have  to  come  into  effect  in  succes¬ 
sive  stages.  These  should  be  specifically  fixed  in  the  Charter  or  means 
should  be  otherwise  set  forth  in  the  Charter  for  transitions  from  one 
stage  to  another,  as  contemplated  in  the  resolution  of  the  U.N.  Assem¬ 
bly  which  created  this  Commission. 

11.  Disclosures — In  the  deliberations  of  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mission  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to 
make  available  the  information  essential  to  a  reasonable  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  proposals  which  it  advocates.  Further  disclosures  must  be 
dependent,  in  the  interests  of  all,  upon  the  effective  ratification  of  this 
treaty.  If  and  when  the  Authority  is  actually  created,  the  United  States 
must  then  also  be  prepared  to  make  available  other  information  essen¬ 
tial  to  that  organization  for  the  performance  of  its  functions.  And  as 
the  successive  stages  of  international  control  are  reached,  the  United 
States  must  further  be  prepared  to  yield,  to  the  extent  required  by  each 
stage,  national  control  of  activities  in  this  field  to  the  international 
agency. 

12.  International  C ontrol—TYiere,  will  be  questions  about  the  extent 
of  control  allowed  to  national  bodies,  should  an  international  body  be 
established  and  in  this  respect,  it  is  believed  that  any  control  by  an 
atomic  energy  authority  set  up  by  any  state  should  to  the  extent  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  effective  operation  of  the  international  control  system  be 


m  At  this  point  the  President  made  the  marginal  comment :  “most  important.” 
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subordinate  to  direction  and  absolute  dominion  on  the  part  of  the  inter¬ 
national  authority.  It  will  readily  be  seen  at  this  time  that  this  is  not 
an  endorsement  or  disapproval  of  the  creation  of  national  authorities, 
or  a  definition  of  their  jurisdiction.  This  problem  will  be  before  the 
Commission  and  it  should  deal  with  a  clear  separation  of  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  such  state  authorities  if  such  are  included  in  any 
plan,  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  possible  conflicts  of  jurisdiction.1 

Harrt  S.  Truman 


S11.2423/6-S46 

Memorandum  of  C onversation,  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

tor  secret  [Washington,]  June  8,  1946. 

Participants:  British  Ambassador,  Lord  Inverchapel; 

Canadian  Ambassador,  Mr.  Lester  B.  Pearson ; 

Secretary  Byrnes 

I  asked  the  British  and  Canadian  Ambassadors  to  call  at  my  office 
this  morning,  so  that  I  might  present  to  them  a  statement  of  United 
States  policy  with  reference  to  atomic  energy. 

Using  the  President’s  memorandum  of  June  7  2  as  a  basis,  I  explained 
the  plan  fully  and  in  some  detail. 

I  told  the  Ambassadors  that  Mr.  Baruch  would  get  in  touch  with 
Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  and  General  MacNaughton  (Canadian  repre¬ 
sentative)3  the  early  part  of  next  week  to  discuss  the  plan,  at  which 
time  their  two  representatives  might  wish  to  present  their  views  and 
submit  any  plans  which  they  might  have  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

The  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
{Leahy)  to  the  United  States  Representative  on  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  ( Baruch ) 

Washington,  11  June  1946. 
Dear  Mr.  Baruch:  Thank  you  for  the  compliment  contained  in 
your  request  for  advice  in  the  problem  faced  by  you  in  obtaining  a 

1  The  President  wrote  the  following  above  his  signature :  “Above  general  prin¬ 
ciples  approved  June  7,  1946.” 

2  Supra. 

3  Gen.  Andrew  G.  L.  McNaughton,  Canadian  Representative  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 
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treaty  that  will  be  effective  in  preventing  the  employment  of  atomic 
bombs  in  war.4 

I  realize  that  the  difficulties  before  you  must  appear  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  and  I  believe  that  from  a  military  point  of  view  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  National  Defense  of  the  United  States,  the  only 
practicable  line  of  approach  is  to  endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  United 
Nations  an  agreement  that  the  employment  of  atomic  bombs  in  war 
is  outlawed  except  when  authorized  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Security 
Council  in  retaliation  for  an  unlawful  use  of  atomic  bombs. 

Acceptance  by  the  United  Nations  of  the  use  of  atomic  bombs  in 
retaliation  when  authorized  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  involves  a  repeal  of  the  “veto”  provision  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  on  this  one  particular  problem. 

Difficulty  in  obtaining  agreement  on  such  a  repeal  is  foreseen.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  most  aggressive  nations  that  can  now  be  foreseen 
would  hesitate  long  before  becoming  outlaws  under  such  a  world 
statute  as  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  by  the  use  of  atomic 
bombs  in  war  with  a  practically  certain  retaliation  in  kind  by  a 
majority  of  the  United  Nations  of  the  world. 

The  present  advantage  held  by  the  English  speaking  world  through 
possession  of  atomic  bombs  should  be  advantageous  in  negotiating 
with  our  former  enemies  treaties  that  are  designed  to  preserve  world 
peace. 

It  therefore  appears  apparent  that  the  United  States  should  not 
enter  into  a  treaty  that  would  limit  our  possibilities  of  producing 
atomic  bombs  until : 

1.  Treaties  of  peace  with  our  former  enemies  are  ratified  by  the 
Allied  Nations. 

2.  Effective  and  workable  methods  of  inspection  and  control  of 
manufacture  are  developed,  tested,  and  found  effective. 

The  only  promising  means  of  creating  in  the  minds  of  all  men  a  de¬ 
sire  to  comply  with  such  a  treaty  is  through  fear  of  punishment  for  its 
violation. 

Automatic  and  certain  punishment  for  violation  of  the  treaty  must 
be  within  the  authority  of  a  majority  vote  of  the  Security  Council. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  short  cut  to  the  elimination  of  war  that  appears 

4  Mr.  Baruch  had  solicited  the  views  of  Generals  Eisenhower,  Spaatz, 
MacArthur,  and  McNarney,  and  Admirals  Leahy,  Nimitz,  and  King  in  letters  of 
May  24.  He  had  requested  suggestions  on  not  only  international  control  of  atomic 
energy,  but  also  as  to  how  war  itself  could  be  outlawed.  The  Baruch  letters  and 
replies  from  those  mentioned  above  with  the  exception  of  General  MacArthur 
exist  in  the  Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files.  The  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  received  additional  military  guidances 
the  form  of  a  memorandum  by  General  Groves  dated  January  2, 1946,  “Our  Army 
of  the  Future — As  Influenced  by  Atomic  Weapons,”  which  General  Groves  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Hancock  on  June  10;  for  text,  see  p.  1197. 
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•to  be  an  intermittent  acute  disease  with  which  the  human  animal  has 
been  afflicted  since  his  appearance  upon  the  earth. 

Widespread  education  in  the  material  advantages  of  peace,  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  horrors  of  war,  convincing  assurances  that  net  losses  in 
war  are  shared  by  the  victor  and  the  vanquished  and  that  there  can  be 
no  profit  to  anybody  in  an  international  war  spread  to  all  people  of  all 
nations  by  every  possible  means  of  modern  methods  of  communication, 
and  with  world  approval  through  the  United  Nations,  might  incline 
even  the  “have  not”  peoples  toward  our  desire  to  keep  the  peace  be¬ 
tween  nations  and  induce  those  people  that  already  have  more  than 
their  just  share  to  meticulously  avoid  interfering  with  the  governments 
of  other  nations. 

I  realize  fully  that  these  brief  observations  of  mine  based  on  mili¬ 
tary  considerations  of  the  national  defense  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  my  principal  interest,  will  be  of  very  little  assistance  to  you  in  the 
solution  of  your  most  difficult  problem,  but  they  are  the  best  reply 
that  I  can  make  to  your  inquiries. 

With  expressions  of  high  regard,  I  remain  always 

Most  sincerely,  William  D.  Leaht 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Nimitz)  to  the  United  States 
Representative  on  the  Atomic  Energy  C ommission  ( Baruch ) 

CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  11  Julie  1946. 

Dear  Mr.  Baruch  :  I  will  attempt  to  give  you  briefly  my  views  con¬ 
cerning  the  atomic  bomb.  The  fundamental  objective  is  to  outlaw  the 
bomb  and  prevent  its  use. 

The  only  course  which  now  appears  to  offer  real  prospect  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  objective  is  through  a  program  which  by  stages  will  attain 
international  control  of  the  mining  and  reduction  of  uranium  and 
thorium  ores,  the  distribution  of  the  metals,  and  the  production  and 
use  of  fissionable  matter  together  with  completely  effective  interna¬ 
tional  inspection  to  assure  compliance  with  the  control  agreement. 
This  program,  to  be  fully  effective,  should ultimately  include  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  the  possession  of  atomic  bombs  by  any  individual  nation. 

The  United  States  is  now  in  a  position  of  advantage  with  respect 
to  the  atomic  bomb.  We  should  exploit  that  advantage  to  assist  in  the 
early  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  peace  and  should  relinquish  it 
no  more  rapidly  than  is  justified  by  the  proven  development  of  agreed 
controls.  It  will  be  desirable  for  international  agreements  concerning 
the  atomic  bomb  to  follow  the  European  peace  treaties  and  definitely 
to  precede  the  time  when  other  countries  could  have  atomic  bombs. 
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No  plan  of  peacetime  control  will  surely  prevent  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons  in  a  prolonged  war.  However,  a  plan  which  prevents  the 
possession  of  atomic  bombs  by  individual  nations  will  prevent  their 
use  in  a  surprise  attack. 

The  problem  of  punishment  for  violations  of  a  treaty  concerning 
atomic  warfare  is  difficult.  I  have  grave  misgivings  about  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  any  international  agreement  to  take  concerted  action,  and  I 
urge  that  no  program  be  adopted  which  places  major  reliance  on  one. 
I  feel  that  despite  the  sincerity  with  which  all  parties  might  enter 
into  any  such  agreement,  the  formation  of  blocs  or  coalitions,  particu¬ 
larly  around  powerful  nations,  will  impair  or  destroy  the  will  and 
power  to  carry  it  out. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  prepared  now  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  for  automatic  punishment  of  other  nations  for 
acts  which  do  not  directly  concern  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  in  fact  insist  on  the  power  of  their 
elected  representatives  to  veto  the  deliberate  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  war.  I  do  believe  that  after  it  became  known  that  another 
nation  was  violating  the  treaty  and  preparing  to  use  atomic  weapons, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  could  then  be  induced  to  take  action. 

The  ideal  way  to  outlaw  the  bomb  would  be  to  outlaw  war  itself. 
In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  outlaw  war  or  to  dispense 
with  armaments  in  our  time.  It  will  probably  be  possible  to  outlaw 
atomic  bombs  long  before  we  could  succeed  in  outlawing  war.  The 
method  may  be  to  make  the  penalties  attendant  on  its  use  greatly 
outweigh  the  potential  advantages. 

I  can  offer  no  formula  for  surely  preventing  wars.  The  likelihood 
of  war  can  be  reduced  only  by  eliminating  conditions  which  breed 
wars.  The  likelihood  of  defeat  in  war  can  be  reduced  by  keeping  our 
own  country  sufficiently  strong  to  make  the  eventual  penalties  of 
attacking  us  severe,  obvious,  and  certain. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  C.  W.  Nimitz, 

Fleet  Admiral ,  U.  S.  Navy 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army  ( Eisenhower )  to  the 
United  States  Representative  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
( Baruch ) 

secret  Washington,  14  June  1946. 

Dear  Mr.  Baruch  :  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  agreed  that  their 
views  on  the  complex  questions  raised  in  your  letters  of  24  May  1946 
can  best  be  dealt  with  individually.  My  personal  views  follow. 
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General.  I  completely  agree  with  you  that  only  through  effective 
international  control  of  atomic  energy  can  we  hope  to  prevent  atomic 
war.  Arriving  at  the  methods  for  such  control  is,  of  course,  the  diffi¬ 
cult  task.  The  national  security  requires  that  those  methods  be  tested 
and  proven  before  the  U.S.  can  enter  any  international  agreement 
limiting  the  production  or  use  of  atomic  bombs. 

Approach  to  the  Problem.  The  procedures  outlined  in  the  Acheson 
report  appear  to  offer  the  most  practicable  initial  steps  towards  inter¬ 
national  control,  provided  that  in  the  step  by  step  accomplishment  of 
those  procedures,  the  U.S.  does  not  recede  from  its  position  of  advan¬ 
tage  faster  than  realistic  and  practical  reciprocal  concessions  are  made 
by  other  powerful  nations.  We  must  not  further  unbalance  against 
us  world  power  relationships. 

Inspection ,  the  First  Step.  An  essential  primary  step  is  to  establish, 
and  prove  in  operation,  a  system  of  free  and  complete  inspection.  We 
must  satisfy  ourselves  of  complete  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  other 
great  powers ;  their  past  and  current  policies  are  not  altogether  reas¬ 
suring.  In  this  connection,  as  I  understand  present  atomic  energy 
production  techniques,  no  system  of  inspection  can  be  expected  to 
guarantee  completely  against  the  construction  of  some  atomic  bombs. 

Preventive  Measures.  For  the  present,  I  am  sure  you  agree  that  there 
must  be  force  behind  any  system  for  preventing  aggression.  There 
must  exist  for  deterrent  purposes,  provisions  for  retaliation  in  the 
event  other  control  and  prevention  devices  should  fail.  Further,  the 
sanctions  employed  against  a  willful  aggressor  by  law-abiding  nations 
can  be  no  less  effective  in  character  than  the  weapons  the  aggressor 
nation  is  capable  of  using.  To  my  mind,  this  means,  for  the  present, 
that  to  prevent  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  there  must  exist  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  employing  atomic  weapons  against  the  recalcitrant. 

Decisive  Weapons  in  War.  Biological,  chemical,  and  other  as  yet 
unforeseen  weapons  may  prove  no  less  effective  than  the  atomic 
bomb,  and  even  less  susceptible  to  control.  Another  major  war  may 
see  the  use  of  such  destructive  weapons,  however  horrible,  including 
the  atomic  bomb.  The  problem  of  controlling,  and  finally  preventing, 
the  use  of  atomic  bombs  (and  other  decisive  weapons)  thus  becomes 
the  problem  of  preventing  war  itself. 

The  Dilemma.  If  we  enter  too  hurriedly  into  an  international  agree¬ 
ment  to  abolish  all  atomic  weapons,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  no  restraining  means  in  the  world  capable  of  effective 
action  if  a  great  power  violates  the  agreement.  Such  a  power  might, 
in  fact,  deliberately  avoid  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  and  embark  on 
aggression  with  other  equally  decisive  weapons.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  enter  into  agreements  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  atomic 
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weapons  under  international  control,  we  face  extraordinary  difficul¬ 
ties.  First,  in  providing  adequate  control  and  inspection  systems  and 
second,  the  possibility  that  the  national  leaders  of  a  totalitarian  state, 
possessing  a  supply  of  the  weapons,  might  choose  to  strike  first  rather 
than  to  compromise.  This  dilemma,  unless  other  approaches  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  come  to  hand,  must  be  solved  before  we  should  proceed  to  any 
treaty,  abolishing  atomic  weapons. 

Fundamental  National  Interest.  The  U.S.  should  be  party  to  no 
control  treaty  which  militates  against  our  vital  security  interests.  I 
have  touched  upon  aspects  of  this  scarcely  debatable  point.  However, 
the  fundamental  interest  and  security  of  the  American  people  is  bound 
up  with  a  solution  to  the  problem  you  face.  We  can  yield  much,  even 
certain  points  of  our  sovereignty,  to  reach  this  solution.  Whether  our 
people  could  be  brought  to  see  this  necessity  at  present  is  a  question. 
There  will  exist  practical  difficulties  in  keying  up  the  American  people 
to  accept  even  the  necessity  for  immediate  preventive  military  action 
with  conventional  weapons  in  case  an  aggressor  violates  measures  for 
inspection  and  control.  Historically,  in  the  face  of  threats  of  unmis¬ 
takable  import  and  seriousness,  our  practice  has  been  to  indulge  in 
wishful  thinking  rather  than  to  undertake  decisive  action. 

To  summarize: 

a.  The  existence  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  our  hands  is  a  deterrent,  in 
fact,  to  aggression  in  the  world.  We  cannot  at  this  time  limit  our 
capability  to  produce  or  use  this  weapon. 

b.  We  must  move,  by  steps,  toward  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  if  we  are  to  avoid  an  atomic  war.  The  Acheson  report  is  a 
practicable  suggestion  for  an  approach  to  such  control.  A  first  step  is 
to  prove  a  system  of  inspection. 

c.  Atomic  weapons  are  only  a  part  of  the  problem.  There  will  be 
other  equally  terrible  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  whole  problem 
must  be  solved  concurrently  with  the  problem  of  controlling  atomic 
energy.  To  control  atomic  weapons,  in  which  field  we  are  preeminent, 
without  provision  for  equally  adequate  control  of  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  can  seriously  endanger  our  national  security. 

I  will  continue  to  consider  this  problem  and  will  communicate  to 
you  any  ideas  which  might  assist  your  difficult  decisions. 

Sincerely,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


[At  the  First  Meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  at  Hunter  College,  The  Bronx,  New  York,  June  14,  Mr.  Baruch 
presented  the  United  States  proposal  for  the  international  control  of 
atomic  energy.  The  U.S.  plan  provided  for  the  creation  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Development  Authority  to  which  all  phases  of  atomic 
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energy  development  and  control  were  to  be  entrusted.  For  the  text  of 
Mr.  Baruch’s  statement,  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission ,  First  Year ,  Plenary  Meetings  (hereafter 
cited  as  AEG  (I) ,  Plenary ),  pages  4-14  or  Department  of  State  Bul¬ 
letin,  June  23,  1946,  pages  1057-1062.  A  complete  set  of  the  records  of 
the  AEC  and  its  committees  and  subcommittees  is  located  in  the  files 
of  the  Office  of  International  Organization  Affairs,  Department  of 
State.  For  an  account  of  negotiations  in  the  AEC  in  1946,  see  Hewlett 
and  Anderson,  pages  576-619.] 


501. BC  Atomic/6-2746 

Memorandum  ~by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Eastern  European  Af¬ 
fairs  ( Thompson )  to  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  European 
Affairs  ( Dickerson ) 


[Washington,]  June  27, 1946. 

Ambassador  Smith’s  view  as  reported  in  his  telegram  2013,  June  27 
[£6‘]  ,5  that  basic  issue  in  the  atomic  control  question  is  that  of  inspec¬ 
tion  is  certainly  correct.  If  his  proposal  that  we  state  we  are  prepared 
to  discuss  regulation  and  control  of  all  weapons  of  war  would  in  fact 
recapture  moral  ascendancy  for  us  and  re-emphasize  the  basic  issue 
of  inspection,  then  it  might  be  worth  trying.  I  feel  obliged  to  point  out, 
however,  that  such  a  move  might  have  the  opposite  effect  and  obscure 
the  issue. 

So  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  I  fear  that  they  would  in¬ 
terpret  such  a  move  as  indicating  that  our  basic  motive  in  our  atomic 
control  proposal  is  to  break  down  the  present  “closed  shop”  system 
upon  which  the  Soviet  Union  operates.  Also,  by  getting  involved  in  a 
discussion  of  this  wider  field  of  control,  they  may  be  able  to  detract 
attention  from  the  essential  matter  of  atomic  control.  The  Russians 
are  probably  not  concerned  about  our  basic  military  establishment  as 
they  will  always  tend  to  maintain  a  larger  standing  army  than  our  own. 

Llewellyn  E.  Thompson 


5  Telegram  2013  is  printed  in  vol.  vi,  p.  766.  Ambassador  Smith  feared  that 
Gromyko’s  remarks  at  the  2nd  Meeting  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
June  19,  had  had  the  effect  of  seizing  the  initiative  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  Representative  had  proposed  an  international  convention  prohibiting  the 
production,  possession,  and  use  of  atomic  weapons.  The  Soviet  proposal  made  no 
provision  for  international  control  of  atomic  energy,  inspection,  or  penalties  in 
the  event  of  violation.  For  the  text  of  Gromyko’s  statement,  see  AFC  (I)  Ple¬ 
nary,  pp.  23-30,  or  Department  of  State,  Documents  on  Disarmament  1945-1959, 
vol.  i,  pp.  17-24.  The  Ambassador  suggested  that  the  United  States  recapture  lead¬ 
ership  by  re-emphasizing  the  issue  of  inspection  and  stating  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  discuss  the  regulation  and  control  of  all  weapons. 
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601. BC  Atomic/ 6-2746 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  James  E.  Doyle ,  Assistant  to  the  Counselor 
(Cohen) :  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Acheson)  7 8 

[Washington,]  June  27, 1946. 

I  think  the  most  important  thing  by  far  is  that  the  current  negotia¬ 
tions  on  the  UN  Atomic  Energy  Commission  should  be  held  strictly  to 
exploring  the  nature  of  the  problem  of  the  control  of  atomic  energy. 
This  means  that  the  discussions  should  be  directed  to  the  functions  of 
an  international  authority  on  atomic  energy.  It  seems  to  me  unwise 
even  to  branch  out  to  the  enforcement  problem  now,  and  clearly  unwise 
to  branch  out  from  atomic  energy  to  the  entire  field  of  disarmament. 

SPA’s  views  on  the  telegram  (through  Mr.  Blaisdell)  are  that  the 
USSR  has  not  in  fact  seized  the  moral  leadership,  that  inspection  is 
probably  not  the  “basic  issue”  presently,  that  the  USSR  has  not 
grasped  the  initiative,  that  the  United  States  may  not  desire  to  agree 
to  “unhampered  inspection  of  military  establishments  and  means  of 
production”,  and  that  the  Embassy  in  Moscow  may  be  unable  to  evalu¬ 
ate  more  than  “the  one  vital  factor”  to  which  it  refers. 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative  on 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  ( Baruch ) 

Washington,  July  1,  1946. 

Dear  Mr.  Baruch  :  In  my  memorandum  to  you  of  June  26  8 1  replied 
to  that  portion  of  your  letter  of  June  23  8  which  concerned  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  your  opening  statement  before  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  reaction  to  it  abroad.  You  may  be  sure  that  we  are 
doing  and  shall  continue  to  do  everything  we  can  to  give  your  state¬ 
ment  the  widest  circulation  throughout  the  world. 

I  have  delayed  answering  the  other  points  in  your  letter  until  I 
could  talk  to  the  President  about  them.  While  I  was  awaiting  that 
opportunity,  a  telegram  on  this  subject  arrived  from  Ambassador 
Smith  in  Moscow.  I  am  attaching  to  this  letter  a  copy  of  the  telegram. 

When  I  saw  the  President,  we  discussed  your  letter  and  Ambassador 
Smith’s  telegram.9  The  President’s  desire,  and  he  expressed  it  very 

7  The  source  text  bears  the  following  handwritten  addition  by  Mr.  Doyle :  “This 
refers  to  Moscow’s  2013  of  June  27,  1946.” 

8  Not  printed. 

0  The  discussion  occurred  on  June  27. 
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clearly,  is  that  the  efforts  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  not  be  di¬ 
verted  by  the  Soviet  or  by  anyone  from  the  task  of  devising  practical 
and  specific  measures  for  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy. 
He  feels  that  for  us  to  raise  the  question  of  general  disarmament  would 
be  to  distract  attention  from  the  task  at  hand  and  to  confuse  the  public 
mind  about  the  nature  of  our  proposals. 

As  he  told  you  in  his  letter,10  the  President  believes  that  you  are  off 
to  a  fine  start.  He  does  not  share  Ambassador  Smith’s  opinion  that  the 
Soviet  has  seized  the  initiative  and  feels,  on  the  contrary,  that  through 
your  efforts  the  United  States  has  the  initiative  and  shall  keep 
it.  The  best  way  to  maintain  the  initiative,  the  best  way  to  achieve 
some  tangible  progress  in  the  negotiations,  and  the  best  way  to  discover 
whether  the  others  genuinely  desire  to  get  on  with  the  work,  he  thinks, 
is  to  confine  the  discussions  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  stubborn  and 
real  difficulties  connected  with  the  control  of  atomic  energy. 

I  explained  to  the  President  your  general  plan  of  procedure  for  the 
immediate  future,  as  I  have  understood  it  from  my  conversations  with 
you  and  Mr.  Eberstadt  and  Mr.  Evatt.11  I  told  him  that  you  did  not 
contemplate  further  general  discussions  and  that  you  and  your  staff 
were  working  with  Mr.  Fahy  12  on  an  outline  of  the  specific  topics  or 
subjects  raised  by  your  proposal.  I  explained  your  hope  that  as  these 
topics  are  thrashed  out  in  the  Commission  it  will  become  possible  to 
start  drafting  on  specific  points.  The  President  considers  this  a  very 
intelligent  plan  and  feels  that  it  promises  the  greatest  chance  for 
success. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  Mr.  Fahy  and  his  associates  very  help¬ 
ful.  Whenever  you  feel  that  the  Department  can  be  of  assistance  in  any 
way,  I  hope  that  you  will  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours,  Dean  Acheson 


10  President  Truman  had  written  Baruch  on  June  27  expressing  support.  That 
communication  is  quoted  in  Joseph  I.  Lieberman,  The  Scorpion  and  the  Tarantula: 
The  Struggle  to  Control  Atomic  Weapons  1945-1949  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1970),  p.  316.  In  his  memoirs,  Baruch  quotes  a  letter  he  addressed  to 
President  Truman  on  July  2  summarizing  the  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  positions  and  recommending  that  the  United  States  should 
remain  firm  on  its  position  (Bernard  M.  Baruch,  The  Public  Years,  New  York, 
Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  1960,  p.  373).  In  a  letter  to  Baruch  dated  July  10, 
the  President  agreed  that  “we  should  stand  pat  on  our  program.”  (Baruch,  p. 
374 ;  Lieberman,  p.  327) 

“  Herbert  V.  Evatt,  Australian  Minister  of  External  Affairs ;  Representative 
on  the  Security  Council  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (Chairman,  at  2nd,  3rd, 
and  4th  Meetings). 

“Mr.  Fahy,  the  Department’s  Legal  Adviser,  had  been  instructed  to  have  a 
draft  treaty  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  prepared  in  his  office.  Henry  G. 
Ingraham,  Special  Assistant  to  Mr.  Fahy,  had  been  detailed  to  Mr.  Baruch’s 
office.  (Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files) 
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501. BC  Atomic/7-946 

The  United  States  Representative  on  the  Atomic  Energy  G ommission 
{Baruch)  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Aches  on ) 

New  York,  July  9, 1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Acheson  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  July  1st,  as  to 
the  dissemination  of  the  atomic  energy  statement,  that  can  best  be 
done  by  sending  copies  of  the  full  text  to  the  embassies.  General 
Smith  would  have  had  a  different  idea  if  he  had  gotten  the  full  text 
and  not  the  garbled  report  prepared  for  their  own  purposes  in  Pravda. 
I  presume  that  General  Smith  will,  by  this  time,  have  received  a  copy 
of  the  full  report. 

You  misunderstood  my  reference  to  disarmament.  It  wasn’t  that 
I  wanted  to  raise  the  point  but  to  say  that  a  wide  opening  had  been 
left  if  there  was  anybody  considering  that  matter.  Everyone  dis¬ 
cussing  atomic  energy  or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  says  that 
elimination  and  outlawing  of  war  are  the  only  answer.  But,  as  the 
President  and  you  say,  that  is  not  my  task.  My  associates  and  myself 
have  gone  ahead  with  ours  as  expeditiously  and  unremittingly  as 
possible. 

I  wish  there  was  some  way  of  saying  to  the  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  how  helpful  Evatt  has  been,  especially  in  his  understanding  of 
the  matter  and  of  his  driving  it  forward. 

I  understand  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Civilian  Control  of  Atomic  Energy,  at  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Lilienthal  Board  of  Consultants,  by  the  name  of  Carroll  Wilson,  is 
to  speak  and,  also,  Secretary  Wallace.13  I  hope  they  understand  that 
the  statement  delivered  by  me  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
the  proposal  of  our  Government,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  is  not  to  be  considered  the  Baruch  proposal.  Word  might 
be  sent  to  them  in  order  that  men  representing  the  Government  should 
not  be  taking  a  position  contrary  to  the  American  position. 

I  know  you  are  being  kept  posted  as  to  what  is  going  on. 

Sincerely  yours,  Bernard  M.  Baruch 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Mr.  George  F.  Kennan  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

[Washington,]  July  18, 1946. 
Mr.  Acheson  :  The  demands  of  my  new  job  with  the  War  College 
have  forced  me  to  study  a  good  deal  of  the  basic  material  on  the 
problem  of  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy. 


13  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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To  clarify  my  own  thoughts  on  the  position  of  the  USSR  with 
relation  to  this  subject,  I  have  written  them  out  in  the  form  of  a  few 
questions  and  answers. 

I  thought  you  might  find  these  of  interest,  and  attach  a  copy. 

I  am  off  for  a  speaking  tour  in  the  far  west,  and  will  be  back  in  the 
end  of  August. 

George  Ken  nan 


[Enclosure] 

The  Soviet  Position  With  Respect  to  International  Control 

of  Atomic  Energy 
(As  of  July,  1946) 

1.  Original  Effect  on  the  Russians  of  our  Development  of  Atomic 
Weapons. 

Q.  Has  our  monopoly  of  atomic  weapons  made  the  Russians  more 
hostile  towards  us  ? 

A.  No.  To  the  Soviet  leaders  all  forces  are  considered  hostile  which 
they  cannot  control,  quite  regardless  of  the  weapons  these  forces  may 
possess.  We  were  viewed  as  an  inimical  element  before  we  developed 
atomic  energy.  We  continue  to  be  viewed  as  an  inimical  element  today. 
Thus,  atomic  energy  lias  changed  nothing  in  the  basic  attitude  and 
objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  respect  to  us. 

Q.  Did  our  monopoly  of  atomic  weapons  have  any  effect  on  the 
behavior  of  the  Russians  and  their  attitude  toward  us  ? 

A.  Yes.  It  upset  their  previous  estimate  of  the  military-political 
potential  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  immediate  post-war  period.  It 
caused  them  to  revise  this  estimate  basically.  It  forced  them  to  modify 
their  internal  economic  and  their  foreign  political  plans.  For  these 
reasons,  it  has  caused  them  intense  vexation  and  irritation. 

Q.  Has  it  made  them  more  suspicious  of  our  actions  ? 

A.  Probably  it  has;  but  principally  in  the  sense  that  it  has  given 
a  welcome  set  of  opportunities  to  those  elements  within  the  Soviet 
system  who  have  reason  to  fear  improved  relations  between  Russia 
and  the  west  and  who  lose  no  chance  to  cast  suspicion  deliberately 
on  the  actions  of  the  United  States.  Presumably,  these  elements  have 
not  been  slow  to  interpret  as  threats  of  atomic  retaliation  any  in¬ 
stances  of  American  firmness  in  the  face  of  Soviet  demands  and  in 
this  way  to  fan  the  existing  bitterness  over  our  possession  of  atomic 
weapons.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  men  in  the  Kremlin,  who 
would  themselves  never  hesitate  to  use  atomic  energy  as  a  means  of 
extortion  if  they  themselves  had  the  exclusive  possession  of  it,  would 
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be  particularly  loathe  to  believe  that  we  could  really  withstand  the 
temptation  to  do  this. 

2.  Background  of  the  present  Soviet  Proposals. 

Q.  What  is  the  predominant  motive  of  the  proposals  which 
Gromyko  has  advanced  in  the  U.N.  Atomic  Energy  Commission? 

A.  The  predominant  motive  is  a  desire  to  turn  the  tables  on  us  and 
to  produce  a  situation  in  which  the  'Soviet  Union,  rather  than  the 
United  States,  would  be  the  sole  power  able  to  use  atomic  energy  in 
war. 

Q.  How  does  this  jibe  with  the  Soviet  proposal  that  existing  stocks 
of  atomic  bombs  be  destroyed  and  that  further  production  and  storing 
of  the  weapons  be  prohibited  ? 

A.  This  proposal  is  designed  primarily  to  effect  the  earliest  possible 
disarming  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  atomic  weapons.  Once 
that  disarming  had  been  achieved,  the  Soviet  Government  would  feel 
itself  in  a  far  stronger  position  to  put  forward  its  further  desiderata 
in  connection  with  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy. 

Q.  But  would  not  the  Soviet  Union  then  likewise  be  inhibited  from 
developing  atomic  weapons? 

A.  Not  at  all.  In  making  this  proposal,  the  Russians  are  counting 
on  the  American  conscience  and  on  the  merciless  spot-light  of  free 
information  and  publicity  in  the  United  States,  supplemented  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  communist  fifth-column,  to  guarantee  the  faithful 
fulfillments  of  such  obligations  on  our  part.  At  the  same  time,  they 
are  counting  no  less  confidently  on  their  own  security  controls  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  undisturbed  with  the  development  of  atomic  weapons 
in  secrecy  within  the  Soviet  Union.  If  their  proposal  were  to  be 
accepted,  they  could  thus  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  day 
when  the  democratic  powers,  caught  in  their  traditional  respect  for 
solemn  international  engagements  and  in  the  overriding  power  of 
public  opinion,  would  be  stripped  of  atomic  weapons  where  as  Russia, 
having  been  secretly  developing  them  behind  the  scenes,  would  be 
their  sole  possessor. 

Q.  But  the  Russians  have  implicitly  acknowledged  the  desirability 
of  some  scheme  of  control.  Do  they  not  fear  that  this  would  hamper 
them  in  secretly  developing  atomic  energy  ? 

A.  No.  They  do  not  fear  this.  They  feel  that  if  they  could  once  get 
the  weapon  formally  abolished  they  could  easily  prevent  the  maturing 
of  any  international  agreement  which  could  seriously  hamper  the 
clandestine  development  of  atomic  weapons  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  know  that  their  internal  controls  are  so  elaborate  that 
they  would  have  good  facilities  for  evading  any  ordinary  interna¬ 
tional  control  system.  They  are  well  aware  that  the  only  really  effec- 
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tive  type  of  control  would  be  that  which  we  have  proposed :  namely 
the  entrusting  to  an  international  atomic  development  authority  of 
all  phases  of  the  development  and  use  of  atomic  energy,  starting  with 
the  raw  material.  Once  they  were  able  to  get  agreement  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  atomic  weapons  as  such,  they  could  oppose  the  establishment 
of  such  an  authority,  as  being  illogical  and  unnecessary.  Hence,  their 
time-table,  and  particularly  the  emphasis  on  the  early  destruction  of 
existing  stocks. 

Q.  Is  this  not  direct  bad  faith  on  the  Soviet  side  ? 

A.  To  the  communist  mind,  all  words  are  relative.  Once  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  bomb,  Russia  could  confidently  risk  an  outbreak  of  war 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  western  powers.  In  modern  wars, 
all  holds  are  fair;  and  once  hostilities  were  in  progress  the  sudden 
revelation  that  Russia  had  the  bomb  could  be  exploited  propa- 
gandistically  as  a  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
Soviet  leadership,  which  had  once  more  outsmarted  the  capitalist 
world  and  foiled  its  most  evil  designs.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a 
state  propaganda  machine  would  find  no  difficulty  in  producing  evi¬ 
dence  to  indicate  that  western  nations,  too,  had  been  ratting  on  their 
obligations  not  to  produce  atomic  weapons  and  that  Russia  had  been 
saved  only  by  the  vigilance  and  decision  of  the  Kremlin. 

3.  T lie  S ovie  t  Reaction  to  our  Plan. 

Q.  What  is  the  basic  Soviet  objection  to  our  plan  ? 

A.  The  basic  objection  is  that  our  plan  provides  no  loophole' 
through  which  the  Soviet  Union  could  itself  achieve  monopolistic 
possession  of  the  atomic  weapon. 

Q.  Are  there  other  objections  as  well  ? 

A.  Yes.  Our  plan  implies  a  breaching  of  the  security  controls  which 
exist  in  Russia  and  which  are  anchored  in  the  selfish  interests  of  the 
all-powerful  secret  police.  It  further  implies  a  certain  derogation  of 
the  absolute  and  unlimited  power  which  the  Soviet  leaders  now  exer¬ 
cise  over  economic  processes  and  property  relationships  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  Finally,  it  implies  the  participation  of  foreign  elements 
in  scientific  work  conducted  within  the  Soviet  Union,  thus  introducing 
foreign  influence  into  Soviet  science  and  providing  opportunities  for 
the  satisfaction  of  foreign  scientific  curiosity. 

Q.  Why  are  the  Russians  so  averse  to  the  limitation  of  the  veto 
power  in  the  case  of  atomic  energy  ? 

A.  Partly  because  they  see  in  it  an  attack  on  the  veto  power  in  the 
Security  Council  as  well  as  on  the  principle  of  the  veto  in  general. 
But  also  because  they  have  every  intention  to  proceed  independently 
with  the  development  of  atomic  weapons,  regardless  of  any  engage¬ 
ments  they  may  have  entered  into,  and  do  not  want  any  international 
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agreement  outstanding  which  could  penalize  them  if  there  should  be 
undesirable  revelations.  In  this  sense,  it  is  precisely  the  penalties  for 
the  preliminary  evasions  of  restrictions  on  atomic  weapon  production 
which  worry  them  most  and  where  they  are  most  concerned  for  the 
preservation  of  the  veto  power. 

If..  Chances  for  obtaining  Soviet  acquiescence  to  our  Plan. 

Q.  Is  it  then  useless  to  hope  that  the  Soviet  Government  can  be 
brought  to  accept  our  plan,  in  its  general  outlines  ? 

A.  No — not  if  it  can  be  proved  to  them  that  not  only  is  there  no 
possibility  of  their  actually  attaining  monopolistic  possession  of  the 
weapon,  but  that  the  further  pursuit  of  it  may  even  prove  actually 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  their  state. 

Q.  By  what  arguments  can  this  be  proved  to  them? 

A.  There  are  no  arguments  by  which  this  could  be  proved  to  them. 
It  can  be  proved  to  them  only  by  facts.  They  will  not  be  amenable  to 
any  presentation  of  ideas  on  our  part. 

Q.  By  what  set  of  facts  could  they  then  be  influenced? 

A.  By  the  policies  we  ourselves  adopt  with  relation  to  our  own 
defense  and  our  collective  arrangements  with  other  nations.  If  we  fol¬ 
low  a  resolute  policy  of  preparing  for  all  eventualities :  if,  while  care¬ 
fully  continuing  to  press  for  full  international  agreement,  and 
holding  the  door  open  for  such  agreement,  we  quietly  and  vigorously 
proceed  to  develop  the  U.S.  capacity  to  absorb  atomic  attack  and  to 
effect  instant  retaliation ;  if  we  adapt  our  armed  forces  to  the  demands 
of  atomic  warfare  and  effect  intelligent  dispersal  and  “compartmenta- 
tion”  of  essential  services  within  our  own  country ;  if  we  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate,  in  the  absence  of  Soviet  agreement,  to  enter  into  international 
agreements  with  other  countries  for  the  joint  development  of  atomic 
energy  as  far  as  this  is  consistent  with  our  own  security ;  if  in  this  way 
we  make  it  evident  to  the  Soviet  Government  that  the  idea  of  usiner 
atomic  weapons  against  this  country  is  a  dangerous  pipe  dream  that 
has  little  prospect  of  successful  realization  and  might  well  lead  to 
the  atomic  isolation  rather  than  the  atomic  superiority  of  the  Soviet 
Union — then  there  is  a  possibility  that  we  might  eventually  maneuver 
Moscow  into  a  grudging  acceptance  of  the  main  points  of  our  program. 

Q.  Could  such  a  change  of  front  on  Russia’s  part  be  a  whole-hearted 
one  which  would  mean  clear  sailing  in  the  future  for  an  eventual 
atomic  energy  development  authority  ? 

A.  No.  Unfortunately,  the  execution  of  Russia’s  participation  in 
any  such  a  scheme  would  encounter  deep-seated  inhibitions  in  the 
nature  of  Soviet  society  and  powerful  elements  within  the  Soviet 
Union  would  try  at  every  turn  to  sabotage  the  efficacy  of  the  authority, 
as  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned.  Soviet  acceptance  of  our  pro¬ 
posals  would  mean  only  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  our  difficulties ; 
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and  we  would  have  to  fight  a  long  and  practically  constant  battle  to 
achieve  a  real  and  successful  functioning  of  the  authority  within  the 
Soviet  Union  itself.  For  this  reason,  we  would  have  to  maintain  at  all 
times  some  instruments  of  pressure,  through  which  we  could  present 
the  Soviet  Government  with  some  sort  of  ugly  and  undesirable  alter¬ 
natives,  in  the  events  that  Soviet  collaboration  in  the  execution  of 
the  agreements  should  prove  unsatisfactory. 


501.BC  Atomic/7-2446 

Mr.  John  M.  Hancock  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

New  York,  July  24,  1946. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  In  keeping  with  my  promise  on  the  phone 
a  few  minutes  ago,  I  am  inclosing  three  documents : 14  one ,  the  tenta¬ 
tive  outline  of  items  for  Committee  No.  2  as  presented  at  the  meeting 
today ;  two,  a  copy  of  the  record  of  Mr.  Gromyko’s  speech ; 15  three ,  the 
copy  of  the  press  release  given  by  the  Press  Division. 

There  wasn’t  anything  unexpected  in  the  speech  and  there  wasn’t 
any  new  problem  presented  by  it.  This  speech  had  been  in  the  making 
for  some  time  and  I  think  Mr.  Gromyko  felt  that  he  was  being 
thwarted  in  his  desire  to  make  it.  When  the  question  arose  today 
about  his  right  to  comment  upon  our  #3  Memorandum,16 1  advocated 
that  we  depart  from  the  strict  terms  of  the  Agenda  because  his  desire 
was  quite  well  inside  of  the  first  item  on  the  Agenda,  which  was  then 
in  tentative  form  and  is  now  undergoing  a  minor  textual  revision.17 

As  to  the  tentative  agenda,  Mr.  Gromyko’s  four  points  were  that 
the  agenda  did  not  cover  these  points :  First ,  the  prohibition  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  atomic  weapons.  (My  reply  was  that  I  had  no  objection 
to  any  sharpening  of  the  words  but  that  I  was  willing  to  have  the 
idea  embodied  in  more  specific  terms.  It  already  is  included  in  the 


14  The  enclosures  are  not  printed  here. 

15  At  the  3rd  Meeting  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  June  25,  a  Working 
Committee  (Committee  1)  consisting  of  one  representative  of  each  member  of 
the  Commission,  was  appointed.  The  Working  Committee  agreed  to  establish 
Committee  2  at  its  2nd  Meeting,  July  12;  the  new  body  was  directed  to  concern 
itself  with  the  basic  issue  of  international  control.  Regarding  the  development 
of  the  Commission’s  committee  system  in  June  and  July,  and  negotiations  during 
that  period,  see  Hewlett  and  Anderson,  pp.  584-590. 

For  the  text  of  the  summary  record  of  the  2nd  Meeting  of  Committee  2,  July  24, 
during  which  Gromyko  delivered  the  address  cited  here,  see  United  Nations, 
Official  Records  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  First  Year,  Special  Supple¬ 
ment,  Report  to  the  Security  Council  (1946),  pp.  114-120  (hereafter  cited  as 
AEC,  I,  Special  Suppl.) 

18  In  elaboration  of  its  proposal  of  June  14,  the  United  States  Delegation 
submitted  three  memoranda  to  the  Commission  (July  2,  July  5,  and  July  12)  ;  for 
texts,  see  AEC,  I,  Special  Suppl.,  pp.  92-102,  and  106-111,  or  Documents  on  Dis¬ 
armament  1945-1959,  vol.  I,  pp.  25^2. 

17  Mr.  Hancock  represented  the  United  States  on  Committee  2. 
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first  two  (I  and  II)  broad  classifications.)  ;  Second,  the  destruction 
of  bombs.  (My  comment  was  that  that  was  included  in  I,  in  specific 
terms  in  the  expression  “elimination  from  national  armaments  of 
atomic  weapons”  and  in  I A  in  the  word  “storing”.)  ;  Third ,  punish¬ 
ment  by  nations.  (I  pointed  out  that  that  was  covered  by  our  V  on  the 
Agenda  in  which  we  referred  to  enforcement  agencies,  actions  by 
national  governments,  etc.)  ;  Fourth ,  definitive  action  and  more  defini¬ 
tive  terms  used  as  to  the  exchange  of  scientific  and  technical  informa¬ 
tion.  (I  reminded  him  that  this  had  already  been  specifically  assigned 
to  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Committee.) 18 

I  don’t  want  to  show  an  impatience  over  the  delay  on  purely  pro¬ 
cedural  matters,  but  it  is  very  irksome.  I  haven’t  wanted  to  argue 
about  committee  set-ups.  I  think  the  present  attempt  to  split  the  prob¬ 
lem  into  beneficial  uses  and  dangerous  uses  by  assignment  to  sepa¬ 
rate  committees  is  unrealistic.  The  uses  are  safe  up  to  the  point  that 
somebody  decides  to  convert  them  into  a  dangerous  use — as  you  so 
well  know.  The  attempt  to  handle  these  problems  as  if  they  were 
separable  will  finally  result  in  a  merger,  and  finally  the  Working 
Committee  will  handle  all  policy  matters.  There  seems  to  be  a  desire 
to  handle  policy  matters  as  if  they  were  unrelated  to  the  scientific 
and  legal  aspects.  People  will  have  to  learn  that  this  is  a  problem  in 
the  whole,  that  one  can  view  any  problem  from  several  aspects  but 
one  cannot  insulate  many  bits  of  this  problem  until  there  is  a  general 
understanding  of  both  the  scientific  and  legal  aspects  and  the  reasons 
for  the  kind  of  control  involved  in  our  plan. 

We  are  not  going  to  fight  for  conducive  votes  on  these  matters.  We 
have  arranged  to  go  along,  develop  points  of  agreement,  ascertain 
points  of  disagreement  without  bringing  the  latter  to  a  vote,  and  hope 
that  in  the  orderly  process  of  education,  we  will  bring  all  to  the  same 
conclusion  we  have  ourselves  reached.  I  don’t  like  to  use  this  expres¬ 
sion  educational  process  because  it  might  give  the  impression  that 
we  think  we  are  the  only  educated  ones.  After  the  session  was  over 
today,  I  talked  to  Mr.  Gromyko,  told  him  we  would  have  an  answer 
for  his  observations — all  of  which  we  appreciated — when  we  came  to 
the  problems  in  the  order  set  forth  in  the  tentative  Agenda.  His  objec¬ 
tions,  you  will  note,  are  not  keyed  to  the  order  of  points  for  study, 
nor  did  they  contain  any  matter  of  substance. 

18  Committee  3,  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Committee,  had  been  appointed  at 
the  2nd  Meeting  of  the  Working  Committee,  July  12,  to  arrange  the  exchange 
of  information  and  explore  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Committee  3  first 
met  on  July  19.  Information  submitted  by  the  United  States  Delegation  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  Department  of  State  Publications :  The  International 
Control  of  Atomic  Energy ;  Scientific  Information  Transmitted  to  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  June  11/,  19 1/6-0 ctober  11/,  191/6  (Washington, 
n.d. )  and  December  15,  191/6  (Washington,  1947). 
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There  was  a  curious  misunderstanding  during  the  meeting.  The 
Chairman 19  had  proposed  that  the  Agenda  be  modified  and  brought 
up  at  our  fourth  meeting  a  week  from  today.  I  deferred  moderately 
to  a  week’s  delay  on  the  procedural  matters  and  argued  that  we  get 
into  the  substance  without  waiting  for  a  week  for  agreement  upon 
the  precise  wording  of  the  Agenda.  The  French  alone  were  a  little 
hesitant  about  pushing  too  fast  but  the  French  Delegate  20  had  not  been 
in  touch  with  developments  of  the  past  three  weeks.  He  made  some 
reference  of  desiring  to  hear  from  his  home  government,  but  in  a 
subsequent  talk  with  his  right-hand  man,  Lacoste,21  I  think  I  cleared 
up  that  point  with  him. 

Going  back  to  my  talk  with  Gromyko,  he  is  willing  to  meet  in  Com¬ 
mittee  No.  2  every  day  and  he  plans  to  be  actively  interested  in  going 
ahead  with  the  very  long  Agenda  which  might  well  occupy  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  some  months. 

I  think  this  is  all  in  accordance  with  your  desires  and  while  it  is  not 
a  complete  review  of  the  day’s  events,  it  does  cover  the  things  at  the 
top  of  my  mind  and  those  which  would  normally  arise  in  the  mind  of 
anyone  who  might  see  the  afternoon  papers.  We  had  a  press  conference 
this  afternoon  at  5 : 00  P.  M.,  too  late  for  the  afternoon  papers,  and  I 
think  you  will  find  a  much  saner  atmosphere  in  the  papers  tomorrow. 

Your  Representative,  Porter  McKeever,22  was  at  the  press  conference 
and  at  the  end  of  it,  he  was  unreserved  in  his  approval.  I  had  empha¬ 
sized  that  this  was  an  explanation  of  Mr.  Gromyko’s  previous  docu¬ 
ment  which  we  were  glad  to  have,  that  in  no  respect  were  we  surprised, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  crisis,  and  that  we  were  going 
ahead  with  our  long  Agenda  with  the  consent  of  all  concerned.  I  took 
plenty  of  time  to  give  the  reporters  a  lot  of  background.  I  am  not 
sure  they  will  use  it  as  intended  but  the  conservative  ones  were  very 
appreciative  of  the  time  I  had  given  them.  Of  course,  they  wanted  me 
to  tell  them  what  we  were  going  to  do  next,  and  I  had  foreclosed  that 
question  in  the  early  part  of  the  conference  by  stating  that  I  was  will¬ 
ing  to  discuss  history,  but  that  at  this  time  I  was  not  prepared  to  state 
what  we  would  do  in  the  future.  I  did  make  it  plain  that  when  we  took 
action  they  could  expect  to  hear  of  it  in  normal  course.23 

Very  truly  yours,  John  M.  Hancock 

18  Capt.  Alvaro  Alberto  da  Motta  e  Silva,  Brazilian  Representative  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

“Alexandre  Parodi,  Permanent  French  Representative  at  the  United  Nations. 

21  Francois  Lacoste,  Adviser,  French  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

22  Adviser,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

23  The  following  handwritten  addition  by  Mr.  Hancock  appears  at  the  bottom 
of  the  source  text :  “No  atomic  bomb  blew  up  here.  We  wanted  to  get  their  posi¬ 
tion  defined  a  lot  more  and  we  will  get  it  as  the  days  go  by — and  in  the  process 
I  hope  we  will  get  the  educational  process  carried  forward  too.” 
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Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Notes  of  an  Informal  Meeting  of  Members  of  the  United  States , 

French ,  Canadian ,  and  Australian  Delegations  to  the  Atomic 

Energy  Commission ,  New  York,  July  2Jf,  19J/J,  3  p.  m. 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Present : 

United  States:  John  M.  Hancock,  Dr.  R.  C.  Tolman,  John  P.  Daws, 
Lincoln  Gordon,  Frank  Lindsay  and  Gordon  Arneson. 

France:  M.  LaCoste. 

Canada:  General  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton,  G.  C.  Lawrence  and  G. 

Ignatieff. 

Australia:  Ralph  Harry. 

Mr.  Hancock  felt  that  Committee  #2  should  be  allowed  to  wither 
away  since  it  is  esentially  a  duplicate  of  the  Working  Committee.  Mr. 
LaCoste  and  General  McNaughton  were  in  full  agreement  with  this 
point. 

As  to  the  Legal  Committee  and  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Ignatieff  felt  that  they  were  primarily  advisory  and 
could  operate  most  effectively  if  the  chairmanship  were  made  rela¬ 
tively  permanent.  Mr.  LaCoste  felt,  and  General  McNaughton 
agreed,  that  if  rotation  was  to  be  continued,  then  it  should  be  among 
all  members  and  not  merely  between  two  such  as  Gromyko  had 
proposed. 

Mr.  Hancock  suggested  that  the  question  of  terms  of  office  could 
be  left  to  the  Committees  themselves  with  some  provisions  for  con¬ 
tinuity.  Dr.  Tolman  thought  that  the  chairman  should  hold  office  “at 
the  pleasure  of  the  committee”. 

General  McNaughton  then  stated  that  he  favored  allowing 
Gromyko  to  present  his  proposal  for  a  convention  at  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Davis  asked  if  Mr.  Gromyko  should  be  cross-examined  on  his 
proposal.  General  McNaughton  felt  that  there  was  danger  that  the 
preparation  of  fixed  questions  would  appear  to  be  a  gangup  on  the 
Russians.  At  this  point  Mr.  Harry  arrived  and  the  plan  to  consolidate 
the  Working  Committee  and  Committee  #2  was  reviewed  for  him. 
Mr.  Harry  did  not  favor  this  consolidation  and  suggested  instead 
that  the  Chairmen  should  be  the  same  for  the  two  Committees. 

Mr.  Gordon,  in  reference  to  questions  that  might  be  put  to  Gromyko, 
believed  that  a  demonstration  of  the  inadequacy  of  a  convention  should 
be  stressed. 

General  McNaughton  suggested  that  the  question  should  be  care¬ 
fully  phrased  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  the  record  would  be  sent 
to  Moscow  and  that  it  might  influence  the  people  who  call  the  plays 
there.  Suggested  that  the  past  experience  of  the  U.S.S.R.  with  pacts 
of  this  sort  should  be  brought  out. 
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Mr.  Harry  expressed  the  fear  that  Gromyko  will  try  to  maneuver 
us  into  a  position  of  refusing  to  sign  a  convention.  Mr.  Harry  believed 
that  ultimately  there  should  be  no  bombs  held  by  the  Security  Council 
or  any  other  organization. 

General  McNaughton  agreed. 

Mr.  Harry  suggested  that  the  Russians  might  ask  for  disclosure 
of  the  records  of  bombs  produced  and  for  the  right  to  supervise 
disassembly. 

Mr.  Hancock  expressed  agreement,  at  the  proper  time. 

General  McNaughton  suggested  that  we  should  indicate  that  it  is 
not  the  U.S.S.R.  we  fear  but  rather  some  unknown  government  which 
may  be  developed  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  LaCoste  believes  that  the  initiative  now  lay  with  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  Gromyko’s  reply  to  the  United  States’  proposals. 
He  suggested  that  it  was  not  \now?}  up  to  the  United  States  to  state 
that  a  convention  is  essential,  but  that  it  is  not  sufficient  in  itself.  He 
thought  that  Gromyko’s  first  speech  was  written  before  Mr.  Baruch's 
speech  was  delivered  and  that  Gromyko’s  plan  must  be  fully  answered 
at  this  time  in  order  to  force  new  instructions  for  Gromyko. 

Mr.  Ignatieff  believed  we  should  now  concentrate  on  developing 
the  questions  or  plans  which  had  already  been  presented. 
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Notes  on  a  Staff  Conference  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  New  York,  August  1,  194-6,  a.  m.2i 

RESTRICTED 

Present:  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
Mr.  John  M.  Hancock 
Mr.  F.  Eberstadt 
Mr.  John  Parks  Davis 
Mr.  Lincoln  Gordon 

This  conference  was  preceded  by  a  general  discussion  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Committee  No.  2  on  July  31 25  and  the  problems  raised  by  the 
reference  to  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  question  of  the  technical 
possibility  of  control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  most  effective  means 
of  carrying  out  such  control.  There  was  some  speculation  as  to  the 
considerations  which  motivated  Mr.  Parodi  in  breaking  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Soviet  proposal  with  his  suggestion  for  this  reference  to 
the  Scientific  Committee.  Some  concern  was  also  expressed,  particu¬ 
larly  by  Mr.  Eberstadt,  that  the  discussions  in  the  Scientific  Committee 


Si  Drafted  by  Lincoln  Gordon. 

25  For  the  summary  record  of  the  4th  Meeting  of  Committee  2,  July  31,  see  AEC, 
I,  Special  Suppl.,  pp.  123-128. 
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might  eventuate  in  a  complaint  that  the  United  States  was  impeding 
progress  by  withholding  technical  information  necessary  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  proposed  control  measures. 

The  conference  then  proceeded  to  a  review  of  the  present  status  of 
the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  desirable  coarse 
of  action  in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  Baruch  stated  emphatically  that  he  felt  that  we  have  no  real 
cause  for  disappointment  at  the  progress  to  date.  He  felt  that  we  had 
come  along  as  quickly  and  as  well  as  we  should  expect  at  this  time. 

Our  goal  remains  a  unanimous  report  adopting  the  principles  of  the 
American  Plan.  He  said  that  no  alternative  to  this  goal  is  now  under 
consideration  and  that  no  member  of  the  Delegation  should  suggest 
in  any  manner  that  any  thought  was  being  given  to  alternatives. 

Mr.  Baruch  said  that  we  must  endeavor  to  draw  out  the  Russians  on 
their  ideas  as  fully  as  possible,  and  that  we  must  avoid  at  all  costs 
any  humiliation  of  the  Russians- — even  to  the  extent,  if  necessary,  of 
some  personal  humiliation  to  ourselves.  If  any  breach  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  arises  at  a  later  date,  it  must  not  originate  with  us,  and  we  must 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  we  have  explored  every  possible  avenue  of 
agreement. 

Mr.  Baruch  also  said  that  in  his  judgment  our  plan  was  generous 
and  just,  and  that  we  had  the  right  as  well  as  the  power  on  our  side. 
He  saw  no  reason  to  believe  at  this  time  that  the  Russians  would  not 
be  brought  around,  when  they  had  had  an  opportunity  for  complete 
understanding  of  our  proposals. 

Mr.  Hancock  then  outlined  four  lines  along  which  he  thought  work 
should  progress.  They  were  as  follows : 

1.  Continuing  Educational  Work  to  attain  complete  understanding 
of  the  American  proposals  among  the  other  Delegations.  This  should 
include  a  much  more  detailed  explanation  than  had  as  yet  been  given 
of  the  considerations  which  led  the  Lilienthal  Board  members  to  the 
conclusions  in  the  Acheson-Lilienthal  report.  He  suggested  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  talks  by  Dr.  Oppenheimer,  Mr.  Charles  Thomas  and  General 
Groves  to  joint  sessions  of  the  scientific  and  political  delegates.  Mr. 
Eberstadt  suggested  that  we  lay  out  a  specific  program  for  carrying 
out  this  educational  work.  This  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  preceded 
by  clarification  of  the  effect  of  Section  10  of  the  McMahon  Act. 

2.  Informal  Contacts  with  Other  Delegations.  Mr.  Hancock  noted 
that  members  of  our  staff  had  been  making  increasingly  useful  contacts 
with  staff  members  of  the  other  Delegations.  He  felt  that  there  was  a 
need  for  systematic  informal  discussion  at  frequent  intervals  with 
the  heads  of  other  Delegations  by  the  heads  of  our  Delegation.  Mr. 
Eberstadt  suggested  that  a  regular  timetable  be  developed  for  this 
purpose,  so  that  we  are  sure  that  no  Delegation  is  overlooked. 

3.  Treaty  Drafting.  Work  is  already  under  way  on  the  early  stages 
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of  drafting  a  treaty  incorporating  the  American  proposals,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Fahy.  Mr.  Hancock  suggested  that  Professor 
Manley  Hudson  might  usefully  be  brought  into  this  work.  There  was 
no  decision  on  this  point. 

4.  Stages.  The  elaboration  of  the  stages  in  which  the  American  plan 
would  be  implemented  is  a  major  substantive  task  for  the  Delegation 
at  this  time.  Mr.  Hancock  felt  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  develop  our 
proposal  on  stages  as  part  of  the  draft  treaty.  Mr.  Eberstadt  suggested 
that  a  Working  Committee  including  Dr.  Oppenheimer  (or  Dr. 
Bacher)  and  Messrs.  Fahy,  Volpe  and  Gordon  devote  a  period  of  two 
weeks  of  concentrated  effort  to  this  problem,  developing  a  memoran¬ 
dum  for  further  consideration  by  the  Delegation. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

Present :  U.S.  Canada 

Mr.  B.  M.  Baruch  Gen.  McNaughton 

Mr.  John  M.  Hancock  Mr.  G.  Ignatieff 

Mr.  F.  Eberstadt 

Mr.  John  Parks  Davis 

Dr.  R.  C.  Tolman 

Mr.  F.  Lindsay 

General  McNaughton  referred  to  the  interrelation  between  current 
negotiations  at  Paris  Peace  Conference  and  negotiations  here.  The 
French  have  told  him  that  they  believe  that  the  Russians  may  attempt 
to  shift  the  focus  of  world  attention  from  the  Paris  Conference  to 
New  York.  They  may  try  to  condemn  the  United  States  for  its  failure 
to  implement  its  professed  desire  to  eliminate  the  atom  bomb  because 
of  its  refusal  to  sign  the  proposed  Russian  convention. 

Ignatieff  referred  to  the  French  move  during  yesterday’s  meeting 
which  resulted  in  diverting  the  questioning  of  Gromyko  on  his  pro¬ 
posals.27  He  believed  that  Parodi  was  simply  trying  to  be  helpful 
and  to  forestall  any  possibility  of  an  immediate  crack-up. 

Mr.  Baruch  felt  that  possibly  the  various  delegations  did  not  even 
now  fully  understand  each  other.  For  the  present,  discussion  must 
continue. 

Mr.  Hancock  believed  that  the  Russians  would  consider  it  to  their 
interests  to  continue  negotiations  and  avoid  an  open  break. 

M  Drafted  by  Franklin  T.  Lindsay. 

87  For  the  summary  record  of  the  4th  Meeting  of  Committee  2,  July  31,  see  AEC, 
I,  Special  Suppl.,  pp.  123-128. 
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Mr.  Baruch  stated  there  has  been  a  tremendous  change  in  public 
attitude  toward  Russia.  We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  reach  an 
agreement;  nevertheless,  ultimately  we  must  face  the  facts.  If  we 
have  made  every  effort  to  reach  an  agreement,  we  can  then  face  a 
break  with  a  clear  conscience.  He  further  stated  that  the  United 
States  would  not  trade  and  that  this  problem  wras  far  too  important 
to  do  any  trading  about. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  agreed  that  our  negotiations  must  be  studied  in  light 
of  concurrent  negotiations  at  Paris  and  at  the  forthcoming  General 
Assembly.  He  asked  General  McNaughton  if  he  thought  Russia  had 
anything  to  gain  by  forcing  a  break  at  this  time.  General  McNaughton 
replied  that  he  believed  that  if  Russia  finds  that  she  is  going  to  lose 
the  initiative  at  Paris  with  respect  to  her  political  domination  of 
Europe,  it  may  become  advantageous  to  transfer  the  center  of  attention 
to  New  York. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  believed  there  was  an  additional  danger  that  the 
Scientific  Committee  might  report  that  it  was  impossible  to  further 
consider  the  problem  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to 
make  available  the  necessary  scientific  information. 

General  McNaughton  suggested  that  the  next  meeting  be  opened 
by  statement  from  one  of  the  delegates  requesting  Gromyko  to  further 
elaborate  his  ideas  on  how  effective  control  might  be  achieved  through 
the  Security  Council.  He  added  that  Canada  would  assume  the  chair 
when  the  meetings  would  be  resumed  at  Lake  Success.  He  believed 
that  it  would  be  an  opportune  time  to  review  the  work  that  had  been 
done  and  to  re-focus  the  Commission’s  attention  on  the  basic  problems 
to  be  solved.  He  asked  whether  or  not  the  United  States  Delegation 
had  any  suggestions  for  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Baruch  said  that  the  American  Delegation  would  be  glad  to 
review  the  situation  and  to  make  suggestions  to  General  McNaughton. 

Mr.  Baruch  made  a  further  statement  that  we  must  be  fair  and 
decent  in  our  relations  with  the  Russians,  but  that  at  the  same  time 
we  must  also  be  fair  and  decent  to  those  people  we  represent. 

Dr.  Tolman  arrived  and  reported  that  the  Scientific  meeting  today 
had  gone  along  more  successfully  than  any  previous  meeting. 

Mr.  Hancock  stated  that  he  still  had  not  a  definitive  answer  to  the 
question  General  McNaughton  had  raised  at  the  previous  meeting 
concerning  the  interpretation  in  the  McMahon  Bill  on  the  provisions 
limiting  publications  of  technical  information. 

Mr.  Gordon  stated  he  felt  there  was  a  danger  that  there  might  be  a 
premature  discussion  of  the  Security  Council  during  the  next  session 
of  the  Legal  Committee  and  that  this  discussion  might  upset  plans 
for  discussion  on  the  same  subject  in  the  next  meeting  of  Subcommittee 
No.  2. 

It  was  decided  that  the  United  States  Delegation  would  discuss  this 
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problem  with  Van  Ivleffens  28  before  the  Legal  Committee  meeting 
and  attempt  to  work  out  a  solution  with  him.  Mr.  Ignatieff  said  that 
the  Australians  appear  to  be  pushing  for  a  showdown  and  that  he  was 
quite  concerned  over  this.  Apparently  Evatt  had  left  instructions  to 
the  Australian  Delegation  to  force  the  issue  on  the  veto  as  much  as 
possible. 

General  McNaughton  said  that  he  planned  to  leave  for  Ottawa  on 
August  8  and  to  return  the  15th.  He  would  then  have  a  few  days 
before  the  first  meeting  at  Lake  Success  during  which  he  could  work 
out  with  United  States  and  other  delegations  a  plan  of  action  to  be 
followed. 

Mr.  Hancock  suggested  that  general  report  from  the  various  Ameri¬ 
can  scientific  societies  outlining  research  projects  which  they  had  on 
their  books  might  be  helpful  to  the  general  situation.  General 
McNaughton  suggested  that  visits  to  a  few  laboratories  or  plants,  or 
to  the  Canadian  Chalk  River  Plant  might  be  desirable. 
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Minutes  of  the  Twelfth  Meeting  of  the  State-W dr-Navy  C  oordinating 
Committee  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Military  and  Security  Functions 
of  the  Cnited  Nations  Organization ,  Washington ,  August  1 4, 

11 :  30  a.  to. 

SECRET 

Present 

Rear  Admiral  Davis  20 
Captain  Gladney 
Commander  Moore 

Major  General  Lemnitzer 30 
Major  General  Anderson  31 
Colonel  Cress 
Colonel  Griffin 

Mr.  Hiss  opened  the  meeting  by  explaining  that  it  had  been  called 
to  review  the  present  status  of  the  work  of  the  Military  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  specific  purpose  was  to  deal  with  the  problem  created  with 

28  Dr.  Belco  Nicolaas  van  Kleffens,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Netherlands ; 
Representative  on  the  Security  Council  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  in  the  General  Assembly ;  presumably,  at  the  time  the  present  document 
was  drafted,  Chairman  of  the  Legal  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

28  Rear  Adm.  Arthur  C.  Davis  of  the  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

30Maj.  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer  of  the  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

"  Maj.  Gen.  Samuel  E.  Anderson  of  the  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


Mr.  Hiss,  Chairman 
General  Crain 
Mr.  J.  E.  Johnson 
Mr.  Haselton 

Absent :  Mr.  Hickerson 
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respect  to  work  on  the  special  military  agreements  provided  for  in 
Article  43  of  the  Charter  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Delegation  to  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  has  not  yet  submitted  a  statement  of  basic 
principles. 

Mr.  Hiss  added  that  it  has  now  been  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Military  Staff  Committee  that  General  Kenney,  in  his 
capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee,  address  a 
letter  to  the  Soviet  military  representative  reminding  them  that 
they  have  promised  the  paper  and  asking  them  when  it  might  be 
expected.  Mr.  Johnson  then  presented  a  brief  history  of  the  matter, 
stating  that  a  Military  Staff  Committee  subcommittee,  charged  with 
the  formulation  of  recommendations  as  to  basic  principles,  had  agreed 
on  March  28  that  all  delegations  should  hand  in  a  statement  of  basic 
principles  by  April  3.  This  subcommittee  has  held  only  one  meeting, 
on  April  3.  The  statements  of  the  other  four  delegations  were  sub¬ 
mitted  at  that  time,  but  the  Soviets  presented  no  paper.  Being  thus 
stymied  in  the  subcommittee  the  other  delegations  agreed  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  separate  subcommittee  to  make  recommendations  regarding  a 
standard  form  of  agreement  for  the  provision  of  armed  forces.  This 
body  has  met  regularly;  the  Soviets,  however,  have  not  participated 
in  its  discussions  although  they  have  sat  in  the  meetings.32 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by  members  of  the  Ad  Hoe  Committee 
that  the  Russians  were  doubtless  waiting  for  all  the  other  delegations 
to  show  their  hands  and  that  the  present  situation  therefore  placed 
the  Soviet  representatives  in  an  advantageous  position.  It  was  also 
the  view  of  the  Army  and  Navy  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
that  there  might  be  further  unfortunate  publicity  regarding  this  long 
delay  which  would,  unless  something  were  done  about  it,  be  directed 
not  at  the  Soviets  who  deserve  it,  but  at  the  Committee  as  a  whole. 

It  was  agreed  that  General  Kenney  should  send  such  a  letter  as  was 
proposed,  doing  so  in  his  capacity  as  Chairman.  It  was  suggested  that, 
following  the  anticipated  unsatisfactory  reply  from  the  Soviet  dele¬ 
gation,  General  Kenney  might  propose  in  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
that,  since  no  further  substantive  business  could  be  transacted  in  the 
circumstances,  the  Military  Staff  Committee  might  adjourn  pending 
receipt  of  the  Soviet  paper.  Mr.  Hiss  pointed  out  at  this  point  that  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Military  Staff  Committee  should  be  careful 
not  to  give  an  impression  that  it  was  withdrawing  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  but  should  merely  indicate  that  there  is  no  further  business  re- 

32  On  August  27  the  subcommittee,  considering  a  standard  form  of  agreement, 
submitted  to  the  Military  Staff  Committee  a  draft  based  on  the  United  States 
proposal,  not  printed,  which  had  been  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  The  Mili¬ 
tary  Staff  Committee,  however,  took  no  action  on  the  subcommittee  report  pend¬ 
ing  agreement  on  basic  principles.  (10  Files) 
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quiring  the  Committee  to  meet.  He  thought  that  if  other  delegations 
desire  periodic  meetings,  the  U.S.  Delegation  could  agree,  leaving 
junior  officers  to  attend.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  agreed  that  this 
might  be  the  best  procedure. 

General  Lemnitzer  stated  that  General  Kenney,  before  sending  his 
letter,  desired  direct  assurance  that  the  State  Department  has  no  objec¬ 
tion  on  political  grounds  to  this  action.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Hiss 
should  confer  with  Mr.  Acheson  the  following  day  and  then  transmit 
the  State  Department's  views  directly  to  General  Kenney  informing 
General  Lemnitzer  as  well.33 

Admiral  Davis  asked  whether  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Military 
Stall  Committee  has  instructions  to  reveal  the  U.S.  position  beyond 
submission  of  the  statement  of  principles.  In  reply,  it  was  stated  that 
the  U.S.  views  on  a  standard  form  of  agreement  have  been  presented 
to  the  appropriate  subcommittee  as  authorized  by  instructions,  but 
that  no  further  material  contained  in  SWNCC  219/8  has  been  given 
to  other  delegations  on  the  Military  Stall  Committee. 

Mr.  Johnson  raised  the  question  whether  there  might  be  a  way 
around  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  Soviet  refusal  to  submit  a 
paper  on  basic  principles.  Specifically,  he  suggested  that,  if  the  Soviet 
Delegation  does  not  submit  a  statement  of  principles,  the  U.S.  Delega¬ 
tion  might  inquire  whether  the  Soviets  have  any  suggestions  as  to 
other  ways  in  which  the  Committee  might  proceed  with  its  work.  It 
was  the  sense  of  the  C ommittee  that  such  a  procedure  would  not  be 
desirable  at  the  present  time.  It  was  also  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
that  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Military  Staff  Committee  should  pur¬ 
sue  a  less  active  and  vigorous  role  and  should  not  continue  to  press 
ahead  in  the  absence  of  a  Soviet  paper  on  basic  principles. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the  State  Department  now  feels 
that  the  matter  might  be  taken  up  through  diplomatic  channels,  a 
procedure  that  had  been  decided  against  when  the  question  was  raised 
in  May  by  Mr.  Stettinius,  Mr.  Hiss  said  that  he  had  spoken  to  Mr. 
Hickerson  on  this  matter  and  that  the  latter  felt  that  any  representa¬ 
tions  through  diplomatic  channels  would  be  both  ineffective  and 
politically  undesirable. 

Colonel  Griffin  inquired  as  to  the  reason  why  the  United  States 


83  In  a  memorandum  of  August  15  Mr.  Hiss  indicated  that  he  had  discussed  the 
subject  with  Mr.  Acheson  that  morning.  Mr.  Acheson  had  felt  that  there  were 
no  objections  from  a  political  point  of  view  to  the  General’s  proposed  action. 
Mr.  Hiss  accordingly  informed  General  Kenney  of  that  by  telephone  and  told 
General  Lemnitzer  of  this  action.  (501.BC/8-1546)  General  Kenney  addressed  a 
letter,  dated  August  14,  of  the  nature  contemplated  at  the  present  meeting,  to 
General  Vasiliev,  the  Soviet  Representative  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee. 
General  Vasiliev  replied  by  letter  on  August  23  that  the  Soviet  Delegation  was 
continuing  to  study  Article  43  but  was  not  yet  in  a  position  to  present  its  views 
or  renew  discussion.  (10  Files) 
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wished  to  expedite  arriving  at  special  military  agreements,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  Charter  mentions  haste  in  concluding  the  agreements. 
Mr.  Hiss  replied  that  public-relation-wise  it  would  benefit  the  United 
Nations  if  the  Military  Staff  Committee  actually  could  conclude 
the  special  military  agreements.  It  was  pointed  out  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  that  some  publicity  might  be  discreetly  given  to  the  press  if 
it  were  desired  to  indicate  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  going  forward 
with  the  agreements.  Mr.  Hiss  remarked,  however,  that  the  press  in 
the  United  States  was  already  familiar  with  the  delay  in  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  and  the  cause  of  it,  adding  that  the  Military  Staff 
Committee’s  report  to  the  Security  Council  would,  when  published, 
indicate  the  lack  of  progress  which  the  press,  again,  could  not  fail  to 
see  and  analyze,  since  it  already  knew  that  the  Military  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee  had  a  directive  from  the  Security  Council  to  proceed  with 
this  work. 

Mr.  Johnson  indicated  that  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  a 
number  of  delegations  indicated  a  suspicion  that  the  U.S.S.R.’s  sup¬ 
port  of  Article  106  of  the  Charter  was  based  on  the  possibility  of 
using  it  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  conclusion  of  special  military 
agreements. 

General  Lemnitzer  inquired  as  to  the  result  of  the  conference  with 
certain  Senators  who  had  raised  some  objections  to  the  United  States 
statement  of  basic  principles.  Mr.  Hiss  informed  him  that  at  the  last 
conference  the  Senators  had  agreed  to  withdraw  their  objections. 

[Here  follows  brief  discussion  of  other  subjects.] 

General  Anderson  pointed  out  that  a  British  proposal  had  been 
received  by  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Military  Staff  Committee  which 
provided  for  a  member  nation  placing  all  of  its  military  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Security  Council.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that 
agreement  to  such  a  plan  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  the 
United  States.  When  the  question  was  asked  whether  a  working  group 
should  prepare  a  position  on  this  subject,  it  was  decided  that  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  would  wait  until  comment  on  the  subject  had  been 
received  from  the  U.S.  Military  Representative  in  New  York.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  General  Kenney  had  indicated  that  a  number  of  other 
Delegations  apparently  would  favor  such  a  proposal.  It  was  further 
agreed  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  would  consider  the  matter  further 
when  the  views  of  the  U.S.  Military  Representative  on  this  British 
suggestion  had  been  received  in  Washington. 

The  Committee  rose  at  12  :  40. 

Joseph  E.  Johnson 
Executive  Secretary 
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The  Commanding  General ,  Manhattan  Engineer  District  ( Groves ), 
to  Mr.  John  M.  Hancock  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 

secret  Washington,  August  16,  1946. 

Dear  Mr.  Hancock  :  I  am  inclosing  two  copies  of  the  memorandum 
on  stages  which  we  have  been  working  on  and  discussing  over  the  past 
several  weeks. 

These  are  for  your  files. 

Sincerely  yours,  L.  R.  Groves 

Major  General ,  USA 


[  Enclosure] 

Memorandum  for  Discussion  With  the  United  States  Delegation 

■Subject :  Stages  of  Transition  to  Full  Control  by  the  Atomic  Develop¬ 
ment  Authority 

The  proposals  put  forward  by  the  United  States  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  ADA  envision  a  series  of  progressive  stages  so  designed 
as  to  furnish  safeguards  against  breach  of  faith  by  any  nation  or  na¬ 
tions.  This  is  particularly  important  in  view  of  the  reliance  now 
placed  by  the  United  States  on  the  atom  bomb  as  a  counter  balance  to 
the  enormous  military  establishment  maintained  by  Russia.  In  the 
event  of  a  breakdown  in  international  cooperation,  security,  not  only 
for  the  United  States,  but  for  the  world,  will  be  impossible  if  the  mili¬ 
tary  strength  of  this  country,  and  this  means  the  atomic  bomb,  is 
seriously  impaired.  While  it  is  essential  that  our  timing  be  such  as  to 
avoid  an  impasse,  yet  it  is  vital  that  we  come  to  grips  at  the  outset  with 
troublesome  political  problems  which  are  inherent  in  the  proposed 
step-by-step  evolution  of  an  internationally  controlled  agency. 

The  spelling  out  of  a  comprehensive  plan  in  terms  of  the  functions, 
the  responsibilities  and  the  authority  of  a  control  agency  will  entail 
lengthy  discussions  to  bring  about  a  reasonable  understanding  of  the 
proposals  advocated.  Yet  such  discussions  should  not  require  any 
material  change  in  the  special  position  of  the  United  States.  The  in¬ 
formation  essential  to  this  understanding  has  already  been  disclosed. 
A  large  body  of  additional  scientific  information  will  probably  be 
published  in  the  near  future  with  the  approval  of  the  Manhattan  Dis¬ 
trict.  Accordingly,  an  outline  of  proposed  stages  may  be  limited  to  that 
which  will  follow  after  a  treaty  or  charter  has  been  ratified  by  the 
necessary  nations. 

Recognizing  that  the  preparation  of  a  timetable  or  scheduling  of 
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steps  is  dependent  on  negotiation  and  the  requirement  of  agreement,, 
the  initial  importance  of  any  consideration  of  stages  lies  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  a  plan  which  provides  a  basis  for  agreement  and  at  the  same 
time  affords  the  security  desired.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
signatory  powers  will  have  to  be  most  carefully  defined.  The  problem 
of  the  participation  of  countries  not  now  represented,  and  therefore 
without  voice  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  cannot  be  postponed 
indefinitely.  These  countries  must  accept  the  plan  before  the  initial 
stages  are  put  into  effect. 

In  the  following  outline  an  attempt  is  made  to  spell  out  a  suitable 
sequence  of  events  or  stages.  It  will  be  evident  that  certain  of  the 
proposed  stages  leave  little  room  for  compromise.  Where  the  authority 
or  powers  of  ADA  must  be  firmly  fixed,  comment  is  made  outlining 
the  reasons  for  this  position. 

First  Stage:  Unrestricted  Survey  by  ADA  of  World  Resources  of 
Raw  Materials  in  the  Ground. 

a.  Establishment  of  complete  access  to  all  sections  of  the  world  by 
ADA  representatives  with  the  requirement  that  all  countries  will 
cooperate  in  facilitating  their  travel  and  work. 

Note :  ADA  engineers,  geologists,  and  surveyors  must  be  able  to 
inspect  thoroughly  all  known  mines  and  occurrences  which  they 
think  are  of  interest  and  to  explore  all  sections  of  the  world  to 
locate  undisclosed  or  unknown  deposits.  They  must  be  able  to 
acquire  such  samples  and  make  such  assays  as  they  desire. 

b.  Establishment  of  means  for  carrying  forward  development  work 
and  for  setting  up  research  facilities  to  determine  new  or  improved 
methods  of  extraction  and  concentration  particularly  in  the  field  of 
low-grade  ores. 

Note:  This  will  assist  in  determining  a  safe  cut-off  percent.  The 
failure  to  achieve  this  stage  in  practice  will  mean  that  any 
cooperative  effort  will  fail. 

Second  Stage:  Interchange  of  Information  on  Deposits  of  Raw 
Materials. 

a.  Disclosure  by  all  countries  of  complete  information  on  deposits  of 
raw  materials  within  the  jurisdiction  of  each  country.  This  would 
include  the  furnishing  of  all  desired  information  concerning  geological 
occurrences,  specimens,  prospects,  assays,  ores  and  residues. 

b.  Review  of  such  data  and  other  published  information  by  ADA 
geologists,  mining  engineers,  and  surveyors. 

c.  Development  of  additional  information  as  required  by  ADA. 

d.  Establishment  of  facilities  for  sampling  and  assaying  and  for 
obtaining  samples  or  specimens  by  ADA  representatives. 
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e.  Organization  and  maintenance  of  inspection  of  known  and  newly 
discovered  sources. 

Note  :  This  system  should  be  progressively  expanded  as  subsequent 
stages  are  undertaken. 

/.  Disclosure  by  all  countries  of  current  and  past  production  figures 
of  worked  deposits. 

Third  Stage:  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  Control  Over  De¬ 
posits  of  Uranium  and  Thorium  and  Other  Materials  Vital  to  an 
Atomic  Energy  Program  and  Over  Facilities  Used  for  Their 
Extraction  and  Concentration. 

a.  Establishment  of  control  over  mines. 

Note :  The  form  of  control  will  depend  on  the  type  of  occurrence 
and  the  amount  of  the  estimated  reserves.  It  will  also  be  greatly 
influenced  by  whether  the  materials  occur  in  conjunction  with 
other  products  of  value  and  in  such  case  whether  they  are  the 
primary  or  the  by-product.  The  form  of  control  might  be  mere 
inspection;  licensing  of  production  with  ADA  control  or  owner¬ 
ship  of  tailings ;  exclusive  purchasing  plus  inspection ;  or  outright 
ownership. 

b.  Establishment  of  control  over  facilities  used  for  extraction  and 
concentration  of  uranium  and  thorium. 

Note :  Form  of  control  may  vary  as  in  the  control  over  mines.  With 
full  accomplishment  of  this  stage  some  curtailment  of  U.S.  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  atomic  energy  field  will  be  inescapable. 

Fourth  Stage :  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  Control  Over  Any 
Facilities  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the  Refining  or  Processing  of 
Uranium  or  Thorium. 

[Note :]  The  form  of  control  may  vary  as  in  the  control  over  mines. 
The  possibility  of  illicit  operations  by  industries  in  allied  fields 
will  be  greatly  reduced  by  rigid  controls  over  the  ore  itself.  The 
obligations  of  participating  countries  must  be  clearly  defined. 
Fifth  Stage:  Establishment  of  Research  Facilities  Under  ADA. 

a.  Furnishing  by  U.S.  of  scientific  and  technical  information  essen¬ 
tial  to  peacetime  uses. 

b.  Establishment  of  ADA  research  facilities  to  carry  on  develop¬ 
ment  work  in  the  field  of  “safe”  activities. 

c.  Establishment  under  ADA  control  and  supervision  of  small  nu¬ 
clear  reactors  and  similar  scientific  research  tools  within  the  several 
States. 

Note:  Such  piles  would  be  designed,  constructed,  and  operated 
as  determined  by  ADA. 

Note:  Once  this  stage  is  initiated  the  U.S.  will  be  under  great 
pressure  to  furnish  active  materials  in  increasing  quantities  of 
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enriched  active  materials  of  varying  concentrations.  This  stage 
will  require  broad  discretion  and  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  government  authorities  to  deal  with  private  interests  and 
governmental  agencies. 

Sixth  Stage:  Disclosure  by  U.S.  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Informa¬ 
tion  Including  Data  Dealing  With  Design,  Construction  and 
Operation  of  Large  Scale  Production  Plants. 

a.  Disclosure  of  all  data  essential  to  “safe”  operations. 

b.  Disclosure  of  all  data  essential  to  “dangerous”  operations  up  to 
but  not  including  the  atomic  bomb  itself. 

Seventh  Stage:  International  Ownership  and  Operation  of  Primary 
Production  Plants. 

a.  Turning  over  to  ADA  by  the  U.S.  of  its  primary  production 
plants,  (and  by  any  other  country  having  such  plants). 

b.  Construction  and  operation  of  similar  plants  in  such  places  as 
might  be  provided  for  under  the  convention  or  by  later  agreement. 

Note:  Scientific  and  technical  advances  will  determine  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  economic  desirability  of  duplicating  U.S.  plants  or  the 
feasibility  of  adopting  new  methods. 

Eighth  Stage :  Turning  Over  to  ADA  by  U.S.  and  by  All  Other  Coun¬ 
tries  of  All  Scientific  and  Technical  Data  in  Their  Possession 
Concerning  Atomic  Weapons. 

Ninth  Stage:  Destruction  or  Turning  Over  by  U.S.  of  All  Stocks  of 
Bombs.  Turning  Over  by  U.S.  of  All  Stocks  of  Material  for 
Peaceful  Endeavors  (and  by  Any  Other  Country  Having  Such 
Stocks).  The  ADA  Assumes  Exclusive  Control  Over  All  Danger¬ 
ous  Activities. 

Assuming  that  the  ADA  will  develop  into  an  effective  operating 
agency  and  that  there  would  be  full  and  effective  cooperation  by  the 
important  participating  countries  the  following  timetable  would  seem 
to  be  reasonable.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  degree  of  com¬ 
pletion  of  each  stage  must  govern  the  rate  of  progress  rather  than 
any  calendar. 


Stage 

Possible  Time  of  Starting  Stage, 
Measured  in  Months  from  the 
Starting  of  the  First  Stage 

First 

0 

Second 

18  to  24 

Third 

24  to  30 

Fourth 

30  to  38 

Fifth 

32  to  44 

Sixth 

33  to  50 

Seventh 

42  to  60 

Eighth 

48  to  66 

Ninth 

50  to  72 
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For  the  purpose  of  discussing  this  problem  within  the  Commission 
itself  when  an  appropriate  occasion  arises  a  paper  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  using  this  document  as  a  basis.  The  paper,  however,  should  be 
more  general  in  its  approach.  The  introductory  remarks  could  well 
be  expanded  while  the  detailed  schedule  should  be  replaced  with  a 
discussion  of  the  gradual  evolution  and  development  of  the  ADA  as 
envisaged  by  the  U.S. 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Flies 

Notes  of  an  Informal  Meeting  Between  Members  of  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  Delegations  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission ,  New 
York ,  August  20, 1916,  3:  30  y.  m.34 

RESTRICTED 

Present :  Mr.  B.  M.  Baruch 
Mr.  Hancock 
Mr.  Eberstadt 
General  McNaughton 
Mr.  Ignatieff 
Mr.  Jarvis 
Mr.  Gordon 
Mr.  Lindsay 
Mr.  Arneson 

Mr.  Hancock  stated  that  he  had  been  able  to  get  no  definite  time 
schedule  on  the  work  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Committee.  It 
seemed  likely  that  its  preliminary  report  would  be  somewhat  de¬ 
layed.35  He  stated  that  we  were  prepared,  now  that  we  are  perfectly 
clear  on  the  interpretation  of  the  McMahon  bill,  to  bring  such  men 
as  Lilienthal  and  Thomas  to  speak  before  the  Scientific  and  Technical 
Committee,  Committee  No.  2,  or  both. 

Mr.  Baruch  pointed  out  that  he  has  been  most  anxious  that  the 
pace  not  be  forced;  that  we  do  not  drive  Gromyko  into  a  corner  so 
that  a  reasonable  attempt  to  understand  could  not  be  forthcoming.  He 
stressed  the  conviction  that  a  slower  educative  approach  was  necessary 
and  that  our  present  emphasis  on  the  work  of  the  Scientific  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee  was  a  concrete  manifestation  of  this  conviction. 


34  This  document  was  drafted  by  Mr.  Arneson  and  dated  August  21. 

36  At  its  4th  Meeting,  July  31,  Committee  2  had  requested  Committee  3  (the 
Scientific  and  Technical  Committee)  to  present  a  report  on  whether  effective 
control  of  atomic  energy  was  possible  and  to  provide  an  indication  of  the  methods 
by  which  effective  control  could  be  achieved.  Committee  3  completed  this  report 
by  the  end  of  August,  but  final  action  was  not  taken  until  September  26  due  to 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  it.  For  text  of  the  report,  see 
AEC,  I,  Special  Suppl.,  part  IV. 
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General  McNaughton  agreed  emphatically  that  we  could  not  push 
for  a  break  now  simply  because  the  matter  has  not  as  yet  been  fully 
explored. 

Mr.  Ignatieff  reported  on  his  recent  conversations  in  Ottawa  with 
the  Undersecretary  of  State.  Mr.  Ignatieff  said  that  the  Undersecre¬ 
tary  felt  as  we  did  that  any  further  pursuing  of  the  political  aspects 
would  simply  bring  about  a  deadlock  or  a  complete  breakdown  of  the 
negotiations.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  we  should  concentrate  for  the 
present  on  the  scientific  and  technical  aspects  of  the  problem.  Mr. 
Ignatieff  suggested  that  it  would  be  wise  strategy  to  allow  the  break 
if  it  must  come  between  the  Western  World  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  occur 
somewhere  else  in  the  world,  rather  than  in  these  particular  negotia¬ 
tions.  He  urged  that  we  must  concentrate  on  securing  the  allegiance 
of  world  opinion  to  our  plan  and  that  every  endeavor  should  be  made 
to  secure  the  support  of  all  nations  who  must  join  in  any  international 
control  which  may  be  established  if  that  control  is  to  be  effective. 

In  reply  to  a  query  from  Mr.  Gordon  as  to  how  the  Scientific  and 
Technical  Committee  report  might  be  discussed  in  Committee  No.  2, 
Mr.  Ignatieff  suggested  that  the  report  should  be  considered  only 
an  interim  report  and  that  Committee  No.  2  should  refer  back  to  the 
S.  &  T.  Committee  requests  for  more  detailed  information. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  [said]  that  he  thought  the  S.  &  T.  Committee  report 
was  an  admirable  document,  one  which  had  avoided  quite  successfully 
the  ticklish  political  aspects  of  the  problem.  For  example,  while  set¬ 
ting  off  danger  points  against  points  of  control,  the  report  does  not  say 
who  shall  exercise  the  control  that  seems  necessary.  He  thought  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  even  if  the  Soviets  do  eventually  accept  interna¬ 
tional  control  of  atomic  energy  they  would  make  every  attempt  to 
secure  all  the  advantages  they  could  possibly  obtain  by  a  program  of 
delay.  Yet,  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  work  is  only  a  part  of  a 
much  larger  picture  and  that  our  tactics  would  have  to  be  oriented  to 
the  progress  of  negotiations  in  other  places,  as,  for  example,  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference.  He  felt  that,  whatever  we  do  and  however  we  may 
proceed  in  the  negotiations,  it  was  quite  likely  that  we  would  finally 
come  out  with  a  10  to  2  report.  We  must  have  patience  but  that  pa¬ 
tience  must  be  tempered  with  the  realization  that  we  may  not  get  a 
unanimous  AEC  report. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  suggested  three  alternatives : 

1.  A  preliminary  progress  report  by  the  AEC  to  the  Security 
Council — 

The  AEC  might  very  well  prepare  a  preliminary  progress  report  as 
a  means  of  summarizing  negotiations  to  date.  This  might  well  be  done 
at  the  end  of  General  McNaughton’s  chairmanship  and  should  not 
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contain  any  recommendations  or  hard-and-fast  conclusions,  but  merely 
bring  the  events  of  the  preceding  90  days  together  in  one  document.  Mr. 
Eberstadt  thought  this  procedure  would  constitute  a  sort  of  minor 
warning  bo  the  world  and  to  the  United  Nations  that  time  was  run¬ 
ning  out  and  that  soon  the  AEC  would  have  to  come  to  close  quarters 
with  the  real  points  of  divergence. 

2.  A  draft  convention. 

The  draft  convention  might  be  presented  toward  the  end  of  General 
McNaughton’s  term  after  the  preliminary  report  of  the  S.  &  T.  Com¬ 
mittee  had  been  received.  Preparation  of  the  draft  convention  ob¬ 
viously  would  be  difficult  at  this  stage,  inasmuch  as  many  facets  of 
the  problem  had  not  yet  been  fully  explored,  as,  for  example,  the 
matter  of  “stages”.  This  alternative  would  be  a  much  sharper  challenge 
to  the  Soviets  and  would  bring  the  disagreements  to  a  head  more 
sharply. 

3.  Continuation  of  the  seminar  technique. 

Continuation  of  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  elements  of  control 
and  of  the  scientific  and  technical  facts  lying  behind  the  American 
proposal  would,  if  not  supplemented  by  more  specific  action,  bring 
about  increased  public  impatience  with  the  progress  of  negotiations. 

Mr.  Ignatieff  felt  that  public  opinion  was  already  resigned  to  the 
concept  of  two  worlds.  The  public  was  thinking  that  a  break  was 
inevitable  and  was  resigning  itself  to  it.  He  queried  whether  some¬ 
thing  could  be  done  to  change  this  public  attitude. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  replied  that  he  thought  a  statement  could  be  in  the 
preliminary  report  of  the  AEC  to  the  Security  Council  which  would 
help  to  dissipate  this  prejudgment  which  the  public  has  been  tending 
to  make.  He  thought  that  after  reviewing  the  record  of  proceedings 
for  the  past  three  months  the  report  might  state  that  the  next  stage 
of  negotiations  would  be  a  reconciliation  of  points  of  view  and  a 
further  analysis  of  the  technical  and  scientific  facts  underlying  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Baruch  felt  that  General  McNaughton  might  very  well  make 
an  opening  statement,  as  the  new  chairman,  in  which  he  would  review 
the  proceedings  of  the  past  two  months,  ending  with  a  statement  of 
the  problem  as  indicated  by  the  discussion  thus  far  but  without  any 
specific  recommendations.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  planned  to  talk 
with  Gromyko  on  Wednesday  36  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  just 
what  was  going  on  in  the  Soviet  mind.  He  supported  the  idea  of  a 
preliminary  survey  of  negotiations  to  date  with  stress  on  the  fact- 

30  August  21. 
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finding  character  of  the  next  stage  of  negotiations  and  the  attempt 
to  secure  a  reconciliation  of  points  of  view. 

General  McNattghton  expressed  strong  approval  of  the  report  of 
the  S.  &  T.  Commitee,  pointing  out  that  it  was  in  reality  the  first 
official  report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  its  subcommit¬ 
tees.  He  thought  that  the  report  was  essentially  sound,  that  it  did  not 
weaken  the  American  view,  and  that  it  had  the  real  merit  of  being  a 
new  source  document  to  which  all  could  refer  in  future  discussions. 
In  other  words,  while  it  followed  the  lines  of  the  Acheson  report  and 
the  Baruch  Plan,  it  did  not  suffer  from  their  disabilities  in  that  it  was 
not  an  American  report  but  an  AEG  report. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  said  it  was  more  important  that  we  have  a  sound 
report,  even  if  that  meant  a  split  in  voting,  than  simply  to  get  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  on  a  report  which  was  too  weak. 

Mr.  Baruch  pointed  out  that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  is  running 
very  strongly  against  the  Soviets.  He  remarked  that  even  many  of  the 
so-called  liberal  groups  had  commented  to  him  that  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  support  many  of  the  actions  which  the  Russians  have  recently 
taken.  Jokingly,  he  commented  that  he  was  being  branded  a  commu¬ 
nist,  since  he  was  trying  to  work  with  Gromyko  in  a  patient  and  under¬ 
standing  fashion.  He  remarked  cryptically  that  we  must  be  prepared 
one  day  to  say :  “Good  Morning  Death  !” 

Mr.  Ignatieff  remarked  that  the  chief  preoccupation  of  all  nations 
was  for  security  and  that  the  concept  of  two  worlds  offered  precious 
little  in  the  way  of  security.  Therefore,  we  must  make  every  attempt  to 
join  these  two  worlds. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  asked  what  the  alternatives  would  be  if  a  real  split 
occurred.  He  pointed  out  the  difficulties  of  determining  what  nations 
would  have  to  be  excluded  from  our  world,  citing,  as  an  example, 
Poland.  He  mentioned  Section  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  com¬ 
menting  that  we  might,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  have  to  remind  the 
Soviets  of  the  power  inherent  in  that  Section.  He  pointed  out  the 
danger  that  was  inherent  in  any  two  world  alternative.  If  this  came  to 
pass  we  would  be  accused  by  public  opinion  of  having  devised  a  plan 
which  was  obviously  unacceptable  to  the  Soviets  with  the  full  realiza¬ 
tion  that  they  would  reject  it  and  then  having  revealed  our  real  inten¬ 
tions  by  proposing  an  atomic  alliance  against  them. 

General  McNaughton  stated  that  he  would  press  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  preliminary  report  of  the  S.  &  T.  Committee  with  the  idea 
of  having  it  presented  formally  to  the  full  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion.  He  promised  to  talk  to  Captain  Alberto  about  some  sort  of 
resume  of  the  past  two  months  of  negotiations. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Between  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  United  States  Representatives 
on  the  Military  Staff  Committee ,  New  York ,  August  22,  1916, 
3  p.  m.37 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Present :  Mr.  Baruch 
Mr.  Hancock 
Mr.  Eberstadt 
Mr.  Searls 
Dr.  Tolrnan 
Mr.  Gordon 
Dr.  Fleming 
Mr.  Johnson 
Mr.  Lindsay 
Mr.  Howard 
Mr.  Arneson 

In  welcoming  the  United  States  Members  of  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  to  the  meeting,  Mr.  Hancock  stressed  our  desire  to  have 
any  views  they  might  wish  to  make  at  any  time.  He  said  that  we  were 
open  to  suggestions  and  observations  of  whatever  sort  they  would 
care  to  make  on  any  occasion.  This  meeting  was  called  primarily  to 
cast  up  a  number  of  problems  on  which  we  thought  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  would  be  especially  well  qualified  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Taking  up  the  points  raised  by  the  memorandum  distributed  to 
the  group  the  discussion  that  ensued  was  as  follows : 

A.  Relations  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the  Security 

Council  on  security  matters 

Mr.  Hancock  suggested  that  the  Military  Staff  Committee  might 
attempt  to  formulate  a  precise  meaning  of  Paragraph  2(b)  of  the 
Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  January  24,  1946,  which  states 
that  any  matters  affecting  security  the  Security  Council  shall  issue 
directions  to  the  Commission  and  that  on  security  matters  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  be  accountable  for  its  work  to  the  Security  Council. 

B.  Other  major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  destruction 

Pointing  out  that  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  AEC  included  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  elimination  from  national  armaments  not  only  of 
atomic  weapons  but  of  all  other  major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass 


Admiral  Turner 
General  Kenney 
Lt.  Gen.  Ridgway 
Lt.  Gen.  Haislip 
Maj.  Gen.  Lemnitzer 
Maj.  Gen.  Groves 
Brig.  Gen.  Ivibler 
Brig.  Gen.  Cabell 
Colonel  Gilmer 
Colonel  Harris 


37  This  document  was  drafted  by  Mr.  Arneson  and  dated  August  23. 
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destruction,  Mr.  Hancock  asked  for  the  views  of  the  Military  on 
this  point. 

General  Ridgway  felt  strongly  that  we  should  not  attempt  to 
expand  the  scope  of  our  work  at  this  time  to  include  other  weapons. 
General  Kenney  strongly  concurred  in  this  view,  as  did  General 
Groves.  General  Groves  expressed  the  view  that  the  problem  would 
become  hopelessly  complicated  if  effort  were  made  to  expand  the  terms 
of  reference  at  this  time.  He  thought  that  we  should  keep  the  “other 
weapons”  in  mind  and  plan  to  recommend  at  a  later  stage  that  negotia¬ 
tions  be  started  on  them.  Admiral  Turner  pointed  out  that  if  the 
terms  of  reference  were  expanded  at  this  time  we  would  be  faced  with 
a  very  difficult  job  of  definition,  that,  in  fact,  the  term  “weapons  of 
mass  destruction”  was  as  vague  as  the  term  aggression  which  the 
United  Nations  has  carefully  avoided  trying  to  define. 

Mr.  Hancock  expressed  concern  about  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
known  means  of  effective  control  over  biological  warfare  and  that 
an  attempt  to  include  BW  in  our  work  might  play  into  the  hands  of 
Gromyko,  inasmuch  as  all  we  could  propose  for  BW  would  be  a  mere 
convention.  Mr.  Searls  said  that  the  problem  was  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Commission  might  very  well  end  up  with  a  split 
report. 

C.  Stages 

Referring  to  the  U.S.  proposal  which  recommends  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  ADA  should  proceed  by  stages,  Mr.  Hancock  enquired 
whether  the  Military  had  any  concern  about  this  phase  of  our  pro¬ 
posal.  No  criticism  was  raised.  He  stated  that  we  were  anxious  to  get 
the  views  of  the  Military  on  this  as  quickly  as  possible,  since  we  would 
probably  have  to  be  prepared  to  make  some  presentation  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  this  question  within  the  next  three  or  four  weeks. 

Mr.  Baruch  pointed  out  that  both  Senators  Connally  and  Van  den- 
burg  had  been  most  emphatic  on  the  need  to  proceed  by  stages  and  that 
the  stages  idea  was  deeply  embedded  in  the  Acheson-Lilienthal  report. 

General  Groves  differentiated  two  different  concepts  on  stages  as 
follows : 

i  ( 1 )  the  stages  relating  to  the  progressive  inclusion  of  other  weapons 
after  the  atomic  bomb  had  been  handled,  and 

_  (2)  a  sort  of  stages-within-stages  concept  in  which  control  over  a 
given  weapon  would  proceed  step  by  step.  He  reported  that  Secretary 
Byrnes  had  assured  and  reassured  him  on  several  occasions  that  it  was 
the  Secretary’s  intention  that  the  problem  of  atomic  energy  and  the 
establishment  of  an  international  control  body  should  proceed  stage  by 
stage. 

Admiral  Turner  pointed  out  that  there  was  some  confusion  between 
the  idea  of  stages  in  the  establishment  of  the  ADA  and  the  idea  of 
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having  the  work  of  the  AEC  proceed  by  separate  stages.  The  original 
tri-partite  statement  (Truman,  Attlee,  King)  called  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  International  Authority  by  separate  stages.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  stated  that  the 
work  of  the  Commission  should  proceed  by  stages.  When  Senator 
Vandenburg  saw  the  Resolution  he  insisted  on  a  clarification.  On  his 
return  from  London  Secretary  Byrnes  did  clarify  the  meaning  of  this 
concept,  insisting  that  the  establishment  of  an  International  Authority 
should  be  by  separate  stages  so  devised  as  to  assure  a  balance  of  secu¬ 
rity  among  the  participating  nations. 

1.  Destruction  of  the  bombs. 

Admiral  Turner  pointed  out  that  we  have  made  no  definite  com¬ 
mitment  to  destroy  our  stocks  of  atomic  bombs.  We  have  simply  stated 
that  we  propose  that  existing  stocks  of  bombs  should  be  disposed  of  at 
a  late  stage  in  the  establishment  of  the  ADA  “pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty”.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  in  the  public  mind 
that  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  destroy  the  bombs  once  an  ADA 
has  been  established  and  is  in  effective  operation.  Admiral  Turner  felt 
that  this  opinion  might  be  dangerous  and  there  might  be  some  oc¬ 
casion  to  clarify  this  at  a  later  date.  He  felt  that  before  we  give  any 
definite  commitment  on  this  point  we  should  seek  a  final  opinion  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  Hancock  stated  that  our  thinking  had  not  completely  jelled  on 
the  question  whether  there  should  be  any  atomic  bombs  anywhere  in 
the  world  or  not.  He  did  indicate,  however,  that  the  problem  would 
seem  to  be  an  easier  one  if  there  were  no  bombs  anywhere  in  the  world. 
That,  of  course,  raised  the  question  of  how  a  violator  would  be  dealt 
with  if  no  bombs  existed.  Mr.  Baruch  considered  this  a  question  on 
which  we  wanted  help  from  the  Military  people. 

General  Ridgway  remarked  that  it  was  his  understanding  that  our 
position  was  that  bombs  would  be  disposed  of  only  after  actual  proof 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  all  nations  had  been  demonstrated  through 
every  stage  of  the  establishment  of  the  ADA.  This  he  thought  was 
the  only  sound  position  that  could  be  taken  on  the  matter.  Mr. 
Hancock  pointed  out  this  difficulty  however ;  the  decision  as  to  when 
bombs  should  be  disposed  of  could  not  be  made  in  our  discretion  alone. 
It  is  probable  that  some  formula  would  be  written  into  the  treaty 
which  would  leave  that  decision  to  the  ADA  itself.  In  any  event  the 
treaty  would  have  to  state  very  specifically  just  what  conditions  had 
to  be  met  and  who  ivould  decide  that  those  conditions  had  been  met. 

General  Kenney  suggested  that  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
should  be  the  organ  to  check  on  whether  specified  conditions  actually 
had  been  reached.  This  would  have  the  merit  of  retaining  the  veto,  in 
the  sense  that  the  Military  Staff  Committee  reports  to  the  Security 
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Council.  Mr.  Eberstadt  thought  that  General  Kenney’s  suggestion 
was  a  very  good  one,  at  least  on  certain  types  of  conditions.  General 
Groves  pointed  out  that  the  stages  will  probably  have  to  overlap  in 
order  to  avoid  undue  delay.  Even  in  providing  for  overlap  he  found 
that  a  minimum  of  five  years  was  required.  The  overlap  feature  might 
complicate  this  matter  of  certification  and  make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  Military  Staff  Committee  to  check.  He  suggested  that  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  would  probably  have  to  take  the  testimony  of  the 
ADA  as  first  evidence  that  a  particular  stage  had  been  met.  This  was 
so  because  many  technical  considerations  were  involved  which  only 
the  ADA  would  really  be  in  a  position  to  understand.  Mr.  Eberstadt 
pointed  out  that  giving  this  kind  of  function  to  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  would  tie  in  very  nicely  with  their  general  responsibility 
for  recommendations  on  disarmament. 

Mr.  Hancock  asked  whether  this  question  of  Military  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee  participation  in  the  stages  picture  could  be  raised  formally 
with  the  military.  In  reply  Admiral  Turner  said  he  thought  that  the 
question  should  be  raised  by  us  directly  with  the  Government.  He 
thought  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  need  a  specific  request 
in  writing  in  order  to  consider  the  question.  Mr.  Hancock  replied  that 
much  discussion  would  be  needed  on  this  point  and  said  he  was  not 
sure  that  it  should  be  raised  formally  at  the  moment.  He  hoped  that 
the  Military  Staff  people  would  think  about  this  question. 

Mr.  Baruch  remarked  that  we  had  been  depending  on  General 
Groves  to  keep  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  fully  informed  of  our  operations 
and  likewise  to  keep  us  informed  of  questions  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
had  on  their  minds. 

2.  Alternative  plans. 

General  Groves  felt  that  if  we  were  unable  to  get  a  unanimous 
report  through  the  Security  Council  the  alternative  would  be  nothing 
at  all.  Mr.  Eberstadt  felt  very  strongly  that  we  should  not  even 
contemplate  an  alternative  plan  at  this  stage.  He  felt  that  there  was 
grave  danger  inherent  in  any  situation  that  might  lead  to  our  pro¬ 
posing  an  alternative  plan  simply  because  many  would  think  that  we 
had  purposely  put  forward  an  original  plan  which  was  obviously 
unacceptable,  and  that  what  we  were  really  trying  to  do  was  to  come 
out  with  an  atomic  alliance  against  Russia. 

Mr.  Hancock  said  that  it  is  not  our  job  to  consider  alternative  plans 
but  that  this  question  was  one  with  which  the  Military  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee  should  be  very  much  concerned.  General  Groves  remarked 
that  the  Military  Staff  Committee  might  inform  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  that  the  Delegation  has  no  alternative  plan  in  mind. 

Mr.  Searls  remarked  that  we  were  obliged  to  report  a  plan,  even 
if  that  plan  could  not  be  unanimously  agreed  to.  Mr.  Eberstadt  in- 
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sisted  that  this  plan  must  be  fully  adequate  and  must  be  one  which 
would  necessarily  provide  that  all  nations  must  join  in. 

Mr.  Baruch  stated  that  we  would  be  interested  in  another  plan 
only  if  it  were  stronger  and  better  than  the  one  we  have  already  put 
forward. 

General  Groves  stressed  the  need  of  conducting  the  negotiations 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  world  that  the 
plan  we  sponsor  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  plan  which  has  been  worked 
out  openly  and  patiently.  It  must  be  clear  that  Russia  had  been  given 
every  possible  chance  to  understand  and  to  accept.  He  thought  this 
sort  of  procedure  was  essential  whether  we  felt  that  the  Russians 
would  accept  it  or  not.  Then  in  the  event  that  the  plan  is  rejected  by 
the  Russians  we  could  be  sure  of  the  support  of  the  world  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  support  of  American  scientists  on  any  course  of  action  we 
might  then  find  necessary. 

Mr.  Hancock  explained  that  he  had  carefully  avoided  using  the 
word  compromise  in  reply  to  Gromyko’s  accusation  that  we  were  offer¬ 
ing  a  take-it-or-leave-it  proposition.  This  was  a  bit  of  tight  rope-walk¬ 
ing  with  the  view  in  mind  of  not  falling  into  Gromyko’s  trap,  while 
at  the  same  time,  avoiding  any  implication  that  we  were  willing  to 
compromise.  He  stated  categorically  that  we  have  no  intention  what¬ 
ever  of  compromising  the  basic  principles  of  our  plan.  In  fact,  our 
plan  represents  the  minimum  that  is  required  to  bring  about  an  effec¬ 
tive,  workable  system  of  control.  He  pointed  out  that  there  were,  of 
course,  certain  aspects  of  the  plan  that  had  not  yet  been  elaborated 
and  that  in  these  cases  we  would  want  to  accommodate  the  views  of 
other  delegations  as  far  as  this  was  possible  without  compromising 
our  basic  requirements. 

D.  Strategic  balance 

Mr.  Eberstadt  expressed  the  view  that  the  ADA  could  not  be  given 
unlimited  power  to  decide  the  location  of  plants  and  the  general  ques¬ 
tion  of  strategic  balance.  He  thought  that  the  ADA  might  be  required 
to  confer  with  the  Military  Staff  Committee  on  this  kind  of  question 
and,  indeed,  to  secure  approval  from  the  Military  Staff  Committee  on 
its  proposals.  General  Ivennet  thought  that  the  ADA  might  be  re¬ 
quired  to  secure  at  least  recommendations  from  the  Military  Staff 
Committee.  General  Groves  felt  that  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
might  be  given  the  same  power  on  the  question  of  location  of  plants 
as  on  the  question  of  stages.  He  did  not  feel  that  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  should  be  empowered  to  pass  on  location  of  all  ADA  in¬ 
stallations  but  primarily  on  the  location  of  large  plants.  In  response  to 
a  question  from  Admiral  Turner,  General  Groves  said  he  thought  the 
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Military  Staff  Committee’s  power  should  extend  to  the  physical 
location  of  individual  large  plants. 

Admiral  Turner  thought  that  the  question  of  locating  plants  would 
not  be  very  difficult,  inasmuch  as  the  Big  Five  are  not  only  strong 
militarily,  but  are  the  chief  industrial  powers  and  that  primary  pro¬ 
duction  plants  would  logically  be  placed  in  their  respective  territories. 
Mr.  Eberstadt,  however,  pointed  out  that  there  would  be  consider¬ 
able  pressure  from  backward  countries  to  have  power  plants  located 
in  their  territory. 

E.  Destruction  of  Atomic  Bombs 

Mr.  Hancock  stated  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  prob¬ 
lems  on  which  to  arrive  at  a  sound  decision  and  that  he  was  anxious 
to  have  views  of  the  Military  men  present. 

General  Kenney  thought  that  the  United  States  should  retain 
a  stockpile  of  bombs  to  be  held  in  trust  and  available  to  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  force  on  call  from  the  Security  Council.  Mr.  Eber¬ 
stadt  posed  two  alternatives:  (1)  a  quota  of  bombs  to  be  turned  over 
to  a  common  pool,  or  (2)  to  have  no  bombs  in  existence.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  proposal  that  the  U.S.  keep  a  stock  of  bombs  as  its 
contribution  to  the  Military  Staff  Committee  force  would  be  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  one  to  other  nations.  He  felt  that  if  bombs  were  to  remain  in 
existence  they  would  have  to  be  possessed  physically  by  the  United 
Nations  force.  He  felt,  furthermore,  that  not  to  have  any  bombs  was 
more  in  accord  with  the  overall  objectives  of  the  United  Nations. 
General  Lemnitzer  remarked  that  while  it  might  be  much  easier 
to  get  agreement  on  a  treaty  which  provided  there  would  be  no  bombs, 
he  felt  that  the  absence  of  bombs  in  the  hands  of  an  international  body 
would  put  a  premium  on  a  nation’s  getting  atomic  bombs  and  using 
them. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  suggested  that  the  stages  concept  might  be  a  useful 
one  to  consider  here.  A  formula  might  be  devised  looking  toward  a 
period  when  bombs  would  finally  be  destroyed,  but  that  a  series  of 
stages  leading  up  to  this  final  objective  might  provide  first,  for  a 
period  of  trusteeship  by  the  U.S.,  later  possession  of  bombs  by  the 
United  Nations  force  and  so  on  to  final  destruction.  He  pointed  out 
that  calculated  risks  must  be  taken  all  the  way  along  in  this  problem. 
Risks  cannot  be  avoided.  We  must  simply  try  to  make  them  as  bal¬ 
anced  as  possible.  Mr.  Searls  expressed  full  agreement  with  this 
idea.  Mr.  Gordon  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  more  serious  aspects  of 
this  question  was  the  fact  that  with  bombs  existing  in  the  world,  the 
warning  period  would  be  very  short,  while,  if  all  bombs  were  de¬ 
stroyed  and  possession  of  them  made  illegal,  nations  would  have  a 
considerably  longer  period  of  warning. 
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Admiral  Turner  pointed  out  this  difficulty:  in  an  atomic  age  a 
premium  will  be  put  on  speed  of  reprisal  for  any  violation  of  the 
treaty.  If  atomic  bombs  remain  in  existence  reprisal  could  be  much 
quicker  and  more  effective. 

There  was  some  discussion  of  a  point  raised  by  General  Cabell 
that  bomb  components  might  well  be  distributed  among  several 
powers  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  nation  could  use  them.  These  com¬ 
ponents  could  be  called  in  by  the  Security  Council  for  use,  if  this  were 
necessary.  Among  the  objections  raised  to  this  idea  were  the  following : 

1.  Big  Power  veto. 

2.  Loss  of  instantaneous  use  of  the  weapon  which  would  in  turn 
negate  the  purpose  of  having  bombs  available  at  all.  This  objection 
would  apply  even  if  it  were  provided  that  the  bombs  could  be  called 
into  use  by  a  simple  majority  vote  of  the  Security  Council. 

F.  Other  uses  of  atomic  energy 

General  Kenney  asked  if  atomic  energy  were  prohibited  for  use 
in  bombs,  could  it  be  used  to  make  other  weapons  more  effective.  Dr. 
Tolman  replied  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  art,  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  ship  propulsion  seemed  to  offer  some  real  possibilities.  Gen¬ 
eral  Kenney  then  asked  whether  such  a  possibility  was  prohibited. 
Mr.  Eberstadt’s  view  was  that  such  use  would  be  prohibited,  inasmuch 
as  the  terms  of  reference  speak  of  atomic  weapons ,  rather  than  merely 
atomic  bombs.  He  said  this  was  not  an  easy  question  to  answer  but  that 
it  was  his  impression  that  this  interpretation  was  correct.  He  cited 
the  fact  that  Gromyko  always  refers  to  atomic  weapons  and  not  to 
atomic  bombs. 

Admiral  Turner  expressed  the  view  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
encourage  the  utilization  of  atomic  power  for  freighters,  while  pro¬ 
hibiting  its  use  for  warships.  Dr.  Tolman  pointed  out,  however,  that 
there  was  far  less  likelihood  of,  or  need  for,  use  of  atomic  power  in 
freighters  than  in  warships.  Mr.  Hancock  pointed  out  that  there 
would  be  real  danger  in  allowing  battleships  to  employ  atomic  power 
plants,  inasmuch  as  these  power  plants  could  manufacture  fissionable 
material. 

On  the  question  of  the  use  of  radio-active  materials  as  a  kind  of 
weapon  for  war,  Dr.  Tolman  felt  that  this  possibility  did  not  now 
seem  feasible  and  could  not  be  until  a  satisfactory  method  of  dispers¬ 
ing  the  material  by  fine  sprays  had  been  worked  out. 

G.  Commercial  Problems 

Mr.  Hancock  raised  the  question  about  providing  some  sort  of  quota 
system  on  raw  materials  to  prevent  on  the  one  hand,  hoarding  of 
fissionable  materials  by  any  one  nation,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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depletion  of  supply  in  another  country.  General  Groves  pointed  out 
that  the  value  of  uranium  and  thorium  is  so  great  in  a  national  security 
sense  that  there  would  be  tremendous  pressure  to  search  out  all  possible 
sources  of  supply.  There  would  also  be  great  pressure  to  increase  tech¬ 
nical  mining  efficiency  so  as  to  get  at  the  low-grade  deposits.  He  stated 
that  it  was  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  one  day  a  method 
would  be  devised  for  recovering  uranium  from  the  ocean. 

H.  Inspection 

There  was  some  general  discussion  about  the  question  of  opening 
industrial  plants  and  military  reservations  to  inspection  by  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Authority.  General  Groves  felt  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
hide  any  of  the  Oak  Ridge  processes  in  some  of  our  larger  industrial 
plants.  Admiral  Turner  thought  that  we  should  be  willing  to  open  up 
all  of  our  industrial  plants  to  inspection,  provided  reciprocal  conces¬ 
sions  were  received  from  other  countries.  He  recognized  that  the  chief 
difficulty  with  this  idea  had  to  do  with  preservation  of  trade  secrets  in 
industry. 

I.  The  moral  issue  of  using  the  bomb 

Mr.  Hancock  mentioned  that  he  was  somewhat  concerned  that  pres¬ 
sure  would  be  built  up  in  this  country  condemning  the  use,  and  con¬ 
tinued  manufacture,  of  the  atomic  bomb.  He  queried  whether  we  should 
not  take  steps  in  the  near  future  to  ward  off  this  sort  of  public  opinion 
development.  General  Groves  felt  that  it  would  be  quite  unwise  to 
have  this  question  debated  but  thought  that  it  might  be  wise  to  do 
whatever  could  be  done  privately  to  head  off  this  kind  of  development. 

In  closing  the  meeting,  Mr.  Hancock  said  that  we  might  have  to  be 
ready  with  specific  proposals  on  stages  within  a  period  of  three  or  four 
weeks.  He  hoped  that  the  Military  Staff  Committee  members  would 
give  us  the  benefit  of  their  views  on  this  question  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
reiterated  that  the  Military  Staff  Committee  members  should  feel  free 
to  talk  with  us  at  any  time  on  any  problem  on  which  they  might  care 
to  express  their  views. 


501.BC/8-2946  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
{Johnson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

urgent  New  York,  August  29,  1946— midnight. 

[Received  August  29 — 11 :  30  p.  m.] 
527.  The  following  is  an  unofficial  translation  for  the  press  of  state¬ 
ment  by  Ambassador  Gromyko,  before  the  Security  Council,  29  August, 
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1946  proposing  that  UN  members  report  on  their  troops  stationed  in 
certain  foreign  territories : 

“In  connection  with  the  war  the  United  Nations  waged  against  their 
common  foes — Hitler  Germany  and  militaristic  Japan — troops  of  cer¬ 
tain  powers,  members  of  the  United  Nations,  were  situated  on  the 
territory  of  several  countries,  members  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
certain  countries  which  had  not  participated  in  the  war,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  driving  out  the  German  and  Japanese  aggressors,  or  to  prevent 
invasion  by  Axis  troops.  After  these  tasks  had  been  completed  and 
the  war  had  ended  and  Germany  and  Japan  were  put  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Allied  occupation  forces,  some  Allied  troops  were  withdawn 
from  the  above-mentioned  territories.  However,  according  to  the  avail¬ 
able  information,  Allied  troops  still  continue  to  be  situated  on  the 
territory  of  several  member  states  of  the  United  Nations  and  other 
states,  not  including  the  former  enemy  territories. 

The  presence  of  Allied  troops  for  so  long  a  time  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  a  presence  which  is  not  called  for  by  military  necessity,  must 
provoke  natural  uneasiness  in  the  peoples  of  those  countries  in  which 
foreign  troops  are  still  stationed.  Further,  world  public  opinion,  which 
is  interested  in  the  establishment  of  peace  as  soon  as  possible  and  the 
maintenance  of  collective  security,  follows  with  open  concern  the 
situation  which  has  been  created  in  the  above-mentioned  countries. 

The  Security  Council  should  therefore  study  the  question  of  the 
maintenance  of  Allied  troops  at  the  present  time  on  the  territory  of 
member  states  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  states,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  former  enemy  territories.  The  Security  Council,  however,  has 
not  at  its  disposal  information  on  where  in  the  territory  of  member 
states  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  states,  excepting  former  enemy 
territories,  troops  of  other  member  states  of  the  United  Nations  are 
situated,  and  on  the  number  of  these  troops.  Taking  into  account  the 
duties  of  the  Security  Council  provided  for  in  Chapter  7  of  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Security  Council  should  be  informed  on 
the  question  of  where  the  armed  forces  of  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  are  stationed  in  the  above-mentioned  territories  and 
on  the  number  of  these  troops.  In  connection  with  this,  I  submit,  on 
instruction  of  the  Soviet  Government,  the  proposal  that  the  Security 
Council  should  take  the  decision  to  require  states  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  submit  to  the  Security  Council  within  two  weeks 
the  following  information : 

1.  In  which  places  in  the  territories  of  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations  or  other  states,  with  the  exception  of  former 
enemy  territories,  and  in  what  number  are  armed  forces  of  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  stationed. 

2.  In  what  places  in  the  above-mentioned  territories  are  situ¬ 
ated  air  and  naval  bases,  and  the  strength  of  their  garrisons,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  armed  forces  of  other  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations. 

3.  The  information  mentioned  in  paragraphs  1  and  2  should  be 
submitted  as  of  August  1, 1946.”  38 

Johnson 

58  For  the  official  translation  of  Gromyko’s  statement  including  the  Soviet  pro¬ 
posal,  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  Security  Council,  First  Year, 
Second  Series,  No.  5,  pp.  141-142.  Hereafter  cited  as  SC,  1st  yr.,  1st  series,  No.  5. 
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740.00119  Council/8-3046  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  State ,  in  Paris 

top  secret  Washington,  August  30,  1946 — 6  p.  m. 

4508.  Secdel  791.  I  discussed  with  Judge  Patterson  39  and  Acting 
Secretary  of  Navy  Kenney  this  morning  Gromyko’s  statement  to  SC 
yesterday  (unofficial  translation  being  relayed  to  you  separately)40 
proposing  that  UN  members  report  on  their  troops  in  foreign 
territories.  We  agreed  as  follows : 

1.  Purpose  of  Soviet  proposal  is  obviously  propaganda. 

2.  Best  counter  propaganda  would  be  for  our  representative  to 
state  in  SC  when  proposal  comes  up,  possibly  next  Tuesday  or  Wednes¬ 
day,  that  we  see  no  objection  in  principle,  that  we  have  nothing  to  hide, 
but  we  feel  basis  should  be  broadened  to  include  armed  forces  located 
in  former  enemy  territories.  We  would  then  move  that  Soviet  pro¬ 
posal  be  amended  by  striking  out  exception  of  former  enemy 
territories. 

3.  If  Soviet  vetoed  our  amendment  we  would  then  feel  free  to  veto 
their  original  proposal. 

4.  If  Soviet  accepted  our  amendment  we  would  make  all  informa¬ 
tion  called  for  available;  reporting  all  combined  U.S.  forces  in  excess 
of  100. 

5.  With  regard  to  bases  referred  to  in  section  2  of  Soviet  proposal 
we  interpret  meaning  as  calling  for  report  from  us  only  on  eight 
99-year  lease  bases  plus  Panama  and  Cuba. 

We  urge  that  you  discuss  foregoing  with  Bevin  before  making 
such  a  proposal  in  view  of  UK  position  in  Greece  and  the  Near  East. 
If  you  approve  proposed  course  of  action  we  shall  instruct  Johnson 
in  New  York  accordingly. 

Acheson 


501.BC/8-3146  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
{Johnson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  urgent  New  York,  August  31,  1946 — 10  p.  m. 

[Received  August  31 — 9  :  48  p.  m.] 
534.  Cadogan  has  received  instructions  from  the  Foreign  Office  and 
comment  from  Mr.  Bevin  regarding  Soviet  proposal  that  the  Security 
Council  ask  for  full  data  regarding  military  forces  stationed  in  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

Following  is  substance  of  Foreign  Office  instructions  to  Cadogan. 

39  Robert  P.  Patterson,  Secretary  of  War. 

40  Telegram  527  from  New  York,  August  29,  supra. 
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This  telegram  was  repeated  to  Mr.  Bevin  in  Paris  and  his  comment 
will  be  outlined  later. 

British  Foreign  Office  comments  that  the  scope  of  the  Soviet  pro¬ 
posal  is  by  no  means  clear.  They  suggest  two  alternatives. 

(1)  That  a  robust  line  be  taken  by  the  British  representative  as 
soon  as  the  provisional  agenda  on  which  this  item  appears  is  under 
discussion.  Cadogan  should  denounce  the  Soviet  move  as  another 
typical  and  irresponsible  maneuver  designed  to  damage  the  prestige 
of  the  Security  Council,  and  to  declare  that  he  will  vote  against  plac¬ 
ing  it  on  the  agenda  provided  his  U.S.  and  French  colleagues  can  be 
brought  to  agree. 

(2)  It  is  suggested  that  the  British  representative  inquire  at  the 
Council  meeting  what  provisions  of  the  Charter  are  involved  in  the 
Russian  proposal  and  on  what  grounds  the  Security  Council  could 
properly  call  for  such  information.  Perhaps  the  Russians  have  chap¬ 
ter  T  of  the  Charter  in  mind.  British  Foreign  Office  points  out  that 
this  line  of  approach  would  afford  an  opening  to  comment  on  the 
manner  by  which  the  Military  Staff  Committee  has  been  hamstrung  in 
its  work  though  lack  of  instructions  to  the  Soviet  representative.  The 
type  of  information  called  for  by  the  Soviet  demand  should  normally 
be  asked  for  by  the  Council  on  the  advice  of  the  Military  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  fact  that  this  is  not  so  in  the  present  case  coupled  with 
the  urgency  of  the  Soviet  demand  suggests  that  the  Council  is  being 
asked  by  Russia  to  presume  some  danger  to  the  maintenance  of  inter  • 
national  peace  exists  in  the  presence  of  troops  in  foreign  countries.  If 
that  is  the  real  intention  of  the  Russians,  their  request  should  be  re¬ 
framed  to  make  this  point  clear.  Until  this  is  done,  the  Soviet  proposal 
is  irrelevant  and  inconsistent  with  the  procedure  of  the  Charter. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  itself  prefers  this  second  alternative. 
It  feels  that  this  method  would  serve  to  expose  to  public  view  the 
Russian  attitude  to  the  Military  Staff  Committee  and  would  also  offer 
an  opportunity  to  force  into  the  open  the  Russian  attitude  toward  for¬ 
eign  troops  in  former  enemy  countries,  expressly  excluded  in  the 
Russian  request.  (See  penetrating  comment  in  leading  editorial,  New 
York  Times ,  August  31.) 

Mr.  Bevin  has  sent  a  telegram  to  Cadogan  commenting  on  the  fore¬ 
going.  He  states  that  he  prefers  the  first  alternative  providing  Cado¬ 
gan  can  bring  his  U.S.  colleague  to  concur.  Mr.  Bevin  says  the  British 
cannot  take  a  stronger  line  than  the  U.S.  and  points  out  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  proposal  is  aimed  at  the  presence  of  U.S.  troops  in  China  as  well 
as  British  troops  in  Greece  and  elsewhere.  Cadogan  is  instructed  by 
Mr.  Bevin  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  concurrence  of  both  his 
American  and  French  colleagues  in  this  matter.  In  a  passage  of  his 
telegram  which  was  garbled  and  the  meaning  of  which  the  British 
here  consider  to  be  uncertain,  Mr.  Bevin  apparently  instructed  Cado¬ 
gan  under  no  circumstances  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Russian  request 
being  placed  on  the  Council’s  agenda. 

I  understand  from  telephone  conversations  with  officers  in  the  De¬ 
partment  that  we  are  considering  meeting  the  Russian  demand  openly 
and  giving  full  information  as  we  have  nothing  to  hide  or  apologize 
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for.  There  may  well  be  advantages  in  following  this  line  rather  than 
either  of  the  lines  suggested  by  the  British.  I  think  it  important,  how¬ 
ever,  that  our  action  in  this  matter  be  carefully  concerted  with  the 
British  and  that  we  agree  together  and  follow  the  same  line.  From 
the  Russian  point  of  view,  we  are  both  in  the  same  position  and  our 
rejoinder  would  be  greatly  weakened  in  effect  if  we  take  divergent 
lines.  Whatever  line  we  take,  we  should  consider  a  counterblast  at 
Russia  with  well-documented  details. 

There  was  nothing  in  Cadogan’s  message  from  the  Foreign  Office 
or  the  one  from  Mr.  Bevin  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Bevin  had  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  Secretary.  He  may  have  done  so.  In  any  event,  I 
request  that  this  telegram  be  immediately  repeated  to  the  Secretary 
in  Paris  for  his  consideration. 

J  OHNSON 


501.BC/9-246 

The  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  {Bevin)  to  the 

Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  and  personal  Paris,  2  September,  1946. 

IMMEDIATE 

Dear  James  :  Before  we  meet  this  afternoon  I  ought  to  let  you  know 
that  I  have  been  in  touch  with  London  about  the  suggestion  which 
you  made  to  me  yesterday  that  we  should  counter  the  Gromyko  reso¬ 
lution  at  Xew  York  by  challenging  the  Russians  on  their  troops  in  the 
ex-enemy  countries.41 1  am  confirmed,  after  these  consultations,  in  my 
original  conclusion  that  your  suggestion  would  lead  to  very  grave 
difficulties  for  the  British  Commonwealth  and  I  must  tell  you  frankly 
that  we  are  absolutely  opposed  to  it.  There  are  very  fundamental  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  attitude  which  I  will  explain  to  you  confidentially  this 
afternoon. 

For  our  part  we  shall  feel  obliged  to  instruct  Cadogan  to  vote 
against  the  question  being  put  on  the  agenda  of  the  Security  Council. 

Yours  sincerely,  Ernest  Bevin 


501.BC/9-246  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

secret  urgent  Paris,  September  2,  1946- — 11  p.  im 

[Received  8 :18  p.  m.] 

4396.  For  Acting  Secretary  for  Johnson  from  the  Secretary.  Refer¬ 
ence  Xew  York’s  534,  August  31.  Soviet  proposal  that  the  Council  ask 

41  No  record  of  the  conversations  under  reference  has  been  found  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  files. 
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for  full  data  regarding  military  forces  is  of  course  propaganda.  My 
first  reaction  was  to  advise  offering  an  amendment  to  make  certain 
that  it  would  apply  to  Russian  troops  in  ex-enemy  states.  However, 
British  believe  it  would  be  followed  by  request  for  number  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  naval  vessels.  They  will  oppose  placing  subject  on  the  agenda. 
Therefore,  I  advise  that  wTe  take  same  position  showing  that  request 
would  not  require  statement  from  Soviets  as  to  their  troops  in  ex-enemy 
states.  Johnson  should  assert  it  is  ridiculous  so  far  as  we  are  concerned 
because  newspapers  daily  publish  the  number  of  our  troops  in  foreign 
territories  and  that  no  American  soldier  is  in  any  country  which  has 
not  requested  the  presence  of  such  soldiers  except  those  in  ex-enemy 
states. 

[Byrnes] 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  United  States  Representative  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  ( Baruch ) 

confidential  [New  York,]  September  3,  1946. 

On  reading  the  scientific  reports,  the  only  query  I  had — because  of 
my  ignorance  of  the  subject — was  whether  we  were  releasing  informa¬ 
tion  that  was  not  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  subject.  Dr. 
Tolman,  General  F arrell 42  and  General  Groves  have  assured  us  that 
practically  all  of  it  is  information  that  has  been  given  out  at  different 
times  in  the  Smyth  and  Acheson-Lilient.hal  reports  and  various 
scientific  newspaper  and  magazine  articles.  It  only  has  been  correlated 
here — something  that  could  be  done  and  doubtless  has  been  done  by 
others. 

I  have  always  been  puzzled  about  the  amount  of  secrecy  that  was 
connected  with  the  production  of  atomic  energy.  We  do  know  that 
certain  pumps  have  been  ordered  by  the  Russian  government.  We  do 
know  they  try  to  buy  certain  raw  materials.  We  do  know  they  have 
received  information  and  small  samples  through  their  spies  in  Canada 
and  probably  in  other  places. 

The  object  of  the  scientific  report  was  to  show  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
trols  at  various  points.  I  think  it  clearly  does  that.  I  hope  that  it  will 
convince  those  who  heretofore  did  not  approve  of  the  American  pro¬ 
posals  that  the  proposals  were  fair  and  just  in  the  circumstances.  The 
acceptance  of  this  report  will  be  evidence  that  controls  and  inspections 
are  necessary.  The  public  should  be  acquainted  with  the  facts  that  there 

41  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  F.  Farrell,  Associate  United  States  Representative  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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is  nothing  new  and  the  security  of  the  United  States  has  not  been 
affected,  as  evidenced  by  the  statement  of  those  who  best  know  (Dr. 
Tolman,  Gen.  Farrell  and  Gen.  Groves).  We  should  be  careful  not  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  really  having  told  anything  that  was 
not  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  now  appears  that  they  already 
had  all  that  was  necessary  and  it  had  only  to  be  correlated — which,  as 
stated  above,  they  doubtless  had  already  done. 

This  makes  all  the  more  puzzling  to  me  the  paragraph  referring- to 
the  necessary  giving  of  information  to  make  the  proposals  more  under¬ 
standable  in  the  Acheson-Lilienthal  report.  I  appreciate  that  later 
on,  if  the  A.  D.  A.  is  set  up  and  it  progresses,  that  more  information 
of  a  secret  nature  will  have  to  be  made  available,  but  only  after  a 
treaty  is  signed  for  controls,  inspections  and  punishment. 

We  have  to  face  very  soon  the  fact  that  Brazil,  Egypt  and  Mexico 
will  be  replaced.  Therefore,  some  decisions  must  be  heard  before  their 
exit  and  others  come  on  the  scene. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch 


USUN  Files  43 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  ~by  Mr.  M.  Gordon  Knox ,  Adviser , 
Permanent  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations 

[New  York,]  September  4,  1946. 

De  Rose  (France),  in  answer  to  a  query,  said  his  delegation  had 
received  no  instructions  on  the  Soviet  request  for  military  informa¬ 
tion.  Fie  added  it  was  his  personal  and  unofficial  guess  that  France 
would  support  the  U.K.  and  U.S.  in  this  matter. 

He  said  that  the  matter  did  not  concern  France  directly,  but  that 
France  was  concerned  by  the  Soviet  attitude  at  the  Peace  Conference  44 
during  recent  weeks  and  might  be  inclined  to  adopt  an  anti-Russian 
viewpoint  to  this  Soviet  inquiry  if  it  should  become  a  political  rather 
than  a  purely  technical  matter.  ITis  delegation  would  not  want  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  now  because  it  lacked  instructions.  However,  if 
instructed  to  oppose  its  placement  on  the  Agenda  he  could  think  of 
many  reasons.  Two  reasons  he  advanced  were:  There  was  no  com¬ 
plaint,  hence  the  matter  was  outside  the  Charter;  the  question  is 
properly  the  concern  of  the  MSC  which  has  been  blocked  for  months 
by  Russian  recalcitrance. 

43  Files  of  the  United  States  Mission  at  the  United  Nations. 

44  For  documentation  on  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  of  1946,  see  volumes  in 
and  iv. 
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USUN  Files 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  ~by  Mr.  M.  Gordon  Knox,  Adviser, 
Permanent  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations 

[New  York.]  September  5,  1946. 

Dr.  Hsu  45  told  USdel  on  September  5  that  his  chief  (Hsia)46  had 
strong  opinions  on  the  Soviet  request  for  military  information,  but 
would  be  influenced  by  the  American  viewpoint.  He  said  China  would 
not  like  a  prominent  part  in  any  debate,  because  of  the  present 
situation  in  China.47 

The  Chinese  delegation’s  opinion  was  that  the  matter  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  Agenda  because  it  is  not  covered  by  the  Charter  and  to 
admit  it  would  open  a  “floodgate”  for  other  inappropriate  inquiries. 
An  alternative  possibility  of  broadening  the  inquiry  to  include  ex¬ 
enemy  states  would  be  useful,  but  would  not  offset  these  objections, 
in  the  view  of  the  Chinese. 
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Position  Paper  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  48 

secret  [Washington,]  September  5,  1946. 

PCA  D-5/2 

Tentative  United  States  Position  at  the  Forthcoming  Meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  With  Regard  to  Regulation  of  Armaments 

statement  of  the  problem 

If  it  is  proposed  that  the  subject  of  the  regulation  of  armaments 
or  disarmament  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly 
what  position  should  the  United  States  take  ? 

recommendations 

1.  While  it  is  the  traditional  and  present  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  regulation  of  armaments  this  Government  does 
not  believe  an  effective  system  for  the  regulation  of  armaments,  ex¬ 
cept  as  regards  atomic  weapons  and  the  international  traffic  in  arms, 
can  be  established  under  present  world  conditions.  Thus  the  United 

45  Dr.  Shunsi  Hsu  of  the  Chinese  Delegation  to  the  Security  Council. 

40  C.  L.  Hsia,  Alternate  Chinese  Representative  to  the  Security  Council. 

47  For  documentation  on  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  China,  see  volumes 
ix  and  x. 

48  This  paper  was  a  revision  of  an  earlier  draft  in  accordance  with  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  Policy  Committee  on  Arms  and  Armaments  of  September  3.  It  was 
transmitted  to  the  United  States  Delegation  at  the  United  Nations  as  position 
paper  SD/A/C.1/29,  undated,  titled  “Regulation  of  Armaments.”  (10  Files) 
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States  is  not  prepared  to  take  the  initiative  of  placing  the  matter  on 
the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  and  would  prefer  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  not  be  raised  at  this  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  If  the  general 
subject  of  the  regulation  of  armaments  or  that  specific  phase  of  regu¬ 
lation  dealing  with  the  international  traffic  in  arms  is  formally  pro¬ 
posed  for  inclusion  on  the  agenda,  the  United  States  representative 
should  not  oppose  and  should  vote  in  favor  of  placing  the  matter  on 
the  agenda. 

2.  Once  the  matter  is  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  the  United  States  should  recommend  its  reference  to  the  Political 
and  Security  Committee  for  study  and  for  report  at  the  next  session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

3.  If  the  Political  and  Security  Committee  should  have  the  subject 
of  the  regulation  of  armaments  under  discussion,  the  United  States 
representative  at  an  appropriate  time  should  propose  the  examination 
of  the  problems  of  the  international  traffic  in  arms  by  a  subcommittee 
established  for  that  purpose. 

4.  Should  the  subject  of  arms  regulation  arise  in  informal  discus¬ 
sions,  representatives  of  the  United  States  should  express  to  other 
delegations  the  view  of  this  Government  that  while  progress  is  pos¬ 
sible  at  this  time  toward  the  regulation  of  atomic  weapons  and  the 
international  traffic  in  arms,  action  with  respect  to  the  overall  regula¬ 
tion  of  other  armaments  appears  premature  in  view  of  the  major  un¬ 
settled  problems  of  peace  and  security.  Foremost  in  their  relation  to 
armaments  are  the  problems  of  the  peace  settlements,  the  enforcement 
of  disarmament  of  the  enemy  states  and  the  provision  of  forces  to  the 
Security  Council  in  accordance  with  Article  43  of  the  Charter.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  United  States  considers  that  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  solution  of  these  problems  will  affect  substantially  the  even¬ 
tual  military  requirements  of  member  states,  particularly  the  states 
having  permanent  membership  on  the  Security  Council. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Charter  Provisions 

a.  Article  11  (1)  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  states  that 
‘‘The  General  Assembly  may  consider  the  .  .  .  principles  governing 
disarmament  and  the  regulation  of  armaments,  and  may  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  with  regard  to  such  principles  to  the  Members  or  to 
the  Security  Council  or  to  both”. 

b.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Assembly  on  this  subject  should 
be  considered  in  connection  with  Article  26  which  makes  the  Security 
Council  “responsible  for  formulating,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Staff  Committee  referred  to  in  Article  47,  plans  to  be  submitted 
to  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  establishment  of  a  system 
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for  the  regulation  of  armaments”.  Although  the  right  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  discuss  the  problems  of  armament  regulation  and  make 
recommendations  thereon  cannot  be  questioned  the  responsibility  for 
making  plans  in  this  field  lies  with  the  Security  Council. 

2.  United  States  position  on  regulation  of  armaments 

A  definitive  position  on  the  regulation  of  armaments  has  not  been 
formulated  by  this  Government  primarily  because  of  the  unsettled 
problems  of  peace  and  security  referred  to  (3)  below.  However,  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  problem  is  being  made  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
United  States  may  initiate  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  Security 
Council  or  the  Military  Staff  Committee  sometime  within  the  coming 
year.  As  the  Security  Council  is  responsible  for  formulating  plans  in 
this  field  it  appears  highly  desirable  that  substantive  proposals  for 
armament  regulation  originate  in  the  Security  Council. 

3.  Factors  affecting  timeliness  of  regulation  proposals 

There  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  Charter  or  in  the  discussions 
leading  up  to  its  adoption  to  show  that  steps  toward  the  regulation  of 
armaments  or  disarmament  should  be  taken  prior  to  or  independently 
of  the  solution  of  other  problems  affecting  peace  and  security.  In¬ 
stead,  the  Charter  provisions  relating  to  the  regulation  of  armaments 
reflect  the  current  and  widely  accepted  concept  that  armaments  are  a 
factor  contributing  to  security  and  cannot  be  considered  independently 
of  other  problems  affecting  international  security.  It  can  be  argued 
that  the  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  at  this  time  of  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  principles  to  govern  armament  regulation  in  the  postwar 
period  might  accelerate  action  toward  the  settlement  of  other  pending 
problems  of  peace  and  security.  The  pending  problems  are  of  such  a 
nature,  however,  that  until  they  are  settled  the  armament  requirements 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  determined.  Included  among  these 
problems  are: 

a.  The  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaties, 

b.  the  enforcement  of  the  disarmament  upon  the  enemy  states,  and 

c.  the  conclusion  of  agreements  for  providing  contingents  to  the 
Security  Council  pursuant  to  Article  43  of  the  Charter. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  an  effective  system  for  the  regulation 
of  armaments,  exclusive  of  the  urgent  and  special  problems  now  being 
dealt  with  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  of  the  international 
traffic  in  arms,  the  United  States  position  on  which  is  discussed  else¬ 
where  in  this  paper,  can  be  established  while  these  issues  remain 
unsettled. 

4.  Procedure  for  dealing  with  proposals ,  if  submitted 

There  has  been  no  intimation  that  proposals  for  the  regulation  of 
armaments  or  disarmament  will  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assem- 
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bly  nor  has  the  subject  reached  the  agenda  of  the  Assembly.  It  appears 
unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  General  Assembly  will  consider  this 
matter  at  the  coming  session.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  member 
will  submit  a  resolution  on  the  subject  or  will  request  its  inclusion  on 
the  agenda.  In  such  event  the  United  States  should  take  no  formal 
action  which  might  be  construed  as  opposing  the  consideration  of  the 
subject.  The  representative  of  this  Government  should  support  any 
formal  action  to  include  the  regulation  of  armaments  on  the  agenda. 

If  the  General  Assembly  determines  that  the  regulation  of  arma¬ 
ments  should  be  considered  at  this  time,  the  United  States  should 
recommend  reference  of  the  matter  to  the  Political  and  Security  Com¬ 
mittee  for  study  and  for  report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next 
session. 

5.  International  Traffic  in  Arms 

At  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  London,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  British  would  advance  a  proposal  relating  to  the 
distinct  phase  of  armament  regulation  which  deals  with  the  inter¬ 
national  traffic  in  arms.  A  tentative  United  States  position  was 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  supervision  of  this  traffic  but  the  matter 
did  not  reach  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  at  this  meeting. 
Should  a  member  propose  the  inclusion  of  the  international  traffic  in 
arms  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  the  United  States  should 
give  the  proposal  its  full  support.  On  the  other  hand  if  a  proposal  of 
this  nature  is  not  made  and  there  is  referred  to  the  Political  and 
Security  Committee  the  question  of  the  over-all  regulation  of  arma¬ 
ments,  the  United  States  representative  should  at  an  appropriate  time 
propose  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  problem  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  traffic  in  arms.  The  United  States  should  also  propose  the 
establishment  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Political  and  Security  Com¬ 
mittee  to  examine  this  matter.  A  position  along  the  line  of  that  set 
forth  in  the  addendum  should  be  adopted.  A  more  specific  position 
on  this  subject  will  be  made  available  if  necessary. 


Addendum 

United  States  Position  With  Kegard  to  the  Supervision  of  the 
International  Traffic  in  Arms 

If  the  occasion  arises  the  United  States  should  be  prepared  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  establishment  of  an  international  system  of  supervision  over 
the  traffic  in  arms  (other  than  atomic  weapons)  in  the  forthcoming 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  position  of  this  Government  should  be  that  a  system  of  this 
nature  can  be  instituted  despite  the  unsettled  character  of  arrange¬ 
ments  for  peace  or  the  delay  in  establishing  the  security  system  pro- 
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vided  for  by  the  Charter.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  felt  that  any 
system  for  the  supervision  of  the  international  traffic  in  arms  should 
contain  the  following  elements : 

1.  Uniform  domestic  legislation  to  be  enacted  by  states  signatory  to 
a  convention  for  the  supervision  of  this  traffic.  Such  legislation  should 
provide  for : 

a.  Supervision  by  each  government  of  the  manufacture  of  arms, 
ammunition  and  implements  of  war  within  its  jurisdiction,  and 

b.  Licensing  of  exports  and  imports  of  arms,  ammunition  and 
implements  of  wax*. 

2.  A  uniform  definition  of  all  articles  to  be  considered  as  arms,  am¬ 
munition  and  implements  of  war  for  the  purposes  of  the  system. 

3.  The  systematic  reporting  to  the  United  Nations  of  all  manufac¬ 
turing  for  export,  and  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war. 

4.  The  undertaking  that  exports  of  arms,  ammunition  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war  will  be  sanctioned  by  their  governments  only  if  such 
exports  can  be  regarded  as  contributing  to  conditions  of  stability  in 
recipient  countries  and  to  international  peace  and  security.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Security  Council  in  significant  shipment  of  arms  should 
be  specifically  recognized. 
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Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
International  Security  Affairs  ( Johnson )49 


secret  [Washington,]  September  9,  1946. 

Plans  and  Prospects  Relating  to  the  Work  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Relation  of  the  Commission’s  Activities 
to  Other  Aspects  of  American  Foreign  Policy 


Mr.  John  Hancock 
Mr.  Lincoln  Gordon 
Mr.  Frank  Lindsay 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson 
Mr.  Marks — U 
Mr.  Blaisdell — IS 
Mr.  Hiss— SPA 


of  Mr.  Baruch’s  staff 


-IS 


I  went  to  New  York  by  previous  agreement  to  have  a  discussion  with 
Mr.  Hancock  and  other  members  of  Mr.  Baruch’s  staff,  on  matters  of 
common  interest.  During  the  discussion  they  indicated  that : 

(1)  Mr.  Baruch,  and  they  themselves,  have  become  increasingly 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  their  plans  and  activities  have  to  be  conceived 


49  The  conversation  here  described  occurred  in  New  York  on  September  5. 
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in  terms  of  the  fact  that  U.S.  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  very  closely  related  to  other  aspects  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  They  demonstrated  a  strong  desire  to  make  sure  that 
what  they  are  doing  and  will  do  is  in  line  with  over-all  foreign  policy 
considerations. 

(2)  They  stated  that  the  first  report  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical 
Committee  had  been  completed  and  that  it  was  expected  the  report 
would  be  adopted  by  the  Committee  at  a  meeting  on  Friday,  Septem¬ 
ber  6.  They  believed  that  there  was  a  fair  chance  that  the  Soviet  Rep¬ 
resentative,  who  had  already  indicated  his  personal  agreement  with 
the  report,  would  receive  instructions  to  accept  it.  (They  realized  that 
such  instructions  might  not  be  forthcoming.) 

(3)  They  desire  to  avoid  raising  political  issues  for  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  believe  it  may  be  feasible  to  postpone  any  further  discussion 
of  political  issues  for  a  period  of  from  a  month  to  three  months. 

(4)  They  hope  that  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Committee  can  con¬ 
tinue  its  work  for  as  long  as  six  weeks,  exploring  technical  problems 
related  to  raw  materials  and  production  of  atomic  energy.  They  are 
not  yet  clear  as  to  how  much  can  be  done  in  this  field  within  the 
limitations  imposed  by  considerations  of  security  of  information. 

(5)  There  is  also  a  possibility  that  the  Soviets  may  again  raise,  at 
any  time  in  the  next  three  months,  major  political  questions,  possibly 
by  forcing  a  vote  on  the  original  Soviet  proposal. 

With  respect  to  (1)  above,  they  asked  me  what  bearing  I  thought 
the  present  acrimonious  temper  of  discussions  in  the  Security  Council 
might  have  on  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  reply 
I  stated  in  effect  that  the  temper  of  discussions  and  character  of  issues 
in  the  Security  Council  are  not  primary  considerations.  They  result 
from  general  over-all  relations  to  which  the  key  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
situation  in  Paris.  I  added  that  we  in  the  Department  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  Security  Council  affairs,  constantly  refer  important  policy 
decisions  to  the  Secretary  in  Paris.  This  is  done  not  so  much  because 
he  is  the  Secretary  of  State  but  primarily  because  the  peace  conference 
and  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  are  at  the  present  time  the  focal 
points  in  major  international  relations,  particularly  those  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  endeavored  to  hint  as  strongly  as  I  could  that  I  felt 
Mr.  Baruch  would  wish  to  consult  the  Secretary  in  Paris  before  mak¬ 
ing  major  policy  decisions,  for  precisely  the  same  reason.  Mr.  Hancock 
and  his  colleagues  appeared  to  concur  in  my  views  and  to  agree  that 
the  policy  decisions  should  be  made  in  the  light  of  over-all  develop¬ 
ments,  particularly  of  the  Secretary’s  policjr  in  Paris. 

With  respect  to  (5)  I  was  asked  whether  I  thought  it  likely  that 
Mr.  Gromyko  would  force  a  decision  soon  on  the  Soviet  proposal  for 
the  control  of  atomic  energy.  I  replied  that  while  I  could  speak  with 
no  assurance  on  this  point  I  felt  it  unlikely  that,  he  would  do  so,  saying 
that  I  could  see  no  advantage  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view  in  forcing 
an  early  decision  on  this  matter.  Moreover,  it  seemed  to  me  if  the 
Soviets  seek  additional  issues  with  which  to  point  up  their  differences 
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with  the  West  there  are  a  number  which  they  would  choose  before  they 
choose  that  of  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy.  Mr.  Han¬ 
cock  and  his  colleagues  appeared  to  agree  that  my  estimate  might  be 
the  correct  one.  Mr.  Hancock  added,  however,  that  they  are  preparing 
material  to  be  used  when  the  political  issues  are  raised  again  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Mr.  Hancock  nevertheless  indicated 
clearly  that  Mr.  Baruch’s  present  desire  is  to  avoid  such  issues.  In  this 
connection  he  inquired  whether  it  might  not  be  desirable  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  take  a  recess  during  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly.  I  gave  it  as  my  personal  opinion  that  this  might  be 
a  good  idea  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  quite  feasible  to  bring 
about  such  an  adjournment.  I  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  Delegates 
on  the  Commission  have  several  roles  already  and  that  the  sessions  of 
the  Assembly  would  greatly  add  to  their  labors.  I  thought,  therefore, 
that  they  might  welcome,  and  possibly  even  initiate,  a  move  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  Commission’s  work. 

Joseph  E.  Johnson 


501.BC/9-246  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  United  States 
Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

secret  Washington,  September  9,  1946 — 7  p.  nu 

185.  1.  The  following  comments  concern  USSR  proposal  that  Coun¬ 
cil  obtain  certain  information  regarding  military  forces  and  take  into 
account  Secretary’s  instructions  on  this  subject  (reference  secret  tele¬ 
gram  4396,  September  2  from  Paris) . 

2.  We  believe  you  should  informally  sound  out  those  Council  mem¬ 
bers  likely  to  oppose  USSR  proposal  to  determine  their  positions  and 
indicate  to  them  we  desire  USSR  proposal  should  be  kept  off  agenda 
pointing  out  obvious  propaganda  nature  of  USSR  proposal,  incon¬ 
clusive  manner  in  which  the  Council’s  jurisdiction  is  invoked,  and,  if 
desirable,  any  further  arguments  mentioned  hereafter.  If  it  appears 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  votes  to  preclude  placing  USSR  proposal 
on  the  agenda  in  its  present  form,  we  feel  that  extended  discussion  in 
Council  should  be  avoided.  We  hope  in  this  manner  to  bring  on  early 
vote  so  Council  can  pass  on  to  matters  more  in  keeping  with  its 
responsibilities  and  dignity.  It  seems  to  us  that  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  short  statement  by  you  to  this  effect  would  suffice. 

3.  Should  it  appear  doubtful  from  your  informal  conversations  with 
other  members  that  there  is  assurance  of  keeping  this  matter  off 
agenda,  and  if  you,  therefore,  will  need  to  make  extended  arguments 
in  Council,  then  you  may  in  your  discretion  take  initiative  in  Council 
in  seeking  to  keep  matter  off  agenda,  provided  others  are  unwilling 
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to  do  so.  You  may  argue  that  we  do  not  stand  on  technicalities  when 
complaints  are  brought  to  attention  of  Council  and  indeed  encourage 
full  discussion  of  problems  that  concern  Council.  However,  in  this 
instance,  USSR  statement  in  no  way  indicates  any  relation  to  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security  or  to  the  work  of  the  Council. 

a.  The  statements  of  “unconcealed  anxiety”  of  world  public  opinion 
or  of  “natural  uneasiness”  cannot  conceivably  establish  basis  for  con¬ 
sidering  the  matter  as  dispute  or  situation  under  Chapter  VI.  Further¬ 
more,  USSR  statement  does  not  refer  to  Chapter  VI. 

b.  While  USSR  statement  refers  to  Chapter  VII,  there  is  nothing 
in  that  statement  that  can  be  construed  as  being  threat  to  peace,  breach 
of  peace,  or  act  of  aggression. 

c.  We  do  not  see  what  useful  purpose,  in  relation  to  work  of  Council, 
desired  information  would  serve.  It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  whether 
information  is  intended  to  relate  to  matters  at  present  assigned  by 
Council  to  MSC.  How  will  it  facilitate  work  of  MSC  if  that  is 
intention? 50 

Clayton 
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Notes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission ,  New  York,  September  10, 194,6,  11  a.  m. 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Present:  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
Mr.  John  M.  Hancock 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Eberstadt 
Mr.  Fred  Searls 
Mr.  Herbert  B.  Swope 
Mr.  T.  F.  Farrell 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Tolman 
Dr.  D.  F.  Fleming 
Mr.  Lincoln  Gordon 
Mr.  Franklin  A.  Lindsay 
Mr.  Albin  E.  Johnson 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Ingraham 
Mr.  Joseph  Chase 
Mr.  R.  Gordon  Arneson 

The  staff  had  before  it  a  draft  of  a  letter  to  the  President  concern¬ 
ing  the  status  of  negotiations  and  possible  alternatives  of  future 

60  The  Security  Council  considered  the  question  of  placing  the  Soviet  proposal 
on  its  agenda  at  its  71st  Meeting,  September  23,  and  72nd  Meeting,  September  24  ; 
see  SC,  1st  yr.,  2nd  Series,  pp.  423-442  and  443-460,  respectively.  At  its  72nd 
Meeting,  the  Council  decided  not  to  admit  the  subject  to  the  agenda  by  a  vote  of 
seven  to  two  (Soviet  Union  and  Poland)  with  two  abstentions  (France  and 
Egypt). 
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action.  The  alternatives  were:  (1)  to  push  ahead  toward  an  open 
break,  or  (2)  to  proceed  cautiously  avoiding  any  votes  and  any  aggres¬ 
sive  action  against  the  Russian  intransigence. 

Mr.  Hancock  :  While  the  draft  memorandum  to  the  President  is  an 
excellent  one,  it  should  not  leave  the  President  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
course  we  would  propose  to  take  unless  instructed  otherwise  by  him. 

Mr.  Baruch  :  We  have  a  clear  duty  to  report  in  writing  to  the 
President  the  present  status  of  the  negotiations.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
AEC  negotiations  are  now  only  a  sideshow  in  the  international  pic¬ 
ture.  In  fact,  these  negotiations  seem  to  have  become  more  and  more  a 
State  Department  affair,  rather  than  our  affair.  The  sideshow  must 
be  tied  in  with  the  main  rings  of  the  circus.  It  may  be  that  our  group 
should  become  advisory  to  the  State  Department,  thereby  tying  it  in 
with  general  diplomatic  maneuvers.  In  any  event,  it  is  important  that 
we  inform  the  President  now  how  things  stand. 

We  are  handicapped  by  the  failure  of  the  President  to  appoint 
members  of  the  domestic  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Until  this 
Commission  is  appointed,  the  situation  regarding  the  disclosure  of 
information  remains  very  foggy. 

Mr.  Hancock  :  Whether  the  members  of  the  domestic  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  are  appointed  soon  or  not,  makes  little  difference  to  our 
operations.  It  cannot  materially  influence  the  course  of  our  negotia¬ 
tions,  nor  can  it  simplify  the  problem  of  disclosure  of  information. 

Mr.  Baruch  :  Two  alternatives  that  we  could  consider  are  these :  (1) 
get  work  started  in  the  Commission  on  the  drafting  of  the  treaty,  or 
(2)  prepare  an  interim  report  from  the  Commission  to  the  Security 
Council.  If  we  must  adopt  a  temporizing  procedure  this  might  better 
be  carried  out  by  the  bureaucrats. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  :  The  draft  statement  should  be  amended  to  include 
this  third  alternative  of  preparing  an  interim  report  to  the  Security 
Council.  (Mr.  Eberstadt  presented  a  draft  paragraph  which  would 
accomplish  this  end). 

Mr.  Searls  :  The  statement  should  contain  a  specific  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  us  as  to  the  course  of  procedure  we  think  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  statement  should  remind  the  President  that  whatever 
course  of  action  is  taken  serious  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
military  needs  of  the  country  in  the  event  negotiations  break  down. 

Mr.  Hancock  :  In  his  statement  of  27  August,  Secretary  Patterson 
clearly  stated  that  the  War  Department  must  plan  its  operations  on 
the  contingency  that  no  international  agreement  for  the  control  of 
atomic  energy  may  be  reached. 

Mr.  Baruch  :  In  strengthening  our  military  potential  against  the 
day  that  negotiations  may  break  down,  efforts  should  be  redoubled 
to  accumulate  stockpiles  with  raw  materials  and  atomic  bombs. 
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Mr.  Hancock:  We  should  follow  our  present  course  of  avoiding 
any  definite  break  and  avoid  the  taking  of  any  votes  and  inform  the 
President  that  we  are  doing  so  unless  we  receive  different  instruc¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time  we  must  consider  the  question  of  whether  it 
may  be  necessary  to  begin  using  threats  to  force  the  issue.  We  might 
raise  this  question  with  the  President  in  the  interim. 

Concerning  the  report  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  about  which 
Mr.  Baruch  inquired,  it  is  being  sent  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  yn 
part  as  a  means  of  needling  them  into  action.  As  far  as  military  policy 
as  it  relates  to  our  negotiations  is  concerned,  our  group  should  receive 
these  instructions  not  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but  from  the 
President. 

Mr.  Eberstadt:  The  value  of  using  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
in  determining  when  the  various  stages  to  the  treaty  have  been  reached 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  veto  remains  with  the  Big  Five  in  the  Security 
Council.  There  are  four  possibilities  that  might  be  considered  in  de¬ 
ciding  when  certain  stages  have  been  completed. 

(1)  The  decision  might  be  left  with  the  United  States  alone.  (It  is 
most  unlikely  that  any  other  nations  would  agree  to  this). 

(2)  Give  the  Military  Staff  Committee  responsibility  for  deter¬ 
mining  when  the  stages  have  been  completed. 

(3)  Leave  this  decision  to  the  Security  Council ;  and 

(4)  use  the  present  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  the  review 
board  to  determine  when  stages  have  been  completed.  (Mr.  Hancock 
felt  this  was  the  best  alternative,  since  it  would  obviate  the  veto). 

Mr.  Eberstadt:  We  should  describe  to  the  President  very  clearly 
the  impasse  we  have  now  reached  and  state  that  unless  we  receive 
instructions  to  the  contrary  we  will  continue  our  present  methods  of 
avoiding  a  break.  We  should  express  regret  that  the  members  of  the 
domestic  Atomic  Energy  Commission  have  not  yet  been  appointed. 
We  should  point  out  that  even  though  we  continue  to  attempt  to 
avoid  a  break,  the  President  should  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  lay¬ 
ing  plans  concerning  our  national  security  in  the  event  negotiations 
fail,  and  should  appoint  the  members  of  the  domestic  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Baruch  :  There  is  urgent  need  for  a  coordination  of  our  work 
with  that  of  the  domestic  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  military  authorities. 

Mr.  Farrell:  We  should  press  for  a  vote  on  the  report  of  the 
Scientific  and  Technical  Committee  and  throw  the  discussion  of  the 
whole  issue  back  into  the  political  committees. 

Mr.  Hancock  :  We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  issue  come  to  a  head  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  before  the  middle  of  November. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  :  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  cannot  control  the 
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other  delegates  to  the  AEC.  The  British,  French,  and  Canadian  dele¬ 
gations  had  indicated  pretty  clearly  that  they  do  not  want  the  issue 
forced.  If  the  decisions  were  taken,  however,  to  present  an  interim 
report  to  the  Security  Council,  the  other  delegations  would  probably 
go  along  with  us  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Hancock  :  Our  group  is  not  directly  concerned  with  the  nation’s 
military  policy.  Responsibility  on  these  matters  rests  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  We  are  charged  with  responsibility  of  carrying  out  an  already 
established  policy  as  regards  negotiations  leading  to  the  establishment 
of  an  ADA  and  we  must  proceed  in  carrying  out  that  objective  unless 
and  until  our  instructions  are  changed  by  the  President.  While  we  can 
remind  the  President  of  the  military  implications  that  flow  from  the 
progress  of  our  negotiations,  we  should  not  presume  to  tell  him  how 
the  military  problem  should  be  handled. 

Mr.  Farrell:  An  important  point  to  make  in  connection  with  the 
need  for  the  prompt  appointment  of  the  domestic  commission  is  that 
until  the  commission  is  established  no  thorough  program  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  raw  materials  can  be  established. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  :  The  advantage  of  the  first  alternative  of  pressing 
for  a  break  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  public  would  be  aroused  to  the 
dangers  that  confront  us  and  the  world,  and  it  would  result  in  wide¬ 
spread,  popular  support  for  military  preparedness.  Adoption  of  a 
policy  of  avoiding  a  break  makes  the  necessity  of  prompt  military 
preparations  nonetheless  imperative  but  the  necessity  appears  less 
clear-cut. 

Mr.  Baruch  :  The  statement  to  the  President  should  point  out  the 
deleterious  effect  on  the  international  situation  of  the  disintegration 
of  our  economy  at  home. 

Mr.  Swope  :  It  may  be  necessary  to  effect  an  open  rupture  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  the  return  of  Secretary  Byrnes  from  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference.  The  memorandum  to  the  President  should  underscore 
Gromyko’s  specific  refusal  to  accept  our  proposals  either  in  whole  or 
in  part. 

Mr.  Barucii  :  In  the  absence  of  Secretary  Byrnes  there  is  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  report  directly  to  the  President  on  this  situation.  The 
President  is  entitled  to  know  how  things  stand  in  order  that  he  may 
decide  whether  any  change  of  instructions  is  indicated.  He  is  entitled 
to  know  all  of  the  things  we  know  about  the  negotiations  and  what 
our  views  are. 

Mr.  Swope:  Mr.  Baruch  should  see  the  President  personally  and 
talk  to  him  at  length  on  the  basis  of  points  prepared  in  advance.  There 
is  no  use  kidding  ourselves  about  the  main  issue.  Russia  is  the  stum¬ 
bling  block. 
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Mr.  Baruch  :  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  other  delegations  would  not 
go  along  with  us  at  this  time  if  we  attempted  to  force  the  issue  with 
the  Russians.  We  have  lost  the  initiative  to  Russia,  and  other  nations 
are  beginning  to  waver  more  and  more.  The  longer  we  hesitate  and  the 
more  we  retreat,  the  more  other  nations  will  shift  away  from  us.  We 
are  losing  ground  every  day  and  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  sup¬ 
port  of  some  of  the  nine  we  have  had  with  us.  It  was  quite  clear  in 
the  discussion  with  Mr.  Ignatieff  that  Canada  wants  delay.  The  same 
appears  to  be  true  of  other  delegations,  notably  the  British  and  F rench 
and  probably  the  Chinese  as  well. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  :  If  we  attempt  to  set  a  deadline  for  a  vote  on  our 
proposal  versus  the  Russian,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  French, 
British,  Canadian,  and  Chinese  delegates  would  not  support  us. 

Mr.  Hancock  :  In  the  memorandum  to  the  President  we  should 
point  out  that  we  are  continuing  to  push  forward  on  the  policy  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  approval  of  the  President  immediately  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  negotiations.  We  should  remind  him  of  the  need  for 
considering  what  steps  this  nation  should  take  in  the  event  our  negotia¬ 
tions  fail. 

Mr.  Baruch  :  We  are  all  perfectly  clear  in  our  own  minds  that  we 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  bring  about  the  successful  conclusions 
of  our  negotiations.  Nevertheless,  we  are  also  clear  in  our  own  minds 
that  we  must  tell  the  President  now  what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  Farrell:  Whatever  the  outcome  of  these  negotiations  may  be, 
our  position  will  be  strengthened  if  we  refuse  to  retreat  from  our  basic 
proposals.  Even  if  we  fail  we  must  be  able  to  say  that  we  stood  firm 
on  our  position. 

Mr.  Hancock  :  The  initiative  has  passed  to  the  Russians  and  they 
may  take  advantage  of  these  in  forcing  a  break.  For  our  parts  we  must 
not  push  for  a  breakdown  unless  we  are  instructed  to  do  so  by  the 
President. 

Concerning  the  report  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  it  contains  three  recommendations  which  are  quite 
controversial : — 

(1)  That  the  Navy  should  go  ahead  to  develop  atomic  power  for  use 
in  battleships.  This  proposal  is  absolute^  contrary  to  established  U.  S. 
policy  as  transmitted  to  Mr.  Baruch  and  cannot  be  countenanced  if 
we  are  to  have  any  effective  system  of  international  control  of  atomic 
energy. 

(2)  That  a  set  of  bombs  should  remain  in  existence  for  punitive 
purposes  after  the  ADA  is  established.  Strong  arguments  can  be  made 
on  either  side  of  this  question.  It  is  obvious  that  the.  chances  of  getting 
a  treaty  are  much  better  if  it  provides  that  there  should  be  no  bombs 
in  existence. 

(3)  That  the  Military  Staff  Committee  should  have  responsibility 
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for  deciding  when  the  various  stages  have  been  reached  and  for  pass¬ 
ing  upon  the  location  of  large  atomic  energy  installations,  including 
power  plants.  This  raises  the  question  of  whether  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  would  be  infringing  on  the  administrative  operations  of 
the  ADA. 

Mr.  Swope  :  In  view  of  the  confusion  that  exists  in  the  public  mind 
as  to  the  provisions  to  the  Baruch  Plan,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  put 
out  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Baruch  proposals. 


It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  draft  of  the  memorandum  to  the 
President  should  be  rewritten  in  the  light  of  the  comments  above  and 
that  when  rewritten  it  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Swope  for  final  editing. 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Position  Pa/per  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Security 

Affairs  61 

Washington,  September  11, 1946. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

If  the  question  arises  in  the  forthcoming  General  Assembly  session 
as  to  whether  the  General  Assembly  should  ask  for  a  report  on  the 
work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  what  position  should  the 
United  States  take? 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  United  States  should  not  take  the  initiative  to  request  a 
report  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

2.  If  another  member  of  the  General  Assembly  proposes  that  a 
report  be  requested  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  United 
States  Delegation  might  attempt  to  discourage  the  move  informally 
but  if  there  is  substantial  support  for  such  a  request  he  should  not 
formally  oppose  it. 

3.  If  a  report  is  requested,  the  United  States  Delegation  should  take 
the  position  that  it  would  be  preferable  that  the  Security  Council  be 
asked  to  request  a  report  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the 
information  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  United  States  Delegation  should  give  the  following  reasons  for 
the  above  positions : 

51  This  paper  was  transmitted  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  (Johnson)  to  Lincoln 
Gordon  at  the  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  September  11. 
Mr.  Gordon  replied  in  a  letter  of  September  20  that  it  was  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  Delegation.  (Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files) 
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A  report  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  this  time  would  be 
preliminary  and  inconclusive  and  of  little  value  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

Since  the  General  Assembly  by  its  own  Resolution  of  January  24, 
1946,  has  obligated  the  Security  Council  to  forward  reports  when 
appropriate,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  General  Assembly  will  receive 
a  report  from  the  Security  Council  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
after  the  Commission  has  had  more  time  to  consider  the  problem. 
However,  in  line  with  the  policy  of  this  Government  not  to  oppose  dis¬ 
cussion  of  questions  it  will  not  oppose  any  move  to  request  a  report  if 
there  is  a  substantial  desire  on  the  part  of  the  members  to  request  a 
report. 

If  a  request  for  a  report  is  initiated,  it  should  be  communicated 
preferably  to  the  Security  Council  and  not  directly  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  in  order  that  the  Security  Council,  which  is 
responsible  for  directing  the  security  aspects  of  the  Commission’s 
work  in  accordance  with  the  General  Assembly  Resolution,  could  estab¬ 
lish  guidance  in  terms  of  security  directions  for  the  prejiaration  of  the 
report. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Can  the  General  Assembly  request  a  report  on  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission? 

Article  15  of  the  Charter  states,  “The  General  Assembly  shall  receive 
and  consider  annual  and  special  reports  from  the  Security  Council ; 
these  reports  shall  include  an  account  of  the  measures  that  the  Security 
Council  has  decided  upon  or  taken  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security”.  Article  24,  paragraph  3  states,  “The  Security  Council 
shall  submit  annual  and,  when  necessary,  special  reports  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  its  consideration”.  It  is  clear  from  the  above  Charter 
provisions  that  the  Security  Council  has  an  obligation  to  make  reports 
and  the  General  Assembly  has  a  right  to  receive  reports. 

The  General  Assembly,  however,  by  its  own  resolution  of  January  24, 
1946  established  the  procedure  for  the  transmission  of  atomic  energy 
reports  to  the  General  Assembly.  “The  Commission  shall  submit  the 
reports  and  recommendations  to  the  Security  Council,  and  such  reports 
and  recommendations  shall  be  made  public  unless  the  Security  Council, 
in  the  interest  of  peace  and  security  otherwise  directs.  In  the  appro¬ 
priate  cases  the  Security  Council  shall  transmit  these  reports  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  members  of  the  United  Rations  .  .  .”. 

The  General  Assembly,  therefore,  will  receive  reports  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  appropriate  cases  from  the  Security  Council. 
However,  there  appears  to  be  no  restriction  on  the  General  Assembly 
assuming  the  initiative  to  request  the  Security  Council  for  a  report 
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on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  General  Assembly  has  a  right 
to  receive  reports  from  the  Security  Council.  The  General  Assembly 
established  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  could  modify  its 
terms  of  reference,  although  as  a  political  actuality  this  would  be 
extremely  difficult  without  general  concurrence  and  backing  of  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council.  Finally,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Charter  silence  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
General  Assembly  can  take  the  initiative  and  ask  for  a  report  estab¬ 
lishes  a  prohibition  on  the  General  Assembly  action. 

There  is  also  no  specific  provision  which  would  bar  the  General 
Assembly  from  requesting  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  directly 
for  a  report.  However,  inasmuch  as  the  Security  Council  is  responsible 
for  directing  the  Commission  on  certain  aspects  of  its  work  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  General  Assembly  Resolution  of  January  24, 1946,  which 
states,  “In  view  of  the  Security  Council’s  primary  responsibility  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security  the  Security  Council  shall  issue  directions 
to  the  Commission  in  matters  affecting  security”,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  reports  from  the  Commission  must  be  cleared  by  the  Security 
Council,  it  would  seem  preferable  that  the  request  for  a  report  should 
be  communicated  to  the  Security  Council  for  transmittal  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  This  would  allow  the  Security  Council  to  send 
security  directions,  if  considered  necessary,  to  the  Commission  in  order 
to  provide  guidance  for  preparing  the  report.  The  substance  of  the 
report  and  its  time  of  transmittal  might  be  affected,  however,  by  ques¬ 
tions  of  international  peace  and  security  which  the  Security  Council 
alone  can  decide. 

Conclusion:  The  General  Assembly,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  request 
a  report  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  it  would  appear 
preferable  that  the  Security  Council  be  asked  to  request  a  report  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the  information  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

2.  Should  the  General  Assembly  request  a  report  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  this  year ? 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  been  organized  less  than  four 
months.  In  that  time  concrete  but  general  proposals  have  been  placed 
before  the  Commission.  These  proposals  have  been  discussed  but  not 
in  conclusive  detail.  It  would  not  appear  fruitful  to  the  General 
Assembly  nor  judicious  at  this  time  to  open  up  the  discussion  of  these 
general  proposals  in  the  General  Assembly  through  the  vehicle  of  a 
report  from  the  Commission.  There  would  be  the  danger  that  the 
special  problem  of  atomic  energy  control  would  be  closely  associated 
with  the  political  lines  drawn  in  the  Assembly  on  general  international 
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problems.  The  development  of  such  a  situation  at  this  preliminary 
stage  might  decrease  the  chances  of  resolving  the  problems  before  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  General  Assembly  itself  has  recognized  the  special  nature  of 
the  atomic  energy  problem.  That  special  nature  is  being  examined  at 
the  present  time  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  by  scientists  as 
well  as  representatives  on  the  Commission.  Until  the  Commission  has 
had  more  time  to  examine  the  problem  and  discuss  the  proposals  in 
detail  a  report  would  be  inconclusive. 

Conclusion:  It  would  be  inadvisable  to  have  a  report  from  the  Com¬ 
mission  at  this  time  because  such  a  report  would  be  preliminary  and 
inconclusive  and,  therefore,  of  little  value  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Also  a  discussion  on  the  report  at  this  time  might  intensify  problems 
rather  than  assist  in  their  solution  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


IO  Files 

Summary  of  the  Sequence  of  Events  Relating  to  1 York  of  the  United 
Nations  Military  Staff  Committee  on  Article  1$  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charter ,  New  York ,  September  12-September  18 ,  191^6 52 

SECRET 

On  12  September  1946,  General  Kenney  arranged  a  private  visit  with 
General  Vasiliev  with  a  view  to  encouraging  some  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Representatives.  General  Vasiliev  was  advised  that  the 
U.S.  Delegation  was  about  to  submit  a  proposal  for  the  subcommittee 
on  basic  principles  to  reconvene  and  continue  with  its  work.  General 
Vasiliev  was  encouraged  to  do  everything  possible  in  order  that  the 
Soviet  Delegation  could  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
when  it  was  reconvened. 

On  13  September  1946,  to  further  confirm  the  comment  General 
Kenney  had  made  to  General  Vasiliev,  the  U.S.  Delegation  submitted 
a  proposal  outlining  the  directive  which  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
had  received.  The  resolution  which  the  subcommittee  had  adopted  was 
also  reviewed  with  emphasis  placed  on  the  fact  that  four  members 
had  complied  with  the  resolution  but  since  all  members  had  not  com¬ 
plied,  the  second  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  had  been  delayed  in¬ 
definitely.  The  U.S.  Delegation  therefore  proposed  that  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  consider  whether  or  not  it  was  desirable  for  the  sub- 

62  This  document  is  an  excerpt  from  document  USMS/54/2,  Enclosure  “B,”  a 
summary  covering  the  period  February  15-October  24,  1946,  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  by  the  United  States  Representatives  on  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  on  October  25.  Paragraph  letter  designations  and  references  by  docu¬ 
ment  symbol  to  unprinted  Military  Staff  Committee  documentation  which  appear 
in  the  source  text  have  been  omitted.  (IO  Files) 
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committee  to  resume  its  work  at  an  early  date  with  instructions  to 
study  all  available  oral  and  written  statements  which  may  be  presented 
by  any  members  and  to  submit  recommendations  to  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  18  September  1940,  at  the  18th  meeting  of  the  Military  Staff 
Committee,  the  U.S.  proposal  to  resume  work  of  the  subcommittee  on 
basic  principles  was  considered.  The  Soviet  Delegation  made  a  long 
statement,  it  pointed  out  the  question  of  the  armed  forces  to  be  made 
available  to  the  Security  Council  was  a  new  question  in  history  and 
a  rather  complicated  one.  In  the  course  of  the  statement,  the  Soviet 
Delegation  submitted  a  proposal  entitled  “The  Purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  Armed  Forces”.53  In  submitting  the  proposal,  the  Soviet  Rep¬ 
resentatives  pointed  out  that  they  were  only  submitting  the  first  ques¬ 
tion,  namely  the  question  of  the  Purpose  of  the  United  Nations  Armed 
Forces,  for  consideration.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  quite  obvious 
that  other  questions  such  as  the  basic  principles  governing  the  orga¬ 
nization  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  employment  of  the  armed  forces 
would  have  to  be  discussed.  General  Kenney  proposed  that  the  sub¬ 
committee  should  resume  meetings  at  an  early  date.  The  Soviet  Repre¬ 
sentatives  proposed  further  that  the  subcommittee  should  keep  to  an 
order  of  sequence  in  their  discussions.  The  first  principle  questions 
which  the  subcommittee  should  consider  and  discuss  was  the  question 


63  The  Soviet  proposal  was  as  follows : 

“1.  All  Armed  Forces,  made  available  to  the  Security  Council  by  Member 
Nations  of  the  United  Nations,  in  accordance  with  Articles  42  and  43  of  the 
Charter,  are  intended  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prevention  or  suppression  of  acts  of 
aggression  with  the  object  of  maintaining  or  restoring  international  peace  and 
security. 

2.  The  Armed  Forces,  made  available  to  the  Security  Council  by  Member  Na¬ 
tions,  are  placed  at  its  disposal  only  for  the  period  necessary  to  prevent  or  to 
suppress  aggression. 

3.  The  Armed  Forces,  made  available  to  the  Security  Council  by  Member  Na¬ 
tions  of  the  United  Nations,  may  be  employed  only  by  decision  of  the  Security 
Council  and  only  in  such  cases  when  measures,  taken  in  accordance  with  Article 
41,  would  be  or  have  proved  inadequate  to  prevent  or  suppress  aggression  and 
when  the  threat  to  world  peace  and  security  is  such  that  it  necessitates  the 
employment  of  these  Armed  Forces. 

4.  These  Armed  Forces  may  not  be  employed  for  purposes  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  with  principles  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  nations,  or  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
national  liberating  movements  or  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  State. 

5.  After  the  Armed  Forces,  made  available  to  the  Security  Council,  have  ful¬ 
filled  their  task  of  prevention  or  the  suppression  of  aggression,  they  shall  be 

withdrawn  to  their  national  territories  in  not  more  than . days  from  the 

date  of  the  termination  of  such  activities,  unless  otherwise  decided  by  the 
Security  Council. 

6.  If  for  any  reasons  these  Armed  Forces  remain  in  territories  or  territorial 
waters  granted  for  the  use  of  such  Forces,  under  special  agreements  between  the 
Security  Council  and  other  Member  Nations,  for  the  passage,  stationing  or  action 
of  these  Forces  against  an  aggressor,  they  shall  be  withdrawn  to  their  national 
territories  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  termination  of  activities  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  prevention  or  suppression  of  aggression,  unless  otherwise 
decided  by  the  Security  Council.”  (10  Files) 
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of  the  Purpose  of  the  United  Nations  Forces.  After  the  subcommittee 
had  completed  work  on  the  subject  of  “Purpose”  it  should  submit  its 
recommendations  to  the  Military  Staff  Committee  for  its  consideration 
and  approval.  The  proposal  of  General  Kenney  with  the  modifications 
proposed  by  the  Soviet  Delegation  were  adopted  by  the  Military  Staff 
Committee. 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Franklin  A.  Lindsay  5i  to  the  United  States 
Representative  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  ( Baruch ) 

confidential  [New  Yokk,]  September  14,  1946. 

Subject:  Notes  on  Conversations  With  Australian,  Canadian  and 
Netherlands  Delegations. 

Mr.  Ralph  Harry,  Evatts’  Deputy,  returned  to  New  York  yester¬ 
day  after  two  weeks  in  Washington.  He,  together  with  McNaughton 
and  Ignatieff,  made  a  round  of  the  other  delegations  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  general  attitude  toward  the  future  of  negotiations.  Harry 
stated  that  he  found  among  delegations  other  than  Russia  and  Poland 
a  fairly  widespread  feeling  that  agreement  would  prove  to  be  im¬ 
possible.  They  believe  that  the  main  consideration  has  now  become 
the  determination  of  the  proper  issues  and  timing  so  that  the  break 
will  be  made  on  terms  to  our  advantage  rather  than  to  the  Russians’ 
advantage. 

He  indicated  that  there  is  general  approval  of  the  McNaughton 
plan  of  procedure  for  the  nest  phase,53  and  that  a  major  break  should 
be  avoided  until  after  the  minor  treaties  have  been  completed  at  Paris. 
However,  he  felt  strongly  that  there  was  no  weakening  in  any  of  the 
delegations  on  the  substance  of  the  American  Plan. 

He  stated  that  it  was  his  own  opinion  that  very  shortly  work  should 
be  initiated  on  an  outline  treaty  wdiich  could  be  submitted  by  majority 
vote  to  the  Security  Council.  This  treaty  should  be  in  sufficient  detail 
to  permit  the  possibility  of  last-minute  Russian  acceptance  in  the 
Security  Council. 

Such  an  outline  treaty  might  be  submitted  to  the  Security  Council 
together  with  a  request  for  approval.  If  approval  was  forthcoming 
(including  the  five  permanent  members),  the  Security  Council  might 
then  refer  the  document  back  to  the  Commission  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  preparing  a  final  treaty  for  signature.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
not  to  get  acceptance  by  the  five  permanent  members,  the  outline  treaty 

United  States  Delegation  staff  member. 

“  Regarding  General  McNaugliton’s  proposal,  see  Mr.  Baruch’s  memorandum 
to  the  President,  September  17,  part  III,  p.  926. 
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would  be  far  more  desirable  from  our  standpoint  as  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  settle  all  the  questions  upon  which  disagreement  between 
the  “friendly”  members  might  arise.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  settle 
such  disagreements  at  this  stage,  we  would  give  the  Russians  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  exploit  our  differences  to  their  own  advantage. 

At  luncheon  today,  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  of  the  Netherlands 
Delegation,  said  that  apparently  there  is  a  general  stop  order  out  from 
Moscow  on  the  signing  of  all  pending  United  Nations  documents.  The 
Russian  Member  of  the  Headquarters  Commission  has  refused  to  sign 
their  report  pending  approval  from  Moscow.  In  the  Security  Council, 
Russian  approval  of  the  report  to  the  General  Assembly  has  been  like¬ 
wise  held  up.  He  thought  that  the  delay  in  signing  our  scientific  report 
was  due  to  a  general  order  and  was  not  directed  specifically  against 
atomic  energy  negotiations.  It  was  probably  a  result  of  Paris 
disagreements. 

He  indicated  approval  of  the  McNaughton  proposal  and  stated 
further  that  a  break  should  be  avoided  until  after  the  Paris  conference. 

He  and  van  Kleffens  have  been  working  on  a  draft  treaty  which  he 
stated  was  a  “dressed-up  edition  of  the  American  Plan”.  They  had  in 
mind  that  this  might  be  submitted  to  the  Commission  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  of  discussion  in  preparation  of  recommendations  to  the  Security 
Council.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  find  that  this  document  does  not 
basically  differ  from  the  United  States’  proposals,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  advantageous  to  have  it  used  as  a  basis  of  discussion,  rather 
than  submitting  an  American  draft.  He  also  expressed  an  opinion  that 
if  useful  work  can  be  done,  there  should  be  no  adjournment  during 
the  period  in  which  the  General  Assembly  will  be  meeting. 

Franklin  A.  Lindsay 


501.BC/9-1446 

The  State-War-Navy  C oordinating  Committee  to  the  Secretary  of 

State 

secret  Washington,  14  September  1946. 

SWN-4744 

Subject:  Guidance  for  J.C.S.  Representatives  on  the  Military  Staff 
Committee,  U.N.,  on  Making  all  National  Forces  Available  to 
the  Security  Council. 

Reference:  SWNCC  219/8.  The  following  memorandum  is  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  request  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff : 

“The  United  Kingdom  representatives  on  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  have  proposed  inclu- 
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sion  in  the  Standard  Form  of  Agreement  concerning  the  size  and 
composition  of  the  armed  forces  to  be  made  available  to  the  Security 
Council  an  article  as  follows : 

‘[Member  Nation]  guarantees  to  place,  if  requested  by  tlie  Security  Council, 
the  whole  of  its  national  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council  so  far  as 
its  other  commitments  and  transport  resources  permit.’ 56 

“The  British  members  on  the  subcommittee  of  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  presently  drafting  a  Standard  Form  of  Agreement  have 
already  agreed  to  inclusion  of  Article  II  as  set  forth  in  the  draft 
agreement  in  SWNCC  219/8.  It  is,  therefore,  concluded  that  the 
British  intend  their  proposed  article  to  be  in  addition  to  Article  II 
instead  of  a  replacement  for  it.  It  is  noted,  however,  that  in  the  memo¬ 
randum  proposing  the  new  article  to  the  subcommittee,  the  British 
representatives  stated,  ‘An  agreement  of  this  nature  would  seem  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  large  predetermined  forces  under  Article  II,’ 
and  that  a  British  representative  stated  in  effect  in  a  subcommittee 
meeting  on  22  August  that  national  contributions  should  be  kept  as 
small  as  possible  and  that,  in  order  to  do  this,  member  nations  should 
agree  to  reinforce  these  contributions  by  the  method  set  forth  in  the 
proposed  article.  These  statements  indicate  a  trend  of  thought  which, 
if  adopted  by  all  other  member  nations,  might  result  in  the  Security 
Council  having  on  call  armed  forces  insufficient  to  cope  with  even 
foreseeable  situations.  The  purpose  of  making  contributions  under 
Article  43  of  the  Charter  which  is  ‘in  order  to  contribute  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  international  peace  and  security’  may  be  vitiated  by  this 
trend.  Aside  from  the  proposed  article  itself,  this  trend  of  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  British  is  objectionable  from  the  military  point  of  view. 

“If  member  nations  pledge  quotas  commensurate  with  their  re¬ 
sources,  the  forces  permanently  available  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  43  of  the  Charter  should  be  ample  for  any  need  that  can  de¬ 
velop,  short  of  major  war.  The  outbreak  of  war  among  the  major 
powers  will  mean  that  the  United  Nations  has  failed  to  achieve  its 
purpose  and  will  terminate  the  organization  as  constituted  under  the 
present  Charter. 

“It  is  considered  that  the  political  importance  of  the  matter  is 
paramount.  Its  military  implications  are  nebulous  because  of  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  phrase  ‘so  far  as  its  other  commitments  and  trans¬ 
port  resources  permit’  and  because  possible  political  and  popular 
interpretations  of  the  proposed  article  are  unknown.  The  question 


66  At  the  3rd  Meeting  of  the  Sub-Committee  for  the  Consideration  of  a  Standard 
Form  of  Agreement  Between  the  Security  Council  and  Member  Nations  of  the 
United  Nations  Concerning  the  Provision  of  United  Nations  Forces,  the  British 
representative  raised  the  possibility  of  including  such  an  article.  The  United 
Kingdom  mentioned  the  proposal  at  several  subsequent  meetings  without  eliciting 
support  from  the  other  delegations.  At  the  7th  Meeting,  August  23,  the  United 
Kingdom  offered  two  alternative  drafts  which  simply  specified  that  member 
nations  had  an  obligation  to  provide  additional  forces  should  those  listed  in  the 
annexes  to  the  initial  agreements  prove  inadequate.  Later  in  the  meeting,  the 
United  Kingdom  accepted  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  the  purview  of  the 
Sub-Committee  was  limited  to  agreements  with  respect  to  agreements  providing 
for  specific  forces.  It  did  not  abandon  the  principle  upon  which  its  proposal  was 
based.  Therefore,  while  the  Sub-Committee  took  no  action  on  the  British  proposal, 
the  possibility  of  subsequent  discussion  of  it  by  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
existed.  (10  Files) 
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is  primarily  whether  additional  forces,  if  required,  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Security  Council  by  negotiation  between  the  Security 
Council  and  member  nations  when  or  after  an  emergency  arises,  or 
whether  the  United  States  will  agree  beforehand  that  all  forces  not 
required  for  other  commitments  will  be  made  available  if  needed. 
This  and  other  political  implications  contained  in  the  British  pro¬ 
posal  are  outside  the  competence  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  but 
appear  to  be  of  major  importance  to  the  United  States.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  therefore,  feel  they  should  have  advice  from  proper 
governmental  authority  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  toward  the  British  proposal  before  preparing  and  forward¬ 
ing  to  their  representatives  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  position  to  be  assumed  toward  it.  It  is  possible  that  in 
the  light  of  the  advice  received,  military  objections  will  become  ap¬ 
parent  which  are  not  now  perceived  because  of  the  obscure  nature  of 
the  implications  surrounding  the  British  proposal. 

“It  is  requested  that  this  memorandum  be  forwarded  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  with  the  request  that  he  furnish  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  as  a  matter  of  priority,  a  statement  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  attitude  toward  the  British  proposal.” 

It  is  requested  that  the  information  desired  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  be  forwarded  to  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee 
for  transmittal  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

For  the  State- War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee: 

Ernest  A.  Gross 
for  J .  H.  Hilldring , 
Chairman 


501.BC  Atomic/9-2046 

Memorandum  by  The  United  States  Representative  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  ( Baruch )  to  President  Truman 57 

secret  New  York,  September  17,  1946. 

Subject:  Request  for  Further  Statement  of  Policy  for  U.S.  Repre¬ 
sentative,  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in  the 
Light  of  Proceedings  to  Date 

The  first  stage  of  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
which  began  three  months  ago  with  my  statement  of  the  United  States 


67  Mr.  Baruch  came  to  Washington  on  September  18  to  report  to  the  President, 
but  due  to  the  fact  that  their  conversation  was  devoted  to  the  Wallace  incident 
(see  Mr.  Hancock’s  memorandum,  p.  932),  Mr.  Baruch  did  not  deliver  this  paper 
at  that  time,  instead  transmitting  it  from  New  York  on  the  following  day.  On 
September  26,  the  Department  forwarded  a  copy  to  Secretary  Byrnes  in  Paris. 
On  September  25,  Acting  Secretary  Clayton  asked  President  Truman  to  defer  a 
decision  on  Mr.  Baruch’s  recommendations  until  the  Acting  Secretary  had  studied 
the  memorandum  and  had  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  with  the  Chief 
Executive.  (Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files) 
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plan  for  international  control,  is  now  coming  to  an  end.  A  new  phase 
is  about  to  begin.  The  Commission’s  future  course  is  so  dominated  by 
the  general  development  of  international  policy  that  I  feel  it  essential 
to  report  to  you  on  the  progress  of  our  negotiations  to  date,  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  issues,  and  to  seek  your  instructions  as  to  the  alternative 
courses  of  action  likely  to  face  us  in  the  near  future. 

I.  Organization  and  Approach  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 

The  Staff  of  the  United  States  Delegation  has  been  organized  so 
as  to  include  experts  in  all  of  the  various  specialties  required  for  our 
task.  In  my  long  experience,  I  have  never  been  associated  with  a  group 
of  men  of  such  outstanding  calibre  and  unqualified  devotion  to  the 
public  interest.  Many  are  serving  entirely  at  their  own  expense.  All 
are  unstintingly  sacrificing  their  personal  interests  and  willingly 
undergoing  inconvenience  in  order  to  further  this  work,  so  important 
to  this  nation  and  to  the  entire  world. 

In  addition  to  the  distinguished  full-time  scientific  members  of  our 
staff,  we  have  had  the  continuous  assistance  of  a  panel  of  outstanding 
scientists  through  whom  we  have  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  scien¬ 
tific  profession  at  large.  We  have  also  maintained  close  contact  with 
the  Department  of  State,  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  the 
United  States  members  of  the  United  Nations  Military  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  Major  General  Leslie  R.  Groves,  representing  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Project,  and  with  members  of  the  Lilienthal  Board  of 
Consultants  who  prepared,  last  March,  the  State  Department  “Report 
on  the  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy”. 

In  accordance  with  the  basic  United  States  policy,  confirmed  in  your 
instructions  to  us,  we  have  provided  other  members  of  the  Commission 
with  the  underlying  scientific  information  “essential  to  a  reasonable 
understanding  of  the  proposals”  we  have  advocated.  It  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  our  Delegation  to  fulfill  this  commitment  without  disclosing 
any  information  not  contained  in  previously  published  scientific  or 
official  literature  or  not  properly  cleared  under  security  provisions. 

No  secret  information  has  been  released  in  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  Obviously,  even  the  mere  discussion  of  published  informa¬ 
tion  inevitably  helps  to  clarify  the  picture  to  some  extent  for  the 
scientists  of  other  countries.  Such  clarification  has  been  contemplated 
as  a  part  of  our  national  policy  ever  since  the  Agreed  Declaration  of 
Washington  announced  by  you  and  Prime  Ministers  Attlee  and 
MacKenzie  King  last  November,  and  is,  of  course,  a  prerequisite  to 
any  attempt  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  the  kind  sought  by  our 
government. 

In  this  connection,  you  should  be  aware  that  there  is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  real  secrecy  surrounding  the  science 
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and  technology  of  atomic  energy.  Much  information  has  necessarily 
been  revealed  through  the  publication  of  the  Smyth  Report,  the  Ache- 
son-Lilienthal  Report,  and  scientific  literature  authorized  for  release 
in  accordance  with  our  national  policy.  Information  has  also  been 
given  in  publications  not  presented  for  official  clearance.  We  know  of 
efforts  by  other  nations  to  acquire  a  few  items  of  industrial  equip¬ 
ment  specially  adapted  for  use  in  certain  atomic  energy  manufactur¬ 
ing  processes.  We  also  know  of  attempts  by  other  nations  to  acquire 
atomic  raw  materials.  Certain  secret  information  and  small  samples 
of  secret  materials  have  been  obtained  through  espionage  activities  in 
Canada,  which  are  now  a  matter  of  public  record.  Similar  activities 
are  probably  going  on  in  this  country.  While  expert  testimony  sug¬ 
gests  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  before  any  other  country  will  be  in 
a  position  to  produce  atomic  weapons,  we  are  not  ourselves  able  to 
assess  accurately  the  length  of  this  margin  of  time.  It  is  conceivable 
that  this  margin  may  be  cut,  especially  under  the  pressure  of  an 
atomic  bomb  race. 

Throughout  the  deliberations  to  date,  we  have  adhered  rigorously 
to  your  original  instructions,  on  which  my  initial  statement  of  the 
U.S.  position  was  based.  We  have  encouraged  the  presentation  of  other 
proposals  which  would  meet  the  mandate  given  the  Commission  by 
the  General  Assembly  last  January,  and  have  indicated  that  we  would 
welcome  suggestions  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  proposals.  Yet  only  a 
single  alternative  proposal  has  been  put  forward — that  of  the  Soviet 
Union — and,  for  the  reasons  stated  below,  their  plan  in  no  way  meets 
the  Commission’s  instructions  from  the  General  Assembly. 

We  have  steadfastly  refrained  from  the  use  of  pressure  or  threats 
of  any  variety.  Nor  have  we  suggested  plans  for  dealing  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  might  arise  if  unanimous  agreement  on  effective  interna¬ 
tional  control  proves  impossible.  We  have  regarded  it  as  our  single 
task  to  work  toward  complete  agreement  on  a  plan  fully  satisfying 
the  Commission’s  terms  of  reference  as  interpreted  in  your  instruc¬ 
tions  to  us. 

II.  Work  of  the  Commission  to  Date 

The  work  of  the  Commission  to  date  may  be  briefly  summarized  in 
three  phases  as  follows : 

1.  Presentation  of  Original  Positions  of  the  Several  Delegates 

This  phase  occupied  the  Commission  in  meetings  from  June  14 
through  July  15.  Only  two  proposals  were  put  forward.  In  my  address 
of  June  14,  I  stated  in  broad  outline  the  United  States  proposals  as 
approved  by  you.  Our  plan  was  subsequently  elaborated  in  three 
supplemental  memoranda. 
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As  you  know,  the  U.  S.  plan  called  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  Atomic  Development  Authority  responsible  for  the 
supervision,  inspection,  and  control  of  all  activities  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy,  starting  with  the  raw  materials  as  they  come  out  of 
the  ground  and  including  ownership  or  management  of  the  necessary 
refineries,  plants  for  the  production  of  nuclear  fuels,  and  major  instal¬ 
lations  producing  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  Authority  would  be  supported  by  a  system  of  rapid  and  effec¬ 
tive  punishments  for  violations  and  by  free  access  for  geological 
surveyors  and  other  necessary  inspectors  to  prevent  misuse  and  insure 
compliance.  The  Great  Powers’  veto  in  the  Security  Council  would 
not  be  permitted  as  a  device  for  nations  to  protect  themselves  or  their 
friends  from  punishment  for  violations  of  a  treaty  controlling  atomic 
energy  which  they  had  previously  accepted.  Thus  we  proposed  to 
eliminate  the  veto  in  the  atomic  energy  field,  not  on  unforeseeable 
policy  issues  which  might  arise  in  the  future,  but  on  punishment  for 
crimes  specifically  defined  in  advance  by  voluntary  agreement. 

After  a  system  of  international  control  has  been  brought  into 
effective  operation  by  appropriate  stages,  we  proposed  to  cease  bomb 
production  and  dispose  of  then  existing  bombs  pursuant  to  a  treaty, 
properly  ratified  according  to  our  constitutional  processes.  We  left 
open  the  question  as  to  whether  the  treaty  should  provide  for  dis¬ 
mantling  of  the  bombs  or  for  their  transfer  to  an  international  agency 
for  possible  use  against  aggressors. 

The  Soviet  proposal,  presented  on  June  19,  called  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  convention  merely  outlawing  the  production  and  use  of  atomic 
weapons  and  requiring  the  destruction  of  all  stocks  of  atomic 
weapons,  whether  in  a  finished  or  unfinished  state,  within  three  months 
after  entry  into  force  of  the  convention. 

This  agreement  would  be  implemented  only  through  national  legis¬ 
lation  and  through  international  action  by  the  Security  Council  under 
the  present  provisions  of  the  U.  1ST.  Charter.  Other  features  of  the 
Soviet  position  are  discussed  in  point  2  below. 

The  U.S.  position  was  generally  supported  by  nine  other  delegates, 
representing  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Egypt,  France,  Mex¬ 
ico,  the  [Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Their  statements 
ranged  from  an  unqualified  endorsement  by  Egypt  to  a  general  indi¬ 
cation  of  agreement  by  others.  The  Soviet  position  was  supported  only 
by  Poland. 

2.  G onsideration  of  the  Soviet  Views 

The  Soviet  views  were  elaborated  by  Ambassador  Gromyko  in  a 
series  of  closed  meetings  from  July  24  to  August  6.  We  then  learned 
that  the  Soviet  plan  envisages  no  systematic  measures  of  prevention, 
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control  or  inspection,  other  than  through  national  legislation.  Such 
national  legislation  might  prevent  misuse  of  atomic  energy  by  private 
individuals  within  a  country,  but  it  would  of  course  have  no  effect  on 
the  national  governments  themselves. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Soviet  proposal  bears  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  many  abortive  and  ineffectual  agreements  of  the  past 
for  disarmament  or  nonaggression.  The  only  form  of  international 
implementing  action  which  the  Soviet  plan  contemplates  is  punitive 
measures  to  be  taken  by  the  Security  Council  under  the  present  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Charter.  We  do  not  see  how  such  measures  could  be 
either  swift  or  certain,  as  is  essential  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
problem,  or  how  they  could  be  kept  free  from  willful  obstructionism 
through  the  employment  of  the  veto. 

Although  Mr.  Gromyko  repeatedly  stated  a  willingness  to  discuss 
details  of  “how  the  Security  Council  should  carry  out  its  functions 
as  regards  sanctions  against  a  possible  violator”,  he  consistently  failed 
to  indicate  any  fruitful  line  which  such  discussion  of  “details”  might 
take.  Despite  repeated  efforts  by  the  Mexican,  Netherlands,  French, 
Australian,  and  other  Delegates,  as  well  as  ourselves,  to  have  the 
Soviet  representative  make  plain  the  workings  of  his  proposal,  he 
refused  to  consider  international  preventive  control  measures  (as 
contrasted  with  punishment  after  an  offense)  and  failed  to  recognize 
any  need  for  special  international  arrangements  to  aid  the  Security 
Council  in  enforcing  an  atomic  energy  agreement.  He  stated,  in  effect, 
that  the  atomic  bomb  was  to  be  viewed  exactly  as  any  other  weapon 
and  that  it  could  be  handled  entirely  within  the  existing  framework 
of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

In  our  judgment  preventive  measures  are  the  very  essence  of  con¬ 
trol.  Without  them,  we  do  not  see  how  the  Security  Council  could 
even  have  knowledge  of  prospective  violations.  The  very  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Commission  and  the  terms  of  the  Moscow  Resolution 
demand  the  creation  of  special  safeguards  aimed  at  anticipating  and 
preventing  the  use  of  atomic  weapons.  In  the  face  of  this,  the  Soviet 
government  is  apparently  proposing  that  a  convention  outlawing 
atomic  weapons  be  signed  immediately  and  that  the  Commission  pro¬ 
ceed  later  to  the  discussion  of  controls,  safeguards,  and  sanctions, 
although  every  indication  suggests  that  such  later  discussion  would 
be  utterly  fruitless. 

These  meetings  had  the  effect  of  building  up  a  clear  record  before 
the  entire  Commission  of  the  weakness  of  the  Soviet  position,  which 
completely  violates  the  express  mandate  to  work  out  effective  controls 
and  safeguards.  That  mandate,  as  you  know,  was  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  General  Assembly  last  January  on  the  basis  of  the 
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Moscow  Declaration  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States.  Thus  the  Soviet  Government’s  present  position  is 
sharply  at  variance  with  the  position  it  endorsed  only  a  few  months 
ago. 

In  fact,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Padilla  Nervo 58  of  Mexico,  the  Soviet 
proposal  adds  almost  nothing  to  the  commitments  already  undertaken 
in  the  United  Nations  Charter  itself,  since  all  members  have  already 
agreed  to  “settle  their  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means”  and 
to  “refrain  in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force”.  (Article  2) 

During  these  same  discussions,  the  Soviet  representative  stated  flatly 
that  his  Government  could  not  accept  the  U.S.  proposals  as  now  pre¬ 
sented,  “either  as  a  whole  or  in  their  separate  parts.”  He  regarded 
our  plan  as  incompatible  with  Soviet  views  on  national  sovereignty 
which  would  be  violated,  he  asserted,  by  any  form  of  international 
inspection.  He  also  objected  vigorously  to  any  change  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  veto,  although  we  have  proposed  to  forbid  the  use  of  the 
veto  only  (1)  to  prevent  escape  from  punishment  for  violation  of 
crimes  specifically  defined  in  a  treaty  voluntarily  agreed  to  by  all 
participants,  and  (2)  in  the  day-to-day  administrative  operations  of 
the  Atomic  Development  Authority.  He  assailed  any  suggestion  for 
modifying  the  veto  as  “undermining”  the  United  Nations,  although 
in  our  opinion  adoption  of  the  U.S.  proposals  would  greatly  strengthen 
the  United  Nations.  In  his  view,  the  importance  of  inspection,  which, 
along  with  access,  we  regard  as  essential,  was  “greatly  exaggerated” 
and  “a  superficial  approach”  to  the  problem. 

Two  of  the  chief  fundamental  issues  separating  the  Soviet  and 
Polish  views  from  those  held  by  other  ten  nations  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

(1)  The  Soviet  proposal  relies  for  compliance  solely  on  the  good 
faith  and  mutual  trust  of  nations,  backed  up  by  punitive  action 
through  the  Security  Council  with  the  Great  Power  veto  intact,  and 
without  any  systematic  means  of  warning  the  Security  Council  of 
prospective  violations;  whereas  the  U.S.  plan  calls  for  an  effective 
international  organization  to  prevent  in  advance,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
misuse  of  atomic  energy,  and  to  provide  adequate  warning  and  swift 
and  certain  punishment,  unimpeded  by  the  veto,  for  violations  if  they 
do  occur. 

(2)  The  Soviet  proposal  calls  for  the  immediate  outlawry  of  the 
production  and  use  of  atomic  weapons,  and  the  destruction  of  existing 
stocks,  prior  to  the  erection  of  international  safeguards  to  ensure 

68  Dr.  Luis  Padilla  Nervo,  Mexican  Representative  at  the  General  Assembly  and 
on  the  Security  Council  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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compliance  and  without  any  provision  for  swift  and  certain  punish¬ 
ment  of  violators;  whereas  the  U.S.  proposal  requires  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  elimination  of  atomic  weapons  that  there  be  established  effective 
preventive  safeguards  and  machinery  for  punishment. 

The  U.S.  plan  includes  the  Soviet  proposal  in  the  sense  of  also 
embracing  a  convention  outlawing  atomic  weapons.  But  the  Soviet 
plan  stops  at  that  point,  while  we  insist  on  simultaneous,  effective, 
and  enforceable  safeguards  to  ensure  that  the  production  and  use  of 
atomic  weapons  is  not  merely  illegal  but  is  in  fact  prevented. 

We  see  no  possibility  of  reconciling  these  views.  Agreement  could  be 
effected  only  through  a  drastic  change  in  the  Soviet  position  or  through 
a  sacrifice  by  us  of  the  very  principles  which  were  unanimously  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  United  Nations  last  January  and  restated  in  your  in¬ 
structions  to  me.  Abandonment  of  those  principles  would  mean 
defrauding  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

3.  Work  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Committee 

By  the  end  of  July,  it  was  generally  recognized  that  no  further 
progress  could  be  made  by  discussions  on  the  policy  plane,  without 
serious  risk  of  breaking  negotiations  in  advance  of  a  general  under¬ 
standing  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  problem.  We  also  appreciated 
the  particular  importance  of  avoiding  any  open  rupture  at  that  time, 
when  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  was  just  getting  under  way. 

In  view  of  our  instructions  from  the  State  Department,  we  there¬ 
fore  acquiesced  in  the  motion  of  the  French  Delegate,  to  adjourn  the 
discussion  of  policy  for  the  time  being,  and  to  request  the  Scientific 
and  Technical  Committee  to  prepare  a  report  on  “the  question  of 
whether  the  effective  control  of  atomic  energy  is  possible,  together 
with  an  indication  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Scientific  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee  considers  that  effective  control  can  be  achieved.”  The 
Scientific  Committee  has  been  working  intensively  over  the  last  five 
weeks.  Its  report  was  completed  on  September  3rd,  but  still  awaits 
formal  action  by  the  Soviet  Delegate. 

Early  in  the  discussions  of  the  scientists,  it  was  found  that  a  direct 
reply  to  the  request  before  their  Committee  would  inevitably  involve 
policy  considerations.  The  Committee,  therefore,  limited  itself  to  a 
discussion  of  the  basic  underlying  facts  in  the  production  and  use  of 
atomic  energy,  together  with  an  indication  of  the  possibilities  of  mis¬ 
use  at  each  stage  through  diversion  of  nuclear  materials,  through 
seizure  of  installations,  or  through  clandestine  activities.  The  members 
also  reached  the  important  conclusion  that  there  is  no  basis  in  the 
available  scientific  facts  for  supposing  that  effective  control  is  not 
technologically  feasible. 

The  report  is  significant  in  providing  a  general  international  scien- 
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title  recognition,  in  contrast  with  ex  parte  American  assertion,  of  the 
basic  facts  on  which  our  proposals  for  control  are  based.  While  the 
report  on  its  face  avoids  reference  to  any  particular  system  of  control, 
the  facts  there  set  forth  point  inescapably,  in  our  opinion,  toward  the 
U.S.  proposals,  once  the  necessity  for  effective  control  is  recognized. 

The  report  received  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  members  of 
the  Scientific  Committee,  including  Soviet  members,  in  informal 
meetings.  However,  the  Soviet  Government  has  not  yet  authorized 
formal  approval  of  the  report.  This  step  has  been  promised  and  then 
postponed,  without  stated  reasons,  on  three  successive  occasions.  In  a 
conversation  on  September  11  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
Ambassador  Gromyko  indicated  that  he  was  in  personal  agreement 
with  the  report,  but  that  he  would  like  a  little  more  time  for  the  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  study  it.  Tie  indicated  that  their  report 
would  be  ready  very  soon,  perhaps  in  a  few  days.  If  other  delegations 
thought  it  was  important  to  proceed  earlier,  he  had  no  objection,  and 
in  this  case  the  Soviet  Union  would  merely  refrain  from  voting  for 
the  present.  Mr.  Gromyko  indicated  that  he  did  not  think  that  par¬ 
ticular  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  report  of  the  Scientific 
Committee  in  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

If  formal  Soviet  approval  is  not  forthcoming  in  the  near  future, 
the  Scientific  Committee  will  presumably  submit  its  report  without 
Soviet  (and  probably  without  Polish)  concurrence. 

III.  Further  Work  in  the  Immediate  Future 

The  late  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  General  McNaughton  of 
Canada  (who  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Hsia  59  of  China  on  September  15) , 
has  proposed  that  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  Scientific  Report,  and 
working  with  it  as  a  foundation,  the  policy  committee  proceed  to  a 
further  development  of  the  factual  problems  of  control,  delaying  for 
the  time  being  any  crystallization  of  the  political  issues.  This  process 
would  involve  a  review  of  each  stage  in  the  production  and  use  of 
atomic  energy,  with  a  discussion  of  the  types  of  technical  control 
measures  needed  to  prevent  diversion  or  clandestine  operations.  This 
course  would  not  require  the  disclosure  of  additional  scientific  or  tech¬ 
nical  information. 

This  line  of  discussion  appears  useful,  and  will  assist  in  further 
clarifying  the  problem  and  promoting  general  understanding  of  the 
complex  technical  considerations  involved  in  devising  workable 
measures  of  control.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  the  Soviet  representa¬ 
tive  will  agree  to  pursuing  any  discussions  along  this  line.  In  any 

B0  Dr.  C.  L.  Hsia,  Alternate  Chinese  Representative  on  the  Security  Council  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  Secretary,  Chinese  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly,  New  York. 
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event,  it  can  last  only  a  month  or  two.  Then  the  basic  issues  of  policy 
will  again  be  sharply  before  us. 

IV.  Conclusions 

In  the  light  of  the  discussions  to  date,  and  barring  a  drastic  shift 
in  the  Soviet  position,  it  seems  clear  that  unanimity  on  the  fundamental 
issues  of  policy  facing  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  cannot  be 
achieved  in  the  now  foreseeable  future.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
best  we  can  presently  hope  for  on  any  vote  in  the  Commission  on  such 
issues  is  a  10-2  majority  for  an  international  control  plan  along  the 
lines  we  have  advocated. 

The  question  of  exactly  when  and  in  what  manner  the  issue  shall 
reach  decision  in  the  Commission  seems  to  us  a  matter  of  high  policy, 
intimately  related  to  the  general  course  of  our  international  relations 
and  the  entire  worldwide  diplomatic  situation.  The  deliberations  of 
the  Commission  are  inevitably  becoming  dominated  more  by  influences 
of  the  international  political  atmosphere,  notably  the  peace  negotia¬ 
tions  in  Paris,  than  by  our  specific  problem  of  preventing  the  misuse 
of  atomic  energy. 

Once  the  short-term  work  of  the  Commission  is  concluded,  we  can 
see  only  two  possible  courses  of  action.  These  are : 

Alternative  No.  1.  We  might  recognize  frankly  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  unanimous  agreement  on  the  fundamental  issues,  press  the 
matter  to  a  probable  10-2  vote  in  the  Commission,  and  then  render  a 
divided  report  to  the  Security  Council. 

The  majority  report  would  consolidate  the  record  of  our  position, 
which  has  thus  far  stood  up  against  all  assaults.  Our  proposals  appear 
to  have  received  the  almost  unanimous  endorsement  of  all  nations  in 
the  world  outside  the  Soviet  sphere.  We  would  also  take  the  appro¬ 
priate  opportunity  for  a  public  statement  of  the  total  inadequacy  of 
the  Soviet  proposals. 

Such  a  divided  report  would  doubtless  be  the  subject  of  bitter  debate 
in  the  Security  Council,  and  might  further  aggravate  the  frictions 
already  present  in  that  body.  It  might  also  force  a  premature  decision 
on  the  treatment  of  the  atomic  energy  problem  in  the  world  outside 
the  Soviet  sphere — a  matter  which  lies  outside  our  assignment  and 
involves  the  most  vital  diplomatic  and  military  considerations. 

Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  would  have  the  support 
of  all  the  friendly  delegates  in  bringing  the  matter  to  a  vote  promptly. 
However,  if  actually  forced  to  a  vote,  we  believe  that  we  would  have 
the  support  of  all  except  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  a  showdown  is  inevitable,  both  its  proper  timing  in  relation  to 
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the  whole  international  picture  and  the  manner  in  which  the  issues 
are  presented  to  the  world  are  clearly  of  crucial  importance. 

Alteimative  No.  2.  A  sharp  cleavage  in  the  near  future  could  be 
avoided  by  recessing  the  Commission  to  permit  the  delegates  to  consult 
with  their  governments.  Some  delegates,  notably  the  French,  have 
already  made  this  suggestion  informally,  on  the  ground  that  the 
questions  remaining  before  the  Commission,  once  the  short-term  phase 
of  technical  exploration  is  concluded,  involve  matters  of  high 
international  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  might  render  an  interim  report 
to  the  Security  Council,  summarizing  the  discussions  up  to  that  point, 
and  pointing  up  the  issues  without  seeking  to  resolve  them  or  to  create 
a  break.  Depending  on  the  general  course  of  international  relations, 
following  such  recess  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
could  (1)  be  resumed  after  a  reasonable  interval,  (2)  be  suspended 
until  a  brighter  outlook  in  the  broad  international  scene  gave  promise 
of  a  successful  outcome,  or  (3)  await  advice  from  the  Security 
Council  or  the  General  Assembly. 

V.  Recommendations 

1.  Short-Term  Policy 

Our  oral  instructions  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  make  it 
clear  that  we  should  not  take  the  initiative  in  precipitating  a  break 
in  the  negotiations.  Assuming  that  the  initiative  remains  with  us, 
these  instructions  call  for  continued  efforts  at  joint  exploration  of 
all  aspects  of  the  subject,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  technical  prob¬ 
lems  of  effective  control  and  safeguards.  In  the  absence  of  altered 
instructions,  we  shall  continue  along  the  course  now  indicated  for  the 
short-run  future.  I  must  emphasize,  however,  that  this  line  of  dis¬ 
cussion  can  hardly  last  more  than  another  30  to  60  days. 

It  is  of  course  always  possible  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  initiate 
a  break.  In  this  event,  we  would  be  forced  immediately  to  mount  a 
vigorous  counter-attack  on  the  Soviet  position,  aimed  at  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  Soviet  plan  and  its  repudiation  of  the 
Commission’s  mandate  which  they  themselves  sponsored  in  the 
Moscow  Declaration. 

2.  Long-Term  Policy 

Within  the  next  30  to  60  days,  it  will  become  necessary  to  choose 
one  of  the  two  alternatives  outlined  in  Section  D  [IV]  above.  This 
decision  on  the  longer-run  action  requires  new  instructions  taking  into 
account  the  relation  of  the  negotiations  on  atomic  energy  to  the  over¬ 
all  pattern  of  our  foreign  policy. 
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A  decision  as  to  the  course  which  we  shall  pursue  is  essential  before 
the  end  of  this  year,  because  three  present  members,  namely  Egypt, 
Mexico,  and  the  Netherlands,  retire  on  January  1,  1947.  These  three 
nations  are  all  supporters  of  the  U.S.  proposals.  They  will  be  replaced 
by  three  others  selected  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  successors  that 
have  been  discussed  are  Belgium,  Colombia,  and  Syria.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  certain  of  the  position  that  they  will  take,  and  in  any  case 
a  considerable  period  of  time  must  elapse  before  they  can  express 
themselves  formally  on  the  proposals.  Present  indications  do  not  point 
to  the  likelihood  of  obtaining  the  acquiescence  of  Poland  or  the  Soviet 
Union  to  our  proposals  in  the  near  future.  The  possibilities  are  rather 
that  we  may  lose  present  support  than  that  we  can  gain  new  support. 

In  these  circumstances  we  feel  that,  unless  overriding  international 
considerations  dictate  a  different  course,  it  would  be  advisable  to  follow 
Alternative  No.  1  and  bring  the  U.S.  proposals  to  a  vote  within  a 
reasonable  period.  Such  action  would  be  a  clear  indication  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  world  of  the  views  of  the  several  nations 
on  the  control  of  atomic  energy.  Action  in  this  Commission  is,  of 
course,  not  final  or  binding  on  any  nation.  As  you  know,  its  recom¬ 
mendations  go  to  the  Security  Council,  where  they  can  be  acted  upon 
by  way  of  approval,  modification,  or  rejection. 

On  the  other  hand,  considerations  of  general  foreign  policy  may 
suggest  that  we  follow  Alternative  No.  2.  We  do  not  possess  the  neces¬ 
sary  knowledge  to  appraise  such  factors.  For  this  reason,  we  now  seek 
instructions  based  on  the  international  situation  as  a  whole  so  that 
our  efforts  may  become  a  positive,  rather  than  a  passive,  factor  in  the 
overall  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Necessary  National  Action 

Regardless  of  the  progress  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  vital  importance  of 
readiness  to  take  the  necessary  national  measures  in  the  event  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  achieve  an  adequate  plan  for  the  international  control  of  atomic 
energy.  We  cannot  afford  to  base  national  security  on  the  assumption 
of  success  in  our  negotiations.  Pending  establishment  of  the  national 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  a  fully  operating  basis,  there  must  be 
assurance  that  there  is  no  lack  of  decisiveness  in  any  aspect  of  our 
atomic  energy  program.  These  considerations  add  further  weight  to 
the  importance  of  a  prompt  appointment  of  very  able  men  to  that  body. 

I  shall  welcome  the  opportunity  of  further  discussions  with  you 
on  the  matters  covered  in  this  report  and  on  the  future  course  of  action 
which  I  should  pursue. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Bernard  M.  Baruch 
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10  Files  :  USMS/46 

The  United  States  Representatives  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 60 


17  September  1916. 

Basic  Principles  Governing  the  Organization  of  the  United 

Nations  Forces 

the  problem 

1.  To  determine  the  advisability  of  resuming  subcommittee  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  basic  principles  governing  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations  Forces. 

DISCUSSION 

2.  The  trend  of  developments  within  the  Subcommittee  on  a  Stand¬ 
ard  Form  of  Agreement  has  demonstrated  that  considerable  progress 
is  possible  in  the  work  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  even  though 
one  of  the  national  Delegations  does  not  participate  in  the  discussion. 
Recent  incidents  within  the  Military  Staff  Committee  clearly  indicate 
that  the  Soviets  not  only  have  no  intention  of  participating  in  sub¬ 
stantive  work  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  but  also  that  they  are 
committed  to  a  policy  of  obstructionism. 

3.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  if  there  is  not  to  be  a 
complete  breakdown  in  the  function  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee, 
some  constructive  action  must  be  taken.  It  is  proposed  that  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Basic  Principles  Governing 
the  Organization  of  United  Nations  Forces  would  serve  as  a  means 
to  further  progress  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee. 

4.  At  its  meeting  in  London  on  16  February  1946,  the  Security 
Council  directed  the  Military  Staff  Committee  as  its  first  task  to  ex¬ 
amine,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  the  provisions  in  Article  43  of 
the  Charter  and  to  submit  the  results  of  the  study  and  any  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Council.  As  a  method  of  accomplishing  this  task, 
the  Military  Staff  Committee,  at  its  5th  Meeting  on  27  March  1946,  by 
resolution,  established  a  subcommittee  with  terms  of  reference  direct¬ 
ing  it  to  study  Article  43  of  the  Charter  and  to  formulate  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Military  Staff  Committee  as  to  the  basic  principles  which 
will  govern  the  organization  of  the  United  Nations  forces. 

5.  At  its  first  meeting  on  28  March  1946,  this  subcommittee  adopted 
a  resolution  that :  “Each  national  Delegation  shall,  not  later  than  3 
April,  furnish  each  of  the  other  national  Delegations,  in  writing,  a 

00  This  memorandum,  approved  by  the  United  States  Representatives  on  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  at  their  26th  Meeting,  September  16,  was  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  information.  (10  Files) 
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statement  of  the  principles  which  shall  govern  the  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  forces,  and  that  this  subcommittee  shall  meet  on  5 
April  to  consider  these  several  statements.”  Four  members  of  the 
subcommittee  complied  with  the  aforementioned  resolution.  Since  all 
members  had  not  complied  therewith,  the  second  meeting  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  was  postponed  indefinitely.  The  fifth  member  has  not  been 
able  to  indicate  to  the  subcommittee  a  definite  foreseeable  date  on 
which  a  statement  of  the  principles  which  shall  govern  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Nations  forces  may  be  expected. 

6.  While  subcommittee  discussion  on  a  five-Power  basis  is  prefer¬ 
able,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed,  at  least  initially, 
on  a  four-Power  basis  as  has  the  subcommittee  discussion  on  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Form  of  Agreement.  Further  delay  in  meeting  this  issue  plays 
squarely  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviets  and  contributes  to  their  policy 
of  obstructionism. 

7.  Several  advantages  would  accrue  by  pursuing  the  action  outlined 
above.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  lead  to  a  showdown  in  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  and  possibly  within  the  Security  Council,  and  would 
contribute  to  a  showdown  in  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  possible  that 
it  would  force  the  Soviets  into  acting  in  concert  with  the  other  four 
Powers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  force  an  open  break,  as  long 
as  the  action  is  that  of  the  Soviets,  such  a  break  might  be  preferable 
to  the  present  condition  of  stalemate. 

8.  Assuming  that  the  Soviets  will  enter  into  the  discussion  within 
the  reasonably  foreseeable  future,  initiating  the  discussion  on  a  four- 
Power  basis  would  have  the  effect  of  disclosing  and  solving  many 
minor  but  troublesome  points  as  in  the  case  of  the  Standard  Form  of 
Agreement.  Thus  much  preliminary  work  will  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  time  the  Soviets  see  fit  to  participate. 

9.  Assuming  that  the  Soviets  will  indefinitely  delay  their  participa¬ 
tion,  four-Power  discussion  nevertheless  will  be  of  value,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  have  produced  prior  agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom, 
China,  France,  and  the  United  States  on  principles  which  are  likely  to 
be  required  in  the  event  of  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  United  Nations 
organization. 

10.  Furthermore,  although  the  proceedings  of  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  are  restricted,  should  information  reach  other  nations, 
through  the  Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly,  as  to  the  work 
in  progress,  it  is  considered  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  pointing 
up  the  attitude  of  the  Soviets  and  its  deleterious  result  in  implement¬ 
ing  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

11.  There  are  certain  unfavorable  factors  to  be  considered.  It  may 
be  objected  that  by  four-Power  discussion  with  Soviet  observation 
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we  disclose  our  position.  However,  the  plane  of  the  discussion  and 
the  general  terms  involved  are  such  that  no  information  of  substantive 
value  accrues  to  the  Soviets.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  a  Standard  Form  of  Agreement.  In  addition, 
the  United  States,  along  with  three  other  national  Delegations,  have 
submitted  written  statements  (MS/28,  MS/29,  MS/30,  MS/31/Rev.  1) 
on  the  basic  principles.61 

12.  Another  objection  might  be  that  without  Soviet  participation 
no  substantive  action  is  possible.  Here  again  experience  with  the 
Standard  Form  of  Agreement  indicates  that  considerable  progress 
is  possible.  Furthermore,  should  an  open  rupture  occur,  considerable 
advantage  in  time  required  for  organization  will  have  accrued. 

CONCLUSION 

13.  It  is  concluded  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  resume  subcommit¬ 
tee  discussion  in  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  basic  principles 
governing  the  organization  of  the  United  Nations  forces. 

RECOMMENDATION 

14.  That  the  U.S.  Representatives  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
forward  a  proposal  in  substance  as  attached  as  the  Enclosure  to  the 
four  other  Delegations  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee,  to  be  placed 
on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Military  Staff 
Committee.62 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Piles 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  John  M.  Hancock  of  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

confidential  [New  York,]  September  19,  1946. 

Early  yesterday  morning  Mr.  Baruch  called  me  about  the  Wallace 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  morning  papers— the  letter  of  July  23.63 
I  went  over  it,  Mr.  Baruch  and  I  talked  about  it,  we  talked  to  our 
Associates  here,  and  saw  Mr.  Clayton 64  at  the  State  Department,  out- 


61  MS/28,  the  United  States  statement  of  principles,  is  printed  as  USMS/12/R.ev. 
1,  March  15,  p.  759.  The  other  documents  are  not  printed. 

63  The  enclosure,  proposing  resumption  of  sub-committee  discussion  on  basic 
principles,  had  been  circulated  in  the  Military  Staff  Committee  on  September  13 ; 
see  the  Summary  of  the  Sequence  of  Events,  p.  914. 

63  The  letter  under  reference,  from  Secretary  of  Commerce  Wallace  to  the 
President,  was  critical  of  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
especially  in  the  field  of  international  control  of  atomic  energy.  For  text,  see  the 
New  York  Times,  September  18,  1946.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  incident 
arising  from  the  publication  of  the  letter,  see  Hewlett  and  Anderson,  pp.  597-606. 

61  William  L.  Clayton,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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lined  to  him  what  we  were  going  to  say  to  the  President,  and  were 
informed  that  the  President  was  seeing  Mr.  Wallace  at  3:30  and 
would  likely  issue  a  statement  shortly  after.  Mr.  Clayton  was  satisfied 
the  statement  would  be  to  the  liking  of  both  ourselves  and  the  State 
Department.  Clayton  went  with  us  to  the  White  House. 

The  President  seemed  very  pleasant  but  grim  when  we  got  on  to 
the  Wallace  issue.  Mr.  Baruch  told  the  President  of  his  respect  for  the 
office  of  President,  his  regard  for  Mr.  Truman  personally,  his  pur¬ 
pose  in  coming  down  to  make  the  report,  and  the  progress  of  negotia¬ 
tions  but  his  belief  that  there  wouldn’t  be  time,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  go  into  the  report  itself  then. 

He  referred  to  the  new  situation  in  which  we  found  ourselves  on 
account  of  the  Wallace  letter’s  release  to  the  Press.  He  told  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  a  very  firm  but  very  friendly  manner  that  so  far  as  he  could 
see  there  were  three  choices  of  courses  open  to  us.  First,  a  full  retrac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wallace;  second,  an  utter  repudiation  of  Mr. 
Wallace’s  statements ;  or  third,  that  we  resign,  as  our  usefulness  was 
ended.  The  President  told  us  of  his  plan  to  see  Wallace,  asked  us  not 
to  be  in  a  hurry  about  resigning,  and  told  us  that  he  thought  his 
action  in  the  afternoon  would  be  satisfactory  to  us.  Mr.  Baruch  used 
some  such  words  as  these — that  our  position  was  in  nowise  an  ulti¬ 
matum,  but  that  we  still  saw  only  those  three  courses  open.  We  told  the 
President  these  general  observations:  (1)  That  we  had  first  seen  the 
July  23  letter  the  same  morning.  We  were  told  by  the  President  that 
he  showed  the  letter  to  Byrnes  immediately  before  Byrnes’  leaving 
for  Paris,  that  the  letter  was  of  such  a  character  that  it  did  not  require 
any  action  by  the  State  Department,  this  explanation  apparently 
being  made  to  remove  any  attack  on  Mr.  Byrnes.  (2)  Mr.  Wallace’s 
comment  is  not  based  factually  on  the  U.S.  Plan  or  on  any  action  we 
have  taken.  (3)  Mr.  Wallace  has  made  no  attempt  to  establish  the  facts 
by  inquiry  of  us.  We  assured  the  President  that  we  could  have  dis¬ 
proved  all  of  his  assumptions  and  assertions  in  a  5-minute  talk.  (4) 
We  pointed  out  that  Wallace  understands  the  Russian  plan  better 
than  he  does  the  U.S.  Plan.  (5)  We  argued  that  Mr.  Wallace  should 
be  required  to  reveal  his  source  of  information,  because  it  quite  ob¬ 
viously  came  to  him  from  somebody  who  was  trying  to  preach  Red 
doctrine.  (6)  We  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Gromyko  had  told  us  well  over 
a  month  ago  that  we  were  not  aware  of  the  differences  in  American 
public  opinion,  the  principal  implication  of  that  statement  being 
that  it  was  the  Russian  plan  to  propagandize  and  undermine  our  posi¬ 
tion.  The  chain  \blame?~\  was  not  directed  to  the  person  who  informed 
Mr.  Wallace  of  the  stuff  on  which  he  bases  his  letter,  but  it  would  pay 
the  government  to  find  out  who  this  person  was. 
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We  referred  to  the  obvious  lack  of  teamwork  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Wallace  in  irresponsible  statements  about  fellow  government  officials. 
(7)  We  referred  to  one  line  in  Mr.  Wallace’s  statement  that  under 
certain  conditions  he  believed  Russia  would  negotiate.  My  comment 
was  that  I  could  not  assume  that  Mr.  Wallace  had  any  authority  from 
Russia  for  making  such  a  statement,  but  that  if  he  didn’t  have  author¬ 
ity,  he  was  a  trouble-maker  and  a  repeater  of  gossip.  At  any  rate,  such 
an  opinion  was  an  irresponsible  opinion  which  could  only  divide 
American  opinion  and  give  comfort  to  people  who  are  trying  to  tear 
down  America’s  objective.  (8)  We  asked  why  Mr.  Wallace  assumed 
that  Russia  was  not  competent  to  speak  for  herself.  We  said  that  Mr. 
Gromyko  had  never  told  us  of  the  “Pravda”  argument,  but  that 
Wallace  was  speaking  in  a  manner  which  Gromyko  had  not  used.  We 
said  that  Gromyko  had  been  perfectly  frank  as  far  as  we  knew,  that 
he  had  been  tone-full,  but  definitely  in  opposition  to  our  point  of  view. 

It  was  interesting  to  find  that  the  President  was  under  a  misunder¬ 
standing.  He  thought  that  Wallace’s  letter  was  written  before  the 
American  Plan  was  presented.  We  pointed  out  to  him  that  this  was  not 
the  fact  and  that  not  only  was  our  plan  initially  presented  on  June  14 
but  that  we  had  filed  three  supplementary  memoranda  before  Wallace’s 
letter  was  written.  The  American  position  had  been  made  public  and 
widely  spread,  and  there  was  no  excuse  for  misunderstanding  the 
exact  American  position  so  far  as  it  was  revealed. 

I  don’t  recall  whether  we  told  the  President  about  Wallace’s  assump¬ 
tions  regarding  raw  material.  We  did  talk  to  Will  Clayton  about  it. 
We  pointed  out  that  it  stemmed  from  the  meeting  with  the  Acheson 
Group  arranged  for  us  under  State  Department  auspices,  and  that 
somebody  there  had  leaked  and  had  assumed  what  we  were  going 
to  do. 

Afterward  I  recalled  that  I  had  been  a  speaker  at  the  session  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists  in  Washington  on  July  15.  Wallace  spoke  there  in 
my  presence  but  he  was  not  present  during  my  talk.  Wallace  did  hear 
Auger’s 65  foolish  talk  at  that  dinner,  in  which  the  bad  negotiating  was 
referred  to  by  Auger,  and  in  which  he  asked  that  we  make  the  gesture 
of  stopping  the  making  of  bombs. 

I  still  don’t  know  how  Wallace’s  letter  got  to  the  Press.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  told  us  he  had  tried  very  hard  to  stop  it  on  the  day  before.  He 
asked  Mr.  Clayton  to  support  his  statement  of  these  efforts.  Clayton 
did  assent.  The  statement  then  made  was  that  the  efforts  were  too 
late,  that  copies  were  already  in  the  hands  of  “P.M.”  and  some  other 
paper,  and  that  it  was  therefore  released. 

65  Alternate  French  Representative  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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The  President  seemed  as  much  incensed  as  he  is  capable  of  being 
over  the  release  of  a  private  and  confidential  memorandum.  During 
the  day  I  heard  that  Drew  Pearson,66  who  was  apparently  the  man 
who  found  the  copy  of  the  July  23  letter,  gave  out  a  statement  saying 
that  he  had  not  gotten  it  from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
Mr.  Truman  expressed  his  gratification  that  the  leak  had  not  taken 
place  in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  I  am  not  convinced  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement.  I  do  understand  that  after  the  President’s 
efforts  were  found  unavailing  in  stopping  the  release,  then  the  state¬ 
ment  was  given  out.  I  am  under  the  impression  it  was  given  by 
Charlie  Ross,  the  White  House  Secretary,  but  I  have  not  heard  this 
stated  officially. 

I  don’t  know  all  the  facts,  of  course,  because  we  were  flying  home 
yesterday  afternoon.  If  the  Press  is  to  be  relied  upon,  the  President  had 
not  settled  either  of  our  problems.  He  did  give  us  authority  to  put  out 
any  statement  we  wished  after  we  saw  what  he  had  done  with  Wal¬ 
lace  in  the  afternoon.  I  feel  that  facing  the  Delegates  in  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  our  own  public,  we  must  issue  a  statement  on  the  pattern  of 
A1  Smith’s  “Let’s  look  at  the  Record”  in  which  we  would  take  Wal¬ 
lace’s  factual  statements,  quote  them,  in  as  a  subjective  manner  as  we 
can,  but  for  myself  I  will  put  on  plenty  of  heat.  There  would  be,  I 
think,  an  additional  gesture  in  telephoning  Wallace  as  to  whether  he 
wants  to  retract  any  portion  of  his  letter.  I  doubt  that  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  any  results  because  Wallace  has  said  today,  according  to  the  Press, 
that  he  will  not  speak  on  any  public  matters  for  one  month. 

My  view  at  the  moment  is  that  the  President  misled  us  or  changed  his 
mind  when  he  faced  Wallace.  This  one  month’s  muzzle  does  not  affect 
either  of  our  purposes  of  getting  a  retraction  of  the  facts  or  a  repudia¬ 
tion  by  the  President.  I  have  read  the  statement  in  the  “Tribune”  this 
morning  in  which  the  President  generally  supports  our  program.  To 
me  that  is  not  enough. 

In  order  to  handle  Wallace  personally,  my  present  feeling  is  that  our 
wise  course  is  to  write  him  as  sharp  a  letter  as  we  wish,  characterizing 
his  misinformation,  his  trouble-making  attitude,  his  failure  to  co¬ 
operate,  his  ability  to  get  the  facts  from  us  in  a  5-minute  talk,  if  he  had 
so  chosen — and  further  along  the  same  line.  Mr.  Wallace  could  easily 
be  made  a  martyr  in  the  present  position  if  we  were  to  attack  him 
publicly  for  the  silly  ideas  and  conclusions  he  draws.  To  give  him 
ammunition  for  a  reply  in  a  month  from  now  when  the  gag  comes  off 
wouldn’t  do  him  much  good  either. 

J ohn  M.  Hancock: 
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Memorandum  of  Telephone  0 onversation,  by  Mr.  John  M.  Hancock 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

confidential  [New  York,]  September  19,  1946. 

At  11 :  30  a.  m.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Clayton  at  the  State  Department. 
I  am  dictating  this  memorandum  immediately  thereafter. 

The  first  point  was  that  the  President  had  not  given  out  a  statement 
but  that  he  is  contemplating  a  press  conference  tomorrow  and  will 
unquestionably  give  out  a  statement  tomorrow  regarding  the  Wallace 
statement. 

I  told  Clayton  that  we  were  considering  and  were  studying  to  carry 
out  three  courses  of  action. 

First:  We  were  preparing  a  cold  analysis  of  what  Wallace  said  and 
we  were  putting  against  it  what  the  American  plan  is,  as  contained  in 
the  document,  along  with  any  analysis  or  comment  that  seemed  appro¬ 
priate.  We  plan  to  give  this  out  to  the  press  because  we  have  an 
obligation  to  our  people  and  to  the  delegates  of  the  other  nations. 

Second:  We  plan  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wallace,  with  copies  to 
the  President  and  the  State  Department,  in  which  we  will  go  into 
our  views  of  Mr.  Wallace’s  conclusions.  This  would  be  more  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  personal  letter,  not  intended  for  publication  and  not  to  be 
released  by  us  at  this  time.  I  don’t  want  this  to  be  any  understanding  of 
a  commitment  not  to  release  it  at  some  future  time  if  conditions  war¬ 
rant,  and  we  will  make  it  very  clear  to  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  letter  itself. 

Third:  Mr.  Baruch  is  probably  now  talking  with  Mr.  Wallace  to 
the  general  effect  that  Mr.  Baruch  has  been  a  friend  for  years;  that 
Wallace’s  assumption  of  facts  were  very  wrong ;  that  they  could  have 
been  verified  in  five  minutes  by  telephone  conversation;  that  Mr. 
Baruch  is  giving  out  a  statement  to  the  press  regarding  these  facts; 
that  he  insisted  in  addition  that  Mr.  Wallace  retract  his  statement  of 
facts. 

I  stress  the  fact  that  Mr.  Baruch  is  offering  the  opportunity  for 
Wallace  to  fly  up  here  and  get  the  facts  as  early  as  this  afternoon  or 
tomorrow  morning. 

Clayton  was  in  thorough  accord  with  all  this.  He  expressed  detailed 
approval  of  various  aspects.  He  said  that  telephone  conversation  with 
Europe  was  very  difficult  and  that  apparently  the  President  had  not 
concluded  to  handle  the  conversation  by  teletype  because  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  difficulties.  Clayton  had  seen  the  President  twice  this  morning 
already;  was  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  present  situation  be¬ 
cause  it  settled  nothing.  When  I  told  Clayton  that  the  muzzling  for 
a  month  meant  that  the  muzzling  would  come  off  at  the  end  of  the 
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month,  Clayton  said  this  is  no  time  for  a  truce  on  matters  like  this ; 
the  matter  has  to  be  settled  conclusively. 

Clayton  knows  Byrnes  is  not  satisfied  but  due  to  the  bad  telephone 
connections  he  does  not  know  what  the  final  position  is  going  to  be. 
He  said  he  would  welcome  our  letting  him  know  what  we  do,  and  I 
told  him  we  were  out  of  touch  with  the  news  and  would  appreciate 
him  letting  us  know  what  they  do.  I  told  Clayton  we  want  to  be  on 
the  same  front  with  them  and  at  least  know  what  the  other  is  doing. 
Clayton  is  in  entire  accord. 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  C onversation,  by  Mr.  R.  Gordon 

Arneson 67 

confidential  [New  York,]  September  19, 1946. 

At  12:50  PM  Secretary  Wallace  returned  Mr.  Baruch’s  call. 
Messrs.  Hancock,  Swope,  Farrell,  Gordon,  Johnson,  Lindsay,  and 
Arneson  were  present  while  Mr.  Baruch  talked  to  him. 

Mr.  Baruch  told  the  Secretary  that  he  was  sorry  to  learn  about  his 
letter  of  July  23.  If  Mr.  Wallace  had  spent  just  a  few  minutes  with  us 
before  writing  it,  the  various  mis-statements  of  fact  that  the  letter 
now  contains  could  easily  have  been  avoided.  He  said  that  their  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  past  had  been  such  that  he  thought  it  was  incumbent 
on  each  of  them  to  discuss  such  matters  in  advance.  He  felt  that  both 
of  them  were  anxious  to  do  what  was  right,  and  their  associations  in 
the  past  had  been  on  the  basis  of  mutual  understanding,  and  that  he 
was  sorry  that  the  Secretary  had  not  kept  this  necessity  in  mind  in 
the  instant  case. 

Mr.  Baruch  invited  Mr.  Wallace  to  come  up  to  see  him  in  order  that 
they  might  go  over  the  public  documents  in  which  the  United  States 
position  has  been  amply  spelled  out.  Whoever  furnished  Mr.  Wallace 
with  the  information  on  which  the  letter  was  based  had  clearly  trans¬ 
mitted  gross  errors  of  fact.  He  urged  Mr.  Wallace  to  come  up  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  that  the  rift  that  now  existed  between  them  might 
be  prevented  from  becoming  deeper.  Mr.  Baruch  pointed  out  that  he 
was  as  concerned  as  Wallace  was  about  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
seeing  eye  to  eye  with  the  Russians.  The  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  A.E.C. 
has  exercised  extreme  care  in  working  with  the  Russian  Delegation 
and  was  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  understand  and  to  take  into 
account  their  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Baruch  urged  that  Mr.  Wallace  consider  seriously  correcting 
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the  errors  of  fact  in  the  July  23  letter.  To  this  Mr.  Wallace  apparently 
replied  that  since  he  had  been  muzzled  by  the  President  he  was  in  no 
position  to  make  any  public  statement  whatever  on  this  matter.  In 
reply,  Mr.  Baruch  stated  that  the  decision  of  course  was  up  to  Mr. 
Wallace,  that  we  wanted  him  to  make  such  corrections,  and  that  if 
he  felt  that  he  was  unable  to  do  it  himself,  we  would  undertake  to  say 
it  for  him — and  in  our  own  words. 

Mr.  Baruch  reminded  Mr.  Wallace  that  the  proposals  put  forth  on 
June  14  were  in  fact  the  official  U.S.  policy  which  had  been  approved 
paragraph  by  paragraph  by  President  Truman  himself.  Mr.  Wallace’s 
attack,  therefore,  on  the  Baruch  Plan  was  actually  an  attack  on  official 
U.S.  policy. 

Mr.  Baruch  urged  again  in  the  interests  of  the  country  and  in  the 
interest  of  relations  between  them,  that  Mr.  Wallace  come  up  promptly 
to  discuss  this  matter  in  detail.  Mr.  Wallace  had  clearly  been  misin¬ 
formed  as  to  the  facts  concerning  our  proposals  and  it  was  time  that 
he  got  the  facts  straight.  We  are  faced  with  a  delicate  situation  which 
requires  prompt  attention. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Wallace’s  suggestion  that  he  would  like  to  bring 
Dr.  Condon  68  with  him,  Mr.  Baruch  replied  that  Mr.  Wallace  could 
bring  with  him  anyone  he  wished  to.  He  urged,  however,  that  it  be 
done  soon,  otherwise  their  relations  would  be  very  seriously  damaged. 
Mr.  Baruch  stated  that  the  decision  was  up  to  Mr.  Wallace  whether 
he  wanted  to  come  up  or  not,  but  that  he  should  understand  that  if 
he  didn’t  we  would  be  compelled  to  bring  this  issue  to  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

After  he  had  finished  talking  with  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Baruch  told 
us  that  Wallace  would  call  him  back  in  a  short  while. 

R.  G.  Arneson 
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Memorandum  by  Mr.  Franklin  A.  Lindsay 69  to  the  United  States  Rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (Baruch) 

confidential  [New  York,]  September  25,  1946. 

Subject :  Conversation  with  de  Rose 70  of  French  Delegation 
This  morning  Line  Gordon  and  I  called  on  de  Rose,  Parodi’s  assist¬ 
ant,  to  discuss  the  coming  Scientific  Meeting,  and  the  course  which  the 
Commission  might  follow  after  that  meeting.  De  Rose  stated  that  he 
believed  Parodi  would  be  opposed  to  bringing  the  Scientific  Report  to 
a  final  vote  tomorrow.  He  stated  the  Russians  were  proud  people  and 

08  Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon,  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

00  United  States  Delegation  Staff  Member. 

70  Frangois  de  Rose,  Adviser,  French  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 
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that  if  we  forced  a  decision  before  they  were  ready  to  sign,  they  might 
later  decide  not  to  sign  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  He  thought  that  there 
would  be  nothing  gained  by  forcing  a  10-2  approval  tomorrow.71 

He  reiterated  the  position  taken  by  Parodi  at  luncheon  with  us  a 
month  ago  that  after  receiving  the  Scientific  Report  the  Commission 
should  recess  in  order  that  the  Members  might  report  to  their  Govern¬ 
ments  and  receive  further  instructions. 

Apparently,  both  he  and  Parodi  had  understood  you  and  Mr.  Eber- 
stadt  to  have  approved  the  suggestions  (a)  that  there  should  be  no 
discussion  of  political  questions  until  after  the  Paris  Conference  and 
the  General  Assembly  had  adjourned,  and  (6)  that  the  Commission 
should  recess  and  seek  further  instructions  from  the  various  Govern¬ 
ments.  He  was  apparently  not  familiar  with  the  Canadian  proposal  to 
begin  examination  in  a  sub-committee  of  Committee  No.  2  of  the 
specific  measures  of  control  which  would  be  required  at  each  stage  in 
the  technological  processes  outlined  in  the  Scientific  Report.  He  was 
not  sure  how  Parodi  would  receive  such  a  proposal.  He  was  certain 
that  Parodi  wished  to  avoid  political  discussions  until  after  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  and  thought  that  he  might  wish  to  delay  this  type  of 
discussion  also. 

At  the  end  of  the  discussion  he  reassured  us  of  the  F rench  support 
of  the  principles  of  our  plan.  He  stated  that  sooner  or  later  a  final  de¬ 
cision  would  have  to  be  taken,  and  that  if  the  Russians  refused  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  international  control,  we  would  then  have  to  examine  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  desired  to  set  up  an  international 
control  agency  excluding  the  Russians. 

Franklin  A.  Lindsay 
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Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  Mr.  R.  Gordon  Arneson 72 

confidential  [New  York,]  September  27,  1946. 

Notes  of  Meeting  with  Mr.  Wallace 73  and  his  Aide,  Mr.  Hauser, 
10  a  m,  Friday,  September  27,  1946 
When  he  first  arrived,  Mr.  Wallace  spent  about  16  minutes  with 
Mr.  Baruch  while  Mr.  Hauser  exchanged  pleasantries  with  Mr. 
Hancock,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  Mr.  Arneson. 

71  The  Scientific  and  Technical  Committee  adopted  its  report  on  the  feasibility 
and  nature  of  effective  controls  at  its  2nd  Meeting,  September  26,  subject  to  the 
following  reservation  by  the  Soviet  representative :  “The  information  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee  was,  as  the  report  acknowledges,  limited  and  incom¬ 
plete.  For  this  reason,  the  majority  of  the  conclusions  in  the  Committee’s  report 
are  hypothetical  and  conditional.  It  is  with  this  reservation  that  I  vote  for  the 
adoption  of  the  report.” 

72  Staff  member,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

73  President  Truman  had  asked  for  and  received  Mr.  Wallace’s  resignation  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  September  20. 
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At  10 : 15,  Mr.  Baruch  and  Mr.  Wallace  were  joined  by  Mr.  Hauser, 
and  Messrs.  Hancock,  Eberstadt,  and  Swope.  After  some  minutes  of 
discussion,  Messrs.  Farrell,  Gordon  and  Arneson  were  asked  to  join 
the  meeting.  The  notes  which  follow  are  based  on  notes  I  took  on  the 
discussions  that  preceded  intermittently  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  Hauser  considered  that  the  Baruch  Proposals  were  quite 
ambiguous  on  the  question  of  stages.  He  felt  that  there  was  consider¬ 
able  room  for  interpretation  as  to  whether  those  proposals  had  in 
mind  retaining  for  the  United  States  “unfettered  discretion”  in  de¬ 
termining  wrhen  specific  stages  had  been  reached  and  also  as  to  what  the 
content  of  stages  should  be.  He  agreed,  however,  that  the  previous 
discussion  that  the  group  had  just  finished  had  convinced  him  that 
we  did  not  contemplate  leaving  “unfettered  discretion”  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  but  that  we  did  in  fact  intend  to  wrap  the  entire 
agreement  in  a  “single  package.” 

Mr.  Hauser  stated  that  much  of  Mr.  Wallace’s  letter  of  July  23rd 
had  been  thought  about,  and  in  fact  written,  before  June  14th  and 
that  references  to  the  Baruch  Proposals  had  been  added  somewhat  as 
an  afterthought. 

He  agreed  that  our  position  on  the  substance  of  stages  was  sound. 
The  question  remained,  however,  of  the  timing  on  stages  and  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  that  part  of  the  Baruch  Proposals  which  states  that  securing 
dominion  over  raw  materials  should  be  one  of  the  earliest  duties  of 
the  ADA. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  pointed  out  that  the  Soviets  are  the  ones  who  have 
refused  to  accept  an  agreement  in  a  single  package.  They  have  pro¬ 
posed  a  convention  outlawing  the  production  and  use  of  atomic  bombs 
to  be  followed  at  some  indefinite  future  date  by  vague  considerations 
of  control.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  accept  the  Russian  view  that 
this  problem  can  be  solved  piecemeal.  [ sic ]  This  is  the  real  rub  of  our 
difficulties  in  negotiating  with  the  Soviets.  Mr.  Hauser  agreed  with 
this  analysis  and  went  on  to  point  out  that  atomic  energy  negotiations 
are  merely  a  part  of  the  much  broader  problem  of  overall  relations  with 
Russia.  Mr.  Gordon  stated  that  Mr.  Gromyko  himself  has  never  raised 
any  question  about  the  order  of  events  involved  in  setting  up  the  ADA. 
Mr.  Eberstadt  went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Gromyko  was  in  no  position  to 
argue  about  stages  because  we  have  not  yet  spelled  those  stages  out. 
They  have  proposed  a  sort  of  stage  scheme  of  their  own  in  which  they 
want  the  job  tackled  piecemeal.  Meanwhile,  it  would  be  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  to  build  atomic  energy  plants  and  to  do  research  on  military 
weapons.  The  Russian  Proposal  outlawing  the  bomb  has  no  teeth  in  it. 

Mr.  Hauser  referred  to  items  2  and  13  of  the  Baruch  Proposals 
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which  deal  with  raw  materials  and  disclosures.  In  his  view  these  sec¬ 
tions  state  that  we  proposed  full  disclosure  of  raw  material  sources 
before  we  would  be  willing  to  disclose  any  technical  and  scientific  in¬ 
formation  concerning  atomic  energy.  Mr.  Hancock  pointed  out  that 
we  did  propose  that  dominion  over  raw  materials  should  be  one  of  the 
“earliest”  purposes  of  the  Authority,  not  necessarily  the  first,  and  that 
this  would  be  done  not  before  the  treaty  was  agreed  to  but  after  it  was 
agreed  to  and  the  Authority  had  been  established.  As  to  disclosures  of 
information,  he  stated  that  here  also  the  question  of  timing  would 
have  to  be  settled  by  negotiation  and  specifically  set  forth  in  the  treaty. 
There  was  certainly  no  “take  it  or  leave  it”  concept  in  this.  He  said 
that  during  the  discussions  which  Mr.  Baruch  and  his  associates  had 
had  with  the  Acheson-Lilienthal  group  at  the  Blair  Lee  House  last 
May,  the  question  had  been  discussed  whether  we  should  insist  on 
getting  information  on  raw  materials  during  the  negotiations  stage 
as  a  means  of  testing  the  good-faith  of  other  countries.  This  proposal, 
while  discussed,  had  not  been  taken  seriously  by  anyone.  He  felt  that 
the  views  reflected  in  Mr.  Wallace’s  letter  on  this  question  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  may  have  sprung  from  a  leak  concerning  these  discussions.  Our 
present  position,  which  is  fully  reflected  in  published  documents,  is 
that  no  nation  is  required  to  show  its  “trump  cards”  during  the  nego¬ 
tiations.  Obviously,  all  nations  must  know  about,  and  agree  to,  the  con¬ 
tents  to  be  set  forth  in  the  treaty,  governing  not  only  stages  and 
disclosures  but  all  other  facets  of  the  problem.  Each  nation  is  free  to 
accept  or  reject  the  conditions  that  might  be  arrived  at  by  negotiations. 
After  the  treaty  is  agreed  to,  there  are  no  trump  cards  to  be  played. 
Mr.  Wallace  agreed. 

Mr.  Hauser  asked  why  we  did  not  clarify  this  matter  of  stages.  He 
stated  the  position  of  the  Federation  of  Atomic  Scientists  which  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  first  step  should  be  the  wide  dissemination  of  atomic 
energy  information  and  that  dominion  over  raw  materials  should  be 
the  second  step.  He  thought  that  a  clear  statement  of  our  position  on 
stages  would  go  a  long  way  to  rally  additional  support  for  our  pro¬ 
posals.  He  felt  that  the  ambiguity  that  exists  concerning  the  timing 
of  stages  was  the  very  center  of  our  present  deadlock  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  Gromyko  has  proposed  that  all  bombs  should  be  destroyed; 
we  have  declined  to  accept  his  proposal.  What  point  is  there  then  in 
going  on  with  an  elaboration  of  stages  unless  they  are  revised  to  meet 
him  half  way.  Mr.  Baruch  reminded  Mr.  Hauser  that  progress  by 
stages  matched  with  adequate  safeguards  by  way  of  inspection  and 
other  means  was  specifically  laid  down  in  the  terms  of  reference  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Mr.  Eberstadt  said  that  we  have 
been  unjustly  accused  in  Mr.  Wallace’s  letter  of  asking  for  trumps  in 
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the  negotiation  stage  and  that  the  letter  alleged  that  we  had  taken  a 
one-sided  position  concerning  stages,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  actual 
fact,  we  have  not  yet  spelled  out  our  ideas  on  the  substance  or  timing 
of  stages.  We  have  not  yet  gone  beyond  the  basic  declaration  that 
the  ADA  should  be  set  up  by  a  series  of  stages  which  will  be  fair, 
equitable,  and  applicable  to  all  nations  who  join  in. 

Mr.  Sworn  felt  that  while  Mr.  Wallace  was  perfectly  correct  in 
sending  his  letter  to  the  President,  inasmuch  as  the  President  has  asked 
him  to  do  so,  there  was  gross  error  in  not  having  checked  the  facts 
with  our  group  before  the  letter  was  sent.  Mr.  Hancock  agreed  with 
this  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  a  right  to  hold  any  opinions 
he  wishes  to  but  that  he  did  have  a  responsibility  for  checking  the  facts 
on  which  such  inferences  and  opinions  were  based. 

After  that  portion  of  Mr.  Baruch’s  letter  to  the  President  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  veto  had  been  raised  and  discussed  in  some 
detail,  Mr.  Wallace  stated :  “/  am  in  full  accord  with  your  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  veto  problem .”  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  thought  that  the 
whole  handling  of  the  veto  in  this  field  should  be  spelled  out  in  the 
treaty  itself. 

Mr.  Wallace  urged  that  we  should  seek  some  face-saving  device 
which  could  be  presented  to  the  Russians  to  induce  them  to  go  along 
with  our  proposals.  The  Soviets  must  be  convinced  that  we  are  not  out 
to  destroy  them.  He  felt  that  their  intransigence,  as  exemplified  by 
their  stand  on  the  veto,  stemmed  from  a  deep  distrust  of  other  nations 
and  the  unhappy  developments  under  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant. 
He  felt  that  atomic  energy  negotiations  were  only  a  part  of  a  much 
broader  problem  of  working  out  mutual  confidence  and  trust  between 
the  USSR  and  the  western  powers.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Baruch  and 
his  associates  would  find  it  desirable  at  a  later  date  to  meet  with  other 
government  groups  to  work  out  a  common  policy  of  bringing  about 
mutual  trust  and  confidence. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  inquired  of  Mr.  Wallace  what  essential  departure  we 
could  make  from  our  plan  in  order  to  save  face  for  the  Russians.  Mr. 
Wallace  replied  that  we  could  agree  to  stop  the  manufacture  of  bombs 
and  perhaps  allow  the  Security  Council  to  inspect  to  make  sure  that  we 
had  in  fact  stopped.  Mr.  Eberstadt  then  pointed  out  that  we  would  be 
in  a  very  bad  position  if  negotiations  broke  down  and  we  found  it 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  national  security  to  resume  manufacture. 
He  said  that  Mr.  Wallace’s  proposal  would  have  some  weight  if  we 
had  any  real  assurance  of  completely  getting  agreement  of  interna¬ 
tional  control  of  atomic  energy.  Mr.  Wallace  agreed  that  the  time  was 
not  yet  ripe  to  make  any  such  face-saving  move.  He  urged ,  however , 
that  roe  should  be  prepared  to  make  some  such  move  at  the  appropriate 
time. 
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As  Mr.  Wallace  was  about  to  leave,  he  summed  up  his  view  of  the 
discussion  by  stating:  “It  is  obvious  that  I  was  not  fully  posted .” 
After  Mr.  Wallace  left,  Mr.  Hauser  stated  that  he  was  going  to  suggest 
to  the  Secretary  that  he  bring  the  matter  up  to  date.  He  thought  that 
Mr.  Wallace  would  probably  want  to  issue  a  statement. 


Mr.  ITauser  went  off  to  another  room  to  prepare  a  draft  statement 
of  the  sort  he  thought  Mr.  Wallace  had  in  mind  and  Mr.  Swope  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  with  him  in  some  detail.  When  Mr.  Swope  returned 
to  the  meeting,  he  reported  that  Mr.  Wallace  planned  to  put  out  a 
pamphlet  which  would  contain  his  Madison  Square  Garden  speech 
and  also  his  July  23rd  letter  to  the  President.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
section  of  the  letter  dealing  with  atomic  energy  would  be  left  intact 
but  would  be  followed  by  an  addendum  which  would  contain  our 
memorandum  to  the  President  plus  a  short  statement  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Wallace  agreed  with  the  corrections  of  fact  which  our  letter 
contained.  Mr.  Swope  stated  that  he  thought  it  would  be  completely 
wrong  to  circulate  a  letter  which  contained  so  many  errors  even 
though  the  addendum  device  was  used  to  attempt  to  correct  those 
errors. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  felt  that  we  should  have  no  part  of  Mr.  Wallace’s 
pamphlet;  that  we  should  publish  our  letter  to  the  President  plus  a 
statement  from  Mr.  Wallace  in  which  he  would  admit  his  errors.  Mr. 
Swope  agreed  that  we  should  publish  our  own  letter  plus  Wallace’s 
retraction  but  that  in  addition  we  might  have  our  letter  printed  in  the 
addendum  to  the  pamphlet.  Mr.  Baruch  stated  that  whether  Wallace 
published  a  pamphlet  or  not  was  entirely  his  own  affair  and  that  we 
should  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  To  this,  both  Mr.  Hancock 
and  Mr.  Eberstadt  expressed  their  full  agreement. 


After  lunch,  Mr.  Hauser  met  again  with  Messrs.  Hancock,  Swope, 
Gordon,  Johnson,  and  Arneson.  We  read  to  him  a  draft  of  the  state¬ 
ment  we  wanted  Mr.  Wallace  to  agree  to.  (Attached,  Tab  A).  Mr. 
Hauser  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  whether  Mr.  "Wallace  would 
agree  to  it,  and  that  the  text  could  be  remedied  so  that  he  would — by 
adding  a  short  5  sentence  summary  of  the  points  of  correction  on 
which  Mr.  Wallace  had  agreed. 

After  interminable  discussion,  which  extended  late  into  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  text  of  Wallace’s  statement  was  agreed  to  by  all.  (Attached, 
Tab  B) .  Mr.  Hauser  expressed  his  conviction  that  he  would  be  able  to 
sell  this  statement  to  Mr.  Wallace  and  would  undertake  to  do  so 
immediately. 
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After  Mr.  Hauser  had  left  to  return  to  Washington,  the  staff  con¬ 
tinued  its  discussion  of  strategy.  Mr.  Hancock  summed  up  his  views 
by  saying  that  if  Mr.  Wallace  agrees  with  the  text  of  the  statement 
which  had  been  arrived  at  with  Mr.  Hauser,  we  should  then  put  out 
that  statement  along  with  Mr.  Baruch’s  letter  to  the  President.  If  Mr. 
Wallace  does  not  agree  to  the  text  as  written,  then  we  should  not  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  bound  to  any  course  of  action  but  should  feel  free  to 
proceed  in  any  manner  we  see  fit.74 

R.  G.  Arneson 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Notes  of  a  Meeting  Between  Members  of  the  United  States ,  United 
Kingdom ,  and  Canadian  Delegations  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission ,  New  York ,  October  1 ,  19 IN 3  f>.  m.75 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Present 

Mr.  B.  M.  Baruch 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan 

Gen.  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton 

Mr.  J.  M.  Hancock 

Mr.  F.  Eberstadt 

Sir  George  Thompson 

Dr.  R.  C.  Tolman 


Dr.  W.  B.  Mann 
Mr.  V.  Lawford 
Mr.  Lincoln  Gordon 
Mr.  F.  A.  Lindsay 
Mr.  G.  E.  Cox 
Mr.  R.  G.  Arneson 


In  response  to  Sir  Alexander’s  question  on  how  best  to  proceed  at 
tomorrow’s  meeting,76  Mr.  Hancock  said  he  thought  it  was  of  great 
importance  that  we  proceed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  achieve  a  full 
understanding  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Committee  report. 
Tentatively,  it  would  seem  that  two  or  three  formal  sessions  might 
be  devoted  to  talking  out  the  report  and  its  broad  implications.  Pro- 
cedurely,  he  felt  the  chief  point  to  bear  in  mind  was  that  we  should 
avoid  at  all  costs  precipitating  political  debates  in  Committee  No.  2: 
at  the  outset.  Referring  to  General  McNaughton’s  suggestion  for 
informal  meetings,  he  thought  that  the  idea  was  a  good  one.  It  did,, 
however,  present  the  difficulty  that  representatives  other  than  those 
officially  on  Committee  No.  2  might  be  appointed  to  attend  these  in¬ 
formal  meetings.  We  should,  if  possible,  make  sure  that  the  official 


74  The  attachments  are  not  printed  here.  Mr.  Wallace  subsequently  refused  to 
endorse  a  statement  acceptable  to  Mr.  Baruch.  Consequently,  the  latter  released 
“Tab  A,”  “Tab  B,”  and  a  memorandum  he  had  addressed  to  President  Truman 
on  September  24  which  answered  Mr.  Wallace’s  criticisms  point  by  point ;  for- 
texts,  see  the  New  York  Times,  October  3,  1946. 

75  Drafted  by  Mr.  R.  Gordon  Arneson  of  the  United  States  Delegation  Staff. 

76  Sixth  Meeting  of  Committee  2,  October  2. 
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representatives  of  Committee  No.  2  shared  in  the  educative  process 
involved  in  informal  meetings. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Sir  Alexander,  General  Mc- 
Naughton  elaborated  his  views  on  the  desirability  of  proceeding  on 
an  informal  basis.  The  Scientific  and  Technical  Committee  was  the 
first  committee  to  achieve  any  basic  agreement  on  the  facts  of  the 
problem  before  us.  During  his  month’s  tenure  as  chairman,  General 
McNaughton  had  studiously  avoided  any  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
political  committees  which  would  interfere  with  the  work  of  the 
Scientific  and  Technical  Committee.  This  approach  has  achieved  the 
conspicuous  result  of  a  unanimous  report  of  the  Scientific  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee.  This  report  is  a  unanimous  statement  of  the  basic 
facts  of  the  problem  which  points  out  where  controls  might  be  applied 
if  the  will  exists  to  apply  them.  To  be  sure,  the  report  contains  nothing 
that  was  not  already  well-known  before  the  Committee  began  its  work. 
The  importance  of  the  report  lies  in  the  fact  that  twelve  nations  have 
agreed  on  the  facts  which  it  contains.  It  has  cleared  the  way  for 
further  action,  if  we  have  the  will  to  proceed. 

We  must  now  be  prepared  to  grapple  with  the  political  implica¬ 
tions  of  these  facts.  General  McNaughton  made  it  a  point  of  talking 
to  most  of  the  delegations  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  agree  to 
adopting  an  informal  procedure  for  Committee  No.  2.  This  would 
involve  nominating  political  representatives  from  each  of  the  twelve 
countries  who  would  sit  informally  to  go  over  the  political  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  report.  The  work  should  proceed  by  developing  the  basic 
facts  of  the  problem  and  their  implications,  rather  than  by  taking 
votes.  Experts  should  be  invited  to  participate  whenever  desirable. 
This  procedure  would  build  up  a  climate  of  opinion  among  the  twelve 
nations  favorable  to  a  solution  along  the  lines  of  the  U.S.  proposals. 
This  procedure  would  also  aid  in  educating  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
the  implications  and  imperatives  of  the  problem  of  control.  In  the 
course  of  these  informal  meetings  it  would  be  desirable  to  secure 
additional  volumes  of  scientific  information  from  the  U.S.  Delegation. 

General  McNaughton  stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  move  the 
adoption  of  this  procedure  in  Committee  No.  2,  if  there  was  general 
support  for  this  approach.  He  would  propose  that  the  discussions 
proceed  from  the  least  contentious  to  the  more  contentious  aspects  of 
the  problem.  For  example,  phase  one  might  deal  with  measures  to 
prevent  diversion  of  materials.  Under  this  the  following  aspects  would 
be  considered : — (a)  mining;  (b)  extraction  of  ore ;  (c)  production  of 
metal;  ( d )  production  of  nuclear  fuels  (primary  reactors)  ;  (e)  sec¬ 
ondary  reactors.  Phase  two  would  consider  measures  to  prevent  clan¬ 
destine  operations.  Phase  three  would  discuss  measures  to  prevent 
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seizures.  Phase  one  could  be  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  any 
political  discussion,  for  these  measures  of  preventing  diversion  could 
be  considered  either  in  national  or  international  terms.  It  was  pre¬ 
sumed  that  several  weeks  might  be  taken  in  completing  the  discussion 
of  phase  one. 

General  McISTaughton  said  that  when  this  program  was  first  con¬ 
sidered,  he  had  hoped  that  he  might  take  a  major  role  in  pushing  it 
along.  Recently,  however,  he  has  agreed  to  undertake  the  job  of  work¬ 
ing  out  the  Canadian  Control  Board  for  Atomic  Energy  and 
consequently,  will  have  less  time  than  he  had  hoped. 

Mr.  Hancock  expressed  full  support  for  the  idea  of  both  formal 
and  informal  meetings  of  Committee  No.  2.  He  reported  that  a  number 
of  other  delegations  seem  to  be  vacillating  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done — some  of  them  being  in  favor  of  compromise.  He  was  sorry  to 
hear  that  General  McNaughton  would  not  be  able  to  participate  full 
time  in  the  program  he  proposed.  He  wondered  who  else  might  be 
considered. 

Sir  Alexander  likewise  gave  full  support  to  the  general  procedure 
suggested  by  General  McNaughton  and  suggested  that  this  method  of 
approach  should  be  proposed  at  tomorrow’s  meeting. 

General  McNaughton  said  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  move  at 
tomorrow’s  meeting  that  Committee  No.  2  should  take  up  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  report  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Committee  in  infor¬ 
mal  meetings — these  meetings  to  be  attended  by  political  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  delegations  and  open  to  whatever  experts  the  Committee 
might  wish  to  invite.  Any  reports  that  the  informal  committee  might 
wish  to  draw  up  on  the  basis  of  its  discussion  should  be  submitted  to 
Committee  No.  2  in  formal  session.  The  informal  discussions  should 
proceed  along  the  lines  of  the  topical  outline  mentioned  above. 

Mr.  Baruch  stated  that  he  thought  it  most  desirable  that  we  have 
a  plan  of  action  ready  for  tomorrow’s  meeting  in  order  to  forestall  any 
alternative  proposals  which  might  prove  unacceptable. 

In  discussing  General  McNaughton’s  proposal  around  the  table, 
Mr.  Hancock  stated  that  he  thought  the  approach  was  a  good  one. 
Admittedly,  it  would  be  a  slow  process  but  might  achieve  real  results 
in  terms  of  education.  He  reported  that  Dr.  Hsia  appeared  to  want  a 
restatement  of  the  U.S.  position  in  terms  of  its  minimum  essentials 
with  the  view  of  working  out  some  compromise  solution  with  the 
Russian  proposals.  General  McNaughton  reported  that  Mr.  Parodi 
seemed  to  be  leaning  toward  some  kind  of  compromise  also.  With 
these  two  exceptions,  however,  the  majority  of  the  delegates  seem  to 
favor  an  approach  along  the  lines  of  his  proposal.  Sir  Alexander 
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expressed  strong  support  for  the  proposed  plan,  stating  that  the  nature 
of  the  problem  lent  itself  to  working  up  from  the  bottom.  He  felt 
strongly  that  any  attempt  to  reopen  the  issue  of  general  principles 
would  be  doomed  to  failure.  General  McNaughton  felt  that  through 
this  process  of  education  the  delegates  would  find  themselves  ending 
up  with  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  would  be  virtually  identical 
to  the  Baruch  proposals.  He  stated  his  intention  of  raising  in  a  meeting 
of  Committee  No.  2  the  question  of  whether  adequate  steps  were  being 
taken  to  inform  the  world  generally  of  the  nature  of  this  problem  and 
the  work  of  the  Commission  in  moving  toward  a  solution.  Mr.  Eber- 
stadt  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  approach  had  the  merit  of  being 
exploratory  rather  than  consummative  and  avoided  creating  a  crisis. 
Sir  Alexander  was  particularly  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  exploring 
what  might  be  done,  rather  than  taking  of  votes  on  whether  anyone 
was  willing  to  do  what  was  indicated.  This  procedure  would  build 
up  a  logical  structure  starting  from  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee  report  which  would  be  most  useful  to  world  opinion  whether 
we  attain  final  success  or  not.  General  McNaughton  saw  the  addi¬ 
tional  merit  in  the  plan  in  that  while  it  provoked  no  crisis,  it  was 
sufficiently  flexible  so  that  once  the  international  situation  improved  the 
more  political  questions  could  be  drawn  into  the  discussions. 

General  McNaughton  raised  the  question  about  the  reservations 
that  some  delegates  might  have  about  discussing  raw  materials  in 
phase  one.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  it  was  agreed  that  mining 
in  the  terms  of  preventing  diversion  should  proceed  along  general 
lines  and  should  avoid  any  implication  that  the  control  mechanism 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  international.  All  the  delegates  should 
be  invited  to  participate  in  this  discussion  and  draw  upon  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  control  is  achieved  in  his  own  country.  In  no  event  should 
discussions  in  phase  one  be  pushed  to  a  point  where  delegates  would 
balk  at  carrying  the  discussion  forward.  Questions  that  involve  seri¬ 
ous  political  conditions  whether  on  the  subject  of  mining  or  produc¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  fuels  should  be  put  aside  until  phase  two  and  phase 
three.  In  fact,  phase  one  would  be  a  softening-up  process  which  might 
lay  the  groundwork  for  more  crucial  consideration  of  political  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  later  phase.  For  example,  the  question  of  undisclosed 
mines — that  is  mines  not  yet  discovered — should  not  be  discussed  in 
phase  one  but  should  be  left  to  a  later  period.  As  regards  information 
on  raw  materials,  General  McNaughton  stated  that  he  was  author¬ 
ized  by  his  government  to  say  that  he  was  prepared  to  discuss  all 
information  concerning  the  raw  materials  situated  in  his  country, 
if  other  count  ries  would  undertake  to  do  likewise. 
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Dr.  Tolman  pointed  out  that  as  far  as  raw  materials  were  con¬ 
cerned,  we  wanted  to  know  not  only  about  reserves  of  the  twelve 
countries  represented  on  the  Commission,  but  reserves  in  all  nations 
throughout  the  world.  To  this  Sir  George  replied  that  precise  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  world  reserves  of  uranium  and  thorium  would  not 
be  important  in  the  first  phase  of  discussion. 

General  McNaughton  felt  that  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee  should  remain  in  being  and  that  out  of  informal  discussions  of 
Committee  No.  2  might  come  specific  requests  to  the  Scientific  and 
Technical  Committee  to  prepare  reports  on  different  phases  of 
the  problem  as  they  arose.  He  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  Scientific 
and  Technical  Committee  would  not  be  drawn  in  too  closely  into  any 
political  discussions  that  might  go  on  in  Committee  No.  2.  He  thought 
that  the  scientists  should  be  invited  to  attend  these  informal  discussions 
and  participate  as  individuals. 

Mr.  Hancock  summarized  his  understanding  of  the  proposal  as 
follows:  Committee  No.  2  should  resolve  itself  into  an  informal  work¬ 
ing  committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  controls 
as  raised  by  the  report  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Committee.  Its 
discussions  should  proceed  along  the  lines  of  the  tentative  outline  pro¬ 
posed  by  General  McNaughton.  The  heads  of  the  several  delegations 
should  be  asked  to  send  as  their  representatives  to  these  informal 
meetings  anyone  they  chose.  Individual  members  of  the  Scientific  and 
Technical  Committee  should  be  invited  to  participate  in  these  discus¬ 
sions  as  individuals.  Whatever  conclusions  might  be  arrived  at  in  these 
informal  discussions  should  be  written  up  in  reports  for  presentation 
to  Committee  No.  2  in  formal  session  for  whatever  action  it  deemed 
desirable. 

General  McNaughton  thought  that  such  reports  as  might  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  informal  discussion  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  formal 
committee  via  the  Chairman  of  the  informal  group.  Mr.  Hancock  said 
this  raised  the  question  of  whether  it  might  be  possible  to  break 
through  the  established  pattern  of  the  monthly  rotation  of  chairman¬ 
ship.  General  McNaughton  proposed  that  a  way  to  do  this  would  be 
to  have  a  deputy  chairman  appointed  to  Committee  No.  2  who  would  be 
specifically  charged  with  responsibility  of  chairing  informal  meetings. 
This  suggestion  was  generally  agreed  to.  Dr.  Tolman  and  Mr.  Gordon 
suggested  that  an  excellent  choice  for  this  post  would  be  Dr.  Vallarta. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  General  McNaughton  would  take 
the  initiative  on  tomorrow’s  meeting  to  move  the  adoption  of  a  proce- 
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dure  along  the  lines  lie  had  discussed  earlier.77  It  was  generally  agreed 
also  that  Dr.  Vallarta  78  or  Dr.  Nervo  would  be  our  candidates  for 
deputy  chairman. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4 : 15  PM. 

R.  Gordon  Arneson 
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Memorandum  by  the  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International 

Security  Affairs  (. Blaisdell ) 

secret  [Washington,]  October  2,  1946. 

SD/S/727 

Proposal  by  the  Soviet  Delegation  to  the  Military  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee  “the  Purpose  of  United  Nations  Armed  Forces  To  Be 
Placed  at  the  Disposal  of  the  Security  Council  by  the  Mem¬ 
ber  Nations  of  the  United  Nations” 

VIEWS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

1.  This  memorandum  sets  forth  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
State  on  the  proposal  advanced  on  September  18,  1946  to  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  by  the  Soviet  Delegation  entitled  “The  Purpose  of 
United  Nations  Armed  Forces  To  Be  Placed  at  the  Disposal  of  the 
Security  Council  by  the  Member  Nations  of  the  United  Nations.”  79 
An  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Acting  Representative  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Security  Council  was  requested  by  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  Military  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee  in  a  memorandum  of  September  18,  1946  from  Dennis  W. 
Knoll,  Secretary,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Military  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  Mr.  Herschel  V.  Johnson.80  Comment  of  the  Department 
was  requested  in  a  memorandum  of  September  19,  1946  80  from  J.  W. 
Scott 81  to  Joseph  E.  Johnson.  The  views  presented  in  the  present 
memorandum  are  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  the  Acting  United 
States  Representative  on  the  Security  Council  in  complying  with  the 


77  At  its  7th  Meeting,  October  8,  Committee  2  accepted  the  Canadian  proposal 
that  it  conduct  informal  meetings  on  subjects  considered  in  the  Committee  3 
report;  regarding  the  nature  of  the  meetings  which  occurred  between  October 
15  and  the  end  of  the  month,  see  Hewlett  and  Anderson,  p.  607. 

78  Dr.  Manuel  Sandoval  Vallarta,  Mexican  Representative  on  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

78  For  text,  see  footnote  53,  p.  915. 

60  Not  printed. 

81  Joseph  W.  Scott  of  the  Division  of  International  Secux-ity  Affairs. 
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request  of  the  representatives  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the 
Military  Staff  Committee.83 

2.  The  Department  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
representatives  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  should  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  in  the  absence  of  a  specific  directive  from  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  Soviet  proposal  is  not  an  appropriate  matter  for  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  or  its  subcommittees  to  deal  with. 

3.  The  Department  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  Soviet 
representatives  in  the  Military  Staff  Committee  and  its  subcommit¬ 
tees  consider  that  the  establishment  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Soviet  proposal  or  of  modifications  of  those  principles  is  a  prerequi¬ 
site  to  the  formulation  of  the  principles  of  organization  of  the  United 
Nations  forces  or  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  adoption  by  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  of  a  draft  standard  form  of  agreement  concerning 
the  provision  of  armed  forces  for  submission  to  the  Security  Council, 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  Security  Council  without  delay. 

4.  The  Department  holds  the  views  expressed  in  paragraphs  2  and  3 
above  because  the  Soviet  proposal  does  not  deal  primarily  with  the 
military  aspects  of  the  purpose  or  employment  of  the  armed  forces  to 
be  made  available  to  the  Security  Council  or  with  the  principles  of 
organization  of  those  forces.  In  addition,  the  proposal,  in  effect,  con¬ 
stitutes  interpretations  of  Charter  provisions  dealing  with  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Council  to  employ  such  armed  forces  and  thus  raise 
questions  of  a  political  nature.  The  Military  Staff  Committee  is 
charged,  both  under  Article  47  of  the  Charter  and  under  Section  II  (c) 
of  the  Revised  Draft  Statute  (MS/87),84  with  responsibility  for  ad¬ 
vising  and  assisting  the  Security  Council  on  questions  relating  to  the 
“employment”  of  forces  placed  at  its  disposal.  But  it  appears  to  be 
clear  from  the  provisions  of  Article  47  and  of  the  Draft  Statute  that 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Security  Council  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  should,  so  far  as  concerns  matters  relating  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  these  forces,  deal  only  with  matters  related  to  the  military 
aspects  of  that  employment. 

83  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Military  and  Security  Functions  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  discussed  the  Soviet  proposal  at  its  13th  Meeting,  Septem¬ 
ber  26.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Department  of  State 
should  transmit  parallel  instructions  to  their  representatives  in  New  York  based 
on  consensus  achieved  at  that  meeting.  (SWNCC  Files)  The  present  document 
was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Hiss  to  the  Delegation  in  New  York  on  October  3  as  the 
tentative  position  of  the  Department,  and  transmitted  by  the  Acting  United 
States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  to  the  U.S.  Representatives  on  the 
MSC  on  October  10.  The  JCS  despatched  instructions  to  the  U.S.  Representatives 
on  the  MSC  on  October  S  which  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  contained 
in  the  present  document.  The  JCS  instructions  were  circulated  among  the  U.S. 
Representatives  as  USMS/50/12  and  in  the  State- War-Navy  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  in  SWNCC  219/14.  (10  Files) 

81  Not  printed. 
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5.  The  Department  holds  the  further  view  that  if  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Principles  of  Organization,  other  than  the  So¬ 
viet  member,  fail  to  support  the  position  taken  by  the  United  States 
representative  in  accordance  with  the  position  set  out  in  paragraphs 
2  and  3  above,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  representatives  should  obtain 
further  instructions  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  before  adopting 
any  substantially  different  position. 

6.  The  adoption  of  the  position  set  forth  in  paragraph  2,  3,  and  5 
above  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  proposal  would  necessitate  similar 
action  with  respect  to  proposals  concerning  the  purpose  of  United 
Nations  armed  forces  or  any  other  matters  outside  the  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  employed  by  the  Security  Council  in  directing  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  “as  its  first  task  to  examine  from  the  military  point  of 
view  the  provisions  in  Article  43  of  the  Charter”  which  may  appear 
in  papers  submitted  by  other  members  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee. 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Memorandum  by  Dr.  Richard  C ’.  Tolman  to  Mr.  John  M.  Hancock  85 

confidential  [New  York.]  October  4,  1946. 

Subject:  Immediate  cessation  of  bomb  manufacture 

1.  In  accordance  with  your  request  I  am  transmitting  herewith  an 
analysis  of  certain  points  with  reference  to  the  question  of  immediate 
cessation  of  bomb  manufacture. 

2.  The  principal  argument  given  for  the  immediate  cessation  of 
bomb  manufacture  by  the  United  States  is  that  such  action  would 
demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  our  desire  to  outlaw  the  use  of  this 
weapon,  and  would  thus  contribute  to  a  better  atmosphere  and  to  better 
prospects  of  success  for  the  UNAEC  negotiations. 

3.  Such  an  action  would  certainly  be  regarded  by  some  persons 
and  for  some  length  of  time  as  a  demonstration  of  sincerity,  but  it 
is  not  clear  that  it  would  contribute  either  to  the  success  of  the 
negotiations  or  to  the  security  of  the  world. 

4.  Doubts  as  to  whether  we  had  really  ceased  bomb  manufacture 
would  soon  be  spread.  On  the  one  hand  this  would  impair  confidence 
in  our  sincerity.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  emphasize  the  need  for 
inspection  which  we  believe  to  be  an  essential  part  of  international 
control. 

5.  Rumors  would  be  circulated  that  we  already  had  a  sufficient 
stock  pile  of  bombs  so  that  the  cessation  of  bomb  manufacture  was 
meaningless. 

65  Members  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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6.  Demands  might,  soon  be  made  for  destruction  of  existing  bombs, 
disposition  of  existing  fissionable  material,  and  discontinuance  of  the 
manufacture  of  further  fissionable  material.  This  last  would  in  time 
have  a  bad  effect  on  development  for  peaceful  uses. 

7.  Resumption  of  bomb  manufacture  after  a  specified  time,  or  on 
approaching  breakdown  of  negotiations  would  have  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  international  relations. 

8.  Many  nations  would  lose  the  sense  of  security  that  they  now 
derive  from  the  U.  S.  possession  of  the  bomb  and  would  cease  to 
support  U.  S.  positions. 

9.  U.  S.  bargaining  position  for  a  system  of  international  control 
would  probably  be  weakened. 

10.  Timing  of  cessation  of  bomb  manufacture  and  disposition  of 
existing  bombs  are  appropriate  items  for  inclusion  in  treaty. 

11.  U.  S.  security  would  be  adversely  affected  at  a  time  when 
demobilization  of  armed  forces  has  already  been  great. 

Richard  C.  Tolman 


740.00119  Council/10-846  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  State ,  in  Paris 86 

secret  Washington,  October  8, 1946 — 7  p.  m. 

5378.  Secdel  1075.  1.  In  view  of  our  repeatedly  stated  position  that 
GA  may  discuss  any  topic  within  the  scope  of  the  Charter  and  because 
its  scope  of  discussion  is  thus  wider  than  that  of  SC,  we  believe  we 
should  not  oppose  addition  to  GA  Agenda  of  Soviet  proposal  re 
presence  of  forces  of  states  members  of  UN  on  territories  of  non-enemy 
countries  (re  Dept’s  5321,  October  5)  .87 

2.  Under  GA  rules  all  proposed  Agenda  items  are  passed  upon  by 
GA.  Consequently,  our  position  does  not  have  to  be  taken  definitively 
until  GA  convenes.  However,  we  recommend  that  in  order  to  make  our 
position  clear  as  wTell  as  to  minimize  risk  of  having  Soviet  proposal 
debated  in  its  present  form,  we  should  promptly  inform  SYG  our  in¬ 
tention  to  move  for  a  revision  of  the  Soviet  proposal  or,  if  necessary, 
to  propose  a  new  Agenda  item  to  include  the  question  of  troops  of  UN 


89  Repeated  to  New  York  as  telegram  231. 

87  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  General,  October  3,  the  Soviet  Delegation  re¬ 
quested  that  the  question  of  the  presence  of  troops  of  United  Nations  members 
on  non-enemy  territory  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly ;  for 
text,  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly ,  First  Session, 
Second  Part,  First  Committee,  p.  332.  Telegram  5321,  not  printed,  informed  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  Soviet  request.  (740.00119  Council/10-546) 

On  October  7,  Mr.  Hiss  and  Senator  Austin  discussed  the  matter  by  telephone. 
Mr.  Hiss  indicated  that  in  view  of  United  States  advocacy  of  freedom  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  General  Assembly  the  Department  intended  to  recommend  to 
Secretary  Byrnes  that  the  United  States  not  oppose  the  placing  of  the  item  on 
the  agenda.  Senator  Austin  concurred.  (740.00119  Council/10-546) 
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members  in  territories  of  non-member  states  (Dept’s  telegram  4508, 
August  30) ,  and  that  at  the  same  time,  we  should  request  SYG  to  com¬ 
municate  notice  of  this  intention  to  UN  members.  Our  position  should 
be  determined  promptly. 

3.  It  is  Dept’s  view  as  well  as  that  of  War  and  Navy  (Dept’s  4508, 
August  30)  we  should  be  willing  to  make  available  such  information 
regarding  US  troops. 

4.  In  view  your  prior  consideration  this  matter  with  Bevin  when 
proposed  for  SC  consideration,  you  may  wish  to  discuss  it  again  with 
him.  (Ur  4396,  September  2) 

Acheson 


501.BC/9-1446 

Department  of  State  Position  Paper 88 

secret  Washington,  October  14,  1946. 

SD/S/734 

British  Proposal  To  Make  the  Whole  of  a  Nation’s  Forces  Avail¬ 
able  to  the  Security  Council 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  requested  the  views  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  on  the  following  article  which  was  proposed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  representatives  on  a  subcommittee  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  for  inclusion  in  the  Standard 
Form  of  Agreement  concerning  the  size  and  composition  of  the  armed 
forces  to  be  made  available  to  the  Security  Council : 

“[Member  Nation]  guarantees  to  place,  if  requested  by  the  Security 
Council,  the  whole  of  its  national  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security 
Council  so  far  as  its  other  commitments  and  transport  resources 
permit.” 

The  Department  of  State  holds  the  view  that  the  United  States 
should  oppose  the  inclusion  of  this  article  in  the  Standard  Form  of 
Agreement.  The  reasons  for  holding  this  view  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  article  would  not  be  in  agreement  with  United  States  law. 

Section  6  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  (Public 
Law  264r-79th  Congress)  reads  as  follows : 

“The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  a  special  agreement  or 
agreements  with  the  Security  Council  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Congress  by  appropriate  Act  or  joint  resolution,  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  numbers  and  types  of  armed  forces,  their  degree  of 


88  This  paper  was  prepared  in  response  to  SWN-^4744,  September  14,  p.  917. 
'On  November  27,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  advised  the  Department  of  State 
through  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  that  the  United  States 
Representatives  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  had  been  furnished  guidance 
substantially  as  recommended  in  the  present  paper.  (SWNCC  Files) 
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readiness  and  general  location,  and  the  nature  of  facilities  and  assist¬ 
ance,  including  rights  of  passage,  to  be  made  available  to  the  Security 
Council  on  its  call  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  international  peace 
and  security  in  accordance  with  article  43  of  said  Charter.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  not  be  deemed  to  require  the  authorization  of  the  Congress 
to  make  available  to  the  Security  Council  on  its  call  in  order  to  take 
action  under  article  42  of  said  Charter  and  pursuant  to  such  special 
agreement  or  agreements  the  armed  forces,  facilities,  or  assistance 
provided  for  therein :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  as  an  authorization  to  the  President  by  the  Congress  to 
make  available  to  the  Security  Council  for  such  purpose  armed  forces, 
facilities,  or  assistance  in  addition  to  the  forces,  facilities,  and  assist¬ 
ance  provided  for  in  such  special  agreement  or  agreements.” 

The  wording  of  this  section  makes  it  clear  that  the  special  agreement 
to  be  entered  into  by  the  United  States  will  have  to  be  approved  by 
Congress  and  that  Congress  expects  the  agreement  to  mention  a 
specific  quantity  of  armed  forces,  any  commitment  beyond  which 
would  require  further  authorization  by  the  legislative  branch. 

2.  The  article  would  Toe  out  of  harmony  with  congressional  opinion. 

During  conversations  held  on  April  1, 1946  by  representatives  of  the 

State  Department  with  Senators  Connally,  Vandenberg,  Austin  and 
Thomas,  it  was  the  judgment  of  these  Senators  that  the  number  of 
forces,  and  particularly  of  the  ground  forces,  should  be  small ;  other¬ 
wise,  the  possibility  of  public  disapproval  was  foreseen. 

3.  The  article  overvalues  the  effectiveness  of  the  Charter  from  the 

security  point  of  view. 

As  stated  in  SWNCC  219/9  (page  97,  paragraph  3),  the  existence 
of  the  unanimity  requirement  makes  it  highly  improbable  that  the 
Security  Council  will  ever  take  action  by  armed  forces.  Action  against 
any  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  is  practically 
impossible.  The  only  conceivable  action  which  the  Security  Council 
could  take  would  be  against  small  nations.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
unnecessary  to  place  large  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security 
Council. 

In  making  this  proposal,  the  United  Kingdom  probably  wished  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  to  increase;  its  prestige.  The  United 
Kingdom  has  not,  however,  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  unanimity 
rule,  which  would  appear  to  be  a  necessary  condition  to  strengthening 
the  United  Nations  in  the  way  suggested  in  this  article.  However,  if 
such  is  the  intention,  it  would  appear  to  be  useless  to  attempt  to  streng¬ 
then  the  United  Nations  in  such  an  indirect  manner  at  this  time.  If,  at 
some  future  date,  it  seems  likely  that  the  unanimity  rule  could  be 
eliminated,  the  question  of  providing  larger  forces  might  then  properly 
receive  further  consideration. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Department  of  State  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
United  Kingdom  proposal  should  be  opposed  by  the  United  States. 
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The  same  view  would  apply  to  other  proposals  which  provide  for  the 
placing  of  anything  but  limited  and  specific  number  of  armed  forces 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council. 

The  Department  recognizes,  however,  that  the  Security  Council  in 
some  conceivable  situation  might  need  more  armed  forces  than  were 
made  available  to  it  in  the  special  agreements.  With  this  thought  in 
mind  the  present  article  8  of  the  Draft  Standard  Form  of  Agreement 
was  included.  In  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  other  Governments,  the 
Department  would  not  oppose  the  inclusion  in  this  article  of  a  clause 
by  which  the  member  states  would  undertake  to  consider  a  request  for 
additional  troops  made  by  the  Security  Council  as  rapidly  as  is  possible 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitutional  processes. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  Department  should  advise  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that,  if  they  concur  in  the  above  views,  they  may 
wish  to  instruct  their  representatives  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
of  the  United  Nations  as  follows : 

(1)  The  U.K.  proposals  or  any  other  proposals  which  would  cause 
the  member  states  to  commit  anything  but  a  limited  and  specific  num¬ 
ber  of  armed  forces  to  the  Security  Council  should  be  opposed. 

(2)  The  reasons  for  this  position  should  be  explained  informally  to 
the  other  Delegations.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  U.K.  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  to  have  this  proposal 
withdrawn.  If  such  an  effort  does  not  succeed,  the  Department  should 
be  informed  through  the  U.S.  representatives  on  the  Security  Council. 

(3)  A  clause  might  be  included  in  the  Draft  Standard  Form  of 
Agreement  making  it  obligatory  for  member  states  to  consider  a  re¬ 
quest  made  by  the  Security  Council  for  additional  troops  as  rapidly 
as  is  possible  in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitutional 
processes. 

A  request  should  also  be  made  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  advise 
the  Department  if  their  representatives  on  the  Military  Staff  Commit¬ 
tee  are  instructed  in  the  above  sense. 


Moscow  Embassy  Flies  :  713 — Atomic  Bomb 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Franklin  A.  Lindsay  89  to  the  United  States 
Representative  on  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(Baruch) 

secret  [New  York,]  October  21, 1946. 

On  Saturday  evening,  October  19,  Mr.  Eberstadt,  Dr.  Herring,90 
and  I  dined  with  Mr.  Sobolev,  Assistant  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  meeting  was  arranged  through  Herring  with 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  point  of  contact  with  the  Russian 

88  Staff  member,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
90  Edward  Pendleton  Herring,  Secretary,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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Government  in  addition  to  the  official  contact  established  through 
Gromyko. 

Sobolev  began  the  discussion  by  asking  why  we  refused  to  stop 
bomb  production.  He  stated  that  w^e  would  still  have  our  plants,  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  technical  skill,  and  could  start  again  at  any  time  as  we 
had  an  absolute  monopoly  at  the  present  time.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  use  of  the  bomb  was  “possibly”  decisive  in  the  Japanese  war.  But 
he  asked  what  purpose  we  could  possibly  have  for  more  bombs  at  this 
time.  He  felt  that  in  the  present  international  situation  that  our 
continued  production  was  an  unstabilizing  force  in  the  world  and 
made  more  difficult  the  conclusion  of  any  international  agreements  or 
understandings.  Sobolev  stated  that  he  based  his  statement  that  we 
were  continuing  bomb  production  on  press  reports. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  stated  that  approximately  six  weeks  ago  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Government  did  not  wish  to 
reach  an  agreement  for  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy. 
He  had  gone  over  all  of  Gromyko’s  statements  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  various  articles  which  had  been  written  expressing  the  Soviet  view¬ 
point.  He  found  in  these  objections  to  the  American  Plan  no  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles,  with  the  exception  of  our  provision  for 
international  inspection  and  control.  That  seemed  to  be  completely 
unacceptable  to  the  Soviet  Government. 

Sobolev  replied  that  the  United  States  plan  was  in  essence  a  plan 
for  world  government.  The  world,  he  stated,  was  not  ready  for  world 
government.  The  Soviets,  themselves,  had  attempted  a  similar  proposal 
in  1927,  but  this  proposal  had  been  rejected  by  the  world  as  attempting 
to  go  too  far  too  fast.91  He  asked  whether  or  not  we  thought  that  the 
American  Senate  would  approve  a  proposal  for  world  government. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  replied  that  he  thought  the  Senate  would  probably 
not  approve  a  proposal  labeled  “World  Government”,  but  he  did 
think  a  proposal  such  as  ours,  designed  to  accomplish  specific  objec¬ 
tives,  could  be  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Sobolev  stated  that  the  question  of  world  government  had  also  been 
examined  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  92  and  in  San  Francisco,93  and  had  been 
rejected  on  the  grounds  that  the  world  was  not  ready  for  it. 

91  Litvinov  had  made  a  proposal  for  complete  and  immediate  disarmament, 
offered  at  the  fourth  session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  Disarmament,  at 
Geneva,  on  November  30,  1927.  For  proceedings  of  this  session,  see  League  of 
Nations,  Documents  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarmanent  Con¬ 
ference  Entrusted  with  the  Preparation  for  the  Conference  for  the  Reduction  and 
Limitations  of  Armaments,  Series  1  (C667.M.225.1927.IX) ,  p.  11. 

92  For  documentation  concerning  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference,  see  Foreign 
Relations,  1944,  vol.  i,  pp.  713  £f. 

93  For  documentation  concerning  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Organization,  San  Francisco,  California,  April  25-June  26,  1945,  see  ihid., 
1945,  vol.  i,  pp.  1  ff. 
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Mr.  Eberstadt  brought  up  the  Kuh  article  which  had  appeared  in 
“PM”.  He  felt  that  perhaps  this  article  expressed  legitimate  cause 
for  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets.  Sobolev  did  not  indicate  that 
he  was  the  source  for  this  article,  but  showed  great  interest  in  whether 
or  not  we  considered  it  to  be  a  legitimate  article. 

We  attempted  to  demonstrate  to  him  that  our  proposals  in  no  way 
would  be  directed  unfairly  against  the  economic  development  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  Mr.  Eberstadt  stated  that  an  initial  division  of  plants  might  be 
agreed  to  in  the  treaty,  and  that  additional  plants  might  be  con¬ 
structed  only  upon  approval  of  the  Security  Council  with  the  veto 
intact.  This  would  make  it  possible  for  the  Russians  to  veto  our 
further  use  of  atomic  power  as  well  as  our  vetoing  of  their  expansion. 
Thus,  the  American  Proposals  would  apply  equally  to  both  nations. 

Sobolev  replied  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  seeking  equality, 
but,  rather,  freedom  to  pursue  its  own  policies  in  complete  freedom 
and  without  any  interference  or  control  from  the  outside.  He  made 
at  this  point  rather  an  oblique  reference  to  two  previous  attempts 
which  had  been  made  by  foreign  nations  to  deprive  the  Russian  people 
of  their  freedom,  both  of  which  had  failed. 

Sobolev  said  that  he  had  been  trained  as  an  engineer,  and  that  he 
knew  engineering  projects  of  this  type  could  not  be  allocated  on  purely 
political  considerations,  as  a  great  many  factors  were  required  to 
provide  adequate  conditions  for  the  construction  of  plants.  If  those 
conditions  did  not  exist,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  construct  plants 
allocated  by  political  means. 

Sobolev  further  stated  that  the  United  States  at  this  time  had  a 
tremendous  advantage.  We  had  all  of  the  plants  already  and  the 
skill  to  operate  them,  and  all  the  subsidiary  industrial  potential  to 
support  such  a  complex  project.  It  was  inconceivable  that  any  of  this 
would  be  torn  down. 

Sobolev  then  returned  to  his  argument  for  stopping  bomb  produc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Eberstadt  stated  that  we  were  perfectly  willing  to  stop 
bomb  production  as  a  stage  in  the  transition  to  ultimate  international 
control.  However,  the  final  stage  of  international  control  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  and  agreed  to  before  we  would  stop  bomb  production.  He 
stated  that  although  he  did  not  know  the  official  United  States  position 
on  this,  he  would  be  prepared  to  argue  the  point  with  his  Government 
for  making  cessation  of  bomb  production  the  very  first  step  in  the 
transition  stage.  This  would  be  done  immediately  upon  signing  of  a 
satisfactory  treaty.  However,  it  would  be  futile  to  even  consider  such 
a  program  without  adequate  guaranties  on  the  part  of  other  nations. 
The  American  people  would  not  support  such  a  move  and  without 
such  support  the  Government  could  not  conceivably  take  such  action. 
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He  referred  to  the  joint  declaration  of  foreign  ministers  which 
envisaged  an  international  control  agency  and  controls  sufficiently 
effective  to  protect  complying  states  in  the  event  of  violations.94  He 
did  not  know  what  the  Soviet  interpretation  of  this  declaration  was, 
hut  the  American  interpretation  was  that  it  certainly  required  effec¬ 
tive  and  international  control.  [I  cannot  recall  any  reply  that  was 
made  by  Sobolev  to  this  statement.]  95 

Herring  at  this  point  suggested  a  possible  compromise  in  which 
the  initial  disposal  of  plants  would  be  provided  for  in  the  treaty  in 
return  for  acceptance  by  the  Russians  of  international  inspection  of 
the  plant  or  plants  located  in  their  territory.  Any  nation  would  be 
perfectly  free  to  construct  additional  plants  at  its  own  expense  and 
where  it  desired,  provided  that  it  submitted  to  inspection.  I  stated 
that  I  doubted  that  such  a  proposal  would  provide  for  the  minimum  of 
security  which  we  believe  to  be  essential.  I  suggested,  however,  that 
the  problem  of  inequality  in  requirements  for  power  plants,  which 
would  cause  a  corresponding  inequality  in  military  potential,  might 
be  circumvented  at  least  in  part  by  permitting  nations  which  did  not 
desire  to  construct  plan  ts  up  to  the  agreed  international  quota  to  hold 
stocks  of  fissionable  material  equivalent  to  the  working  stocks  that 
would  be  required  in  such  plants.  In  this  way  they  would  be  able  to 
preserve  their  proportionate  military  potential. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  suggested  an  alternate  plan  in  which  an  initial  quota 
of  plants  would  be  distributed  throughout  the  world,  and  that  con¬ 
struction  of  future  plants  would  be  up  to  Security  Council  approval. 
He  emphasized,  however,  that  he  was  speaking  as  an  individual  and 
that  he  had  no  idea  whether  such  a  proposal  would  be  acceptable  to 
his  Government.  Sobolev  made  no  comment  on  either  of  these 
statements. 

Sobolev  again  returned  to  the  aspect  of  international  control  and 
repeated  that  the  U.S.  proposals  were  too  ambitious,  and  that  it  was 
completely  impossible  for  the  Russians  to  accept  them.  He  suggested 
the  only  possible  way  would  be  by  slow  stages  as  the  world  became 
more  ready  for  international  world  government.  He  suggested  that 
stopping  of  bomb  production  would  be  a  first  step,  but  that  further 
steps  could  not  be  agreed  upon  now  or  could  even  be  foreseen.  He 
thought  that  it  might  be  that  after  a  period  of  years  a  situation  could 
possibly  be  reached  which  would  be  quite  similar  to  the  situation 
envisaged  by  the  U.  S.  proposals,  but  reiterated  that  our  ultimate  con¬ 
ditions  could  not  possibly  be  accepted  at  the  present  time.  He  did, 


94  See  section  7  of  tlie  Report  of  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Moscow, 
in  telegram  4284,  December  27,  1945,  from  Moscow,  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol. 
ii,  p.  815. 

65  Brackets  appear  in  the  original. 
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however,  suggest  that  the  compromise  proposal  suggested  by  Eber- 
stadt  and  Herring  might  be  the  subject  of  discussion  between  Molotov 
and  Byrnes  while  both  are  in  New  York.  He  stated  that  he  thought 
Molotov  would  not  take  the  initiative  in  such  discussions,  and  that 
Byrnes  would  have  to  bring  up  the  subject.  Eberstaclt  asked  who  else 
he  thought  should  be  present  at  those  discussions.  Sobolev  replied 
that  at  least  at  first  no  one  besides  those  two  should  be  present. 

Mr.  Eberstaclt  remarked  that  he  thought  it  might  have  been  a 
mistake  to  bring  the  United  States  and  Soviet  proposals  into  the 
Commission  without  having  previously  discussed  them  privately. 
Sobolev  made  no  comment. 

At  one  point  in  the  conversations,  Sobolev  referred  to  the  anti-Soviet 
attitude  of  the  American  press.  He  stated  that  the  figure  of  ten  million 
men  in  Russian  concentration  camps  was  ridiculous.  He  stated  that 
the  United  States  would  not  believe  officially-published  statistics  of 
the  Russian  Government.  He  said  that  it  was  true  the  Russians  were 
planning  to  build  a  Navy,  but  with  the  industrial  potential  of  the 
country  it  should  be  perfectly  obvious  to  us  that  the  size  of  the  Navy 
could  not  possibly  approach  the  size  of  the  American  Navy  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

He  stated  that  the  current  5-Year  Plan  had  been  interpreted  in  this 
country  as  a  war  plan.  The  reason  for  the  emphasis  on  basic  steel 
production  was  not  for  war  purposes,  but  to  rebuild  the  railways  and 
bridges  that  had  been  destroyed  during  the  war. 

Eberstadt  brought  up  the  question  of  the  Red  Army.  Sobolev 
replied  the  figures  quoted  in  the  American  press  for  the  size  of  the 
Russian  Army  were  fantastic,  that  the  size  of  the  Russian  Army  could 
be  obtained  by  anyone  from  official  Russian  statements.  For  example, 
they  had  announced  that  they  had  already  demobilized  20  classes.  He 
inferred  that  the  size  of  the  Red  Army  could  be  determined  by  such 
information.  He  summed  up  this  part  of  the  discussion  by  saying  that 
the  United  States  knew  fully  as  much  about  Russia  as  Russia  knew 
about  the  United  States. 

The  discussion  ended  with  a  reiteration  by  Sobolev  that  he  spoke 
only  for  himself  and  did  not  speak  as  a  Soviet  official. 

Comment : 

This  is  by  far  the  frankest  discussion  with  a  Soviet  official  in  which 
I  have  participated.  Based  on  my  previous  work  with  the  Russians, 
I  believe  it  to  be  an  accurate  statement  of  official  Soviet  policy. 

I  believe  the  main  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  talk  are : 

1.  The  Russians  are  most  anxious  to  get  us  to  stop  bomb  production, 
temporarily,  at  least.  They  probably  think  that  if  they  can  get  us  to 
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stop  production  now  they  can  use  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  prevent 
resumption  of  production  later. 

2.  Stopping  bomb  production  will  in  no  way  induce  the  Russians 
to  accept  any  form  of  international  inspection  and  control,  the  real 
obstacle  to  agreement. 

3.  The  statement  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  desire  equality,  but 
requires  unlimited  freedom  to  pursue  its  own  policies,  strongly  indi¬ 
cates  that  no  general  understanding  based  on  mutual  trust  and  cooper¬ 
ation  is  possible  between  the  two  systems  of  government. 

4.  The  proposal  for  discussions  between  Molotov  and  Byrnes  was 
probably  prompted  by  the  hope  that  the  Russians  might  get  some  con¬ 
cession  from  us,  rather  than  by  a  desire  to  try  to  reach  a  general 
agreement. 

The  Soviet  government  is  confronted  with  two  alternatives : 

a.  To  conclude  an  agreement  which  will  mean  world  government  in 
a  limited  and  specific  field,  a  system  which  might  result  in  serious 
changes  in  their  internal  social  and  political  structure. 

b.  Accept  no  international  dominion  of  any  sort;  accept  for  the  time 
being  the  superiority  of  the  United  States  in  atomic  weapons ;  try  to 
neutralize  this  superiority  by  all  possible  methods;  and  wait  for  the 
'“inevitable”  crack-up  of  capitalism. 

We  can  only  achieve  success  by  making  the  second  alternative  more 
undesirable  to  them  than  the  first. 

Franklin  A.  Lindsay 


501.BB/10-2146 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation ,  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss) 

[Washington,]  October  21, 1946. 

Participants:  Mr.  D.  D.  Maclean,  First  Secretary  of  the  British 
Embassy 
Mr.  Alger  Hiss 

Mr.  Acheson  informed  me  F riday  evening 96  that  the  Secretary  had 
agreed  with  the  recommendation  made  to  him  by  the  Department 
in  Secdel  1075  of  October  8  97  that  we  should  not  oppose  the  addition 
of  the  above  item  to  the  General  Assembly  agenda  but  instead  should 
move  for  a  clarification  of  it  to  ensure  the  inclusion  of  Austria  as  a 


M  October  18. 
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non-enemy  state  and  also  for  its  expansion  to  cover  troops  in  ex -enemy 
states.  Mr.  Acheson  agreed  that  the  British  Embassy  should  be  noti¬ 
fied  promptly  of  our  views  and  that  the  Delegation  in  New  York 
should  be  instructed  not  to  notify  the  Secretary  General  of  our  in¬ 
tentions  until  after  giving  the  British  advance  notice.  Mr.  Acheson 
suggested  that  we  might  simply  notify  the  British  that  we  intended 
to  send  our  notification  to  the  Secretary  General  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  and  were  giving  the  British  advance  information  because 
of  their  interest  in  the  matter. 

Accordingly  I  informed  Mr.  Maclean  of  the  British  Embassy  last 
Saturday  of  our  intentions  and  pointed  out  that  we  were  giving  con¬ 
sideration  to  making  public  our  own  troop  dispositions  in  the  course 
of  the  Assembly  discussion,  probably  at  an  early  date  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  committee  to  which  the  matter  would  be  referred. 

Mr.  Maclean  thanked  me  for  this  information  and  said  he  would 
immediately  communicate  it  to  London.  He  added  that  he  thought 
our  plans  would  be  viewed  with  concern  in  London  although  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  differences  between  the  limited  jurisdiction  of  the  Security 
Council  and  the  general  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  to  discuss 
all  subjects. 

This  morning  Mr.  Maclean  called  to  say  that  the  Embassy  had 
received  a  preliminary  reply  on  this  subject  which  stated  that  the 
Foreign  Office  is  giving  urgent  consideration  to  the  problem  which 
they  regard  as  a  joint  problem  since  the  Russian’s  initiative  in 
their  opinion  is  aimed  at  the  United  States  and  Britain.  Mr.  Bevin 
had  expressed  the  hope  that  we  would  not  make  our  communication 
to  the  Secretariat  until  we  had  heard  further  from  him.  Mr.  Maclean 
assured  us  that  their  further  views  would  be  forthcoming  shortly. 
He  added  that  the  Ambassador  was  being  instructed  to  take  the 
matter  up  directly  with  the  Secretary.98 

Mr.  Maclean  said  that  in  view  of  what  I  had  said  on  Saturday, 
namely,  that  we  do  not  contemplate  communicating  our  views  to  the 
Secretary  General  until  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  that  he  assumed  we 
would  be  able  to  wait  a  short  time  further  until  Mr.  Bevin’s  further 
views  had  been  received.  I  assured  Mr.  Maclean  this  was  the  situation. 


®8  The  file  copy  of  the  present  document  is  accompanied  by  the  following  hand¬ 
written  chit,  addressed  by  Mr.  Byrnes  to  Mr.  Hiss,  which  is  date-stamped  Office 
of  Special  Political  Affairs  October  21,  1946 :  “Bevin  asks  we  do  not  talk  to  Lie 
about  Soviet  Resolution  as  to  armed  forces  until  he  communicates  with  me.  I 
have  told  Ambassador  would  delay  action  but  urged  that  he  advise  me  promptly.” 
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501. BB/10— 2346 

The  British  Embassy  to  the  Department  of  State  99 

TOP  SECRET 

Paraphrase  of  a  Telegram  Received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  of  October  23rd  1946 

“I  have  been  considering  the  line  to  be  taken  in  the  General  Assembly 
in  answering  the  Soviet  item  on  Allied  troops  abroad.  To  my  mind  the 
over-riding  consideration  is  that  in  no  circumstances  can  we  admit  the 
obligation  to  disclose  all  our  troop  strengths  and  dispositions  abroad. 
It  would  be  disastrous  to  reveal  at  the  present  time  the  exact  strength 
and  composition  of  our  forces  abroad,  for  the  reasons  I  explained  to 
Mr.  Byrnes  in  Paris.  Furthermore  to  agree  under  any  circumstances 
that  the  General  Assembly  has  a  right  to  this  information  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  precedent  consequences  of  which  would  require  to  be  carefully 
thought  out.  Once  the  figures  of  service  strengths  overseas  are  given  to 
the  United  Nations,  there  is  nothing  to  stop  a  recurring  request  by  the 
General  Assembly  or  Security  Council  for  the  figures  to  be  brought  up 
to  date.  In  other  words  every  replacement  or  reequipment  of  land  and 
air  units  overseas  and  every  movement  of  naval  units  outside  home 
waters  might  have  to  be  notified.  Powers  with  a  high  proportion  of  air 
and  naval  forces  and  scattered  bases  would  have  far  more  to  lose  by 
publicity  of  this  sort  than  a  land  power  depending  mainly  on  an  army 
inside  its  own  frontiers,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union. 

2.  “Similar  objections  apply  to  the  idea  of  extending  the  proposal  to 
cover  ex-enemy  territories.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Monsieur  Molotov 
would  jump  at  this  offer  and  provide  figures  whose  accuracy,  although 
it  might  well  be  highly  dubious,  we  should  have  no  means  of  checking. 
In  exchange  the  whole  world  would  know  the  precise  strength  of 
British  and  United  States  forces  in  Germany  and  Austria,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  which  it  is  certainly  not  in  our  common  interest  to  divulge 
at  the  present  time. 

3.  “For  these  reasons  I  cannot  take  any  line  in  the  Assembly  which, 
even  if  the  Russians  turned  the  item  down  when  extended  to  cover 
ex-enemy  territories,  would  admit  the  obligation  to  disclose  our  troop 

99  The  source  text  bears  the  following  marginal  notation  by  Mr.  Hiss :  “Left 
(in  single  copy)  with  Mr.  Hiss  by  Mr.  Maclean  3 :  45  p.  m.  12/23  [10/23].’’  The 
source  text  is  accompanied  by  the  following  handwritten  chit  directed  by  Mr. 
Cohen  to  Mr.  Acheson :  “You  Will  be  interested  in  the  enclosed  note  from  Bevin. 
When  you  have  finished  reading  it,  please  give  to  Mr.  Reams  [R,  Borden  Reams, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State]  to  bring  to  the  Secretary’s  attention 
immediately  on  his  return  from  N.  Y. 

“My  thought  is  that  we  might  let  the  Russian  proposal  for  the  agenda  go  on 
as  submitted  and  hold  our  amendment  until  the  matter  comes  up  in  the  Committee 
after  the  item  has  gone  on  the  agenda.” 

Regarding  discussion  of  the  issue  by  Maclean  and  Cohen  at  the  time  of  the 
delivery  of  the  note,  see  Mr.  Acheson’s  memorandum  to  Mr.  Bvrnes,  October  26, 
p.  966. 
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dispositions  abroad.  Even  the  Militar}^  Staff  Committee,  if  it  were  a 
united  and  effective  body,  would  still  not  be  entitled  to  have  this  infor¬ 
mation  beyond  what  is  required  for  Article  43,  and  it  seems  to  me  out 
of  the  question  to  concede  the  point  at  the  present  time. 

4.  “I  quite  agree  that  the  difference  in  procedure  between  the 
Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  makes  it  impossible  to 
keep  the  Soviet  item  off  the  Assembly  agenda,  as  was  done  in  the 
Security  Council.  Apart  from  this,  however,  I  would  propose  to  take 
much  the  same  line  as  was  taken  then,  namely  that  this  is  a  Soviet 
propaganda  move,  that  British  troops  abroad  are  not  a  menace  to 
peace  and  security  and  that  nobody  seriously  believes  they  are.  I  am  of 
course  assuming,  as  I  think  is  bound  to  be  the  case,  that  the  Soviet 
spokesman  in  the  Assembly  will  take  essentially  the  same  line  as 
Monsieur  Gromyko  took  in  the  Security  Council.  I  understand  that 
Article  11  will  be  invoked  in  the  Assembly  and  this  Article,  though 
more  widely  drawn,  seems  to  give  as  much  scope  for  such  a  Soviet  line 
as  Article  34  did  in  the  Security  Council.  I  should  then  observe  that 
the  Soviet  item  specifically  excludes  those  countries  who  cannot  speak 
for  themselves  and  yet  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  quite  excessive 
number  of  Soviet  troops.  I  should  also  point  out  that  if  any  Govern¬ 
ments  feel  aggrieved  it  is  up  to  them  to  raise  the  question  for 
themselves. 

5.  “I  cannot  be  certain  that  a  motion  exonerating  British  and  United 
States  troops  would  get  a  clear  two-thirds  majority  as  there  might  be 
a  number  of  abstentions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  a 
Soviet  motion  on  the  lines  of  their  Security  Council  argument  would 
get  a  two-thirds  majority.  Our  tactics  should  therefore  be  to  get  them 
to  propose  a  motion  which,  provided  the  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  delegates  take  a  similar  line,  we  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  defeating.” 

Mr.  Bevin  very  much  hopes  that  Mr.  Byrnes  will  agree  with  the  fore¬ 
going  and  with  the  course  of  action  suggested.  If  he  does  not  Mr. 
Bevin  hopes  Mr.  Byrnes  will  make  no  move  until  he  has  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  discussing  the  matter  further  with  him  on  his  arrival  in 
New  York. 

[Washington,]  October  23, 1946. 
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Mr.  Fred  Searls,  Jr .,  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission ,  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

New  York,  October  24,  1946. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  You  will  have  heard  from  Mr.  Baruch,  who 
has  also  reported  to  the  President,  the  status  of  negotiations  within 
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the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  high  lights  of  efforts  that 
have  been  made  during  your  absence.  No  doubt,  you  have  already 
formed  some  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  success  likely  to  attend  further 
attempts  at  a  unanimous  agreement  to  a  treaty,  or  recommendations 
to  the  Security  Council. 

It  is  assumed  very  generally  indeed,  not  only  by  Mr.  Wallace  and 
the  Communist-scientist  group,  but  by  almost  everyone  else  who  has 
spoken  or  written  on  “The  Atomic  Bomb,”  that  failure  to  reach  an 
agreement  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  some  other  creature 
of  the  United  Nations,  means  acceleration  of  an  atomic  armament 
race,  which  most — but  not  all — of  the  writers  and  speakers  believe 
will  lead  to  war.  Laurence  of  California,1  who  is  one  of  the  realists, 
suggests  that  if  the  Russians  do  not  soon  agree,  we  should  increase 
production  of  fissionable  material,  speed  up  the  program  for  bases 
and  B-36  planes,  and  in  effect  give  notice  that  we  are  the  future  police 
force  of  the  Security  Council. 

However,  my  efforts  in  trying  to  assist  Mr.  Baruch  have  been  chiefly 
in  the  field  of  “raw  materials”  and  the  contacts  I  have  had  with  the 
Russians,  particularly  with  Alexandrov,2  and  with  the  Manhattan 
District  activities,  convince  me  that  there  is  perhaps  another,  less 
openly  belligerent  route  that  we  can  follow — indeed  are  following — 
which,  if  handled  with  great  wisdom  and  not  made  subject  to  inter¬ 
ference  by  radicals,  can  accomplish  years  of  delay  in  competitive 
atomic  weapon  production,  even  if  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
fails  of  agreement. 

This  procedure  of  growing  importance  lies  in  the  field  of  continua¬ 
tion  and  stimulation  of  preclusive  and  cooperative  contracting  in  the 
field  of  raw  materials,  particularly,  of  course,  of  the  ores  of  uranium 
and  thorium  but  also  of  some  other  metals. 

I  know  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee,3  you 
are  familiar  with  the  May  13th  and  previous  agreements  and,  generally 
speaking,  with  the  activities  of  the  Combined  Development  Trust.4 

These  activities  have  been  of  great  importance  but,  if  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  fails,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  may  become  of 
surpassing  importance.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  very  greatest  interest 
that  they  shall  remain  in  the  most  competent  hands. 

The  attitude,  questions,  desires,  and  general  behavior  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  of  which  I  can  give  you  details,  support  intelligence  reports  of 
declarations  by  Alexandrov  at  Bikini  of  the  lack  by  them  of  workable 
high-grade  deposits,  and  references  to  their  consequent  feverish  activ¬ 
ity  in  development  of  processes  for  treatment  of  their  abundant  very 

1  Presumably  Ernest  O.  Lawrence  of  the  University  of  California,  inventor  of 
the  cyclotron  and  participant  in  Manhattan  Engineer  District. 

2  Mr.  S.  P.  Alexandrov,  Adviser,  Soviet  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

3  See  footnote  14,  p.  1205. 

*  See  footnote  15,  p.  1205. 
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low-grade  ore.  It  now  seems  to  me  that  it  may  well  be  ten  years  before 
they  can  become  possessed  of  an  adequate  supply,  if  we  can  prevent 
their  obtaining  it  from  other  countries.  Ten  years  may  well  mean 
everything  in  relations  with  the  Russians  since,  surely,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  internal  opinions  will  force  a  change  in  their 
government’s  behavior  to  its  own  people  and  to  foreign  nations. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  this  most  delicate  and  important  series 
of  negotiations  will  fall  into  the  wrong  hands.  So  far,  I  think  it  has 
been  very  well  done;  but  if  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  fails,  it 
will  need  to  be  expanded  wisely  and  promptly,  particularly  in  the 
thorium  field,  and  particularly  in  Asia  and  the  East  Indies.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  asked  Donald  Russell 5  to  send  Bain  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  District  with  the  delegation  to  the  London  Tin  Conference. 

It  will  be  a  tragedy  if,  just  at  the  time  this  activity  needs  the  great¬ 
est  care  and  wise  expansion,  it  becomes  a  bureaucratic  prize,  or  subject 
to  change  of  policy  and  public  criticism  or  even  knowledge  because  of 
ideological  theories.  This  can  easily  happen,  and  probably  will  happen, 
if  wrong  appointments  are  made  to  the  commission  created  by  the 
McMahon  Bill.  As  you  doubtless  know,  the  transfers  agreed  to  by  the 
Combined  Policy  Committee  by  the  compromise  agreement  of  May 
13th  have  been  held  up  until  the  new  commission  is  appointed  and  acts. 
It  is  certain,  even  required,  that  the  new  commission  will  have  “cog¬ 
nizance”  (in  the  naval  sense  of  the  word)  of  all  of  the  Combined 
Trust’s  activities,  even  in  dealing  with  foreign  countries. 

Nothing  has  been  made  quite  so  clear  in  the  discussions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  that  no  nation  is  willing  to  surrender 
actual  ownership  of  deposits  of  these  ores.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  ,  I  believe,  indisputable  now  that  all  nations 
will  vigorously  resist  any  attempt  to  have  an  international  agency 
actually  take  over  ownership  and  operation  of  such  deposits.  One  by 
one,  the  delegations  of  Canada,  Brazil,  Australia,  France,  United 
Kingdom,  and  China  have  expressed  their  relief  at  our  willingness  to 
depart  in  this  respect  from  the  original  proposals  of  the  Acheson- 
Lilienthal  report.  There  is  clearly  distinguishable  to  anyone  now 
engaged  in  the  metal  business,  a  new  interest  and  growing  determina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  all  nations  to  regard  as  essential  to  sovereignty  all 
metal  deposits — not  only  metals  with  the  very  high  atomic  numbers — 
but  all  metals.  As  C.  K.  Leith6  says,  there  is  little  metal  crossing  the 
water  these  days,  save  by  government  action  or,  at  least,  with  govern¬ 
ment  approval. 

The  most  stubborn  advocate  of  international  ownership  of  atomic 
energy  ores  has  been  Lilienthal.  If  surrounded  and  encouraged  by 
other  left-wingers  .  .  .  ,  I  think  we  can  probably  fold  up  the  new- 

'  Donald  S.  Russell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration. 

*  Charles  K.  Leith,  a  United  States  trustee,  Combined  Development  Trust 
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born  hope  that  little  by  little  we  can  draw  other  nations  in  with  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada,  to  form  a  group 
that  will  control  atomic  energy  through  possession  of  such  an  over¬ 
whelming  proportion  of  the  raw  materials,  that  those  nations  left 
without  the  circle  must  pay  the  price  of  admission— real  arrangements 
for  permanent  peace — or,  failing  that,  realize  that  they  will  be  hope¬ 
lessly  behind  in  an  atomic  energy  race  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  permanent  solution.  There  is  too  much 
uranium  and  thorium  available  for  that.  But  it  may  well  provide  a 
delay  of  many  years  beyond  the  date,  at  which  the  Russians  can  make 
an  atomic  bomb  or  two.  I  am  convinced  they  already  know  how  to 
make  them,  and  that  they  are  bending  every  effort  to  get  the  material 
for  many  of  them ;  but  if  the  work  initiated  by  the  District  and  fur¬ 
thered  by  the  Trust  is  let  alone  and  wisely  handled,  it  could  provide 
the  way  to  peace. 

And  it  may  be  wise  to  include  certain  other  metals  in  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  There  are  several  others  important  in  the  peaceful  application 
of  atomic  energy ;  and  there  are  others  stiU  that  will  be  needed,  beyond 
the  limits  of  stockpiles  plus  production,  when  the  next  war  comes.  In 
view  of  the  growing  importance  of  raw  materials,  it  would  be  well 
if  one  member  of  the  new  commission  were  a  man  like  Leith  or  some 
younger  man,  approved  b}T  Groves,  who  is  experienced  and  informed 
on  this  subject. 

It  is  not  evident  that  Mr.  Baruch  has  so  far  been  successful  in  exer¬ 
cising  influence  in  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the  new  commission 
and,  while  my  fears  may  be  founded  on  rumor,  I  think  the  importance 
warrants  the  anxiety.  Could  you  yet  get  Baruch  another  hearing,  or 
intervene  yourself,  or,  if  it  is  too  late  for  that,  could  you  get  a  Presi¬ 
dential  edict,  to  which  the  appointees  must  accede  before  their  appoint¬ 
ment,  which  would  be  so  worded  as  to  leave  this  raw  material  program 
heading  up  to  you  and  Patterson  and  Forrestal?  If  something  is  not 
done,  I  fear  we  may  throw  away  one  of  our  best  approaches  to,  the 
solution  of  an  important  segment  of  the  world's  difficulties. 

Respectfully,  Fred  Searls,  Jr. 


501.BB/10— 2646 

Memorandum  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson )  to  the 

Secretary  of  State 

secret  [Washington,]  October  26,  1946. 

Subject:  Russian  Proposal  with  Respect  to  Troops  in  Non-Enemy 
States 

There  is  attached  hereto  the  memorandum  from  Mr.  Bevin  8  which 
I  mentioned  to  you  on  the  telephone  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 

:  “  Ante,  p.  962.  .  ;  . 
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October  23,  while  you  were  still  in  New  York.  The  British  Embassy,  in 
leaving  it  with  us,  emphasized  that  it  was  a  personal  message  from 
Mr.  Bevin  for  you. 

Also  on  Wednesday,  General  Sir  Henry  Maitland  Wilson  of  the 
British  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  mission  left  a  similar  memorandum  at 
General  Eisenhower's  office  (the  General  was  not  available).  General 
Norstad  9  immediately  informed  us  of  this  and  said  that  he  was  sure 
the  General  would  wish  to  afford  the  British  Joint  Chiefs  the  courtesy 
of  hearing  General  Wilson’s  arguments.  General  Norstad  said  that  as 
our  Joint  Chiefs  would  be  meeting  on  Friday,  October  25,  he  would 
see  that  the  British  representations  were  made  by  then  and  a  Joint 
Chiefs’  decision  reached  this  week.  Meanwhile  he  knew  that  General 
Eisenhower  would  wish  to  recommend  to  the  Department  that  no 
action  be  taken  by  us  in  New  York  until  General  Wilson’s  presentation 
of  the  British  views  had  been  obtained.  In  the  light  of  my  conversa¬ 
tions  with  you,  General  Norstad  was  assured  that  we  would  take  no 
action  prior  to  your  return  next  Monday. 

On  Friday,  October  25,  we  learned  that  General  Eisenhower  had 
told  General  Wilson  that  he  had  never  thought  that  military  con¬ 
siderations  were  involved  in  the  issue,  and  that  after  Mr.  Churchill’s 
inquiry  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  total  Soviet  forces  outside  of 
Russia  he  thought  the  British  had  no  case  at  all.  We  were  told  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  will  make  no  further  recommendation  to  the  De¬ 
partment,  which  means  they  were  not  impressed  by  any  military 
aspects  of  General  Wilson’s  arguments. 

Our  Delegation  in  New  York  was  also  informed  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  October  23,  that  they  should  take  no  action  on  this  matter 
until  further  communication  to  them  following  your  return  next  week. 
They  were  also  told  that  the  British  will  not  oppose  the  item  going 
on  the  agenda  and,  of  course,  neither  should  our  Delegation. 

The  British  Embassy  was  also  informed  on  Wednesday  evening, 
October  23,  that  we  would  take  no  action  in  New  York  until  your 
return  next  week. 

The  British  Embassy  has  informed  us  that  Mr.  Bevin  is  sailing  on 
the  Aquitania  on  Saturday,  October  26,  and  is  due  to  arrive  in  New 
York  the  following  Saturday,  November  2.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
as  early  as  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  October  30  and  31,  the  Soviet 
proposal  will  be  taken  up  for  discussion  in  Committee  1  (Political  and 
Security)  on  which  Senator  Connally  is  our  representative.  The  Dele¬ 
gation  has,  not  unnaturally,  been  pressing  us  for  our  position  on  this 
subject.  If  it  is  raised  for  formal  discussion  in  committee  before  you 
have  a  chance  to  confer  with  Mr.  Bevin  it  may  be  embarrassing  unless 
Senator  Connally  is  authorized  to  take  a  definite  position  either  of 


6  Maj.  Gen.  Lauris  Norstad,  Director  of  Plans  and  Operations,  War  Department 
General  Staff. 
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simple  opposition  to  the  Soviet  motion  or  of  proposing  an  amendment 
to  include  ex-enemy  states.  Having  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Cohen  observed 
to  Mr.  Maclean  of  the  British  Embassy,  when  Mr.  Maclean  brought  in 
Mr.  Bevin’s  personal  message  to  you  on  Wednesday,  October  23,  that 
while  in  response  to  Mr.  Bevin’s  request  you  might  (as  in  fact  you 
did  a  few  hours  later)  be  able  to  agree  that  we  would  take  no  affirma¬ 
tive  action  before  the  General  Committee  or  in  plenary  sessions  of 
the  Assembly  when  the  agenda  was  being  adopted,  other  than  to  sup¬ 
port  the  inclusion  of  the  Russian  item  on  the  agenda,  it  might  be 
necessary  for  us  to  propose  our  amendment  to  the  Russian  proposal  if 
the  subject  came  up  in  committee  before  Mr.  Bevin’s  arrival  here.  This 
warning  has  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Bevin  by  the  British  Embassy. 

The  British  Embassy  have  informed  us  that  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
siderations  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph  their  delegation  in 
New  York  will  seek  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  Russian  pro¬ 
posal  in  Committee  I  until  after  Mr.  Bevin’s  arrival.  We  have  in¬ 
formally  asked  our  delegation  not  to  oppose  such  a  British  proposal. 
(In  view  of  the  British  Embassy’s  request  that  their  representations 
be  regarded  as  top  secret,  we  have  not  informed  our  delegation  on 
this  point  and  have  merely  said  that  you  were  personally  considering 
our  position).  On  the  basis  of  our  latest  information  from  New  York, 
we  think  that  other  items  now  on  Committee  I’s  agenda  will  keep  the 
issue  from  arising  until  after  Mr.  Bevin’s  arrival.  If  it  should  arise, 
a  British  proposal  for  postponement  would  almost  certainly  be 
accepted. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  I  should  like  to  recommend  that  you 
promptly  send  the  attached  wire  to  Mr.  Bevin  on  the  Aquitania  stat¬ 
ing  that  as  he  knows  you  were  glad  in  response  to  his  request  to  drop 
our  intention  to  take  positive  action  in  the  General  Committee  or  in 
plenary  sessions  of  the  Assembly  and  that  you  will  be  glad  to  confer 
with  him  about  the  matter  upon  his  arrival,  but  that  in  the  unlikely 
event  the  Russian  proposal  is  raised  in  committee  before  he  arrives, 
you  feel  it  necessary  to  instruct  our  Delegation  to  propose  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  proposal  expanding  it  to  cover  ex-enemy  states.  The 
British  Embassy  has  facilities  for  sending  messages  in  code  to  Mr. 
Bevin  on  the  Aquitania.  I  also  recommend  that  a  day  or  so  later  the 
Delegation  be  authorized  to  propose  our  broadening  amendment  if 
the  proposal  comes  before  Committee  I  before  you  communicate  fur¬ 
ther  with  them,  and  that  in  talking  to  other  Delegations  who  may 
inquire  as  to  our  views  and  in  response  to  press  inquiries,  the  Dele¬ 
gation  should  say  that  we  consider  the  Russian  proposal  one-sided 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  cover  troops  in  ex-enemy  states. 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  attached  extract  from  a  summary  of 
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press  comments  on  our  action  in  the  Security  Council  when  we 
opposed  the  same  Russian  proposal.10 


[Annex] 

Draft  Message  From  Secretary  Byrnes  To  Be  Sent  to  Foreign 
Minister  Bevin  Aboard  the  Aquitania*  11 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  message  which  you  sent  to  me  on 
October  23  about  the  Soviet  item  on  allied  troops  abroad.  In  view  of 
your  problems  on  this  subject  I  was  glad,  as  a  result  of  your  request 
that  we  take  no  action  until  you  and  I  have  an  opportunity  of  discuss¬ 
ing  the  matter  further,  to  give  up  our  plan  of  promptly  informing  the 
Assembly  that  we  favor  amending  the  Soviet  proposal  to  include  troops 
in  ex-enemy  states.  I  will,  of  course,  be  very  glad  to  discuss  this  whole 
matter  with  you  on  your  arrival  but  the  course  of  events  in  the  General 
Assembly  may  force  us  to  state  our  position  before  you  and  I  can 
confer  further.  Consequently,  I  want  you  to  realize  that  in  the  unlikely 
event  that  this  issue  is  raised  for  discussion  in  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  General  Assembly  before  you  and  I  have  been  able  to 
discuss  the  matter,  our  representative  will  state  that  we  consider  the 
Soviet  proposal  one-sided,  inasmuch  as  it  excludes  the  ex-enemy  states, 
and  will  propose  an  amendment  covering  the  ex-enemy  states  if  an 
actual  proposal  along  the  lines  of  the  Soviet  thesis  is  presented  to  the 
committee. 
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Memorandum  of  0 onversation,  by  Mr.  Lincoln  Gordon 12 

secret  [New  York,]  October  28, 1946. 

An  informal  discussion  was  held  from  11  to  12 : 15  AM  at  Senator 
Austin’s  office  in  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  13  at  which  the  following  were 
present :  Senator  Austin,  Mr.  Charles  F ally,  Mr.  Jack  Ross,  Mr.  Wilder 
Foote  of  the  General  Assembly  Delegation;  Mr.  Baruch,  Mr.  Eber- 
stadt,  Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Gordon  of  the  AEC  Delegation. 

Senator  Austin  stated  that,  contrary  to  his  earlier  intention,  he  had 


10  The  summary  of  press  comments  is  not  printed. 

11  Delivered  to  the  British  Embassy  on  October  28  for  transmittal  to  Mr.  Bevin ; 
see  Mr.  Hiss’  memorandum,  October  30,  p.  978. 

12  Staff  member,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
The  source  text  is  labelled  “rough  draft;”  however,  no  subsequent  draft  has  been 
found  in  the  files  of  the  Department  of  State. 

“  For  information  regarding  the  organization  and  composition  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  First  Session  ol’  the  General  Assembly, 
see  p.  37. 
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now  decided  to  participate  in  the  general  debate  in  the  plenary  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  General  Assembly.14  His  speech  will  come  toward  the  close 
of  these  sessions.  In  his  speech,  he  will  state  that  the  United  States 
proposes  {opposes?]  any  amendment  at  this  time  of  the  Security 
Council  voting  provisions  as  set  forth  in  the  Charter.15  The  United 
States  will  favor  clarification  and  interpretation  of  the  intent  and 
desirable  practice,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  under  Chapter  6,  so  that  the  unanimity  principles  will  not 
hinder  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  under  this  Chapter. 

The  subject  of  atomic  energy  will  come  up  in  the  speech  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  a  discussion  of  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
speech  will  stress  the  constructive  activities  of  such  agencies  and  the 
flexibility  and  breadth  of  the  constitutional  arrangement  in  their  or¬ 
ganizations.  It  will  point  out  that  the  voting  principles  in  the  char¬ 
ters  of  these  specialized  agencies  normally  called  for  decision  by 
two-thirds  or  simple  majorities.  In  this  connection,  his  speech  will 
cite  the  proposal  for  an  Atomic  Development  Authority  as  an  example 
of  the  flexibility  which  is  possible  under  the  existing  Charter.  The 
ADA  is  to  be  given  the  necessary  power  to  insure  that  atomic  energy 
is  developed  only  for  peaceful  purposes  and  to  give  protection  for 
complying  states  against  violations  and  evasions.  These  purposes,  the 
speech  will  say,  are  in  accord  with  the  General  Assembly  resolution 
of  last  January  setting  up  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

At  Mr.  Eberstadt’s  suggestion,  and  after  some  discussion,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  sentence  or  two  would  be  inserted  into  the  speech  saying 
that  the  United  States  position  on  the  Security  Council  voting  princi¬ 
ples  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  United  States  atomic  energy  pro¬ 
posals  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Baruch,  in  connection  with  which  Mr. 
Baruch  has  repeatedly  stated  that  there  is  no  intention  to  modify  the 
general  requirements  of  Great  Power  unanimity  in  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  substantive  decisions. 

It  was  agreed  that  Senator  Austin’s  position  and  ours  are  perfectly 
in  accord  on  the  voting  question. 

There  ensued  a  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  a  debate  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  on  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  its 
future  course  of  action.  Mr.  Baruch  summarized  for  Senator  Austin 
the  substance  of  our  progress  report  to  the  President  of  September  17, 
pointing  out  that  after  completion  of  the  present  discussion  of  con¬ 
trols,  we  would  be  faced  with  a  clear  choice  and  form  of  stalling  on  the 
one  hand  and  bringing  the  basic  questions  of  principles  to  a  vote  on  the 

11  The  “general  debate”  included  inaugural  statements  of  broad  policy  objec¬ 
tives  by  the  heads  of  national  delegations.  This  phase  occurred  immediately  after 
the  General  Assembly  organized  itself. 

16  For  documentation  regarding  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  voting  in  the  Security  Council,  see  pp.  251  ff. 
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other  hand.  Mr.  Baruch  stated  that  he  favored  the  latter  course.  He 
had  been  awaiting  instructions  from  the  President  on  this  matter  for 
sis  weeks,  and  felt  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  President 
make  a  decision  promptly.  He  felt  that  the  decision  should  favor  a 
clear  decision  on  principles  unless  broad  considerations  of  interna¬ 
tional  policy,  of  which  Mr.  Baruch  is  not  aware,  dictate  the  other 
course.  Mr.  Baruch  stressed  the  importance  of  a  decision  before  the 
change  in  membership  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  early  in 
January.  He  indicated  that  Senator  Austin  might  be  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  saying  something  on  this  subject,  either  in  the  General 
Assembly  or  at  a  later  time  in  the  Security  Council. 

Senator  Austin  pointed  out  that  the  subject  was  not  now  on  the  As¬ 
sembly  agenda.  He  agreed  that,  if  it  were  raised  (as  suggested  by  the 
British),  he  could  say  nothing  of  substance  unless  or  until  further 
instructions  from  the  President  had  been  forthcoming.  Mr.  Baruch 
indicated  his  concern  that  the  initiative  on  this  subject  might  be  taken 
by  other  nations,  and  in  particular  the  fear  that  great  pressure  might 
be  exerted  to  adopt  the  Soviet  proposal  for  a  mere  convention,  on  the 
ground  that  this  is  something  that  could  be  done  immediately. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  reviewed  in  some  detail  the  progress  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  to  date  and  the  manner  in  which  the  policy  questions  are  likely 
to  arise  after  completion  of  the  present  phase  of  discussion  on  the 
practicality  of  controls. 

Mr.  Fahy  raised  the  question  as  to  whether,  before  pressing  the 
policy  questions  to  a  vote,  it  might  be  desirable  to  discuss  the  Russian 
position  privately  with  Mr.  Molotov.  Mr.  Eberstadt  indicated  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  desirability  of  so  doing,  if  the  President  and  Secretary 
Byrnes  should  be  in  accord.  Senator  Austin  also  felt  that  it  was  most 
desirable  that  any  change  in  the  AEC  program  be  discussed  privately 
with  the  Russians  in  advance,  and  stated  that  he  was  making  it  a  point 
to  have  such  discussions  with  Mr.  Vyshinski 16  on  questions  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  procedure. 


501. BB/ 10-546  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Senator  Austin  17 

secret  urgent  [Washington,]  October  29, 1946 — 7  p.  m. 

253.  USdel  648,  Oct.  5.18  Re  Soviet  item  presence  of  forces  of  states 
members  of  UN  on  territories  of  non-enemy  states  Delegation  should 

16  Andrey  Yanuaryevich  Vyshinsky,  Soviet  Representative  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

17  The  source  text  includes  the  following  marginal  notation  by  Mr.  Hiss,  the 
drafting  officer :  “Cleared  in  substance  with  War  &  Navy  Depts.” 

18  Not  printed. 
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feel  free  to  propose  expansion  of  item  so  as  to  include  forces  in  ex- 
enemy  states,  if  an  actual  proposal  along  lines  of  Soviet  thesis  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  appropriate  committee  prior  to  further  communication 
from  me  or  the  Department.19 

We  understand  item  is  not  likely  to  come  up  this  week  in  committee 
and  that  in  event  it  does  the  British  Delegation  will  move  for  postpone¬ 
ment  of  consideration  until  Bevin’s  arrival  in  view  of  his  personal 
interest  in  the  matter.  We  have  assured  British  Embassy  you  would 
not  oppose  such  postponement.20  We  do  not  regard  our  amendment  as 
requiring  placing  of  a  new  item  on  the  agenda  and  therefore  do  not 
feel  that  proposed  agenda  deadline  will  adversely  affect  our  freedom 
of  action. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  you  may  wish  to  tell  other  delegations  and  the 
press,  if  inquiry  is  made  of  you,  that  we  do  not  oppose  open  discussion 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  Soviet  proposal  but  that  we  consider  it  one¬ 
sided  in  as  much  as  it  does  not  cover  ex-enemy  states. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  make  dis¬ 
closure  of  locations  and  strength  of  U.S.  troops  in  advance  or 
in  absence  of  the  adoption  by  the  GA  of  a  resolution  requesting  such 
information  from  members.  You  should,  however,  feel  free  to  point 
out  that  we  have  nothing  to  hide  with  regard  to  our  forces  abroad 
and  that  in  no  case  are  our  forces  in  friendly  countries  remaining  there 
against  the  consent  of  such  countries.  Our  forces  entered  these  coun¬ 
tries  to  prosecute  the  war  against  our  enemies  and  where  they  are 
still  present  they  are  remaining  for  legitimate  purposes  growing  out 
of  the  end  of  hostilities.  For  your  information,  any  resolution  the 
Assembly  may  adopt  should  not  call  for  information  as  to  troops 
except  in  excess  of  100  in  any  particular  country  as  we  see  no  useful 
purpose  that  would  be  served  in  including  such  minor  contingents.  It 
is  also  important  that  you  make  clear  that  we  regard  Austria  as  not 
being  an  ex-enemy  country. 

Byrnes 


[At  the  42nd  Meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  October  29,  during 
the  general  debate  phase,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  delivered 
an  address  dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  issues  confronting  the  United 
Nations.  His  remarks  included  criticism  of  the  U.S.  proposal  for  the 


10  The  U.S.  Delegation  discussed  the  matter  briefly  at  its  12th  Meeting,  9  a.  m., 
October  29,  but  took  no  decisions  with  respect  to  it.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting 
include  the  following:  “Senator  Vandenberg  stated  that  abstractly  the  Soviet 
proposal  certainly  dealt  with  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security.  To  oppose 
it  would  be  fantastic.  Since  consideration  of  it  could  not  be  escaped,  it  should 
be  arranged  in  the  way  the  United  States  wanted  it  to  be.  He  continued  that 
it  would  be  just  as  fantastic  not  to  broaden  the  proposal.”  (10  Files) 

20  In  regard  to  the  position  of  the  present  telegram  in  the  flow  of  events, 
including  discussions  with  the  British  Embassy,  see  the  bracketed  note  infra,  and 
Mr.  Hiss’  memorandum  of  October  30,  p.  978. 
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international  control  of  atomic  energy.  He  also  read  the  Soviet  resolu¬ 
tion  on  troop  reporting  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Security 
Council  on  August  29,  expressed  regrets  that  the  Council  had  refused 
to  place  the  matter  on  its  agenda,  and  contended  that  “It  is  essential 
for  the  General  Assembly  to  state  its  weighty  opinion  on  this  subject.” 
Molotov  concluded  by  introducing  a  Soviet  proposal  on  the  general 
reduction  of  armaments  which  read  as  follows : 

“1.  With  a  view  to  strengthening  peace  and  international  security 
in  conformity  with  the  aims  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
General  Assembly  recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  general  reduction  of 
armaments. 

“2.  The  implementing  of  the  decision  concerning  the  reduction  of 
armaments  should  include,  as  its  primary  object,  the  prohibition  to 
produce  and  use  atomic  energy  for  military  purposes. 

“3.  The  General  Assembly  recommends  that  the  Security  Council 
should  ensure  the  effective  implementing  of  the  principles  laid  down 
in  paragraphs  1  and  2  above. 

“4.  The  General  Assembly  appeals  to  the  governments  of  all  the 
States  to  give  to  the  Security  Council  all  the  assistance  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  discharge  its  responsibilities  arising  out  of  this  task,  the 
achievement  of  which  lies  within  the  scope  of  its  mission  to  establish 
an  enduring  peace  and  maintain  international  security.  This  task  is 
also  in  the  interest  of  the  peoples  who  would  be  released  from  the 
heavy  economic  burden  caused  by  the  excessive  expenditure  on  arma¬ 
ments  which  do  not  correspond  to  peaceful  post-war  conditions.” 

For  the  full  text  of  Molotov’s  speech,  see  GA(I/2),  Plenary ,  pages 
832-847.] 


501.BB/ 10-2946  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  New  York,  October  29,  1946 — 11  p.  m. 

urgent  [Received  11 :15  p.  m.] 

726.  Personal  for  the  Secretary.  Following  is  the  text  suggested 
by  Senator  Vandenberg  21  and  Mr.  Dulles  22  which  I  read  to  you  over 
the  telephone.23  An  alternative  text  will  follow  by  separate  telegram. 

21  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  United  States  Senator  from  Michigan ;  Representative 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

22  John  Foster  Dulles,  Alternate  United  States  Representative  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

33  This  text  was  suggested  for  incorporation  into  Senator  Austin’s  address  in  the 
general  discussion  phase  of  the  work  of  the  General  Assembly  ;  it  was  anticipated 
that  Senator  Austin  would  be  called  upon  to  present  the  views  of  the  United 
States  on  October  30. 

The  source  text  bears  the  following  marginal  notation  by  Mr.  Hiss :  “The  Secre¬ 
tary  talked  by  telephone  directly  to  Senator  Austin.” 
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“I  refer  in  beginning  to  the  brilliant  speech  yesterday  of  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.24 
In  the  candor  which  is  permissible  between  friends,  I  express  my 
deep  regret  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  deal  in  implications  and  in¬ 
vectives  aimed  at  the  good  faith  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States.  This  has  been  a  far  too  consistent 
pattern  throughout  the  discussions  in  recent  months  in  Paris.  It  is 
not  conducive  to  the  peace  climate  for  which  we  join  him  in  plead¬ 
ing.  I  hope  we  may  all  find  it  advisable  to  avoid  recriminations  here. 
I  repeat  what  was  said  by  an  American  representative  in  the  final 
Plenary  Session  of  the  recent  Paris  Conference  who  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  say :  ‘The  United  States  will  leave  its  motives  to  the  verdict 
of  history ;  it  will  not  plead  as  a  defendant  among  allies  to  whom  it 
has  given  every  ounce  of  cooperation,  in  blood  and  sweat  and  tears, 
of  which  a  great  and  unselfish  nation  is  capable.!’25  That  closes  the 
chapter  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

But  now  I  am  happy  to  open  a  new  and  brighter  chapter.  I  want  to 
say  to  Mr.  Molotov  that  the  United  States  warmly  welcomes  his 
proposal  for  an  immediate  study  of  universal  disarmament — much  the 
same  proposal  which  Mr.  Litvinoff  offered  to  the  League  of  Nations 
many  years  ago  which  included  adequate  international  inspection. 
What  he  has  said  is  of  grave  importance  because  he  says  it.  Just  as 
our  American  testimony  is  of  paramount  value  in  respect  to  the  control 
of  atomic  energy  because  we  are  at  the  moment  in  possession  of  an 
acomic  monopoly,  so  Soviet  testimony  is  of  paramount  value  in  respect 
to  other  disarmament  because  they  now  maintain  by  far  the  greatest 
armies  in  all  the  world  and  keep  them  in  occupation  of  many  critical 
points  in  central  Europe.  We  mean  what  we  say  when  we  tell  the 
world  that  we  would  outlaw  atomic  bombs  forever,  anywhere,  any 
time,  any  place  on  earth,  and  when,  in  return,  we  ask  only  for  effective 
guarantees  against  bad  faith.  We  accept  Air.  Molotov’s  eloquent  and 
sturdy  interest  in  world  disarmament  as  being  in  the  same  pattern 
of  complete  earnestness  and  purpose.  We  assume  that  he,  too,  would 
wish  assurance  that  disarmament  shall  be  totally  protected  by  inter¬ 
national  inspection  in  all  aspects  against  bad  faith. 

I  can  assure  the  distinguished  Soviet  statesman  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  of  the  United  States — long  since  a  world  pioneer  in  cooperative 
disarmament — will  join  with  him  enthusiastically  in  the  exploration 
of  such  a  proposal  to  take  the  tools  of  war  from  the  arsenals  of  men.” 

Austin 


34  See  the  bracketed  note,  supra. 

26  The  reference  is  to  Senator  Vandenberg’s  address  at  the  46th  Plenary  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  October  14 ;  for  text,  see  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  October  27,  1946,  pp.  744-746.  For  additional  documentation  on  United 
States  policy  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  see  vols.  in  and  iv. 
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501.BB/ 10-3046  :  Telegram 

Mr.  John  C .  Boss,  Adviser ,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly ,  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  urgent  New  York,  October  30,  1946 — 7  a.m. 

[Received  8 : 12  a.m.] 

727.  Personal  for  the  Secretary  from  Ross.  Following  is  the  alter¬ 
native  text  Senator  Austin  said  he  would  send  to  you.26  Senator  Austin, 
who  has  not  yet  seen  this  draft,  will  discuss  it  with  you  at  9  this 
morning.27 

At  the  outset  of  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  General  Assembly  I  must 
refer  briefly  to  the  address  made  yesterday  by  the  representative  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Parts  of  Mr.  Molotov’s  speech  indicated  distrust  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  motives  of  the  United  States  and  of  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  do  not  believe  that  recriminations  among  nations 
allied  in  war  and  in  peace  promote  that  unity  which  Mr.  Molotov  so 
rightly  points  out  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  shall  not  participate  in  any  exchange  of  recriminations. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  speaks  for  itself.  It  was  summed  up 
by  President  Truman  in  fifteen  words  last  week :  “The  United  States 
will  support  the  United  Nations  with  all  the  resources  that  we 
possess.”  28 

That  policy  the  Soviet  Union  must  surely  understand  for  Mr.  Molo¬ 
tov  said  virtually  the  same  thing  yesterday  when  he  declared,  “the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  stands  unshakeably  for  the  respect 
of  the  United  Nations  organization  and  deems  essential  that  its  charter 
be  honestly  and  consistently  observed.”  May  I  say  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  that  we  warmly  welcome  this  renewed  assurance. 


28  See  telegram  726  October  29,  from  New  York,  supra.,  footnote  23  thereto,  and 
the  bracketed  note  on  p.  972. 

The  present  text  was  substantially  incorporated  into  the  initial  portion  of 
Senator  Austin’s  statement  delivered  at  the  44th  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  October  30,  4  p.  m.  Mr.  Austin’s  remarks  also  included  the  following : 

“The  Government  of  the  United  States  understands  Mr.  Molotov’s  statement 
to  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  fully  prepared  to  report  on  its  armed  forces  in 
ex-enemy  states  as  well  as  in  other  foreign  territories.  Therefore,  the  United 
States  urges  prompt  fulfilment  of  this  policy.  The  United  States  has  nothing  to 
hide  with  regard  to  our  armed  forces  at  home  or  abroad.  The  United  States  will 
promptly  fulfil  that  policy.  In  no  case  are  the  United  States  forces  in  friendly 
countries  except  with  the  consent  of  those  countries. 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  the  proposed  inquiry  should  include  all  mobilized  armed 
forces,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.” 

For  the  full  text  of  Austin’s  address,  see  GA(I/2),  Plenary,  pp.  893-908. 

27  The  source  text  includes  the  following  marginal  comment  by  Mr.  Hiss  :  “Taken 
up  with  the  Secretary  and  discussed  personally  with  Senator  Austin.” 

28  For  the  text  of  President  Truman’s  address  before  the  34th  Plenary  Meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly,  October  23,  see  GA(I/2),  Plenary,  pp.  682-6S9,  or 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  3, 1946,  pp.  808-812. 
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We  welcome  especially  the  confidence  expressed  by  Mr.  Molotov 
that  unanimous  agreement  among  all  the  nations  both  large  and  small 
can  be  achieved  on  such  vital  matters  as  the  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  on  steps  to  lighten  the  burden  of  armaments  and  military  expendi¬ 
tures  which  still  rest  so  heavily  upon  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me,  the  representative  of  the  United  States,  to 
say  that  my  country  supports  wholeheartedly  the  objectives  of  the 
resolution  Mr.  Molotov  introduced  for  the  reduction  of  armaments.. 
The  United  States  believes  that  Mr.  Molotov’s  proposal  should  be 
placed  on  our  agenda  and  fully  considered  and  discussed.  The  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  matter  is  appropriate,  because  of  its 
mighty  armies:  just  as  the  initiative  of  the  United  States  was  appro¬ 
priate  in  proposing  measures  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
atomic  weapons. 

I  recall  to  you  the  initiative  taken  by  the  United  States  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  November  1945  in  the  conversations  among  President  Truman, 
Prime  Minister  Attlee  and  Prime  Minister  MacKenzie  King — at 
Moscow  in  December  1945  in  the  conversations  between  Mr.  Byrnes, 
Mr.  Molotov  and  Mr.  Bevin — in  the  Assembly  last  January  when  the 
resolution  creating  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  establishing 
its  terms  of  reference  was  unanimously  adopted — and  since  then  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission  itself  where  the  distinguished  United  States 
representative,  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  has  presented  proposals 
expressing  the  policy  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Nor  does  the  United  States  stop  there.  As  President  Truman  empha¬ 
sized  again  last  week  we  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  reaching 
agreements  that  will  remove  the  deadly  fear  of  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  in  accordance  with  the  same  resolution  passed  by  this 
Assembly. 

And  I  might  add  that  Mr.  Baruch  pointed  out  last  night  that  we  are 
ready  to  accept  the  Soviet  proposal  to  outlaw  the  bomb  and  destroy 
our  present  stock — but  only  as  a  part  of  the  whole. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Molotov’s  resolution  concerns  the  regulation  and  re¬ 
duction  of  other  armaments,  the  whole  world  knows  where  the  United 
States  stands  and  has  always  stood.  For  20  years  before  the  war  and 
in  the  15  months  since  the  fighting  stopped  the  United  States  has  con¬ 
sistently  been  in  the  forefront  of  those  striving  to  reduce  the  burden 
of  armaments  upon  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Since  the  end  of  the 
war  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  the  United  States  has  progressively  and 
rapidly  reduced  its  military  establishment. 

After  the  last  war  we  made  one  mistake.  We  disarmed  unilaterally. 
We  shall  not  repeat  that  mistake. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  cooperate  fully  with  any  other 
member  of  the  United  Nations  which  is  sincerely  devoted  to  the  goal 
of  disarmament.  We  cannot  reduce  armaments  by  talking  about  the 
“regulation  of  armaments  and  possible  disarmament”  or  the  “heavy 
economic  burden  caused  by  excessive  expenditures  for  armaments”.. 
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We  can  not  achieve  it  without  positive  acts  which  will  establish  the 
“peaceful  postwar  conditions”  to  which  Mr.  Molotov  also  referred. 

Nor  can  a  system  for  the  regulation  of  armaments  and  possible 
disarmament  as  contemplated  in  articles  11,  26,  and  47  of  the  Charter 
be  effectively  planned  except  in  relation  to  progress  in  the  negotiation 
of  the  armed  forces  agreements  called  for  by  article  43.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  four  of  the  five  members  of  the  Military  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee  made  specific  proposals  concerning  the  principles  wThich  should 
govern  the  negotiation  of  these  agreements.  In  September  the  Soviet 
Union  submitted  for  the  first  time  a  statement  of  its  views  on  the 
problem. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  Mr.  Molotov  referred  to  the  work  of  the 
Military  Staff  Committee.  I  hope  it  will  now  be  possible  for  this 
Committee  to  make  rapid  progress.  The  conclusion  of  these  agree¬ 
ments,  providing  the  Security  Council  with  peace  forces  adequate  to 
prevent  acts  of  aggression,  is  essential  to  carrying  out  the  objectives 
of  Mr.  Molotov’s  resolution  for  the  reduction  of  armaments. 

Mr.  Molotov  also  referred  to  article  43  in  connection  with  the  Soviet 
proposal  concerning  the  presence  of  armed  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  on  foreign  territories.  He  said,  “In  this  connection  it  is 
natural  that  the  Security  Council  should  know  the  actual  situation, 
namely  where  and  what  armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations  are  situ¬ 
ated  af  present  outside  the  confines  of  their  countries  .  .  .  for  its  part 
the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  submit  this  information  to  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council.  .  .  .” 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  understands  Mr.  Molotov’s 
statement  to  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  fully  prepared  to  report 
on  its  armed  forces  in  ex-enemy  states  as  well  as  in  other  foreign 
territories. 

The  United  States  has  nothing  to  hide  with  regard  to  US  armed 
forces  abroad.  In  no  case  are  United  States  forces  in  friendly  coun¬ 
tries  except  with  the  consent  of  those  countries. 

The  United  States  welcomes  wholeheartedly  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Molotov  that  “as  to  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  no  hesitation  and  doubt 
among  our  people  that  peace  among  nations,  and  peaceful  competi¬ 
tion  between  them,  which  also  means  the  possibility  of  increasing 
friendly  cooperation  and  understanding  among  big  and  small  states, 
be  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  interests  of  our  country  ...  it  reflects 
the  firm  will  to  achieve  universal  peace  and  readiness  to  enter  into 
peaceful  competition  in  the  social  and  economic  sphere  between  states 
and  social  systems.” 

That  is  exactly  the  position  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States.  Peaceful  competition  and  friendly  cooperation  are 
words  every  American  understands  because  they  are  fundamental  in 
our  system  and  in  our  attitude  toward  other  nations  and  other  sys¬ 
tems.  We  are  very  happy  to  receive  such  definite  assurances  that  the 
government  and  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  feel  the  same  way. 
Warren  R.  Austin. 


[Ross] 
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501.BB/ 10—546 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 

(Hiss) 

[Washington,]  October  30,  1946. 

Subject:  U.S.  Position  in  the  General  Assembly  on  Soviet  Proposal 
Relating  to  Information  on  the  Disposition  of  Forces  of  United 
Nations  Members 

After  the  Secretary  had  signed  telegram  253  of  October  29  to  New 
York  on  the  above  subject,  Mr.  Ross  and  Senator  Austin  both  talked 
to  me  on  the  telephone  from  New  York  about  the  Molotov  speech.29 
In  connection  with  Molotov’s  references  to  the  Soviet  proposal  relating 
to  troop  dispositions,  Mr.  Ross  and  the  Senator  felt  it  was  essential  that 
the  Senator  say  today  in  the  General  Assembly  (or  tomorrow  if  he 
is  not  reached  before  then)  that  the  United  States  will  accept  the 
Soviet  proposal  if  it  is  expanded  to  cover  troops  in  ex-enemy  states.  I 
told  Mr.  Ross  and  the  Senator  that  the  Secretary  had  earlier  in  the 
evening  signed  a  telegram  on  this  subject  prior  to  any  information 
about  the  Molotov  speech.  This  telegram,  I  said,  restricted  its  author¬ 
ization  to  a  statement  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Ross  and  the 
Senator  in  committee  if  the  Soviet  proposal  were  raised  in  committee 
before  further  communication  from  the  Secretary.  I  said  that  I  would 
take  up  with  the  Secretary  the  question  of  whether,  in  view  of  Mr. 
Molotov’s  speech,  the  Secretary  would  extend  the  authorization  along 
the  lines  desired  by  Mr.  Ross  and  the  Senator. 

I  subsequently  called  the  Secretary  at  his  apartment  and  in  the 
course  of  passing  on  to  him  other  views  of  the  Senator  about  the 
Molotov  speech  I  mentioned  the  foregoing  point.  The  Secretary  said 
that  the  Senator  should  feel  free  to  use  the  information  contained  in 
the  telegram  in  his  speech  in  the  General  Assembly.  I  then  promptly 
communicated  this  information  to  Mr.  Ross  and  the  Senator  in  New 
York.30 

I  also  called  Mr.  Maclean  of  the  British  Embassy  at  his  house  and 
asked  him  to  inform  the  Ambassador  promptly  this  morning  of  the 
fact  that  after  the  Secretary  had  seen  the  Ambassador  last  evening 
he  had  sent  instructions  to  the  Delegation  along  the  lines  he  had  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  Ambassador  and  had  mentioned  in  his  personal  mes¬ 
sage  to  Bevin  of  October  28  [£<5]. 31 1  added  that  subsequently,  in  view 
of  statements  on  the  subject  in  Mr.  Molotov’s  speech,  the  Secretary 
had  authorized  the  Delegation  to  make  a  statement  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  today  or  tomorrow  of  our  willingness  to  support  the  Soviet 

29  Regarding  Austin’s  speech,  see  telegram  727,  October  30,  from  New  York, 
supra,  and  footnote  26  thereto. 

30  See  the  bracketed  note  on  p.  972. 

81  For  text,  see  the  annex  (p.  969)  to  Mr.  Acheson’s  memorandum  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  October  26,  p.  966. 
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proposal  if  broadened  to  include  troops  in  ex-enemy  states.  I  asked 
Mr.  Maclean  to  inform  the  Ambassador  promptly  this  morning  of 
these  new  developments  and  pointed  out  that  they  were  in  our  opinion 
entirely  consistent  with  the  warning  the  Secretary  had  sent  to  Mr. 
Bevin  in  his  personal  message. 
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Memorandum  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chase  32  to  Mr.  John  M.  Hancock  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

[New  York,]  October  30, 1946. 
Subject :  Preliminary  Comments  on  Molotov’s  Speech 

1.  Stalin,  in  his  answers  to  Alexander  Werth  33  and  Hugh  Baillie,34 
stated  that,  as  regards  the  atom  bomb  : 35 

a.  Its  monopoly  cannot  endure ; 

b.  Its  use  will  be  prohibited ; 

c.  It  should  be  under  strong  international  control. 

2.  Taking  as  relevant,  only  points  and  “c”,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Molotov,  in  carrying  out  this  program,  has  reiterated  Gromyko’s  argu¬ 
ments  and  added  some  new  features,  all  of  which  point  to  a  reaffirma¬ 
tion  of  the  original  Soviet  position.  By  considering  the  atom  bomb  as 
merely  another  weapon,  Molotov  tied  it  to  a  general  discussion  of  dis¬ 
armament.  Now,  under  the  Charter,  the  General  Assembly,  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  and  the  Military  Staff  Committee  are  directed  to  study 
the  problem  and  make  recommendations  concerning  the  regulation  of 
armaments  and  possible  disarmament  (Articles  11,  26  and  47).  This 
new  “angle”  merely  reaffirms  the  Soviet  position  that  existing  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  are  empowered  and  able  to  deal  with  atomic 
weapons  and  presumably  all  other  phases  of  the  problems  of  atomic 
energy.  This  is  undoubtedly  what  Stalin  means  by  strong  interna¬ 
tional  control  and  may  even  be  an  attempt  to  by-pass  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  eventually,  and  certainly  rejects,  by  implication, 
an  A.D.A.  This  latter  statement  is  further  borne  out  by  Molotov’s 
reference  to  the  veto,  especially  in  connection  with  his  attack  on  the 
Baruch  Plan. 

3.  This  new  approach  is  an  attempt  to  divert  the  discussion  of  atomic 
weapons  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  other  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  and  also  attempts  to  separate  the  discussion  of  peace¬ 
ful  and  dangerous  aspects  of  atomic  energy. 

32  United  States  Delegation  Staff  member. 

33  Correspondent  for  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

34  President  of  United  Press. 

35  Regaining  the  answers  under  reference,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  784,  786,  793  (brack¬ 
eted  note),  and  794. 
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4.  I  believe  that  in  our  reaction  to  the  speech  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  we  are  working  for  our  plan,  or  a  better  one  if  such  a  plan  is  sug¬ 
gested  or  develops.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  our  main  objective, 
however  strong  the  urge  to  react  to  the  personal  attack.  Any  reaction 
to  this  attack  will  make  sensational  reading,  will  becloud  the  real 
issues  involved,  and  would  play  into  Soviet  hands.  They  just  love  “to 
fish  in  muddy  waters”. 

Joseph  Chase 


ETSUN  Files 

Memorandum  of  G onversation,  by  Mr.  John  C.  Ross ,  Adviser ,  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

secret  [New  York,]  November  1,  1946 

Discussion  With  Senator  Austin  on  Disarmament 

Following  Mr.  Molotov’s  speech  on  Tuesday 36  raising  the  disarma¬ 
ment  issue  and  Senator  Austin’s  speech  on  Wednesday  37  accepting  the 
Molotov  proposals  with  regard  to  disarmament,  I  had  a  long  discus¬ 
sion  with  Senator  Austin  this  afternoon  with  regard  to  the  next  steps 
we  should  take  to  implement  our  acceptance  of  the  Russian  proposals. 
As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  which  dealt  primarily  with  the  question 
of  atomic  energy  disarmament,  it  was  decided  that  I  should  go  down  to 
Washington  for  the  weekend  and  discuss  with  Mr.  Acheson,  Mr.  Co¬ 
hen,  and  others  the  Senator’s  views  and  get  from  the  people  in  the 
Department  their  reactions  and  their  own  views. 

It  was  understood  at  the  outset  and  throughout  our  conversation 
that  the  Senator’s  views  were  not  to  be  taken  as  committing  himself 
to  any  particular  positions.  He  wanted,  in  effect,  to  think  out  loud. 

We  first  discussed  security  measures  to  protect  those  who  comply 
against  those  who  violate.  There  must  be  some  way  whereby  the 
Security  Council  would  administer  and  be  responsible  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  inspection  and  enforcement  without  the  veto.  It  was 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  veto  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  action 
against  violators. 

It  would  seem  to  be  better  to  have  the  Security  Council  responsible 
for  the  inspection  than  a  special  organ.  Thinking  in  terms  of  trying 
to  reach  a  compromise  position  with  the  Russians,  we  would  be  with 
them  in  taking  inspection  into  the  Security  Council  instead  of  some 
separate  unit  but  we  would  be  going  against  them  by  eliminating  the 
veto. 

36  Regarding  Molotov’s  address  before  the  General  Assembly,  October  29,  see 
bracketed  note,  p.  972. 

37  With  respect  to  Senator  Austin’s  address  in  the  General  Assembly  on  Octo¬ 
ber  30,  see  footnote  26,  p.  975. 
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We  then  discussed  the  Soviet  idea  of  inspection  by  national  inspec¬ 
tion  forces.  Our  plan,  the  Senator  said,  goes  against  them  on  this.  He 
asked  whether  there  is  a  middle  ground  wherein  national  operating 
agencies  can  be  brought  nearer  to,  but  not  into,  an  international 
organization. 

Our  problem  of  seeking  a  compromise  was  to  maintain  the  auton¬ 
omy  of  the  United  Nations,  its  jurisdiction,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
accommodate  the  nationalism  which  is  still  strong  with  regard  to 
inspection. 

The  Senator  then  indicated  that  our  military  intelligence  experts 
must  have  a  great  many  precedents  to  guide  them.  This  is  not  based 
on  treaties,  he  said,  but  on  practice.  There  has  always  been  a  certain, 
amount  of  inspection  by  intelligence  forces. 

There  are  two  extreme  positions,  the  international  represented  by 
our  proposal  and  the  national  represented  by  the  Soviet  proposal.  We 
should  get  the  two  together,  something  in  between.  Our  proposal  is 
absolute,  a  very  extreme  position. 

The  Senator  then  went  on  to  say  some  bookkeeping  scheme  so  far 
as  the  rare  products  of  the  soil  are  concerned  is  possible.  This  means 
that  the  United  Nations  or  the  Atomic  Development  Authority  can 
get  control  of  uranium  and  thorium ;  we  can’t  do  that,  however,  with 
bacteria  and  gasses. 

I  asked  the  Senator  if  he  could  give  me  a  definite  impression  that  I. 
could  convey  to  Mr.  Acheson  with  regard  to  Baruch’s  proposal  to- 
force  a  vote  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  the  Baruch  pro¬ 
posals  in  line  with  Mr.  Baruch’s  request  for  support  when  he  called  on 
the  Senator  some  days  previously.  The  Senator  said  that  with  the 
proviso  that  I  make  clear  to  Mr.  Acheson  his  reaction  was  indefinite 
and  immature  {premature  f\ ,  he  would  prefer  to  have  the  State  De¬ 
partment  say  to  Mr.  Baruch,  no,  we  are  not  going  to  force  this  issue 
now.  The  Senator  then  went  on  to  comment  that,  “When  you  have  the 
power  you  must  stand  back  and  get  the  perspective  as  to  when  you 
ought  to  use  it.  This  relates  to  wisdom,  not  timidity.” 


501. BC  Atomic/11-146:  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  New  York,  November  1, 1946 — 9  :  35  p.  m. 

[Received  10  :  01  p.  m.J 
745.  Acheson  from  Hancock.  At  the  end  of  the  scientific  and  policy 
group,  on  the  staff  level,  in  atomic  meetings  yesterday,38  it  was  clear 
that  Dr.  Alexandroff,  the  Russian,  ivas  quite  embarrassed  by  the 

38  The  meetings  under  reference  were  the  final  sessions  of  the  informal  talks 
regarding  safeguards  conducted  by  Committee  2  between  October  15  and 
October  30. 
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almost  unanimous  views  in  opposition  to  him,  and  when  the  meeting 
broke  up,  he  came  to  Dr.  Vance,  of  the  Chemistry  Department  of 
Yale,  who  was  presented  by  us  as  more  or  less  of  an  expert  witness, 
and,  after  exchanging  greetings,  he  said  that  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  make  progress  if  there  were  a  clear  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians. 

George  Ignatielf,  the  Russian-born  Canadian  now  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  delegation,  joined  the  circle  and  asked  what  Dr.  Alexandroff 
had  in  mind.  The  Doctor  referred  to  the  Molotov  speech  and  the  Stalin 
speech.  (He  meant,  of  course,  the  Stalin  press  interview  where  he 
had  said  that  Russia  wanted  a  strong  international  control.)  So,  when 
that  came  clear  in  conversation,  George  asked  him  what  Mr.  Stalin 
meant.  Alexandroff  replied :  “He  meant  exactly  what  he  said.”  It  was 
clear  in  the  conversation,  without  trying  to  repeat  words,  that  Alex¬ 
androff  realized  that  his  position,  Molotov’s  position,  and  Gromyko’s 
position,  were  contrary  to  what  Stalin  had  said.  Then  he  went  on  to 
say  that  Mr.  Molotov  was  going  to  clear  up  the  matter  in  a  speech 
before  the  General  Assembly — I  assume  at  an  early  date.  [Hancock.] 

Austin 
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The  United  States  Representative  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  ( Baruch )  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

New  York,  November  2,  1946. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Acheson  :  Yesterday,  I  tried  to  get  you  on  the  phone, 
and  in  turn,  doubtless,  you  tried  to  reach  me.  What  I  wanted  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  you  was  the  delay  in  answering  the  question  contained  in 
the  letter  of  September  IT,  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State, 
asking  for  a  decision  as  to  the  course  that  should  be  taken. 

The  Soviets  have  taken  advantage  of  our  indecision,  have  moved 
in,  and  now  apparently  have  become  the  advocates  of  disarmament. 
As  you  may  recall,  I  strongly  advocated  that  we  should  do  it  first. 
I  refer  you  to  the  letters  addressed  to  you  on  June  23  39  and  July  9, 40 
and  your  subsequent  replies. 

It  is  disheartening,  to  say  the  least,  to  see  the  moves  that  can  and 
so  apparently  must  be  made,  only  to  find  that  somebody  else  makes 
them,  and  we  are  fighting  rear-guard  actions.  We  cannot  deal  with 
this  matter  with  dignity  only.  We  are  dealing  with  police  court 
lawyers,  to  whom  the  truth  is  of  no  importance  and  the  only  goal  is 


™  Not  printed. 
40  Ante,  p.  860. 
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their  particular  selfish  ends,  without  reference  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.41 

Sincerely  yours,  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
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Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  Mr.  John  C.  Ross ,  Adviser ,  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

top  secret  New  York,  November  2, 1946. 

Comments  by  Dean  Acheson  on  Disarmament  with  Particular  Refer¬ 
ence  to  Conversation  with  Mr.  Baruch  on  October  28, 42  to  Mr. 
Molotov’s  Speech  on  October  29,  and  to  Senator  Austin’s  Speech 
on  October  30 

I  spent  three  hours  with  Mr.  Acheson  Saturday  morning  43  during 
which  time  he  developed  his  whole  philosophy  on  the  matter  of  atomic 
energy  as  it  related  to  the  general  question  of  disarmament. 

He  said,  first,  that  it  was  important  to  distinguish  between  inter¬ 
national  and  national  control.  Second,  he  said  that  a  clear  distinction 
must  be  made  between  enforcement  and  inspection.  On  both  of  these 
points  he  said  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  public  misunderstanding ; 
with  particular  reference  to  the  enforcement  question  he  said  that 
Mr.  Baruch  and  his  people  had  been  trapped  in  this  cul-de-sac. 

On  the  question  of  enforcement,  Mr.  Acheson  said  that  there  just 
is  not  any  United  States  marshal  or  sheriff  who  automatically  can 
enforce  the  law.  He  said  that  the  situation  was  very  much  like  that 
of  the  relations  between  the  states  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
United  States  Federal  authority  that  can  step  in  in  disputes  between 
the  states. 

It  is  asserted,  he  said,  that  there  must  be  an  automatic  sanction 
against  a  violator.  He  asked  what  sanction  is  automatic,  and  answering 
his  own  question  said  there  just  is  not  any. 

He  said  that  the  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  this  matter  of 
enforcement  is  based  on  misunderstanding  of  the  true  nature  of  big 
power  relationships.  This  question  must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  basic  industrial  and  economic  structures  of  the  big  powers. 

41  Baruch  concluded  a  memorandum  to  Senator  Austin,  also  dated  November  2, 
as  follows : 

“I  warned  the  State  Department  on  June  23,  that  the  Soviets  would  be  likely 
to  make  this  latest  move,  and  I  wanted  to  make  it  first. 

There  must  be  closer  coordination  of  the  work  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
present  disjointed  method  cannot  bring  results,  even  with  all  the  ability  and 
good  will  of  our  delegations.”  iUSUN  Files) 

“Regarding  this  conversation,  see  Ross’s  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  November  3,  p.  988. 

“November  2. 
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Supposing  armaments  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  peace  forces,  you 
would  have  to  get  a  treaty  with  a  tremendous  emotional  driving  force. 
Every  nation  would  be  obligated  by  the  treaty  to  take  action  against 
an  aggressor,  that  is,  a  violator  of  the  treaty. 

He  then  asked  who  is  the  possible  aggressor?  It  wouldn’t  be  any  of 
the  small  powers  because  that  is  not  our  problem.  The  possible 
aggressor  in  everybody’s  mind  in  the  United  States  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  kind  of  a  situation  would  you  have  should  the  Soviet 
Union  violate  a  treaty  ?  The  answer,  he  felt,  was  quite  simple.  Whether 
within  the  United  Nations  or  among  the  signatories  of  a  treaty  there 
would  be  an  almost  immediate  division  into  two  blocs :  Eastern  Europe, 
India,  probably  China  would  come  under  Soviet  domination;  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  probably  Latin  America,  and  Western 
Europe  would  come  under  United  States  domination.  There  would  be 
a  rough  balance  of  power  and  the  treaty  would,  therefore,  really  be 
ineffective  because  you  would  have  war.  This  is  actually  the  situation 
which  confronts  us  today  without  a  treaty. 

Summarizing  what  he  had  said,  Mr.  Acheson  went  on  that  the  talk 
of  enforcement  is  really  paper  talk.  The  main  point,  he  said,  is  treaty 
or  no  treaty,  will  governments  take  action  or  will  they  not.  If  a  treaty 
would  help  a  little,  let’s  have  a  treaty  by  all  means.  But  meanwhile 
let’s  not  kid  the  American  people  along.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
peace  forces  envisaged  in  the  Charter  would  be  no  good  against  a 
major  power. 

He  said  that  in  a  recent  speech  he  had  tried  to  touch  on  this  problem 
subtly  by  saying  that  you  don’t  solve  a  difficult  problem  by  turning 
attention  to  an  insoluble  one.  He  said  that  Mr.  Baruch,  by  his  emphasis 
on  enforcement,  had  gotten  us  into  an  insoluble  problem. 

I  then  outlined  to  Mr.  Acheson  the  very  tentative  views  which 
Senator  Austin  had  expressed  the  day  before  (see  notes  of  this  con¬ 
versation  on  November  1)  ,44  with  particular  reference  to  the  possibility 
of  finding  some  middle  ground  of  accommodation  with  the  Russians. 

Mr.  Acheson  commented  that  he  thought  Mr.  Austin  was  probably 
now  in  the  same  position  that  Mr.  Byrnes  was  in  a  j^ear  ago  when  Mr. 
Byrnes  was  thinking  along  similar  lines. 

Stating  his  personal  conviction,  Mr.  Acheson  said  he  felt  the  Rus¬ 
sians  were  using  the  United  Nations  as  an  instrument  for  their  own 
purposes  and  that  they  do  not  subscribe  to  the  fundamental  spirit  of 
the  United  Nations. 

He  said  that  this  situation  in  the  United  Nations  seemed  to  him  to 
be  comparable  to  the  theory  of  the  liability  of  government  depending 
directly  on  its  acceptance  by  the  very  large  majority  of  the  people.  He 


44  Ante,  p.  980. 
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said  that  any  organization,  any  government,  is  based  on  the  emotional, 
spiritual  acceptance  of  it  by  95%  of  the  people.  When  you  have  20%  of 
the  people  who  are  not  going  along,  the  government  just  does  not  work. 
He  said  this  is  true  in  our  own  country  with  our  strikes  and  labor 
difficulties.  He  said  it  has  been  true  with  the  British  in  Ireland,  and 
[m]  Palestine  [and]  in  India.  He  said  that  when  20%  of  the  people 
are  against  the  government  its  entire  ethical  foundation  is  lost. 

Going  on  from  this  point  Mr.  Acheson  said  there  were  two  possible 
approaches:  first,  we  could  support  the  United  Nations  and  continue 
our  efforts  patiently  to  draw  the  Soviet  Union  towards  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  us.  Second,  plan  to  lick  the  hell  out  of  them  in  10  or  15  years. 
It  was  clear  that  we  were  committed  to  the  first  and  should  do  it  and 
not  diminish  our  efforts,  but  that  as  practical  men  we  should  realize 
that  our  efforts  might  not  succeed  and  that  we  must  therefore  be  pre¬ 
pared,  should  it  be  necessary,  to  adopt  the  latter  course. 

He  said  we  obviously  must  set  up  an  enforcement  system  but  that 
we  should  not  rely  on  it  too  heavily. 

This  brought  him  to  an  analysis  of  what  was  meant  by  inspection. 
Here  again  he  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  misunder¬ 
standing.  He  made  it  clear  that  in  the  case  of  atomic  energy,  inspection 
as  ordinarily  conceived  made  no  sense  at  all.  There  was  absolutely  no 
way  by  sending  inspectors  around  looking  at  things  to  tell  what  was 
going  on  until  the  very  last  stages  of  the  production  of  atomic  energy 
for  destructive  purposes.  At  this  point  the  discovery  was  too  late  be¬ 
cause  the  final  processes  were  extremely  speedy.  He  said  that  inspec¬ 
tion  as  ordinarily  conceived  was  misleading  in  the  same  way  that  the 
lawyer’s  doctrine  of  probing  into  the  intent  of  the  human  mind  was 
misleading.  He  said  that  any  lawyer  who  had  ever  engaged  in  criminal 
practice  realized  how  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  was  to 
determine  criminal  intent.  Lawyers  had  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to 
get  away  from  this  doctrine.  It  was  necessary  in  the  matter  of  atomic 
energy  inspection  to  get  into  the  field  of  administrative  action.  This 
meant  getting  all  the  best  people  concerned  working  together  in  this 
field  toward  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  beneficial  purposes. 

Relating  what  he  had  just  said  to  the  question  of  international  or 
national  control,  Mr.  Acheson  said  that  it  was  very,  very  important  to 
realize  that  by  the  very  nature  of  the  atomic  energy  enterprise  there 
was  no  half-way  point.  It  was  impossible  to  stop  leaks  or  diversion  of 
atomic  energy  for  war  purposes  by  inspection  at  one  point  or  another. 
There  were  three  great  steps  in  the  atomic  energy  field — mining,  pro¬ 
duction  of  fissionable  materials,  and  use  of  fissionable  materials.  In¬ 
ternational  operation  at  all  three  steps  was  essential.  Inspection  or 
international  operation  at  any  one  or  two  of  the  steps  was  simply 
worthless. 
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Digressing  somewhat  on  the  subject  of  the  popular  conception  of 
inspection,  Mr.  Acheson  said  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  prohibition,  as 
in  the  alcohol  factory,  the  whole  situation  is  geared  to  trick  the  inspec¬ 
tor.  Under  the  circumstances  of  international  control  involving  the 
participation  of  people  of  various  nationalities  in  all  three  steps  in  the 
atomic  energy  process,  foreign  nationals  would  be  in  the  atomic  plants 
not  as  aliens  but  as  operators;  inspection  would  be  an  incidental 
function  growing  out  of  operation. 

Mr.  Acheson  then  discussed  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The 
problem  here  was  considerably  more  difficult  because  less  tangible.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  some  room  for  speculation  whether  the  same 
principle  we  had  been  endeavoring  to  apply  in  the  atomic  energy  field 
might  not  be  applied  in  the  other  weapons  field.  If  we  could  get  into 
the  other  weapons  field  the  best  people,  that  is,  scientists,  whether 
Russian,  British,  French,  or  American,  for  the  positive  development 
of  our  knowledge  towards  beneficial  purposes,  the  best  people  then 
would  simply  not  be  available  for  destructive  development.  In  this 
way,  for  example,  we  might  make  great  strides  in  developing  the 
science  of  immunology  and  related  sciences. 

Digressing  a  moment,  Mr.  Acheson  said  that  when  people  talked 
about  stopping  the  production  of  fissionable  materials  they  failed  to 
realize  that  this  was  not  quite  as  simple  as  the  apparently  similar 
concept  of  sinking  navies.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  stop  the 
production  of  fissionable  materials  without  losing  the  tremendous 
investment  it  was  possible  for  us  to  make  as  a  result  of  the  war  pres¬ 
sure  and  which  we  could  hardly  hope  to  regain.  The  vast  potentialities 
of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  would  thus  be  lost. 

Mr.  Acheson  then  went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Baruch  had  added  the 
concept  of  sanction  in  the  veto  to  our  atomic  energy  presentation.  He 
said  that  Mr.  Swope  was  sick  of  it  and  would  like  to  get  away  from 
these  two  points.  The  Baruch  staff  was  trying  to  get  out  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  by  some  interpretation  of  Article  51  in  the  sense  of  there  being 
not  only  a  right  but  an  obligation  of  self-defense.  This  is  what  Eber- 
stadt  probably  thinks.  Mr.  Acheson  thought  that  this  was  not  a  very 
important  concept.  Mr.  Acheson  then  went  on  to  mention  a  telegram 
which  had  been  sent  down  the  night  before  by  John  Hancock  for  him 
which  referred  to  Stalin’s  statement  about  the  Soviet  willingness  to 
accept  international  control  and  a  conversation  which  had  taken  place 
with  Alexandroff,  the  Russian  scientist  attached  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.45 

Coming  specifically  to  the  question  which  Mr.  Baruch  had  raised 
with  Mr.  Acheson  and  which  he  had  previously  raised  with  the  Presi- 
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dent  and  Secretary  Byrnes,  namely,  whether  we  should  not  press  for 
a  showdown  vote  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  with  the  Russians, 
Mr.  Acheson  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  were  two  considerations 
involved;  one,  possible  relationship  of  such  a  vote  to  the  work  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  and,  second,  whether  as  a  matter  of 
policy  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  such  a  vote  anyhow.  On  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  point,  this,  of  course,  was  something 
which  the  Secretary  himself  would  have  to  decide. 

On  the  question  of  policy,  Mr.  Acheson  said  that  we  had  to  decide 
whether  we  had  reached  a  point  of  irreconcilable  difference  or  not  with 
the  U.S.S.R.,  or  whether  taking  the  recent  report  of  the  scientists  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  a  basis,  we  could  not 
proceed  intelligently  by  a  committee  process  to  the  examination  of 
the  consequences  of  control  or  lack  of  control,  national  or  international, 
at  each  of  the  three  atomic  energy  steps.  Such  a  study,  he  said,  might 
reasonably  be  completed  in  thirty  or  ninety  days  and  would  really 
give  a  scientific,  rather  than  a  political,  basis  for  determining  whether 
there  is  some  possibility  of  reconciling  our  differences  with  the 
Russians. 

Digressing  again  for  a  moment,  he  said  that  some  people  say  you 
should  be  able  to  control  atomic  energy  much  as  the  traffic  in  opium 
is  controlled,  but  the  situation  here  was  entirely  different.  In  the 
opium  case  violators  were  individuals  and  could  readily  be  punished. 
In  the  atomic  energy  case,  or  the  disarmament  case,  violators  are 
states  and  you  could  hardly  expect  states  to  police  themselves. 

Further  on  the  question  of  pressing  for  a  vote  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Mr.  Acheson  doubted  whether  Mr.  Baruch  actually  had 
the  ten  votes  lie  thought  he  had.  He  doubted  whether  the  other  govern¬ 
ments  actually  agreed  with  Mr.  Baruch’s  position.  He  said  he  had 
definite  information  that  the  British  did  not  agree. 

Mr.  Cohen,  who  came  into  the  room  at  about  this  time,  said  that  even 
if  some  country  did  agree,  they  would  perhaps  not  want  to  vote  against 
the  Russians  on  such  an  important  issue. 

Mr.  Marks  at  about  this  point  had  also  come  into  the  room  and  our 
discussion  continued  with  particular  reference  to  the  Molotov  general 
disarmament  proposals.  The  thought  was  developed  more  or  less 
jointly  among  us  that  we  should  avoid  any  line  of  playing  into  the 
Russian  hand  to  such  an  extent  that  general  disarmament  would 
swamp  our  atomic  energy  objectives.  Mr.  Marks  made  a  very  strong 
case  against  Soviet  intransigent  unwillingness  to  consider  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  international  control  with  adequate  safeguards.  He  argued 
strongly  in  support  of  the  Baruch  proposal  to  force  a  showdown  vote. 

Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Acheson  had  a  somewhat  softer  attitude  and  it 
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was  more  or  less  generally  agreed  that  it  was  important  to  let  Mr. 
Baruch  take  his  vote  but  that  the  vote  should  not  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  any  drawing  of  a  final  issue  but  more  in  the  sense  of  a  definitive 
taking  stock  of  progress  to  date. 

It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Baruch  should  not  be  dissuaded,  that  Senator 
Austin  and  Mr.  Baruch  should  both  consult  Mr.  Byrnes,  that  while 
the  sharpening  of  a  final  issue  should  be  avoided,  sharpening  of  the 
fundamental  issue  of  Soviet  intransigence  against  international  control 
was  necessary. 
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top  secret  [New  York,]  November  3, 1946. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  and  cordial  conversation  on  Monday, 
October  28,  Mr.  Baruch  sought  Senator  Austin’s  support  for  the 
proposal  Mr.  Baruch  had  made  to  the  President  that  he  be  authorized 
to  bring  the  United  States  proposals  to  a  vote  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  before  November  15.  He  expressed  confidence  that  the 
United  States  would  win  this  vote  by  10-2. 

Senator  Austin  was  noncommittal  in  his  reply  since  neither  atomic 
energy  nor  disarmament  were  on  the  Assembly’s  Agenda  and  since 
there  was  no  evidence  at  the  time  that  anyone  intended  to  propose 
these  subjects  for  the  Agenda. 

On  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  Mr.  Molotov  in  his  Assembly 
speech  proposed  that  the  question  of  disarmament,  including  the  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy,  be  put  on  the  Assembly’s  Agenda.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  Senator  Austin  in  his  Assembly  speech  welcomed  this  proposal. 

Thus  the  two  questions  of  Atomic  Energy  Control  and  General 
Disarmament,  which  had  previously  not  been  considered  together, 
were  brought  together,  and  the  Soviet  proposal  was  approved  for 
inclusion  on  the  Agenda  at  a  plenary  session  of  the  Assembly  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  October  31. 

This  whole  matter,  probably  the  most  important  question  by  far 
to  be  considered  at  this  Assembly  session,  thus  became  one  of  immedi¬ 
ate  concern  to  Senator  Austin,  in  view  of  his  present  Assembly  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  in  view  of  the  effect  which  any  action  taken  by  the 
Assembly  will  have  on  his  responsibilities  after  the  first  of  the  year 

46  Transmitted  to  Mr.  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  Adviser  to  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  and  Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State,  for  the  Secretary,  on  November  4. 
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as  United  States  Representative  to  the  United  Nations.  After  a  long 
discussion  with  him  on  Friday  it  was  decided  that  I  should  go  to 
Washington  over  the  weekend  to  communicate  his  initial  views  and 
explore  the  thinking  in  the  Department  on  this  subject. 

As  a  result  of  discussions  in  Washington  on  Saturday  with  Mr. 
Acheson  and  Mr.  Cohen,  in  which  Mr.  Hiss,  Mr.  Marks  and  I  par¬ 
ticipated,  it  was  agreed  to  submit  to  you  and  Senator  Austin  for 
approval  the  course  of  action  which  is  set  forth  in  the  first  of  the  two 
attached  papers.  The  second  paper  is  a  draft  outline  of  the  speech  on 
disarmament  which  Senator  Austin  might  make.47 

[Annex] 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  John  C.  Ross  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
Conclusions  and  Proposals  on  Disarmament 

November  4,  1946. 

1.  The  objective  of  Mr.  Molotov’s  disarmament  proposals  is  proba¬ 
bly  to  obfuscate  the  fundamental  issues  which  have  been  developed  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  recent  months.  The  purposes  to  be 
served  probably  are : 

(a)  to  lead  thinking  in  this  country  and  throughout  the  world 
away  from  the  present  emphasis  on  control  of  atomic  energy  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the  fundamental  issue  of  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  international  control  with  adequate  safeguards  or 
national  control  without  adequate  safeguards ; 

(b)  to  lead  thinking  into  a  maze  of  technicalities  concerning  the  size 
and  equipment  of  armies,  navies,  and  air  forces  which  come  under  the 
heading  of  “general  disarmament” ; 

(c)  to  capitalize  on  the  widespread  sentiment  in  this  country  and 
abroad  for  the  drastic  reduction  of  armies,  navies  and  air  forces  (and 
cessation  of  production  of  fissionable  materials)— a  sentiment  which 
does  not  take  account  of  the  consequences  of  such  action,  in  terms  of 
our  own  certain  weakness  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  absence  of 
a  system  of  international  control  with  adequate  safeguards  applicable 
in  the  first  instance  to  atomic  energy  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

2.  Negatively,  we  should  avoid  a  course  which  would  follow  the 
Soviet  lead  and  which  would  commit  us  and  the  United  Nations  to 
involvement  in  the  technicalities  of  “general  disarmament”  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  loss  of  time  and  emphasis  on  our  primary  objective  of  inter- 


17  The  draft  outline  is  not  printed. 
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national  control  with  adequate  safeguards  of  atomic  energy  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Affirmatively,  we  should  promptly  de¬ 
velop  a  course  which  would  (a)  counteract  the  adverse  effects  which 
the  Soviet  proposals  (and  the  manner  of  their  presentation)  have 
already  had  and  which  would  (b)  regain  the  initiative  and  leadership 
for  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  the  United  Nations.  A  very 
important  part  of  our  approach  would  be  a  well  organized  and  effec¬ 
tively  carried  out  program  of  public  education  to  dispel  widespread 
misunderstanding  of  the  issues  involved  arid  to  clarify  and  lead  public 
thinking,  not  only  in  our  own  country  but  throughout  the  world,  with 
regard  to  this  whole  subject.  Our  proposed  course  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  points,  the  timing  and  presentation  conditional,  of  course, 
upon  the  requirement  of  your  work  with  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers. 

3.  Mr.  Baruch  should  be  authorized  to  seek  the  vote  he  feels  is  essen¬ 
tial  at  this  time  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  He  and  his  staff 
would  presumably  wish  to  re-canvas  the  other  members  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  make  sure  of  getting  the  best  possible  majority. 
It  was  our  thought  that  this  purpose  might  best  be  served  if  we  were 
to  avoid  the  drawing  of  a  final  issue  as  might  be  the  case,  for  example, 
if  we  were  to  force  a  vote  at  this  time  on  the  American  proposals  as 
such.  It  would  be  preferable  we  felt  to  seek  in  this  vote  at  this  time 
to  sharpen  the  simple  but  fundamental  issue  of  whether  the  Soviet 
Government  is  intransigently  opposed  to  international  control  with 
adequate  safeguards  of  atomic  energy  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Based  on  this  objective  a  resolution  could  be  framed  so 
as  to  avoid  putting  other  governments  under  the  formal  necessity  of 
voting  for  the  United  States  or  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

4.  The  proposed  vote  would  set  the  stage  for  a  major  policy  speech 
by  Senator  Austin  in  which  he  would  develop  the  objectives  set  forth 
under  point  2  above  and  chart  our  course  for  dealing  with  this  subject 
in  the  Assembly. 


501. BC  Atomic/ 11-446 

The  United  States  Representative  on  the  Atomic  Energy  C ommission 
( Baruch )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

confidential  New  York,  November  4,  1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  September  17  I  addressed  to  you  and 
the  President  a  memorandum  asking  for  a  statement  of  policy  to 
govern  our  action  in  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 
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At  that  time  we  were  trying,  and  have  since  been  pursuing  the  course 
of  discussing  the  scientific  and  technical  aspects  of  control,  largely 
avoiding  the  political  questions  except  as  they  arose  by  implication. 
At  the  middle  of  September  it  was  clear  to  us  that  we  could  continue 
that  course  another  month  or  two.  There  have  been  some  unexpected 
delays,  but  we  will  certainly  finish  this  phase  of  the  work  by  the  end 
of  November  at  the  latest.  We  now  have  two  choices,  as  we  pointed  out : 

a .  To  push  into  the  political  issues,  or 

b.  To  slow  down  the  whole  work  of  the  Commission,  going  to  the 
extreme  of  recess  or  adjournment. 

At  this  moment  we  can  reasonably  expect  a  ten-to-two  vote  favoring 
our  position  on  matters  of  policy.  So  far  as  our  own  problem  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  thoroughly  feasible  to  move  into  the  policy  questions  and 
attempt  an  agreed  statement  of  policy  to  be  completed  by  the  year 
end — again  on  a  ten-to-two  basis.  Again,  purely  from  our  own  point 
of  view,  we  will  face  a  considerable  delay  and  a  good  deal  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  if  we  wait  until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  At  that  time  three 
members  of  the  Commission — Egypt,  Mexico,  and  The  Netherlands — 
all  strong  supporters  of  ours,  will  be  replaced  by  presently  unknown 
nations.  These  new  delegations  would  require  a  long  period  of  educa¬ 
tion,  in  all  probability.  It  would  be  helpful  to  have  even  a  ten-to-two 
vote  on  matters  of  principle  arrived  at  during  the  present  membership 
of  the  Commission.  We  couldn’t  look  for  any  more  than  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  changes  at  the  year  end  in  the  personnel  of  the  Commission. 

It  is  our  thought  to  start  immediately  our  staff  work  in  concluding 
our  views  on  the  statements  of  policy  and  the  matters  to  be  covered 
by  a  ten-to-two  interim  report  by  the  end  of  the  year.  We  will  need 
this  month  to  complete  the  policy  statement  and  to  obtain  clearances. 

You  probably  have  clearly  in  mind  the  original  letter  of  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  but  an  additional  copy  is  readily  available  in  any  event. 

Incidentally,  the  Molotov  move  made  here  is  a  neat  political  maneu¬ 
ver  which  was  implicit  in  the  Russian  attitude  when  I  wrote  to  Dean 
Acheson  on  June  23.  For  the  moment  Molotov  grabbed  the  initiative, 
but  I  think  our  people  will  see  through  the  maneuver  and  that  in  the 
end  he  will  not  be  the  gainer.  It  may  be  that  the  maneuver  is  designed 
to  back  out  of  the  commitment  on  controls  and  safeguards  included 
in  the  Moscow  Declaration  and  the  January  Assembly  Resolution  on 
atomic  energy.  We  may  attach  undue  importance  to  our  part  of  the 
incident  because  early  in  our  sessions  we  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Gromyko 
the  ridiculous  character  of  the  Russian  plan  in  that  it  was  a  proposal 
for  unilateral  disarmament  and  we  told  him  we  wondered  whether 
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he  was  going  to  match  the  proposal  with  a  proposal  to  demobilize 
nine-tenths  of  the  Red  Army.  I  think  Senator  Austin  is  handling  the 
matter  very  well  and  of  course  we  will  keep  in  closest  possible  con¬ 
tact  to  insure  that  there  is  no  unintentional  “crossing  of  wires.” 

In  view  of  the  time  and  membership  problem  mentioned  above, 
we  will  need  a  prompt  decision.  In  the  alternate,  we  will  face  a  long 
delay — quite  certainly  six  months — before  the  issue  is  joined  on  the 
political  matters  and  even  an  interim  report  made  to  the  Security 
Council  or  the  Assembly. 

Sincerely  yours,  Bernard  M.  Baruch 


501.BC  Atomic/11-446 

Memorandum  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Security 
Affairs  ( Johnson )  to  the  Legal  Adviser  ( Fahy ) 

top  secret  [New  York  ?]  November  4,  1946. 

Subject:  Soviet  Position  on  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

On  Friday,  November  1, 1946,  when  I  was  in  Washington,  Mr.  Frank 
Lindsay  of  Mr.  Baruch’s  staff  telephoned  me  to  give  me  the  following 
information : 

Ambassador  Bedell  Smith  went  to  see  Mr.  Baruch  and  members  of 
his  staff  (I  gather,  on  Thursday)  to  have  a  general  discussion.  When 
Ambassador  Smith  left  Mr.  Lindsay  accompanied  him  downstairs  and 
held  a  brief  conversation  with  him.  Mr.  Lindsay  told  me  that  he  had 
raised  with  Ambassador  Smith  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  a  di¬ 
rect  approach  to  Stalin  after  a  vote  has  been  taken  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  the  Baruch  proposals.  According  to  Lindsay, 
Ambassador  Smith  thought  this  would  be  a  good  idea  and  promised  to 
take  it  up  with  the  Secretary  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Lindsay  made  it  clear  to  me  that  the  idea  would  be  for  Mr. 
Baruch  to  go  to  Moscow  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Lindsay  also  indicated 
that  the  Baruch  people  here  think  of  the  vote  taking  place  before  the 
composition  of  the  AEC  is  changed  by  the  replacement  of  Mexico, 
The  Netherlands  and  Egypt. 

I  gave  no  indication  of  what  I  thought  of  this  proposal.  I  merely 
asked  a  question  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  idea  was  to  have  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  Stalin  made  after  a  vote  was  taken.  Lindsay  did  make  this 
very  clear.  At  Lindsay’s  request,  I  agreed  not  to  mention  the  matter 
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in  Washington,  but  urged  him  to  speak  about  this  to  Mr.  Bohlen  48 
when  he  saw  him,  which  Lindsay  hoped  to  do  shortly  after  Bohlen’s 
arrival  in  New  York. 

I  should  like  to  make  to  you  the  two  following  comments  : 

(1)  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  have  the  approach  to 
Stalin  made  after  a  vote  in  the  AEC.  I  think  an  approach  to  the  Soviet 
Government,  presumably  by  the  Secretary  speaking  to  Molotoff, 
should  be  made  before  any  such  vote.  If  a  vote  is  taken  before  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  Stalin,  the  chances  of  a  demarche  being  successful  appear 
very  small. 

(2)  If  anyone  is  to  go  to  Moscow,  I  think  Baruch  should  not  be  the 
senior.  The  Secretary  would  be  the  logical  person. 


501.BB/11-446  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  New  York,  November  4, 1946 — 8  p.  m. 

urgent  [Keceived  8:02  p.  m.] 

757.  Chinese  Ambassador  Wellington  Koo  49  in  conversation  with 
me  today  said  he  had  interpreted  my  remarks  October  30  with  regard 
to  armed  forces  as  indicating  US  assent  to  giving  information  on  forces 
and  bases  in  all  countries  outside  national  boundaries.50  I  told  Mr. 
Koo  that  my  remarks  extended  to  information  concerning  armed 
forces  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

The  Ambassador  said  he  wished  to  be  frank  in  stating  that  this 
might  be  very  embarrassing  to  his  government.  Referring  to  relations 
of  Chinese  Government  with  Communists  in  China  he  said  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  scarcely  wish  to  reveal  to  the  Communists  the  size 
and  disposition  of  government  forces,  bases,  and  airfields  in  China.51 

I  thanked  Mr.  Koo  for  bringing  this  aspect  of  the  matter  to  my 
attention  and  assured  him  that  my  Government  would  wish  to  weigh 
it  carefully  in  developing  its  position  with  regard  to  the  armed  forces 
item. 

Foregoing  has  been  communicated  to  Cohen  for  the  Secretary  with 
special  reference  to  Deptel  253  of  October  29.52 

48  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

49  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  Chinese  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly. 

“In  regard  to  Mr.  Austin’s  address  to  the  General  Assembly  on  October  30, 
see  footnote  26,  p.  975. 

61  For  documentation  on  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  the  situation  in 
China,  see  volumes  ix  and  x. 

62  Ante,  p.  971. 
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Department  of  State  Disarmament  Files 


Record  of  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Policy  Committee  on  Arms  and 
Armaments ,  Department  of  State ,  November  J,  194.6,  11  a.  m. 


SECRET 

PC  A  M-23  (Supplement) 

Present : 

General  Crain,53  A-H,  Deputy  Chairman 

Messrs.  Cummins,  A-R,  Executive  Secretary 
Solnn,  ESC,  Secretary 
Blaisdell,  SPA 
Dreier,  IA 
Exton,  MD 
Labouisse,  EUR 
Matlock  (for  McGhee,  UE) 

Ringwalt,  FE 
Timberlake,  NEA 

C  onsidtants : 

Messrs.  Brown,  Le 
Hiss,  SPA 
Elliott,  IS 
Jamison,  ESC 
Lacy,  SEA 
Wainhouse,  OA 

United  States  Position  With  Respect  to  Regulation  of 

Armaments 

1.  Action:  After  considerable  discussion  of  the  situation  resulting 
from  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Molotov  on  regulation  of  armaments 
in  the  General  Assembly  on  October  29,  1946,  the  committee  agreed 
that : 

a.  It  would  not  at  this  time  draft  a  proposed  resolution  for 
presentation  to  the  UN ; 

b.  The  Russian  motives  in  asking  for  disarmament,  whether  genu¬ 
ine  or  propaganda,  should  not  affect  the  establishment  of  the  U.S. 
position ; 

c.  The  United  States  should  agree  with  the  Russian  position  with 
respect  to  the  importance  of  controlling  atomic  energy  but  insist  that 
the  Security  Council  be  guided  in  its  actions  by  reports  and  recom¬ 
mendations  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission ; 

d.  The  United  States  should  agree  with  the  Russian  position  con¬ 
cerning  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments  other  than 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  with  the  understanding  that  any  such 


53  .Tames  K.  Crain,  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Occupied 
Areas. 
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regulation  or  reduction  must  be  implemented  by  effective  safeguards 
by  way  of  international  inspection  and  other  means ; 

e.  Solution  of  the  problems  with  respect  to  the  peace  settlements 
and  the  forces  to  be  provided  under  Article  43  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  should  not  be  brought  forth  as  essential  preconditions  to  an 
agreement  upon  regulation  of  armaments. 

2.  Dismission  of  above  principles  (The  numbered  paragraphs  below 
correspond  to  the  paragraphs  above)  : 

a.  Position  due  to  instructions  from  higher  authority.54 

b.  The  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  country  and  world  opinion 
will  be  based  upon  the  contents  of  the  Russian  resolution  and  not 
upon  the  motives  actuating  it. 

o.  This  reiterates  the  present  stand  of  the  U.S.,  and  of  the  United 
Nations  as  expressed  in  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
last  January. 

d.  &  e.  The  position  of  the  U.S.  will  be  improved  by  positive  sup¬ 
port  of  general  disarmament  rather  than  by  attempting  to  attach 
conditions;  however,  the  U.S.  must  insist  upon  adequate  safeguards 
to  be  provided  by  international  inspection  and  other  means  to  insure 
that  the  disarmament  will  be  multilateral. 

Should  the  Russians  object  to  international  inspection  they  would 
be  obstructing  disarmament;  should  they  agree  to  this  inspection 
their  present  position  with  respect  to  control  of  atomic  energy  would 
be  exposed  as  capricious. 


501. BC  Atomic/11-546 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Representative  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (Bamtch) 

confidential  [New  York,]  November  5,  1946. 

Dear  B.  M. :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  fourth,  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  President. 

I  read  your  letter  of  September  17  and  I  think'  you  should  follow 
the  course  set  forth  in  your  recommendation  a.  There  should  be  an 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  present  members  of  the  Commission,  who 
have  participated  in  the  study  of  this  question  for  many  months. 

If  you  do  not 55  follow  this  course,  you  will  have  to  grant  those  who 
become  members  of  the  Commission  on  January  1  an  opportunity  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  all  that  has  taken  place  since  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  organized.  That  means  a  long  delay. 

54  Presumably  the  Secretary  of  State. 

65  In  the  source  text,  the  handwritten  addition  of  the  word  “not”  has  been  made 
after  the  word  “do.”  However,  the  letter  went  out  without  this  correction.  (De¬ 
partment  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files) 

310-101 — 72 - 64 
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I  am  submitting  your  letter,  together  with  my  recommendation,  to 
the  President  and  will  advise  you  when  I  hear  from  him.56 

Sincerely  yours,  James  F.  Byrnes 


811.002/1-2446 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Secretaries  of  State ,  War,  and  Navy , 
Washington ,  November  6 ,  19f6,  10  a.  m. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  various  subjects.] 

DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  Acheson  stated  that  following  Mr.  Molotov’s  proposal  before 
the  General  Assembly  on  disarmament  the  State  Department  has  been 
considering  how  to  avoid  having  the  General  Assembly  discussions 
develop  into  useless  arguments  on  details  and  comparisons  between 
various  types  of  armament  such  as  air  forces  versus  land  troops  and 
land  troops  versus  naval  vessels.  He  said  that  feeling  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  is  that  we  should  endeavor  to  keep  the  discussion  on 
important  fundamentals.  He  went  on  to  say  that  both  as  regards  a 
regime  for  atomic  energy  control  and  a  system  for  the  reduction  of 
other  types  of  armament  he  feels  that  an  international  inspection 
system  is  of  crucial  importance.  Fie  said  that  he  felt  that  the  United 
States  representative  should  handle  this  whole  subject  in  such  a  way 
as  to  focus  attention  on  the  importance  of  an  international  inspection 
system.  The  Soviet  Government  had  adamantly  declined  to  agree  to 
any  international  inspection  system.  Mr.  Acheson  said  that  he  felt 
that  we  should  endeavor  to  keep  attention  on  this  rather  than  be  drawn 
into  a  useless  discussion  of  details.  Mr.  F orrestal  and  Mr.  Petersen  57 
expressed  agreement. 


SPA  Files 

The  United  States  Representatives  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 58 

secret  [New  York,]  6  November  1946. 

Subcommittee  on  basic  principles  has  completed  study  of  purpose 
and  have  submitted  final  report  to  Military  Staff  Committee  indicating 
divergent  views.59 


56  Mr.  Byrnes  submitted  the  papers  under  reference  to  the  President  on  Novem¬ 
ber  5.  The  file  copy  bears  Truman’s  handwritten  indication  of  approval.  (501.BG 
Atomic/11-546) 

67  Howard  G.  Petersen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

63  The  source  text  indicates  that  this  communication  was  a  despatch.  A 
marginal  notation  reads  as  follows:  “To  Mr.  Hiss  from  Col.  Cress.” 

59  In  accordance  with  the  decision  taken  at  the  18th  Meeting  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee,  September  18  (see  the  Summary  of  the  Sequence  of  Events, 
p.  913),  the  Subcommittee  on  Basic  Principles  had  resumed  meetings  on  Septem¬ 
ber  25.  (10  Files) 
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Chinese,  French,  U.K.  and  U.S.  representatives  on  Subcommittee 
accepted  French  proposed  paragraph  1  as  amended  (U.S.M.S./50/ 
16). 60  U.S.  reserved  commitment  as  to  whether  final  document  of  the 
MSC  on  basic  principles  should  include  article  on  purpose.  Chinese, 
U.K.,  and  U.S.  representatives  on  Subcommittee  rejected  all  of  Soviet 
proposed  paragraphs  and  paragraphs  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  of  French  pro¬ 
posal,  but  agreed  that  paragraphs  5  and  6  of  both  the  French  and 
■Soviet  proposals  could  be  discussed  later  under  other  headings  of 
basic  principles.  French  favored  retention  of  French  paragraphs  3  and 
4.  Soviet  adhered  to  its  original  proposal. 

Security  Council  directed  MSC  to  examine  from  the  military  point 
of  view  (not  the  military  aspects)  the  provisions  of  Article  43  of  the 
Charter.  Since  Article  43  mentions  purpose  and  the  French  paragraph 
1  as  amended  does  not  amend  or  alter  the  meaning  of  the  Charter,  the 
U.S.  Representatives  consider  this  one  paragraph  entirely  suitable  for 
inclusion  in  final  basic  principles  report  to  Security  Council.  Unless 
instructions  to  the  contrary  are  received,  the  U.S.  Representatives  will 
take  that  position  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  MSC  on  13  November.61 


501. BB/ 10-2246 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

secret  urgent  Washington,  November  6,  1946—7  p.  m. 

272.  For  US  Gadel.  Ur  tel  692,  Oct.  22,  10  p.  m.62  Department  has 
prepared  additional  guidance  on  that  part  of  position  paper  “Prob- 

60  Not  printed. 

61  The  Military  Staff  Committee  at  its  22nd  Meeting  on  November  13  agreed 
on  the  following  definition  of  the  purpose  of  United  Nations  armed  forces  and 
agreed  to  include  it  in  its  final  statement  of  basic  principles : 

“1.  Armed  Forces,  made  available  to  the  Security  Council  by  Member  Nations 
of  the  United  Nations  are  intended  for  the  maintenance  or  the  restoration  of 
international  peace  and  security  in  cases: 

a.  of  existence  of  any  threat  to  international  peace, 

&.  of  any  breach  of  international  peace  and  security, 

c.  of  any  act  of  aggression. 

when  measures  undertaken  by  the  Security  Council  in  accordance  with  Article 
41  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  would  be  inadequate  or  have  proved  to  be  in¬ 
adequate  and  when  the  threat  to  international  peace  and  security  is  such  that  it 
necessitates  the  employment  of  these  Armed  Forces. 

“2.  These  Armed  Forces  may  not  be  employed  for  purposes  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes,  principles,  and  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  as  defined 
in  its  Preamble  and  Chapter  I.” 

The  Subcommittee  on  Basic  Principles  did  not  complete  its  work  as  a  whole 
in  1946.  (10  Files) 

42  Not  printed.  It  requested  additional  guidance  in  view  of  strong  criticism 
within  the  Delegation  of  the  recommendation  contained  in  SD/A/C.l/35a,  not 
printed,  that  in  the  event  that  a  proposal  were  made  to  criticize  the  work  of  the 
Military  Staff  Committee,  the  Delegation  should  seek  further  guidance.  Senator 
Vandenberg  had  expressed  the  view  that  the  United  States  should  support  a  reso¬ 
lution  expressing  the  concern  of  the  General  Assembly  with  respect  to  the  lack 
of  progress.  (501.BB/10-2246) 
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lems  raised  by  the  Report  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly”  (SD/A/C.l/35a)  which  deals  with  the  MSC  and  special 
agreements  under  Article  43.  Text  which  follows  supplants  Section 
III,  Subsection  1  (pages  3  and  4)  of  reference  paper: 

SD/A/C.1/44  Rev.  1 
November  5,  1946 

Security  Council  Report  to  the  General  Assembly 
(Part  II,  Military  Staff  Committee) 

GUIDANCE  FROM  TIIE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

I.  Suggested  Position 

1.  It  is  the  Department's  feeling  that  an  active  role  for  the  Dele¬ 
gation  in  the  debate  on  Part  II  of  the  Security  Council  Report  is 
not  indicated  except  to  oppose  motions  or  resolutions,  the  intent  or 
effect  of  which  would  be  critical  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee. 

2.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Delegation  should  not  attempt  to  direct 
the  course  of  the  debate  towards  criticism  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
if  such  criticism  is  not  made  by  other  Delegations. 

3.  It  is  suggested  further  that  the  Delegation  should  not  attempt 
to  divert  criticism  leveled  at  the  Soviet  Government  for  the  lack  of 
progress  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee,  if  such  criticism  is  made  by 
other  Delegations. 

4.  If  questions  of  fact  are  asked  by  Delegations  not  represented  on 
the  Military  Staff  Committee,  the  Delegation  should  feel  free  to  con¬ 
sult  Delegations  of  the  other  members  of  the  Military  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee  in  order  to  concert  efforts  in  supplying  answers. 

5.  It  is  suggested  that  motions  or  resolutions  dealing  with  Part  II 
of  the  Report  of  the  Security  Council  be  forwarded  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  order  that  additional  guidance  may  be  furnished  the 
Delegation. 

II.  Background 

In  connection  with  the  Security  Council  Report  to  the  General 
Assembly  (Part  II,  Military  Staff  Committee),  it  was  suggested  that 
the  Delegation  seek  guidance  from  the  Department  “if  proposals  ex¬ 
pressing  the  Assembly’s  concern,  or  calling  upon  the  Security  Council 
for  further  information  or  explanations,  or  urging  it  to  direct  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  to  take  more  vigorous  steps  in  discharge 
of  its  responsibility  are  put  forward”  for  the  Assembly's  consideration 
( SD/A/ C.l/35'a,  page  4).  In  secret  telegram  692  of  October  22  from 
the  Delegation  guidance  was  requested  from  the  Department,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  in  advance  of  any 
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particular  recommendations  arising  in  the  consideration  of  Part  II 
of  the  Security  Council  Report. 

III.  Discussion 

The  Department  has  been  in  consultation  with  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  presents  the  following  views  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Delegation. 

It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  prepare  guidance  on  this  subject  in  as 
much  as  the  United  States  is  in  possession  of  fuller  and  more  accurate 
information  regarding  the  work  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  than 
is  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  absence  of  authorization  by  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  to  supply  the  General  Assembly  with  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  Military  Staff  Committee's  activities  since  July  15,  it  is  not 
believed  that  the  United  States  Delegation  should  be  the  vehicle  for 
the  transmission  of  such  information  to  the  General  Assembly.  It  is 
for  the  Security  Council  to  decide  whether  and  when  to  make  this 
latter  information  available. 

However,  unofficial  information  regarding  the  work  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  after  July  15  is  generally  available  through  press 
reports.  Although  incomplete  and  not  entirely  accurate  such  reports 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Delegation  was  entirely  to  blame 
for  the  little  progress  achieved.  Especially  is  this  so  if  such  reports  are 
read  in  conjunction  with  Part  II  of  the  Security  Council’s  Report. 

Thus  Members  of  the  Assembly  may  raise  questions  regarding  the 
activities  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  not  covered  by  the  Report; 
about  the  reasons  for  the  limited  progress  made;  about  the  pi’ospect 
of  more  rapid  progress  in  the  future.  If  Delegations  were  to  attribute 
to  all  governments  represented  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  equal 
blame  for  the  slow  progress  made,  it  is  believed  that  this  would  be 
unjustified  by  the  facts.  In  such  case,  the  Delegation  should  feel  free 
to  point  out  in  debate  that  delegations  of  four  governments  represented 
on  the  Committee  submitted  promptly  their  proposals  of  principles 
for  the  organization  of  forces  to  be  made  available  to  the  Security 
Council  while  the  fifth,  that  of  the  Soviet  Government,  did  not  make 
its  proposals  until  a  date  after  that  covered  by  the  Report  and  then  in 
a  form  which  has  not  facilitated  progress. 

Moreover,  the  Department  shares  the  view  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  that  it  is 
the  Soviet  Government  and  not  its  delegation  which  must  bear  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  Military  Staff  Committee’s  limited  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  desires  that  no  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  should  reflect  adversely  upon  the  Military  Staff 
Committee.  The  Department  is  particularly  anxious  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  not  come  in  for  criticism. 
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IV.  Conclusions 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  it  is  the  Department’s  view  that 
while  the  Delegation  should  not  oppose  debate  on  Part  II  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  Report,  it  should  not  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
debate  by  (1)  attempting  to  direct  its  course  towards  criticism  of  the 
Soviet  Government  or  (2)  diverting  such  criticism  if  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  comes  in  for  criticism  at  the  hands  of  Delegations  for  the  lack 
of  progress  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee.  In  general,  it  is  felt  tfffit 
an  active  role  in  this  debate  is  not  indicated,  except  to  oppose  motions 
or  resolutions,  the  intent  or  effect  of  which  would  be  critical  of  the 
Military  Staff  Committee. 

However,  if  questions  of  fact  are  asked,  the  Delegation  should  feel 
free  to  consult  Delegations  of  the  other  members  of  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  with  a  view  to  supplying  answers. 

Motions  or  resolutions  dealing  with  Part  II  of  the  Report  of  the 
Security  Council  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  in  order  that 
additional  guidance  may  be  furnished  the  Delegation.63 

Aciieson 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

The  TJnder  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson )  to  the  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  ( Baruch ) 

Washington,  November  7,  1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  B  \ruch  :  Even  before  receiving  your  letter  of  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  I  had  spoken  with  Mr.  Byrnes  regarding  your  concern  in 
receiving  an  answer  to  the  question  contained  in  your  letter  of  Sep¬ 
tember  17  to  the  President  and  to  him.  Mr.  Byrnes  told  me  that  he 
would  go  over  the  matter  with  you  in  New  York  and  I  now  learn 
from  him  that  by  his  letter  to  you  of  November  6  he  has  expressed  his 
views.  This  morning  the  President  told  me  that  he  was  approving 
Mr.  Byrnes’  recommendation. 

In  regard  to  your  comments  regarding  the  general  disarmament 
procedures,  we  here  in  the  Department  have  been  and  are  in  com¬ 
munication  with  Mr.  Byrnes  about  the  matter.  I  presume  that,  if  he 
has  not  already  done  so,  he  will  soon  be  in  touch  with  you  and  Senator 
Austin  regarding  a  strong  position  in  this  matter  which  will  give  full 


63  At  its  55th  Meeting,  December  11,  the  General  Assembly  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution:  “The  General  Assembly,  having  received  and  discussed 
the  report  of  the  Security  Council,  resolves  to  pass  to  the  next  item  of  the 
agenda.”  (United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Ses¬ 
sion,  Second  Part,  Plenary  Meetings,  p.  1133).  No  debate  on  the  substance  of  the 
report  occurred  in  Plenary  meetings  or  in  the  First  Committee  to  which  it  had 
been  referred. 
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support  to  the  position  which  you  have  been  taking  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Sincerely,  Dean  Aciieson 


501.BC  Armaments/11-546 

Memorandum  ~by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Aciieson ) 
secret  [Washington,]  November  7,  1946. 

Memorandum  for  Secretary  Byrnes 

Subject:  Analysis  of  Molotov’s  [Resolution  on  Disarmament 64  and 
Recommendations  as  to  Method  of  Dealing  With  it.64a 

On  its  face,  the  Molotov  proposal  appears  to  be  a  forward  step  in 
achieving  United  Nations  objectives.  Actually  it  will  have  an  opposite 
effect.  For  the  result  of  the  proposal  is  to  divert  attention  from  the 
untenable  position  in  which  the  Russians  find  themselves  in  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

American  policy  should  be  aimed  at  making  this  vital  fact  explicitly 
clear  and  should  seek  to  focus  attention  on  the  real  elements  of  any 
disarmament  program.  Otherwise  we  are  likely  to  be  forced  into  the 
dangerous  position  of  discussing  in  detail  the  technical  problem  of 
reduction  and  elimination  of  various  types  of  armaments,  while  the 
Russians  will  avoid  (as  they  have  so  far  succeeded  in  doing  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission)  any  genuine  collaboration  in  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  the  international  safeguards  which  are  the  heart  of  any 
effective  disarmament  program. 

It  is  believed  that  these  conclusions  as  to  the  Molotov  proposal  and 
the  dangers  for  us  in  joining  in  it,  are  borne  out  by  the  events  that  have 
occurred  in  the  United  Nations  since  last  January. 

Molotov  now  proposes  that  the  General  Assembly  resolve :  first,  that 
a  general  reduction  in  armaments  is  necessary ;  second,  that  “a  primary 
objective”  in  such  a  program  should  be  “the  banning  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  use  of  atomic  energy  for  military  purposes” ;  and  third,  that 
the  Security  Council  should  see  to  it  that  these  two  objectives,  that  is, 

'*  For  the  text  of  the  resolution  on  disarmament  proposed  in  Molotov’s  address 
to  the  General  Assembly,  October  29,  see  p.  973. 

64a  A  draft  memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  State  prepared  by  Mr.  Hiss  and 
dated  November  5,  not  printed,  had  the  same  title  as  the  present  document  and 
advanced  substantially  similar  arguments.  It  included  a  draft  resolution  to  be 
introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  type  described  in  the  penultimate 
paragraph  of  the  present  memorandum.  Although  the  Hiss  draft  is  not  a  recog¬ 
nizable  antecedent  of  the  present  document  with  respect  to  phraseology,  the 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  presumably  considered  its  content  in  drafting  the 
memorandum  printed  here.  (501.BC  Armaments/11-546) 
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general  reduction  of  armaments  and  the  banning  of  atomic  weapons, 
are  achieved. 

The  Molotov  proposal  has  been  made  to  appear  as  a  new  and  far- 
reaching  approach  to  the  problem  of  disarmament.  This  is  a  quite 
erroneous  impression.  Nearly  a  year  ago  the  General  Assembly  took 
action  which,  in  its  main  features,  represented  a  much  more  hopeful 
approach  to  the  problem.  In  the  popular  stir  created  by  the  current 
Molotov  proposal,  many  observers  have  lost  sight  of  this  significant 
circumstance. 

The  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  adopted  on  January  18, 
1946  not  only  recorded  the  desire  of  that  body  to  bring  about  the 
elimination  of  the  most  important  weapons  of  war,  but  also  provided 
specifically  for  practical  machinery  through  which  this  immense  task 
could  be  undertaken.65  That  resolution  set  up  a  Commission  directed, 
among  other  things,  to  “proceed  with  the  utmost  dispatch”  and  “make 
specific  proposals  .  .  .  for  the  elimination  from  national  armaments 
of  atomic  weapons  and  of  all  other  major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass 
destruction.” 

The  resolution  clearly  recognized  that  the  heart  of  the  disarmament 
measures  must  be  the  establishment  of  safeguards  to  cope  with  the 
hazards  of  secret  violations  of  the  terms  of  a  treaty.  To  give  effect  to 
this  view,  the  General  Assembly  further  directed  the  Commission  to 
make  “specific  proposals”  “for  effective  safeguards  by  way  of  inspec¬ 
tion  and  other  means  to  protect  complying  states  against  the  hazards 
of  violations  and  evasions.” 

The  Commission,  thus  established  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
January  18,  has  been  in  session  for  the  past  five  months.  During  these 
months  the  Russians  have  repeatedly  professed  approval  of  interna¬ 
tional  measures  to  eliminate  atomic  weapons.  But  at  every  stage  in  the 
proceedings,  they  have  stubbornly  refused  to  consider  or  discuss  any 
measures  of  genuine  international  control.  It  has  become  plain  that 
what  the  Russians  mean  by  international  control  is  a  mere  paper 
agreement  to  ban  atomic  weapons.  The  only  teeth  they  would  counte¬ 
nance  in  such  an  agreement  would  be  a  provision  that  “the  government 
signing  the  convention  would,  by  national  legislation,  take  steps  to 
insure  that  the  convention  is  applied  and  would  in  particular  provide 
for  the  most  severe  punishment.”  In  short,  each  nation  would  have  to 
take  the  word  of  every  other  nation  that  the  treaty  was  being  observed. 

The  only  other  “safeguard”  advanced  by  the  Russians  is  contained 
in  the  vague  suggestion  that  “the  Security  Council  would  guarantee 

‘5The  reference  is  to  General  Assembly  Resolution  1  (I),  “Establishment  of 
a  Commission  to  Deal  with  the  Problems  Raised  by  the  Discovery  of  Atomic 
Energy,”  approved  January  24,  1946;  for  text,  see  GA(I/1),  Plenary ,  pp.  258-59, 
or  Department  of  State,  Documents  on  Disarmament  19J/5-1959,  vol.  i,  pp.  6-7. 
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the  enforcement  of  the  convention  as  a  part  of  its  duties  in  connection 
with  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.”  But  despite  the 
most  persistent  questioning  by  the  representatives  of  other  nations,  the 
Russians  have  never  been  willing  or  able  to  explain  what  measures 
they  believe  the  Security  Council  could  possibly  use  to  make  this 
guarantee  effective. 

When  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  the  United  States  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  proposed  real  safeguards  involving  inspection  and 
access  to  the  various  countries  of  the  world  by  an  international  orga¬ 
nization,  the  Russian  representatives  have  responded  that  inspection 
is  not  reconcilable  with  the  principle  of  sovereignty  of  states.  This 
attitude,  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Resolution  of 
January  18,  1946,  is  amplified  in  the  following  paraphrased  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  Russian,  issued  to  the  press  on  July  31.  The  press  release 
covered  statements  which  the  Russian  representative  was  reported  to 
have  made  in  a  committee  meeting  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
on  that  day : 

“Mr.  Gromyko  said  that  the  proposed  inspection  is  not  reconcilable 
with  the  principle  of  sovereignty  of  states.  ‘No  inspection  as  such  can 
guarantee  peace  and  security.’  And,  he  added,  ‘This  idea  of  inspection 
is  greatly  exaggerated  in  importance.  It  is  a  too  superficial  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problem  of  control.’  The  Soviet  Delegate  repeated  that 
inspection  had  assumed  undue  importance  in  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  and  said  that  the  only  real  underlying  method  of  control  is 
‘by  the  cooperation  of  the  United  Nations.’  ” 

The  statement  just  quoted  is  typical  of  the  position  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  taken  throughout  the  deliberations  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  In  the  process  of  discussion  it  has  become  increasingly 
clear  that  they  are  evading  the  main  issue.  The  repeated  attempts  by 
the  representatives  of  other  countries  to  draw  the  Russians  out  have 
higldighted  this  fact,  and  in  consequence  the  position  of  the  Russian 
representatives  has  become  more  and  more  awkward.  It  is  this  situa¬ 
tion  which  probably  accounts  for  the  rather  conflicting  statements  of 
Alexandrov,  Gromyko,  Molotov,  and  Stalin  in  recent  weeks.  They  are 
certainly  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  their  stand  in  the  Commission  and 
of  the  impracticability  of  maintaining  that  stand  indefinitely,  and 
they  have  been  searching  for  a  way  out. 

It  is  in  this  setting  that  the  proposal  of  Molotov  should  be  appraised. 
As  already  suggested,  its  effect  would  be  to  divert  attention  from 
the  untenable  position  in  which  the  Russians  find  themselves.  If  the 
Molotov  resolution  or  something  similar  is  adopted  it  will  mean  that 
discussions  of  disarmament  will  be  carried  on  in  broader  terms  and  in 
a  new  forum  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
will  be  minimized.  Attention  will  be  centered  instead  upon  such 
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matters  as  “banning  the  manufacture  of  atomic  weapons”,  reducing  the 
size  of  navies,  reducing  the  size  of  air  forces,  and  reducing  the  size 
of  armies,  and  the  issues  as  to  safeguards  will  be  buried  in  a  maze  of 
generalities  and  technicalities. 

This  is  the  serious  danger  in  any  attempt  to  develop  in  company 
with  the  Russians  a  broad  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  disarma¬ 
ment  in  the  General  Assembly.  To  guard  against  it  our  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  General  Assembly  should  emphasize  the  futility  of  any 
proposals  for  reduction  in  armaments  unless  there  is  some  real  possi¬ 
bility  of  agreement  upon  effective  international  safeguards;  they 
should  emphasize  that  effective  international  safeguards  are  impos¬ 
sible  without  some  form  of  inspection,  or  international  operations,  or 
other  measures  which  involve  ready  access  by  an  international 
organization  to  the  various  nations  of  the  world. 

Our  representatives  should  point  out  that  the  most  important  as¬ 
pects  of  disarmament  have  already  been  acted  upon  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  its  resolution  of  January  18,  1946;  that  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission,  the  special  organ  of  the  Security  Council  set  up  to 
implement  this  action,  is  the  agency  through  which  the  work  ought  to 
be  continued  with  all  possible  vigor ;  that  it  can  only  serve  to  confuse 
the  problem  and  give  the  world  a  false  sense  of  hope  for  the  General 
Assembly  to  adopt,  as  a  dramatic  new  measure,  a  resolution  which  in 
fact  would  be  less  effective  than  the  measure  adopted  a  year  ago. 

In  view  of  the  paramount  importance  of  atomic  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the  main  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
should  be  to  make  progress  in  disarmament  in  those  fields.  Obviously, 
if  the  ambitious  program  already  voted  can  make  no  progress,  it  is 
foolish  to  believe  that  a  still  more  ambitious  program,  such  as  that 
which  Molotov  professes  to  advocate,  could  have  any  hope  of  success. 

An  early  decision  should  be  reached  as  to  what,  if  any,  formal  action 
on  this  subject  the  United  States  should  advocate  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  If  we  do  not  propose  or  join  in  an  affirmative  measure  of  some 
kind,  it  may  appear  that  the  Russians  are  taking  the  lead  in  pressing 
for  disarmament,  a  widely  popular  move,  and  that  we  are  opposing 
this  policy.  Effective  exposition  of  our  true  position  as  suggested  in 
this  memorandum,  should  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  this  danger. 
And  Mr.  Baruch’s  proposal  in  his  memorandum  of  September  IT, 
which  the  President  and  you  have  approved,  should  serve  to  comple¬ 
ment  this  line  of  action.  In  addition,  however,  it  may  well  prove  desir¬ 
able  for  us  to  propose  a  specific  measure  in  the  General  Assembly. 

One  possibility  for  such  action  would  be  a  resolution  by  the  General 
Assembly  reaffirming  that  the  resolution  of  January  18,  1946  is  the 
most  important  step  in  approaching  the  problem  of  disarmament,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  conviction  that  the  establishment  of  safeguards  by  way  of 
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international  inspection  and  other  means  is  basic  to  any  measures  of 
disarmament,  and  recording  its  sense  that  the  expeditious  fulfillment 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  its  terms  of  reference  with  re¬ 
spect  to  atomic  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  of 
the  highest  importance.  The  foregoing  is  merely  one  suggestion. 

There  are  doubtless  a  number  of  other  possibilities  for  action  which 
would  serve  the  purpose  as  well  or  better,  and  the  discussions  which 
Senator  Austin  and  Mr.  Baruch  are  having  should  be  very  helpful 
in  determining  the  best  course  to  take.  Through  these  discussions  it 
should  be  possible  for  Senator  Austin  and  Mr.  Baruch  to  work  out  a 
program  in  which  each  would  strengthen  the  other’s  position. 

Dean  Acheson 


USUN  Files 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  John  C.  Ross ,  Adviser ,  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

secret  [New  York,]  November  7, 1946. 

Present  Status- — Formulation  of  Disarmament  Policy 

1.  The  United  States  has  indicated  (Senator  Austin’s  speech)  that 
it  welcomed  the  general  disarmament  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Molotov 
the  day  before.  Our  action  in  so  doing  has  been  publicly  and  privately 
acclaimed. 

2.  Considerable  doubt  has  been  expressed  concerning  the  sincerity 
of  the  Soviet  Union’s  motives  in  advancing  its  disarmament  pro¬ 
posals.  Until  this  doubt  is  clarified  it  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  restore  and  maintain  its  position  of  leadership  in  this  field. 

3.  Up  to  the  point  of  Molotov’s  speech  we  were  in  a  position  of  at 
least  partial  leadership  based  on  the  initiative  we  had  taken  and  main¬ 
tained  with  regard  to  atomic  energy.  Our  proposal  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  London,  covered  two  of  the  three  areas  of  the 
disarmament  field,  namely,  (a)  atomic  energy  and  (b)  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  We  have  made  specific  proposals  concerning  the 
control  of  atomic  energy  but  we  have  made  no  specific  proposals  con¬ 
cerning  the  control  of  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Moreover, 
we  have  made  no  proposals  at  all  in  regard  to  the  third  phase  of  dis¬ 
armament  which  concerns  the  reduction  of  armies,  navies,  air  forces, 
et  cetera.  The  Soviet  Union  has  made  proposals  which  cover  this  third 
phase  as  well  as  the  other  two.  Although  we  have  welcomed  their 
proposals  we  must  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  admit  that  until  we 
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take  some  positive,  affirmative,  constructive  action  the  leadership  rests 
with  them. 

4.  There  is  general  agreement  among  us  that  adequate  safeguards 
are  an  essential  component  of  any  system  of  disarmament.  Exactly 
what  we  mean  when  we  use  the  term  “adequate  safeguards”  is  not, 
however,  entirely  clear  and  this  subject  will  require  further  study  and 
development. 

5.  There  is  also  general  agreement  among  us  that  the  United  States 
must  not  disarm  unilaterally.  Here  again  our  meaning  is  not  entirely 
clear  and  will  require  further  study  and  development. 

6.  Beyond  the  area  of  agreement  concerning  adequate  safeguards 
and  unilateral  disarmament  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  views 
as  to  what  policy  we  should  pursue  generally  with  regard  to  this 
whole  subject  of  disarmament  and,  more  specifically,  what  action  we 
should  take  in  the  current  Assembly. 

7.  One  view  which,  generally  speaking,  Senator  Austin  seems  to 
have  held  consistently  for  a  long  time  is  that  the  disarmament  field 
must  be  considered  and  dealt  with  as  a  whole.  Atomic  energy,  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  armies,  navies,  air  forces — all  of  these 
and  perhaps  more  are  closely  related  aspects  of  a  single  problem  which, 
in  turn,  is  closely  related  to  other  problems  such  as  the  provision  of 
armed  forces  under  Article  43  of  the  Charter,  and  the  Soviet  agenda 
item  concerning  troops  on  foreign  territories.  This  generalized  ap¬ 
proach  was  stated  in  effect  by  Molotov  in  his  speech.  It  is  an  approach 
which  has  very  widespread  public  support  in  this  country.  Molotov 
was  presumably  not  unaware  of  this  fact,  which  is  evidenced  by  public 
and  governmental  reaction  to  Senator  Austin’s  speech.  The  principle 
of  general  disarmament  has  also  received  much  support  in  the  Con¬ 
gress.  At  the  last  session  a  considerable  number  of  Bills  on  the  subject 
were  introduced,  Senator  Tydings’  proposal  for  a  general  disarma¬ 
ment  conference  to  reduce  armaments  by  January  1,  1950  down  to  the 
level  of  the  peace  forces  required  under  the  Charter  being  perhaps  the 
most  notable.  With  a  Republican  and  economy-minded  Congress  the 
additional  and  very  natural  motives  of  Republican  Party  leadership  in 
the  Congress  and  economy  through  reduction  of  armaments  (by  far 
the  largest  item  in  our  national  Budget)  must  be  added  as  strong 
factors  to  the  already  strong  desire  for  general  disarmament.  Unless 
there  is  real  responsiveness  to  all  of  these  factors  through  adoption  of 
a  policy  which  is  at  once  bold,  imaginative  and  creative,  positive, 
affirmative  and  constructive,  there  is  a  great  danger  that  we  shall  be 
caught  in  a  wave  of  irrational,  unilateral  disarmament  without  any 
quid  pro  quo  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  rest  of  the  world  generally, 
a  situation  which  would  immeasurably  weaken  our  capacity  for  self- 
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defense,  our  position  in  the  United  Nations,  and  in  our  whole  foreign 
relations  program.  Even  if  this  danger  were  not  great,  even  if  the 
risk  were  only  a  very  small  one,  we  cannot  atford  in  this  vital  area  of 
our  national  security  to  take  lightly  even  the  smallest  risk. 

On  the  other  hand  the  broad,  sweeping  approach  characterized  by 
Senator  Tydings’  Resolution  may  fairly  be  described  as  an  over¬ 
simplification  of  an  exceedingly  complex  problem.  Moreover,  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  for  the  United  States  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
establishment  of  appropriate  machinery  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations  rather  than  having  our  President,  as  suggested  by 
Senator  Tydings,  convene  an  international  conference.  Furthermore, 
the  job  of  disarmament  is  a  very  tough  as  well  as  complex  one  and  an 
international  conference  is  not  the  best  machinery  for  this  kind  of  job. 

A  broad  generalized  approach  would  be  most  responsive  to  Molotov's 
proposals.  This  might  presumably  be  considered  as  a  fact  that  would 
facilitate  the  negotiation  and  speedy  conclusion  of  mutually  satis¬ 
factory  arrangements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  United  Nations. 
However,  while  we  want  to  be  as  responsive  as  possible  to  Soviet  views 
the  Molotov  proposals  are  stated  in  very  general  terms  and  carry  no 
assurances  that  would  be  considered  essential  by  us.  We  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  risk  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  virtually  complete  respon¬ 
siveness  to  the  Molotov  proposals  will  produce  satisfactory  results 
and  allow  ourselves  meanwhile  to  be  sidetracked  and  lose  the  advan¬ 
tage  we  have  gained  and  hitherto  maintained,  through  our  atomic 
energy  proposals.  I  believe  Senator  Austin  and  everyone  else  would 
now  agree,  therefore,  that  whatever  else  we  may  decide  to  do,  we  must 
re-focus  attention  on  the  necessity  of  international  control  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  atomic  energy  with  adequate  safeguards  against  diversion  for 
non-beneficial  purposes. 

8.  If  I  understand  correctly,  Mr.  Herbert  Marks  feels  strongly  and 
Mr.  Acheson  tends  to  agree  that  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
atomic  energy  control  to  such  an  extent  as  virtually  to  exclude  any 
action  at  this  time  with  regard  to  other  aspects  of  disarmament.  If 
correctly  represented  this  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  extreme  position. 
It  would  not  be  sufficiently  responsive  to  the  Russian  proposals  to 
offer  real  hope  that  progress  could  be  made  with  them  even  in  the 
atomic  energy  field.  It  would  not  be  sufficiently  responsive  to  public 
and  Congressional  opinion  in  the  United  States  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
unilateral  disarmament  referred  to  above.  It  would  not  be  sufficiently 
responsive  to  the  general  sentiment  in  the  Assembly  in  favor  of  dis¬ 
armament.  Finally,  it  would  in  effect  repudiate  what  was  said  in 
Senator  Austin’s  speech  about  disarmament. 

9.  A  less  extreme  alternative  is  embodied  in  a  resolution  drafted 
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by  Alger  Hiss  and  reviewed  by  Ben  Cohen  (copy  attached).66  The 
essential  parts  of  this  resolution  are  contained  in  the  first  three  para¬ 
graphs.  The  first  paragraph  reaffirms  the  desirability  of  general  dis¬ 
armament  and  “recommends  that  the  Security  Council  give  prompt 
consideration  to  the  practical  measures  essential  thereto"  and  recog¬ 
nizes  that  disarmament  must  be  general  and  not  unilateral.  The  second 
paragraph  recognizes  the  necessity  of  “effective  safeguards”.  The  third 
paragraph  re-focuses  attention  on  the  atomic  energy  problem  and 
“recommends  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  expedite  “its 
deliberations”. 

This  draft  resolution  accomplishes  the  purpose  of  re-focusing  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Beyond  that, 
however,  it  could  hardly  be  considered  as  responsive  to  any  of  the 
various  elements  referred  to  above;  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  very  weak 
response.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Security  Council  which 
is  already  heavily  burdened  with  work  could  at  this  time  be  expected 
to  take  on  this  additional  very  big  and  difficult  job  and  discharge  its 
responsibilities  toward  that  job  very  effectively.  Furthermore,  the  veto 
would  be  a  serious  deterrent  to  real  progress.  As  in  the  case  of  atomic 
energy,  specialized  machinery  consistent  with  the  Charter  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  Security  Council  with  regard  to  disarmament  is 
necessary.  (See  Quincy  Wright’s  letter.) 67 

10.  This  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  we  propose  in  the  Assembly  a 
resolution  which  would  (a)  emphasize  the  necessity  of  expediting  the 
work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in  this  connection  under¬ 
scoring  the  essentiality  of  international  control  with  adequate  safe¬ 
guards,  (b)  emphasize  the  close  inter-relationship  of  all  phases  of 
disarmament,  including  atomic  energy,  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion,  armies,  navies  and  air  forces,  and  the  provision  of  armed  forces, 
the  presence  of  troops  abroad,  et  cetera,  (c)  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  close  correlation  of  all  of  these  factors  as  parts  of  a  comprehensive 
whole  in  the  development  of  a  rational  program  along  parallel  and 
integrated  lines,  and  (d)  propose,  in  order  to  achieve  this  correlation 
and  establish  the  broad  political  principles  and  objectives  which  are 
necessary  to  achieve  practical  results  at  the  technical  level  (tonnages, 
et  cetera),  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Disarmament  Commis¬ 
sion  related  to  the  Security  Council  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 

M  The  draft  resolution  under  reference  is  not  attached  to  the  source  text  and 
has  not  been  found  in  the  tiles  of  the  Department  of  State.  See,  however,  the  text 
of  the  resolution  ultimately  introduced  by  the  United  States,  p.  1076. 

87  Letter  not  identified. 
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present  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  related  to  the  Council.  The 
best  organization  of  this  Commission  would  be  as  indicated  on  the 
attached  Chart  No.  I,68  namely,  a  Commission  composed  of  three  or 
more  panels  to  deal  respectively  with  atomic  energy,  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  armies,  navies,  et  cetera,  and  possibly  related 
questions  such  as  armed  forces  under  Article  43,  et  cetera.  This  Perma¬ 
nent  Disarmament  Commission  might  best  consist  only  of  the 
Members  of  the  Security  Council  in  view  of  the  Council’s  particular 
responsibilities.68 

[Here  follows  a  detailed  description  of  the  proposed  Permanent 
Disarmament  Commission  and  of  parallel  United  States  machinery  to 
facilitate  participation  in  its  work.] 
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Memorandum  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson )  70 

secret  [Washington,]  November  8,  1946. 

I  have  had  two  conversations  with  Mr.  Reams  regarding  our  memo¬ 
randum  of  November  7  to  Secretary  Byrnes  entitled  “Analysis  of 
Molotov’s  Resolution  on  Disarmament  and  Recommendations  as  to 
Method  of  Dealing  With  It”.  The  result  of  the  two  discussions  is  that 
Mr.  Byrnes  has  read  the  memorandum  carefully  and  agrees  with  it.  He 
wishes  to  note  one  reservation  for  the  time  being.  This  runs  to  the  next 
to  the  last  paragraph  on  page  5  of  the  memorandum.  Mr.  Byrnes,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  not  questioning  the  propriety  of  such  a  resolution  as 
that  described  in  this  paragraph  should  it  be  considered  necessary  at 
some  stage  to  introduce  a  resolution.  His  point  is  that  he  thinks  the 
time  is  not  now  opportune  to  introduce  any  resolution.71 

He,  therefore,  wishes  us  to  proceed  with  whatever  work  we  can  do 
and  are  doing  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  memorandum  along  the 
lines  of  the  memorandum  but  until  we  put  the  matter  up  to  him  again 
not  to  propose  a  resolution. 

Dean  Acheson 


**  The  chart  is  not  attached  to  the  source  text  and  has  not  been  found  in  the  files 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

‘“In  regard  to  the  proposal  contained  in  this  paragraph,  see  the  USUN  draft 
resolution  of  November  26,  p.  1061. 

70  This  memorandum  was  directed  to  Messrs.  Hilldring,  Hiss,  and  Marks. 

71  At  a  November  20th  meeting  of  the  Three  Secretaries,  Acheson,  representing 
the  Department  of  State,  circulated  his  memorandum  of  November  7,  informing 
the  service  Secretaries  that  Secretary  Byrnes  had  approved  it  subject  to  the 
reservation  with  respect  to  the  submitting  of  a  resolution.  (811.002/1-2446) 
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Memorandum  of  Conversation.  by  Mr.  Franklin  A.  Lindsay  72 

confidential  [New  York,]  November  21,  1946. 

Subject:  Conversation  with  Dean  Acheson,  Friday,  Nov.  8,  1946 
(Messrs.  Hancock  and  Lindsay) 

With  respect  to  proposed  University  of  Chicago  meeting,  Mr. 
Acheson  stated  that  he  had  asked  Kennan  not  to  attend  the  session. 

Acheson  had  seen  the  President  that  morning  concerning  our  pro¬ 
posed  course  of  action  and  the  President  was  writing  Mr.  Baruch  a 
letter  confirming  the  Secretary  of  State’s  recent  note.73 

We  discussed  the  form  in  which  the  political  questions  should  be  put. 
Acheson  fully  agreed  that  there  was  no  advantage  in  bringing  up  the 
easy  questions  first,  but  that  we  should  begin  with  the  basic  funda¬ 
mentals  of  international  control.  He  took  the  position  that  this  report 
should  not  be  considered  as  final  but  rather  as  an  interim  report.  We 
suggested  that  it  might  be  in  the  form  of  a  single  report  which  could 
be  accepted  unanimously  by  the  Commission  and  which  would  include : 

a)  Areas  of  complete  agreement, 

b)  The  principles  which  the  United  States  and  its  friends  sup¬ 
ported,  and 

o )  The  position  held  by  Russia  and  Poland. 

Such  a  report  would  have  the  advantage  of  highlighting  the  basic 
differences  between  us  without  forcing  the  Russians  at  this  time  to 
take  a  public  stand  against  our  proposals.  This  might  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  reverse  their  position  at  a  later  date. 

In  respect  to  the  Molotov  resolution  on  disarmament,  rather  than 
an  attempt  to  revise  the  Molotov  resolutions  (an  indirect  attack) 
except  when  final  action  and  vote  is  in  order,  Acheson  agreed  with 
Hancock  that  our  initial  approach  should  be  a  direct  attack  and 
should  say  in  effect,  “We  have  already  been  negotiating  for  nearly  a 
year  on  disarmament  in  the  field  in  which  the  Russians  are  weakest  and 
in  which  we  are  the  strongest.  We  have  had  no  success  whatsoever. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  seems  unthinkable  that  the  Russians  are 
sincere  in  their  proposal  for  general  disarmament  in  other  fields  in 
which  they  hold  the  advantage.”  Acheson  asked  that  he  be  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  our  progress  and  added  that  the  Secretary  of  State  some¬ 
times  neglected  to  keep  him  informed. 

F[ranklin]  A.  L[indsay] 

'■  Staff  member,  United  States  Delegation  to  tlie  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

73  Dated  November  5,  p.  995. 
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Memorandum  of  C onversation,  by  Mr.  Franklin  A.  Lindsay 

confidential  [New  York,]  November  12,  19-16. 

Subject:  Notes  on  Conversation  Held  on  Friday,  November  S,  between 
George  F.  Kerman  of  State  Department,  and  Messrs.  Hancock 
and  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Hancock  opened  the  discussion  by  referring  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  meeting  in  December  to  discuss  alternate  atomic  energy 
proposals.  Kennan  stated  that  he  thought  he  would  not  be  able  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

We  outlined  briefly  our  current  status  and  our  plan  for  bringing 
the  political  issues  to  the  fore  again  before  the  end  of  the  year.  He 
agreed  in  general  with  this  proposal,  but  felt  that  it  should  not  be 
regarded  in  any  way  as  a  final  step  but  rather  as  an  interim  step  in 
long  and  drawn-out  negotiations.  lie  thought  when  the  question  of 
atomic  energy  came  before  the  Politburo,  the  question  was  undoubtedly 
asked,  “What  will  the  Americans  do  if  we  don’t  sign  up?”  At  the 
present  time  the  Soviets  probably  answered  that  question  by  assuming 
that  we  will  do  nothing.  Under  such  circumstances  they  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  reason  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  take  any  action 
now.  Kennan  believes  that  we  should  begin  a  series  of  moves  designed 
to  convince  the  Russians  of  our  serious  intent  and  of  the  consequences 
if  they  chose  to  continue  their  present  course.  Such  a  series  of  steps 
might,  for  example,  include  Military  Staff  conversations  between  our¬ 
selves,  the  British  and  the  Canadians  or  the  construction  of  a  new 
bombproof  General  Staff  headquarters  in  a  remote  region.  He  firmly 
believes  we  must  keep  a  constant  and  firm  pressure  on  the  Russians. 
We  must  show  no  sign  of  weakening  whatever  in  the  position  which 
we  have  taken.  Despite  his  realistic  and  rather  pessimistic  attitude, 
he  feels  that  ultimately  it  may  be  possible  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
agreement  with  the  Russians. 

He  believed  that  there  was  a  slight  possibility  that  Stalin  and  the 
Politburo  really  did  not  understand  our  proposals  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  have  been  put  forward.  He  considers  that  a  direct  appeal, 
therefore,  to  Stalin  would  be  very  desirable.  This  appeal  should  be 
made  quietly  and  without  publicity  and  should  be  made  by  Ambas¬ 
sador  Smith  and  one  or  more  qualified  men  from  the  United  States. 
He  also  thinks  that  either  he  or  Chip  Bohlen  should  go  along  to 
interpret  because  of  the  personal  confidence  that  Stalin  has  developed 
through  long  association  with  them. 

Franklin  A.  Lindsay 
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501.BB/ 11-1846  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  urgent  New  York,  November  18,  1946 — 10  : 15  p  .m. 

[Received  November  19,  12:58  a.  m.] 

822.  The  following  position  on  Soviet  troop  proposal,  approved  by 
Secretary,  will  be  presented  to  Delegation  tomorrow  morning  for 
approval :  Recommendations 

A.  Substantive 

(1)  We  should  immediately  take  steps  to  broaden  the  inquiry  so 
as  to  include  all  mobilized  troops  at  home  and  abroad,  including  those 
in  ex-enemy  territories. 

(2)  We  should  indicate  from  the  beginning  complete  readiness  to 
comply  with  an  appropriate  request  to  furnish  such  information. 

(3)  Neither  Austria  nor  Korea  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ex-enemy 
country. 

(4)  Only  troops  in  excess  of  100  in  any  particular  country  should 
be  reported. 

(5)  If  troops  in  home  territories  are  to  be  included,  only  total 
figures  should  be  required,  without  giving  locations  and  breakdown. 

(6)  Should  circumstances  make  it  appropriate  to  do  so,  we  should 
reaffirm  the  importance  which  we  attach  to  adequate  safeguards  in 
the  field  of  armament  regulation. 

B.  Proposed  tactics 

The  Soviet  representative  will  presumably  open  the  debate  on  the 
item  relating  to  the  disposition  of  troops  of  United  Nations  in  other 
than  ex-enemy  countries. 

The  following  tactical  moves  are  recommended : 

(1)  The  United  States  should  endeavor  to  speak  soon,  if  possible 
immediately,  after  the  Soviet  representative. 

(2)  The  initial  statement  of  the  U.S.  representative  should  be  a  brief 
and  forceful  one  making  it  clear  that  we  have  a  clear  conscience  and 
nothing  to  hide,  and  embodying  the  points  made  in  A,  1-4,  above. 

(3)  The  U.S.  should  endeavor  to  avoid  raising  the  issue  as  to 
whether  broadening  the  resolution  is  within  the  Committee’s  com¬ 
petence.  If  the  question  is  raised  by  others,  we  should  insist  that  such 
an  amendment  as  we  propose  is  entirely  appropriate. 

(4)  Before  any  statement  is  made  in  open  committee,  the  U.K. 
Delegation  should  be  consulted  and,  if  possible,  their  concurrence  with 
the  U.S.  position  obtained. 


Austin 
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Minutes  of  the  Twenty-second  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion ,  New  York ,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  November  19, 1946,  9  a.  m. 

SECRET 

[Here  follow  list  of  names  of  persons  present  (31)  and  discussion  of 

other  questions.] 

The  Report  on  Location  of  Troops  Question 

Mr.  Sanders 73  noted  that  Committee  I  was  going  to  postpone 
further  discussion  on  the  veto  for  a  few  days  and  turn  to  the  question 
of  the  location  of  troops  in  ex-enemy  territories.  This  item  had  been 
placed  on  the  agenda  by  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  no  Russian  reso¬ 
lution  had  yet  been  submitted,  although  doubtless  there  would  be  one. 
He  noted  that  the  Russian  intention  was  to  have  troops  withdrawn 
throughout  the  whole  world.  Particularly  in  the  long  run  this  applied 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  He  noted  that  Mr.  Molotov  in  his  opening 
speech  had  said,  that  the  purpose  of  the  Russian  motion  was  to  allow 
the  Security  Council  to  proceed  under  Article  43  of  the  Charter  on 
forces.  However,  in  the  Security  Council  when  this  question  had  been 
discussed,  the  Russians  had  refused  to  agree  that  there  was  any  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  items.  They  had  then  claimed  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  troops  in  other  countries  was  a  source  of  uneasiness. 

Mr.  Sandifer  78  then  read  the  recommendations  from  position  paper 
US/ A/C. 1/54  (Rev.  b)  77  as  follows : 

a.  Substantive 

1.  We  should  immediately  take  steps  to  broaden  the  inquiry  so  as  to 
include  all  mobilized  troops  at  home  and  abroad,  including  those  in 
ex-enemy  territories. 

Senator  Connally  pointed  out  that  Secretary  Byrnes  had  suggested 
the  word  “mobilized”  in  order  that  there  might  be  included  the  large 
mobilized  reserves.  The  Secretary’s  thought  was  that  a  report  should 
be  made  on  all  troops  wherever  they  might  be.  Senator  Austin  noted 
that  this  might  refer  to  the  United  States  troops  since  we  were  quite 
likely  to  have  a  large  reserve  and  a  small  active  force. 

Senator  Vandenberg  inquired  about  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“mobilized”.  Did  it  mean  prepared  and  ready  to  shoot  ?  He  thought  it 

76  William  Sanders,  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Organiza¬ 
tion  Affairs;  Adviser,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

78  Durward  V.  Sandifer,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Organization 
Affairs ;  Adviser,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

77  The  recommendations  under  reference  are  printed  in  telegram  822,  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  from  New  York,  supra. 
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connoted  readiness  for  war.  Senator  Connally  said  that  this  was  the 
case. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  he  wanted  to  question  the  desirability  of  including 
a  report  on  troops  at  home.  He  thought  the  reason  for  the  Soviet  pro¬ 
posal  was  clearly  that  it  was  a  propaganda  effort  to  show  that  the 
United  States  had  troops  in  China  and  the  United  Kingdom  had  them 
in  Greece.  Now  the  United  States  was  coming  back  to  say  that  it  would 
not  tell  about  its  troops  in  China  unless  the  Russians  told  about  their 
troops  in  Russia.  He  thought  that  most  people  felt  that  the  home 
forces  were  properly  a  matter  of  secret  military  information,  just  as 
we  thought  was  the  case  with  the  atomic  bomb.  He  thought  that  the 
proposal  as  put  forward,  was  too  wide  to  be  on  sound  ground,  and  that 
we  were  over- playing  our  hand.  He  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
was  not  willing  to  disclose  information  regarding  the  atomic  bomb 
which  was  our  principal  weapon.  We  would  put  forward  our  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  our  subsidiary  weapon  while  asking  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
disclose  information  regarding  its  primary  weapon. 

Senator  Austin  pointed  out  that  this  was  in  line  with  United  States 
views  on  disarmament.  He  said  his  own  choice  was  to  put  the  whole 
matter  together  and  to  consider  this  item  as  a  matter  of  military  intel¬ 
ligence  with  inspection  accompanied  by  a  disarmament  proposal  on  a 
well  arranged  and  organized  plan.  Disarmament  obviously  could  not 
be  accomplished  in  a  day.  The  question  is  how  to  handle  the  report 
on  troops — whether  it  could  be  taken  up  now  or  in  connection  with  the 
general  disarmament. 

Senator  Connally  said  that  some  of  the  advisers  were  insisting  on 
combining  the  whole  proposition  into  one.  He  did  not  agree,  for  he 
thought  it  lost  the  entire  character  of  the  proposal.  He  thought  the 
Russians  would  not  want  the  proposal  if  it  was  changed  in  this  way. 
He  did  not  expect  that  we  would  get  far  with  disarmament  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  said  he  was  for  disarmament  but 
with  a  good  many  “ifs”  and  “whens”.  He  did  not  want  disarmament 
when  someone  else  had  a  bead  on  us.  Senator  Austin  said  that  this  was 
exactly  right,  that  Senator  Connally  had  never  spoken  truer  words. 
He  said  that  the  United  States  had  no  idea  of  reducing  its  military 
posture  until  security  was  acquired  through  the  United  Nations  Peace 
Force. 

Mr.  Cohen  reported  that  the  Secretary’s  suggestion  on  mobilized 
troops  came  as  a  result  of  a  talk  with  Mr.  Bevin.  Mr.  Bevin’s  view 
was  that  if  there  were  any  resolution  it  should  cover  all  mobilized 
forces.  Mr.  Cohen  thought  that  feeling  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  large  troops  close  to  other  territories  and  that  this 
was  relevant  to  the  maintenance  of  security.  He  supposed  that  “mobi- 
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lized”  meant  troops  in  a  position  to  be  ordered  out  of  the  country  for 
combat.  At  Senator  Vandenberg’s  request,  Colonel  Bonesteel  replied 
that  mobilized  troops  meant  troops  under  military  discipline  and 
control  as  opposed  to  inactive  or  reserve  status.  Senator  Connally 
noted  that  when  press  reports  spoke  of  mobilization  [it]  meant  a  call 
to  the  colors  putting  soldiers  on  active  duty.  Senator  Austin  noted  that 
the  United  States  system  gave  a  less  specific  meaning  to  the  word 
mobilized.  Senator  Vandenberg  thought  that  the  word  had  a  belliger¬ 
ent  atmosphere.  Mr.  Cohen  said  that  he  was  sure  that  the  phrase  was 
used  in  a  lay  sense  and  he  thought  that  the  advisors  might  consider 
whether  there  was  a  more  appropriate  phrase. 

Senator  Connally  reported  that  the  Secretary  had  told  him  that  he 
wanted  the  resolution  to  cover  all  troops  everywhere.  This  was  on  the 
theory  that  the  information  was  necessary  when  there  was  talk  on 
disarmament,  lie  did  not  think  that  the  military  and  naval  people 
wanted  the  clause  regarding  inspection  to  check  on  the  information 
submitted.  He  thought  that  some  of  our  military  units  were  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  inspection. 

Mr.  Cohen  said  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  word  “mobilized” 
was  necessary.  Mr.  Ross  suggested  that  the  term  “on  active  service” 
or  “on  active  duty”  might  better  be  used. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  said  that  she  believed  with  Mr.  Dulles  that  we  were 
making  a  mistake  to  expect  the  Russians  to  say  what  forces  they  had 
within  their  borders.  We  had  a  perfect  right  to  ask  what  troops  there 
were  outside.  She  thought  that  to  ask  what  troops  there  were  at  home, 
unless  the  request  was  implemented  with  an  inspection  provision,  was 
not  going  to  produce  information  of  much  value.  It  was  asking  a  good 
deal  of  others.  She  said  she  was  not  sure  this  government  would  be 
perfectly  glad  to  let  the  world  know  about  our  military  situation. 
Senator  Connally  remarked  that  the  world  knows  how  many  troops 
we  have. 

Mr.  Dull  es  said  that  everyone  wanted  to  keep  the  United  States 
strong  militarily  as  long  as  it  was  under  the  guns  of  a  threatening 
power.  He  thought  that  the  Soviet  plan  was  a  subtle  one  to  disarm 
the  United  States  unilaterally.  If  the  American  people  were  led  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  was  militaristic,  then  we  will  disarm. 
He  thought  that  the  Soviet  proposal  regarding  the  presence  of  troops 
abroad  and  their  attitude  on  the  Japanese  mandated  islands  question  78 
were  being  used  to  the  same  propaganda  end.  He  thought  that  the 
United  States  had  to  play  a  propaganda  game  as  skillfully  as  the 
Russians.  We  would  be  over-playing  our  hand,  from  a  propaganda 

,8For  documentation  on  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  the  Japanese 
mandated  islands  question,  see  pp.  544  ff. 
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viewpoint,  to  demand  the  number  of  troops  at  home  in  return  for 
giving  the  figures  on  those  abroad  for  this  would  be  considered  an 
unreasonable  condition. 

Mr.  Cohen  said  that  it  was  not  suggested  that  the  information 
should  not  be  disclosed  unless  the  proposal  were  broadened.  He  noted 
that  the  United  States  position  paper  did  not  say  that  the  United 
States  would  not  join  in  disclosing  all  troops.  He  thought  there  should 
be  no  distinction  between  disclosing  the  troops  abroad  whether  or  not 
the  Russians  went  along  with  disclosing  the  troops  at  home.  There  was 
no  suggestion  that  in  pressing  for  a  broadened  resolution,  that  the 
United  States  was  unwilling  to  disclose  its  troops  abroad. 

[There  follows  further  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  formal  Record 
of  Decisions  of  this  meeting  indicates  that  the  Delegation  agreed  to 
the  substance  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  US/A/C. 1/54 
(Rev.&).  The  Record  concludes  as  follows:  “It  was  agreed  to  give 
Senator  Connally  discretion  in  handling  this  matter  in  Committee  I, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  degree  to  which  the  U.S.  should  press 
to  have  the  resolution  cover  the  reporting  on  troops  at  home.” 
(10  Files)] 


Matthews  Files  79 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  ( Smith )  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  European  Affairs  {M atthews) 

top  secret  Moscow,  November  19,  1946. 

Dear  Doc  :  While  I  was  in  New  York  Mr.  Baruch  gave  me  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  a  conversation  on  October  19th  between  Mr.  Franklin  A. 
Lindsay  and  other  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
Mr.  Sobolev  of  the  Soviet  Union.80  I  assume  you  have  a  copy  of  this 
memorandum  which  is  extremely  interesting.81 

It  has  been  gone  over  carefully  by  the  political  officers  of  this  Em¬ 
bassy,  who  believe  that  the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Lindsay  as  a 
result  of  this  meeting  are  eminently  sound.  In  fact,  from  close  study 
of  public  pronouncements  by  Soviet  officials,  the  position  assumed  by 
Soviet  representatives  at  various  international  conferences,  the  au¬ 
thoritative  statements  of  Communist  Party  ideologues  and  the  line 

™  Lot  5,  flies  of  Messrs.  H.  Freeman  Matthews  and  John  D.  Hickerson  who 
were  in  1946  Director  and  Deputy  Director,  respectively,  of  the  Office  of 
European  Affairs. 

80  The  memorandum  is  printed  p.  955.  For  a  memorandum  by  Mr.  John  Paton 
Davies,  First  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  in  Moscow,  on  the  memorandum  of  the 
conversation  with  Mr.  Sobolev,  see  vol.  vi,  p.  806. 

81  Mr.  Matthews  wrote  “I  have  not.”  in  the  margin  opposite  this  sentence. 
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followed  by  the  Soviet  press,  our  people  had  reached  the  same  general 
conclusions  which  I  quote  below. 

“The  Soviet  attitude  toward  American  production  of  atomic  bombs 
and  the  more  general  issue  of  adequate  control  and  inspection  is  based 
upon  and  directly  derives  from  the  Soviet  world  outlook.  This  out¬ 
look  is  inspired  by  and  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  Leninist- 
Stalinist  interpretation  of  historical  materialism — a  predetermined 
and  dogmatic  explanation  of  all  human  phenomena.  The  political 
philosophy  of  the  men  who  rule  Russia,  despite  its  confusing  tactical 
flexibility,  is  as  intolerant  and  dogmatic  as  that  which  motivated  the 
zealots  of  Islam  or  the  Inquisition  in  Spain. 

“By  the  terms  of  the  Soviet  outlook,  the  world  is  an  arena  of 
struggle  between  the  forces  of  ‘progress’  led  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  forces  of  reaction  led  by  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Commonwealth.  According  to  Leninist-Stalinist  dogma,  there  can  be 
no  compromise  between  the  two  camps.  One  or  the  other  must  be 
destroyed.  Because  the  USSR  is  advancing  along  the  ‘scientific’  path 
of  historical  materialism,  the  Soviet  system  is  the  one  predestined  to 
survive.  But  it  is  not  likely  to  survive  without  a  struggle.  The  decay¬ 
ing  forces  of  capitalism  are  likely,  by  the  same  ‘scientific’  rule,  to 
attempt  to  crush  the  Soviet  Union. 

“Because  the  western  world  is  regarded  as  organically  hostile,  be¬ 
cause  there  can  be  no  compromise  with  the  western  world  excepting 
for  temporary  tactical  maneuvers,  and  because  there  is  every  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  war  between  the  imperialist  west  and  the  Soviet  system, 
Sobolev  was  speaking  a  Stalinist  truth  when  he  stated  that  the  USSR 
was  seeking  to  pursue  its  own  policies  in  complete  freedom  and  with¬ 
out  control  from  the  outside.  For  the  same  reason  it  may  be  assumed 
that  Sobolev  accurately  reflected  Kremlin  thinking  when  he  stated 
that  the  world  was  not  ready  for  world  government.  The  Stalinist 
doctrine  preaches  that  the  Soviet  state  must  grow  in  strength  and 
authority  so  long  as  ‘capitalist  encirclement’  continues  and  that  it 
cannot  wither  away  until  ‘capitalist  encirclement’  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  It  is  clear  from  the  pronouncements  of  Soviet  ideologues  that 
‘capitalist  encirclement’  will  not  even  diminish  until  the  relative 
strength  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Commonwealth  has 
been  drastically  reduced  below  that  of  the  Soviet  empire. 

“With  the  foregoing  in  mind,  it  is  evident  that  the  USSR  will  not 
voluntarily  cooperate  in  any  effective  international  scheme  for  in¬ 
spection  and  control  of  atomic  energy.  If  under  pressure  it  consented 
as  a  matter  of  tactics  to  pro  forma  inspection  and  control,  it  would 
still  employ  every  ruse  and  stratagem  to  prevent  such  inspection  and 
control  from  fulfilling  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed. 

“As  basic  Soviet  strategy  is  to  weaken  its  ‘enemies’,  it  is  wholly 
logical  that  the  USSR  should  exert  every  effort  to  bring  about  the 
cessation  of  atomic  bomb  production  in  the  United  States.  If  the 
USSR  succeeds  in  this,  it  will  certainly  attempt  to  prevent  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  American  bomb  production.  It  would,  of  course,  be  utterly 
naive  to  assume  that  the  cessation  of  bomb  production  in  the  United 
States  would  induce  the  USSR  either  to  abandon  its  own  oiaantic 
atomic  research  project  or  to  participate  sincerely  in  an  effective  pro- 
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gram  for  atomic,  control  and  inspection.  The  Kremlin  creed  is  one 
of  implacable  hostility,  not  collaboration;  unremitting  preparation 
for  war  with  the  democratic  west,  not  conciliation;  the  existence  of 
two  worlds  now  and  the  establishment  of  one  world  only  when  it  will 
assuredly  be  a  Soviet  world. 

“Mr.  Lindsay’s  final  conclusion,  that  the  proposal  for  discussion 
between  Molotov  and  Byrnes  was  probably  prompted  by  the  hope 
that  the  US  Sit  might  obtain  concessions  from  the  United  States, 
would  seem  to  be  accurate,  for  reasons  stated  above. 

“Having  said  the  foregoing,  the  question  arises — what  should  our 
future  policy  with  regard  to  the  control  of  atomic  energy  be?  It  is 
felt  that  nothing  is  to  be  lost  and  a  good  deal  to  be  gained  by  continued 
pressure  for  genuine  control  and  inspection.  At  the  same  time,  produc¬ 
tion  of  atomic  bombs  should,  of  course,  be  continued.  It  might  be 
well  to  broaden  the  proposals  for  control  and  inspection  to  include 
reduction,  control  and  inspection  of  all  armaments  (as  was  suggested 
in  the  Embassy’s  telegram  2013,  June  26  82) . 

“From  a  security  point  of  view,  the  United  States  probably  has 
little  to  lose  in  the  unlikely  event  that  the  USSR  accepts  such  a 
proposal.  The  USSR  presumably  already  has  extensive  information 
regarding  American  military  strength,  while  the  United  States  has 
comparatively  slight  information  regarding  the  Soviet  military 
position.83 

“It  is  essential,  however,  in  undertaking  such  a  program  that  the 
United  States  attempt  to  regain  from  the  LTSSR  the  moral  initiative 
and  leadership  in  the  whole  question  of  armaments  reduction,  control 
and  inspection.  If  this  is  done  and  non-Soviet  world  opinion  is  mobi¬ 
lized  behind  the  United  States,  we  should  be  able  to  put  the  Russians 
on  the  spot  sufficiently,  if  not  to  force  adequate  control  and  inspection 
measures,  at  least  to  place  our  own  good  faith  indelibly  on  record  and 
expose  Soviet  ‘peaceful  intentions’  for  what  they  are  worth  and  thereby 
awaken  the  non-Soviet  world  to  the  peril  which  now  threatens  it.” 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  ultimate  and  logical  developments  of 
our  proposals  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  results  which 
would  seem  to  provide  the  greatest  obtainable  security  for  the  western 
world  and  for  ourselves,  is  the  extension  of  our  confidence  s4  to  those 
nations  which  are  willing  in  good  faith  to  accept  and  cooperate  with 
the  control  measures  which  we  have  proposed.  This  would  eventually 
include  most  of  the  nations  of  the  non-Soviet  world  who  are,  of  course, 
vitally  interested  in  the  security  as  well  as  in  the  economic  benefits 
which  might  be  expected  to  result  if  the  combined  scientific  and 
productive  capacities  of  a  group  of  democratic  nations  were  directed 
toward  the  development  of  atomic  power. 

82  See  Mr.  Thompson’s  memorandum  to  Mr.  Hickerson,  June  27,  and  foot¬ 
note  5,  p.  857. 

“Mr.  Matthews  placed  a  vertical  line  and  a  question  mark  in  the  margin 
opposite  this  paragraph. 

84  Mr.  Matthews  underlined  the  word  “confidence,”  placed  a  question  mark 
opposite  it  in  the  margin,  and  wrote  “What  does  this  mean?” 
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Such  a  result  would  inevitably  be  interpreted  by  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  direct  threat,  and  might  produce  a  violent  reaction  instead  of 
their  cooperation  for  which  we  have  been  hoping.  However,  I  can  see 
very  little  chance  of  any  other  really  satisfactory  solution,  and  if  we 
now  discard  our  last  trump  card  we  have  nothing  left  to  play. 

I  suggest  that  you  furnish  a  copy  of  the  above  evaluation  to  Mr. 
Baruch  for  the  information  of  the  appropriate  personnel  of  his  Com¬ 
mission.  I  am  sure  he  will  find  it  interesting. 

Sincerely,  Bedeix 


501.BB/11-1S46 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  {Hiss)  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

[Washington,]  November  19, 1916. 

Subject :  Position  of  our  Delegation  on  Soviet  Proposal  for  Informa¬ 
tion  About  Location  of  Troops 

Three  main  points  have  been  under  active  consideration  for  the  past 
few  days  and  will  probably  arise  again  in  the  debate  in  Committee. 
Our  initial  position  is,  of  course,  settled  by  telegram  822  of  November 
18  from  New  York  which  you  saw  this  morning. 

1.  Our  proposal  to  broaden  the  inquiry  to  include  troops  at  home. 

It  has  been  recognized  in  New  York  that  many  of  the  smaller  coun¬ 
tries  are  likely  to  resist  this  extension  for  the  reason  that  without 
such  an  extension  the  proposal  would  not  apply  to  them  at  all  in  as 
much  as  they  have  no  troops  abroad.  The  only  suggestions  any  of  us 
in  the  Department  have  made  to  New  York  on  this  topic  have  been  that 
the  possible  adverse  reaction  from  a  number  of  the  smaller  countries 
to  this  broadening  of  the  proposal  made  it  appear  unwise  for  the 
United  States  to  submit  an  actual  resolution  at  the  outset  of  the  debate. 
(There  were  other  reasons  which  we  also  advanced  as  to  why  we  should 
not  initiate  a  resolution  at  this  time.)  The  Delegation  and  the  Secretary 
are  agreed  that  we  should  not  propose  a  resolution  at  this  time. 

I  learned  today  that  Mr.  Dulles  and  others  of  the  Delegates  actually 
opposed  including  troops  at  home.  Mr.  Dulles  in  particular  thought 
that  if  adopted  it  would  simply  lead  the  Soviets  to  say  that  numbers 
of  troops  were  of  less  importance  than  some  types  of  weapons  and  that 
they  would  thereupon  ask  that  the  inquiry  be  broadened  to  include  a 
report  on  stocks  of  atomic  bombs,  etc.  This  must  be  the  opposition  the 
Secretary  mentioned  to  you.  It  is,  as  you  know,  now  settled  that  we 
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will  continue  to  assert  our  support  for  this  extension.  Whether  we  will 
formally  propose  it  will  depend  on  reactions  of  other  delegations. 

2.  Inspection  and  relationship  to  disarmament  proposal. 

The  British  apparently  continue  to  hope  to  have  the  whole  proposal 
dropped.  In  line  with  this  they  have  advocated  the  requirement  of 
inspection  to  enable  verification  of  any  figures  submitted.  They  have 
also  indicated  a  desire  to  combine  consideration  of  the  troop  proposal 
with  consideration  of  the  disarmament  proposal. 

Our  Military  Staff  Committee  representatives  in  New  York  have 
also  favored  inspection  as  they  fear  that  otherwise  our  figures,  which 
would  be  accurate,  would  appear  to  the  public  as  unduly  large  in 
comparison  with  the  Soviet  figures  which  would  probably  be  markedly 
understated. 

We  have  suggested  to  New  York  that  it  might  be  confusing  and 
inconsistent  with  our  major  objectives  in  the  disarmament  field  to 
combine  these  two  topics.  We  have  also  said  that  the  troop  proposal 
would  be  a  poor  issue  on  which  to  fight  out  the  question  of  inspection. 
Most  of  the  smaller  countries  (on  the  assumption  that  we  would  still 
be  supporting  the  inclusion  of  troops  at  home)  would  be  apt  to  favor 
minimal  inspection.  Our  people  in  New  York,  apart  from  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  representatives,  agree  with  us  on  both  points.  They 
are  keeping  in  close  touch  with  Ben  Cohen  on  this. 

3.  Unilateral  disclosure  of  our  troop  dispositions. 

We  have  suggested  to  New  York  that  in  view  of  the  British  desire 
not  to  disclose  the  locations  of  their  troops  it  would  be  unfair  for  us  to 
make  unilateral  disclosure  before  any  Assembly  request  for  such  dis¬ 
closure.  This  would  force  the  British  to  do  the  same  against  their  will. 
We  have  suggested  that  any  consideration  for  unilateral  disclosure 
should  therefore  be  checked  with  the  Secretary  through  Ben  Cohen 
who  would  know  the  effect  of  this  on  our  commitments  to  the  British. 

Our  Military  Staff  Committee  representatives  in  New  York  have 
also  opposed  unilateral  disclosure  as  they  think  it  would  weaken  our 
bargaining  position  in  trying  to  get  the  Soviets  to  disclose  their  troops 
in  territories  where  the  Soviets  have  not  wanted  to  make  such  a 
disclosure. 

Ben  Cohen  thinks  that  for  public  relations  reasons  we  may  have  to 
state  figures  of  our  troops  in  particular  countries,  such  as  China,  in  the 
course  of  debate.  He  thinks  also  that  we  may  have  to  release  all  our 
figures  at  the  last  moment  if  the  resolution  is  being  smothered  to 
demonstrate  that  we  have  nothing  to  hide  and  have  not  tried  to  kill  the 
resolution  in  order  to  cover  up.  He  will  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
British  and  clear  the  matter  with  them  before  making  unilateral 
disclosure. 
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Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 
(Hiss)  to  the  TJnder  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

secret  [Washington,]  November  19,  1946. 

Developments  With  Respect  to  Soviet  Disarmament  Proposal  in 

the  General  Assembly 

I  told  Mr.  Ross  today,  following  up  conversations  I  have  had  with 
you  recently  on  this  subject,  that  in  view  of  the  Secretary’s  approval 
of  your  memorandum  of  November  7,  copies  of  which  are  in  Mr. 
Baruch’s  and  Senator  Austin’s  hands,  it  appeared  that  our  Delegation 
in  New  York  now  have  available  material  on  which  to  prepare  Senator 
Connally’s  statements  in  Committee  1. 

I  made  clear  to  Mr.  Ross  that  the  Secretary’s  approval  of  your 
memorandum  was  subject  to  the  proviso  that  the  Secretary  did  not 
think  it  profitable  to  consider  at  this  time  the  terms  of  any  possible 
resolution. 

Mr.  Ross  said  that  Senator  Austin  plans  in  the  near  future  to  talk  to 
the  Secretary  about  your  memorandum.  Mr.  Ross  says  that  he  is  con¬ 
fident  that  the  Senator  is  in  full  agreement  on  the  major  points  of  the 
importance  of  safeguards,  the  primary  significance  of  control  of 
atomic  energy,  and  the  impossibility  of  unilateral  disarmament.  Mr. 
Ross  is  also  confident  that  the  Senator  is  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
getting  into  a  consideration  of  the  technical  details  of  regulation  of 
armaments.  However,  it  is  likely  that  the  Senator  may  have  somewhat 
different  views  as  to  how  to  accomplish  the  general  objectives  of  your 
memorandum  and  wishes  to  discuss  the  question  of  tactics  directly 
with  the  Secretary. 

The  foregoing  is  simply  for  your  information  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  calls  for  no  action  on  your  part  at  this  time. 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Notes  of  a  Luncheon  Meeting  Between  Members  of  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Delegations  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission ,  New 
York,  November  20 ,  19 f  6 


RESTRICTED 

Present :  Prof.  Alexandrov 
Dr.  Mesclieryakov 
Mr.  Vavilov 
Mr.  Kondratiev 


Mr.  Hancock 
Mr.  Burton 
Mr.  Lindsay 
Dr.  Fine 
Mr.  Chase 


In  a  general  discussion  at  the  start  of  the  luncheon,  Air.  Hancock 
observed  that  the  problem  of  atomic  energy  is  unique  in  his  experience 
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in  that  it  seems  to  have  no  limits.  Prof.  Alexandrov  stated  that  this 
was  quite  understandable  since  the  problem  concerns  every  aspect  of 
humanity. 

However,  we  must,  in  our  work,  put  the  problem  within  certain 
limits  based  on  what  we  know.  Otherwise,  we  can’t  arrive  at  any 
solution.  Dr.  Mescheryakov  remarked  that  in  the  field  of  research, 
distant  limits  or  no  limits  at  all  are  desirable  and,  for  that  reason, 
confessed  to  a  certain  pessimism.  Prof.  Alexandrov  replied  that  we  are 
now  talking  of  controls,  and  that  he  felt  optimistic  about  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  setting  certain  limits  and  also  of  getting  agreement  within 
this  area.  The  problem  is  almost  one  of  what  to  exclude  rather  than 
what  to  include. 

Mr.  Hancock  stated  that  he  too  was  of  an  optimistic  nature  and 
felt  that  an  agreement  not  only  must,  but  could  be  reached.  Prof. 
Alexandrov  added  that  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  area  of  what 
is  known,  or  certain.  No  one  can  foresee  the  full  possibilities  of  atomic 
energy  now,  just  as  no  one  could  foresee  the  possibilities  of  electricity 
when  that  form  of  energy  was  discovered.  He  felt  that  it  would  be 
better  to  centralize  all  development  in  this  field  for  the  present.  The 
French  suggestion  of  decentralizing  this  work  throughout  the  uni¬ 
versities  is  quite  premature.  That  is  for  the  future.  We  should  so  work 
that  only  those  activities  that  are  fully  understood  become  decentral¬ 
ized  or  ‘‘democratized.”  We  cannot  foresee  all  such  developments,  and 
for  this  reason,  we  must  not  tie  ourselves  too  firmly  to  any  particular 
line.  Dr.  Mescheryakov  added  that  students  the  world  over  are  a  wild 
lot  and  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  fool  around  with  atomic  energy. 
They  might  start  making  bombs. 

Prof.  Alexandrov  prefaced  his  answer  to  this  question  by  remarking 
that  he  was  a  scientist,  engineer  and  pedagog  and  not  a  political  man. 
However,  it  seemed  to  him  that  we  should  look  for  progress  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy  to  our  superiors.  Mr.  Molotov  had  suggested  (a) 
general  reduction  in  armaments  and  (5)  in  this  connection,  the  ban¬ 
ning  of  atomic  energy  for  military  purposes.  Mr.  Stalin  had  also 
stated  that  a  strong  international  control  is  necessary  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy.  If  Mr.  Molotov  could  meet  with  a  corresponding  in¬ 
dividual  from  the  United  States  to  agree  on  the  general  principles  or 
policy  of  control,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  could  move  for¬ 
ward  very  rapidly.  At  present,  the  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  are  working  in  the  general  background  of  this  problem. 
They  are  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  agreement  in  princi¬ 
ple  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  surprising  that  we 
have  been  able  to  progress  as  far  as  we  are  now  in  view  of  this  lack  of 
agreement. 

Mr.  Hancock  stated  that  he  agreed  that  agreement  in  principle  or  in 
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policy  must  be  achieved  but  feared  that  tying  the  problem  of  control 
of  atomic  energy  to  the  general  problem  of  disarmament  might  sub¬ 
merge  this  important  problem  in  the  overall  debate  and  discussion. 

Prof.  Alexandrov  replied  that  he  did  not  think  that  this  was  possi¬ 
ble,  that  he  has  felt  all  along  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  problem 
of  atomic  energy  has  always  been  so  isolated  from  the  other  problems 
affecting  the  entire  world.  If  our  Ministers  of  State,  or  other  individ¬ 
uals  empowered  to  deal  with  such  problems  could  be  persuaded  to  take 
up  the  problem  of  atomic  energy  while  they  are  discussing  problems 
of,  let  us  say  Trieste,  Germany,  the  Far  East  and  general  disarmament, 
an  agreement  in  principle  might  be  reached  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  which  would  fit  this  problem  into  the  general  pattern  of  world 
problems  and  would  permit  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  pro¬ 
ceed  rapidly  in  the  working  out  of  the  details.  Prof.  Alexandrov  asked 
Mr.  Hancock’s  permission  to  bring  up  this  subject  with  his  superiors 
with  the  view  of  persuading  them  to  take  up  this  problem  with  cor¬ 
responding  U.S.  officials. 

Mr.  Hancock  gave  Prof.  Alexandrov  blanket  authority  to  report 
everything  that  was  being  said  during  the  luncheon  and  added  that 
he  had  no  objection  to  such  a  proposed  line  of  action.  He  stated  that 
such  added  problems  are  not  within  his  competence  but  that  he  under¬ 
stood  that  the  U.S.  was  preparing  to  deal  with  this  problem  at  the 
level  suggested  by  Prof.  Alexandrov.  Mr.  Hancock  further  added  that 
the  Moscow  Declaration  and  the  General  Assembly  Resolution  had 
given  a  clear  mandate  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  how  to 
proceed  with  this  problem.  Prof.  Alexandrov  agreed  but  added  that  in 
the  light  of  the  Moscow  Declaration  and  the  G.A.  Resolution  the  U.S. 
had  proposed  the  plan  known  as  the  Baruch  Plan  and  the  Soviets  had 
proposed  a  plan  put  forth  by  Mr.  Gromyko.  These  plans  are  not  in 
agreement,  and  Prof.  Alexandrov  felt  that  we  have  gone  about  as  far 
as  we  can  under  these  directives.  He  felt  that  a  further  agreement  on 
policy  was  necessary  before  any  appreciable  progress  could  be  made 
in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  When  such  an  agreement  is 
reached,  and  after  the  G.A.,  he  felt  that  more  frequent  meetings  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  be  possible  in  order  to  expedite 
our  work.  He  again  asked  Mr.  Hancock  for  permission  to  report  the 
result  of  this  conversation  to  his  superiors  with  a  view  of  having 
appropriate  action  taken.  He  also  asked  Mr.  Hancock  what  his  opinion 
was  on  this  course  of  action. 

Mr.  Hancock  repeated  that  this  was  outside  his  competence  but  that 
he  understood  that  the  United  States  was  awaiting  a  further  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  position  prior  to  taking  any  action.  Mr.  Hancock 
said  that  it  was  felt  that  the  Soviet  position  was  unclear,  that  recent 
statements  by  Mr.  Stalin  and  Mr.  Molotov  were  not  entirely  consistent 
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with  statements  made  earlier  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  The  United  States  felt  hesitant  about  pressing  the 
U.S.S.K.  representatives  for  a  clarification,  feeling  that  Mr.  Molotov 
would  give  this  clarification  in  the  general  debate  on  disarmament 
before  the  General  Assembly. 

Prof.  Alexandrov  asked  whether  he  could  look  upon  this  present 
meeting  as  a  gesture  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
representative  and  as  an  indication  of  a  genuine  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  soon  as  possible.  He  further  asked 
whether  the  United  States  would  like  to  receive  advance  notice  of 
Mr.  Molotov’s  clarification  of  what  was  meant  by  a  strong  interna¬ 
tional  control  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stalin.  He  added  that  every  nation  is 
entitled  to  its  own  guess  as  to  what  was  meant  by  a  strong  interna¬ 
tional  control,  and  that  it  seemed  to  him,  speaking  as  an  individual, 
that  this  statement  meant,  a  strong  control  that  was  international,  and 
shared  in  by  all  nations,  beginning  with  raw  materials  and  going 
through  the  entire  process  of  atomic  energy  development.  Discussions 
to  date  had  indicated  that  a  technical  or  scientific  control  was  feasible, 
except  for  some  blank  areas  in  the  final  stages  in  atomic  energy  devel¬ 
opment.  He  hoped  that  physicists  and  scientists  could  eventually  solve 
these  technical  problems.  A  policing  method  of  control  also  seemed 
to  be  indicated.  He  repeated  that  the  agreement  on  a  higher  level  on 
general  policy  or  principle  in  this  problem  was  necessary.  This  agree¬ 
ment  should  cover  the  fields  of  (a)  general  disarmament,  (5)  the  ban¬ 
ning  of  atomic  weapons  in  connection  with  general  disarmament,  and 
(c)  some  form  of  control.  He  added  that  with  an  incorrect  solution  on 
overall  problems,  agreement  on  atomic  energy  would  be  of  little  value. 
He  added  that  if  international  inspection  were  established  he  hoped 
he  might  be  the  inspector  in  the  United  States  and  Mr.  Hancock  in 
the  U.S.S.K.  Mr.  Hancock  laughingly  agreed. 

Mr.  Hancock  assured  Prof.  Alexandrov  that  the  present  luncheon 
was  more  than  a  gesture  of  friendship  and  that  the  United  States  was 
sincerely  and  genuinely  interested  in  solving  the  problems  as  soon  as 
possible.  Pie  favored  many  more  such  meetings.  Mr.  Hancock  added 
that  he  feared  we  might  slow  down  the  tempo  of  our  work  after  the 
first  of  the  year  because  of  the  necessity  of  educating  three  new  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  complexities  of  our  problem. 

Prof.  Alexandrov  thanked  Mr.  Hancock  for  this  gesture  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  added  that  he  himself  had  thought  of  approaching  the  United 
States  representatives  in  a  similar  way,  but  had  refrained  because  of 
a  general  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  a  possible  misunderstanding 
of  his  motives.  Such  meetings  would  expedite  our  work  as  no  agree¬ 
ments  are  ever  possible  without  such  frequent  contacts. 

Prof.  Alexandrov  agreed  readily  when  it  was  suggested  to  him  that 
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it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  make  a  breakdown  of  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  general  field  of  atomic  energy  control  so  that  areas  of 
agreement  and  disagreement  would  be  clearly  delineated.  Such  a 
breakdown  would  greatly  aid  our  superiors  in  their  considerations 
of  the  entire  problem. 

After  the  luncheon,  Prof.  Alexandrov,  enroute  to  the  elevators, 
asked  Mr.  Chase  whether  he  would  be  at  the  meeting  on  Thursday.85 
Upon  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  he  stated  that  he  might  be  able 
to  give  some  advance  information  of  the  Soviet  clarification  of  their 
present  position  at  that  time.  He  added  that  he  would  probably  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  for  some  time  and  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  working  for  an  agreement.  After  the  luncheon  Prof.  Alex¬ 
androv  stated  that  he  expected  Prof.  Skobeltsyn  86  to  return  to  the 
United  States. 

Joseph  Chase 


USUN  Files 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  John  C.  Ross,  Adviser,  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

secret  [New  York,]  November  21,  1946. 

Subject:  Disarmament;  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Participants :  Senator  Austin 

Mr.  Bernard  Baruch 
Mr.  John  Hancock 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Eberstadt 
Mr.  John  Ross 

Mr.  Baruch,  at  his  request,  came  in  to  see  the  Senator  at  11 :  30.  The 
discussion  continued  until  one  o’clock. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Eberstadt  to 
arrive  Mr.  Baruch  made  a  few  preliminary  remarks.  He  made  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  importance  of  punishment  and  said  that  in  developing  the 
other  cardinal  principles  of  our  atomic  and  disarmament  policy,  we 
should  not  neglect  this  factor.  He  also  said  that  he  and  his  associates 
had  in  mind,  among  other  things,  to  discuss  evidences  of  a  conciliatory 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  which  they  felt  they  had  seen. 
Mr.  Baruch  said  that  he  was  always  wary  of  Greeks  bearing  presents 
but  at  the  same  time  he  also  always  thought  that  it  was  sometimes  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  look  at  the  presents. 

85  November  21. 

86  Professor  D.  V.  Skobeltzyn,  Adviser,  Soviet  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy- 
Commission. 
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When  Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Eberstadt  arrived,  Mr.  Eberstadt  stated 
the  purpose  of  their  call,  roughly  along  the  following  lines.  In  their 
work  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  during  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks  they  had  seen  evidence  of  a  softening  in  the  Russian  position. 
It  was  becoming  clearly  more  apparent  to  the  Russians  that  they  were 
in  a  situation,  from  which  they  had  no  good  way  out,  of  a  very 
substantial  majority  of  the  Commission  being  for  the  United  States 
proposals  and  against  them.  He  said  that  they  had  had  a  test  vote,  a 
week  or  ten  days  ago  which  they  had  anticipated  would  come  out  nine 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  with  France  abstaining  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland  voting  in  the  negative.  What  actually  happened 
was  that  there  were  ten  votes  for  the  United  States,  France  voting 
with  us,  and  two  abstentions,  namely,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland. 

Mr.  Eberstadt  went  on  to  say  that  at  the  second  and  third  Russian 
levels  there  had  been  evidence  of  a  more  conciliatory,  softening  atti¬ 
tude.  Based  on  these  sources  he  thought  the  Russians  might  be  trying 
to  find  a  way  out  of  their  present  dilemma  with  regard  to  the  atomic 
energy  work  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  using  the  Molotov  general  disarma¬ 
ment  proposals  as  a  means  of  confusing  the  atomic  energy  issues, 
second,  by  suggesting  that  with  regard  to  the  latter  issues  the  time  had 
perhaps  come  for  a  discussion  between  Mr.  Byrnes  and  Mr.  Molotov. 
It  was  the  view  of  Mr.  Baruch  and  his  associates,  Mr.  Eberstadt  said, 
that  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  in  either  of  these 
directions.  On  the  former  point  it  wTas  very  important  that  we  do  not 
allow  the  general  disarmament  proposals  to  confuse  the  atomic  energy 
matter.  On  the  second  point  Mr.  Byrnes  and  Mr.  Molotov  had  discussed 
this  matter  fully  in  Moscow  last  December  and  again  at  the  Assembly 
in  London ;  they  had  agreed  upon  the  fundamental  principles.  x\t  this 
time  it  was  felt  further  discussion  would  merely  serve  to  take  the  focus 
off  the  Commission’s  work  as  such. 

Senator  Austin  turned  his  attention  to  the  first  of  these  points, 
namely,  the  question  of  disarmament.  Pie  said  that  we  have  been 
giving  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  this  question,  having  in  mind  the 
importance  of  not  detracting  from  or  delaying  the  atomic  energy 
work,  that  he  and  I  yesterday  afternoon  had  read  over  a  long  paper 
which  was  set  up  in  the  form  of  a  draft  resolution  which  was  probably 
much  too  long  as  a  resolution,  but  that  regardless  of  its  form  it  was, 
in  effect,  a  statement  of  all  of  the  objectives  and  problems  involved  in 
the  disarmament  question,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  basis  under  the  United  Nations  Charter  for  the  various 
specific  proposals  made.87  Pdie  Senator  then  asked  me  to  read  this 
paper  which  I  did. 


87  The  paper  under  reference  is  a  preliminary  draft  of  a  resolution  prepared  in 
Senator  Austin’s  office ;  for  the  text  of  the  4th  Draft,  November  26,  see  p.  1061. 
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After  I  had  read  it,  Mr.  Eberstadt  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  he 
thought  it  was  a  magnificent  paper,  and  that  with  regard  to  the  atomic 
energy  program  he  thought  that  it  filled  the  bill  and  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  completely. 

Mr.  Baruch  and  Mr.  Hancock  appeared  to  agree  with  this  general 
estimate. 

Senator  Austin  queried  whether  the  other  gentlemen  did  not  think 
that  the  paper  was  much  too  long.  Mr.  Eberstadt  said  he  thought  that 
while  some  of  the  matters  relating  to  procedures,  et  cetera,  might  be 
taken  out,  he  nevertheless  felt  that  for  a  matter  of  this  great  impor¬ 
tance  there  was  much  value  in  having  a  very  full  statement  of  all  of 
these  important  points,  having  in  mind  that  we  would  be  establishing 
here,  in  effect,  in  such  a  resolution  a  worldwide  basis  for  full  public 
understanding  of  the  principal  points  and  issues  involved.  Mr.  Baruch 
and  Mr.  Hancock  appeared  to  agree. 

We  then  discussed  the  preamble  material  in  this  paper,  Senator 
Austin  raising  the  question  whether  all  of  this  preambular  mate¬ 
rial  might  not  be  boiled  down  to  the  fundamental  issue  of  the  whole 
objective  of  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Baruch  seemed  to  react  favor¬ 
ably  to  this  idea.  Mr.  Eberstadt  seemed  to  feel  that  while  some  boil¬ 
ing  down  could  be  accomplished,  he  nevertheless  felt  that  there  were 
some  points  in  the  preambular  material  which  should  be  retained. 
I  suggested  that  it  was  of  great  importance  that  the  two  fundamental 
principles  contained  in  the  paragraphs  relating  to  multilateral,  rather 
than  unilateral,  disarmament  and  to  effective  safeguards  should  be 
covered  in  the  preamble  and  strongly  affirmed.  These  were  such 
fundamental  principles,  from  our  point  of  view,  that  it  was  perhaps 
not  realistic  to  assume  that  any  substantial  progress  could  be  made  in 
the  disarmament  field  unless  these  two  principles  were  accepted.  This 
did  not,  of  course,  mean  that  we  would  be  putting  forward  any  pre¬ 
conceived  or  half-baked  ideas  about,  for  example,  the  particular  forms 
that  safeguards  might  take  in  the  different  phases  of  disarmament. 
These  were  all  open  questions  and  part  of  the  work  of  the  proposed 
disarmament  commission  itself.  Mr.  Eberstadt  and  the  others  appeared 
to  agree  with  this  viewpoint. 

There  was  then  general  agreement  that  in  addition  to  eliminating 
the  procedural  material,  the  draft  resolution  could  be  further  boiled 
down  by  omitting  some  of  the  itemizing  of  particular  things  that 
would  be  done  and  by  attempting  to  cut  down  on  some  of  the  repeti¬ 
tious  material.  We  then  discussed  some  of  the  relatively  minor  points 
which  Mr.  Eberstadt  raised  as  follows. 

1.  He  had  some  doubt  whether  Canada  should  be  included  by  name 
and  by  right  as  a  permanent  member.  This  was,  of  course,  vital  in 
the  atomic  energy  case  because  of  Canada’s  particular  relationship 
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to  this  problem.  We  indicated  that  we  saw  no  real  reason  why  Canada 
should  be  included  in  this  way. 

2.  Is  a  treaty  necessary  in  order  to  establish  and  make  the  com¬ 
mission  operative  or  can  we  operate  on  the  basis  of  a  General  Assem¬ 
bly  resolution  ?  I  pointed  out  that  we  were  not  here  attempting  to  set 
up  an  operating  agency  which  probably  would  require  a  treaty,  but 
a  policy-making  and  planning  agency  which,  I  thought,  was  clearly 
within  the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  and  would  not  require 
any  treaty  implementation. 

3.  On  the  general  question  of  reporting  by  the  proposed  commis¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Eberstadt  said  he  would  like  to  study  this  more  carefully. 
He  had  one  thought  and  that  is  whether  we  had  adequately  covered 
the  point  of  the  commission  being  able  to  report  on  its  own  authority. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  paragraph  on  relationships  between  the 
Permanent  Disarmament  Commission  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  where  we  state  that  the  former  should  not  infringe  upon  or 
impede  “unduly”  the  work  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Eberstadt  felt  that  the 
word  unduly  was  unfortunate  and  could  be  twisted  by  the  Russians. 
We  readily  agreed  that  this  word  was  not  at  all  necessary. 

5.  He  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  to  get  in  something  about 
nipping  aggression  in  the  bud.  (This,  in  a  way,  is  the  same  idea  as 
Senator  Austin  expressed  yesterday  about  “removing  the  means  for 
conducting  aggressive  warfare”.) 

There  was  then  some  further  general  discussion  about  presentation 
with  particular  reference  to  Mr.  Baruch’s  experience  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  procedure  they  had  followed  of  making, 
first,  a  fundamental  statement  of  principles  which  they  then  followed 
up  by  fuller  statements  setting  forth  in  greater  detail  some  of  the 
aspects  of  the  principles  originally  stated.  It  was  indicated  that  copies 
of  these  various  papers  would  be  sent  to  us. 

With  reference  to  the  paragraph  under  the  statement  of  functions 
which  concerns  the  proposed  commission  as  a  clearing  house  and  co¬ 
ordinating  center,  Mr.  Hancock,  while  indicating  his  understanding 
of  an  agreement  with  the  objective  sought,  thought  that  the  wording 
could  be  improved  in  order  to  avoid  some  of  the  unfortunate  wording 
used  so  much,  during  the  war,  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Baruch  then  said  that  he  would  like  to  make  a  few  off-the-cuff 
comments.  He  said  that  the  first  statement  by  Senator  Austin  will 
attract  much  more  attention  than  any  second,  third,  or  fourth  state¬ 
ments  he  might  make.  He  said  that  the  first  statement,  therefore,  he 
felt,  should  be  based  fully  on  “high  grounds”.  For  this  reason  he  would 
incidentally  leave  out  anything  more  than  the  bare  minimum  relating 
to  procedures  and  put  this  kind  of  material  into  supplemental  papers. 
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Reverting  to  the  theme  of  high  grounds,  Mr.  Baruch  said  he  hoped 
that  Senator  Austin  would  find  it  possible  to  develop  the  theme  of 
elimination  of  war  as  an  objective.  He  said  he  fully  realized  that 
this  was  considered  to  be  an  unrealistic  sort  of  thing,  but  that  he 
nevertheless  thought  the  human  yearning  for  the  reestablishment  of 
this  objective  in  terms  which  were  associated  with  some  reasonable 
hope  of  accomplishment  was  tremendous  and  should  be  met.  He  said 
when  he  had  discussed  with  the  State  Department  the  original  pres¬ 
entation  of  his  material  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  he  had 
been  advised  that  the  best,  thing  to  do  would  be  merely  to  lay  the 
Acheson-Lilienthal  Report  on  the  table.  Ele  said  he  had  told  Sec¬ 
retary  Byrnes  that  he  had  to  do  more  than  this.  He  said  that  if  he 
were  going  to  do  a  job  he  had  to  get  into  it  the  basic  convictions  that 
he  had  held  strongly  for  a  long  time. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  his  second  major  point  was  a  plea  that 
in  his  statement  Senator  Austin  should  discuss  the  question  of  punish¬ 
ment.  He  said  there  must  be  no  interference  with  the  daily  oper  ations. 
He  said  that  also  there  should  be  no  interference  with  the  punishment. 
He  said  that  they  must  not  veto  the  daily  operations  and  they  must  not 
veto  punishment. 

Mr.  Baruch  said  that  he  knew  liis  views  with  regard  to  the  veto  were 
not  exactly  popular.  He  made  it  clear  that  he  wras  for  the  veto  given 
present  circumstances,  but  he  thought  (and  Mr.  Eberstadt  subse¬ 
quently  developed  this  point  a  little  more  fully)  that  when  the 
United  Nations  reached  the  point  of  going  beyond  the  Charter  and 
making  a  solemn  agreement  in  a  field  as  important  as  atomic  energy 
or  disarmament,  they  must  be  willing  to  go  beyond  the  Charter  as 
well  with  regard  to  the  veto. 

Discussion  of  this  point  developed  that  in  effect  Mr.  Baruch  was 
suggesting  the  addition  of  a  fourth  cardinal  point,  namely,  enforce¬ 
ment  to  the  three  cardinal  points  which  we  already  had,  that  is,  no 
unilateral  disarmament,  effective  safeguards,  and  get  on  with  the 
work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

In  response  to  Senator  Austin’s  question  whether  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  dealing  with  the  enforcement  question  to  get  into  the  veto, 
Mr.  Baruch  and  Mr.  Eberstadt  both  said  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  ducking  the  question,  that  it  would  be  asked  and  it  would  be  said 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  enforcement  because  of  the  veto  or  if 
there  were  going  to  be  any  enforcement  what  would  you  do  about  the 
veto. 

Mr.  Baruch,  apologizing  to  the  Senator  for  being  so  vehement  and 
explaining  that  he  was  only  because  of  his  deep  conviction  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  said  that  he  hoped  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  in  the 
initial  statement  on  this  disarmament  proposal  nothing  would  be  re- 
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served  that  the  Senator  lias  in  the  back  of  his  head.  He  said  he  thought 
we  must  speak  out  very  plainly  on  these  fundamental  questions. 

By  agreement  I  gave  a  copy  of  the  paper  which  I  had  read  to  Mr. 
Hancock,  explaining  to  him  that  it  was  very  much  of  a  first  draft 
working  paper  which  Senator  Austin  and  I  had  been  over  only  yester¬ 
day  evening,  that  no  one  else  had  copies  of  it. 

The  discussion  then  concluded  on  a  very  friendly  and  cordial  and 
cooperative  note,  it  being  understood  that  each  group  would  keep  in 
the  very  closest  touch  with  the  other. 

After  Mr.  Baruch  and  his  associates  had  left  Senator  Austin  tele¬ 
phoned  Secretary  Byrnes  and  made  an  appointment  to  see  him  at 
2 :  30  Friday.  It  was  agreed  that  meanwhile  I  should  try  to  boil  down 
this  present  paper  to  somewhat  more  manageable  proportions  taking 
into  account  as  much  as  possible  of  the  discussions  we  had  just  had  as 
a  basis  for  discussion  with  the  Secretary. 


501.BB/1 1—2146  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

priority  New  York,  November  21,  1916 — 12  :  30  a.  m. 

[Received  12:47  a.  m.] 

831.  Text  of  resolution  on  armed  forces  proposed  in  Committee 
I  November  20  by  Molotov  follows : 

“General  Assembly  recommends  to  Security  Council  to  take  a 
decision  to  effect  that  states-members  of  UN  should  submit  following 
information  to  Secretary  General  and  Security  Council  within  a 
month : 

1.  At  what  points  in  territory  of  UN  members  or  other  states  with 
exception  of  former  enemy  territories  and  in  what,  number  are  armed 
forces  of  other  UN  members. 

2.  At  what  points  in  former  enemy  states  and  in  what  number  are 
armed  forces  of  Allied  powers  and  other  UN  members. 

3.  At  what  points  in  above  mentioned  territories  are  air  and  naval 
bases  and  what  is  size  of  their  garrisons  belonging  to  armed  forces  of 
other  UN  states  members. 

4.  Information  to  be  provided  under  paragraphs  1,  2,  and  3  should 
refer  to  the  situation  as  it  existed  November  1,  1946”.ss 


Austin 


88  The  First  Committee  took  up  the  question  of  United  Nations  members  re¬ 
porting  on  their  troops  stationed  on  non-enemy  territories  at  its  24th  Meeting, 
November  20;  for  the  record  of  that  meeting,  see  GA  (1/2),  First  Committee, 
pp.  127-130.  Molotov  reiterated  the  Soviet  position  and  submitted  the  resolution 
contained  in  the  present  telegram.  Senator  Connally  responded  that  United  States 
troops  were  stationed  on  foreign  territory  with  the  consent  of  the  governments 
concerned.  He  emphasized  that  the  United  States  was  willing  to  report  on  all 
troops  as  it  had  nothing  to  hide,  but  stated  that  the  Soviet  proposal  just  offered 
would  have  to  be  studied  before  he  could  comment  upon  it. 
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Memorandum  of  Telephone  C ' onversation,  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss) 

[Washington,]  November  21,  1946. 
Subject:  Soviet  Proposal  for  Reports  on  Disposition  of  Troops 

Participants:  Senator  Warren  Austin  (USDel-New  York) 

Mr.  John  C.  Ross  (USDel-New  York) 

Mr.  Alger  Hiss 

Mr.  Ross  called  me  this  afternoon  on  the  above  subject  and  said  that 
Parodi  had  supported  Molotov’s  position  that  the  subject  of  troops  at 
home  should  be  taken  up  under  the  subject  of  disarmament.89  Molotov 
had  then  stated,  in  answer  to  Cadogan’s  question  of  yesterday,90  that 
the  Soviets  believe  this  information  would  be  helpful  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  by  the  Security  Council  of  agreements  for  the 
supply  of  forces  under  Article  43.  He  also  referred,  although  more 
indirectly  than  in  the  past,  to  the  political  aspects  of  the  presence 
of  troops  in  other  countries. 

Bevin  had  then  spoken  and  had  said  that  the  British  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  information  of  this  kind  in  connection  with  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  agreements  under  Article  43.  However,  he  thought  that  the 
whole  question  of  reporting  on  troops  should  be  considered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  disarmament  and  he  made  a  formal  motion  to  this  effect. 

This  morning  the  Turkish  Ambassador 91  had  called  on  Senator 
Austin  and  had  expressed  great  anxiety  about  our  suggestion  that 
members  of  the  United  Nations  should  report  on  the  number  of  their 
troops  at  home  as  well  as  those  abroad.  The  Turkish  Ambassador 
said  it  would  be  most  embarrassing  for  his  country  at  this  time  to 
report  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Ross  said  that  Senator  Austin  wished  to  propose  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  that  in  order  to  avoid  confusing  the  troop  question  with  the  more 
important  question  of  disarmament  we  should  tomorrow  express  our 
willingness  to  support  the  Soviet-French  proposal.92  In  order  to  meet 
the  British  position  as  far  as  possible,  Senator  Austin  would  propose 

80  The  first  two  paragraphs  of  this  memorandum  relate  to  the  25th  Meeting  of 
the  First  Committee,  November  21;  for  the  record  of  that  meeting,  see  GA(I/2), 
First  Committee ,  pp.  131-137. 

00  At  the  24th  Meeting  of  the  First  Committee,  November  20,  the  United  King¬ 
dom  Representative,  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan,  had  asked  Molotov  to  explain  the 
exact  purpose  of  the  Soviet  proposal. 

91  Huseyin  Ragip  Baydur,  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  the  United  States;  Head 
of  the  Turkish  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

92  “Soviet-French  proposal”  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  French  Delegation  had 
expressed  support  for  the  Soviet  resolution  at  the  25th  Meeting  of  the  First 
Committee. 
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an  amendment  to  the  Soviet  motion  which  would  recite  that  informa¬ 
tion  on  troops  at  home  would  of  course  be  furnished  by  member  states 
in  connection  with  any  disarmament  program  which  might  in  the 
future  be  adopted  by  the  United  Nations.  The  Senator  felt  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  would  be  differing  from  the  British  it  would 
not  be  practicable  for  us  to  propose  our  own  resolution  along  the  lines 
of  the  Soviet-French  proposal  but  differing  in  detail.  lie  felt  that 
this  would  confuse  the  parliamentary  situation  and  he  had  been  told 
that  our  proposal  would  get  lost  in  the  shuffle.  Instead,  therefore,  "lie 
was  going  to  suggest  to  the  Secretary,  unless  we  saw  objection,  that  we 
support  the  Soviet  proposals  (the  text  of  which  is  set  out  in  New 
York’s  telegraph  831  of  November  21)  with  simply  the  amendment 
referred  to  above  about  information  being  given  on  troops  at  home  in 
connection  with  any  subsequent  disarmament  program. 


Mr.  Blaisdell  discussed  this  suggested  course  of  action  with  Colonel 
Giffen  and  Colonel  Bonesteel  and  found  that  the  Army  would  find  it 
very  burdensome  to  report  as  to  what  points  in  various  countries  our 
troops  were  located  or  the  numbers  at  those  points.  Our  present  report¬ 
ing  system  does  not  cover  these  matters  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
ask  for  special  reports  in  all  cases.  Colonel  Bonesteel  and  Colonel 
Giffen  felt  that  this  effort  was  not  warranted  by  the  importance  of 
the  proposed  resolution.  They  confirmed  our  feeling  that  reporting  on 
specific  locations  would  be  particularly  disagreeable  to  the  British. 
They  felt,  however,  that  there  was  no  real  strategic  disadvantage  to 
the  British  or  ourselves  in  this  respect  but  they  recognized  that  the 
British  might  disagree  with  their  view  on  this.  They  did  feel  that  the 
political  question  which  we,  of  course,  have  been  particularly  concerned 
with  was  of  major  importance,  namely,  having  it  appear  that  the 
Soviets  had  succeeded  in  driving  a  wedge  between  us  and  the  British. 
On  the  subject  of  our  bases  they  said  that  they  would  prefer  not  to 
report  on  the  size  of  our  garrisons  at  particular  bases  and  questioned 
whether  the  resolution  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  such 
reports  by  us.  They  did  not,  however,  feel  that  this  was  as  important 
to  them  as  the  question  of  specific  location  of  our  forces  in  other 
countries. 

After  going  over  all  the  foregoing  with  Mr.  Acheson  I  called  Senator 
Austin  and  told  him  that  Mr.  Acheson  thought  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  for  us  to  make  every  effort  to  get  the  British  to  agree  to  go 
along  in  support  of  a  resolution  asking  for  reports  on  troops  both  in 
friendly  countries  and  in  ex-enemy  countries.  However,  he  felt  that  it 
was  more  important  to  avoid  confusing  the  troop  reporting  problem 
with  the  vital  question  of  disarmament.  He  felt  that  if  we  pointed  out 
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to  the  British  the  great  importance  of  emphasizing  in  the  disarma¬ 
ment  discussion  the  necessity  for  adequate  international  inspection 
they  might  agree  with  our  position.  In  any  event  he  thought  avoiding 
confusion  in  the  disarmament  field  was  more  important  than  avoiding 
a  split  with  the  British  on  the  troop  question. 

I  then  pointed  out  the  views  of  the  Army  as  set  forth  above  with 
respect  to  the  difficulty  of  reporting  on  exact  locations  of  our  troops 
and  pointed  out  that  this  would  probably  be  particularly  objectionable 
to  the  British.  With  British  support  it  might  be  feasible  for  us  to 
propose  desirable  amendments  to  the  Soviet  proposal.  I  said  that  if 
we  could  not  get  an  amendment  making  express  provision  that  reports 
need  not  be  made  on  troops  below  100  in  any  country,  our  representa¬ 
tive  should  get  an  expression  of  the  committee's  agreement  that  what¬ 
ever  resolution  was  adopted  was  not  meant  to  cover  such  small  units. 
I  pointed  out  that  we  had  military  attaches  with  their  staffs  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  country  in  the  world  and  that  if  we  reported  on  all  these 
units  propaganda  could  be  made  that  we  had  troops  in  a  very  large 
number  of  countries. 

Senator  Austin  appeared  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  each  of 
the  points  which  I  made. 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Memwandum  by  Mr.  John  M.  Hancock  of  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

[Newt  York,]  November  21, 1916. 

I  want  to  marshal  all  the  arguments  relating  to  the  suggestion  that 
we  stop  making  bombs. 

This  argument  takes  these  obvious  forms  with  all  sorts  of  permuta¬ 
tions  of  them. 

1.  Truman  should  have  offered  to  stop  making  bombs  at  the  time  of 
the  Moscow  Declaration. 

2.  The  United  States  should  now  offer  to  stop  making  bombs. 

3.  When  the  advocates  of  #2  realize  the  futility  of  that  argument, 
then  they  propose  that  the  United  States  should  stop  making  fission¬ 
able  materials. 

4.  Beyond  this,  the  first  step  in  the  appeasement  process  is  to  dispose 
of  the  present  fissionable  material. 

5.  The  next  step  in  the  appeasement  process  is  to  offer  the  world  the 
right  to  inspect  to  be  sure  that  we  are  keeping  our  word. 

6.  The  United  States  should  turn  over  its  atomic  energy  plants  to 
an  international  trusteeship. 

The  various  forms  in  which  this  argument  appears  make  it  very 
difficult  to  grab  hold  of  the  whole  concept. 
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There  seem  to  be  two  general  ideas  rolling  around  in  the  back  of  the 
minds  of  those  who  approach  onr  difficulties  by  urging  any  one  of  the 
six  suggestions  above.  One  argument  takes  the  form  of  urging  that  it 
would  create  a  better  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  other  nations,  par¬ 
ticularly  Russia,  and  that  this  better  attitude  would  be  of  some  tangi¬ 
ble  benefit  in  the  negotiations.  The  difficulty  I  find  is  that  at  best  the 
idea  is  only  a  gesture,  which  would  be  utterly  ineffective  unless  it 
went  the  whole  way,  and  if  it  should  go  the  whole  way  it  would  be  very 
dangerous  because  it  would  be  the  first  step  in  the  start  of  a  general 
policy  of  appeasement,  and  the  making  of  the  first  step  would  only 
lead  to  further  demands. 

The  second  argument  in  the  minds  of  the  advocates  seems  to  be  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  equalize  the  bargaining  position  of  the  na¬ 
tions.  I  don’t  see  any  benefit  in  equalizing  the  bargaining  positions  if 
we  expect  thereby  to  get  an  effective  treaty.  The  equalizing  of  the 
bargaining  positions  would  be  a  fair  guarantee  there  would  be  no  effec¬ 
tive  treaty.  If  we  start  out  with  the  theme  that  we  are  going  to  equalize 
the  bargaining  position,  the  first  question  is  whether  we  mean  to 
equalize  it  in  (a)  the  atomic  energy  field,  or  (b)  in  the  general  dis¬ 
armament  field.  If  we  talk  of  equalizing  it.  in  the  atomic  energy  field, 
I  don’t  see  any  limit  to  which  the  demand  would  go.  Certainly  we 
couldn’t  equalize  it  unless  we  gave  up  all  the  information,  destroyed  all 
our  plants,  killed  the  scientists,  destroyed  the  know-how  of  production 
and  the  plants  in  which  such  know-how  could  be  applied.  It  obviously 
would  do  no  good  for  us  to  destroy  all  these  things  and  leave  the  rest  of 
the  world  free  to  go  as  far  as  it  could  in  arriving  at  our  present 
position. 

As  to  the  proposition  that  we  stop  making  bombs,  the  advocates  of 
that  idea  forget  that  we  would  have  to  stop  making  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial,  or  the  promise  to  stop  making  bombs  would  have  no  meaning. 
The  production  of  fissionable  material  would  put  us  in  a  position  to 
make  a  bomb  in  a  very  short  time.  This  fact  shows  the  unsubstantial 
nature  of  the  gesture  to  stop  making  bombs.  If  we  go  the  whole  way 
of  stopping  the  production  of  fissionable  material,  we  would  interfere 
seriously  with  the  research  work  and  with  the  entire  peaceful 
industrial  program. 

No  one  would  assert  that  any  one  of  these  forms  would  not  be  a 
friendly  gesture.  The  only  answer  is  that  the  making  of  the  gesture 
would  be  utterly  ineffective. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  nation  has  asked  us  to  do  this,  and  quite 
surely  no  delegate  has  made  the  suggestion,  but  Dr.  Auger  did  make 
the  suggestion  last  July. 

Some  small  nations  have  expressed  opposition  to  the  idea  and  have 
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urged  us  not  to  accept  the  suggestion.  It  seems  logical  that  some  small 
nations  would  feel  safer  with  a  bomb  in  our  possession  in  the  present 
condition  of  troublesome  world  affairs, 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we  stop  making  the  bombs  for 
a  specified  time,  disregarding  for  the  moment  the  lack  of  clarity  as  to 
what  we  should  stop  making,  and  whether  the  request  was  limited  to 
bomb  manufacture  alone  or  not.  It  would  seem  clear  that  any  such 
offer  would  have  to  be  conditioned  in  either  of  two  ways :  (a)  for  a 
specified  time,  or  (b)  under  certain  conditions.  As  to  the  first  sugges¬ 
tion  regarding  the  time  limit,  it  seems  obvious  that  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  there  would  be  a  heavy  responsibility  on  this  country  if  it 
were  to  decide  to  resume  manufacture.  It  would  be  quite  a  terrifying 
notice  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  an  arms  race  really  was  starting 
and  that  war  was  imminent.  The  resumption  of  manufacturing  would 
add  to  the  terrors  of  the  world  in  a  very  marked  degree.  Our  stopping 
of  the  making  of  bombs  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  in  aiding  the 
peace.  Quite  obviously,  the  resumption  of  manufacturing  would  be 
regarded  as  a  threat  to  the  peace. 

As  to  the  alternate  suggestion  it  would  be  difficult  to  outline  the 
conditions  under  which  we  would  no  longer  be  bound  to  stop  produc¬ 
tion  at  this  time,  but  if  they  were  outlined,  quite  obviously  we  would 
face  the  alternative  of  having  the  decision  as  to  compliance  with  the 
conditions  rest  with  ourselves  alone  or  with  some  other  body.  If  we 
left  it  to  our  sole  discretion,  we  would  have  the  problem  to  meet  that 
we  met  in  the  Wallace  argument  regarding  the  matter  of  stages.  No 
one  in  that  case,  however,  proposed  that  this  matter  should  be  handled 
at  our  sole  discretion,  but,  still,  we  were  accused  of  having  that  view.  As 
to  the  bodies  to  decide  whether  conditions  were  met,  I  don’t  want  now 
to  advocate  any  such  decision  except  as  a  part  of  a  treaty. 

The  argument  seems  to  me  to  boil  down  to  about  this — that  the 
advocates  of  these  various  ideas  want  us  to  do  now  what  we  are  pro¬ 
posing  to  do  under  our  plan  in  the  treaty  by  well-defined  stages,  with 
some  organization  set  up  in  the  treaty  to  decide  that  the  stages  have 
been  obtained.  I  don’t  know  at  this  time  what  that  body  should  be,  and, 
yet,  I  am  sure  that  if  we  pursue  the  arguments  for  appeasement,  we 
will  be  in  that  position  very  promptly. 

Underlying  this  whole  argument  is  a  lot  of  confusion  of  mind  about 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  this  Government.  It  seems  to  me  clear 
that  this  Government  has  a  responsibility  to  its  own  people  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  as  a  nation.  Under  our  plan  we  are  proposing  that  we  sur¬ 
render  this  responsibility  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  provided  that 
no  other  nation  is  in  a  position  to  achieve  what  we  are  giving  up. 

People  seem  to  forget  that  the  atomic  bomb  is  only  one  weapon  in- 
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volved  in  the  disarmament  program.  If  other  nations  could  get  us 
to  give  up  the  bomb  unconditionally  or  by  the  mere  exchange  of 
promises,  my  guess  is  that  disarmament  in  the  broad  pattern  would 
be  doomed. 

Take  the  specific  case  of  Russia  and  her  views  of  the  atomic  bomb 
and  the  treaty  to  deal  with  it.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  if  Russia  will 
not  agree  to  inspection  in  that  field  where  she  gives  up  no  weapon, 
she  certainly  will  not  agree  to  an  effective  disarmament  in  other  fields 
where  she  will  have  to  give  up  weapons.  What  she  is  after  now  is  uni¬ 
lateral  disarmament  in  the  field  where  she  has  nothing  to  surrender. 
All  we  ask  is  that  she  surrender  the  chance  to  make  bombs  at  some 
future  date  without  our  knowing  that  she  has  started  to  make  bombs. 
Until  the  time  arrives  when  Russia  is  able  to  make  bombs,  she  gives 
up  not  even  the  opportunity  to  use  them.  Our  own  theme  is  that  we 
will  not  lessen  the  security  of  any  nation  by  any  plan  to  which  we 
will  agree  in  connection  with  the  atomic  bomb. 

One  great  difficulty  with  the  suggestions  is  that  they  overlap  each 
other,  and  whatever  might  be  done  in  this  matter  would  not  create 
a  uniform  frame  of  mind  on  the  part  of  those  considering  our  ac¬ 
tion  or  attempting  to  interpret  it.  Any  move  by  us  should  be  calcu¬ 
lated  to  have  one  certain  logical  effect,  but  that  seems  impossible  in 
this  particular  case. 

The  Russian  position  regarding  the  surrender  of  sovereignty  in 
the  field  of  atomic  energy  seems  to  show  a  strange  concern  for  their 
sovereignty  with  very  little  regard  either  for  our  sovereignty  or  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  still  less  regard  for  our 
national  security. 

On  the  one  hand  Russia  has  rejected  the  United  States  Proposals 
because  it  is  an  undue  interference  with  national  sovereignty.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Russian  proposal,  made  by  Gromyko  during  the  open¬ 
ing  sessions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  provided  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  infringement  on  United  States  sovereignty.  In  addition,  the 
proposed  Russian  treaty  would  force  an  infringement  on  the  national 
sovereignty  of  all  nations  who  might  not  ratify  the  treaty,  provided 
only  51%  of  the  nations  did  ratify  it. 

It  is  very  strange  that  some  people  think  that  Mr.  Molotov  has 
really  scored  a  victory  in  referring  to  disarmament  before  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  at  this  time  when  the  fact  is  that  it  was  discussed  at 
San  Francisco  almost  two  years  ago  that  the  Russians  are  the  only 
ones  up  to  now  who  have  delayed  action  in  this  field  insofar  as  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  is  concerned.  There  isn’t  anything  new  in 
their  suggestions.  The  real  fact  is  that  the  discussions  started  so  long 
ago  that  people  have  forgotten  about  these  discussions  of  almost  two 
years  ago. 
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SWNCC  Files 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  United  States  Representatives  on  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  93 

secret  [Washington,]  November  23,  1946. 

SWNCC  219/15,  Enclosure  “A” 

U.S.  Position  With  Respect  to  Furnishing  Information  of 
Allied  Troops  in  Countries  Not  Ex-Enemy 

1.  Reference  is  made  to  your  memorandum  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  dated  19  November,*  concerning  the  position  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  a  Soviet  proposal  for  information  of  Allied 
troops  in  territories  not  ex-enemy.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  perceive 
no  objection  from  the  military  point  of  view  to  the  position  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  indicated  in  Annex  (E)  of  the  enclosure 
to  your  memorandum.94 

2.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  understand  that  the  U.S.  Delegation 
will  not  in  the  discussion  of  troop  information  raise  the  question  of 
safeguards  in  the  field  of  armament  regulation  as  indicated  in  para¬ 
graph  A  6  of  Annex  (E)  of  your  enclosure  unless  the  subject  of 
troop  information  is  considered  together  with  the  question  of  arma¬ 
ment  regulation.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  concur  in  this  plan  not  to 
raise  this  issue  except  under  the  circumstances  indicated  above.  In  the 
event,  however,  that  the  subject  is  considered  jointly  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  armament  regulation,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  concur  with 
the  position  indicated  in  paragraph  A  6  of  Annex  (E),  and  with  the 
amendment  suggested  by  you  that  there  be  added  the  phrase  “with 
appropriate  measures  of  international  verification.” 

3.  In  general,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consider  that  the  U.S. 
position  regarding  the  importance  of  safeguards,  including  appro¬ 
priate  measures  for  international  inspection  (verification),  would 
be  more  appropriate  for  consideration  with  the  important  issues  of 
international  control  of  atomic  energy  and  armament  regulation 

93  This  memorandum  was  prepared  by  the  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  it  was  approved  by  the  JCS  on  November  22  and  cir¬ 
culated  in  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  for  information  on 
December  4.  The  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee  report  submitting  the  present 
document  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  indicated  that  a  Department  of  State  rep¬ 
resentative,  Hiss,  had  been  consulted  in  its  preparation  and  perceived  no  objection 
to  the  guidance  it  provided. 

♦Transmitted  Enclosure  “B”.  [Footnote  in  the  original.]  Enclosure  “B”  is  not 
printed.  In  that  document  the  Military  Representatives  summarized  the  situation 
created  by  the  Soviet  proposal,  indicated  that  they  had  consulted  with  the  United 
States  Delegation  on  the  matter,  and  requested  guidance  from  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

94  Annex  E  of  Enclosure  “B”,  telegram  822,  November  18,  from  New  York,  is 
printed  on  p.  1012. 
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rather  than  with  the  lesser  subject  problem  of  providing  information 
regarding  the  location  of  troops. 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  John  R.  Burton ,  Jr. 95 

[New  York,]  November  22, 1946. 

Subject  :  Talk  On  French  Disarmament  Proposal  at  Luncheon  Given 
by  Mr.  deRose  of  the  French  Delegation,  Attended  by  Mr.  Lind¬ 
say  and  Mr.  Burton. 

Had  lunch  with  Mr.  deRose  of  the  French  Delegation  on  Thursday, 
November  21.  The  general  subject  of  the  proposed  French  disarma¬ 
ment  agreement  was  discussed.  It  seems  certain  that  the  French  intend 
to  submit  some  kind  of  a  disarmament  proposal  in  the  near  future. 
They  are  not  certain  in  their  mind  yet,  however,  exactly  what  form  this 
will  take,  and  it  might  be  that  the  copy  we  have  is  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  trial  balloon.  The  conversation  developed  the  fact  that  the  draft¬ 
ing  was  hurried  and  had  not  yet.  received  the  entire  approval  of  either 
the  local  delegation  or  the  French  Foreign  Office. 

The  only  feature  which  was  discussed  at  this  particular  luncheon 
with  Mr.  deRose  was  the  inclusion  of  the  concept  of  atomic  energy 
control  within  the  framework  of  any  general  disarmament  proposal, 
and  particular  reference  was  made  to  any  features  involving  an  atomic 
truce  while  negotiations  proceeded.  The  French  point  of  view  which, 
incidentally,  is  not  shared  by  the  entire  French  Delegation,  is  that 
some  form  of  atomic  truce  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  length  of  time  of  the  truce  was  stated  to  be  six  months.  That 
had  been  chosen  since  the  French  wTere  led  to  believe  that  it  took  six 
months  to  manufacture  an  atomic  bomb  from  fissionable  material. 
There  was  no  thought  that  the  United  States  should  cease  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fissionable  material  which,  of  course,  had  peacetime  applica¬ 
tions  but  only  cease  the  manufacture  of  atomic  bombs.  It  was  called  to 
Mr.  deRose’s  attention  that  the  subject  of  general  disarmament  which 
would  be  discussed  during  this  six  months  was  so  vast  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  agreement  could  be  reached  within  that  time  on  even 
a  majority  of  the  problems  involved.  He  was  asked  what  the  reaction 
would  be  at  the  end  of  the  six  months  period  when  we  announced 
recommencing  of  atomic  bomb  manufacture.  He  admitted  that  this 
would  have  a  disastrous  and  depressing  effect  on  world  opinion  and 
might  cause  more  harm  in  the  long  run  than  if  the  atomic  truce  had 
never  been  mentioned  in  the  first  place.  He  again  stressed  at  this  point 
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that  the  atomic  truce  was  not  favored  by  all  the  members  of  the  dele¬ 
gation  but  evidently  there  is  some  substantial  pressure  behind  this 
idea  from  undisclosed  members.  In  closing,  he  was  asked  his  opinion 
of  the  French  reaction  to  a  statement  by  this  Government  that  it  had 
ceased  the  manufacture  of  atomic  weapons.  He  stated,  “The  average 
Frenchman  in  the  street  will  simply  say,  ‘Oh,  the  United  States  has  so 
many  of  the  bombs  anyway  that  they  do  not  need  to  make  any  more’  ”. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  based  on  this  very  frank  statement,  he 
could  see  what  an  empty  gesture  any  such  move  on  our  part  would  be, 
and  its  failure  to  have  any  real  beneficial  effect  on  international  nego¬ 
tiations  at  this  time. 

John  li.  Burton,  Jr. 


IO  Files 

Minutes  of  the  Twenty -fifth  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation , 
New  York ,  Hotel  Pennsylvania ,  November  22, 19f6,  9  a.  m. 

SECRET 

[Here  follow  a  list  of  persons  (29)  present,  consideration  of  an¬ 
other  subject,  and  discussion  of  the  Soviet  resolution  on  reporting 
by  United  Nations  members  of  their  troops  on  non-enemy  territory.] 

Mr.  Cohen  said  that  the  Secretary’s  view  was  that  it  was  advisable 
to  support  a  merger  of  the  two  questions,  making  it  clear  that  we  did 
not  want  to  delay  disclosures  of  the  number  of  our  troops.96  That  is, 
the  United  States  should  support  consideration  of  the  two  items  to¬ 
gether  but  it  should  also  vote  for  fairly  prompt  disclosure  of  the 
information  requested  in  a  matter  of  thirty  or  sixty  days  or  some  such 
time. 

Mr.  Dulles  inquired  whether  when  the  Delegation  voted  on  the 
Bevin  resolution,  that  meant  that  we  would  disclose  or  would  not 
disclose  the  number  of  our  troops  abroad.  Senator  Connally  said  that 
it  was  simply  a  question  of  discussing  disarmament  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  and  that  some  resolutions  would  certainly  be  brought  in 
but  that  there  were  none  before  the  Committee  yet. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  he  thought  it  was  all  right  to  support  the  Bevin 
resolution  if  it  was  made  clear  that  we  will  make  the  disclosures  of 
the  location  of  our  troops  whether  the  Bevin  resolution  passed 
or  not.  He  said  that  the  Soviets  were  of  the  opinion  that  our  troops 
were  scattered  around  the  world  engaged  in  some  nefarious  activities. 

06  The  merger  under  reference  was  proposed  by  British  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin 
at  the  25th  Meeting  of  the  First  Committee  on  November  21 ;  in  regard  to  that 
meeting,  see  the  memorandum  of  telephone  conversation  by  Hiss,  and  footnote  S9, 

p.  1031. 
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This  was  another  kind  of  Soviet  trap.  The  United  Kingdom  wanted 
to  be  evasive  about  giving  this  information.  If  we  went  along  with 
them  it  would  make  us  parties  to  the  evasion.  The  alternative  was  to 
go  along  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  against  the 
United  Kingdom.  If  we  went  along  with  the  Bevin  resolution  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  we  would  none  the  less  report  on  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  our  troops  abroad. 

Mr.  Cohen  said  that  he  thought  that  he  had  made  it  clear  that  the 
Secretary’s  position  was  that  we  should  support  considering  the  two 
items  simultaneously,  that  is,  the  resolution  on  reporting  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  disarmament.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  we  did  not 
want  to  delay  the  prompt  disclosure  of  the  troops  abroad.  Mr.  Dulles 
observed  that  the  reporting  might  be  delayed  unless  the  date  for  giv¬ 
ing  the  information  were  set.  Mr.  Cohen  pointed  [out]  that  if  the 
Bevin  resolution  were  passed  it  amounted  to  considering  the  two 
agenda  items,  the  report  on  the  number  of  troops  and  disarmament, 
as  one  item.  Mr.  Fahy  pointed  out  that  the  discussions  might  be  held 
together  but  that  the  problems  could  be  separated  when  it  came  to 
voting. 

Mr.  Yost 97  observed  that  it  was  likely  that  Manuilsky,98  the  Chair¬ 
man,  would  push  for  a  vote  on  the  Soviet  resolution  and  he  thought 
it  likely  that  there  might  be  a  wrangle  over  this  question. 

Mr.  Sandifer  said  that  he  thought  it  was  important  that  the  point 
which  Mr.  Cohen  had  made  should  be  perfectly  clear ;  our  support  of 
the  Bevin  motion  was  with  the  understanding  that  it  did  not  alfect 
our  position  regarding  the  prompt  disclosure  of  our  troops  abroad. 
Mr.  Dulles  agreed  that  this  was  a  good  idea. 

Senator  Austin  said  that  he  wished  to  poll  the  Delegation  as 
where  \_as  to  whether?]  it  supported  the  Bevin  resolution  for  merger 
of  the  two  questions,  at  the  same  time  serving  notice  we  were  ready 
to  disclose  troops  in  the  home  territory  and  everywhere  else. 

Senator  Connally  said  the  matter  should  not  be  made  contingent, 
for  that  would  give  our  hand  away.  Senator  Austin  said  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  make  the  matter  contingent  and  he  restated  the  Delega¬ 
tion  position  to  be  that  this  Delegation  favored  the  merger  of  the 
resolution  relating  to  information  regarding  troops  and  that  relating 
to  disarmament  to  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  our  willingness 
to  reveal  the  number  of  our  troops  abroad.  This  position  was  unani¬ 
mously  approved  by  the  Delegation. 

[Here  follow  additional  discussion  of  the  troops  question  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  other  subjects.] 

87  Charles  W.  Yost,  Adviser,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

88  Dmitri  Z.  Manuilsky,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars  of  the  Ukraine ;  Chairman  of  the  Ukrainian 
Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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Memorandum  of  C Conversation,  by  Mr.  John  C.  Ross,  Adviser,  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

[New  York,]  November  22, 1946. 

Secretary  Byrnes’  Views  on  Armed  Forces  Matter 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  a  number  of  matters,  the  Secretary 
handed  Senator  Austin  the  attached,  “Possible  Redraft  of  Resolution 
on  Armed  Forces”.99  He  expressed  the  thought  that  we  should 
not  go  along  with  the  British  on  anything  that  looked  like  a  stall.  He 
said  that  in  a  phone  talk  he  had  with  Ben  Cohen  during  the  Delegation 
Meeting  this  morning *  1  he  had  expressed  this  thought  and  thought  we 
ought  to  put  up  something  which  would  make  it  clear  that  we  were 
fully  prepared  to  provide  this  information  in  30  or  60  days. 

The  Secretary  said  he  thought  we  could  get  the  Bevin  idea  in  in  a 
paragraph  in  this  resolution. 

(The  Secretary  apparently  had  in  mind  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
attached  redraft.) 

The  Secretary  said  that  all  the  British  were  doing  was  to  try  to 
expose  what  they  considered  to  be  nothing  but  a  Soviet  propaganda 
effort. 

Senator  Austin  mentioned  the  position  of  the  Turks  and  Chinese 
who  were  reluctant  to  report  on  their  troops  at  home.  The  Secretary 
said  that  could  be  taken  care  of  by  eliminating  the  phrase  “at  what 
points”  in  the  Molotov  draft.  He  said  that  is  what  gives  them  concern. 
It  is  the  pin-pointing  which  would  be  involved  as  a  result  of  this 
language. 

Secretary  Byrnes  then  went  on  to  say  that  there  was  another  point 
which  affects  us  with  reference  apparently  to  paragraph  3  of  the  draft 
resolution  circulated  at  the  United  States  Delegation  Meeting  this 
morning.  The  Secretary  said  that  the  language  “at  what  points  in 
their  own  territories  including  territories  outside  their  metropolitan 
areas  for  whose  administration  they  may  be  responsible”.  He  said  that 
this  was  very  confusing  because  this  might  cause  us  to  report  on  our 
troops  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  other  places.  He  said  this 
would  give  us  the  appearance  of  having  thousands  and  thousands  of 
troops  all  over  the  world.  He  said  he  thought  this  difficulty  could  very 
well  be  taken  care  of  by  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  the  attached  redraft. 

Upon  returning  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  I  discussed  this  redraft 


60  Not  printed,  but  see  resolution  contained  in  telegram  843,  November  23,  infra. 

1  The  minutes  of  the  25th  Meeting  of  the  Delegation,  November  22,  9  a.  in.,  are 
printed  supra. 
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somewhat  further  with  Senator  Austin.  It  wTas  agreed  that  it  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Delegation  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  Saturday 
morning.2  Before  having  it  reproduced  for  distribution,  however,  we 
would  have  to  straighten  out  the  reference  to  the  regulation  of  arma¬ 
ments  in  the  first  paragraph.  The  Senator  felt  that  this  language, 
particularly  the  verb  “to  implement”  was  too  rigid  and  that  the  whole 
reference  to  disarmament  would  have  to  be  made  more  flexible  and 
somewhat  more  vague. 


501. EC/11-2346  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

secret  New  York,  November  23,  1946 — 1  p.  m. 

urgent  [Received  1:30  p.  m.] 

843.  Re  troop  question,  delegation  decided  November  23  on  follow¬ 
ing  course : 

1.  Confirmed  decision  to  support  Bevin  motion  to  merge  items  4  and 
5  and  consider  them  simultaneously;3  (on  understanding  that  this 
would  not  involve  making  issuance  of  information  on  troops  subject 
to  delays  involved  in  question  of  disarmament)  ; 

2.  Will  immediately  request  views  of  Secretary  of  State  as  to 
whether  Senator  Connally  should  in  Committee  I  Monday  4  make 
statement  that  U.S.  will  by  December  1  issue  information  as  of  latest 
practicable  date  covering : 

(а)  Total  number  of  US  uniformed  personnel  on  active  service 
wherever  stationed  (including  personnel  of  armed  forces  and  military 
organizations)  ; 

(б)  Number  of  such  personnel  in  active  service  within  US  territory ; 

( c )  Number  of  such  personnel  on  territory  of  each  other  country  in 

which  such  personnel  are  presently  maintained; 

3.  That  over  week-end  experts  be  authorized  to  discuss  with  experts 
of  other  delegations  possibility  of  securing  resolution  along  lines  of 
following  US  revised  draft : 

“The  General  Assembly,  in  order  that  the  United  Nations  may 
have  available  information  relating  to  armed  forces  necessary  to  assist 
the  Security  Council  in  giving  effect  to  article  43  of  the  Charter,  and 
relating  to  the  general  reduction  of  armaments, 

a.  Recommends  that  each  member  of  the  United  Nations  should 
submit  the  following  information  to  the  Secretary-General  and  to  the 
Security  Council : 


2  November  23. 

3  With  respect  to  the  decision  under  reference,  see  extract  from  the  Minutes  of 
the  25th  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  November  22,  p.  1039. 

4  November  25. 
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1.  The  total  number  of  its  uniformed  personnel  on  active  service 
wherever  stationed,  including  personnel  of  the  armed  forces  and 
in  military  type  organizations ; 

2.  The  number  of  such  personnel  in  active  service  within  its 
own  territories; 

3.  The  number  of  such  personnel  on  the  territory  of  each  other 
country  in  which  such  personnel  are  presently  maintained; 

b.  Recommends  that  the  requested  information  be  descriptive  of  the 
situation  existing  on  November  1,  1946  and  that  such  information  be 
supplied  to  the  Secretary-General  within  thirty  days  after  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution ;  and 

c.  Instructs  the  SYG  after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  to  publish  promptly  all  information  re¬ 
ceived  and  to  furnish  copies  to  the  Security  Council  and  to  all  members 
of  the  United  Rations.” 3 

USdel  agreed  informally  yesterday  to  drop  limitation  contained 
in  draft  previously  cleared  with  War  and  Navy  Dept’s,  that  troops 
only  in  excess  of  100  in  each  particular  country  need  be  reported. 

Austin 


USUN  Files 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  Mr.  John  C.  Ross,  Adviser ,  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

secret  [New  York,]  November  23,  1946. 

Subject:  Troops  Matter 

Participants:  Secretary  Byrnes 
Senator  Austin 
Senator  Connally 
Mr.  Ben  Cohen 
Mr.  Charles  Fahy 
Mr.  John  Ross 
Mr.  Robert  Shirley 

Senator  Austin  outlined  to  the  Secretary  the  Delegation  discussion 
at  its  meeting  this  morning  on  the  question  of  reporting  on  troops.5 6  In 
particular,  Senator  Austin  raised  the  question  whether  the  United 
States  should,  through  Senator  Connally,  make  a  statement  on  Mon¬ 
day  7  of  our  intention,  as  of  a  given  date  before  the  Assembly  closes, 
to  publish  information  on  our  troops  at  home  and  abroad  along  the 

5  This  draft  resolution  had  been  presented  to  the  Delegation  as  position  paper 
US/A/C. 1/69,  November  22. 

6  Regarding  the  Delegation's  decisions  on  the  subject,  see  telegram  S43,  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  supra. 

7  November  25. 
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lines  of  the  draft  resolution  discussed  in  the  Delegation  this  morning 
and  regardless  of  whether  any  resolution  is  passed  or  whether  any 
other  government  released  similar  information. 

After  considerable  discussion  of  the  various  reasons  for  and  against 
this  proposal,  the  Secretary  clearly  indicated  his  strong  opposition  to 
such  a  unilateral  declaration  on  our  part  and  it  was  agreed,  therefore, 
that  no  such  declaration  would  be  made. 

The  Secretary’s  principal  reason  was  that  if  we  were  unilaterally 
to  publish  information  of  the  character  indicated,  this  would  merely 
provide  a  target  for  other  people  to  shoot  at  without  our  information 
being  considered  in  the  light  of  similar  information  provided  by  other 
governments.  Rather  than  being  improved  our  public  relations  would 
thereby  be  very  considerably  impaired.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  felt  that  our  public  relations  position  would  be  very  strong  if  our 
information  were  published  as  he  felt  it  should  be,  together  with 
similar  information  from  the  other  countries. 

There  was  then  considerable  discussion  of  the  position  which  the 
United  States  should  now  take.  It  wTas  agreed  that  for  the  present  our 
political  officers  would  not  discuss  with  representatives  of  other  dele¬ 
gations  any  specific  resolution,  but  that  they  would  discuss  with 
them  the  fundamental  points  in  our  position,  and  that  Senator  Con- 
11  ally  would  make  a  statement  in  Committee  1  on  Monday  which 
would  state  these  points  with  such  explanation  and  amplification  as 
may  seem  desirable. 

These  points  were  enumerated  and  agreed  to  as  follows: 

1.  The  United  States  agrees  with  the  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
Molotov,  Mr.  Bevin  and  others  that  the  question  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  troops  is  related  to  and  should  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  Article  43  armed  force  agreements. 

2.  The  United  States  agrees  that  information  concerning  troops 
is  related  to  and  should  be  considered  with  the  question  of  a  general 
reduction  of  armaments.  The  United  States  therefore  supports  Mr. 
Bevin’s  suggestion  that  these  two  matters  should  be  considered  to¬ 
gether,  provided,  however,  that,  as  the  Secretary  stated,  we  would 
support  Mr.  Bevin’s  suggestion  if  it  envisaged  that  meanwhile  the 
information  called  for  would  be  provided  within  thirty  days  after 
passage  of  an  appropriate  resolution  by  the  Assembly,  and  as  further 
stated  by  the  Secretary,  if  this  were  not  the  case  then  we  could  not 
support  the  British  suggestion. 

3.  The  United  States  believes  that  each  Member  of  the  United 
Nations  should  submit  the  following  information  to  the  Secretarv 
General  and  to  the  Security  Council : 

(a)  The  total  number  of  its  uniformed  personnel  on  active  service 
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wherever  stationed,  including  personnel  of  the  armed  forces  and  in 
military  type  organizations; 

(b)  The  number  of  such  personnel  in  active  service  within  its  own 
territories  ; 

(c)  The  number  of  such  personnel  on  the  territory  of  each  other 
country  where  they  are  stationed. 

4.  The  United  States  believes  that  this  information  should  be 
descriptive  of  the  situation  existing  on  November  1,  1946,  and  that 
it  be  supplied  to  the  Secretary  General  within  thirty  days  after  the 
adoption  of  an  appropriate  resolution  by  the  Assembly. 

5.  The  United  States  believes  that  the  Secretary  General  should 
publish  promptly  all  information  received  and  should  furnish  copies 
of  such  information  to  the.  Security  Council  and  to  all  Members  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  if  the  resolution  contemplated  failed  of 
passage  the  United  States  had  a  free  hand  to  furnish  the  information 
independently  and  to  consider  when  and  if  it  would  do  so  regardless 
of  the  course  of  the  resolution  in  the  Assembly.  This  would  not  be 
said  in  Senator  Conn  allcss  statement. 

On  the  question  of  supporting  the  British  motion  to  combine  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  matter  with  the  disarmament  matter,  the  Secretary 
very  clearly  stated  if  the.  purpose  of  the  British  motion  were  merely 
to  assure  in  all  good  faith  that  at  the  proper  time  the  two  matters 
would  be  considered  together  then  he  was  for  it..  If,  however,  the 
British  proposal  meant  that  there  would  be  any  delay  in  action  by  the 
Assembly  on  the  troops  matter  considered  separately,,  then  he  would 
oppose  it.  In  other  words,  the  Secretary  felt  very  strongly  that  what¬ 
ever  action  is  taken  in  Committee  1  and  by  the  Assembly  should  in¬ 
clude  a  provision  calling  for  the  information  in  question  within  thirty 
days  after  approval  of  a  resolution.  The  Secretary  said  lie  had,  in 
effect,  told  Mr.  Bevin  from  the  very  beginning  when  they  first  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  in  Paris  and  he  would  tell  him  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  again  as  much  as  might  be  necessary  and  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  would  definitely  speak  with  Bevin  about  it  this  afternoon. 


SPA  Piles 

Memorandum  of  C onversation,  by  Mr.  Ehoood  N.  Thompson  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 

secret  [Washington,]  November  23,  194G — 5  p.  m. 

After  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  and  Mr.  William 
Sanders  in  New  York,  reported  in  my  memorandum  of  conversation 
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of  11 :  30  A.  M.,  same  date,8  I  arranged  for  Mr.  Acheson  to  receive  an 
advance  copy  of  telegram  843  of  November  23  regarding  the  troop 
question.  This  telegram  reports  the  Delegation  position  as  of  Novem¬ 
ber  23  and  contains  also  a  revised  US  draft  on  the  subject  of  troops. 

I  suggested  that  the  position  of  US  Del  stated  in  telegram  843,  and 
as  outlined  by  Messrs.  J.  Johnson  and  Sanders  in  my  earlier  conversa¬ 
tion  with  them,  linked  the  troop  reporting  proposal  rather  closely  to 
disarmament  whereas  I  had  understood  the  Department’s  position 
was  to  keep  these  issues  separate.  I  also  pointed  out  the  omission  of 
the  previously  held  U.S.  view  that  reports  on  troops  need  not  cover 
countries  where  less  than  100  foreign  troops  are  stationed. 

Mr.  Acheson  telephoned  the  Secretary  in  New  York  to  discuss  these 
and  related  issues  raised  by  telegram  843.  Mr.  Acheson  learned  that  the 
Secretary  had  talked  directly  with  Senator  Austin,  Senator  Con- 
nally,  and  other  members  of  the  Delegation,  and  there  would  be  no 
unilateral  disclosure  of  US  troops  stationed  in  other  countries  as 
recommended  by  the  Delegation  in  the  telegram  of  November  23. 

The  Secretary  told  Mr.  Acheson  that  Senator  Connally  might  indi¬ 
cate  to  the  Committee  on  Monday  9  that  the  US  does  favor  prompt 
disclosure  of  troops  and  believes  that  the  US  or  any  other  country 
could  report  within  thirty  days  after  a  GA  resolution  on  the  subject 
was  adopted.  The  Secretary  also  indicated  that  Senator  Connally 
might  use  the  substance  of  the  three  points  stated  in  the  draft  US 
resolution  contained  in  Telegram  843  of  November  23  when  stating 
the  US  position  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Acheson  had  told  the  Secretary  of  his  concern  that  the  Dele¬ 
gation  was  omitting  that  part  of  our  former  position  which  would 
preclude  the  necessity  of  reporting  on  troops  where  less  than  100  were 
stationed.  Mr.  Acheson  pointed  out  that  this  might  even  include  posts 
where  there  were  military  attaches  and  that  would  mean  reporting  on 
troops  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  Mr.  Acheson  said  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shared  his  concern  and  that  the  Secretary  said  he  would  indicate 
to  Senator  Connally  that  the  US  should  not  drop  this  part  of  its 
position. 

Mr.  Acheson  also  expressed  to  the  Secretary  his  concern  that  the 
Delegation  in  its  draft  resolution  was  linking  the  subject  of  disarma¬ 
ment  too  closely  with  the  question  of  reporting  on  troops.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  had  said  that  there  was  discussion  of  a  new  resolution  containing 
two  parts,  one  concerned  with  reporting  on  troops  and  the  other  con¬ 
cerned  with  disarmament,  inspection,  etc.  The  Secretary  had  felt  that 
part  2  would  take  care  of  the  US  desire  that  the  subject  of  reporting 
on  troops  should  not  be  confused  with  disarmament  proposals. 


8  Not  printed. 

9  November  25. 
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Mr.  Acheson  suggested  that  we  should  in  addition  telephone  the 
New  York  Delegation  emphasizing  our  concern  that  the  question  of 
reporting  on  troops  was  being  too  closely  linked  to  disarmament  and 
also  that  the  Secretary  and  Mr.  Acheson  had  agreed  that  we  should 
continue  to  maintain  our  point  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  report  on 
troops  where  less  than  100  were  concerned.  With  respect  to  the  latter, 
Mr.  Acheson  said  that  he  thought  such  a  provision  should  actually 
appear  in  any  resolution  adopted  or,  at  a  minimum,  the  US  should 
make  clear  in  its  public  statements  in  Committee  1  that  this  was  an 
accepted  interpretation  of  any  resolution  that  may  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Acheson  also  hoped  that  the  Department  would  receive  addi¬ 
tional  texts  of  proposed  resolutions  on  the  troop  and  disarmament 
questions  as  soon  as  they  were  formulated  in  New  York,  and  suggested 
further  that  we  obtain  from  the  Delegation  their  understanding  of 
the  agreements  reached  in  their  conversation  today  with  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Hiss  subsequently  talked  with  Mr.  Ross  in  New  York  concern¬ 
ing  the  above  points  and  again  on  Sunday  to  Mr.  Acheson.  These 
conversations  are  reported  in  separate  memoranda.10 


501.BB/1 1—2446 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  C  onversation,  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Special  Political  Affairs  (Hiss) 

[Washington,]  November  24,  1946. 
Subject:  Question  of  Disclosure  of  Disposition  of  Troops 

After  learning  from  Mr.  E.  N.  Thompson  that  Mr.  Acheson  talked 
to  the  Secretary  in  the  afternoon,  November  23,  on  the  above  subject, 
I  called  Mr.  Ross  in  New  York  and  told  him  of  Mr.  Acheson’s  talk 
with  the  Secretary.11  I  said  that  I  understood  that  the  Secretary 
would  be  getting  in  touch  with  Senator  Connally  about  this  subject 
and  would  urge  the  Senator  to  be  sure  that  any  resolution  that  was 
adopted  did  not  require  us  to  report  on  our  naval  attaches,  military 
attaches  and  other  smaller  missions  of  less  than  100.  I  said  that  Mr. 
Acheson  would  prefer  to  have  an  express  statement  to  this  effect  in 
the  resolution  but  I  understood  that  he  was  more  interested  in  sub¬ 
stance  than  in  the  form  by  which  our  objective  would  be  accomplished. 
Mr.  Ross  said  he  felt  confident  that  the  result  would  be  accomplished. 
He  pointed  out  that  neither  the  British  nor  the  Soviets  would  pre¬ 
sumably  want  to  have  to  report  on  their  naval  and  military  attache 

10  See  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  Hiss,  November  24,  infra. 
n  For  an  account  of  the  Byrnes-Acheson  conversation  under  reference,  see  Mr. 
Thompson’s  memorandum  of  November  23,  supra. 
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missions.  He  added  that  if,  however,  despite  a  statement  of  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  resolution,  a  majority  of  the  delegations  were  to  ask 
for  a  report  on  naval  and  military  missions,  we  would  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  our  objective.  (I  talked  Sunday  morning,  November  24, 
with  Colonel  Bonesteel  who  said  that  G-2  12  had  no  objections  in 
principle  to  reporting  on  our  attaches  in  small  missions;  they  merely 
felt  that  such  a  report  was  silly  and  not  really  in  keeping  with  the 
objectives  of  the  proposed  resolution.) 

I  also  said  that  Mr.  Acheson  was  particularly  anxious  to  avoid  ahy 
confusion  over  the  issue  of  safeguards  and  inspection  with  respect  to 
disarmament.  He  had  understood  from  the  Secretary  that  the  Delega¬ 
tion  would  be  drafting  a  resolution  on  the  troop  question  which  would 
have  some  references  to  disarmament.  The  Secretary  felt  confident  on 
the  basis  of  his  discussions  with  the  Delegation  that  the  references  to 
disarmament  would  fully  protect  our  position  with  respect  to  safe¬ 
guards.  Mr.  Acheson  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  the  resolution  before 
it  is  introduced.  Mr.  Boss  told  me  that  it  seemed  very  unlikely  that  the 
Delegation  would  introduce  a  resolution  in  the  near  future  and  that 
no  drafting  of  a  resolution  would  at  present  be  undertaken. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Acheson’s  desire  to  avoid  confusion  as  to 
the  disarmament  question,  I  said  it  was  my  understanding  that  the 
Secretary  in  talking  to  the  Delegation  had  said  that  we  should  take 
the  position  that  information  as  to  troops  should  in  any  event  be  made 
available  within  thirty  days  after  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  calling 
for  such  information  by  the  General  Assembly.  In  other  words  we 
should  make  it  plain  that  any  reference  to  the  connection  between  the 
troop  question  and  disarmament  is  not  to  result  in  delaying  the  publica¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Ross  said  that  the  Delegation  understood  this  clearly. 

I  said  I  understood  that  the  Secretary  had  quite  emphatically  stated 
that  there  should  be  no  unilateral  disclosure  by  us  of  our  troop  dis¬ 
positions.  Mr.  Ross  said  that  this  was  clearly  understood  by  the 
Delegation. 


On  Sunday  afternoon,  November  24,  Mr.  Ross  called  me  and  read  a 
copy  of  a  draft  resolution  which  had  just  been  received  from  the 
British  Delegation  and  which  the  British  would  introduce  on  Monday, 
November  25,  if  opportunity  afforded.  (See  New  York’s  telegram  849, 
November  24, 13  which  sets  forth  this  resolution.)  Mr.  Ross  said  that 

13  War  Department  General  Staff,  Intelligence. 

13  Not  printed.  For  a  description  of  the  British  draft  resolution,  see  US/A/C.l/ 
72(Rev.a),  the  text  actually  submitted  in  the  First  Committee,  and  footnote 
17  thereto,  p.  1050. 
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the  Delegation  would  consider  the  British  draft  resolution  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  on  Monday,  November  25  at  9  :  00  a.  m.14 

I  then  called  Mr.  Acheson  and  read  the  text  of  the  British  draft 
resolution  to  him.  On  the  basis  of  his  comments  I  subsequently  told 
Mr.  Ross  that  Mr.  Acheson  thought  the  Delegation  should  make  a 
strenuous  attempt  to  persuade  the  British  not  to  confuse  disarmament 
and  the  troop  question.  He  thought  we  should  point  out  to  the  British 
that  this  would  tend  to  confuse  the  whole  question  of  disarmament 
and  particularly  the  question  of  safeguards.  Pie  thought  that  the 
phrase  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  British  draft  resolution  “as  a 
first  step  in  a  study  of  this  question”,  i.e.,  regulation  of  armaments, 
was  objectionable  as  tending  to  give  impetus  to  a  drive  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  technical  details  of  a  disarmament  program  rather  than 
clearing  up  at  the  outset  the  vital  question  of  safeguards.  Mr.  Acheson 
also  felt  that  the  final  clause  of  the  British  draft  resolution,  namely, 
that  the  troop  information  “should  be  immediately  subjected,  on  the 
spot,  to  an  effective  United  Nations  system  of  verification”,  was  most 
unfortunate.  Mr.  Acheson  said  that  this  latter  provision  seemed  to 
him  really  inconsistent  with  the  Secretary’s  decision  that  we  should 
oppose  any  delay  in  making  the  figures  as  to  troop  dispositions 
promptly  available  after  adoption  of  the  resolution.  He  thought  that 
the  British  argument  that  the  verification  provision  would  permit 
prompt  publication  of  figures  was  disingenuous  as  obviously  there 
would  be  prolonged  discussion  in  the  committee  of  the  verification 
provision.  Its  effect  would  really  be  to  delay  and  sidetrack  the  troop 
census  proposal.  In  addition,  Mr.  Acheson  thought  that  it  was  im¬ 
practical  and  most  unwise  as  tending  to  jeopardize  the  much  more 
important  question  of  safeguards  for  disarmament.  He  thought  that 
if  we  could  not  persuade  the  British  to  eliminate  this  provision  we 
should  tell  them  that  we  would  support  its  elimination  on  the  fore¬ 
going  grounds. 

Mr.  Acheson  agreed  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  British  them¬ 
selves  were  now  suggesting  specification  of  the  particular  points  where 
troops  are  located  we  could  not  oppose  such  a  provision.  He  thought 
we  might  still  interpret  such  provision  as  calling  for  a  listing  of  the 
points  where  troops  are  located  but  with  simply  an  over-all  figure  as 
to  our  troops  within  any  particular  country.  He  also  felt  that  we 
could  not  as  a  practical  matter  argue  against  specification  of  air  and 
naval  bases  and  their  garrisons. 


11  For  a  summary  of  the  decisions  taken  by  the  Delegation  at  its  meeting  on 
the  morning  of  November  25,  see  telegram  851,  November  25,  from  New  York, 
infra. 
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501.BB/11-2546  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

secret  New  York,  November  25,  194G — 11 :  20  a.  m. 

urgent  [Received  11 :  39  a.  m.] 

S51.  Re  armed  forces  USclel  decided  this  morning:13  1.  To  make 
early  statement  along  lines  determined  on  November  23  (now  em¬ 
bodied  in  US/A/C. 1/69,  Rev.  A), 10  except  that  we  would  not  give 
out  information  on  our  armed  forces  unilaterally ; 

2.  To  seek  to  secure  agreement  among  the  several  draft  resolutions 
in  a  subcommittee  (of  Committee  I)  ; 

3.  If  situation  permits,  to  present  provisions  for  reporting  forces  at 
home  and  paragraphs  b  and  c  of  US/A/C.1/69,  Rev.  A,  as  amendments 
rather  than  as  separate  resolution ; 

4.  To  oppose  provisions  for  verification  of  reports  and  to  authorize 
political  officers  to  inform  British  to  this  effect. 

Austin 


IO  Files  :  US/A/C.1/72  (Rev.  a) 

United  States  Delegation  Document 

[New  York,]  November  25,  1946. 
United  Kingdom  Resolution  on  Armed  Forces  17 

The  Committee  considers  that-  items  4  and  5  on  the  Agenda  are 
concerned  with  two  aspects  of  the  same  question,  the  reduction  and 
regulation  of  armaments. 

As  a  first  step  in  a  study  of  this  question,  and  to  assist  in  the  imple- 


15  28th  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  9  a.  in. 

16  United  States  Delegation  position  paper  US/A/C.1/69,  November  22,  a  draft 
resolution  approved  by  the  Delegation  on  November  23,  is  printed  in  telegram  S43, 
November  23,  from  New  York,  p.  1042.  US/A/C.1/69  (rev.a)  differed  from  the 
original  draft  only  in  matters  of  minor  wording  and  in  its  sub-paragraph  A. 3 
which  read  as  follows :  “The  number  of  such  personnel  on  the  territory  of  each 
other  country  in  which  they  are  stationed.”  (IO  Files) 

17  The  present  document  is  identical  with  the  draft  submitted  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Delegation  at  the  27th  Meeting  of  the  First  Committee,  November  25, 
11  a.  m. ;  for  the  Record  of  that  Meeting,  see  GA(I/2),  First  Committee,  pp. 
143-151.  The  tentative  draft  of  the  present  document  transmitted  by  the  British 
Delegation  to  the  United  States  Delegation  on  November  24,  not  printed,  differed 
from  the  present  document  in  the  following  respects :  it  made  no  reference  to 
Article  43 ;  it  made  no  provision  for  reporting  on  “military  type  formations 
and  it  did  not  specify  that  the  system  of  verification  would  be  one  established 
by  the  Security  Council  prior  to  January  1,  1947.  In  the  Minutes  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  Meeting  of  9  a.  m.,  November  25,  Sanders  is  reported  as  say¬ 
ing  that  the  present  document  had  been  drafted  “as  a  result  of  conversations 
wfith  the  British  over  the  week-end.”  (IO  Files) 

At  the  27th  Meeting,  Senator  Connally  expressed  agreement  with  the  British 
proposal  to  broaden  the  request  for  information  to  include  all  uniformed  person¬ 
nel  in  active  service  with  military  type  organizations  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
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mentation  of  Article  43,  the  Committee  propose  that  the  Assembly 
recommend  that  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  furnish  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  to  the  Secretary-General  for  communication  to 
the  Security  Council  and  to  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
for  publication. 

1.  At  what  points  in  the  territory  of  members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  or  other  States,  with  the  exception  of  former  enemy  terri¬ 
tories,  and  in  wdiat  number,  are  armed  forces  of  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  including  military  type  formations  ? 

2.  At  what  points  in  the  former  enemy  States  and  in  what  number, 
are  armed  forces  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  including  military  type  formations? 

3.  At  what  points  in  the  above-mentioned  territories  are  air  and 
naval  bases,  and  what  is  the  size  of  their  garrisons,  belonging  to  the 
armed  forces  of  States  of  members  of  the  United  Nations? 

4.  What  is  the  total  number  of  their  uniformed  personnel  on  the 
active  list,  wherever  stationed,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  including 
military  type  formations? 

This  information,  which  should  be  furnished  not  later  than  Janu¬ 
ary  1st  1947,  should  relate  to  the  situation  on  that  date,  and  should 
be  immediately  subjected  to  an  effective  United  Nations  system  of 
verification  on  the  spot  by  a  Committee  to  be  established  by  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  before  that  date. 


10  Files:  US/A/C.l/79 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Mr.  G.  Hayden  Raynor ,  Adviser , 
United.  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

secret  [New  York,]  November  25, 1946. 

This  morning  before  the  opening  of  Committee  1  Mr.  Escott  Reid  18 
handed  to  me  a  revised  copy  of  the  Canadian  proposal  on  disarma¬ 
ment.  He  inquired  firstly  if  I  had  any  comments  on  the  earlier  draft 
of  this  proposal  which  he  had  given  to  me  a  week  ago.19  I  told  him 
that  it  was  under  study  in  my  Delegation  and  in  the  State  Department 
but  to  date  I  had  received  no  comments  on  it.  He  then  stated  that  the 


also  stated  that  in  the  long  run  there  must  be  verification  of  the  reports  on  troops 
to  make  disarmament  effective.  The  record  of  Senator  Connally’s  remarks  in¬ 
cludes  the  following:  “His  delegation  emphatically  rejected  any  implication  in 
this  discussion  that  the  information  was  needed  to  quiet  uneasiness  over  the 
presence  of  United  States  forces  abroad.  In  this  connexion  he  expressed  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  statements  made  by  the  representatives  of  (China),  Panama,  Brazil, 
and  Ecuador,  which  had  absolved  the  United  States  from  any  inference  that 
their  troops  were  in  those  States  for  any  improper  purposes.” 

18  First  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy ;  Adviser,  Canadian  Delegation  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

19  For  text  of  the  Canadian  proposal  introduced  in  the  First  Committee  at  its 
30th  Meeting,  November  28,  see  GA(I/2),  First  Committee ,  p.  335.  This  proposal 
was  a  revision  of  the  Soviet  draft.  The  United  States  Delegation  had  trans¬ 
mitted  a  very  similar  version  of  the  Canadian  proposal  to  the  Department  of 
State  in  telegram  844,  November  23,  not  printed  (501.BB/11-2346) . 
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Canadian  Delegation  was  under  pressure  from  Ottawa  to  submit  this 
proposal  at  once  but  before  doing  so  they  want  to  know  if  that  action 
would  embarrass  us  in  any  way  or  if  there  was  any  reason  we  would 
prefer  they  not  take  this  action. 

After  talking  to  Mr.  John  Ross  on  the  telephone,  I  informed  Mr. 
Reid  later  in  the  day  that  while  we  did  not  wish  to  make  any  request 
of  the  Canadians  to  defer  this  action  we  would  appreciate  their  con¬ 
sidering  in  this  connection  the  points  which  I  would  make  to  him.  I 
then  explained  that  at  very  high  levels  in  our  Government  a  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  on  disarmament  was  being  developed  for  presentation  to 
this  Assembly  and  that  we  expected  our  proposal  would  be  a  very 
important  one.  I  explained  that  while  I  could  not  yet  disclose  its  con¬ 
tents  as  it  was  not  completed  I  could  say  that  while  parts  of  the 
Canadian  proposal  were  along  the  same  line  as  ours  there  were  several 
points  in  the  Canadian  proposal  which  were  at  considerable  variance 
from  what  our  plan  would  probably  propose.  I  said  that  we  had  ex¬ 
pected  all  along,  and  still  desired,  to  consult  with  the  Canadians  on 
our  plan  and  that  we  hoped  that  we  would  be  prepared  for  such 
consultation  toward  the  latter  part  of  this  week. 

Mr.  Reid  agreed  to  bring  the  points  which  I  had  made  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  St.  Laurent..20  He  later  told  me  that  he  had  done  so  and  Mr. 
St.  Laurent  was  referring  the  matter  back  to  Ottawa  and  that  there 
certainly  would  not  be  any  action  on  their  part  for  another  twenty- 
four  hours.  Mr.  Reid  added,  however,  that  he  did  hope  the  consulta¬ 
tion  would  be  a  consultation  and  that  we  would  not  wait  until  our  plan 
was  so  definitely  frozen  that  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  it  to  be 
revised  and  that  the  consultation  would  not  be  a  consultation  but  the 
giving  of  information  to  them. 

Mr.  Reid,  at  the  reception  tonight,  told  me  that  he  had  been  talking 
to  the  Australians  on  this  matter  as  they  also  have  a  resolution  which 
they  plan  to  submit  immediately.  He  asked  if  I  would  say  something 
to  the  Australians  along  the  same  line  as  I  had  said  to  him  as  he  then 
thought  they  might  be  able  to  work  out.  an  agreement  between  them¬ 
selves  so  that  each  would  postpone  submitting  its  proposal.21 

20  Louis  S.  St.  Laurent.  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs;  Head 
of  the  Canadian  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

51  In  a  memorandum  also  dated  November  25,  Raynor  stated  the  following : 

“Following  Mr.  Escott  Reid’s  request,  referred  to  in  a  separate  memorandum 
of  this  date,  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Paul  Hasluck  at  the  reception  this  evening  on  the 
matter  of  disarmament.  I  repeated  to  him  almost  exactly  what  I  had  said  to 
Mr.  Reid  relative  to  the  development  of  our  comprehensive  proposal  which  we 
feel  to  be  very  important.  I  also  said  that  we  wished  and  planned  to  consult  with 
the  Australians  on  this  matter.  As  a  result  of  this  conversation,  Mr.  Hasluck 
said  he  would  telegraph  Canberra  in  an  effort  to  get  permission  to  defer  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  Australian  proposals  until  consultation  with  us  could  take  place. 
Apparently,  Mr.  Hasluck,  as  have  the  Canadians,  has  been  under  pressure  from 
home  to  submit  their  proposals  to  the  Assembly  promptly.”  (USUN  Files) 

For  text  of  the  Australian  proposal  introduced  at  the  30th  Meeting  of  the  First 
Committee,  November  28,  also  a  revision  of  the  Soviet  draft,  see  GA(I/2),  First 
Committee,  p.  337. 
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USUN  Files 

Memorandum  of  C  onversation,  by  Senator  Austin 

top  secret  [New  York,]  November  26,  1946. 

I  called  on  Secretary  Byrnes  by  appointment  at  ten  o’clock  this 
morning  and  told  him  my  purpose  was  to  discuss,  if  he  chose  to  do  so, 
the  draft  relating  to  regulation  of  armaments  and  disarmament  which 
we  left  with  him  last  Thursday.22  He  replied  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  study  that,  that  he  had  been  so  tied  up  by  his  duties  in  reference 
to  the  treaties  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  it.  Thereupon,  I  told  him  that  I  felt  time  was  of  importance  in  this 
matter  and  that  we  are  getting  pressures  from  many  sides  to  make  our 
position  clear.  He  said  that  he  had  not  noticed  pressures  from  other 
delegations,  and  T  referred  to  papers  that  had  been  circulated  showing 
that  the  Australians  intended  to  make  a  proposition  unless  we  did  and 
wanted  to  know  whether  we  were  going  to  make  one,  and  that  the 
French  likewise  had  indicated  a  similar  position. 

He  then  turned  to  the  subject  of  troops  and  stated,  in  effect,  that 
he  had  already  told  Mr.  Bevin  that  the  Delegation  yesterday  voted  to 
oppose  that  part  of  the  British  proposal  relating  to  troop  disclosures 
which  called  for  verification  and  that  Mr.  Bevin  was  coming  to  see  him 
and  might  be  there  before  I  left,  and  that  he  intended  to  state  our  firm 
position  on  that  matter  in  opposition  to  verification. 

By  way  of  bringing  up  to  date  the  situation  respecting  regulation 
of  armaments  and  disarmament  I  handed  him  the  worksheet  which  I 
had  made  dealing  with  the  possible  speech  to  be  made  b}r  me  on  this 
subject.,23  and  I  said  that  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  call  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  last  three  pages  containing  a  reference  to  his  statement 
publicly;  then  I  read  those  three  pages  and  asked  him  if  I  had  cor¬ 
rectly  set  forth  the  position  he  took  and  he  said  no,  that  he  had  never 
said  he  would  have  a  proposal  to  make,  that  he  did  not  make  that  state¬ 
ment  at  the  Foreign  Press  Association  Meeting,  but  that  the  substance 
of  his  remarks  were  a  reply  to  Mr.  Molotov’s  speech  made  that  night,24 
that  we  would  have  a  further  statement  which,  “I  intend  making”.  He 
remarked  that  this  is  a  government  matter.  “First,”  he  said,  “we  will 
get  to  the  atomic  thing  and  have  a  showdown  on  that.” 

This  is  not  a  complete  statement  but  is  my  recollection  of  features 
of  his  statement  which  is  to  the  effect  that  during  the  past  six  months 


22  Reference  is  to  a  draft,  presumably  the  3rd  draft  dated  November  21  (Thurs¬ 
day),  of  a  disarmament  proposal  prepared  in  Senator  Austin’s  office;  for  text 
of  the  4th  draft,  November  26,  see  p.  1061. 

23  Not  found  in  Department  of  State  files. 

24  Both  Byrnes  and  Molotov  addressed  the  Foreign  Press  Association  in  New 
York  on  the  evening  of  November  11. 
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lie  had  been  so  engaged  that  he  could  not  consider  this  subject. 
“Whether  we  are  ready  now  to  sponsor  a  proposal,”  he  said, 
“has  not  been  decided.  When  the  plenary  session  is  held  on  December 
6  I  am  going  to  discuss  the  atomic  resolution,  the  troop  business  and 
■our  position  on  disarmament.  This  is  a  matter  of  highest  policy  and 
must  be  studied  by  the  President  and  the  Joint  Chiefs.  I  will  turn 
it  over  to  the  President  to  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  give 
you  a  prompt  answer.” 

Then  I  said  that  this,  in  effect,  answered  some  questions  that  I  had 
not  yet  asked  but  intended  to  ask,  namely,  to  what  extent  I  should 
go  in  getting  views,  and  that  I  had  in  mind  asking  him  whether  it 
was  wise  to  get  the  views  of  Mr.  Acheson  and  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  say  on  tomorrow  when  they  meet.  He  replied  no,  that 
this  is  not  in  the  scope  of  their  meeting,  that  they  meet  on  other  sub¬ 
jects  and  not  on  a  high  policy  like  this,  that  this  could  only  be  handled 
by  the  President  and  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Then  I  said  I  had  wanted  to 
ask  him  about  taking  the  matter  up  with  Senators  Connally  and 
Vandenberg  and  perhaps  other  members  of  our  Delegation  but  that 
I  had  not  yet  turned  over  to  them  any  copy  of  this  draft  and  what 
he  said  warned  me,  put  me  on  notice.  He  said,  “You  are  right.  This 
ought  not  to  go  to  them  now.”  I  said,  “Perhaps  I  have  stubbed  my 
toe  in  one  respect.  I  have  turned  it  over  to  Mr.  Baruch.”  He  said, 
“Well,  if  you  want  to  avoid  the  press  getting  access  to  this  you 
couldn’t  have  done  worse  than  turn  it  over  to  Mr.  Baruch.  He  has 
with  him  Mr.  Swope  who  has  access  to  the  papers  and  there  is  danger 
of  its  going  out  through  him.”  He  said,  “I  will  get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Baruch  promptly  and  caution  him  that  this  draft  must  be  kept 
secret  until  after  he  hears  from  me  further.” 

“Now,”  he  said,  “I  will  take  the  draft  you  handed  to  me  the  other 
day  and  get  copies  made.  I  will  send  them  to  the  President  with  a 
view  to  having  him  submit  it  to  the  Joint  Chiefs.”  I  said,  “We  have 
clone  a  little  work  on  that  draft  since  then  and  I  think  it  would  be 
wiser  to  let  me  give  you  the  latest  draft  for  that  use,”  and  he  said, 
“Do  that;  get  it  ready  and  send  it  right  up  here.”  25 

So  the  matter  stands  like  this.  At  the  next  plenary  session  he  will 
make  an  address  covering  this  subject  as  well  as  the  other  two.  The 
question  whether  a  definite  proposal  shall  be  made  by  us  has  not 
yet  been  decided  but  will  be  decided  promptly  and  we  will  be  in¬ 
formed.  In  the  meantime  the  draft  is  to  be  kept  secret  except  as  above 
stated. 


25  The  following  notation  by  Austin  appears  on  the  bottom  of  the  last  page  of 
the  source  text:  “Nov.  29 — Sec.  phoned  he  had  sent  to  the  Pres,  two  copies  (one 
for  Gen'l  Eisenhower).  Pres,  expressed  objection  to  hurrying.” 
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Minutes  of  the  Twenty -ninth  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation , 
New  York ,  Hotel  Pennsylvania ,  November  26 , 1946,  9  a.  m. 

SECRET 

[Here  follows  a  list  of  persons  (28)  present.] 

Resolution  on  Armed  Forces 

Mr.  Sanders,  at  the  request  of  Senator  Connally,  introduced  the 
subject  of  the  Resolution  on  Armed  Forces.  lie  reported  that  the 
United  Kingdom  on  November  25  had  submitted  its  resolution  on 
the  subject  (US/A/C. 1/72  (Rev.  a)).2e  The  question  now  before  the 
Delegation  he  said  was  whether  the  United  States  should  go  along 
with  the  verification  provision,  which  was  set  forth  in  the  British 
resolution  as  follows : 

“This  information  which  should  be  furnished  not  later  than  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1947,  should  relate  to  the  situation  on  that  date,  and  should  be 
immediately  subjected  to  an  effective  United  Nations  system  of  verifi¬ 
cation  on  the  spot  by  a  Committee  to  be  established  by  the  Security 
Council  before  that  date.” 

Mr.  Sanders  continued  that  other  than  this  paragraph  the  British 
resolution  was  acceptable  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Connally  pointed  out  the  principle  [principal]  difference 
was  that  the  United  Kingdom  provided  for  inspection  in  its  resolution. 
He  reported  that  on  the  previous  day  in  Committee  1  he  did  not  make 
a  stand  on  the  question,  for  the  Secretary  had  said  that  lie  did  not 
want  to  support  the  verification  procedure.  At  the  same  time,  Senator 
Connally  said  that  he  was  hesitant,  following  the  speech  of  Noel- 
Baker,27  to  come  out  strongly  against  the  British.  He  said  he  did  not 
want  to  throw  a  wet  blanket  at  that  point.  Therefore,  the  Delegation 
was  now  still  in  a  position  to  talk  about  the  verification  procedure 
from  either  point  of  view.28 

Upon  being  asked  by  Senator  Connally,  Mr.  Cohen  replied  that  he 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  question  with  the  Secretary 
since  the  previous  day. 

Mr.  Sanders  said  that  it  might  be  possible  to  have  both  the  Russian 
and  United  Kingdom  proposals  referred  to  a  subcommittee.  Senator 
Connally  said  he  was  not  sure  that  such  a  move  would  be  successful. 
Mr.  Sanders  pointed  out  that  the  essential  question  was  what  the 
Delegation  wished  to  do  on  the  inspection  provisions. 

2“  Ante,  p.  1050. 

27  Philip  Noel-Baker,  British  Representative  at  the  General  Assembly. 

23  Regarding  Senator  Connally’s  remarks  at  the  27th  Meeting  of  the  First  Com¬ 
mittee,  November  25,  see  footnote  17,  p.  1050. 
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Senator  Connally  recalled  that  at  its  previous  meeting  the  Delega¬ 
tion  29  had  taken  a  position  against  the  inspection  provision  because 
of  the  Secretary’s  views.  Senator  Connally  said  that  he  was  going  to 
oppose  the  verification  proposal  although  his  own  feeling  was  that  the 
verification  was  necessary  in  the  long  run  at  least.  He  recalled  that 
it  had  been  asked  in  the  proposals  on  atomic  energy.  However,  he 
realized  the  difficulties  in  establishing  a  verification  procedure  on 
short  notice. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt 80  said  that  if  the  inspection  were  established  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  then  a  similar  or  the  same  procedure 
could  be  used  for  inspecting  for  all  kinds  of  armaments.  However, 
she  thought  that  the  last  sentence  of  the  British  proposal  was  very 
difficult  when  it  said  that  the  information  should  be  verified  on  the 
spot  by  a  Committee  established  by  the  Security  Council.  She  said 
that  she  thought  the  proposal  would  have  some  sense  if  it  wTere  to 
say  that  when  a  system  of  inspection  was  established  for  general  dis¬ 
armament  then  there  should  be  verification  of  the  reports. 

Mr.  McClintock 30a  reported  that  Cadogan  had  told  him  on  a  previ¬ 
ous  day  that  the  United  Kingdom  was  willing  to  publish  where  their 
troops  were  located  first  and  then  have  a  check  made  later.  He  added 
that  this  was  told  him  in  a  private  conversation.  Senator  Connally 
observed  that  of  course  the  information  could  not  be  verified  until  it 
was  published.  He  said  that  he  agreed  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt  that  any 
comprehensive  arms  plan  must  have  an  inspection  system.  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt  added  that  she  thought  it  would  be  top-heavy  if  there  were  sepa¬ 
rate  inspection  systems  for  each  type  of  armaments. 

Mr.  Sandifer  reported  that  following  the  meeting  of  November  25, 
Mr.  Ross  had  called  the  Department.  It  was  Mr.  Acheson’s  view 
that  it  was  politically  impractical,  and  would  be  considered  as  a  delay¬ 
ing  move,  to  support  the  verification  procedure.  Mr.  Acheson  was  most 
anxious  that  the  reporting  provisions  should  be  put  through  soon. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  he  did  not  see  why  we  should  vote  against  the 
verification  procedure.  It  was  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  United 
States  has  voted  for  previously.  He  did  not  want  to  delay  the  report¬ 
ing  but  asked  why  we  should  not  request  the  various  nations  whether 
they  would  be  willing  to  permit  verification  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity. 
If  they  were  willing  to  do  so,  then  the  Security  Council  should  be 
asked  to  set  up  machinery. 


29  The  reference  is  to  the  28th  Meeting  of  the  Delegation,  November  25 ;  in 
regard  to  the  decisions  taken  at  that  meeting,  see  telegram  851,  November  25, 
from  New  York,  p.  1050. 

“Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  widow  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt;  United 
States  Representative  at  the  General  Assembly. 

3<w  Robert  M.  McClintock,  Adviser,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly. 
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Mr.  Cohen  said  that  he  agreed  that  we  should  not  oppose  verifica¬ 
tion  as  a  principle,  but  he  thought  we  should  be  slow  to  allow  verifica¬ 
tion  to  be  brought  into  this  resolution  in  the  vague  and  all  inclusive 
way  in  which  it  was  proposed.  He  thought  it  was  likely  to  endanger 
the  effective  safeguards  which  might  be  established  later.  If  it  were 
proposed  that  outside  inspectors  would  be  able  to  pry  everywhere 
before  there  was  an  effective  system  of  disarmament  established,  the 
effect  would  be  to  discredit  all  verification  procedures.  He  thought 
it  would  be  impossible  in  advance  to  define  an  effective  verification 
method.  He  believed  it  was  right  to  make  clear  that  effective  safe¬ 
guards  were  the  essence  of  disarmament.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  did  not  think  that  the  form  of  verification 
proposed  for  this  purpose  had  been  sufficiently  worked  out  to  warrant 
United  States  support  for  it. 

[Here  follows  additional  discussion  of  the  troops  question  and  of 
other  subjects.] 

Mr.  Dawson  observed  that  he  would  not  like  to  have  to  go  to  the 
Latin  American  states  and  tell  them  that  the  United  States  was  going 
to  vote  against  inspection.  He  said  he  had  the  distinct  impression, 
that  the  speech  of  Noel-Baker  had  greatly  impressed  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  delegates  on  the  previous  day.  He  thought  that  if  the  matter 
came  to  a  vote  and  the  United  States  had  to  inform  the  Latin  American 
states  that  we  were  going  to  vote  against  the  verification  procedure, 
we  would  be  in  a  most  difficult  position. 

Mr.  Sandifer  reported  that  he  understood  that  Mr.  Acheson  was  also 
concerned  lest  hasty  action  of  this  kind  might  work  to  the  detriment 
of  the  atomic  energy  inspection  proposals. 

Mr.  Stevenson  said  that  he  wanted  to  concur  in  the  opinion  which 
Mr.  Sandifer  had  just  reported.  He  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was 
quite  possible  that  the  inspection  proposal  would  be  interpreted  as  a 
disingenuous  manner  of  sabotaging  the  entire  reporting  procedure. 
Mrs.  Douglas  said  that  she  agreed  strongly.  She  believed  that  one 
of  the  reasons  that  the  United  Kingdom  made  the  proposal  was  to 
delay  and  she  thought  that  if  we  went  along  with  this  we  would  be 
falling  into  the  trap. 

Mr.  Dawson  explained  that  he  did  not  mean  that  the  British  verifi¬ 
cation  scheme  should  be  supported,  but  he  thought  it  would  be 
embarrassing  if  it  were  necessary  to  oppose  it  flatly. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  he  had  not  heard  anyone  present  advocate 
supporting  the  British  proposal  for  verification,  there  being  general 
agreement  that  it  was  playing  right  into  the  Russian  hands.  He  said 
that  the  only  question  he  was  going  to  raise  was  whether  we  were  going 
to  reject  the  principle  of  verification,  even  admitting  that  it  could 
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not  be  put  into  effect  now.  I~Ie  maintained  that  the  Soviet  proposal  had 
been  intended  to  show  a  militaristic  picture  of  the  world.  Pie  pointed 
out  that  under  this  each  country  could  draw  its  own  military  picture 
and  there  was  no  way  of  checking  the  reality.  This  followed  the  gen¬ 
eral  Soviet  propaganda  line  which  painted  the  picture  of  the  Soviet 
Union  which  it  desired  and  which  it  was  not  possible  to  check.  Pictures 
of  other  military  establishments  might  also  not  always  be  accurate. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  verification  as  proposed  under  the  U.Iv.  state¬ 
ment  should  not  be  approved  but  he  thought  it  was  entirely  different 
to  vote  against  the  principle. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  inquired  whether  it  could  be  argued  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  verification  must  apply  to  the  whole  disarmament  question. 
Perhaps  some  temporary  method  of  verification  could  be  applied  to 
this  situation  that  would  not  be  as  satisfactory  as  might  be  devised 
when  the  whole  picture  developed.  She  thought  that  it  might  be 
pointed  out  by  Senator  Connally  that  the  United  States  was  not  going 
to  vote  for  this  specific  proposal  but  wanted  it  clearly  understood  that 
it  agreed  that  eventually  there  must  be  verification  procedures  and 
methods  set  up  to  enable  us  to  see  the  whole  picture  of  disarmament. 
At  present,  we  did  not  want  to  delay  the  information  which  should  be 
given.  Future  arrangements  for  verification  will  change  with  altered 
circumstances. 

Senator  Vandenberg  said  that  the  last  paragraph  was  out  of 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  British  proposal.  The  first  paragraphs  of 
the  British  proposal  were  a  set  of  preliminary  premises  on  which  to 
base  later  study.  To  move  from  the  general  statement  to  the  very  spe¬ 
cific  one  in  the  last  paragraph,  which  in  itself  was  not  remotely  ade¬ 
quate  to  defend  the  principle  of  inspection,  would  result  in  defeating 
that  principle  by  its  very  inadequacy.  He  felt  there  should  be  a  change 
in  approach  to  indicate  that  this  preliminary  information  was  a  spe¬ 
cific  instance  and  to  establish  any  system  for  immediate  verification 
was  incompatible  with  what  had  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs. 

Senator  Connally  said  that  on  the  previous  day  in  Committee  I  the 
delegation  had  not  been  committed  as  to  how  we  would  vote.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  he  had  gone  on  to  say  that  any  disarmament  proposal 
must  have  a  verification  procedure  as  an  essential.  He  had  recalled  that 
that  had  been  insisted  on  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  proposals. 
He  noted  that  the  British  were  greatly  irritated  at  the  Russians  over 
this  question,  Mr.  Molotov  had  as  well  as  said  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Russian  resolution  was  to  get  foreign  armies  out  of  the  overseas  terri¬ 
tories  where  they  were  stationed.  Since  the  British  felt  that  this  was 
essentially  a  political  question,  it  was  no  doubt  part  of  their  motive  to 
introduce  a  paragraph  which  the  Russians  did  not  want. 
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Senator  Connally  continued  that  he  was  not  anxious  to  leave  the 
British  open  to  the  assaults  of  their  enemies  by  announcing  right  after 
Noel-Baker’s  statement  that  the  United  States  would  vote  against  the 
United  Kingdom  proposal.  He  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  vote  on  the  resolution  piece-meal  and  to  avoid  voting  on  the  last 
paragraph  or  try  to  substitute  a  paragraph  for  it. 

Senator  Vandenberg  pointed  out  that  the  United  Kingdom  paper 
described  the  information  procedure  “as  a  first  step  in  the  study  of 
this  question”.  He  thought  that  was  the  point  of  view  which  should  be 
maintained.  It  should  not  be  attempted  to  make  of  this  motion  more 
than  an  exchange  of  information.  To  go  further  would  need  many 
other  provisions  which  were  not  included  in  the  United  Kingdom 
resolution. 

Senator  Connally  pointed  out  that  part  of  the  point  of  the  United 
Kingdom  proposal  would  be  met  if  there  were  included  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  a  report  on  the  number  of  troops  at  home. 

Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out  that  the  original  Russian  resolution  did  not 
make  a  connection  with  disarmament,  it  did  not  speak  of  any  first 
step  towards  disarmament,  it  merely  asked  for  the  disclosure  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  location  of  troops  abroad.  The  connection  would  be 
established  only  if  the  United  Kingdom  resolution  were  passed. 

Mr.  Sandifer  said  that  he  thought  that  Senator  Vandenberg  had 
put  his  finger  on  the  heart  of  the  question.  He  inquired  whether  it  was 
realistic  to  expect  acceptance  of  an  indefinite,  ill-defined  system.  He 
was  sure  that  other  nations  would  not  accept  such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out  that  the  delegation  was  unanimous  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  last  paragraph  of  the  British  resolution.  What  he  wanted  to 
know  was  what  was  going  to  be  said  regarding  the  principle  of 
verification. 

Senator  Connally  left  the  meeting  at  this  point  to  talk  with  the 
Secretary.  Senator  Vandenberg  took  the  chair. 

Senator  Vandenberg  remarked  that  he  thought  that  this  question 
should  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  who  had  the  power  to  act  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  reported  that  the  British  Political  Officer  for  the 
Kear  East  had  on  the  previous  day  given  him  to  understand  that  the 
British  were  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Arabs  to  vote  for  the 
resolution  as  it  stood.  With  respect  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  British 
resolution,  the  British  official  had  said  that  they  wanted  to  go  along 
with  the  United  States  realizing  the  difficulty  the  U.S.  faced.  He 
suggested  that  a  great  deal  could  be  accomplished  if  only  the  United 
States  would  make  some  suggestion  regarding  the  common  ground. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  continued  that  he  thought  Mr.  Dulles  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  had  found  that  common  ground,  that  was  to  make  the 
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resolution  more  general  to  approve  the  principle  of  verification  and 
to  assign  the  means  and  time  for  making  such  verification  to  the 
Security  Council. 

Mr.  Fahy  suggested  that  the  difficulty  might  be  resolved  by  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  along  the  following  lines  “the  information 
with  respect  to  the  numbers  and  location  of  armed  forces  shall  be 
subject  to  such  method  of  verification  or  inspection  as  may  be  adopted 
in  connection  with  reduction  of  armaments  or  otherwise.” 

Mr.  Stevenson  observed  that  he  thought  that  linking  the  question 
in  this  way  was  going  to  get  us  into  a  long  discussion.  He  said  it 
seemed  to  him  that  Senator  Connally  should  say  repeatedly  that  the 
United  States  insists  on  the  principle  of  verification.  However,  this 
was  a  one-shot  job  to  get  the  figures  on  the  location  of  troops  and 
close  the  matter  there.  He  was  sure  that  if  verification  were  insisted 
upon  there  would  be  no  action  taken.  He  pointed  out  that  this  was 
not  a  continuing  matter  of  verification  or  reporting  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis.  Such  reports  would  be  provided  under  general 
disarmament  machinery. 

Senator  Vandenberg  observed  this  was  essentially  a  questionnaire. 
He  continued  that  it  was  fantastic  to  think  that  the  verification  could 
be  handled  by  the  procedure  set  up  under  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
British  draft.  However,  he  thought  that  the  discussion  could  be  most 
profitably  resumed  on  the  following  day.31 


501.BB/ 11-2646 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 
(Hiss)  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

[Washington,]  November  26, 1946. 

Mr.  Ross  informed  me  today  by  telephone  that  this  morning  the 
Secretary  spoke  both  to  Senator  Connally  and  to  Mr.  Bevin  to  the 
effect  that  he  is  strongly  opposed  to  any  resolution  on  the  disposition 
of  troops  containing  an  inspection  provision.  This  apparently  settles 
our  position  on  this  point  clearly.  (It  will  be  recalled  that  Senator 

31  The  record  of  decisions  of  this  meeting  indicates  that  the  following  decisions 
were  taken : 

“1.  Resolution  on  Armed  Forces 

The  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  reported  that  the  United  States 
should  not  agree  to  the  British  proposal  for  verification  in  connection  with  the 
furnishing  of  information  on  armed  forces.  The  Delegation  decision  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  day,  November  25,  on  this  question  was  then  reaffirmed. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Delegation  should  move  at  the  appropriate  time  for 
the  substitution  of  paragraph  B  of  the  draft  US  resolution  (US/A/C.1/69  Rev.  a) 
for  the  final  paragraph  of  the  British  resolution,  with  a  change  of  the  date  No¬ 
vember  1  to  December  15.” 

For  text  of  US/A/C.1/72  (Rev.  a),  see  p.  1050. 
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Connally  in  his  statement  of  yesterday  on  this  subject  did  not  make 
clear  our  opposition  to  such  provision  being  in  the  resolution  relating 
to  troops.  His  emphasis,  instead,  was  upon  the  importance  we  attach 
to  safeguards,  including  inspection,  in  regard  to  disarmament.)  Mr. 
Ross  said  that  both  the  Chinese  and  French  Delegations  are  also  op¬ 
posed  to  inspection  in  connection  with  reporting  on  troop  dispositions. 

Molotov  today  stated  in  Committee  I  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  prepared 
to  report  on  troops  at  home  only  in  connection  with  the  consideration 
of  disarmament.  He  said  that  if  such  troops  are  to  be  reported  upon 
then  their  armament,  mentioning  in  particular  jet-propelled  planes 
and  atomic  bombs,  should  also  be  reported.  He  also  indicated  that  the 
Soviets  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  question  of  inspection  in  con¬ 
nection  with  disarmament.  At  that  time,  he  said,  they  will  have  spe¬ 
cific  proposals  to  make  with  respect  to  inspection.32 


USUN  Files 

Draft  Resolution  on  Disarmament  Prepared  by  the  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 33 

top  secret  [New  York,]  November  26, 1946. 

4th  Draft 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY: 

With  a  view  to  strengthening  peace  and  international  security  in 
conformity  with  the  aims  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations* 
(Preamble,  Chapter  I  of  the  Charter)  ; 

32  The  reference  is  to  Molotov’s  statement  at  the  28th  Meeting  of  the  1st  Com¬ 
mittee,  November  26,  11  a.  m. ;  for  the  record  of  that  meeting,  see  GA(I/2),  First 
Committee,  pp.  151-158.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting,  Senator  Connally  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  United  Kingdom  resolution  (p.  1050)  which  eliminated  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  verification  of  information.  Molotov  then  submitted  an  additional 
Soviet  proposal  which  was  subsequently  resubmitted  in  connection  with  dis¬ 
armament  ;  it  read  as  follows :  “The  General  Assembly  deems  it  necessary  that 
all  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  should  submit  information  regarding 
armed  forces  and  armaments  in  their  own  territory,  this  information  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  when  the  Security  Council  will  consider  the  proposals  for  general  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments.” 

“The  first  draft  of  this  resolution,  November  17,  and  subsequent  drafts,  are 
similar  in  configuration  to  the  present  paper,  emphasizing  the  advisability  of 
creating  a  United  Nations  Permanent  Disarmament  Commission.  The  third  draft, 
November  21,  was  transmitted  for  comment  to  Ferdinand  Eberstadt  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  November  25,  Eberstadt’s 
reply  of  November  29  suggested  certain  changes  in  the  language  of  the  portions 
of  the  resolution  directly  related  to  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy. 
It  did  not  comment  on  the  advisability  of  actually  presenting  the  resolution  to 
the  General  Assembly.  (USUN  Files) 

The  source  text  of  the  present  document  bears  a  marginal  notation  indicating 
that  the  original  copy  of  the  4th  draft  was  transmitted  to  Secretary  Byrnes  on 
November  26  to  be  forwarded  by  him  to  the  President  and  thence  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  comment. 

*This  language  is  quoted  from  the  text  of  the  Soviet  Resolution.  [Footnote 
in  the  source  text] 
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With  a  view  to  determining  the  principles  governing  disarmament 
and  the  regulation  of  armaments,  and  recognizing  its  responsibility 
for  making  recommendations  with  regard  to  such  principles  to  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  or  to  the  Security  Council  or  both 
(Article  11,  paragraph  1)  ; 

In  order  to  promote  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security  with  the  least  diversion  for  armaments  of 
the  world’s  human  and  economic  resources,  and  recognizing  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Security  Council  for  formulating  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  plans  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  establishment  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  regulation  of  armaments  (Article  26)  ; 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  a  general  reduction  of  armaments,! 
thereby  progressively  removing  the  means  of  conducting  aggressive 
warfare ; 

Recognizing  that  the  provision  of  peace  forces  by  the  special  agree¬ 
ments  called  for  by  Article  43  of  the  Charter  should  be  considered  in 
close  relationship  to  the  question  of  the  general  reduction  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  armaments,  and  that  the  ultimate  objective  of  disarmament 
should  be  the  reduction  of  armaments  to  the  level  of  these  peace  forces, 
together  with  the  forces  necessary  to  maintain  domestic  order  and 
tranquility  under  law ; 

Recognizing  that  the  provision  of  information  concerning  the  armed 
forces  of  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,, 
should  be  considered  in  close  relationship  to  the  question  of  the  general 
reduction  and  regulation  of  armaments  and  disarmament,  as  well  as 
to  the  provision  of  peace  forces  under  Article  43 ; 

Recognizing  that  progress  toward  the  general  reduction  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  armaments  and  disarmament  depends  upon  the  accomplishment 
as  a  first  step  of  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Resolution  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  General  Assembly  at  the  first  part  of  its  first  ses¬ 
sion  at  London,  January  24,  1946,  which  established  a  Commission, 
known  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  “to  deal  with  the  problems 
raised  by  the  discovery  of  atomic  energy  and  other  related  matters”, 
and  which  set  forth  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission ; 

calls  upon  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  proceed  with  the 
utmost  dispatch  to  complete  its  task  of  formulating,  in  the  spirit  of 
unanimity  contemplated  in  the  Charter,  specific  proposals  for  the  inter¬ 
national  control  of  the  production  of  fissionable  materials  and  of  the 
production  and  use  of  atomic  energy,  including  effective  safeguards  by 
way  of  inspection  and  other  means  at  all  stages  of  production  and  use 
to  protect  complying  States  against  the  hazards  of  violations  and 
evasions,  to  ensure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  to  pro- 

tThis  language  is  quoted  from  the  text  of  the  Soviet  Resolution.  [Footnote  in 
the  source  text.] 
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hibit  the  production  and  employment  of  weapons  based  on  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  the  purpose  of  mass  destruction ;  f  f 
affirms  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  general  reduction 
and  regulation  of  armaments  and  disarmament  must  be  progressive, 
international  and  multilateral  in  character  and  not  unilateral  on  the 
part  of  any  Member  of  the  United  Nations ; 

affirms  the  fundamental  principle  that  effective  safeguards  by 
way  of  inspection  and  other  means  to  protect  complying  States  against 
the  hazards  of  violation  and  evasion  are  essential  to  the  general  reduc¬ 
tion  and  regulation  of  armaments  and  disarmament ; 

resolves,  under  the  authority  conferred  by  Article  22  of  the 
Charter,  to  establish  as  a  subsidiary  organ  of  the  General  Assembly  a 
Permanent  Disarmament  Commission,  the  composition  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission,  its  functions  and  responsibilities,  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  other  organs  and  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
procedures  to  be  as  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

1.  C omposition  and  Organization.  The  Commission  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  one  Representative  of  each  of  those  States  represented  on  the 
Security  Council,  and  of  four  additional  Members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.!  The  four  additional  Members  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of 
two  years.  Each  member  on  the  Commission  may  have  such  assistance 
as  he  may  desire.  The  Commission  shall  be  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to 
function  continuously  and  each  member  of  the  Commission  shall  for 
this  purpose  be  represented  at  all  times  at  the  seat  of  the  organization. 
The  Commission  may  establish  subsidiary  organs  as  it  deems  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

2.  Functions  and  Responsibilities.  The  functions  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Commission,  being  directed  toward  the  general  reduction  and 
regulation  of  armaments  and  disarmament,  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  To  pi'ovide  a  coordinating  center  for  the  activities  of  all  United 


tfThe  last  phrase  is  quoted  from  the  title  of  the  Soviet  draft  convention 

introduced  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on . 1SM6.  [Footnote 

in  the  source  text.] 

§  N.B.  This  would  be  a  Commission  of  fifteen  members.  The  additional  four 
members  are  added  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  diluting  somewhat  the  relative 
weight  of  the  five  permanent  members  who  would  thus  have  one-third  of  the 
voting  strength  but  would  of  course  be  permanent  members  of  the  Commission, 
and  of  giving  broader  representation  to  other  Assembly  Members  in  view  of  the 
Assembly’s  responsibilities  in  disarmament  matters.  By  providing  a  more  broadly 
representative  Commission  of  fifteen  members  the  political  handicap  of  a  possible 
Soviet  veto  in  the  Security  Council  of  recommendations  made  to  the  Council  by 
the  Commission  would  be  watered  down,  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Com¬ 
mission's  work.  The  interests  of  the  United  States  would  be  protected  by  our 
own  veto  power  in  the  Security  Council,  should  the  occasion  to  use  it  arise.  The 
non-permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Council  would  rotate  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion  as  a  result  of  the  system  of  election  to  the  Council.  A  similar  electoral  sys¬ 
tem  is  provided  in  the  case  of  the  additional  four  members  of  the  Commission. 
[Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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Nations  organs  and  agencies  concerned  with  the  general  reduction  and 
regulation  of  armaments,  disarmament  and  related  matters. 

(b)  To  consider  all  matters  relating  to  the  general  reduction  and 
regulation  of  armaments  and  disarmament;  to  prepare  studies  and 
reports  and  to  formulate  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  or 
to  the  Security  Council,  or  to  both  with  regard  to  such  matters ;  and 
to  make  an  annual  report  jointly  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  the 
Security  Council  on  its  progress. 

(c)  To  advise  the  General  Assembly  with  regard  to  the  principles 
governing  disarmament  and  the  regulation  of  armaments  (Article  11, 
paragraph  1)  and  related  matters  and  in  carrying  out  this  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  make  such  special  reports  and  recommendations  to  the  Assembly 
as  it  deems  appropriate  or  as  the  Assembly  may  request. 

(d)  To  fo'imiulate  for  submission  to  and  consideration  by  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  plans  to  be  submitted  to  the  Members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  for  the  regulation  of  armaments 
(Article  25)  and  in  carrying  out  this  responsibility  to  make  such  spe¬ 
cial  reports  and  recommendations  to  the  Security  Council  as  it  deems 
appropriate  or  as  the  Council  may  request. 

(e)  To  'provide  such  advice  and  assistance  as  may  be  requested  by 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  with  regard  to  the  relationship 
between  plans  for  the  demilitarization  and  permanent  disarmament  of 
ex-enemy  countries,  in  particular  Germany  and  Japan,  and  plans  for 
the  general  reduction  and  regulation  of  armaments  and  disarmament. 

(f)  To  maintain ,  following  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive 
system  for  the  general  reduction  and  regulation  of  armaments  and 
disarmament,  constant  surveillance  over  the  effectiveness  of  the  system, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  effectiveness  of  safeguards  by  way  of 
inspection  and  other  means  to  protect  complying  States  against  the 
hazards  of  violations  and  evasions,  to  report  annually  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  to  the  Security  Council  jointly  on  the  progress  of  the 
system  and  to  submit  special  reports  as  it  deems  appropriate  or  as  may 
be  requested  by  the  General  Assembly  or  by  the  Security  Council,  and 
to  make  recommendations  as  it  deems  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
changing  circumstances  to  the  General  Assembly,  or  to  the  Security 
Council,  or  to  both  with  regard  to  any  matter  within  its  field  of 
responsibility. 

(g)  To  bring  immediately  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council, 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Members  any  situation  it  considers  to 
be  a  violation  or  an  evasion  of  the  terms  of  the  system  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  general  reduction  and  regulation  of  armaments  and 
disarmament,  together  with  its  recommendations  in  regard  to  such 
situation. 
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3.  Relationships  with  other  organs  and.  agencies  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  its  relationships  with  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council  as  set  forth  above,  the  relationships  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  with  other  organs  and  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
be  as  outlined  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

(a)  Military  Staff  Committee.  The  Military  Staff  Committee,  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  responsibilities  as  set  forth  in  Article  47,  paragraph  1, 
and  other  Articles  of  the  Charter,  may,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Commission,  advise  and  assist  the  Commission  in  any  or  all  aspects 
of  its  work. 

(b)  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
the  Permanent  Disarmament  Commission,  having  in  mind  the  primary 
and  urgent  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion,  shall  avoid  any  action  which  might  infringe  upon  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  impede  or  delay  the 
prompt  accomplishment  of  its  task  of  formulating  specific  proposals 
for  the  international  control  with  effective  safeguards  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes  only  and  for  prohibiting  the  production  and 
employment  of  weapons  based  on  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  the 
purpose  of  mass  destruction.  The  two  Commissions  shall  work  in  close 
cooperation  and  whatever  reports  and  recommendations  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  may  submit  to  the  Security  Council  under  the 
Resolution  of  January  24,  1946  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Disarmament  Commission. 

(c)  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  shall,  under  Article  66  of  the  Charter  and  upon  the  request  of 
the  Commission,  prepare  studies  and  reports  and  advise  and  assist 
the  Commission  with  regard  to  expenditures  for  armaments  and  the 
costs  of  armaments  in  terms  of  the  world’s  human  and  economic  re¬ 
sources  and  the  relationship  between  the  general  reduction  and  regu¬ 
lation  of  armaments  and  disarmament  and  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  Article  55  and  elsewhere  in  the  Charter. 

(d)  Secretariat.  The  Secretary  General  shall  serve  as  Secretary 
General  of  the  Commission  with  the  right  to  participate  fully  in  the 
discussions  and  deliberations  of  the  Commission  but  without  the  right 
to  vote.  The  Secretary  General  shall  provide  all  necessary  staff  and 
facilities  to  carry  on  effectively  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  shall 
defray  all  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission  from  the  Budget 
of  the  Organization. 

4.  Procedures.  The  Commission  shall  adopt  its  own  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  being  guided  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable  by  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  General  Assembly  ; 
provided  that  decisions  of  the  Commission  on  procedural  matters  shall 
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be  by  simple  majority  vote  and  that  decisions  on  all  other  matters  shall 
be  by  two-thirds  majority  vote. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY: 

calls  upon  the  Government  of  all  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  give  to  the  Permanent  Disarmament  Commission  all  the 
assistance  necessary  to  enable  it  to  discharge  its  responsibilities  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  this  task,  the  achievement  of  which  lies  within  the  scope  of 
the  mission  of  the  United  Nations  to  establish  an  enduring  peace  and 
maintain  international  security.  This  task  is  also  in  the  interest  of 
the  peoples  who  would  be  released  from  the  heavy  economic  burden 
caused  by  excessive  expenditures  on  armaments  which  do  not  corre¬ 
spond  to  peaceful  post-war  conditions.  [| 


IO  Files  :  US/A/C.1/80 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  Charles  W.  Tost  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

secret  [New  York,]  November  27,  1946. 

Subject :  French  Attitude  on  the  Troop  Case 

Participants :  Mr.  Lawford,  of  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation 
Mr.  Dejean,  of  the  French  Delegation  34 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Yost 

Separate  conversations  were  held  with  Mr.  Lawford,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Delegation,  and  Mr.  Dejean,  of  the  French  Delegation,  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  Lawford  said  that  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  had  had  a  long 
session  with  Mr.  Parodi,  of  the  French  Delegation,  last  night  at  which 
Sir  Alexander  had  taken  him  to  task  for  the  uncooperative  French 
attitude  on  the  troop  case.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Parodi  was  adamant  in 
refusing  to  support  the  principle  of  reporting  on  forces  at  home  and 
that  he  was  even  considering  presenting  a  resolution  urging  the  early 
withdrawal  of  armed  forces  now  on  the  territories  of  other  United 
Nations.  Sir  Alexander  had  been  able  to  persuade  Mr.  Parodi  to  drop 
this  latter  project.  The  British  feel  that  the  French  Delegation  has 
had  recent  instructions  from  Paris  obliging  them  to  support  the 
Russians  on  this  whole  question. 

A  little  later  I  discussed  this  same  matter  with  Mr.  Dejean.  Mr. 
Dejean  insisted  that  the  question  of  forces  at  home  is  properly  a  part 
of  the  problem  of  reduction  of  armaments  and  should  not  be  con- 

11  This  paragraph  is  very  close  to  a  direct  quote  from  the  last  paragraph  of 
Molotov’s  disarmament  proposal.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

34  Maurice  Dejean,  Alternate  French  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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sidered  in  connection  with  armed  forces  abroad  which  is  after  all, 
whatever  may  be  said,  basically  a  political  issue.  He  said  that  there 
might  be,  of  course,  some  cases  in  which  the  Security  Council  should 
have  information  about  forces  on  home  territories  in  connection  with 
action  it  might  wish  to  take  concerning  forces  on  foreign  territories. 
He  said  that,  for  example,  if  the  Security  Council  should  be  consider¬ 
ing  the  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  Greece,  it 
might  wish  to  ask  the  Yugoslav  Government  for  information  with 
regard  to  Yugoslav  troops  in  Yugoslavia.  In  order  to  provide  for  cases 
of  this  kind  the  French  Delegation  believed  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  amend  the  resolution  on  armed  forces  now  before  Committee  1  to 
authorize  the  Security  Council  to  take  action  of  the  sort  he  had  just 
described.  He  handed  me  the  text  quoted  below  of  a  paragraph  on  this 
subject  but  indicated  that  the  French  Delegation  did  not  itself  propose 
to  introduce  this  paragraph  as  an  amendment  at  this  time. 

“If  the  Security  Council  decides  that,  in  addition  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  prescribed  in  the  three  preceding  paragraphs,  information  should 
be  obtained  concerning  troops  stationed  on  their  own  national  terri¬ 
tory,  it  will  request  the  presentation  of  this  information  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  concerned  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  case  of  the 
information  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.” 


501. BB  Summaries/11-2746  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 


New  York,  November  27, 1946 — 8  : 10  p.  m. 

[via  Courier] 

Daily  Plain  Summary 
865.  Committee  l  ( 29th  Meeting)*5 

With  eight  roll-call  votes  in  a  five-and-a-half  hour  meeting  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  the  Committee  adopted  the  U.K.  amendments  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
troop  proposal,  providing  for  a  report  to  the  SC  by  all  UN  members 
of  troops  and  military  type  organizations  on  foreign  territories  and 
uniformed  personnel  at  home.  The  U.S.  amendment  was  adopted  25- 
19,  calling  for  the  report  of  January  1  of  the  situation  as  of  December 
15,  and  eliminating  the  need  for  verification.36 


35  For  the  Record  of  this  Meeting,  see  GA  (1/2).  First  Committee,  pp.  15S-177. 

86  The  original  Soviet  proposal  is  printed  in  telegram  S31,  November  21,  from 
New  York,  p.  1030.  The  resolution  as  amended  by  the  United  Kingdom  is  printed  in 
US/A/C.l/72(Rev.a),  November  25,  p.  1050.  For  text  submitted  in  the  Report  of 
the  First  Committee  on  the  Presence  of  Armed  Forces  of  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  on  Non-enemy  Territories,  see  GA(I/2),  Plenary,  pp.  1504-1505  (Annex 
49).  That  text  consisted  of  the  resolution  adopted  here,  differing  slightly  as  to 
wording  and  couched  in  the  form  of  a  General  Assembly  draft  resolution.  With 
respect  to  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  resolution,  see  telegram 
962,  December  13,  from  New  York.  p.  1099. 
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The  Committee  decided  2K18  not  to  consider  a  U.S.S.R.  amend¬ 
ment  t  o  the  U.K.  text  which  would  have  required  a  report  at  the  same 
time  on  armaments  on  home  territories.37  By  the  same  vote,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  refused  to  consider  this  as  a  separate  U.S.S.R.  amendment.  A 
Soviet  amendment  which  would  have  delayed  the  report  on  home 
troops  until  SC  consideration  of  disarmament  was  rejected  31-10. 
An  amendment  introduced  by  Fawzi  (Egypt)  calling  for  a  GA  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  withdrawal  of  troops  where  they  are  stationed  on 
foreign  territory  without  conformity  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Charter 38  was  warmly  supported  by  Molotov.  When  Noel-Baker 
(U.K.)  and  Senator  Connally  asked  for  more  time  to  consider  the 
amendment,  the  Committee  decided  29-13  to  defer  consideration. 
Chairman  Manuilsky  (Ukraine)  announced  the  Egyptian  amendment 
would  be  considered  at  10 :  30  a.  m.  November  28,  as  well  as  the  U.K.- 
U.S.S.R.  resolution  as  a  whole  and  the  Argentine  resolution.39 

[Here  follow  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  meeting  and  accounts 
of  the  November  27  proceedings  of  other  United  Nations  bodies.] 


501.BB/U-2S46  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

New  York,  November  28, 1946 — 6  p.  m. 

[Received  6 :  37  p.  m.] 

871.  Following  is  text  of  Soviet  proposal  referred  to  by  Molotov  at 
end  his  speech  Committee  1  today : 40 

“To  supplement  the  proposal  of  the  USSR  delegation  regarding 
the  general  reduction  of  armaments  of  October  29,  1946  41  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph : 

To  ensure  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  reduction  of  armaments 
and  prohibition  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  military  purposes 
there  shall  be  established  within  the  framework  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  who  bear  the  main  responsibility  for  international  peace  and  secu¬ 
rity,  international  control  operating  on  the  basis  of  a  special 
provision  which  should  provide  for  the  establishment  of  special  organs 
of  inspection  for  which  purpose  there  shall  be  formed : 


37  For  text,  see  footnote  33,  p.  1061. 

38  For  text,  see  GA(I/2) ,  First  Committee,  p.  160.  Hiss  stated  the  following  in  a 
memorandum  to  Mr.  Acheson,  November  27,  in  regard  to  a  telephone  conversation 
with  Ross  concerning  the  Egyptian  amendment :  “Mr.  Ross  and  I  were  in  com¬ 
plete  agreement  that  for  obvious  reasons  the  Delegation  will  oppose  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  its  present  form.  It  obviously  makes  no  sense  in  its  present  form  as  the 
Charter  simply  does  not  cover  the  question  and  any  such  action  by  the  Assembly 
would  only  lead  to  complete  confusion  and  recrimination.”  (501.BB/11-2746) 

'"’For  text  of  the  Argentine  resolution,  see  GA(I/2),  First  Committee,  p.  333 
(Annex  8&). 

40  30th  Meeting. 

41  For  text  of  the  Soviet  proposal  of  October  29,  see  the  bracketed  note,  p.  972. 
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(a)  A  commission  for  the  control  of  the  execution  of  the  decision 
regarding  the  reduction  of  armaments. 

(b)  A  commission  for  the  control  of  the  execution  of  the  decision 
regarding  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  military 
purposes. 

Austin 


SPA  Files 

Memorandum  by  M r.  John  (J .  Row,  Adviser ,  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  General  Assembly,  to  Senator  Austin  42 

secret  |  New  York,]  November  29,  1946. 

The  situation  on  disarmament  in  Committee  1  when  it  adjourned  at 
about  two  o’clock  is  as  follows : 43 

Molotov  was  not  present;  Vyshinsky  represented  the  Soviet  Union. 
Senator  Connally  had  made  the  speech  we  prepared  last  night  and 
discussed  with  him  before  lie  left  for  Lake  Success. 

Following  Senator  Oonnally’s  speech  'Shawcross,  the  British  At¬ 
torney  General,44  asked  Vyshinsky  four  questions  which  he  said  he 
would  like  to  have  answered  tomorrow.  These  questions  were: 

1.  The  United  Kingdom  Government  assumes  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  no  intention  by  its  proposals  to  replace  or  sidetrack  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  He  asked  Mr.  Vyshinsky  to  reaffirm  the  Soviet 
Government’s  support  of  the  Commission. 

2.  He  asked  Vyshinsky  whether  the  Soviet  Government  advocates 
the  prompt  establishment  of  an  effective  system  of  control.  He  ap¬ 
parently  did  not  relate  this  question  to  atomic  energy  or  any  other 
particular  phase  of  disarmament. 

3.  Assuming  that  atomic  energy  would  be  controlled  by  a  separate 
agency,  he  asked  Vyshinsky  whether  the  Soviet  Government  advocates 
that  the  Security  Council  under  the  unanimity  rule  (veto)  should  con¬ 
trol  all  other  weapons. 

4.  After  stating  that  the  Canadian  and  Australian  Governments 
had  put  forward  proposals  which  were  somewhat  more  detailed  than 
the  Soviet  proposals,  lie  asked  Vyshinsky  whether  the  Soviet  Govern- 

42  The  source  text  accompanied  the  following  handwritten  covering  note  : 

“11/29.  Dear  Alger  [Hiss]  :  Copies  of  attached  were  supposed  to  go  down  to 
you  and  Dean  [Acheson]  tonight  hut  I’m  not  sure  and  am  sending  this  as  pre¬ 
caution.  Will  you  see  that  Dean  sees  if  he  didn’t  get  his  copy.  Austin  talked  to 
Sec.  at  length  tonight — not  much  on  attached — but  Austin  is  sending  original  to 
Sec.  1st  thing  in  morning.  This  is  very  rough  dictation  in  course  of  busy  after¬ 
noon.  Yours,  Jack  [Ross].” 

A  copy  was  also  sent  to  Mr.  Cohen. 

"For  the  record  of  the  31st  Meeting  of  the  1st  Committee,  November  29,  see 
GA(I/2),  First  Committee,  pp.  185-199. 

**  Sir  Hartley  Shawcross,  British  Representative  at  the  General  Assembly. 
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ment  sees  any  difference  in  principle  among  these  three  proposals.  If 
no  difference  in  principle  is  seen,  would  the  Soviet  Government  agree 
to  setting  up  tomorrow  a  drafting  subcommittee  which  could  boil  down 
the  three  proposals  into  one  which  might  then  be  unanimously  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Committee  1  ? 

5.  Vyshinsky  spoke  somewhat  later  on  to  the  effect  that  (a)  the 
Soviet  Union  is  in  favor  of  complete  disarmament  involving  all  weap¬ 
ons  in  every  country ;  (6)  Mr.  Molotov  has  made  abundantly  clear  the 
Soviet  position  in  favor  of  controls;  (c)  disarmament  must  come  first 
before  security;  ( d )  the  Australian  and  Canadian  paragraphs  relating 
to  atomic  energy  were  not  as  good  as  the  original  Russian  paragraph 
on  this  subject.  (The  Australian-Canadian  paragraphs  are  close  to 
our  own  views;  the  Russian  paragraph  is,  of  course,  based  on  their 
position  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.) 

6.  Vyshinsky  indicated  that  a  revision  of  the  Soviet  resolution 
incorporating  the  new  paragraph  proposed  by  Molotov  yesterday,  and 
bringing  back  into  the  picture  the  Molotov  proposal  of  several  days 
ago  linking  the  reporting  on  troops  at  home  to  reporting  on  arma¬ 
ments,  was  being  circulated  and  would  be  distributed  later  today. 
Vyshinsky  raised  no  objection  to  the  British  proposal  of  a 
subcommittee. 

7.  Subsequently  Shawcross  probed  into  the  Soviet  position  on  the 
veto  saying  that  Vyshinsky  had  not  answered  his  question  on  this 
subject  and  that  it  looked  as  though  the  Soviet  Union  was  trying  to 
interpose  the  Security  Council  between  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  and  any  system  of  international  control.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  prospect  of  disarmament  would  not  be  broken  down  by  any 
misuse  of  the  unanimity  rule. 

8.  Vyshinsky,  replying  to  Shawcross,  said  that  everyone  knew  where 
the  Soviet  Union  stood  on  the  unanimity  rule  and  that  it  would  be  a  bad 
omen  if  the  abolition  of  the  veto  should  be  considered  a  condition 
precedent  to  accomplishment  in  the  disarmament  field. 

9.  Meanwhile  some  of  the  British  advisers  had  sounded  out  our 
people  indicating  that  the  Canadian  resolution  might  be  acceptable 
to  them  and  asking  whether  we  can  support  it. 

10.  Since  then  I  understand  that  the  Canadians  and  Australians 
have  gotten  together  and  agreed  on  a  consolidated  text  which  we 
should  have  available  later  this  evening.45 

The  situation  we  will  be  in  at  10  :  30  tomorrow  morning  is  as  follows ; 

1.  The  only  real  difference  between  the  Australian  and  Canadian 

45  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary-General,  November  29,  the  Canadian  Delegation 
submitted  a  revision  of  the  Soviet  draft  which  combined  the  earlier  Canadian 
and  Australian  proposals;  for  text  of  the  letter,  see  GA(I/2),  First  Committee, 
p.  340. 
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proposals,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Soviet  proposals  on  the  other,  is 
with  regard  to  atomic  energy.  It  is  clear  to  me,  however,  that  the 
Russians  could  readily  accept,  aside  from  details,  the  Australian- 
Canadian  formulation  in  this  regard  without  weakening  to  any  sub¬ 
stantial  degree  what,  I  am  sure,  is  their  simple  objective  of  getting 
atomic  energy,  general  disarmament,  reporting  on  troops,  the  Article 
43  agreements,  and  related  matters  all  jumbled  together  into  the 
Security  Council  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

2.  I  doubt  whether  Vyshinsky  is  likely  to  raise  any  strong  objection 
tomorrow  to  the  appointment  of  a  subcommittee. 

3.  If  we  raise  no  objection  to  those  proposals  tomorrow  our  failure 
to  do  so  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  agreement  in  principle  to 
their  content. 

4.  The  principal  question  w'e  have  to  decide  before  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing,  therefore,  is  whether  we  do  have  any  objections  to  those  proposals. 
If  so,  Senator  Connally  would  presumably  state  them  in  Committee 
tomorrow  morning.46 

5.  Having  stated  any  objections  we  may  have,  the  next  question  we 
must  consider  is  whether  we  will  have  any  alternative  to  propose,  if 
not  tomorrow  then  at  an  early  date. 

It  is  my  strong  personal  view  that  these  resolutions  contain  a  number 
of  objectionable  features  as  set  forth  below  : 

1.  First  of  all,  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Soviet  proposal  which 
reads,  “The  implementing  of  the  decision  concerning  the  reduction  of 
armaments  should  include  as  a  primary  objective  the  prohibition  to 
produce  and  use  atomic  energy  for  military  purposes”  is  objectionable 
on  two  counts:  (a)  it  links  too  closely  together  the  general  reduction 
of  armaments  and  atomic  energy  and  thereby  weakens  the  focus  we 
want  to  maintain  on  the  latter ;  (b)  it  is  based  upon  the  Soviet  position 
in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  emphasizes  the  prohibition 
of  atomic  weapons  rather  than  the  necessity  of  international  control 
with  effective  safeguards  which  is  the  United  States  position.  The 
Canadian-Australian  formulation  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  “urges  the  expeditious  fulfillment 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  its  task”  under  its  terms  of 
reference,  would  be  more  acceptable  to  us. 

2.  All  three  resolutions  in  one  form  or  another  would  have  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  recommend  that  the  Security  Council  take  action  in  this 
matter.  The  Soviet  paragraph  incorporating  this  recommendation  is 
the  most  objectionable,  not  only  because  it  is  incomplete  but  because 

48  Although  the  32nd  Meeting  of  the  First  Committee,  November  30,  was  devoted 
to  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  armaments,  neither  the  United  States  nor 
Soviet  representative  was  called  upon  to  speak.  The  33rd  Meeting,  December  1, 
concerned  itself  with  another  subject. 
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it  would  have  the  effect  of  referring  to  the  Security  Council  for  im¬ 
plementation  both  atomic  energy  and  the  general  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments.  It  seems  clear  that  Vyshinsky  evaded  this  issue  under 
questioning  by  Shawcross  today.  The  Canadian- Australian  formula  is 
an  improvement  over  the  Soviet  formula  because,  having  in  a  separate 
paragraph  emphasized  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  recommendation  to  the  Security  Council  would  be  limited  to  the 
general  reduction  of  armaments.  Beyond  this,  however,  there  are-  a 
number  of  objections  to  the  reference  of  even  the  general  reduction  of 
armaments  to  the  Security  Council  at  this  time  as  set  forth  below : 

(a).  The  most  serious  objection  is  that  despite  all  the  efforts  we 
have  been  making  to  keep  the  related  questions  of  atomic  energy  and 
general  disarmament  in  separate  channels  the  reference  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the.  general  disarmament  question  to  the  Security  Council  at  this 
time  would  throw  the  two  subjects  immediately  together  since  we  are 
making  every  effort  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  get  a  vote 
in  the  Commission  referring  our  specific  proposals  to  the  Security 
Council  before  the  end  of  the  year.  That  is,  the  reference  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  specific  proposals  on  atomic  energy 
would  arrive  in  the  Security  Council  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
recommendation  from  the  Assembly  that  the  Security  Council  take 
up  the  general  reduction  of  armaments.  Once  brought  together  in  this 
way  in  the  Security  Council,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  keep 
them  separated  so  that  we  could  keep  the  emphasis  on  the  atomic 
energy  proposals.  In  the  course  of  a  telephone  conversation  just  now 
with  Mr.  Eberstadt,  who  called  me  on  another  matter,  I  asked  his 
reaction  to  this  point  and  he  agreed  with  my  analysis. 

(h).  As  a  result  of  Molotov’s  initiative  in  the  Assembly  on  Oc¬ 
tober  29,  the  world  has  been  led  to  expect  some  progress  in  the  general 
disarmament,  field.  Because  of  the  veto  power  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  in  a  position  to  block  any  progress  in  this  field  except  on  their  own 
terms  from  the  outset  and  at.  every  step  of  the  way. 

(c) .  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  respond  to  the  strong  pres¬ 
sures  which  have  built  up  to  do  something  about  general  dis¬ 
armament,  without,  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  progress  of  our 
atomic  energy  program  if  we  can  deflect  the.  general  disarmament 
question  away  from  the  Security  Council  and  into  another  channel. 

(d) .  The  Canadian- Austral i an  proposal  speaks  of  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee.  However  competent  in 
their  highly  specialized  field,  the  members  of  the  Military  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee  may  be,  we  are  here  dealing  with  matters  of  the  highest  political 
importance ;  the  professional  and  technical  details  of  tonnages  and  the 
like,  while  important,  are  of  a  distinctly  subordinate  character.  While 
the  MSC  should  certainly  assist  in  any  program,  they  cannot  fairly 
be  expected  to  do  the  job  that  needs  doing.  Another  suggestion  has 
been  a  subcommittee  of  the  Security  Council  comparable  presumably 
to  the  so-called  Committee  of  Experts  which  has  worked  on  the  veto. 
Again  because  of  the  highly  political  character  of  the  subject  it  is 
not  believed  that  any  such  subcommittee  would  be  effective. 

( e )  .  In  view  of  the  emphasis  which  has  been  placed  on  disarmament 
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as  the  principal  issue  at  this  Assembly,  failure  of  the  Security  Council 
to  accomplish  any  tangible  result  whatever  in  this  field  for  the  reasons 
stated  above  will  further  seriously  damage  the  status  and  reputation 
of  the  Security  Council  which  was  established  as  one  of  the  vital 
organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

3.  The  three  resolutions  also  have  in  common  the  idea  of  establish¬ 
ing  some  bind  of  control  commission.  In  the  case  of  the  Canadian- 
Australian  proposals  such  a  control  commission  would  be  based  upon 
a  general  disarmament  treaty  or  convention.  The  principal  objection 
to  this  proposal  is  that  it  greatly  over-simplifies  one  of  the  key  points 
in  our  policy  which  is  the  necessity  of  effective  safeguards  by  way  of 
inspection  in  application  to  any  phase  of  disarmament.  This  over¬ 
simplification  is  bound  to  confuse  the  already  badly  confused  thinking 
on  this  subject  and  fails  to  take  into  account  that  the  nature  of  safe¬ 
guards  and  of  the  instrumentality  to  apply  them  requires  very  careful 
and  patient  study  and  could  probably  vary  considerably  from  one 
phase  of  disarmament  to  another.  It  is  believed  that  Dean  Acheson 
would  feel  particularly  strongly  about  this  point. 

If  the  foregoing  objections  are  valid,  the  next  question  is  whether 
in  stating  these  objections  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  offer  any  alterna¬ 
tive  approach.  The  only  alternative  which  seems  at  all  feasible  would 
be  the  proposal  of  appropriate  machinery  which  would,  on  the  one 
hand,  deflect  the  general  disarmament  question  away  from  the  work 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Security  Council  but  which 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  provide  a  realistic  opportunity  for  some 
accomplishment  in  the  general  disarmament  field  in  response  to  the 
demand  for  such  accomplishment. 


501.BB/ 11-2946 

Memorandum  hy  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 
{Hiss)  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

[Washington,]  November  29, 1946. 
Subject:  Resolutions  on  Disarmament 
Mr.  Ross  has  told  me  of  his  telephone  conversation  today  with  you 
in  which  the  above  subject  was  discussed  briefly.  In  as  much  as  you 
may  be  called  upon  to  give  opinions  on  this  subject  in  the  course  of 
the  next  day  or  so,  I  am  attaching  hereto  copies  of  the  documents  now 
before  the  Assembly.  They  are  (1)  the  Canadian  amendment  to  the 
Soviet  proposal,  (2)  the  Australian  amendment  to  the  Soviet  pro¬ 
posal,  and  (3)  the  Soviet  proposal  itself.  The  latter  is  at  the  moment 
in  three  parts:  Molotov’s  original  resolution  of  October  29,  the  addi¬ 
tion  he  proposed  on  November  28,  and  the  proposal  with  respect  to 
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troops  and  armaments  at  home  which  the  Soviets  proposed  but  did 
not  press  during  the  debate  on  the  troop  proposals.  They  have  now 
said  that  they  will  incorporate  this  in  their  disarmament  resolution. 
A  consolidated  Soviet  text  is  not  yet  available. 

I  gather  from  Jack  Ross  that  the  feeling  in  New  York  is  that  it  will 
not  be  feasible  simply  to  oppose  any  Assembly  resolution  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  disarmament.  Secondly,  they  are  all  now  much  concerned  about 
the  confusion  which  would  be  created  were  the  disarmament  matter 
to  be  referred  to  the  Security  Council  along  the  lines  of  any  of  the 
pending  resolutions.  They  are  apparently  of  the  opinion  that  as  a 
result  of  these  resolutions  it  would  now  be  too  late  for  us  to  propose 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Security  Council  but  only  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  after  the  Security  Council  had  disposed  of  the  subject  of 
atomic  energy  on  the  basis  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  report. 
The  alternative  they  are  thinking  of  is  apparently  the  creation  of  a 
new  disarmament  commission  similar  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  which  would  in  due  course  report  to  the  Security  Council.  They 
feel  that  this  would  meet  the  pressure  for  action  with  respect  to  dis¬ 
armament  (which  they  apparently  consider  practically  irresistible) 
but  would  prevent  the  whole  matter  being  thrown  into  the  Security 
Council  with  resulting  jeopardy  to  our  position  on  atomic  energy  and 
on  safeguards  generally.  Obviously  any  such  new  commission  could 
not  possibly  report  to  the  Security  Council  before  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission’s  crisis  has  come  and  gone  (or  at  least  been  disposed  of  in 
some  manner). 

I  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Ross  that  they  might  want  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  possibility  of  referring  the  subject  of  disarmament, 
with  safeguards  as  first  priority,  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
itself.  This  might  accomplish  the  objectives  they  are  seeking  in  New 
York  without  the  confusion  likely  to  arise  from  having  two  commis¬ 
sions  working  in  very  closely  related  fields  at  the  same  time. 


501.BB/H-2946 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  New  York,  November  29,  1946 — 12 :  40  a.  m 

[Received  1 :  45  a.  m.] 
877.  In  informal  talks  with  US  and  UK  delegates  Thursday,  Fawzi 
(Egypt)  tentatively  agreed,  without  commitment  on  any  side,  on 
revision  of  his  resolution  47  along  following  lines  : 

47  With  respect  to  the  earlier  Egyptian  proposal,  see  telegram  S65,  November  27, 
from  New  York  (p.  1067)  and  footnote  3S,  p.  106S. 
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“The  General  Assembly  considers  that  according  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  principle  of 
sovereign  equality,  no  state  member  can  station  its  armed  forces  on 
the  territory  of  another  member  except  under  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
freely  negotiated  with  the  latter  member  or  otherwise  with  that  mem¬ 
ber’s  free  consent  in  acordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Charter. 

The  General  Assembly  recommends  that,  except  as  provided  above, 
the  states  members  having  such  armed  forces  stationed  on  the  territory 
of  other  members  withdraw  them  without  delay.” 

Shawcross  informed  member  US  Delegation  that  draft  cleared  with 
London. 

Austin 


501.BB/11— 3046 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

New  York,  November  30, 1946 — 12 :  03  p.  m. 

[Received  12  :  25  p.  m.] 

891.  Mytel  886,  November  29.48  Full  text  Soviet  proposal  concerning 
general  reduction  of  armaments  (A/C.l/87)  follows: 

“1.  With  a  view  to  strengthening  peace  and  international  security 
in  conformity  with  the  aims  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
GA  recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  general  reduction  of  armaments. 

2.  The  implementing  of  the  decision  concerning  the  reduction  of 
armaments  should  include  as  primary  object  the  prohibition  to  produce 
and  use  atomic  energy  for  military  purposes. 

3.  To  ensure  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments  and  prohibition  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  military  pur¬ 
poses,  there  shall  be  established  within  the  framework  of  the  SC,  which 
has  the  primary  responsibility  for  international  peace  and  security, 
international  control  operating  on  the  basis  of  a  special  provision 
which  should  provide  for  the  establishment  of  special  organs  of 
inspection  for  which  purpose  there  shall  be  formed : 

( a )  A  commission  for  the  control  of  the  execution  of  the  decision 
regarding  the  reduction  of  armaments ; 

(b)  A  commission  for  the  control  of  the  execution  of  the  decision 
regarding  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  military 
purposes. 

4.  The  GA  deems  it  necessary  that  all  states  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  should  submit  information  regarding  armed 
forces  and  armaments  in  their  own  territory,  this  information  to  be 

48  Not  printed. 


310-101— ?2- 
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submitted  when  the  Security  Council  will  consider  the  proposals  for 
general  reduction  of  armaments. 

5.  The  GA  recommends  that  the  SC  should  ensure  the  effective 
implementing  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  paragraphs  1,  2,  3  and 
4  above. 

6.  The  GA  appeals  to  the  governments  of  all  the  states  to  give  to  the 
SC  all  the  assistance  necessary  to  enable  it  to  discharge  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  arising  out  of  this  task,  the  achievement  of  which  lies  within 
the  scope  of  its  mission  to  establish  an  enduring  peace  and  maintain 
international  security.  This  task  is  also  in  the  interest  of  the  peoples 
who  would  be  released  from  the  heavy  economic  burden  caused  by  the 
excessive  expenditure  on  armaments  which  do  not  correspond  to 
peaceful  post-war  conditions”. 

Austin 


501. BB/ 12— 146  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

us  urgent  New  York,  December  1,  1946 — 6 :  30  p.  m. 

[Received  8 :  28  p.  m.] 

895.  Following  proposed  resolution  on  disarmament  received  from 
Secretary  and  submitted  to  Committee  I,  November  30 : 49 

“1.  With  a  view  to  strengthening  international  peace  and  security 
in  conformity  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  General  Assembly  recognizes  the  necessity  of  an  early  general 
regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments.  Accordingly,  the  General 
Assembly  recommends  that  the  Security  Council  give  prompt  con¬ 
sideration  to  working  out  the  practical  measures,  according  to  their 
priority,  which  are  essential  to  provide  for  the  general  regulation 
and  reduction  of  armaments  pursuant  to  international  treaties  and 
agreements  and  to  assure  that  such  regulation  and  reduction  will  be 
generally  observed  by  all  participants  and  not  unilaterally  by  only 
some  of  the  participants. 

“2.  The  General  Assembly  recognizes  that  essential  to  the  general 
regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments  is  the  early  establishment  of 
international  control  of  atomic  energy  and  other  modern  technological 

49  For  the  record  of  the  34th  Meeting  of  the  1st  Committee,  December  2,  during 
which  Senator  Connally  formally  introduced  the  United  States  proposal,  see 
GA  (1/2) ,  First  Committee,  pp.  220-225.  Following  Senator  Connally’s  statement, 
Vyshinsky  requested  time  to  study  the  proposal.  At  the  same  meeting,  Parodi, 
the  French  representative,  expressed  the  belief  that  no  fundamental  differences 
existed  between  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  positions  on  disarmament.  The  French  Dele¬ 
gation  subsequently  submitted  a  proposal  in  the  form  of  a  revision  of  the  Soviet 
draft ;  for  text,  see  GA  (1/2) ,  Hid.,  pp.  344-45. 
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discoveries  to  ensure  their  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes.  Accordingly, 
in  order  to  ensure  that  the  general  regulation  and  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments  are  directed  towards  the  major  weapons  of  modern  warfare  and 
not  merely  towards  the  minor  weapons  the  General  Assembly  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  Security  Council  give  first  consideration  to  the  report 
which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  make  to  the  Security 
Council  before  December  31,  1946,  and  facilitate  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  that  commission. 

“3.  The  General  Assembly  further  recognizes  that  essential  to  the 
general  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments  is  the  provision  of 
practical  and  effective  safeguards  by  way  of  inspection  and  other 
means  to  protect  complying  states  against  the  hazards  of  violations 
and  evasions.  Accordingly,  the  General  Assembly  recommends  to  the 
Security  Council  that  it  give  prompt  consideration  to  the  working  out 
of  proposals  to  provide  such  practical  and  effective  safeguards  in 
connection  with  the  control  of  atomic  energy  and  other  limitation  or 
regulation  of  armaments. 

“4.  The  General  Assembly  calls  upon  the  governments  of  all  states 
to  render  every  possible  assistance  to  the  Security  Council  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  order  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
international  peace  and  collective  security,  with  the  least  diversion  for 
armaments  of  the  world’s  human  and  economic  resources.” 

Austin 
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Sir  Hartley  Shawcross  of  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation  to  the 

General  Assembly  to  Senator  Gonnally  of  the  United  States 

Delegation 

[New  York,]  2  December,  1946. 

The  Political  Committee  is  now  faced  with  four  separate  proposals 
on  disarmament.  It  seems  to  me  most  desirable  that  we  should  all  try 
to  evolve  some  concrete  and  constructive  plan  on  which  we  can  secure 
at  least  substantial  agreement,  and  it  may  be  useful,  therefore,  if  I 
indicate  in  a  little  more  detail  than  I  was  able  to  do  in  the  Committee 
how  we  see  the  position. 

It  appears  to  us  that  any  disarmament  proposals  ought  to  be  based 
on  the  following  four  general  principles : 

(1)  The  atomic  side  of  regulation  and  disarmament  must  continue 
to  be  handled  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  Assembly  must 
do  nothing  to  interfere  with  or  discourage  their  work. 

(2)  No  partial  system  of  disarmament  must  be  agreed  to  in  the 
sense  that  we  must  not  get  into  a  position  where,  for  instance,  the 
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manufacture  of  atomic  bombs  is  prohibited,  but  the  manufacture  of 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  e.g.,  rockets,  is  not.  If  we  agree 
to  the  abolition  of  the  atom  bomb  before  we  get  agreement  on  other 
weapons  subsequent  agreement  as  to  these  might  be  vetoed.  Therefore, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  should  complete  its  present  work  and 
put  forward  a  plan  for  control.  When  this  has  been  generally  accepted, 
its  actual  coming  into  force  should  be  suspended  until  a  similar  plan 
(which  would  not  present  anything  like  the  same  difficulties)  has  been 
agreed  for  other  weapons. 

(3)  Any  system  of  disarmament  must  provide  for  an  immediate 
and  effective  system  of  control  and  inspection.  Disclosure  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  armaments  must  not  precede  agreement  on  the  system  of 
control  and  inspection. 

(4)  The  operation  of  the  control  and  inspection  agency  and  the 
extension  of  its  work  to  newly  invented  weapons  must  not  be  subject 
to  the  veto. 

In  the  light  of  these  principles,  I  am  not  altogether  happy  about 
your  present  draft  resolution.50  If  it  goes  any  further  than  the  As¬ 
sembly  has  already  gone  in  these  matters,  it  may  be  thought  that  it 
throws  added  emphasis  both  on  priority  of  regulation  for  the  atomic 
bomb,  and  on  the  position  of  the  Security  Council.  Paragraph  2  ap¬ 
pears  to  give  precedence  to  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons  by  requiring  the  Security  Council  to  give  first  consideration 
to  the  report  which  will  be  made  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion.  Paragraph  3  recommends  the  Security  Council  to  give  prompt 
consideration  to  the  working  out  of  a  control  system  in  regard  to 
atomic  energy.  Might  this  not  possibly  prejudice  the  proposal  which 
may  eventually  come  forward  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Atomic  Development  Authority  ?  It  might 
be  said  hereafter  that  the  Assembly  had,  in  Paragraph  3,  adopted  the 
view  that  the  control  system  in  connection  with  atomic  energy  and 
other  forms  of  armaments  was  to  be  established  within  the  framework 
of  the  Security  Council,  which  is,  of  course,  what  the  Soviet  propose. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  Canadian 
and  Australian  proposals  which  involved  any  interference  with  the 
work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Paragraph  3  of  the  Canadian 
Resolution,  on  the  contrary,  urges  that  the  Commission  should  pro¬ 
ceed  expeditiously  with  its  task.  Paragraph  5  recommends  the  estab¬ 
lishment  (under  a  treaty  to  be  formulated  by  the  Security  Council  in 
accordance  with  Article  26)  of  a  permanent  International  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Control,  with  power  to  make  inspections,  etc.  This  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  suggested  Atomic  Development 
Authority :  indeed,  that  authority  might  itself  be  the  proposed  Com¬ 
mission.  Alternatively,  since  the  problems  of  atomic  control  may  differ 
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from  those  concerning  other  weapons,  it  might  be  better  to  have  two 
permanent  International  bodies,  the  one  dealing  with  atomic  matters, 
the  second  with  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  vital  thing, 
as  I  see  it,  is  that  these  bodies  should  operate  quite  independently  of 
the  veto ;  should  be  able  to  establish  whatever  system  of  control  and 
inspection  which  appeared  appropriate  from  time  to  time,  and  should 
be  able  to  bring  newly  invented  mass  destruction  weapons  under  con¬ 
trol  without  danger  of  a  veto. 

A  further  point  in  the  Canadian  plan  is  that  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons  is  linked  with  that  of  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be  possible  (and  it  is  certainly  desirable 
that  we  should  attempt  it)  to  find  some  solution  which  we  can  all 
support,  and  which  includes  the  best  points  in  the  American,  Canadian 
and  Australian  proposals.  I  particularly  like  the  direction  to  the 
Security  Council  that  they  should  draw  up  a  draft  convention  in  the 
light  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission’s  eventual  report,  for  this  does 
require  action. 

The  Soviet  Resolution  in  its  present  form  includes  a  provision  for 
the  disclosure  of  full  information  about  all  armaments  “this  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  submitted  when  the  Security  Council  will  consider  the  pro¬ 
posals  for  general  reduction  of  armaments.”  This  means,  of  course,  that 
the  information  is  to  be  submitted  before  the  Security  Council  has 
decided  to  do  anything  but  talk.  We  shall  feel  it  necessary  to  oppose 
the  disclosure  of  information  until  a  control  organization  has  been 
established. 

As  you  said  you  are  going  to  discuss  with  your  Delegation  the  way 
in  which  your  proposals  should  be  presented  to  the  Committee,  I  felt 
it  might  be  helpful  if  I  explained  our  present  attitude. 


10  Files  :  US/A/C. 1/86 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Yost,  Adviser, 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

secret  [New  York,]  December  2,  1946. 

In  response  to  a  question  as  to  how  he  felt  the  Assembly  session  is 
going  in  general,  Mr.  Gromyko  replied  that  it  is  too  early  to  say.  He 
declared  that  the  most  important  subject  before  the  General  Assembly 
is  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  that  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether 
effective  action  will  be  taken  on  this  matter.  He  said  that  this  is  a 
question  which  concerns  primarily  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  the  responsibility  rests  with  these  two  countries  to 
take  effective  steps.  He  said  that  he  considered  it  most  important  that 
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these  two  countries  attempt  to  harmonize  their  attitudes  toward  this 
question.  I  replied  that  I  was  certain  that  we  would  be  very  happy  to 
hear  any  suggestions  which  the  Soviet  Delegation  might  have  for 
harmonizing  our  policies  on  this  matter.  Mr.  Gromyko  replied  that 
he  too  would  be  happy  to  hear  any  suggestions  which  the  United  States 
Delegation  might  have  with  this  end  in  view.  He  emphasized  that  he 
did  not  believe  there  is  any  sharp  difference  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  position  as  now  stated.  He  indicated  that  the  Soviet 
Delegation  is  very  carefully  studying  our  proposal. 

Mr.  Gromyko  inquired  whether  the  United  States  saw  any  objection 
to  tying  in  the  machinery  for  the  reduction  and  control  of  armaments 
closely  with  the  Security  Council.  I  replied  that  it  would  seem  logical 
that  any  general  plan  for  the  reduction  and  control  of  armaments 
should  be  drawn  up  by  the  Security  Council,  the  Military  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee  or  some  other  body  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Council 
and  that  adoption  of  the  final  plan  should  be  subject  to  the  unanimity 
principle.  I  added,  however,  that  we  are  concerned  that  whatever 
executive  control  or  inspection  body  may  be  established  by  the  plan 
shall  be  able  to  carry  out  inspections  whenever  and  wherever  it  feels 
necessary  without  being  subject  to  a  veto  of  any  kind.  I  pointed  out 
that  while  we  attach  great  importance  to  this  matter,  there  is  some 
question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  need  be  spelled  out  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  be  adopted  by  the  Assembly  at  this  time. 


501. BB/ 12— 446 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  New  York,  December  4, 1946 — 12 : 36  a.  m. 

[Received  1:11  a.  m.] 

913.  Reference  my  telegram  877,  November  29  and  phone  conversa¬ 
tions  today  with  Dreier  concerning  Department’s  view  that  1st  para¬ 
graph  of  tentative  Egyptian  resolution  on  troops  in  foreign  territories 
should  if  submitted  be  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

“The  General  Assembly  considers  that,  according  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  principle  of 
sovereign  equality,  no  state  member  can  station  its  armed  forces  on  the 
territory  of  another  member,  except  under  the  terms  of  a  treaty  or 
other  agreement  freely  negotiated  with  the  latter  member,  or  with 
that  member’s  free  consent  given  in  some  other  form  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Charter”. 

Sanhoury  51  informed  Villard 52  today  that  instead  of  submitting 
resolution  Egyptians  will  in  connection  with  consideration  of  troops 

61  Abdel  Razak  A.  El-Sanhoury,  Egyptian  Representative  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

52  Henry  S.  Villard,  Adviser,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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census  question  or  disarmament  in  plenary  session  make  statement 
along  lines  of  above  draft.  However,  reference  to  “terms  of  a  treaty 
or  other  agreement”  would  be  omitted. 

Sanhoury  asked  if  United  States  would  make  supporting  statement 
but  indicated  he  would  rather  have  United  States  not  speak  than  to 
make  statement  mentioning  treaties  or  agreements  as  in  text. 

Since  we  understand  Department  attaches  importance  to  reference 
to  terms  of  treaty  or  agreement  in  this  general  context  we  informed 
Egyptians  that  we  would  prefer  not  to  speak  on  subject,  since  our 
statement  would  need  to  include  reference  to  treaties  and  agreements. 
F or  Department's  information  additional  consideration  was  that  such 
statements  if  made  might  evoke  series  of  supporting  statements  in 
plenary  which  Soviet  group  might  exploit  and  use  to  push  through 
resolution  on  subject. 

Egyptians  indicated  that  our  silence  would  be  satisfactory  to  them 
and  that  they  will  make  unilateral  statement. 

United  Kingdom  delegation  will,  however,  support  Egyptian  state¬ 
ment,  making  specific  reference  to  treaty  or  agreement  and  are  cabling 
London  for  clearance  of  text  tonight.63 

Both  Sanhoury  and  Fauzi  [A aivzi]  expressed  their  regret  that  their 
original  proposal  had  led  to  complications  and  made  clear  that  their 
decision  to  abandon  the  resolution  resulted  largely  from  a  desire  to 
avoid  possible  difficulties  for  United  States  in  accepting  the  text  of 
their  proposed  resolution. 

Austin 
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Memorandum  by  Mr.  John  M.  Hancock  to  the  United  States 
Representative  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (Baruch) 

[New  York,]  December  4, 1946. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about  a  letter  from  Sir  Hartley  Shawcross 
to  Senator  Connally  under  date  of  December  2.  This  letter  contains  his 
suggestion  that  we  go  ahead  with  the  atomic  energy  problem,  get  it  into 
treaty  form,  and  then  put  it  on  ice  until  other  weapons  have  been 
covered  by  a  similar  plan. 

There  would  be  an  obvious  advantage  if  this  result  could  be  at¬ 
tained,  but  I  am  convinced  that  his  suggestion  is  not  one  which  should 
be  countenanced  by  our  government.  It  would  be  an  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  element  in  the  negotiations  and  it  would  go  to  our  good 
faith  [sic]  in  making  our  original  proposals  with  reference  to  atomic 
energy.  In  fact,  we  did  propose  unilateral  disarmament  in  the  field 

“The  statements  contemplated  here  were  delivered  by  Egyptian  and  United 
Kingdom  representatives  at  the  53rd  Meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  Decem¬ 
ber  10 ;  for  texts,  see  GA(I/2) ,  Plenary,  pp.  1077  and  1084. 
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of  atomic  energy,  and  we  did  it  without  implying  any  such  thought  as 
Sir  Hartley  Shawcross  now  advances.  We  were  the  only  nation  to  have 
the  bomb  and  we  offered  to  give  it  up  on  conditions  which  were 
briefly  stated  in  your  June  14  speech  as  follows : 

“When  an  adequate  system  for  control  of  atomic  energy,  including 
the  renunciation  of  the  bomb  as  a  weapon,  has  been  agreed  upon  and 
put  into  effective  operation  and  condign  punishments  set  up  for  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  rules  of  control  which  are  to  be  stigmatized  as  inter¬ 
national  crimes,  we  propose  that — 

“1.  Manufacture  of  atomic  bombs  shall  stop ; 

“2.  Existing  bombs  shall  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty ;  and 

“3.  The  Authority  shall  be  in  possession  of  full  information  as 
to  the  know-how  for  the  production  of  atomic  energy.” 

The  only  out  we  would  have  would  lie  in  the  following  words : 

“But  before  a  country  is  ready  to  relinquish  any  winning  weapons  it 
must  have  more  than  words  to  reassure  it.  It  must  have  a  guarantee 
of  safety,  not  only  against  the  offenders  in  the  atomic  area  but  against 
the  illegal  users  of  other  weapons — -bacteriological,  biological,  gas — 
perhaps — why  not? — against  war  itself.” 

I  think  this  second  paragraph  as  contained  was  intended  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  idea  of  the  outlawry  of  war  itself.  I  don’t  regard  it  as  a 
withdrawal  of  the  other  specific  provisions  with  regard  to  atomic 
bombs.  Certainly  there  has  never  been  anj^  thought  that  we  would  not 
go  through  with  the  disarmament  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  unless 
we  had  a  total  disarmament.  The  reference  to  the  “other  weapons — 
bacteriological,  biological,  gas”  seems  to  me  to  be  used  primarily  as 
an  introduction  to  the  idea  of  abolishing  war  itself. 

I  believe  that  if  an  open  attempt  is  made  to  put  the  atomic  energy 
plan  on  ice  awaiting  general  disarmament,  we  are  going  to  be  accused 
of  bad  faith.  The  whole  basis  of  our  approach  has  been  that  if  we  could 
get  perhaps  disarmament  in  the  atomic  field  in  which  we  alone  have 
possession  of  the  weapon,  we  might  have  a  good  atmosphere  in  which 
to  go  on  toward  the  effective  outlawing  of  other  weapons. 

While  one  might  be  inclined  to  sit  on  the  side  lines  and  take  no  posi¬ 
tion  should  the  British  press  this  plan  of  theirs,  I  don’t  see  how  we 
here  can  be  in  such  a  position.  If  the  British,  for  their  own  reasons, 
prefer  not  to  ratify  the  treaty,  that’s  another  matter. 

I  don’t  believe  we  should  give  any  countenance  to  a  joint  move  in 
this  direction,  and  if  the  matter  gets  to  public  discussion  I  believe  we 
are  going  to  be  forced  to  take  a  position  in  opposition.  The  danger  lies 
in  the  possibility  that  the  British  will  make  this  plan  public  without 
knowing  of  our  position  in  advance. 
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If  you  agree  with  me,  I  think  the  matter  should  be  discussed  with 
Secretary  Byrnes,  Senator  Austin,  and  possibly  Senator  Connally. 

John  M.  Hancock 
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Memorandum  by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Ingraham 54  to  the  Legal  Adviser 

( Fahy ) 


confidential  New  York,  December  4,  1946. 

For  your  information,  Messrs.  Baruch  and  Hancock  today  had 
lunch  with  Gromyko  and  Alexandrov  upon  Gromyko’s  invitation. 
Mr.  Baruch  showed  Gromyko  a  copy  of  the  proposed  findings  and 
recommendations  which  Mr.  Baruch  is  to  present  formally  at  tomor¬ 
row’s  meeting  at  6 :00  P.M.  of  the  full  Commission.55  Gromyko  read 
them  and  commented  that  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  now 
not  far  apart.  He  did  not  say  how  he  would  vote,  and  Mr.  Baruch 
does  not  plan  to  propose  and  does  not  favor  any  vote  tomorrow.  But 
Gromyko’s  comment,  combined  with  the  affable  atmosphere  and 
Molotov’s  statement  this  morning  with  respect  to  the  veto,  appear  to 
have  made  Mr.  Baruch  very  optimistic.  Mr.  Hancock  also  seems 
optimistic,  though  more  cautiously  so.  Both  of  them  talked  with  Sec¬ 
retary  Byrnes  on  the  telephone  following  the  luncheon. 

Another  new  development,  as  you  probably  know,  is  that  Shaw- 
cross  made  a  statement  in  the  Political  Committee  indicating  that 
the  control  of  atomic  weapons  should  not  precede,  but  should  go  into 
effect  concurrently  with,  the  control  of  other  weapons  (rockets,  etc.) 
adapted  to  mass  destruction.56  He  made  this  point  to  Mr.  Baruch  also. 
Mr.  Baruch  replied  to  the  effect  that  he  was  interested  but  that  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  good  faith  was  involved  and  that  he  (Mr.  Baruch)  was  not  in 
a  position  to  decide  the  United  States’  stand  on  the  point.  Mr.  Baruch 
has  reported  this  conversation  to  Secretary  Byrnes. 

Henry  G.  Ingraham 


54  Special  Assistant  to  the  Legal  Adviser  detailed  to  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

“At  the  6th  Meeting  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  November  13,  the 
first  plenary  session  since  July  18,  the  AEC  had  approved  a  motion  by  Mr.  Baruch 
that  the  Commission  submit  a  report  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  All  members  of  the  Commission  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  with  the 
exceptions  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  who  abstained.  The  document  under 
reference  here  was  a  resolution  containing  points  to  be  included  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  its  report  which  Mr.  Baruch  presented  at  the  7th  Meeting  of  the  AEC, 
December  5.  The  resolution  contained  a  summary  of  the  United  States  proposal 
for  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy.  The  Commission  adjourned  to 
permit  studying  of  the  proposal  without  setting  the  date  for  its  next  meeting. 
The  United  States  resolution  is  printed  as  AEC (I),  Supplement  3,  Annex  4. 

“The  statement  under  reference  was  delivered  at  the  38th  Meeting  of  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  December  4. 
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10  Files  :  US/A/C.1/90 

Memorandum  of  C  onversation,  by  Mr.  Robert  McClintock ,  Adviser , 

United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

secret  [New  York,]  December  4,  1946. 

I  had  a  long  conversation  on  the  evening  of  December  4  with  the 
Turkish  Ambassador,  Mr.  Baydur.  The  Ambassador  is  an  expert  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  having  served  a  total  of  nine  years  on  two  separate 
tours  of  duty  as  Turkish  Ambassador  in  Moscow. 

Commenting  on  Molotov’s  more  conciliatory  proposal  on  disarma¬ 
ment  and  control  of  armaments  presented  that  morning  to  Committee 
l,57  the  Ambassador  said  that  he  could  not  possibly  conceive  of  the 
Russians  admitting  any  effective  system  of  inspection  no  matter  what 
Molotov  had  said  in  this  regard.  I4e  thought  that  it  was  utterly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Russian  nature,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inclinations  of  the 
Soviet  regime,  to  admit  foreign  or  international  observers  to  check  on 
the  Soviet  military  position. 

At  the  same  time  Ambassador  Baydur  said  that  he  thought  the 
Government  in  the  Kremlin  was  seriously  concerned  by  the  internal 
situation  in  the  U.S.S.R.  He  thought  that  the  varied  reports  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  over  high  prices  and  the 
scarcity  of  consumers’  goods  had  undoubtedly  a  large  basis  of  fact. 
He  said  in  his  opinion  the  Soviet  people  were  utterly  weary  from  the 
long  strain  that  had  been  imposed  upon  them  through  successive  five- 
year  plans  and  the  final  crucial  test  of  the  war  itself.  Their  primary 
desire  as  a  people  was  peace  and  the  Soviet  Government,  despite  its 
bellicose  statements,  was  now  forced  to  recognize  this  desire. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  the  Soviet  Government,  following  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  had  followed  a  policy  of  attempting  to  grab 
as  much  as  possible  in  terms  of  power  and  territory,  and  that  it  had 
only  been  checked  in  this  course  by  the  final  decision  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  stand  firm  against  further  encroachment.  The 
firm  American  policy  was  now  bearing  fruit  in  this  new  conciliatory 
line  now  adopted  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister. 

The  Ambassador  concluded  by  saying  that  the  Russian  high  politi¬ 
cal  command  had  learned  a  great  deal  from  Plitler  and  would  not 
repeat  his  mistake  of  pressing  the  rest  of  the  world  too  far.  He  recalled 
in  this  connection  the  Fable  of  Aesop  about  the  division  of  spoils  be¬ 
tween  the  lion,  the  fox,  and  the  ass,  the  ass  having  been  killed  in  the 
process.  The  Ambassador  thought  that  the  Russians  would  profit  by 
the  example  of  Hitler. 

51  Regarding  the  Soviet  proposal  under  reference,  see  memorandum  by  the 
United  States  Naval  Representative  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee,  December  5, 
and  footnote  58,  p.  1085. 
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Memorandum  by  the  United  States  Naval  Representative  on  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  ( Turner )  to  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Representatives 


restricted  [New  York,]  5  December  1946. 

USMS  388.3 


Subject:  Comment  by  U.S.  Naval  Representative  on  Soviet  Amend¬ 
ments  to  U.S.  Proposal  concerning  the  General  Registration  and 
Reduction  of  Armaments,  in  General  Assembly  Committee  I, 
4  December  1946.58 


1.  The  United  States  proposal  (A/C. 1/90  of  30  November  1946) 
together  with  the  Soviet  amendments  proposed  on  4  December  1946 
are  quoted  (deletions  are  dashed  out,  and  additions  underlined)  : 

1.  With  a  view  to  strengthening  international  peace  and  security 
in  conformity  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  General  Assembly  recognizes  the  necessity  of  an  early  general  regu¬ 
lation  and  reduction  of  armaments.  Accordingly,  the  General  Assembly 
recommends  that  the  Security  Council  give  prompt  consideration  to 
working  out  the  practical  measures,  according  to  their  priority,  which 
are  essential  to  provide  for  the  general  regulation  and  reduction  of 
armaments  pursuant  to  international  treaties  and  agreements  and  to 
assure  that  such  regulation  and  reduction  will  be  generally  observed 
by  all  participants  and  not  unilaterally  by  only  some  of  the  partici¬ 
pants.  (Note:  Molotov  stated  that  paragraph  1  must  be  amended  so 
that  regulation  of  armaments  would  be  by  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council.) 

A  The  General  Assembly  recognizes  that  essential  to  the  general 
regulation:  and  red-uetien-  ef  armaments  is  the  early  establishment 
of  international  control  of  atomic  energy  and  other  modern  techno¬ 
logical  discoveries  to  ensure  their  -use  only  for  peace  hi  porpesesr 
in  order  to  ensure  that  the  general  regulation  and 
of  armaments  are  directed  towards  the  major  weapons  of 


58  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  proposed  the  amendments  printed  here  at 
the  38th  Meeting  of  the  First  Committee,  December  4.  He  stated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  prepared  to  accept  the  United  States  proposal  as  a  basis  for  dis¬ 
cussion  “in  the  interest  of  unanimity.”  Earlier  in  the  meeting  he  had  contended 
that  while  the  Soviet  Union  insisted  on  preserving  the  principle  of  unanimity 
in  Security  Council  decisions,  the  veto  would  have  “no  relevance  to  the  work” 
of  inspection  and  control  instruments.  The  Committee  agreed  to  establish 
Subcommittee  3,  a  twenty-member  body,  to  consider  the  various  disarmament 
proposals  before  the  Committee.  Subcommittee  3  first  met  on  December  5.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  a  drafting  group  consisting  of  representatives  of  Canada,  Egypt, 
France,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  prepared 
a  text  which  was  adopted  by  the  Subcommittee  at  its  6th  Meeting,  December  12. 
The  report  of  the  Subcommittee  contains  the  text  of  the  recommended  resolution, 
the  membership  of  the  Subcommittee,  its  terms  of  reference,  and  a  summary  of 
its  work;  for  text  of  the  report,  see  GA(I/2),  First  Committee,  pp.  346-48.  Sub¬ 
committee  3  documentation  exists  on  microfilm  in  the  10  Files. 
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warfare  and-  net  merely  towards  the  miner  weapons  the 
Assembly  reeommends  that  the  Security  Council  give  first 
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will  make  to  the  Security  Council  before  fft  Deeember  tttttb  au4 
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2.  As  an  essential  step  toward  the  urgent  objective  of  eliminating 
from  national  armaments  atomic  weapons  and  all  other  major  weap¬ 
ons  adaptable  to  mass  destruction,  the  General  Assembly  urges  the 
expeditious  fulfillment  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  its  terms 
of  reference  as  set  forth  in  section  5  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution 
of  Jan.  17,  1946.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  general  regu¬ 
lation  and  reduction  of  armaments  are  directed  toward  the  major 
weapons  of  modern  warfare  and  not  merely  toward  the  minor  weapons, 
the  General  Assembly  recommends  that  the  Security  Council  expedite 
consideration  of  the  report  which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will 
make  to  the  Security  Council  before  31  December  1946,  and  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  work  of  that  commission  and  also  that  the  Security 
Council  expedite  consideration  of  a  draft  convention  for  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  atomic  weapons. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  further  recognizes  that  essential  to  the 
general  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments  is  the  provision  of 
practical  and  effective  safeguards  by  way  of  inspection  and  other 
means  to  protect  complying  states  against  the  hazards  of  violations  and 
evasions.  Accordingly  the  General  Assembly  recommends  to  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  that  it  give  prompt  consideration  to  the  working  out  of 
proposals  to  provide  such  practical  and  effective  safeguards  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  control  of  atomic  energy  and  other  limitation  or 
regulation  of  armaments.  To  insure  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the 
reduction  of  armaments  and  prohibition  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
military  purposes  there  shall  be  established  within  the  framework  of 
the  Security  Council,  who  bear  the  main  responsibility  for  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security,  international  control  operating  on  the  basis 
of  a  special  provision  which  should  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
special  organs  of  inspection  for  which  purpose  there  shall  be  formed : 


(A)  A  commission  for  the  control  of  execution  of  the  decision  re¬ 
garding  the  reduction  of  armaments. 

(B)  A  commission  for  the  control  of  the  execution  of  the  decision 
regarding  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  military 
purposes. 

4.  The  General  Assembly  calls  upon  the  governments  of  all  states 
to  render  every  possible  assistance  to  the  Security  Council  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  order  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
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international  peace  and  collective  security  with  the  least  diversion  for 
armaments  of  the  world’s  human  and  economic  resources. 

2.  An  analysis  of  the  Soviet  proposal  indicates  that,  in  the  Soviet 
view,  an  international  convention  or  treaty  is  required  only  for  the 
prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  but  that  reduction  of  armaments  must 
be  handled  by  a  resolution  of  the  Security  Council.  This  is  shown  by 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  Soviet  proposed  paragraph  2 : 

“that  the  Security  Council  expedite  consideration  of  a  draft  convention 
for  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons.” 

In  Mr.  Molotov’s  Statement,  the  Soviet  views  on  agreements  relative 
to  the  reduction  of  armaments  are  clearly  expressed  : 

“If  we  take  the  view  that  the  reduction  of  armaments  is  to  be  carried 
out  by  means  of  international  agreements,  this  will  give  rise  to  a  good 
many  pretexts  for  all  sorts  of  delays.  For  this  reason,  the  Soviet 
Delegation  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  decision  on  the  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments  should  be  taken  by  means  of  a  resolution  of  the  Security 

Council . The  wording  of  the  first  paragraph  (of  the  U.S. 

proposal)  must  be  amended  accordingly.” 

3.  The  Soviet  proposals  reject  the  idea  of  an  international  treaty  for 
setting  up  the  rules  for  operation,  control,  and  inspection  by  an  Atomic 
Development  Authority,  and  punishment  of  violators  without  veto  in 
the  Security  Council,  in  favor  of  having  the  Security  Council 
formulate  the  rules. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  possible  veto  in  the  A.D.A.,  Mr.  Molotov 
stated : 

“But  when  decisions  regarding  the  composition  of  the  control  commis¬ 
sions  are  taken  and  the  control  commissions  begin  their  task,  they  will, 
of  course,  work  in  accordance  with  those  rules  drawn  up  for  them  by 
the  Security  Council.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Molotov  has  also  made  it  clear  that  in  the 
formulation  of  the  rules  by  the  Security  Council,  the  veto  right  must 
be  unimpaired. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  such  rules  regarding  operation,, 
control,  and  inspection  by  the  A.D.A.  as  are  approved  by  the  Security 
Council,  with  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  five  permanent  mem¬ 
bers,  may  not  be  disregarded  by  the  A.D.A.  However,  it  is  also  clear 
from  Mr.  Molotov’s  statement  that  these  rules  will  cover  only  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  A.D.A.  and  will  not  give  the  Security 
Council  the  right  to  punish  a  violator  of  the  atomic  treaty  except  in 
the  case  of  unanimity  of  the  five  major  Powers.  This  right  will  remain 
in  the  Security  Council,  with  no  derogation  of  the  veto.  Hence,  the 
Soviet  position  is  directly  contrary  to  the  United  States  position  that 
the  veto  cannot  be  used  to  protect  a  wrongdoer  in  the  field  of  atomic 
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energy ;  and  does  not  constitute  any  advance  in  this  respect  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Proposals  made  by  the  Soviet  on  June  19th. 

5.  The  Soviet  proposal  reiterates  their  previous  proposal  for  an 
A.D.A.  with  the  same  powers  of  “control”  as  given  in  paragraph  (8) 
of  the  Soviet  proposal  of  19  June  1946  regarding  the  Atomic  Energy 
Control  Committee  of  the  Security  Council  (AEC  official  records, 
No.  2,  Second  Meeting,  19  June  1946,  p.  29).  By  omission,  the  current 
Soviet  proposal  rejects  the  power  of  the  A.D.A.  to  recommend  a  draft 
convention  as  in  paragraph  (1)  of  their  proposal  of  19  June. 

6.  To  summarize,  the  Soviet  position  with  regard  to  Atomic  Energy 
remains  exactly  the  same  as  it  was.  The  only  part  of  their  current 
proposals  which  may  be  considered  an  advance  toward  the  United 
States  position  is  a  clear  statement  that  there  will  be  no  right  of  veto 
in  the  A.D.A.,  but  that  the  A.D.A.  will  function  under  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Security  Council;  and  their  statement  that  the  Soviet  will 
accept  some  degree  of  control  and  inspection  by  an  international 
authority. 

R.  K.  Turner 
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Memorandum  by  Mr.  Franklin  A.  Lindsay  to  Mr.  John  M.  Hancock 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

[New  York,]  December  6, 1946. 

Subject:  Recommendations  for  Modifications  of  Disarmament  Reso¬ 
lution  Now  Being  Considered  in  a  Sub-Committee  on  [of]  the 
General  Assembly  59 

1.  Paragraph  1  has  been  tentatively  agreed  upon  by  all  members 
of  the  Sub-Committee.  It  contains  the  following  sentence :  “The  plan 
formulated  by  the  Security  Council  shall  be  submitted  to  States  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  for  ratification  in  accordance  with  their 
constitutional  processes.”  This  statement  should  be  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  the  states  which  are  not  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  Paragraph  2  has  not  been  finally  accepted  by  the  Sub-Committee. 
The  U.K.  has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  following  sentence :  “The 
General  Assembly  recommends  that  the  Security  Council  expedite 
consideration  of  the  report  which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
will  make  to  the  Security  Council  before  31  December  1946,”  which 
eliminates  the  last  part  “before  31  December  1946.” 

In  respect  to  the  Soviet  addition  to  the  original  American  text, 


58  Regarding  the  subcommittee  under  reference,  see  footnote  58,  p.  1085.  For  text 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  14,  see  p.  1099. 
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which  provides  that  the  Security  Council  should  expedite  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  draft  convention  also,  it  is  recommended  that  if  possible  this 
Russian  amendment  not  be  accepted.  If  this  is  not  tactically  possible 
the  statement  should  be  amended  as  follows :  “The  General  Assembly 
further  recommends  that  in  the  light  of  such  proposals  which  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  may  make  within  its  terms  of  reference, 
the  Security  Council  expedite  consideration  of  a  draft  convention  or 
conventions  for  the  prohibition  of  atomic  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  international 
control  and  regulations.” 

3.  The  Russians  have  proposed  that  the  United  States’  Paragraph 
3  be  amended  to  include  their  statement  establishing  the  two  control 
Commissions.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  contain  no  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  any  specific 
agencies  of  control.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  in  accordance  with  its  original  terms  of  reference  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Security  Council  for  the  establishment  of  the 
proper  Commission  or  Commissions  for  the  execution  of  the  system 
of  control  which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  devise. 
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Memorandum  by  the  United  States  Representative  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  C ommission  (Baruch)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[New  York,]  December  8,  194G. 

1'he  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  been  given  a  definite  task — in 
no  mistakable  language — by  the  Assembly,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Foreign  Secretaries  and,  originally,  of  the  Chiefs  of  State. 

The  American  representative  on  this  Commission  has  made  pro¬ 
posals  aimed  at  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Commission,  regarding 
atomic  energy,  which  may  well  serve  also  to  set  a  pattern  for  control 
of  any  other  instrument  of  mass  destruction,  or  indeed  for  all 
instruments  of  war. 

In  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly’s  Political  and  Security 
Committee,  discussions  are  taking  place  concerning  atomic  energy. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  about  to  bring  forward  a  report  on 
its  own  work  which,  necessarily  is  related  to  practically  all  of  the 
points  now  being  discussed  in  the  Political  and  Security  Committee. 
The  adoption,  by  the  Political  and  Security  Committee,  of  specific 
resolutions  relating  to  atomic  energy,  other  than  one  asking  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  expedite  its  report,  may  prejudice  or  even 
render  impossible  an  unbiased  report  by  the  Commission,  since  certain 
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of  its  members  are  bound  to  be  affected  by  their  superiors  now  func¬ 
tioning  in  the  General  Assembly. 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  some  of  the  words  in  these  proposed 
General  Assembly  resolutions  mean.  Why  pass  them?  Why  not  wait 
until  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  made  its  report.  Passing 
oblique  resolutions  may  result  in  confusion  and  delay. 

These  declarations  of  principle  should  be  referred  to  the  Atomic 
Commission,  which  is  charged  with  responsibility  for  an  authoritative 
plan  to  be  placed  before  the  Security  Council,  while  the  General 
Assembly  has  only  the  right  of  recommendations.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  should  not  be  impeded  by  new  and  limiting  instructions. 

The  American  delegates  are  hampered  more  than  others.  We  have 
not  even  had  the  benefit  of  a  full  exchange  of  views  between  those  who 
are  dealing  with  disarmament  and  those  charged  with  atomic  matters. 
There  should  be  a  close  and  constant  liaison  between  them. 

As  you  may  recall,  I  suggested  at  the  time  Stettinius  was  our 
representative,  that  he,  Winant,  and  I  ought  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
our  duties.  This  you  did  not  believe  wise  at  the  time.  In  addition,  I 
was  instructed  to  keep  out  of  disarmament  discussions,  even  though 
it  was  apparent  such  discussions  would  be  closely  connected  with  atomic 
energy  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  President,  you  and 
Senator  Connally  were  especially  emphatic  that  I  try  to  avoid  the 
subject  of  disarmament  in  my  atomic  energy  actions. 

I  have  not  seen  anything,  so  far,  on  disarmament,  other  than  pious 
resolutions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Atomic  Commission  is  in  the  midst 
of  preparing  a  definitive  formula  of  action.  But  the  program  is  bound 
to  be  deteriorated  by  pressures  from  outside  sources. 

Therefore,  I  ask  that  instructions  be  issued  to  our  representatives 
on  the  Political  and  Security  Committee,  that  all  matters  relating  to 
atomic  energy  be  referred  to  the  Commission  organized  to  deal  with 
the  subject.  Also,  that  it  be  pointed  out  that  if  atomic  energy  is  success¬ 
fully  dealt  with  in  the  Commission — and  I  believe  it  may  be — other 
categories  of  armaments  can  be  similarly  treated. 

What  I  ask  for  is  support  in  the  effort  the  President  and  you  re¬ 
quested  me  to  direct,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  be  submerged  in  a 
sea  of  words  which,  unless  canalized,  will  result  only  in  harm,  through 
obscurity  and  delay. 

Delay  is  dangerous.  Action  is  essential.  I  know  that  course  has  your 
warm  approval.  The  way  to  get  action  is  to  concentrate  the  efforts  in 
the  one  place  where  final  responsibility  exists.  It  is  to  that  end  that  I 
address  this  letter  to  you. 


B.  M.  Baruch 
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Memorandum  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  State-War-Navy 

C oordinating  Committee  00 

secret  Washington,  December  9, 1946. 

SWNCC  240/1 

Subject :  Military  Guidance  on  the  Regulation  of  Armaments. 

In  connection  with  the  discussions  now  taking  place  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  disarmament  and  the  regulation  of 
armaments,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  suggest  that,  from  the 
military  point  of  view,  the  positions  taken  by  the  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentatives  should  be  based  on  the  following : 

a.  Proposals  for  disarmament  or  the  regulation  of  armaments 
should  not  be  agreed  to  unless  they  are  applicable  to  and  accepted  by 
all  member  nations. 

b.  There  must  be  effective  safeguards  by  way  of  international  in¬ 
spection  and  other  means  to  protect  all  nations  against  the  hazards  of 
violation  and  evasion.  The  implementation  of  these  safeguards  must 
not.  be  subject  to  veto  or  obstruction. 

c.  All  matters  pertaining  to  international  control  of  atomic  energy, 
including  inspection,  should  continue  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which  was  established  specifi¬ 
cally  for  that  purpose  and  in  which  the  United  States  position  has 
been  adequately  defined  by  Mr.  Baruch. 

d.  Until  final  action  has  been  taken  on  the  United  States  proposals 
submitted  to  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  it  is 
premature  and  futile  to  go  beyond  the  discussion  stages  concerning 
other  aspects  of  the  problem  of  disarmament  or  the  regulation  of 
armaments. 

e.  No  commitments  concerning  disarmament  or  regulation  of  arma¬ 
ments,  other  than  those  pertaining  to  atomic  weapons  referred  to  in 
subparagraphs  c  and  d  above,  requiring  action  on  the  part  of  the 


“This  memorandum  was  prepared  in  response  to  a  request  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  U.S.  Army,  November  26,  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  prepare  as  a  matter 
of  priority,  guidance  from  the  military  point  of  view  on  reduction  and  regulation 
of  armaments  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  It  was  circulated  in  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  as  SWNCC  240/1  on  December  9  and  transmitted  to  the  United  States 
Representatives  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  on  the  same  day.  At  the  request 
of  J.  H.  Hilldring,  Chairman  of  SWNCC,  the  Department  of  State  forwarded 
copies  of  this  document  to  Secretary  Byrnes  and  Senator  Austin  on  December  13. 
(501.BC  Armaments/12-1346;  SWNCC  Files;  10  Files) 
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United  States,  should  be  made  until  a  reappraisal  can  be  made  of  the 
world  situation  existing  upon : 

(a)  Conclusion  of  the  peace  treaties  and  enforcement  of  those 
terms  of  the  treaties  having  predominant  military  implications,  and 

(b)  Conclusion  of  agreements  for  providing  contingents  of  armed 
forces  to  the  Security  Council  pursuant  to  Article  43  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  requested  that  this  information  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

For  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff : 

A.  J.  McFarland 
Colonel ,  U.S.  Army, 
Secretary 


501.BC  Atomic/12-946 

The  United  States  Representative  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
{Baruch)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

New  York,  December  9, 1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Supplementing  my  memorandum  to  you 
of  December  8th,  on  the  same  general  subject,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
calling  to  your  attention  some  disturbing  elements  in  the  present 
drafts  of  Paragraphs  1.  and  2.  of  the  “proposal  concerning  the  gen¬ 
eral  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments”,  as  passed  by  Subcom¬ 
mittee  3  of  the  first  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

The  Russians  have  contended,  before  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion,  that  the  first  step  in  control  of  atomic  energy  should  be  “a  con¬ 
vention”,  as  they  always  call  it,  outlawing  the  production  and  use  of 
atomic  weapons  and  providing,  within  a  short  time  after  the  conven¬ 
tion  has  been  executed,  for  the  destruction  of  existing  atomic  weapons. 
They  have  contended  that  this  should  be  the  initial  step  and  should 
be  taken  separate  and  apart  from  definite  commitments  in  other  re¬ 
spects.  They  also  have  urged  the  formation  of  two  committees,  one 
of  which  should  occupy  itself  with  scientific  matters  and  the  other 
with  controls. 

We  have  not  opposed  the  inclusion  of  an  international  agreement 
along  the  lines  of  the  proposed  Russian  “convention”  in  a  treaty  pro¬ 
viding  a  full  and  effective  system  of  control.  We  have,  however,  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  any  such  convention,  apart  from  safeguards  in  the 
way  of  an  international  authority,  fortified  with  powers  of  control 
and  inspection  to  supervise  and  enforce  the  system  of  control  and  the 
terms  of  the  convention. 
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Paragraph  I  of  the  proposals  referred  to  above  recommends  that 
“the  Security  Council  give  prompt  consideration  to  formulating  the 
practical  measures,  according  to  their  priority,  which  are  essential, 
etc.”. 

The  last  clause  of  paragraph  2  reads  as  follows  “.  .  .  The  General 
Assembly  recommends  that  the  Security  Council  .  .  .  expedite  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  draft  convention  or  conventions  for  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons,  .  .  .  and  the  creation  of  an  international  system  of 
control  and  inspection.”  It  will  be  noted  that  the  last  clause  of  para¬ 
graph  2.  refers  to  two  things : 

(a)  a  convention  or  conventions  for  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
bombs,  and 

(b)  the  creation  of  an  international  system  of  control  and 
inspection. 

Our  fears  in  connection  with  this  language,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  instructions  in  paragraph  1.  about  priority,  are  that  the  Russians 
will  continue  to  insist  that  the  first  priority  belongs  to  a  convention  for 
prohibition  of  production  and  use  of  atomic  bombs  and  their  destruc¬ 
tion  promptly  thereafter. 

As  you  know,  I  am  not  authorized  to  concur  in  such  a  program, 
either  by  the  President  or  by  you,  and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with 
me  that  Congress  would  not  in  any  event  accept  it.  The  language  of 
the  proposed  resolutions,  however,  might  give  the  Russians  who,  as 
you  know,  are  very  close  readers  and  construers  of  language,  a  basis 
for  insisting  that  the  General  Assembly  had  approved  this  order  of 
procedure. 

Paragraph  3.  of  the  disarmament  proposals  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  first  Committee  in  the  General  Assembly  is  now  in  draft.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  proposal  there  calls  for  two  commissions  under  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  function  of  one  of  which  is  to  carry  out  the  “decision  on  atomic 
energy”. 

I  appreciate  the  difficulties  involved  in  changing  the  present  lan¬ 
guage  in  paragraph  2.  If  the  pertinent  part  of  this  paragraph  could 
be  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

“That  the  Security  Council  expedite  consideration  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  system  of  control  and  inspection  including  a  convention  or  con¬ 
ventions  for  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons,  etc.”, 

that  would  bring  clarity.  If  this  is  not  possible,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
American  representative  should  at  every  stage  where  this  resolution 
is  acted  upon  in  the  subcommittee,  before  the  committee,  and  before 
the  Assembly  itself,  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  voting  for  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  construes  its  meaning,  not  as  recommending  a 
separate  convention,  but  as  calling  for  a  system  of  international  con- 
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trol,  including  safeguards  by  way  of  inspection  and  other  measures 
of  which  system  such  a  covenant  would  be  an  integral  part. 

I  also  feel  that  the  final  draft  of  paragraph  3.,  now  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  should  eliminate  all  specific  reference  to  the  form  of  organi¬ 
zation  to  be  adopted  for  carrying  out  the  control  of  atomic  energy. 
Such  measures  should  await  receipt  by  the  Security  Council  of  the 
report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  which,  I  hope,  will  be 
completed  and  delivered  to  the  Security  Council  very  soon. 

Sincerely  yours,  Bernard  M.  Baruch 


IO  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  United  States  Representatives  to  the  Military 

Staff  Committee 

restricted  New  York,  9  December  1946. 

USMS/50/28 

United  Kingdom’s  Proposal  Regarding  Use  of  United  Nations 
Armed  Forces  Against  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security 
Council 

1.  The  United  Kingdom  Representative  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Basic  Principles  informally  circulated  to  the  U.S.  Representatives  a 
draft  of  their  proposal  on  the  subject  of  Strength  under  item  3  of 
the  Program  of  Work.61  This  proposal  is  as  follows: 

uItem  3:  Strength. 

Principle  affecting  the  total  strength  of  Armed  Forces  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Security  Council. 

(i)  The  United  Nations  Armed  Force  can  only  be  employed  with 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Five  Permanent  Members  of  the 
Security  Council  and  will  therefore  only  be  used  against  any  nation 
or  combination  of  nations  other  than  the  Five  Permanent  Members. 

(ii)  The  United  Nations  Armed  Force  must  be  of  sufficient 
strength  to  command  the  respect  of  all  nations  and  to  meet  any  com¬ 
mitments  likely  to  exist  under  paragraph  1  above,  but  not  so  large  as 
to  prejudice  swift  and  effective  action  when  called  upon  by  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council. 

(iii)  The  United  Nations  Armed  Forces  shall  be  kept  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  strength  consonant  with  the  principles  stated  in  paragraphs 
(i)  and  (ii)  above.” 

2.  The  U.S.  Representatives  informed  the  United  Kingdom  Repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Subcommittee  that  the  U.S.  Delegation  on  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  could  not  accept  paragraph  1  of  the  United 
Kingdom  proposal  under  any  circumstances  for  the  following  reasons : 

01  The  program  of  work  under  reference  is  that  adopted  by  the  Subcommittee 
at  its  9th  Meeting,  October  29,  contained  in  the  record  of  that  meeting,  MS/UNF/ 
10,  not  printed. 
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(a)  It  added  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  and,  in  a  sense,  was 
considered  as  an  amendment  to  the  Charter. 

( b )  It  was  believed  an  unwise  policy  to  make  such  a  statement  in 
the  Basic  Principles  because  of  the  probable  unfavorable  repercus¬ 
sions  among  the  smaller  nations  and  the  general  public.  (Vide  “Veto” 
debate.)62 

(c)  The  statement  that  the  United  Nations  Armed  Forces  could 
never  be  used  against  any  of  the  live  major  powers  was  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  proposal  for  decision  with¬ 
out  veto  on  punishment  of  treaty  violators,  and  was  contrary  to  similar 
views  made  by  both  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  Delega¬ 
tions  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  the  Regulation  and 
Reduction  of  Armaments. 

3.  The  U.S.  Representatives  also  informed  the  United  Kingdom 
Representative  on  the  Subcommittee  that  the  use  of  the  word  “mini¬ 
mum”  in  paragraph  3  was  not  believed  to  be  as  good  usage  as  the 
word  “limited.”  The  word  “limited”  had  been  included  in  the  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  U.S.  Representatives  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
is  believed  to  leave  a  wider  freedom  for  future  decision. 

4.  The  United  Kingdom  Representative  subsequently  submitted  in¬ 
formally  a  new  proposal  on  the  subject  of  Strength,  as  follows: 

“The  strength  of  the  United  Nations  Armed  Force  should  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  following  principles : 

(i)  Enforcement  action  under  Chapter  7  of  the  Charter  requires 
unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  Five  permanent  members.  The  moral 
weight  and  potential  power  behind  such  a  unanimous  decision  will 
therefore  be  very  great,  and  will  directly  influence  the  size  of  the  force 
required. 

(ii)  The  United  Nations  Armed  Force  must  be  of  sufficient  strength 
to  command  the  respect  of  all  nations  and  to  meet  any  probable  com¬ 
mitments  but  not  so  large  as  to  prejudice  swift  and  effective  action 
when  called  upon  by  the  Security  Council. 

(iii)  The  United  Nations  Armed  Force  shall  be  limited  initially  to 
the  strength  consonant  with  the  principles  stated  under  paragraph  (i) 
and  (ii)  above.” 

5.  The  U.  S.  Representatives  informed  the  United  Kingdom  Repre¬ 
sentative  that  paragraph  1  of  the  new  United  Kingdom  draft  proposal 
was  still  unacceptable  to  the  U.S.  Representatives  because  it  seemed 
unnecessary,  and,  to  some  extent,  was  objectionable  for  the  same 
reasons  previously  stated.63 

6.  Mr.  Herschel  Johnson  has  been  informed  of  the  position  of  the 


02  For  documentation  on  the  veto  question,  see  pp.  251  ff. 

63  The  United  Kingdom  submitted  a  draft  to  the  15th  Meeting  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee,  December  17,  identical  with  that  printed  here  except  that  paragraph 
1  read  as  follows :  “The  moral  weight  and  potential  power  behind  any  decision 
taken  in  accordance  with  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  will  be  very  great,  and 
will  directly  influence  the  size  of  the  force  required.”  The  Subcommittee  con¬ 
tinued  to  discuss  the  subject  of  strength  at  its  three  subsequent  meetings  in 
1946,  but  failed  to  complete  its  consideration  of  the  matter.  (10  Files) 
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U.S.  Representatives  on  the  United  Kingdom  proposal  and  personally 
concurs. 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chase 64 

confidential  [New  York,]  December  9,  1946. 

Remarks  on  Various  Proposals  in  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  Regulation  and  Reduction  of  Armaments  Which  Touch  on 
the  Work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 


brief  : 

Three  main  points  are  made  in  this  memorandum.  The  first  is  that, 
upon  close  inspection  and  reading,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  extent, 
if  any,  of  recent  U.S.S.R.  concessions  on  inspection,  veto  and  controls. 
The  second  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  Mr.  Molotov  meant 
when  talking  about *  *conventions,  international  control  and  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  irrelevance  of  the  veto,  until  we  get  down  to  concrete  cases 
and  smoke  him  out.  The  third  is  that  the  position  of  various  countries 
on  the  use  of  the  veto  in  the  application  of  sanctions  may  not  be  in 
conformity  with  the  United  States’  plan  for  the  control  of  atomic 
energy. 

In  his  speech  before  Committee  1  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
December  4,  1946,  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  made  a  number  of  points 
whose  meanings  are  either  not  yet  clear  or  are  not  in  conformity  with 
the  United  States’  plan  for  controlling  atomic  energy. 

1.  The  first  point  concerns  the  creation  of  two  control  commissions ; 
one,  “for  the  control  of  the  execution  of  decision  regarding  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments” ;  the  second,  “for  the  control  of  the  execution  of 
the  decision  regarding  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
military  purposes”.  The  Security  Council  will  establish  these  commis¬ 
sions  which  would  be  international  and  would  have  at  their  disposal 
“means  of  inspection  for  verifying  the  situation  in  all  countries”. 

It  has  not  yet  been  made  clear  just  what  was  meant  by  control, 
inspection  and  verification  of  the  situation.  The  U.S.S.R.  presses  for 
passing  these  resolutions,  leaving  clarification  to  be  worked  out  later. 
As  a  minimum  it  may  mean  a  body  with  international  representation 
which  would  audit  the  figures  on  troops  and  weapons  supplied  to  it 
by  national  governments. 

What  form  inspection  is  to  take  is  not  yet  clear.  In  reality,  no 
concession  was  made  on  this  point  by  Mr.  Molotov.  He  merely  voiced 
acceptance  of  a  principle  that  had  previously  been  agreed  to  in  the 

64  Staff  member,  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

*In  Russian,  a  convention  is  synonymous  with  a  treaty  but  usually  means  a 
multilateral  treaty.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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terms  of  reference  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  etc.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  it  will  be  recalled  that  Professor  Alexandrov  has  refused  to 
participate  in  the  discussions  of  the  last  two  informal  meetings  of 
Committee  2  because  aerial  photography  and  ground  surveys  were 
being  discussed  as  a  means  of  detecting  clandestine  atomic  energy 
activities.  Aerial  photography  was  taboo  because  it  was  military  re¬ 
connaissance,  and  both  were  “political”  questions. 

2.  It  is  significant  that  the  original  proposal  for  a  commission  for 
the  control  of  the  execution  of  the  decision  regarding  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  military  purposes  did  not  mention  the 
necessary  parallel  control  of  this  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  This 
separation  may  be  corrected  by  paragraph  2  of  the  American  plan  for 
the  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments  (accepted  by  the  U.S.S.R.) 
which  calls  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  expedite  its  report 
and  on  the  Security  Council  to  expedite  its  consideration  of  that  re¬ 
port.  The  control  commission  may  be  the  one  recommended  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  There  was  a  positive  development  in  this 
connection  when  Mr.  Molotov  accepted  an  amendment  on  G  December 
to  ensure  that  atomic  energy  and  other  scientific  discoveries  and  tech¬ 
nological  developments  would  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

3.  The  original  U.S.S.R.  amendment  also  urged  the  original  Gro¬ 
myko  convention  and  called  on  the  Security  Council  to  expedite  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  draft  convention  for  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons. 
The  meeting  on  6  December  added  to  this  convention,  or  in  separate 
conventions,  the  prohibition  of  other  weapons  for  mass  destruction 
and  the  creation  of  an  international  system  of  control  and  inspection. 
These  conventions  may  be  the  treaty  we  are  working  for ;  but  we  must 
make  sure  that  they  will  be  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  therefore  include  the  control  of 
atomic  energjr  for  peaceful  purposes.  This  point  has  not  been  clarified 
as  yet. 

4.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  continued  to  maintain  that  the  veto  will  not 
operate  in  these  commissions,  which  shall  be  established  within  the 
framework  of  the  Security  Council.  The  United  States’  proposals 
submitted  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  5  December  placed 
the  agency  within  the  United  Nations.  They  have  refused,  to  date,  to 
include  these  statements  in  the  terms  of  reference  of  these  commis¬ 
sions  as  unnecessary.  A  careful  reading  of  their  proposals  indicates 
that,  at  most,  the  U.S.S.R.  will  waive  the  veto  right  in  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  control  commissions.  The  Security  Council  will  still 
“bear  the  main  responsibility  for  international  peace  and  security”, 
and  anything  bearing  on  punishments  and  sanctions  will  still  be 
subject  to  the  veto.  It  will  be  recalled  that  after  Molotov  spoke  on  4 
December  accepting  Senator  Connally’s  plan  with  Soviet  amendments, 
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Wilgress,65  Canada,  agreed  that,  the  veto  would  not  apply  during  the 
work  of  the  control  commissions,  but  that  when  it  came  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  sanctions  arising  out  of  inspection  reports  the  use  of  the 
veto  would  be  in  “strict  accord  with  the  realities  of  the  situation”.  He 
further  added  that  since  such  application  of  sanctions  would  amount 
to  a  state  of  war,  the  veto  was  unimportant.  Parodi  had  previously 
made  a  similar  analysis,  and  the  Australians  have  also  expressed  ap¬ 
proval  of  this  analysis.  The  United  Kingdom  has  not  been  clear  on 
this  point  either.  China  has  indicated  that  it  was  willing  to>  forego  tire 
veto  on  atomic  energy  matters,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  includes 
the  use  of  force  in  the  application  of  sanctions.  It  is  not  known 
whether  this  is  the  official  position  of  these  countries  or  whether  there 
is  a  lack  of  coordination  between  the  political  representatives  and  the 
atomic  energy  representatives  of  these  countries.  It  may  be  advisable 
to  get  clarification  on  this  point  at  the  highest  level. 

5.  There  are  some  factors  making  for  optimism  in  assessing  the 
chances  for  agreement  to  the  United  States’  plan  for  the  control  of 
atomic  energy. 

(a)  Poor  economic  situation  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Reports  indicate  that 
the  economic  situation  is  not  improving  as  anticipated  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Stalin  has  indicated  interest  in  a  huge  loan  and  Vyshinsky 
recalled  at  Madison  Square  Garden  on  2  December  66  that  Stalin  had 
said  in  1927  that  Communist  Russia  and  the  capitalist  states  could  get 
along  economically.  The  U.S.S.R,  needs  help  in  reconstruction  and  will 
compromise  to  the  extent  necessary. 

( b )  In  the  atomic  energy  field,  there  may  be  a  shortage  of  raw 
materials  and  certainly  of  equipment  and  trained  personnel.  The  di¬ 
version  of  these  latter  is  all  the  more  difficult  because  of  the  economic 
situation  in  the  U.S.S.R,  Compromises  may  be  made  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  gain  the  benefits  of  atomic  energy. 

(c)  The  U  .S.S.R.  seems  to  have  decided  that  the  possibilities  for 
gains  by  being  “tough”  have  been  exhausted  and  has  adopted  a  more 
conciliatory  attitude. 

All  the  above,  with  the  possible  exception  of  (b)  are  temporary 
phenomena  and  it  seems  desirable  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
toward  our  goal.  It  is  particularly  desirable  to  get  clarification  on  what 
is  meant  by  inspection,  control,  convention,  veto  power  in  the  control 
commissions  and  also  whether  the  United  States’  plan  submitted  via 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the  Security  Council  will  form 
the  basis  for  the  control  commission  mentioned  by  Mr.  Molotov. 

A  further  possibility,  and  one  to  be  guarded  against,  may  be  the 
result  of  Soviet  difficulty  in  making  headway  in  developing  atomic 
energy.  They  may  agree  to  the  initial  stages  for  the  sake  of  gaining  in¬ 
formation  and  then  attempt  to  pull  out  of  international  agreements. 

Joseph  Chase 

05  L.  I).  Wilgress,  Alternate  Canadian  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly. 

06  Reference  is  to  Vyshinsky’s  address  before  a  rally  sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  of  Soviet-American  Friendship. 
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501.BB/12— 1346  :  Telegram 

Senator  Austin  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

urgent  New  York,  December  13,  1916 — 1  a.  m. 

[Received  1:21  a.  m.] 

962.  Following  is  text  of  resolution  approved  by-  subcommittee  of 
Committee  I  to  replace  resolution  on  reports  on  troops : 67 

“The  GA 

Desirous  of  implementing,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  resolution  of 
the  .  .  .  Dec  1946  on  the  principles  governing  the  regulation  and 
reduction  of  armaments, 

Calls  upon  the  SC  to  determine,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  information 
which  the  states  members  should  be  called  upon  to  furnish,  in  order  to 
give  effect  to  this  resolution.” 

Austin 


SPA  Flies 

United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolution  Adopted  on 
December  14,  194-6 68 


A/267 

Principles  Governing  the  General  Regulation  and  Reduction  of 

Armaments 

1.  In  pursuance  of  Article  11  of  the  Charter  and  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  international  peace  and  security  in  conformity  with  the 
Purpose  and  Principles  of  the  United  Nations, 

1,1  The  General  Assembly  had  discussed  the  report  of  the  First  Committee  on 
the  question  of  the  presence  of  United  Nations  forces  in  non-enemy  territories  at 
its  52nd  Plenary  Meeting,  December  8,  and  at  its  53rd  and  54th  Meetings, 
December  10.  In  regard  to  the  report  which  contained  the  resolution  originally 
adopted,  see  telegram  865,  November  27,  from  New  York,  p.  1067. 

At  its  54th  Meeting,  the  General  Assembly  referred  the  First  Committee’s 
report  to  Subcommittee  3  of  the  First  Committee.  The  Subcommittee,  unable  to 
arrive  at  a  text  acceptable  to  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
concluded  that  the  resolution  it  had  drafted  on  the  regulation  of  armaments  had 
dealt  adequately  with  the  question  of  United  Nations  troops  on  non-enemy  terri¬ 
tories  and  therefore  recommended  that  the  resolution  providing  for  reporting 
on  troops  originally  approved  by  the  First  Committee  be  replaced  by  the  text 
contained  in  the  present  telegram.  The  Soviet  representative  opposed  the  decision. 
For  the  text  of  the  report  of  Subcommittee  3  on  troop  information  reporting,  see 
GA(I/2),  First  Committee,  p.  334.  The  First  Committee  adopted  the  substitute 
resolution  at  its  44th  Meeting,  December  13.  For  the  report  of  the  First  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  General  Assembly,  see  GA(I/2),  Plenary,  pp.  1506-1507.  The  General 
Assembly  approved  the  present  text  at  its  63rd  Plenary  Meeting,  December  14. 

”s  The  First  Committee  unanimously  adopted  this  text  at  its  44th  Meeting, 
December  13,  having  made  a  few  minor  drafting  changes  in  the  text  recommended 
by  Subcommittee  3 ;  with  respect  to  the  latter’s  work,  see  footnote  5S,  p.  — . 
For  the  text  of  the  report  of  the  1st  Committee  transmitting  this  text  to  the 
General  Assembly,  see  GA(I/2),  Plenary,  pp.  1557-1559.  The  General  Assembly 
discussed  the  resolution  at  its  62nd  Meeting,  December  13,  and  its  63rd  Meeting, 
December  14.  The  consensus  of  the  delegations  was  highly  favorable  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  and  optimistic  as  to  its  significance  for  the  future  of  the  regulation  of 
armaments.  Addressing  the  63rd  Meeting,  Secretary  Byrnes  described  the  reso¬ 
lution  as  “a  splendid  contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace”.  At  the  same  meeting, 
the  General  Assembly  approved  the  resolution  by  acclamation. 
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THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 

recognizes  the  necessity  of  an  early  general  regulation  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments  and  armed  forces. 

2.  Accordingly, 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 

recommends  that  the  Security  Council  give  prompt  consideration  to 
formulating  the  practical  measures,  according  to  their  priority,  which 
are  essential  to  provide  for  the  general  regulation  and  reduction  of 
armaments  and  armed  forces  and  to  assure  that  such  regulation  and 
reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  will  be  generally  observed 
by  all  participants  and  not  unilaterally  by  only  some  of  the  partici¬ 
pants.  The  plans  formulated  by  the  Security  Council  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Secretary  General  to  the  Members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  for  consideration  at  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  treaties  or  conventions  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  signatory  States  for  ratification  in  accordance  with 
Article  26  of  the  Charter. 

3.  As  an  essential  step  towards  the  urgent  objective  of  prohibiting 
and  eliminating  from  national  armaments  atomic  and  all  other  major 
weapons  adaptable  now  and  in  the  future  to  mass  destruction,  and  the 
early  establishment  of  international  control  of  atomic  energy  and  other 
modern  scientific  discoveries  and  technical  developments  to  ensure 
their  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes, 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 

urges  the  expeditious  fulfilment  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
of  its  terms  of  reference  as  set  forth  in  Section  5  of  the  General 
Assembly  Resolution  of  24  January  1946. 

4.  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  general  prohibition,  regulation  and 
reduction  of  armaments  are  directed  towards  the  major  weapons  of 
modern  warfare  and  not  merely  towards  the  minor  weapons, 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 

recommends  that  the  Security  Council  expedite  consideration  of  the 
reports  which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  make  to  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  and  that  it  facilitate  the  work  of  that  Commission,  and 
also  that  the  Security  Council  expedite  consideration  of  a  draft  con¬ 
vention  or  conventions  for  the  creation  of  an  international  system  of 
control  and  inspection,  these  conventions  to  include  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  and  all  other  major  weapons  adaptable  now  and  in  the  future 
to  mass  destruction  and  the  control  of  atomic  energy  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  ensure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes. 

5.  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 

further  recognizes  that  essential  to  the  general  regulation  and 
reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  is  the  provision  of  practical 
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and  effective  safeguards  by  way  of  inspection  and  other  means  to 
protect  complying  States  against  the  hazards  of  violations  and 
evasions. 

Accordingly, 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 

recommends  to  the  Security  Council  that  it  give  prompt  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  working  out  of  proposals  to  provide  such  practical  and 
effective  safeguards  in  connection  with  the  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  the  general  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments. 

6.  To  ensure  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  early  general  regula¬ 
tion  and  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces,  for  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  military  purposes  and  the  elimination 
from  national  armaments  of  atomic  and  all  other  major  weapons 
adaptable  now  or  in  the  future  to  mass  destruction,  and  for  the 
control  of  atomic  energy  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure  its  use  only 
for  peaceful  purposes, 

THERE  SHALL  BE  ESTABLISHED, 

within  the  framework  of  the  Security  Council,  which  bears  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security,  an  international  system,  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  4, 
operating  through  special  organs,  which  organs  shall  derive  their 
powers  and  status  from  the  convention  or  conventions  under  which 
they  are  established. 

7.  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 

regarding  the  problem  of  security  as  closely  connected  with  that  of 
disarmament, 

recommends  the  Security  Council  to  accelerate  as  much  as  possible 
the  placing  at  its  disposal  of  the  armed  forces  mentioned  in  Article 
43  of  the  Charter ; 

it  recommends  the  Members  to  undertake  the  progressive  and  bal¬ 
anced  withdrawal,  taking  account  of  the  needs  of  occupation,  of  their 
armed  forces  stationed  in  ex-enemy  territories,  and  the  withdrawal 
without  delay  of  armed  forces  stationed  in  the  territories  of  Mem¬ 
bers  without  their  consent  freely  and  publicly  expressed  in  treaties 
or  agreements  consistent  with  the  Charter  and  not  contradicting  inter¬ 
national  agreements; 

it  further  recommends  a  corresponding  reduction  of  national 
armed  forces,  and  a  general  progressive  and  balanced  reduction  of 
national  armed  forces. 

8.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  alter  or  limit  the  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  passed  on  24  January  1946,  creating  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 
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9.  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 

calls  upon  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  render  every 
possible  assistance  to  the  Security  Council  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  order  to  promote  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  collective  security  with  the  least  diversion 
for  armaments  of  the  world’s  human  economic  resources. 


Lot  54D394  69 

Memorandum  of  C  onversation,  by  G.  Hayden  Raynor  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

secret  [New  York,]  December  14, 1946. 

Participants:  Mr.  Paul  Gore-Booth,  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Delegation 

Mr.  Percy  Wells,  of  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation 
Mr.  Hayden  Raynor 

During  the  course  of  the  Secretary’s  speech  this  evening 70  Mr. 
Gore-Booth  expressed  to  me  rather  strong  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Delegation  over  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom 
Delegation  had  not  been  informed  in  advance  of  the  substance  of  this 
speech.  He  was  referring,  of  course,  to  the  portions  thereof  in  which 
we  gave  certain  information  with  respect  to  our  troops  stationed  in 
foreign  territories.  (In  this  connection  it  should  be  recalled  that  Mr. 
Bevin  voted  against  switching  the  order  of  the  agenda  so  that  this 
question  would  be  taken  up  tonight.)  It  seemed  apparent  from  the  way 
Mr.  Gore-Booth  spoke  that  the  British  were  considerably  nettled  and 
felt  that  the  disclosure  by  us  of  certain  information  with  respect  to 
troops  abroad  placed  them  in  a  difficult  position.  He  did  in  the  conver¬ 
sation  indicate  appreciation  of  the  desirability,  or  almost  necessity,  of 
our  taking  this  step  but  stressed  that  if  they  had  had  some  advance 
information,  although  Mr.  Bevin  could  not  have  included  like  infer 
mation  in  his  statement,  he  would  have  been  able  to  prepare  more 
comprehensive  remarks  than  were  possible  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Saturday,  while  talking  generally  to  Mr.  Percy  Wells,  I  found 
occasion  to  ascertain  discreetly  from  him  as  to  whether  Mr.  Bevin  had 
in  fact  been  seriously  discommoded  the  previous  night.  He  disclaimed, 
I  felt  sincerely,  that  Mr.  Bevin  had  been  upset  or  resentful  about  the 
matter.  F rom  the  manner  in  which  lie  spoke,  I  believe  that  in  the  heat 

“  Certain  flies  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs. 

70  The  reference  is  to  Mr.  Byrnes’  statement  at  the  62nd  Meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  December  13,  in  which  he  described  where  and  in  what  number  United 
States  troops  w’ere  stationed  in  foreign  territory ;  for  the  text  of  his  address,  see 
GA(I/2),  Plenary,  pp.  1289-1296. 
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of  the  moment  Mr.  Gore-Booth  had  perhaps  over-stated  to  me  the 
feel ing  of  the  British  Delegation  on  this  matter. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  recalled  that  on  Saturday  morning 
Mr.  Gromyko  expressed  a  willingness  to  accept  the  troop  resolution 
as  amended  by  the  United  States  Delegation  to  include  information 
on  troops  at  home,  but  omitting  the  British  provision  on  verification, 
and  also  omitting  the  Soviet  amendment  on  the  disclosure  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  armaments.  I  took  occasion  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Gore-Booth 
that  we  could  have  accepted  this  offer  made  by  Mr.  Gromyko  as  it  met 
all  the  points  for  which  we  had  been  fighting.  I  suggested  to  him  that 
if  we  had  had  any  desire  to  make  it  difficult  for  them  which,  I  of  course 
know  he  appreciated  we  did  not,  we  could  have  accepted  Mr.  Gro¬ 
myko’s  proposal  rather  than  voting  against  it  and  voting  in  favor  of 
the  innocuous  proposal  on  this  matter  presented  by  Committee  l.71  Mr. 
Gore-Booth  appreciated  this  situation,  and  I  feel  certain  that  any 
possible  lingering  resentment  or  concern  brought  about  the  night  be¬ 
fore  was  dissipated  as  a  result  of  this  course  of  action  by  the  United 
States  Delegation. 


Matthews  Files 

Memorandum,  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bohlen ,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State ,  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs 

(Matthews) 

secret  [Washington,]  December  27,  1946. 

I  have  read  General  Smith’s  letter  giving  an  analysis  of  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  conversation  between  Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Sobolev  in  New 
York.72  While  in  New  York  I  had  seen  the  memorandum  of  conversa¬ 
tion  in  question  (a  copy  of  which  at  my  suggestion  was  sent  to  the 
Secretary  and  is  in  his  files) . 

I  am  basically  in  entire  agreement  with  the  Embassy’s  analysis  of 
the  Soviet  attitude.  My  only  comment  is  that  while  it  is  certain  that 
the  Russians  would  try  to  exploit  any  international  scheme  for  con¬ 
trol  to  weaken  the  non-Soviet  world  without  weakening  the  Soviet 
world,  I  feel  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  we  should  permit  them 
so  to  use  any  international  authority.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  proper  and  intelligent  handling  of  the  problem  on  our  part. 
Indeed  with  proper  implementation  the  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  might  force  the  beginning  of  a  change  in  the  Soviet  structure. 

71  The  reference  is  to  the  proceedings  of  the  63rd  Meeting  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  December  14. 

72  For  Ambassador  Smith’s  letter,  dated  November  19,  see  p.  1016.  For  memo¬ 
randum  of  conversation,  dated  October  21,  see  p.  955. 
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The  Kremlin  will  obviously  do  everything  in  its  power  to  prevent  this, 
but  the  basic  contradiction  between  a  police  state  and  an  international 
authority  does  not  automatically  mean  that  the  internat  ional  authority 
would  lose  out.  I  gather  that  it  was  some  such  possibility  that  General 
Smith  had  in  mind  in  the  paragraph  on  page  3  that  you  marked  which 
at  first  glance  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  considerations  set 
forth  earlier. 

As  to  the  paragraph  on  page  4  which  you  question,  I  think  General 
Smith  feels  that  we  should  proceed  with  the  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  in  cooperation  with  any  nation  that  accepts  it  in  good 
faith  and  not  hold  up  international  control  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  Soviets  to  join  in  such  control.  I  am  not  entirely  sure  that  I  agree 
with  that  thesis  since  the  net  effect  might  be  to  water  down  our  ad¬ 
vantage  as  the  possessors  of  the  atomic  bomb  without  any  appreciable 
gain  if  the  Soviets  stay  out.  I  am  more  inclined  to  the  view  that  if  a 
completely  adequate  arrangement  cannot  be  made  with  the  Soviet 
Union  it  would  be  better  to  drop  any  scheme  for  international  control, 
which  would  only  be  partial  if  Russia  were  out,  and  leave  our  hands 
free  to  develop  atomic  energy  on  a  national  scale.73 


500. A/12-2846  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
{Johnson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

us  urgent  New  York,  December  28,  1946 — 3  :  30  p.  m. 

[Received  3 : 42  p.  m.] 

998.  Following  letter  from  Gromyko  to  SYG  74  regarding  imple¬ 
mentation  of  GA  resolution  on  reduction  of  armaments,  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  was  received  by  the  delegation  at  3  p.  m.  December  28  over  the 
UN  news  line  with  notation  that  it  was  for  press  release  at  6  p.  m. 
December  28 : 

“I  have  the  honour  to  request  you  to  include  in  the  agenda  of  the 
next  meeting  of  the  SC  on  31  December  an  item  on  the  consideration  of 
the  following  proposal  which  I  make  on  behalf  of  my  government. 

‘Considering  that  the  general  regulation  and  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments  and  armed  forces  is  the  most  important  measure  for  the 
strengthening  of  international  peace  and  security  and  that  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  GA’s  decision  on  this  question  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  and  most  important  tasks  facing  the  SC,  the  Council  resolves : 


73  Mr.  Aeheson,  to  whom  Mr.  Matthews  transmitted  the  file  copy  on  February  1, 
1947,  made  the  following  marginal  notation  beside  the  final  sentence :  “In  co¬ 
operation  with  UK  and  Canada.” 

74  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  (Trygve  H.  Lie). 
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1.  To  proceed  with  the  working  out  of  practical  measures  on  the 
implementation  of  the  GA’s  decision  of  14  December  1946,  on  the 
general  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  and 
on  the  establishment  of  international  control  assuring  the  reduction 
of  armaments  and  armed  forces. 

2.  To  establish  a  commission  of  the  representatives  of  countries 
members  of  the  SC  which  has  to  be  charged  to  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  SC  within  a  period  of  from  one  to  two  months  but  not  later  than 
three  months  its  proposals  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1  of  this 
decision’. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  Secretary-General,  the  assurance  of  my  very  high 
esteem  to  you.” 

Johnson 


500.A/12-2846  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  United  States  Representative  at 
the  United  Nations  ( Johnson ) 

confidential  Washington,  December  30,  1946 — 7  p.  m. 

U.S.  URGENT 

327.  Urtel  998,  Dec.  28.  1.  You  should  at  appropriate  point  during 
consideration  of  placing  on  agenda  of  Dec.  31  meeting  Soviet  proposal 
re  armaments  make  statement  along  following  lines : 

a.  US  does  not  oppose  placing  this  proposal  on  agenda. 

b.  This  Govt  feels,  however,  that  the  agenda  item  should  preferably 
be,  not  consideration  of  Soviet  proposal,  but  consideration  of  GA 
resolution  of  Dec.  14  on  “principles  governing  the  general  regulation 
and  reduction  of  armaments”.  This  seems  more  desirable  approach  as 
it  places  discussion  in  proper  perspective.  In  this  connection  other 
delegations  will  doubtless  also  have  views  as  to  best  way  in  which  SC 
should  deal  with  its  responsibilities  under  GA  Resolution.  It  would  be 
most  in  conformity  with  SC’s  responsibilities  to  consider  all  such 
proposals  on  equal  basis  rather  than  give  priority  to  any  one. 

c.  US  also  has  proposal  on  this  subject  which  it  desires  to  have 
considered  by  SC,  copies  of  which  are  being  distributed  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  SC  members. 

d.  However  SC  may  resolve  this  procedural  question  which  we  do 
not  wish  to  press,  consideration  of  topic  should  be  postponed  until  first 
meeting  in  1947,  and  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  our  proposal 
and  any  other  proposals  relating  to  implementation  of  GA  resolution 
which  may  be  introduced  will  be  considered  concurrently  and  on  equal 
basis  with  Soviet  proposal.  Postponement  would  have  added  advan¬ 
tage  that  SC  would  begin  what  will  surely  be  very  important  and  quite 
extended  discussions  of  whole  problem  of  regulation  of  armaments 
with  membersliip  which  will  be  continuing  consideration  of  problem 
in  1947. 
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2.  Following  is  text  of  US  draft  resolution  which  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1  (c)  above : 

“The  Security  Council  resolves  that:  (1)  Pursuant  to  the  General 
Assembly  Resolution  of  December  14  concerning  the  ‘Principles  gov¬ 
erning  the  general  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments’,  it  gives 
first  priority  to  the  establishment  of  international  control  over  atomic 
energy  and,  accordingly,  it  will  consider  and  act  upon  the  forthcoming 
report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  soon  as  received;  75  (2)  It 
will  thereafter  consider  what  further  practical  measures  it  should  take 
and  in  what  order  of  priority  for  the  implementation  of  the  said 
General  Assembly  Resolution.” 

3.  It  is  not  believed  you  will  need  to  speak  in  support  of  US  Reso¬ 
lution  at  meeting  on  Dec.  31.  Further  instructions  with  respect  thereto 
will  be  communicated  subsequently.  In  the  meantime  you  will  wish 
to  bear  in  mind  that  my  speech  of  Dec.  13  76  has  already  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  order  of  priorities  which  US  believes  should  govern  considera¬ 
tion  of  GA  Resolution  of  Dec.  14.  Moreover,  with  respect  to  Gromyko’s 
proposal  ,  it  is  our  view  that  no  additional  commission  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  general  field  of  arms  regulation  at  present  time. 

4.  Please  communicate  above  to  Baruch  immediately. 

Byrnes 


500. A/12-3146  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
(Johnson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  urgent  JSTew  York,  December  31,  1946 — 4 :  30  p.  m. 

[Received  4 :  52  p.  m.] 

1002.  Paragraph  2  of  Dept’s  327,  December  30.  In  connection  with 
the  American  proposal  which  delegation  presented  to  the  SC  today,77 


76  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  debated  the  subject  of  its  report  at 
its  8t.h  Meeting,  December  17,  and  9th  Meeting,  December  20.  At  the  latter  session, 
it  voted  to  establish  a  Working  Committee  (the  Commission  itself  in  executive 
session)  to  prepare  the  Commission’s  report  on  the  basis  of  the  United  States 
proposal  on  findings  and  recommendations  (see  footnote  55,  p.  1083),  the  General 
Assembly  Resolution  on  the  Regulation  of  Armaments  of  December  14,  and  the 
report  of  AEC  Committee  2  on  safeguards  and  control,  adopted  by  that  Com¬ 
mittee  on  December  18.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  opposed  this  procedure. 
The  Working  Committee  agreed  at  its  5th  Meeting  to  submit  a  report  to  the  AEC 
which  presented  all  texts  of  disputed  passages.  At  the  10th  plenary  meeting  of 
the  Commission,  December  30,  the  majority  position  on  the  report  of  the  Working 
Committee  was  accepted  as  the  Commission’s  report  to  the  Security  Council  by  a 
vote  of  ten  members  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  abstaining.  The  First 
Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the  Security  Council,  December  31, 
1946,  is  printed  as  AEC  (I),  Special  Supplement. 

70  The  speech  under  reference  was  that  delivered  by  Mr.  Byrnes  at  the  62nd 
Meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 

77  The  reference  is  to  the  88th  Meeting  of  the  Security  Council. 
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British  delegate  Cadogan  passed  a  note  at  the  Council  table  to  Her- 
schel  Johnson  which  expressed  regret  that  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
American  proposal  called  for  consideration  and  action  on  the  AEC 
report  “as  soon  as  received”  (by  SC) . 

The  note  stated : 

“I  rather  regret  the  last  phrase  of  your  paragraph  1.  I  had  hoped 
a  pause  might  ensue  before  bringing  the  Atomic  Commission  report 
before  the  Council.  We  don’t  want  to  rush  head-on  into  a  veto,  and 
are  we  clear  enough  yet  as  to  the  position  that  might  be  produced  by 
an  ‘abstention’  ?  I  should  have  liked  time  for  reflexion.” 

At  the  close  of  today’s  Council  meeting,  the  delegation  was  informed 
by  De  Bose  (France)  and  Hasluck  (Australia)78  that  the  Council 
should  not  consider  the  AEC  report  for  3  weeks  in  order  to  give  the 
Kussians  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  AEC  subcommittee’s  vote 
yesterday,  which  found  all  members  in  favor  of  the  report  except 
Kussia  and  Poland  who  abstained.79  Both  De  Bose  and  Hasluck  felt 
that  it  would  be  better  tactically  not  to  force  consideration  and  quick 
action  on  the  AEC  report  but  instead  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
implications  of  the  vote  to  have  an  effect  in  Moscow. 

Johnson 


500.A/1-447 

Memorandum  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  President 80 

secret  Washington,  31  December  1946. 

In  accordance  with  your  directive,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
examined  a  resolution  on  disarmament  proposed  by  Senator  Austin 
and  forwarded  to  you  by  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State.81 

The  proposed  resolution  has  been  overtaken  by  events  since  on 
30  November  1946  the  United  States  submitted  a  materially  different 
resolution  on  the  subject  and  on  14  December  1946  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  prior  to  adjournment  of  the  1946  session,  formally  approved 
a  general  resolution  on  disarmament.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
disarmament  and  the  regulation  of  armaments  seem  now  to  be  destined 
for  further  and  more  specific  consideration  in  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  submitting  their 


78  Paul  Hasluck,  Australian  Representative  on  the  Security  Council ;  Acting 
Representative  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

78  The  reference  is  to  the  10th  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  at  which  its  report  to  the  Security  Council  was  adopted. 

80  This  memorandum  was  forwarded  by  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  January  4,  1947. 

81  For  the  draft  resolution  under  reference,  see  p.  1061. 
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views  on  the  proposals  contained  in  Senator  Austin’s  resolution  for 
consideration  in  connection  with  future  developments  in  this  field. 

Except  for  certain  broad  statements  made  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
paragraphs  of  the  preamble  on  the  subjects  of  aggressive  warfare  and 
United  Nations  security  forces,  respectively,  comment  on  which  is 
made  below,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  perceive  no  objection  to  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  resolution  from  the  strictly  military  point 
of  view. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  do  not  regard,  nor  do  they  believe  the 
world  regards,  the  current  military  establishment  of  the  United  States 
as  a  menace  either  to  world  peace  or  to  international  security.  They 
believe  that  armaments  are  a  consequence  and  not  a  cause.  The  need 
for  them,  today  as  throughout  history,  arises  from  the  existence  of 
conflicting  international  aims  and  ideologies,  and  will  pass  only  with 
the  passing  of  such  fundamental  reasons  for  conflict  between  nations. 
Consequently  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  do  not  consider  that  commit¬ 
ments  toward  the  regulation  of  armaments  or  disarmament  should  be 
made  prior  to  or  independently  of  the  solution  of  other  problems 
affecting  world  peace  generally  and,  specifically,  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  They  believe  that  United  States  armaments  are  a  vital 
factor  contributing  to  our  own  as  wTell  as  to  international  peace  and 
security  and  should  not  be  considered  independently  of  other  problems 
affecting  that  security.  Prior  to  the  settlement  of  such  problems  the 
military  requirements  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  determined. 
Foremost  among  these  problems,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  are 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  effective  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  along  the  lines  of  that  proposed  by  the  United  States 
in  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  treaties  and  enforcement  of  those  terms  therein  having 
predominant  military  implications ;  and  the  conclusion  of  agreements 
for  providing  contingents  of  armed  forces  for  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations. 

In  connection  with  the  inference  in  paragraph  four  of  the  preamble 
of  the  proposed  resolution  that  a  general  reduction  of  armaments  will 
remove  the  means  of  conducting  aggressive  warfare  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  would  point  out  the  position  of  the  United  States  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union  in  this  regard.  The  military  strength  of  the  United 
States  rests  in  limited,  but  highly  developed,  ground,  air  and  naval 
forces  employing  weapons  and  equipment  of  great  technical  complex¬ 
ity,  whereas  that  of  the  Soviets  rests  principally  on  the  large  size  of 
its  ground  armies  which  are  not  so  dependent  on  technical  armaments 
for  possible  aggressive  operations,  particularly  on  the  Eurasian  con¬ 
tinent.  Therefore,  any  attempt  at  disarmament  or  the  regulation  of 
armaments  on  the  superficially  attractive  and  seemingly  logical  basis 
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of  eliminating  or  regulating  “offensive”  (“aggressive”)  weapons 
(atomic  bombs,  strategic  aircraft  and  naval  combat  vessels)  would 
only  serve  to  limit  our  own  ability  to  defend  the  United  States  or 
retaliate  against  aggression  without  being  correspondingly  effective  in 
depriving  the  Soviets  of  their  large  ground  armies  which  could,  in 
the  absence  of  effective  opposition,  be  used  offensively  to  overrun 
Europe  and  Asia  if  the  Soviets  chose  to  do  so. 

It  would  appear  unnecessary  and  unwise  for  the  United  States  to 
state,  as  indicated  in  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  preamble  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  resolution,  that  the  “ultimate  objective  of  disarmament  should 
be  the  reduction  of  armaments  to  a  level  of  .  .  .  (United  Nations 
security  forces)  .  .  .  together  with  the  forces  necessary  to  maintain 
domestic  order  and  tranquillity.”  Such  a  statement  implies  that  the 
United  Nations,  under  the  present  Charter,  will  possess  the  full  capa¬ 
bility  of  utilizing  the  forces  called  for  by  Article  43  of  the  Charter  to 
maintain  world  peace  and  security.  Such  a  statement  is  unrealistic 
since  the  veto  provisions  in  the  Security  Council  make  it  impossible 
for  the  security  forces  to  be  used  against  any  one  of  the  powers  possess¬ 
ing  the  veto,  or  against  a  satellite  or  ally  of  one  of  those  powers  if  the 
latter  wished  to  prevent  such  action.  Such  a  statement  would  be  mis¬ 
leading  to  the  American  people  and  would  encourage  them  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  military  strength  required  to  insure  their  own  security. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  firmly  believe  that  until  the  problems 
mentioned  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  this  memorandum  are  resolved 
it  is  premature  to  go  beyond  the  discussion  stage  of  disarmament  and 
regulation  of  armaments.  In  this  connection  they  would  invite  attention 
to  their  views  on  this  general  subject  as  transmitted  to  the  State-War- 
Navy  Coordinating  Committee  on  6  December  1946  for  forwarding 
to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War  and  Navy  as  follows : 

[Here  follows  text  of  SWNCC  240/1,  printed  on  p.  1091.] 

For  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff : 

William  D.  Leahy 
Fleet  Admiral ,  UjS.  Navy , 

Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 


UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  SECURITY  POLICY :  THE  EX¬ 
TENSION  OF  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  FOREIGN  NA¬ 
TIONS;  ESTIMATES  OF  THREATS  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
SECURITY;  COORDINATION  OF  POLITICAL  AND  MILI¬ 
TARY  POLICY ;  UNITED  STATES  POLICY  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  MILITARY  BASES  AND  AIR 
TRANSIT  RIGHTS 


Editorial  Note 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  documentation  printed  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  series  for  1946  concerns  subjects  of  relevance  to  the  national 
security.  Documentation  in  the  present  compilation  is  related  to  the 
formulation  of  high  level,  general  policy.  It  is  necessary  to  consider 
this  material  in  connection  with  papers  on  specific  issues  and  areas 
found  elsewhere  in  the  Foreign  Relations  volumes  for  1946  for  exam¬ 
ination  of  policy  implementation  and  for  appreciation  of  the  role  of 
specific  circumstances  in  the  development  of  general  policy.  The  com¬ 
pilations  noted  below  are  most  directly  related  to  the  more  general 
documentation  printed  here. 

For  documentation  on  United  States  policy  at  the  United  Nations 
with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  armaments  and  collective  security, 
see  pages  712  ff.  Regarding  foreign  policy  aspects  of  United  States 
development  of  atomic  energy,  see  pages  1197  ff.  For  documentation 
on  the  Soviet  Union  and  national  security,  see  volume  VI,  pages  673- 
817  passim .  Regarding  discussions  relating  to  joint  United  States- 
Canadian  defense  measures,  see  volume  V,  pages  53  ff.  To  locate  docu¬ 
mentation  on  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  military  assistance 
to  individual  nations  or  areas,  see  the  indexes  of  volumes  Y,  VII, 
VIII,  IX,  X,  and  XI. 

For  documentation  on  United  States  policy  regarding  questions 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  an  international  trusteeship  system 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  including  President  Truman’s 
declaration  of  November  6  proposing  a  strategic  area  trusteeship  with 
the  United  States  as  administering  authority  for  the  Pacific  islands 
under  mandate  to  Japan,  see  pages  544  ff.  To  locate  documentation  on 
United  States  policy  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  bases  and 
military  air  transit  rights  in  various  areas  of  the  world,  see  the 
indexes  of  volumes  V,  VII,  VIII,  and  XI. 
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811.20/11-145 

Memorandum  hy  the  Secretary  of  War  ( Patterson )  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 


top  secret  Washington,  November  1,  1945. 

Because  of  the  interdependence  of  demobilization  and  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  it  is  believed  the  State  Department  will  be  interested  in  the 
War  Department’s  over-all  demobilization  plans.  At  the  same  time  the 
War  Department  would  benefit  by  State  Department  guidance  as  to 
State  Department  objectives  and  policies  which  require  implementa¬ 
tion  by  the  War  Department. 

Under  present  accelerated  demobilization  plans  the  Army  may  be 
reduced  from  its  peak  strength  of  over  eight  million  men  in  August 
1945  to  approximately  one  point  six  million  early  in  April  1946,  in¬ 
stead  of  July  as  originally  planned.  Our  forces  in  Europe  will  be 
reduced  from  their  present  strength  of  about  one  million  six  hundred 
thousand  to  less  than  four  hundred  thousand.  Similarly,  the  one  and 
one-half  million  men  in  the  Pacific  will  be  reduced  to  about  four 
hundred  thousand  men,  with  approximately  half  of  them  in  Japan 
and  Korea. 

To  accomplish  this  drastic  demobilization,  a  separation  policy  has 
been  established  which  permits  men  with  the  longest  service  to  be 
discharged  first.  While  this  is  the  most  equitable  plan  as  far  as  each 
individual  is  concerned,  it  greatly  reduces  the  experience  level  through¬ 
out  the  Army  and  will  require  extensive  reorganization  and  several 
months  of  training  before  any  one  of  the  three  major  components  of 
the  peacetime  Army  can  be  considered  an  effective  fighting  force.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  our  national  commitments  will  continue  without  fully 
trained  forces  to  implement  them. 

If  present  demobilization  plans  are  permitted  to  continue  unaltered, 
every  man  now  overseas  can  be  discharged  prior  to  September  1946. 

Since  a  time  lag  of  four  months  must  necessarily  elapse  between 
the  adoption  of  any  major  change  in  personnel  policy  and  its  service- 
wide  execution,  decisions  as  to  our  occupational  requirements  after 
1  March  1946  should  be  made  immediately.  The  rate  of  repatriation  can 
then  be  adjusted  to  provide  at  all  times  the  necessary  occupational 
troops.  This,  in  turn,  will  in  large  measure  determine  the  planning 
assumptions  on  which  to  base  the  over-all  strength  of  the  Army.  Real¬ 
istic  assumptions  to  support  the  planned  size  of  the  Army — which 
must  be  defended  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress — 
cannot  be  made  without  State  Department  guidance  on  occupational 
policy  and  occupational  requirements. 

While  it  is  realized  that  the  determination  of  ultimate  objectives 
with  regard  to  occupied  countries  is  complicated  by  many  unknown 
and  constantly  changing  factors,  the  trend  of  current  State  Depart- 
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ment  thought  would  be  most  helpful  in  permitting  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  to  make  plans  to  meet  these  occupational  requirements  and  to 
determine  the  interim  and  ultimate  size  of  the  Army.  The  attached 
appendix  contains  questions,  answers  to  which  would  prove  most 
valuable  to  the  War  Department.1 2 3  To  permit  the  expeditious  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  necessary  studies,  it  is  suggested  that  partial  answers  be 
furnished  when  they  become  available.  A  complete  reply  by  early 
November  is  necessary  to  permit  the  War  Department  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  implement  National  policy  after  1  March 
1946. 

In  summary,  the  War  Department  is  endeavoring  to  underwrite  at 
minimum  cost  a  National  insurance  policy.  What  is  needed  is  the  State 
Department’s  estimate  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  probable  hazards 
against  which  the  War  Department  should  be  prepared  to  provide 
this  insurance. 

Robert  P.  Patterson 


SWNNC  Files  8 

Memorandum  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  [Washington,]  7  November  1945. 

.SWNCC  38/25 

Over-all  Examination  of  U.S.  Requirements  for  Military  Bases  and 
Rights 4 * * * 


1  The  questions  which  comprise  the  appendix  are  contained  in  the  reply  (No¬ 

vember  29,  1945,  p.  1128)  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  present  memorandum. 

3  Lot  52M45,  the  files  of  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  located 
In  the  National  Archives  under  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  State. 
The  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  was  the  principal  inter-depart¬ 
mental  organization  concerned  with  the  coordination  of  foreign  and  military 
policies  in  1946.  Documentation  regarding  the  establishment  of  SWNCC  is  printed 
in  Foreign  Relations,  1944,  vol.  i,  pp.  1466-1470.  In  1946,  the  Department  of  State 
was  initially  represented  on  the  committee  by  James  C.  Dunn,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  for  European,  Far  Eastern,  Near  Eastern,  and  African  Affairs ;  representing 
Mr.  Dunn  in  his  absence  was  H.  Freeman  Matthews,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  European  Affairs.  After  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Occupied  Areas  in  April,  Assistant  Secretary  John  H.  Hilldring  became  State 
representative.  The  War  Department  was  represented  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  Howard  C.  Petersen,  the  Navy  Department  by  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  L.  Sullivan. 

SWNCC  held  its  first  meeting  on  December  19,  1944,  and  met  twice  more  in 
that  year,  approving  a  substantive  policy  paper  on  December  29.  In  1945,  SWNCC 

held  31  meetings  and  initiated  241  policy  paper  series.  In  1946,  SWNCC  met 
20  times,  continued  or  completed  the  series  begun  in  1945,  and  commenced 
work  on  104  additional  series.  In  1946,  SWNCC  was  vitally  concerned  with  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  the  occupation  of  Germany  and  Japan,  but  dealt  with  policy 

Footnote  3  continued  on  following  page. 

*  Circulated  in  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  as  SWNCC  38/25, 

November  8, 1945. 
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The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  response  to  the  suggestion  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  in  its  letter  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy 
dated  7  July  1945  (SWNCC  38/11 — JCS  570/24)  ,5  have  completed  an 
over-all  examination  of  TJ.S.  requirements  for  military  bases  and  base 
rights  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 

Appended  hereto  is  a  list  of  those  bases  and  base  sites  for  which 
diplomatic  negotiations  in  the  near  future  will  be  required  in  order 
to  obtain  the  desired  rights,  together  with  appropriate  information 
regarding  each  of  the  bases.  This  division  of  areas  into  essential  and 
required  is  a  general  indication  of  the  suggested  priority  for  nego¬ 
tiations  to  obtain  the  indicated  rights.  It  is  appreciated  that  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  sequence  of  negotiations  may  be  affected  by  other  considera¬ 
tions.  Failure  to  obtain  a  base  listed  in  a  higher  category  may  require 
the  reclassification  of  a  base  listed  in  a  lower  category. 

In  view  of  the  political  complications  and  difficulties  involved  in 
maintaining  U.S.  personnel  and  installations  in  foreign  territory  in 
peacetime  and  because  of  the  elements  of  cost  and  manpower,  it  is 
believed  that  the  State  Department  should  give  serious  consideration 
to  arrangements  by  which  other  nations  undertake  the  load  of  main¬ 
taining  required  installations  in  certain  areas  in  return  for  payment 
in  one  form  or  another  by  the  United  States. 

In  any  instances  where  the  State  Department  considers  that  instal¬ 
lations  should  be  maintained  by  other  nations  the  matter  should  be 
referred  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  approval  before  final  nego¬ 
tiations  with  respect  thereto.  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  will 
not  apply  to  primary  bases  or  primary  base  areas. 

In  connection  with  the  appended  list  the  following  factors  should 
be  noted : 

a.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consider  that  the  comprehensive  base 
system  which  will  result  from  obtaining  the  desired  rights  is  not  only 
an  inescapable  requirement  for  United  States  security  in  the  event  of 
a  failure  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  to  preserve  world  peace, 
but  that  the  provision  of  this  system  of  bases  will  contribute  materially 

(Footnote  3  continued) 

coordination  on  a  broad  variety  of  matters.  SWNCC  subcommittees  with  the 
regional  purview  and  subcommittees  created  for  the  consideration  of  specific 
questions  were  active.  In  addition  to  its  policy  formulation  role,  SWNCC  re¬ 
peatedly  served  as  the  liaison  unit  through  which  the  Department  of  State 
requested  and  received  military  estimates  on  matters  related  to  foreign  policy. 

In  Foreign  Relations  volumes  for  1945  and  1946,  SWNCC  documentation  is 
presented  according  to  subject  in  bilateral  and  general  compilations.  For  addi¬ 
tional  information  on  the  establishment,  organization,  and  functions  of  SWNCC, 
see  “The  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee,”  by  Harold  W.  Moseley, 
Colonel  Charles  W.  McCarthy,  and  Commander  Alvin  F.  Richardson  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  Bulletin ,  November  11,  1945,  p.  745,  and  “The  State-War- 
Navy  Committee,”  by  Major  General  John  H.  Hilldring  in  Logistics,  April,  194  i, 
p.  7. 

6  Not  printed. 
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to  the  effectiveness  of  that,  organization  in  maintaining  peace  through¬ 
out  the  world.  It  is  anticipated  that  in  drafting  the  contemplated 
agreement  for  furnishing  military  facilities  to  the  Security  Council, 
these  bases,  along  with  existing  and  projected  ones  of  all  member 
nations,  would  be  considered  in  determining  the  availability  of  bases 
for  carrying  out  such  enforcement  measures  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  Security  Council. 

A  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consider  that  no  action  is  required  in 
the  case  of  bases  now  under  lease  to  the  U.S.  as  a  result  of  transfer  of 
U.S.  destroyers  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.6  In  the 
case  of  bases  projected  for  the  Philippine  Islands  no  immediate  action 
is  required  because  of  current  U.S. -Philippine  agreements.7 

c.  [Here  follow  views  on  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands  and 
Central  Pacific  Islands  detached  from  Japan.]  8 

d.  In  order  to  operate  the  U.S.  system  of  bases  and  to  provide 
alternate  routes  for  movement  of  U.S.  aircraft,  the  United  States 
should  have  rights  for  air  transit  and  technical  stop  at  certain  non- 
United  States  air  bases  and  air  base  sites.  Locations  at  which  such 
rights  may  be  desired  are  not  included  in  the  enclosed  list  but  will  be 
submitted  at  a  later  date  in  respect  to  areas  where  negotiations  with 
other  countries  will  be  required. 

e.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  assume  that  Joint  rights  to  numerous 
airfields  in  South  America  will  be  obtained  by  negotiations  in  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec 9  and  the  joint  United  States- 
Brazil  Agreement.10 


6  For  texts  of  notes,  the  exchange  of  which  in  Washington  on  September  2, 
1940,  constituted  the  agreement  under  reference,  see  Foreign  Relations ,  1940,  vol. 
iii,  pp.  73-75 ;  for  text  of  the  implementing  agreement  signed  on  March  27,  1941, 
at  London,  see  Department  of  State  Executive  Agreement  Series  No.  235,  or  55 
Stat.  (pt.  2)  1560. 

7  For  the  text  of  the  Preliminary  Statement  of  General  Principles  Pertaining 
to  the  United  States  Military  and  Naval  Base  System  in  the  Philippines  To  Be 
Used  as  a  Basis  for  Detailed  Discussions  and  Staff  Studies,  signed  in  Washington 
by  President  Truman  and  President  Osmena  on  May  14,  1945,  see  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  1945,  vol.  vi,  p.  1208. 

8  For  information  on  this  subject,  see  editorial  note,  p.  550. 

0  For  text,  see  Pan  American  Union,  Final  Act  of  the  Inter-American  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  February-March,  1945 
(Washington,  1945).  See  also  Department  of  State,  Publication  2497,  Conference 
Series  No.  85,  Report  of  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Inter-American  Conference  on  War  and  Peace,  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  February  21- 
Marcli  8,  1945  (Washington,  1946). 

10  For  text  of  the  Military  Aviation  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  June  14,  1944,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1944, 
vol.  vii,  pp.  560-565.  For  information  on  United  States-Brazilian  wartime  coopera¬ 
tion,  see  Stetson  Conn  and  Byron  Fairchild,  The  Framework  of  Hemispheric 
Defense,  in  the  official  Army  history  United  States  Army  in  World  War  II,  issued 
by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History,  Department  of  the  Army  (Wash¬ 
ington,  1960). 
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/.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  assume  that  military  base  rights  and 
air  transit  privileges  required  in  Canada  will  be  obtained  in  extension 
of  present  U.S.-Canadian  agreements  or  through  a  satisfactory 
substitute  therefor.11 

The  enclosed  list  of  base  areas  and  of  sites  at  which  rights  for  air 
transit  privileges  are  required  is  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  his  information  and  guidance  and  for  such  use  as  he  may  require 
in  negotiations  with  countries  concerned.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have,  in  the  past,  furnished  the  Department  of  State  with  specific 
military  requirements  for  certain  bases.  Further  details  regarding 
specific  bases  and  base  sites  and  elaboration  of  the  rights  desired, 
including  rights  to  install,  maintain,  operate  and  control  aids  to  navi¬ 
gation,  communications  facilities  and  weather  and  warning  stations, 
together  with  other  pertinent  information  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  approving  the  above  conclusions  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  agreed  that  the  attached 
list  is  subject  to  revision  by  the  addition  of  Formosa  if  a  pending  study 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  concludes  that  it  should  be  included  in 
the  list  of  required  bases. 

The  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  also  noted  that : 

“On  October  4,  1945,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  (SWNCC  38/20)  12  in  which  he  listed  loca¬ 
tions  in  areas  to  which  other  powers  claim  sovereign  or  mandatory 
rights  at  which  rights  for  naval  bases  and/or  naval  air  bases  are  de¬ 
sired.  The  list  contained  in  that  letter  is  identical  with  the  attached 
list  except  as  follows : 

(1)  Kabaul  and  Formosa  are  included  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy’s  letter  but  not  in  the  attached  list.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
are  currently  reconsidering  inclusion  of  these  two  areas. 

(2)  Transit  rights  in  the  Marquesas  (Nuka  Hiva)  and  at  Aitutaki 
were  included  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy’s  letter  but  not  in  the  at- 


u  For  text  of  the  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Canada  Relating 
to  Flights  of  Military  Aircraft,  effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Ottawa, 
February  13,  1945,  see  Department  of  State  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  (TIAS)  No.  2056,  or  62  Stat.  (pt.  3)  3943.  For  information  on  United  States- 
Canadian  wartime  cooperation,  see  Stanley  W.  Dziuban,  Military  Relations  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1939-1945,  in  the  United  States  Army  in 
World  War  II  series  (Washington,  1959). 

12  Not  printed. 
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tached  list.  Presumably  these  two  locations  will  be  included  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  statement  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  relative  to  rights  of  air 
transit  and  technical  stop. 

(3)  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy’s  letter  the  maximum  rights  de¬ 
sired  at  Manus  and  at  Ascension  were  listed  as  “exclusive”.  In  the 
attached  list  the  maximum  is  listed  as  “joint”.  The  latter  should  be 
considered  as  controlling. 

(4)  Certain  bases  listed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy’s  letter  are 
listed  in  the  attached  list  only  for  air  use.  This  is  consistent  since  the 
only  naval  use  at  these  locations  is  for  naval  air  purposes.” 


Appendix 


Base 

Sovereignty 

1.  Essential: 

Galapagos  Is. 

Ecuador 

Manus 

Iceland 

Panama  Republic 
(airfields) 

Aus.  Man. 

Canton 

U.S.-British 

Greenland 

Denmark 

Azores  Is. 

Portugal 

Cape  Verde  Is. 

Portugal 

Ascension  Is. 

British 

2.  Required:  {If  reaso 
to  the  base  system.) 

nobly  obtainable 

Tarawa 

British 

Funafuti 

Disputed 

U.S.-British 

Talara 

Peru 

Canary  Is. 

Spain 

Morotai 

Dutch 

Rights 


Max. 

Min. 

Use 

Exclusive* 

Joint 

Naval  and  Air 

Jointf 

Joint 

Naval  and  Air 

Exclusive 

Joint 

Naval  and  Air 

Exclusive 

Joint 

Air 

Exclusive 

Exclusive 

Naval  and  Air 

Exclusive 

Joint 

Naval  and  Air 

Joint 

Partici¬ 

pating! 

Naval  and  Air 

Joint 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Naval  and  Air 

Joint 

Joint 

Air 

'  negotiations 

,  but  not  absolutely  essential 

Joint 

Joint 

Naval  and  Air 

Exclusive 

Joint 

Naval  and  Air 

Joint 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Air 

Joint 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Naval  and  Air 

Joint 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Air 

♦Exclusive:  The  long  term  right  to  use  as  a  military  base  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  United  States.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 

tJoint:  The  long  term  right  to  use  as  a  military  base  jointly  with  the  government 
of  original  sovereignty.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 

JParticipating:  The  long  term  right  to  participate  with  other  nations,  on  the 
most-favored-nation  principle  in  the  use  of  a  military  base.  [Footnote  in  the 
original.] 
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Base 

Sovereignty 

Biak 

Dutch 

Guadalcanal- 

British 

Tulagi 

Espiritu  Santo 

French- 

Noumea 

British 

French 

Viti  Levu 

British 

Christmas 

U.S. -British 

Bora  Bora 

French 

Clipperton 

French 

Edmonton- 

Canada 

Whitehorse  route 
to  Alaska 

Fort  Chimo- 

Canada 

Frobisher  Bay 
route  to  Greenland 
Goose  Bay 

Newfoundland 

Upolu 

New  Zealand 

Salinas 

Ecuador 

Batista  Field 

Cuba 

St.  Julian-Lafe 

Cuba 

Curacao 

Dutch 

Surinam 

Dutch 

Casablanca- 
Port  Lyautey 

Dakar 

French 

Monrovia 

Liberia 

Formosa  13 

China 

Rights 


Max. 

Min. 

Use 

Joint 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Air 

Joint 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Naval  and  Air 

Joint 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Naval  and  Air 

Joint 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Naval  and  Air 

Joint 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Naval  and  Air 

Exclusive 

Exclusive 

Air 

Joint 

Joint 

Naval 

Exclusive 

Joint 

Air 

Joint 

Joint 

Aii- 

Joint 

Joint 

Air 

Joint 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Air 

Joint 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Air 

Joint 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Air 

Joint 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Air 

Joint 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Naval  and  Air 

Joint 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Aii- 

Joint 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Air 

Joint 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Naval  and  Air 

Joint 

Partici¬ 

pating 

NavalJandhAir 

Joint 

Partici¬ 

pating 

Naval  and* Air 

Exclusive 

Joint 

Naval  aid  Air 

The  above  list  is  predicated  on  the  following  assumptions : 

a.  [Here  follows  comment  on  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands  and 
Central  Pacific  Islands  detached  from  Japan.] 

b.  Base  rights  in  the  Philippines  will  be  as  required  by  U.S. 

c.  Additional  rights  in  Canada  will  result  from  agreements  under 
the  Joint  Canadian-U.S.  Basic  Defense  Plan. 

d.  Eights  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  will  be  obtained 
as  required  in  implementation  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepee. 


13  Added  by  a  corrigendum  of  November  9  (SWNCC  Files). 
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Secretariat  Files  11 

Minutes  of  the  167th  Meeting  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Staff 
Committee ,  Department  of  State,  Washington ,  November  13,  194-5, 
9 :  30  a.  m.15 

TOP  SECRET 

Present : 

The  Secretary  (presiding) 

The  Under  Secretary  16 
The  Counselor  17 
Messrs.  Clayton  18 
Dunn  19 
Hackworth  20 
McCormack  21 
Pasvolsky  22 
Russell 23 
Hiss  24 
Grange 25 
Lewis  26 
Roth  well 27 


14  Lot  122,  a  consolidated  lot  file  consisting  of  records  of  inactive  or  terminated 
committees  of  the  Department  of  State  or  inter-departmental  committees  on 
which  the  Department  of  State  was  represented.  This  material  was  retired  by 
the  staff  of  the  Executive  Secretariat  of  the  Department  of  State. 

15  The  Secretary’s  Staff  Committee,  organized  in  1944  by  Secretary  of  State 
Stettinius  to  formulate  and  coordinate  Departmental  policy,  included  the  Under 
Secretary  and  the  directors  of  the  major  areas  of  the  Department.  This  body 
met  thrice  weekly  from  December  20,  1944,  and  continued  to  function  on  a 
regular  basis  after  Byrnes  succeeded  Stettinius  as  Secretary  of  State  in  July, 
1945.  The  Committee  met  171  times  in  1945  considering  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
relating  to  the  war,  the  liquidation  of  the  war,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  30  meetings  which  were  held  in  1946  were  devoted  primarily 
to  matters  relating  to  the  internal  organization  of  the  Department,  Congressional 
relations,  public  information  policy,  and  Latin  America.  The  records  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are  located  in  the  Secretariat  Files. 

16  Dean  Acheson. 

17  Benjamin  V.  Cohen. 

38  William  L.  Clayton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

19  James  Clement  Dunn,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European,  Far  East¬ 
ern,  Near  Eastern,  and  African  Affairs. 

20  Green  H.  Hackworth,  Legal  Adviser. 

21  Alfred  McCormack,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Research 
and  Intelligence. 

22  Leo  Pasvolsky,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization  and  Security  Affairs. 

23  Donald  S.  Russell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration. 

24  Alger  Hiss,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs. 

25  John  F.  Gange  of  the  Central  Secretariat. 

26  James  H.  Lewis  of  the  Central  Secretariat. 

27  C.  Easton  Rothwell,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Central  Secretariat. 

28William  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs. 

29  Spruille  Braden,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  American  Republic  Affairs. 


Absent : 

Messrs.  Benton 28 
Braden  29 
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The  Committee  met  at  9 :  30  a.  m. 

AGENDA  ITEM 

Action  on  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Statement  of  United  States  Military 
Policy.  (Document  SC-169&;  Agenda  Item  l)30 

Mr.  Pasvolsky  requested  Mi;.  Hiss  to  present  document  SC-169a, 
which  included  a  statement  of  United  States  military  policy  prepared 
and  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall',31  and  recommendations 
regarding  the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Department  with  respect  to 
the  statement. 

Mr.  Hiss  said  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  statement  had  come  to  the 
Department  through  the  State- War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee.32 
It  was  submitted  for  the  comments  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
eventually  would  be  presented  to  the  President  for  approval.  Mr.  PIiss 
said  that  the  statement  had  been  studied  by  the  Counselor  and  by  the 
directors  of  all  of  the  geographic  and  economic  oil  ices  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  comments  the  recommendations  had 
been  drafted. 

Mr.  Hiss  said  that  the  first  recommendation  was  that  the  general 
observation  should  be  made  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  that 
because  of  the  necessarily  general  terms  of  such  a  statement,  its  appli¬ 
cation  will  require  careful  consideration  and  close  coordination  be¬ 
tween  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments. 

Mr.  Hiss  also  pointed  out  that  a  general  criticism  of  the  statement 
as  drafted  was  its  emphasis  on  the  possibility  of  a  breakdown  in 
friendly  relations  between  the  Great  Powers  and  its  failure  to  empha¬ 
size  the  necessity  for  insuring  that  the  United  States  has  adequate 
Allies. 

Mr.  Hiss  then  outlined  the  specific  comments  which  it  was  proposed 
to  transmit  informally  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy  and  to 
the  State- War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee,  as  set  forth  in  Annex 
II  of  the  document.  With  reference  to  paragraph  2  of  the  Annex,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  “four  principal  tasks”  which  President  Truman, 


30  SC-lG9a  is  not  printed ;  SC-169b,  a  revision  thereof,  November  16,  is  printed 
infra. 

31  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  approved  this  statement  of  military  policy  on 
September  19,  1945,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  request¬ 
ing  that  it  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President.  For  text, 
see  SWNCC  282,  March  27, 1946,  p.  1160. 

33  The  JCS  statement  of  military  policy  was  submitted  to  the  State-War-Navy 
Coordinating  Committee  on  September  26,  1945,  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
John  .T.  McCloy.  Subsequently,  at  the  request  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
Howard  C.  Petersen,  the  statement  was  republished  as  SWNCC  282,  March  27, 
1946. 
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in  his  address  at  New  York  on  October  27th,33  had  said  determined  the 
kind  of  armed  might  we  propose  to  maintain,  differed  in  order  and 
emphasis  from  the  determining  policies  listed  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  statement.  Mr.  Hiss  suggested  that  the  statement  might  be  re¬ 
vised  to  correspond  with  the  President’s  definition. 

Referring  to  paragraph  3  of  the  Annex,  Mr.  Hiss  pointed  out  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  statement  did  not  place  sufficient  emphasis  on 
the  task  of  enforcing  the  terms  of  peace  upon  Germany  and  japan. 
In  paragraph  4  the  point  was  made  that  the  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  as  a  principal  member  of  the  United  Nations  should 
figure  more  prominently  in  any  statement  of  United  States  military 
policy.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  United  Nations  was  built  upon 
the  power  relations  existing  among  the  wartime  Allies.  If  the  balance 
of  that  relationship  in  military  potential  were  to  be  impaired,  the 
fabric  of  the  United  Nations  would  be  weakened.  Therefore,  greater 
recognition  should  be  given  to  our  duties  and  responsibilities  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  as  determinants  of  our  military  needs. 

Mr.  Hiss  also  referred  to  paragraph  6  and  to  his  previous  comment 
regarding  the  failure  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  statement  to  empha¬ 
size  the  need  for  the  support  of  our  principal  Allies  in  the  event  of 
future  conflict.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  several  economic  con¬ 
siderations  mentioned  in  paragraph  7  which  seemed  to  require  further 
study. 

Mr.  Hiss  informed  the  Committee  that.  Mr.  Benton  had  sent  him  a 
memorandum 34  endorsing  the  approach  taken  in  Annex  II  but  sug¬ 
gesting  that  certain  further  points  should  be  considered  for  possible 
inclusion  in  the  military  policy  statement,  including  mention  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  military  and  naval  bases,  and  compulsory  military 
training. 

The  Secretary  said  that  to  refer  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  state¬ 
ment  to  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  seemed  to  be 
the  best  procedure.  He  asked  who  had  prepared  the  paper  for  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Mr.  Pasvolsky  said  it  had  probably  been  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Willson  and  Generals  Fairchild  and 
Embick,35  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  paper  seemed  to  reflect  the 
views  of  General  Embick.  Mr.  Pasvolsky  said  the  critical  question 
raised  by  the  whole  statement  was  whether  we  are  to  focus  attention 

85  For  text  of  President  Truman’s  Navy  Day  address,  October  27,  1945,  see 
Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Harry  S.  Truman,  1945 
(Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1961),  p.  431,  or  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  October  28,  1945,  p.  653.  For  the  “four  principal  tasks”,  see  document 
SC-169b,  infra. 

84  Not  printed. 

33  Vice  Adm.  Russell  Willson,  Maj.  Gen.  Muir  S.  Fairchild,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Stanley 
D.  Embick  of  the  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
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on  our  independent  military  strength  or  on  our  new  position  in  the 
world  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

Mr.  Clayton,  referring  to  paragraph  7  in  Annex  II,  said  he  agreed 
that  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  statement  would 
require  very  careful  consideration,  particularly  the  one  calling  for 
“the  maintenance  of  a  large  merchant  marine,  both  active  and  re¬ 
serve”.  He  pointed  out  that  before  the  war  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  had  amounted  to  about  10  million  tons.  The  Joint  Chiefs’  rec¬ 
ommendation  might  mean  anything — perhaps  25  or  30  million  tons. 
He  said  no  one  believed  we  could  operate  economically  a  merchant 
fleet  of  more  than  12  or  15  million  tons,  and  one  of  25  or  30  million 
tons  would  have  disastrous  effects  on  the  merchant  marines  of  such 
countries  as  Great  Britain  and  Norway,  and  would  adversely  affect 
our  international  trade  position.  He  said  the  references  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  industries  essential  to  the  war  effort  and  to  the  stockpiling 
of  strategic  material  also  required  further  careful  study. 

The  Counselor  agreed  that  the  several  points  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Clayton  required  further  study  but  he  pointed  out  that  even  greater 
difficulty  arose  in  connection  -with  the  question  of  how  the  general 
policies  set  forth  in  the  document  would  be  construed  in  practice.  He 
said  he  would  hesitate  to  say  that  such  a  statement  should  not  be  put 
down  on  paper  at  all  but  he  thought  there  were  as  many  disadvantages 
as  there  were  advantages  in  so  doing.  If  the  statement  is  to  be  put 
down  on  paper,  however,  The  Counselor  said  it  was  important  that 
the  statement  should  clearly  recognize  the  importance  of  constant 
cooperation  between  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments,  and  that 
some  provision  should  be  made  for  requiring  reconsideration  and  re¬ 
vision  of  the  statement  at  least  once  a  year.  He  referred  to  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ton’s  suggestion  regarding  inclusion  of  a  statement  on  the  atomic 
bomb  and  said,  for  example,  that  while  it  might  be  inappropriate  to 
include  such  a  reference  at  the  present  time,  it  might  be  possible  to 
do  this  in  the  next  revision  of  the  statement.  The  Counselor  sug¬ 
gested  that  clarification  of  the  statement  regarding  the  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  was  particularly  important  since  any  Army  or  Navy  officer  who 
had  seen  the  reference  to  this  topic  in  the  general  statement  would 
feel  free  to  make  public  statements  in  the  same  vein.  The  Secretary 
agreed  with  The  Counselor  that  the  statement  as  drafted  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  mandate  to  go  ahead  with  a  shipping  program  such  as  that 
advocated  by  Admiral  Land.36 

(The  Secretary  and  Mr.  Clayton  left  the  meeting  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  Hackworth  asked  what  use  would  be  made  of  the  paper  after 


“Vice  Adm.  Emory  S.  Land,  U.S.  Navy  (retired),  Chairman  of  the  Maritime 
Commission. 
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its  approval  and  especially  whether  it  would  be  made  public.  Mr.  Hiss 
said  that  he  understood  that  there  was  no  intention  of  making  it  pub¬ 
lic  but  he  pointed  out  that  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  it  might 
be  considered  desirable  at  some  future  time  to  publish  the  statement. 
The  Counselor  said  that  even  if  it  should  not  be  made  public,  other 
nations  would  doubtless  learn  of  it  and  he  thought  that  even  friendly 
nations  might  misunderstand  some  of  its  features  as  it  was  now 
drafted. 

Mr.  McCormack  said  he  thought  the  analysis  in  the  document  was 
rather  poor  and  needed  to  be  strengthened.  Mr.  Pasvolsky  said  that 
one  point  in  Annex  II  which  should  be  improved  was  the  reference 
to  the  regulation  of  armaments.  He  pointed  out  that  we  had  built  the 
United  Nations  Organization  on  the  principle  that  the  regulation  of 
armaments  could  be  deferred  for  future  consideration.  However,  he 
felt  that  the  atomic  bomb  had  brought  the  question  to  the  fore  and 
that  it  required  greater  emphasis.  He  suggested  that  a  special  para¬ 
graph  be  included  in  Amiex  II  on  this  point. 

The  Counselor  suggested  that  in  requesting  the  sub-committee  of 
the  State- War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  to  revise  the  paper,  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  such  revision  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
suggestions  submitted  by  the  Department  (as  outlined  in  Annex  II) 
but  that  the  whole  statement  should  be  carefully  considered  and  revised 
in  the  light  of  staff  study. 

There  was  also  a  discussion  of  procedure  in  the  State- War-Navy 
Coordinating  Committee  in  this  connection.  Mr.  Hiss  informed  the 
Committee  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  statement  had  come  to  Mr. 
Matthews,  as  the  acting  representative  of  the  Department  on  SWNCC, 
and  that  SWNCC  had  held  up  action  on  the  matter  until  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  comments  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Pasvolsky  pointed  out  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  not  represented  on  SWNCC  and  asked 
whether  the  time  had  not  come  to  provide  for  their  regular  represen¬ 
tation.  Mr.  Dunn  said  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  would  not 
agree  to  this  since  they  wished  to  keep  political  decisions  in  their  own 
Departments  and  had  set  up  SWNCC  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  from  actual  formulation  of  such  decisions. 
He  said  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were,  of  course,  consulted  by  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  before  political  decisions  were  made. 

The  Committee  agreed  that  Annex  II  should  be  revised  in  the  light 
of  the  discussion  at  the  meeting.  It  wTas  also  suggested  that  members 
of  the  Committee  should  inform  Mr.  Hiss  of  any  further  suggestions 
they  might  wish  to  make  regarding  the  statement.  The  Committee 
further  agreed  that  the  document,  as  revised,  should  be  submitted  for 
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approval  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee,  prior  to  its  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  War  and  the  Navy  and  then  to  SWNCC. 
[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  subjects.] 


Secretariat  Files 

Memorandum  Prepared  for  the  Secretary' s  Staff  Committee  37 

top  secret  [Washington,]  November  16,  1945. 

SC-169b 

Action  on  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Statement  of  United  States 

Military  Policy 

the  problem 

The  Secretary  has  received  through  the  State- War-Navy  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee  a  statement  of  United  States  military  policy  pre¬ 
pared  and  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (Annex  I).38  It  is 
necessary  to  decide  what  action  the  Department  shall  take  with  respect 
to  this  statement. 


recommendations 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Department  comment  on  the  state¬ 
ment  by  observing  generally  that  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  policy  as 
finally  adopted  it  will  be  essential,  because  of  the  necessarily  general 
terms  of  such  a  statement,  that  there  be  close  coordination  between  the 
State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  ; 

2.  That  the  Department’s  more  specific  comments  be  along  the  lines 
of  Annex  II ; 

3.  That  these  comments  be  transmitted  informally  to  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  the  Navy ;  and 

4.  That  the  Department  propose  that  the  statement  with  the  com¬ 
ments  be  referred  to  SWNCC  for  revision  by  a  special  subcommittee 
to  be  set  up  for  this  purpose. 

BACKGROUND 

1.  .  .  .  “United  States  Military  Policy”,  (Annex  I)  is  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  approved  by  them.  It  has 
been  forwarded  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  with  the  request 

37  Prepared  in  light  of  discussion  at  the  167th  Meeting  of  the  Secretary’s  Staff 
Committee,  November  13 ;  the  relevant  portion  of  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  is 
printed  supra. 

38  For  text,  see  SWNCC  282,  March  27, 1946,  p.  1160. 
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that  they  approve  it  and  transmit  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
to  the  President  for  the  latter’s  approval  “as  a  present  expression 
of  United  States  military  policy”. 

2.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  paper,  which  is  in  summary  form,  is 
divided  into  two  sections  of  unequal  length.  The  first  and  longer  part 
(pp.  1  to  5  of  Annex  I)  is  entitled  “Basis  for  the  Formulation  of  a 
Military  Policy”,  and  the  second  (pp.  5  to  7)  is  called  “Statement  of 
United  States  Military  Policy”. 

DISCUSSION 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  paper  requires  the  most  careful  scrutiny 
by  the  Department,  in  respect  both  to  its  general  content  and  tone  and 
to  much  of  the  detail.  It  is  necessarily  couched  in  general  terms,  as 
must  be  the  case  with  a  policy  statement  intended  to  guide  the  Execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  this  Government  in  the  future.  However,  precisely  be¬ 
cause  the  terms  are  so  general  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  that 
they  be  clearly  and  accurately  phrased.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  broad  generalizations  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  They  will  be  given  concrete  content  only  as  they  are  carried  out 
under  specific  conditions  and  in  specific  cases.  For  these  reasons  the 
application  of  military  policy  finally  adopted  is  of  equal  if  not  greater 
importance  than  the  formulation  of  the  policy  itself.  The  Department 
should,  therefore,  not  only  contribute  to  the  formulation  of  the  policy 
but  should  participate  continuously  with  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  in  the  carrying  out  of  significant  aspects  of  it. 

Throughout  the  paper,  but  most  specifically  in  paragraph  (4)  of 
the  first  section,  there  is  an  emphasis  upon  the  possibility  of  a  break¬ 
down  in  friendly  relations  between  the  great  powers  and  upon  “poten¬ 
tial  enemy  powers”.  In  stressing  these  points  the  paper  slights  the 
necessity  for  insuring  the  United  States  adequate  allies  as  well  as 
the  possible  effect  of  U.S.  military  policy  on  our  friendly  relations 
with  other  countries.  It  also  ignores  the  need  for  making  clear  that 
our  military  policy  must  conform  with  our  obligations  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  employ  force  only  under  conditions 
there  stipulated. 

Both  in  the  first  section  and  in  the  second,  “Statement  of  United 
States  Military  Policy”,  certain  general  military  policies  and  support- 
ing  policies  are  proposed  which  should  be  carefully  analyzed  in  the 
light  of  their  probable  effect  upon  our  relations  with  other  countries. 

In  Annex  II  attached,  there  are  set  forth  certain  comments  with 
respect  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  paper.  These  comments  are  not 
meant  to  be  exhaustive  but  should  be  regarded  as  illustrative  and  as 
intended  to  demonstrate  the  relationship  of  this  statement  to  foreign 
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policy  and  to  the  Department’s  responsibility,  and,  consequently,  to 
show  the  need  for  participation  by  the  Department  in  the  revision  of 
this  paper  before  it  is  finally  approved. 

Annex  II 

Comments  of  Department  of  State  on  “United  States  Military 

Policy”  .  .  . 

1.  The  Department  of  State  recognizes  its  interest  and  concern  in 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  statement  on  “United  States  Military  Pol¬ 
icy”.  Therein  it  is  stated  (paragraph  1)  that  “the  basic  purpose  for 
maintaining  United  States  armed  forces  is  to  provide  for  our  secur¬ 
ity  .  .  .”.  As  the  principal  concern  of  statecraft  is  to  obtain  the 
maximum  degree  of  security,  it  follows  that  the  Department  should 
scrutinize  closely  any  formulation  of  military  policy. 

2.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Department  of  State  that  the  maximum  de¬ 
gree  of  security  can  be  obtained  only  if  our  foreign  policy  and  our 
military  policy  are  mutually  helpful.  Our  foreign  policy  should  not 
hamper  our  military  policy.  Neither  should  our  military  policy  handi¬ 
cap  the  carrying  out  of  our  foreign  policy.  In  fact,  the  demands  placed 
upon  our  armed  forces  are  based  upon  our  foreign  policy,  as  stated  by 
President  Truman  in  his  address  at  New  York  on  October  27,  1945.39 
This  relationship  was  stated  in  terms  of  the  “four  principal  tasks” 
which,  the  President  said,  determined  the  kind  of  armed  might  we 
propose  to  maintain : 

“First,  our  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  in  collaboration  with  our 
Allies,  must  enforce  the  terms  of  peace  imposed  upon  our  defeated 
enemies. 

“Second,  we  must  fulfill  the  military  obligations  which  we  are  un¬ 
dertaking  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  Organization — to  sup¬ 
port  a  lasting  peace,  by  force,  if  necessary. 

“Third,  we  must  cooperate  with  other  American  nations  to  preserve 
the  territorial  integrity  and  the  political  independence  of  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Plemisphere. 

“Fourth,  in  this  troubled  and  uncertain  world,  our  military  forces 
must  be  adequate  to  discharge  the  fundamental  mission  laid  upon 
them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — to  ‘provide  for  the 
common  defense’  of  the  United  States. 

“These  four  military  tasks  are  directed  not  toward  war — not  toward 
conquest — but  toward  peace. 

“We  seek  to  use  our  military  strength  solely  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  world.  For  we  now  know  that  that  is  the  only  sure  way  to  make 
our  own  freedom  secure. 

“That  is  the  basis  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.” 


Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  28,  1945,  pp.  653-656. 
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3.  In  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  statement  the  place  assigned  the  task 
of  enforcing  the  terms  of  peace  upon  Germany  and  Japan  seems  to  the 
Department  of  State  to  be  less  prominent  than  it  should  be.  Hostilities 
with  Germany  came  to  an  end  a  bare  six  months  ago.  Operations 
against  Japan  ceased  less  than  three  months  ago.  In  neither  case  has 
the  formal  end  of  hostilities  been  proclaimed.  Nor  have  treaties  of 
peace  been  formulated,  fixing  among  other  things  the  period  within 
which  military  forces  of  this  country  and  of  others  of  the  United 
Nations  will  occupy  German  and  Japanese  territory.  In  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  statement  the  significance  of  joint  occupation  and  of 
joint  enforcement  of  peace  terms  as  parts  of  the  job  of  securing  the 
victory  achieved  through  joint  efforts  has  been  largely  overlooked. 
Politically,  no  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy  carries  greater  potenti¬ 
alities  for  our  future  security  than  those  relations  with  our  allies 
involved  in  the  enforcement  of  surrender  and  peace  terms.  It  seems  to 
the  Department  of  State  that  a  correspondingly  important  place 
should  be  given  to  this  task  in  a  statement  of  military  policy. 

4.  Moreover,  the  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  as  a  principal 
member  of  the  United  Nations  should  figure  more  prominently  in 
making  the  estimate  of  our  future  military  requirements.  The  politi¬ 
cal  leadership  we  took  in  this  venture  was  made  possible  primarily 
because  of  the  military  strength  we  mobilized  during  the  war.  It  will 
continue  in  proportion  to  the  relative  military  strength  we  maintain 
in  the  future.  The  United  Nations  is  built  upon  the  power  relations 
existing  among  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  China, 
France,  and  the  other  members  of  the  war-time  coalition.  Its  future 
will  depend  upon  power  relations  which  will  exist  hereafter  among 
the  principal  members.  If  the  balance  of  this  relationship  in  military 
potential  were  to  be  impaired  or  upset,  the  fabric  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  would  be  weakened  or  at  least  would  require  reexamination.  We 
do  not  wish  this  balance  to  be  upset.  Therefore,  we  should  retain  our 
military  power  in  greater  strength  than  that  which  would  be  needed 
merely  to  fulfill  our  strictly  military  obligations  under  the  Charter. 
The  question  is :  how  much  greater  ?  This  estimate  can  be  made  only 
on  the  basis  of  developing  political  factors.  As  our  relations  with  other 
countries  are  conditioned  by  our  duties  and  responsibilities  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  greater  recognition  should  be  given  these 
factors  as  determinants  of  our  military  needs. 

5.  It  is  believed  that  the  analysis  of  our  military  needs  postulated 
on  a  breakdown  in  peaceful  relations  among  Britain,  Russia  and  the 
United  States  receives  undue  emphasis  (paragraphs  4,  5,  and  6).  It 
is  given  more  space  than  that  based  on  the  continuance  of  peaceful 
relations.  This  disproportion  should  be  corrected.  In  this  connection 
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the  last  of  the  major  national  policies  said  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Stall'  to  determine  onr  military  needs  is  overemphasized.  This  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  is :  “maintenance  of  the  United  States  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  relative  position  with  respect  to  potential  enemy  powers,  ready 
when  necessary  to  take  military  action  abroad  to  maintain  the  security 
and  integrity  of  the  United  States”  (paragraph  2 g). 

6.  The  hypothesis  that  our  security  may  require  extensive  military 
operations  overseas  needs  close  examination  for  its  possible  effect  on 
the  relations  with  our  principal  allies  in  the  recent  war.  This  hypoth¬ 
esis  runs  through  the  entire  statement  (paragraphs  2 y,  86,  9,  13a). 
The  need  for  examination  is  emphasized  by  the  further  hypothesis 
that  such  operations  would  be  preventive  in  purpose  (paragraphs 
86  and  c,  9).  Despite  our  strength,  our  chances  of  survival  in  a  future 
conflict  would  be  increased  were  we  to  be  assured  of  the  help  of  allies. 
This  political  need  must  be  a  constant  pre-occupation  of  our  foreign 
policy.  If  a  given  hypothesis,  such  as  the  two  just  referred  to,  might 
handicap  the  Department  of  State  in  its  conduct  of  foreign  policy, 
a  re-examination  of  this  hypothesis  should  be  made. 

7.  The  Department  of  State  believes  that  certain  of  the  subsidiary 
policies  listed  in  paragraph  13  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  statement 
also  stand  in  need  of  examination  before  becoming  part  of  our  stated 
military  policy.  The  examination  should  be  undertaken  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  relations  with  other  countries  and  particularly  with 
our  principal  allies.  As  a  matter  of  national  policy  “the  maintenance 
of  a  large  merchant  marine,  both  active  and  reserve”  (paragraph 
13 i  (2) )  might  in  time  weaken  the  economic  strength  (hence  the 
military  potential)  of  certain  of  our  potential  future  allies,  and  thus 
might  defeat  its  purpose  of  contributing  to  our  national  security.  The 
“maintenance  of  industries  essential  to  the  war  effort”  (paragraph 
13 i  (5))  needs  examination  on  economic  as  well  as  foreign  policy 
grounds.  The  “stockpiling  of  critical  strategic  materials”  (paragraph 
13 i  (6))  likewise  should  be  scrutinized  from  both  economic  and  for¬ 
eign  policy  angles.  It  is  also  questionable  whether  our  policy  should 
be  to  support  the  “development”  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  other 
American  republics,  as  stated  in  paragraph  13 Jc. 

8.  In  addition  to  studying  most  carefully  the  foreign  policy  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  statement  as  it  stands,  the  addition  of  certain  new  items 
seems  to  the  Department  of  State  to  merit  consideration.  Respect  for 
the  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  of  certain  states, 
China,  for  example,  might  be  considered  for  inclusion  as  a  national 
policy  determining  our  military  needs  (paragraph  2)  since  we  are 
bound  by  treaty  to  accord  this  respect.  Moreover,  the  United  States 
as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  has  agreed  to  refrain  from  the 
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threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  state  (Article  2,  4).  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  adding  this  principle  as  a  national  policy  determining  our 
military  needs.  Multilateral  regulation  of  armaments  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  also  proposed  as  a  policy 
determining  our  military  needs  which  might  be  added  to  those  already 
listed  in  the  statement.  Finally,  consideration  might  well  be  given  to 
including,  as  an  additional  policy  determining  our  military  needs, 
the  political  policy  of  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  so  as  to  prevent  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities,  or,  in  the  event 
of  such  hostilities,  to  give  us  the  maximum  number  of  allies. 


811.20/11-145 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  War  ( Patterson ) 

top  secret  Washington,  November  29,  1945. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to 
your  memorandum  of  November  1,  1945  and  to  the  three  questions  set 
forth  in  the  enclosure  to  your  memorandum. 

I  am  enclosing  a  memorandum  which  has  been  prepared  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  setting  forth  answers,  to  the  questions  propounded 
in  your  memorandum. 

Twice  in  your  lifetime  and  mine,  the  United  States  has,  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  World  War,  demonstrated  that  our  country  can  build  up 
and  effectively  utilize  military  strength  at  a  prodigious  rate,  perhaps 
faster  than  any  other  country  has  ever  done  in  history.  We  seem  to  be 
in  a  fair  way  of  demonstrating  a  second  time  that  our  country  can 
demobilize  and  tear  down  its  military  strength  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  at  the  rate  at  which  we  are  losing  our  military 
strength.  It  is  not  so  much  that  I  am  unduly  pessimistic  about  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  with  its  admitted  uncertainties.  It  is  rather  that  I 
know  that  this  is  a  time  when  our  country  should  be  united  and  strong 
in  order  that  it  may  make  its  influence  for  good,  for  peace,  and  for 
justice  effectively  felt  in  the  councils  of  the  world  and  on  the  peace 
settlements. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  address  on  October  27  (after  listing 
the  “four  principal  tasks”  which  determine  the  kind  of  armed  might 
we  propose  to  maintain)  : 

“These  four  military  tasks  are  directed  not  toward  Avar — not  toward 
conquest — but  toward  peace. 

“We  seek  to  use  our  military  strength  solely  to  preserve  the  peace 
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of  the  world.  For  we  now  know  that  that  is  the  only  sane  [sure]  way 
to  make  our  own  freedom  secure. 

“That  is  the  basis  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.” 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  understand  that  it  is  not  possible  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions  which  you  put  to  me  as  definitely  as  both  of  us 
would  desire.  I  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  work  in  the  closest  possible 
cooperation  with  you  and  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  jointly 
endeavoring  to  meet  the  problems  which  face  us  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  and  defense. 

Sincerely  yours,  James  F.  Byrnes 

[Enclosure] 

Answers  to  Questions  Contained  in  the  Memorandum  Dated  No¬ 
vember  1,  1945  From  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

Question  : 

1.  Is  it  your  estimate  that  as  of  1  July  1946,  1  Jan  1947,  and  1  July 
1947,  the  situation  will  require  occupation  forces  in  the  countries 
listed  below  ?  If  you  so  estimate,  what  will  the  functions  of  these  forces 
be  in  each  listed  country  ? 

Answer : 

a.  Europe : 

(1)  Germany : 40  It  is  anticipated  that  occupation  forces  will  be 
required  in  Germany  on  July  1, 1946,  January  1, 1947  and  July  1, 1947. 
The  precise  functions  of  these  forces  in  Germany  on  the  indicated 
dates  are  difficult  to  determine  at  this  time.  If  by  these  dates 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Control  Council  on  the 
reestablishment  of  German  agencies,  the  possible  transition  from  mili¬ 
tary  government  to  a  general  supervisory  civilian  control,  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  a  police  type  force  of  occupation  would  be  sufficient.  It 
is  understood  that  the  War  Department  is  already  developing  plans 
for  this  type  of  occupation  force. 

If  this  system  can  be  developed,  the  functions  of  the  ocupation  forces 
would  presumably  be  limited  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  many 
functions  of  military  government  now  in  effect  could  be  transferred  to 
German  agencies  and  to  Allied  civilian  control.  This  transition  in  the 
occupational  system  of  Germany  will,  however,  require  negotiations 
with  the  other  powers  represented  on  the  Control  Council  in  Berlin 

40  For  documentation  on  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  the  occupation 
of  Germany,  see  vol.  v,  pp.  481  ff. 
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and  will  no  doubt  require  a  modification  of  the  present  agreement  on 
control  machinery  for  Germany.  The  Department  of  State  cannot  pre¬ 
dict  with  any  certainty  at  this  time  when  or  exactly  how  this  transfer 
of  functions  may  be  effected. 

(2)  Austria : 41  The  Department  of  State  expects  to  initiate  dis¬ 
cussions  shortly  with  the  War  Department  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
senting  proposals  in  the  Allied  Council  at  Vienna  for  a  reduction  of 
Allied  occupation  forces  in  Austria. 

We  shall  require  military  advice  as  to  how  this  proposal  can  mPst 
effectively  be  presented.  The  Department  of  State  would  like  to  obtain 
agreement  in  the  Allied  Council  in  the  near  future  for  a  reduction 
of  occupation  forces  in  Austria.  It  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  have 
the  occupation  forces  in  Austria  transposed  into  a  police  type  by 
July  1,  1946  and,  if  possible,  withdrawn  entirely  by  January  1,  1947. 
The  qualified  recognition  which  has  now  been  extended  to  the 
Renner  Government  in  Austria  is  the  first  step  in  this  direction. 

(3)  C  zecho  Slovakia : 42  The  American  Government  and  the  Russian 
Government  have  now  agreed  that  American  and  Soviet  forces  should 
be  withdrawn  from  Czechoslovakia  by  December  1,  1945. 

(4)  Italy  and  Venezia  Giulia: 43  The  Italian  campaign  was  initiated 
and  carried  through  as  an  Allied  campaign.  Allied  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  was  set  up  in  the  liberated  territory  as  a  joint  organization,  and 
both  British  and  American  forces  have  been  used  for  the  maintenance 
of  order.  There  would  appear  to  be  at  least  a  moral  obligation  on  our 
part  to  maintain  American  forces  for  AMG  as  long  as  required. 

The  establishment  of  Allied  Military  Government  in  Venezia  Giulia, 
as  a  disputed  area,  and  the  continuation  of  AMG  in  that  area,  and 
perhaps  in  Bolzano  as  well,  until  the  final  peace  settlement,  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  President  on  September  19,  1944.  This  approval  was 
confirmed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  the  Acting  Secretary  in  a  letter 
dated  April  26,  1945,  in  which  it  was  also  stated  that  participation  oi 
American  forces  in  these  areas  was  a  “sine  qua  non”  in  British  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  AMG. 

On  April  28,  1945,  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  that 
the  forces  necessary  in  Venezia  Giulia  be  provided  jointly  by  the  US 
and  UK,  and  directive  in  this  sense  was  despatched  to  SACMED  on 
April  30,  1945.44 

11  For  documentation  on  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  the  occupation 
of  Austria,  see  vol.  v,  pp.  283  ff. 

42  For  documentation  on  United  States  interest  in  the  reestablishment  of 
democratic  government  in  Czechoslovakia,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  iv, 
pp.  420  ft. 

43  For  documentation  on  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  Italy  and  Venezia 
Giulia,  see  Hid.,  pp.  1103  ff.,  and  ibid,,  1946,  vol.  vi,  pp.  824  ff.  passim. 

41  For  a  description  of  the  directive,  see  telegram  323  to  Caserta,  ibid.,  1945, 
vol.  iv,  pp.  1120-1121. 
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b.  Far  East:  Japan 45 

(1)  Occupational  forces  will  be  needed  on  a  fairly  wide  scale  on 
July  1,  1946.  By  January  1,  1947,  if  progress  continues  at  the  same 
rate  as  at  present  toward  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  occu¬ 
pation,  it  should  be  possible  for  the  occupation  forces  to  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  few  important  strategic  places  and  their  numbers  perhaps 
reduced  in  comparison  with  the  forces  maintained  on  July  1,  1946. 
Occupation  forces  will  continue  to  be  required  on  July  1,  1947.  If  the 
same  tendency  as  mentioned  above  continues  in  Japan,  it  may  be  that 
a  further  reduction  by  July  1,  1947  will  be  possible.  Perhaps  by  that 
time  a  minimum  number  of  mobile  occupational  units  will  be  needed 
to  assure  the  continued  control  over  Japan,  but  that,  of  course,  de¬ 
pends  upon  developments. 

The  functions  of  the  occupation  forces,  after  the  complete  disarma¬ 
ment  and  demobilization  of  the  Japanese  forces  is  completed,  will  be 
to  assure  that  Allied  policies,  as  implemented  by  the  directives  of  the 
Supreme  Commander,  are  carried  out.  These  forces  will  act  primarily 
as  enforcement  agencies  and  may  also  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
inspection  of  Japanese  industry  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Japan’s  war¬ 
making  power. 

Far  East :  Korea  46 

(2)  It  is  hoped  that  by  July  1,  1946  an  international  trusteeship 
will  be  in  operation  in  Korea.  If  so,  only  those  armed  forces  requested 
by  the  High  Commissioner  for  Korea  (provided  for  in  the  trustee¬ 
ship  draft)  and  approved  by  the  proposed  Executive  Council  for 
Korea  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  law  and  order  will  remain 
in  Korea.  The  same  answer  applies  to  occupation  forces  as  of  Jan¬ 
uary  1  and  July  1,  1947.  Since  it  is  hoped  that  native  police  and  a 
native  constabulary  will,  to  an  increasing  degree,  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  Korea,  it  should  not 
be  necessary  for  the  High  Commisioner  to  request  that  large  num¬ 
bers  of  troops  be  made  available  to  assist  him. 

Question: 

2.  a.  Forces  presently  planned  to  be  available  in  Europe  on  and 
after  1  January  1946  will  be  capable  of  policing  Germany  and  enforc¬ 
ing  surrender  terms.  These  forces  will  not  be  capable  of  making  a  show 
of  force  to  implement  political  policies  should  a  firm  stand  against 
a  militant  power  prove  desirable.  Are  these  military  capabilities  in 
consonance  with  foreign  policy  of  our  government  ? 


45  For  documentation  on  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  the  occupation 
and  control  of  Japan,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  vi,  pp.  710  ff.  and  1946, 
vol.  yin,  pp.  85  ff. 

46  For  documentation  on  general  political  policies  of  the  United  States  toward 
Korea,  see  vol.  viii,  pp.  1018  ff. 
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Answer : 

a.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  United 
States  forces  in  Europe  gives  tangible  evidence  of  the  interest  of  our 
Government  in  European  affairs  and  lends  authority  and  support  to 
the  position  taken  by  our  Government  on  political  questions.  This  is 
true  even  though  no  conscious  effort  is  made,  or  should  be  made,  to 
create  “a  show  of  force”.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  size  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  force  in  Europe  by  nest  July  (probably  under  200,000)  will -be 
large  enough  to  be  impressive  in  providing  support  for  our  political 
policies.  The  situation  would  not  be  greatly  improved  if  the  size  of  the 
force  were  double  that  figure  next  July.  The  important  thing  is  that 
our  Country  must  have  sufficient  military  strength  at  home  and  abroad 
to  give  evidence  of  a  determination  to  back  up  the  policies  of  our 
Government  anywhere  that  may  be  necessary.  Our  influence  and  pres¬ 
tige  throughout  the  world  are  to  a  large  extent  dependent  on  this. 
Our  military  potential,  demonstrated  in  1917-1918,  was  not  enough  to 
keep  us  out  of  World  War  II. 

Question: 

b.  (1)  What  is  the  maximum  proportionate  military  participation 
which  the  TJ.S.  will  allow  our  Allies  in  the  occupation  of  Japan ?  The 
composition  of  Allied  occupational  forces  depends  upon  the  answer  to 
this  question. 

b.  (2)  In  connection  with  granting  our  Allies  certain  rights  in 
Japan,  what,  if  any  corollary  involvement  in  continental  affairs  in  the 
Far  East  do  we  foresee  and  accept?  47  From  a  military  point  of  view, 
this  determines  what  military  steps  must  be  designed  against  unaccept¬ 
able  aggression  in  the  Orient.  For  instance,  it  would  be  most  valuable 
to  have  a  clear  cut  statement  of  minimum  interests  from  which  the 
TJ.S.  will  not  retreat  in  the  event  of  a  clash  of  interests  in  the  Far  East, 
particularly  concerning  Manchuria ,  Inner  Mongolia ,  North  China  and 
Korea. 

Answer : 

b.  (1)  In  a  memorandum  from  the  JCS  to  the  SWNCC  of  Oc¬ 
tober  24  it  is  stated : 

“General  Mac. Arthur  considers,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  concur, 
that  if  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  the  controlling  voice  in  the 
occupation  of  Japan,  U.S.  participation  in  the  occupation  forces  must 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  all  other  nations  combined.” 

The  Department  feels  that  it  is  essential  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  controlling  voice  in  the  occupation  of  Japan.  The  pro¬ 
portionate  United  States  military  participation  in  the  occupation  nec- 

47  For  documentation  on  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  China,  see  yolumes 
ix  and  x. 
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essary  to  maintain  this  position  is  considered  to  be  primarily  a  military 
question.  Therefore,  in  accordance  with  General  MacArthur’s  view, 
the  Department  feels  that  the  maximum  proportionate  military  par¬ 
ticipation  which  the  United  States  should  allow  our  Allies  in  the 
occupation  of  Japan  is  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

b.  (2)  In  the  absence  of  any  indication  as  to  the  character  of  “certain 
rights”  which  we  might  grant  to  our  Allies  in  Japan,  it  is  difficult  to 
answer  this  question.  If  the  reference  is  to  stationing  of  military 
contingents  by  our  Allies  in  Japan,  we  do  not  understand  how  such 
stationing  of  contingents  would  give  rise  to  any  corollary  involvement 
by  the  United  States  in  continental  affairs  in  the  Far  East.  As  to  your 
request  for  a  statement  of  minimum  interests  from  which  the  United 
States  will  not  retreat  in  the  event  of  a  clash  of  interests  in  the  Far 
East,  the  Department  does  not  believe  it  possible  to  give  any  such 
statement  which  would  be  sufficiently  reliable  or  certain  as  to  furnish 
the  basis  on  which  the  War  Department  might  determine  in  advance 
the  military  steps  to  be  taken  against  possible  aggression  in  the  Far 
East.  It  is  believed  that  the  problem  posed  by  your  question  in  regard 
to  this  Department’s  contribution  of  political  guidance  to  the  Armed 
Forces  can  best  be  met  by  consistent  and  close  cooperation  between 
the  Departments  concerned. 

' Question : 

3.  Are  there  any  U.S.  requirements  other  than  military  which  will 
necessitate  continuation  of  the  operation  of  ATC  facilities  by  the  War 
Department  in  occupied  areas  or  on  foreign  routes?  If  so,  what  are 
these  requirements  in  detail,  including  length  of  time  and  specified 
operation  to  be  continued  ? 

Answer : 

3.  We  do  not  know  of  any  U.S.  requirements  other  than  military 
which  will  necessitate  continuation  of  the  operation  of  ATC  facilities 
in  occupied  areas  or  on  foreign  routes.  It  seems  likely  that  military 
requirements  will  for  some  time  necessitate  operations  by  the  ATC  to 
Berlin  and  certain  other  places  in  Europe.  Since  our  only  means  of 
•communication  with  Berlin  is  over  ATC  service  it  is  our  hope  that  it 
will  be  continued  until  regularly  scheduled  commercial  services  are 
instituted.  The  same  situation  applies  at  various  other  places  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Far  East.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  hoped  that 
the  War  Department  will  confer  with  the  Department  of  State  in¬ 
formally  in  advance  before  reaching  a  decision  to  terminate  important 
ATC  services  to  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

Answers  regarding  Japan,  Korea  and  Far  Eastern  matters  based 
on  memoranda  prepared  by  FE.48 


45  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 
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Policy  Planning  Staff  Files  40 

Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Department  of  State  50 

[Extracts] 

secret  [Washington,]  December  1,  1945. 

Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 

FUNDAMENTALS 

President  Truman  has  set  forth  the  following  “fundamentals”  of 
our  foreign  policy : 

1.  We  seek  no  territorial  expansion  or  selfish  advantage.  We  have 
no  plans  for  aggression  against  any  other  state,  large  or  small.  We 
have  no  objective  which  need  clash  with  the  peaceful  aims  of  any 
other  nation. 

2.  We  believe  in  the  eventual  return  of  sovereign  rights  and  self- 
government  to  all  peoples  who  have  been  deprived  of  them  by  force. 

3.  We  shall  approve  no  territorial  changes  in  any  friendly  part  of 
the  world  unless  they  accord  with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the 
people  concerned. 

4.  We  believe  that  all  peoples  who  are  prepared  for  self-govern¬ 
ment  should  be  permitted  to  choose  their  own  form  of  government  by 
their  own  freely  expressed  choice,  without  interference  from  any  for¬ 
eign  source.  That  is  true  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

5.  By  the  combined  and  cooperative  action  of  our  war  allies,  we 
shall  help  the  defeated  enemy  states  establish  peaceful  democratic 
governments  of  their  own  free  choice.  And  we  shall  try  to*  attain  a 
world  in  which  Nazism,  Fascism,  and  military  aggression  cannot 
exist. 

6.  We  shall  refuse  to  recognize  any  government  imposed  upon  any 
nation  by  the  force  of  any  foreign  power.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  forceful  imposition  of  such  a  government.  But  the 
United  States  will  not  recognize  any  such  government. 

7.  We  believe  that  all  nations  should  have  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
and  equal  rights  to  the  navigation  of  boundary  rivers  and  waterways 
and  of  rivers  and  waterways  which  pass  through  more  than  one 
country. 

48  Lot  64D563,  files  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff,  Department  of  State,  1947- 
1953.  The  source  text  is  filed  in  this  lot  although  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  did 
not  come  into  existence  until  May  7,  1947. 

50  This  document  consists  of  two  sections.  The  first,  pp.  1-25,  treated  general 
aspects  of  United  States  policy,  and  was  considered  as  a  possible  public  state¬ 
ment.  The  second  part,  pp.  26-106,  dealt  with  policy  with  respect  to  specific  areas 
of  the  world.  It  was  never  intended  for  public  use,  but  was  entirely  for  working 
purposes.  The  document  was  transmitted  to  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating 
Committee  for  the  information  and  comment  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
on  December  17,  1945. 
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8.  We  believe  that  all  states  which  are  accepted  in  the  society  of 
nations  should  have  access  on  equal  terms  to  the  trade  and  the  raw 
materials  of  the  world. 

9.  We  believe  that  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
without  interference  from  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  must  work 
together  as  good  neighbors  in  the  solution  of  their  common  problems. 

10.  We  believe  that  full  economic  collaboration  between  all  nations, 
great  and  small,  is  essential  to  the  improvement  of  living  conditions  all 
over  the  world,  and  to  the  establishment  of  freedom  from  fear  and 
freedom  from  want. 

11.  We  shall  continue  to  strive  to  promote  freedom  of  expression 
and  freedom  of  religion  throughout  the  peace-loving  areas  of  the 
world. 

12.  We  are  convinced  that  the  presentation  of  peace  between  na¬ 
tions  requires  a  United  Nations  Organization  composed  of  all  the 
peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  who  are  willing  jointly  to  use  force 
if  necessary  to  insure  peace.51 

Secretary  Byrnes  has  stated  in  recent  addresses : 

Today  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peoples  of  this  war-ravaged 
earth  want  to  live  in  a  free  and  peaceful  world.  But  the  supreme  task 
of  statesmanship  the  world  over  is  to  help'  them  to  understand  that 
they  can  have  peace  and  freedom  only  if  they  tolerate  and  respect  the 
rights  of  others  to  opinions,  feelings  and  ways  of  life  which  they  do 
not  and  cannot  share. 

It  is  not  enough  to  banish  atomic  or  bacteriological  warfare.  We 
must  banish  war.  To  that  great  goal  of  humanity  we  must  ever  rededi¬ 
cate  our  hearts  and  strength. 

To  help  us  move  toward  that  goal  we  must  guard  not  only  against 
military  threats  to  world  security  but  economic  threats  to  world  well¬ 
being.  Political  peace  and  economic  warfare  cannot  long  exist  together. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  peace  in  this  world,  we  must  learn  to  live 
together  and  work  together.  We  must  be  able  to  do  business  together. 

Today  the  world  must  make  its  choice.  There  must  be  one  world  for 
all  of  us  or  there  will  be  no  world  for  any  of  us. 

OBJECTIVES 

Our  foreign  and  domestic  policies  are  directed  to  the  same  end :  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  and  the  advancement  of  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  The  principal  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy  are: 

1.  To  promote  our  national  interests  energetically  but  with  full 

51  Quoted  from  the  President’s  Navy  Day  address,  October  27,  1945 ;  for  full 
text,  see  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Harry  S.  Truman, 
1945  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1961),  p.  431,  or  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  October  28,  1945,  p.  653. 
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realization  that  the  welfare  of  our  people  is  inescapably  linked  with 
the  welfare  of  all  peoples. 

2.  To  maintain  the  unity  of  purpose  and  action  of  the  major  United 
Nations  and  of  all  the  United  Nations  to  the  end  that  the  association 
which  successfully  prosecuted  the  war  will  build  and  maintain — by 
force  if  necessary- — an  organized  peace. 

3.  To  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  Orga¬ 
nization  by  meeting  our  full  responsibilities  and  by  providing  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  Organization. 

4.  To  prevent  the  misuse  of  atomic  energy  and  to  direct  it  into 
channels  of  service  to  mankind. 

5.  To  prevent  Germany  and  Japan  from  again  acquiring  the  power 
to  wage  war. 

6.  To  encourage,  as  conducive  to  international  order  and  peace, 
the  establishment  of  democratic  governments. 

7.  To  encourage  conditions  of  life  within  nations,  and  relations 
among  nations,  favorable  to  the  development  by  men  and  women 
everywhere  of  free  and  democratic  institutions,  in  accordance  with 
their  own  customs  and  desires. 

8.  To  promote  a  greater  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade  and  of 
productiveness  and  trade  throughout  the  world,  and  thus  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  full  and  productive  employment  and  rising 
standards  of  living  in  the  United  States  and  in  all  countries. 

9.  To  promote  a  spirit  of  good  neighborliness  and  fair  dealing  in 
international  relations  and  to  encourage  other  nations  to  do  likewise. 

The  policies  and  programs  which  this  Government  is  following  in 
our  foreign  relations  in  attempting  to  attain  these  objectives  are  sum¬ 
marized  below. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Our  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  to  continue  our  efforts  to  convince  the  Soviet  authori¬ 
ties  that  it  is  to  our  mutual  advantage  to  collaborate  in  all  decisions  in 
the  international  relations  field.  In  order  to  attain  this  end,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  make  clear  to  the  Soviet  authorities  and,  if  necessary, 
to  the  American  public  that  we  cannot  continue  collaboration  with 
the  Soviet  Union  if  it  insists  on  making  unilateral  decisions  and  taking 
unilateral  action  in  its  dealings  with  other  nations  of  the  world.  In 
pursuing  the  policy  of  collaboration,  however,  we  should  always  be 
prepared  to  stand  firm  against  Soviet  demands  when  acceptance  of 
these  demands  would  mean  that  we  would  have  to  compromise  any  of 
our  fundamental  principles.  The  most  effective  way  of  following  this 
policy  is  for  us  to  use  our  full  influence  in  backing  the  United  Nations 
Organization  in  order  to  strengthen  it  and  make  it  in  fact  an  effective 
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organization  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  We  should  not  hesitate  to 
resist  to  the  full  any  effort,  to  weaken  the  organization  and  should  be 
prepared  to  go  along  with  all  other  nations  who  wish  to  make  it  an 
effective  organization. 

While  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  reaching  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  just  the  beginning  and 
there  are  still  a  number  of  very  fundamental  unsolved  questions,  many 
of  which  have  been  brought  about  by  the  unilateral  action  taken  by 
the  Soviet  authorities.  Some  of  these  are : 

1.  The  fact  that  totalitarian  political  regimes  have  been  established 
under  direct  Soviet  control  in  certain  countries  of  Southeastern  and 
Central  Europe.  We  should  continue  to  maintain  that  events  in  these 
countries  are  the  responsibility  of  the  three  nations  signatory  to  the 
Yalta  Declaration  on  Liberated  Europe.  The  fact  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  bring  the  Soviet  Government  to  live  up  to  the  principles 
of  this  Declaration  does  not  mean  we  should  cease  our  efforts  directed 
toward  its  implementation.  We  should,  under  all  circumstances,  avoid 
any  action  which  would  appear  to  accept  any  ‘‘democratic”  incipient 
totalitarian  regimes  in  these  countries  without  on  the  other  hand 
making  it  clear  that  we  renounce  any  responsibility  for  these  areas 
because  of  the  unacceptable  character  of  the  political  regimes  which 
are  in  the  process  of  being  established.  While  we  should  not  withdraw 
formal  diplomatic  recognition  from  regimes,  such  as  Yugoslavia, 
which  have  not  permitted  the  holding  of  democratic  elections,  we 
should  make  it  clear  that  the  maintenance  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
such  regimes  does  not  imply  in  any  way  our  approval  of  the  policies 
of  such  regimes,  their  methods  of  assuming  control,  or  their  failure 
to  implement  the  guarantees  of  personal  freedoms.  We  should  refrain 
from  according  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  governments  of  Ru¬ 
mania  and  Bulgaria  as  now  constituted  but,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
accord  recognition  to  countries,  such  as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of 
Hungary,  where  free  elections  have  been  held. 

2.  The  establishment  of  almost  complete  Soviet  economic  control 
over  the  countries  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  through  war  booty 
and  reparation  deliveries,  by  bilateral  barter  trade  agreements,  and 
in  certain  cases  by  “agreements  for  economic  collaboration”,  all  of 
which  in  effect  mean  an  economic  blackout  in  these  areas  for  all  other 
nations.  In  conformity  with  our  announced  policies  of  favoring  access 
to  all  raw  materials  by  all  nations  and  of  equal  economic  opportunity 
in  all  areas,  we  should  use  our  full  influence  to  break  down  the  firm 
hold  which  the  Soviet  Government  is  endeavoring  to  fasten  on  East¬ 
ern  and  Central  Europe.  We  should  be  prepared  to  grant  credits  on 
an  approved  transaction  basis  to  those  countries  in  Eastern  and  South- 
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eastern  Europe  in  which  sincere  efforts  are  being  made  to  establish 
representative  democratic  regimes.  In  granting  such  credits,  however, 
we  should  be  sure  that  the  credits  are  not  used  as  an  indirect  method 
for  the  payment  of  reparations  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  connection 
with  the  economic  developments  in  Eastern  Europe,  we  should  insist 
upon  protecting  all  legitimate  American  interests  and  property  in 
that  area  and  demand  compensation  for  the  value  of  the  American 
interests  involved  in  the  event  that  property  owned  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  by  United  States  nationals  cannot  be  retained. 

We  should  not  accord  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  until  we  have 
received  concrete  and  tangible  assurances  and  supporting  evidence 
that  its  economic  policies  are  in  general  accord  with  our  announced 
international  economic  policies.  In  order  to  protect  the  basic  interests 
of  the  United  States  we  should  not  accord  global  credits  but  should 
grant  credits  only  on  an  approved  transaction  basis,  thus  permitting 
a  review  of  the  situation  each  time  an  application  is  made  for  an  ad¬ 
vance  for  a  specific  purpose.  Because  of  the  comparatively  limited 
facilities  the  Soviet  Government  has  for  obtaining  foreign  exchange, 
the  total  amount  of  credit  granted  should  be  limited  to  a  sum  for 
which  there  are  reasonable  assurances  that  repayment  can  be  made 
in  the  normal  processes  of  international  trade. 

3.  The  Soviet  policy  of  endeavoring  to  prevent  full  news  reports 
from  being  sent  to  the  outside  world  from  areas  under  Soviet  domina¬ 
tion  makes  it  difficult  for  the  American  public  to  evaluate  develop¬ 
ments  in  these  areas.  Now  that  we  have  obtained  permission  for 
American  correspondents  to  enter  these  areas,  we  should  continue  our 
efforts  to  see  that  they  are  permitted  freely  to  send  factual  reports  on 
developments. 

4.  The  indications  of  the  adoption  of  a  policy  by  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Far  East  of  giving  indirect  support  to  communist 
elements  in  that  area.  While  we  have  primary  responsibility  for  the 
control  of  Japan  and  therefore  the  establishment  of  normal  conditions 
in  the  Far  East,  we  should  nevertheless,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit, 
make  a  full  effort  to  consult  with  the  Soviet  Government  in  all  matters 
affecting  this  area.  As  is  the  case  in  Europe,  we  should  use  our  full 
influence,  however,  to  assure  that  democratic  regimes  are  established 
in  the  area,  rather  than  Soviet-sponsored  totalitarian  governments. 

In  our  policy  in  dealing  with  countries  under  Soviet  domination  we 
should,  when  possible,  work  out  a  concrete  program,  both  political  and 
economic,  designed  to  support  all  the  democratic  elements  in  these 
countries  but  should  not  take  any  action  which  would  strengthen  the 
totalitarian  left.  On  the  other  hand,  since  in  general  the  non-communist 
left  appears  to  have  the  broadest  basis  of  popular  support  in  this  area, 
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we  should  be  prepared  to  assist  these  groups  whenever  possible. 
Present  indications  point  to  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Government 
may  realize  that  its  efforts  completely  to  control  the  areas  under  Soviet 
domination  are  not  meeting  with  success  and  are  in  fact  proving  to 
be  a  liability.  This  development  appears  to  be  taking  place  because 
of  the  growing  resistance  to  Soviet  methods  and  the  disrupting  influ¬ 
ence  which  contact  with  these  countries  is  having  on  Soviet  occupation 
troops.  Since  the  Soviet  Union  itself  has  many  internal  problems  to 
solve  in  the  next  few  years,  it  is  possible  that  because  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  and  because  it  needs  to 
exert  its  maximum  efforts  internally,  the  Soviet  Government  may 
decide  to  abandon  its  policy  of  full  control  in  these  areas.  We  should 
adapt  our  policy  to  encourage  them  in  this  direction  without  loss  of 
face,  if  circumstances  permit. 

in  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Government  we 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  because  of  the  differences  between  the 
economic  and  political  systems  of  our  two  countries,  the  conduct  of 
our  relations  requires  more  patience  and  diligence  than  with  other 
countries.  We  should  be  prepared  to  overlook  minor  grievances,  explain 
carefully  and  in  detail  our  reasons  for  all  of  our  actions  or  requests, 
and  if  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  take  a  firm  position  regarding  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  should  always  be  as  careful  as  possible  to  assure  that 
our  facts  are  correct.  The  adoption  of  a  firm  and  friendly  attitude  in 
our  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Government  when  our  interests  are  in¬ 
volved  will  put  our  relations  on  a  much  more  satisfactory  basis  than 
yielding  in  the  hope  of  securing  greater  consideration  in  the  future, 
or  the  adoption  of  half-way  measures,  or  failure  to  make  our  position 
clear  in  each  case.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  minimize  Soviet 
suspicions  of  our  motives  we  should  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
taking  unilateral  action  ourselves. 


SWNCC  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  State-W  ar-N  avy 

C oordinating  C ommittee 

secret  Washington,  25  January  1946. 

SM-4827 

Subject :  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  considered  the  first  twenty-five  pages 
of  a  document  entitled  “Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States”  which 
was  forwarded  to  them  by  the  State- War-Navy  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee  for  comment.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  perceive  no  military  objec- 

310-101 — 72 - 73 
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tions  to  public  issuance  of  the  proposed  statement  provided  additional 
paragraphs  from  the  speech  of  the  President  quoted  in  the  document 
are  included,  in  order  to  inform  both  other  nations  and  our  own  people 
that  the  United  States  proposes  to  maintain  military  forces  to  sup¬ 
port  its  foreign  policy. 

To  this  effect,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommend  that  additions 
and  amendments  be  appropriately  introduced  in  the  first  twenty-five 
pages  of  the  document  by  direct  quotation  from,  or  paraphrase  of, 
those  passages  from  the  President’s  speech  of  October  27  reproduced 
below : 

“The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  based  firmly  on  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  righteousness  and  justice.  In  carrying  out  those 
principles  we  shall  firmly  adhere  to  what  we  believe  to  be  right ;  and 
we  shall  not  give  our  approval  to  any  compromise  with  evil.”  52 


“We  have  assured  the  world  time  and  again — and  I  repeat  it  now— 
that  we  do  not  seek  for  ourselves  one  inch  of  territory  in  any  place  in 
the  world.  Outside  of  the  right  to  establish  necessary  bases  for  our  own 
protection,  we  look  for  nothing  which  belongs  to  any  other  power. 

“We  do  need  .  .  .  armed  might,  however,  and  for  four  principal 
tasks : 

“First,  our  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  in  collaboration  with  our 
Allies,  must  enforce  the  terms  of  peace  imposed  upon  our  defeated 
enemies. 

“Second,  we  must  fulfill  the  military  obligations  which  we  are  under¬ 
taking  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  Organization — to  support 
a  lasting  peace,  by  force  if  necessary. 

“Third,  we  must  cooperate  with  other  American  nations  to  preserve 
the  territorial  integrity  and  the  political  independence  of  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Flemisphere. 

“Fourth,  in  this  troubled  and  uncertain  world,  our  military  forces 
must  be  adequate  to  discharge  the  fundamental  mission  laid  upon 
them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — to  ‘provide  for  the 
common  defense’  of  the  United  States. 

“These  four  military  tasks  are  directed  not  toward  war — not  toward 
conquest — but  toward  peace. 

“We  seek  to  use  our  military  strength  solely  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world.  For  we  now  know  that  that  is  the  only  sure  way  to  make 
our  own  freedom  secure. 

“That  is  the  basis  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.” 

For  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff : 

A.  J.  McFarland 
Brigadier  General ,  U.N.A., 
Secretary 


62  The  following  omissions  indicated  in  the  original. 
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Secretariat  Flies 

/Summary  of  Action  of  the  184th  Meeting  of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Staff  Committee ,  Department  of  State ,  W ashington,  February  5, 
1946 ,  9:35  a.  m. 

SECRET 

SC/R-184 


Present : 

The  Secretary  (presiding) 
The  Under  Secretary 
Messrs.  Benton 
Braden 
Clayton 
McCormack 
Russell 
Henderson 53 
Matthews  54 
Vincent 65 
Culbertson56  (WE) 
Jamison  57 
Lewis 


Absent : 

The  Counselor 
Messrs.  Hackworth 
Pasvolsky 


(for  Mr.  Dunn) 


Policy  of  the  Department  Regarding  Disposal  to  Foreign  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Military-Type  Surplus  Equipment 58 
The  Under  Secretary  requested  the  Committee’s  agreement  to  the 
following  policy  regarding  disposal  to  foreign  governments  of  mili¬ 
tary-type  surplus  equipment : 

That  no  disposals  of  military-type  surplus  equipment  should  be 
made  to  arm  other  nations,  except  for  {a)  the  transfer  en  bloc  of  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  left  in  England;  (b)  the  program  for  equipping  the 
French  Army  to  a  reasonable  extent;  (c)  completion  of  the  program 
for  China  begun  during  the  war;  ( d )  equipping  Philippine  forces  and 
(e)  fulfilling  commitments  made  in  the  interim  program  for  the  other 
American  republics.69 


63  Loy  W.  Henderson,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs. 

61 H.  Freeman  Matthews,  Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs. 

65  John  Carter  Vincent,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 

66  Paul  T.  Culbertson,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Western  European  Affairs. 

67  Edward  A.  Jamison,  Chief  of  the  Policy  Analysis  and  Reference  Section  of 
the  Central  Secretariat. 

68  For  documentation  on  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  the  liquidation  of 
Lend-Lease  and  the  provision  of  military  supplies  to  individual  nations  or  to 
nations  in  particular  areas  of  the  world,  see  the  appropriate  bilateral  and  regional 
compilations  elsewhere  in  the  Foreign  Relations  series. 

69  At  its  187th  Meeting,  February  21,  the  Committee : 

“agreed  that  the  statement  of  policy  regarding  disposal  to  foreign  governments 
of  military-type  surplus  equipment,  approved  by  the  Committee  on  February  5, 
1946  (SC/R-184),  should  be  amended  by  adding  the  following  additional  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  policy  that  no  disposals  should  be  made  to  arm  other  nations : 

‘  (/)  transfers  to  Canada  when  consistent  with  the  program  for  joint  defense.’  ” 
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agreed  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  have  all  identifying  U.S. 
markings  removed  (so  far  as  possible)  from  equipment  transferred 
to  other  governments. 

approved  the  policy  as  outlined  by  the  Under  Secretary. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  another  matter.] 


SWNCC  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  State-War-Navy 

Coordinating  Committee  61 

top  secret  [Washington,]  February  11,  1946. 

SWNCC  38/30 

Subject :  Over-all  Examination  of  Requirements  for  Transit  Air  Bases 
and  Air  Base  Rights  in  Foreign  Countries. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  request  that  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
informed  as  follows : 

“In  furtherance  to  the  memorandum  of  8  November  1945  from  the 
State- War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  (SWNCC  38/25),  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  reviewed  the  requirements  for  military  rights  of 
air  transit  and  technical  stop  at  locations  other  than  those  enumerated 
.  .  .  and  have  determined  that  such  rights  should  be  obtained  at  the 
locations  listed  in  Appendix  ‘A’. 

“Requirements  for  air  transit  rights  in  Canada  have  not  been  in¬ 
cluded,  since  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  assume  that  such  rights,  among 
others,  will  be  obtained  in  extension  of  present  United  States-Cana- 
dian  agreements,  or  under  satisfactory  substitutes  therefor,  and  have 
initiated  action  leading  to  a  determination  of  such  requirements  by 
the  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense,  Canada-United  States. 

“With  the  exception  of  air  transit  rights  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America  necessary  to  provide  air  access  to  the  Panama  Canal,  re¬ 
quirements  for  air  transit  rights  in  Latin  America  have  been  excluded 
also,  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  assume  that  such  rights  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  implementation  of  the  treaty  expected  to  be  concluded  as  a 
result  of  the  declarations  in  the  Act  of  Cliapultepec.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  under  study  the  determination  of  the  military  views  on 
this  matter. 

“The  airfields  listed  in  Appendix  ‘A’  are  those  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  operated  by  commercial  or  foreign  military  interests.  In  the 
event  that  during  negotiations  it  appears  that  any  airfield  specifically 
listed  by  name  is  to  become  non-operational  and  that  some  other  air- 

61  Approved  by  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  by  informal  action 
on  February  14. 
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field  in  the  vicinity  is  to  be  operated  by  commercial  and/or  foreign 
military  agencies,  it  is  requested  that  negotiations  for  that  specific 
airfield  be  suspended  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  be  so  advised  in 
order  that  United  States  military  requirements  in  the  area  may  be 
further  examined. 

“Military  air  transit  rights  for  the  United  States  along  the  North 
Africa-India  route,  as  indicated  on  the  maps  in  Appendix  ‘B’,62  are 
considered  highly  desirable  because  of  strategic  considerations.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall'  recognize  that  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  of  the  United  Nations  it  is  possible  that  the  United 
States,  along  with  other  powers,  may  obtain  all  the  air  transit  rights 
along  this  route  which  may  be  necessary ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
develop  that  the  arrangements  agreed  to  by  the  United  Nations  will 
not  satisfy  United  States  requirements.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
therefore  consider  that  so  long  as  the  strategic  importance  to  the 
United  States  of  air  transit  rights  along  this  route  is  fully  appreci¬ 
ated,  the  procedure  and  timing  of  negotiations  to  secure  these  rights 
whether  multilaterally  through  the  United  Nations  Organization  or 
bilaterally  with  each  nation  concerned,  is  a  matter  for  determination 
by  the  Department  of  State. 

“Rights  of  air  transit  and  technical  stop,  as  used  herein,  are  defined 
in  Appendix  ‘C\ 

For  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 

A.  J.  McFarland 

Brigadier  General ,  U.S.A.. 

Secretary 


,2  Facing  p.  1144. 


Annex  “A”  to  Appendix  “A” 

Locations  at  Which  Military  Air  Transit  Rights  Are  Desired 
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Appendix  “C” 

Rights  of  Military  Air  Transit  and  Technical  Stop 

1.  The  right  of  military  air  transit  and  technical  stop  is  the  long¬ 
term  right  to  operate  military  aircraft  into,  over  and  away  from  a 
designated  territory,  and  to  land  at  one  or  more  specific  airfields  or 
seaplane  landing  areas  therein  to  refuel,  effect  repairs,  or  avoid  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions,  without  restriction  except  as  mutually 
agreed  between  the  United  States  and  the  nation  exercising  sover¬ 
eignty,  mandate  or  trusteeship. 

2.  In  the  exercise  of  the  above  right,  the  United  States  to  have  the 
following  attendant  rights : 

a.  To  install,  maintain,  and  operate  such  aids  to  navigation,  com¬ 
munications,  and  weather  reporting  facilities  as  may  be  required, 
subject  to  mutual  agreement. 

b.  To  operate  seaplane  tenders,  as  required  in  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  accorded,  in  territorial  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  specified  sea¬ 
plane  landing  areas,  such  operations  to  include  use  of  anchorage  fa¬ 
cilities  in  those  waters  by  such  vessels,  without  restriction  except  as 
mutually  agreed. 

c.  To  import,  station,  store  in,  or  remove  from  a  designated  airfield 
the  minimum  personnel,  supplies,  and  materiel  necessary  for  transit 
operations,  free  of  customs,  duties,  taxes,  and  imposts  of  any  kind. 

d.  Exemption  of  United  States  official  personnel,  aircraft,  supplies 
and  equipment  in  transit,  from  customs,  duties,  taxes,  imposts,  and  in¬ 
spections  other  than  those  required  for  quarantine  or  similar  purposes. 

e.  To  contract  with  persons,  companies,  or  government  agencies  for 
services  and  supplies  locally  required. 


SWNCC  Files 

i Report  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Rearmament  to  the  State-W ar-N avy 

Coordinating  Committee 

top  secret  [Washington,]  March  21, 1946. 

SWNCC  202/2 

Policy  Concerning  Provision  of  United  States  Government  Mili¬ 
tary  Supplies  for  Post-War  Armed  Forces  of  Foreign  Nations  63 

PROBLEM 

1.  To  study  and  advise  the  State- War-Navy  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee  with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  will  support 

63  The  present  paper  had  its  origins  in  a  request  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
approved  by  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  as  SWNCC  202/D  on 

Footnote  continued  on  following  page. 
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foreign  countries  with  United  States  military  supplies  for  their  post¬ 
war  armed  forces;  to  determine  whether  certain  lend-lease  items  still 
in  existence  should  be  withdrawn  from  particular  foreign  nations  as 
a  matter  of  United  States  or  international  security  is  a  corollary  in 
the  implementation  of  the  primary  problem. 

note:  For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  the  term  “United  States  military 
supplies”  is  understood  to  mean  naval  vessels,  arms,  ammunition  and 
implements  of  war  obtainable  through  United  States  surplus  channels 
or  obtainable  through  the  recapture  of  lend-lease  articles  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  military  authorities. 


2.  See  Appendix. 


DISCUSSION 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 


3.  As  a  general  guide,  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Departments  agree 
that  it  is  consistent  with  United  States  policy  to  support  forces  of 
foreign  countries  with  United  States  military  supplies  to  the  extent 
stated  in  the  “Specific  Conclusions”  of  this  paper  subject  to  the  “Gen¬ 
eral  Conclusions”.  These  conclusions  should  not  exclude  consideration 
of  requests  for  minor  quantities  of  United  States  military  supplies, 
which  requests  should  be  considered  on  their  individual  merits. 

4.  Any  support  with  United  States  military  supplies  should  be 
implemented,  so  far  as  is  possible  within  the  framework  of  existing 
legislation,  appropriations,  etc.,  except  enabling  legislation  will  be 
necessary  to  avoid  the  mandatory  recapture  of  certain  vessels  and 
craft.  It  is  possible,  however,  in  so  far  as  surplus  property  located 
within  the  United  States  or  its  territories  may  be  needed  to  implement 
such  programs,  that  an  amendment  to  the  Surplus  Property  Act  may 
be  needed.  The  general  policy  guidance  set  forth  in  paragraph  3 
should  be  considered  when  requests  are  made  for  new  legislation  or 
appropriations,  etc. 

5.  The  United  States  has  the  right  to  require  the  return  or  re¬ 
capture  of  lend-lease  military  supplies.  An  examination  of  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  all  countries  indicates  that  it  is  not  desirable  at  this  time 
to  exercise  generally  this  right  of  return  or  recapture  of  such  items.  It 
is  recognized,  however,  that  the  right  of  return  or  recapture  may  neces¬ 
sarily  be  exercised  in  cases  where  the  War  or  Navy  Department  deems 


October  3,  1945,  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Rearmament  prepare  a  report  on 
policy  with  respect  to  lend-lease  and  the  support  of  foreign  countries  by  the 
provision  of  military  supplies.  The  initial  Subcommittee  report  was  circulated 
as  SWNCC  202/1,  January  24,  1946,  “Policy  Concerning  Settlement  of  Lend- 
Lease  Obligations.”  That  document  was  similar  in  form  and  content  to  the  present 
paper.  At  its  35th  Meeting,  February  7,  the  Committee  considered  SWNCC  202/1, 
agreeing  upon  amendments  which  were  incorporated  into  SWNCC  202/2.  After 
undergoing  certain  minor  additional  revision,  SWNCC  202/2  was  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  March  21  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears  here.  ( SWNCC  Files') 
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such  action  essential  to  meet  its  requirements.  Any  assertion  by  the 
War  or  Navy  Department  of  the  right  of  return  or  recapture  should, 
however,  be  made  only  after  consultation  with  the  State  Department 
in  order  that  foreign  policy  factors  may  be  considered. 

6.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  future  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  the  use  of  such  items,  the  United  States  should  obtain  from  those 
foreign  governments  which  are  permitted  to  retain  lend-lease  military 
equipment,  an  agreement  providing  that  such  Government  will  return 
lend-lease  items  on  demand  of  the  United  States;  and  an  agreement 
that  such  items  will  not  be  transferred  to  third  governments  for  mili¬ 
tary  use  or  to  any  party  for  civilian  use  by  sale  or  otherwise,  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States  unless  previously  agreed,  and  then 
only  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  United  States  may  impose; 
provided  that  the  rights  of  recapture  and  restrictions  as  to  use  or 
disposition  of  military  items  of  lend-lease  origin  may  be  waived  only 
in  case  specific  agreements  to  that  effect  are  concluded  within  the 
United  States  Government.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  retention  of  the 
rights  of  recapture  expressed  in  this  paragraph  should  apply  in  the 
case  of  lend-lease  items  paid  for  in  full  or  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  specific  treaties  or  agreements. 

8.  [sic]  It  is  neither  desirable  nor  essential  to  set  aside  a  reserve,  or 
to  disrupt  existing  disposal  procedures,  of  equipment  presently  avail¬ 
able  to  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  equipment  re¬ 
quirements  that  may  result  from  these  General  and  Specific 
Conclusions.64 


SPECIFIC  CONCLUSIONS 

note  :  The  State  Department  wishes  to  invite  attention  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations  were  obviously  based  upon  foreign  policy  considera¬ 
tions  at  the  time  this  paper  was  written,  and  that  accordingly  changes 
in  policy  are  likely  in  the  future  which  would  affect  these  conclusions. 
In  this  connection  it  is  recognized  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  its  responsibilities  in  the  United  Nations  for  the  regulation 
of  armaments  is  now  being  formulated.  To  the  extent  that  the  specific 
conclusions  which  follow  may  be  found  not  to  be  in  harmony  with 
such  policy,  modification  of  these  conclusions  may  be  required.  It  is 
understood  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  will  initiate  action  to  revise  these  specific  conclusions  whenever 
changes  in  foreign  policy  so  dictate.  It  is  assumed  that  the  State 
Department  will  be  consulted  at  the  time  any  new  policy  or  major 


84  In  memorandum  SWN-3830,  February  4,  the  Department  of  State  approved 
SWNCC  202/1  subject  to  the  addition  of  this  paragraph  and  of  the  words  “In 
this  connection  .  .  .  may  be  required”  in  the  Specific  Conclusions  immediately 
below.  Neither  item  had  appeared  in  any  form  in  SWNCC  202/1.  (SWNCC  Files) 
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program  is  proposed  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  military  supplies 
to  a  foreign  country. 

The  following  specific  conclusions  are  intended  to  set  the  permissive 
limits  within  which  implementation  would  be  consistent  with  present 
national  policy. 

Latin  America 

9.  It  is  consistent  with  United  States  policy  to  support  with  U.S. 
military  supplies  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  American  Republics 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  effect  collaboration  for  the  defense  of  the 
Hemisphere. 

Far  East 

China 

10.  It  is  consistent  with  United  States  policy  to  support  with  U.S. 
military  supplies,  in  reasonable  amounts,  the  armed  forces  of  China 
to  the  extent  required  to  accomplish  the  establishment  of  a  military 
organization  capable  of  discharging  Chinese  national  and  international 
responsibilities  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order. 

Philippines 

11.  It  is  consistent  with  United  States  policy  to  support  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Philippines  with  U.S.  military  supplies  to  the  extent 
required  to  permit  them  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  Philippines 
and  for  the  mutual  protection  of  the  Islands  and  the  United  States. 

Siam 

12.  It  is  consistent  with  United  States  policy  to  consider  requests 
for  strengthening  the  armed  forces  of  Siam  by  the  United  States  on 
their  individual  merits. 

Korea 

13.  It  is  consistent  with  United  States  policy  to  provide  a  Korean 
National  Civil  Police  Force  with  equipment  adequate  for  the  internal 
police  requirements  of  that  country  as  outlined  in  SWNCC  232/1.65 

Europe 

The  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Commonwealth 

14.  It  is  consistent  with  United  States  policy  to  positively  support 
and  aid  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Commonwealth  with  United 
States  military  supplies  in  maintaining  strong  post-war  armed  forces. 

05  SWNCC  232/1,  Police  Force  and  National  Defense  Forces  for  Korea,  was 
approved  by  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  on  December  29,  1945. 
For  the  directive  on  this  subject  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  Commanding  General,  United  States  Army  Forces  in  the  Pacific,  see 
telegram  Warx  92187  to  Tokyo,  January  9,  1946,  in  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol. 
vi,  p.  1156. 
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France 

15.  It  is  consistent  with  United  States  policy  to  support  with  United 
States  military  supplies  the  armed  forces  of  France,  but  pending  fur¬ 
ther  clarification  of  the  situation  in  Indo-China  provision  of  U.S. 
military  supplies  should  be  suspended  in  cases  which  appear  to  relate 
directly  to  that  area. 

Portugal 

16.  It  is  not  considered  consistent  with  United  States  policy  to 
support  with  United  States  military  supplies  the  armed  forces  of 
Portugal,  except  to  the  extent  that  they  may  be  used  to  aid  negotia¬ 
tions  for  permanent  base  rights. 

Italy 

17.  United  States  policy  favors  the  establishment  within  treaty 
limits  of  a  military  force  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain  internal  order 
in  Italy,  and  sufficiently  strong  for  defense  of  her  borders  against  local 
violations  and  any  support  to  Italy  should  be  in  accord  therewith. 

Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden 

18.  At  this  time  the  United  States  does  not  anticipate  the  rearming 
with  United  States  military  supplies  of  the  armed  forces  of  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  is  consistent  with  United  States 
policy,  however,  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  specific  requests 
by  these  countries  for  a  limited  number  of  aircraft.  It  is  also  consistent 
with  United  States  policy  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  Danish 
requests  for  naval  equipment  for  use  in  Greenland. 

Netherlands 

19.  The  State  Department  is  of  the  opinion  that  requests  for 
strengthening  Netherlands  armed  forces  by  the  United  States  should 
be  considered  on  their  individual  merits,  but  that  pending  further 
clarification  of  the  situation  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  provision 
oF U.S.  military  supplies  should  be  suspended  in  cases  which  appear 
to  relate  directly  to  that  area. 

U.S.S.R. 

20.  The  Soviet  Government  is  in  a  position  to  meet  its  own  military 
needs.  Requests  for  strengthening  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
should  be  considered  on  their  individual  merits. 

Other  Countries  of  Europe 

21.  It  is  not  considered  consistent  with  United  States  policy  to  sup¬ 
port  with  United  States  military  supplies  the  armed  forces  of  Poland, 
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Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Albania,  Spain, 
Finland,  Switzerland,  and,  of  course,  Germany.  At  this  time  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  armed  forces  of  Czechoslovakia  with  United  States  sup¬ 
plies  is  not  contemplated. 

Near  and  Middle  East 

22.  In  accordance  with  the  United  States’  firm  political  policy  of 
aiding  the  countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  to  maintain  their 
independence  and  develop  sufficient  strength  to  preserve  law  and  order 
within  their  boundaries,  it  is  consistent  with  United  States  policy  to 
make  available  additional  military  supplies,  in  reasonable  quantities, 
to  those  countries. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

23.  It  is  recommended  that  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  approve  the  above  Conclusions  and  transmit  this  paper  to  the 
State,  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for 
their  guidance. 


Appendix 

DISCUSSION 

1.  In  order  fully  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  study  under  refer¬ 
ence,  an  approach  to  the  problem  has  been  made  by  the  Subcommittee 
from  the  standpoint  of  determining  : 

a.  The  extent  to  which  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  our 
foreign  policy,  will  support  in  the  foreseeable  future  foreign  countries 
with  military  supplies  for  their  post-war  armed  forces,  and 

b.  Whether,  in  accordance  with  United  States  or  international 
strategic  security,  lend-lease  military  equipment  still  in  existence 
should  be  withdrawn  from  particular  foreign  nations. 

2.  In  reaching  its  conclusions  and  recommendations  the  State- War- 
Navy  Coordinating  Subcommittee  on  Rearmament  is  of  the  opinion 
that  so  far  as  it  is  possible  no  new  legislation  is  desirable  for  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  any  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  this  paper.  It  is 
possible,  however,  in  so  far  as  surplus  property  located  within  the 
United  States  or  its  territories  may  be  needed  to  implement  such  pro¬ 
grams,  that  an  amendment  to  the  Surplus  Property  Act  may  be  needed. 
Also,  it  is  believed  necessary  that  enabling  legislation  must  be  enacted 
to  clarify  the  matter  of  the  disposition  of  craft  now  subject  to  manda¬ 
tory  recapture  under  Public  Law  No.  1,  78th  Congress  (H.R.  1446), 
and  to  provide  for  future  transactions  in  which  naval  vessels  and  craft 
are  involved. 
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3.  The  State- War-Navy  Coordinating  Subcommittee  on  Rearma¬ 
ment  is  in  accord  with  the  conclusions  .  .  .  that  “the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  will  recognize  and  make  appropriate  use  of  the  bargaining  power 
of  foreign  lend-lease  obligations  to  the  United  States”. 

4.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  lend-lease  equipment  is  not  used  in  the 
future  for  purposes  against  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  to 
make  sure  that  in  case  of  future  need  the  United  States  will  be  in  a 
position  to  call  for  the  return  of  this  material,  it  would  seem  most 
desirable  that  before  various  governments  are  permitted  to  retain 
this  equipment  indefinitely  they  should  be  obliged  to  agree  to  return 
it  upon  demand. 

5.  The  conclusion  that  foreign  governments  must  agree  not  to  trans¬ 
fer  (by  sale  or  otherwise)  to  third  countries  without  our  consent  lend- 
lease  military  equipment  or  supplies  is  based  generally  on  two 
considerations : 

a.  A  factor  in  not  recapturing  this  equipment  from  a  certain  country 
is  that  we  want  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  that  country  for  security  rea¬ 
sons,  and  this  might  or  might  not  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  coun¬ 
try  of  proposed  retransfer,  and  we  would  want  the  opportunity  to 
consider  that  question  from  the  security  angle  case  by  case  as  they 
arise. 

b.  From  the  political  angle,  we  would  want  the  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  United  States  rather  than  the  other  country  should 
get  the  credit  for  the  transfer. 

c.  In  the  cases  of  sales,  we  would  want  the  opportunity  to  consider 
whether  the  sale  should  be  made  for  our  account  with  proceeds  payable 
to  us. 

6.  It  is  the  feeling  of  members  of  the  State- War-Navy  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Subcommittee  on  Rearmament  that  a  more  appropriate  title  to 
this  paper  would  be  “Policy  Concerning  Provision  of  United  States 
Government  Military  Supplies  for  Post-War  Armed  Forces  of  For¬ 
eign  Nations”.66  As  explained  in  paragraph  1  above,  this  paper  deals 
with  the  larger  problem  of  United  States  foreign  policy  toward  the 
support  of  post-war  armed  forces  of  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  with 
the  immediate  problem  of  the  recapture  of  lend-lease  military  equip¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  the  scope  of  this  paper  goes  beyond  countries  which 
have  been  furnished  lend-lease  equipment.  Furthermore,  the  initial 
request  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  State- War-Navy  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Committee  was  for  guidance  for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
“with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  will  support 
foreign  countries  with  military  supplies  for  their  post-war  armed 
forces”. 


60  Documents  SWNCC  202/D  and  SWNCC  202/1  are  titled  “Policy  Concerning 
Settlement  of  Lend-Lease  Obligations”  (SWNCC  Files). 
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7.  While  it  is  unquestionably  the  function  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  in  the  first  instance  to  determine  those  lend-lease  items 
which  should  be  recaptured  to  meet  their  respective  military  require¬ 
ments,  the  final  determination  in  respect  to  recaptured  items  should 
of  necessity  give  full  consideration  to  this  Government’s  basic  policies 
toward  the  post-war  strength  and  position  of  any  given  country  from 
which  lend-lease  material  might  be  recaptured.  For  example,  in  the 
cases  of  France  and  Great  Britain  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  our  policy  and  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to  have 
those  countries  politically,  economically  and  militarily  strong.  While 
there  would  be  no  conflict  with  that  policy  on  the  recapture  of  items 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  those  countries,  recapture  of  war  materials 
which  would  materially  weaken  their  military  positions  might  well 
run  counter  to  our  basic  interest.  Accordingly,  any  request  for  the 
upturn  of  lend-lease  items  should  only  be  made  after  full  consideration 
has  been  given  whether  the  recapture  might  involve  the  weakening  of 
the  military  organization  of  a  friendly  country. 

Latin  America 

8.  The  general  problem  of  providing  military  aid  to  Latin  America 
is  discussed  in  SWNCC  4/10  67  and  in  other  papers  (ref.  SWNCC  246 
and  SWN-3658)  now  before  SWNCC.67a  The  objective  embodied  in 
these  papers,  and  set  forth  in  paragraph  8  of  the  Specific  Conclusions 
is  the  development  of  such  relations  with  the  armed  forces  of  other 
American  republics  as  will  contribute  the  maximum  to  hemisphere 
security  in  the  light  of  both  military  and  political  considerations. 

Far  East 
China 

9.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  reorganizing  and  modernizing  China’s 
armed  forces  in  order  that  they  may  be  forged  into  an  instrument 
capable  of  discharging  China’s  national  and  international  responsibil¬ 
ities  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order.  To  meet  this  need,  the 
President  has  laid  down  as  a  principle  of  American  policy  toward 
China  that  “As  China  moves  toward  peace  and  unity  ....  the 
United  States  would  be  prepared  to  assist  the  National  Government 
(of  China)  in  every  reasonable  way  to  ...  .  establish  a  military  orga¬ 
nization  capable  of  discharging  China’s  national  and  international 
responsibilities  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order.”  In  keeping 
with  the  President’s  policy  as  enunciated  above,  the  United  States 
should  be  prepared  to  support  with  United  States  military  supplies 

87  For  text,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  ix,  p.  251. 

67a  Neither  printed. 
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the  armed  forces  in  China  to  the  extent  needed  to  accomplish  the 
establishment  of  a  modern  and  effective  military  organization. 

Philippines 

10.  The  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  of  March  24,  1934  authorized  the 
retention  of  military  installations  in  the  Philippines  after  they  become 
a  free  and  independent  state  on  July  4, 1946.  In  a  Joint  Resolution  of 
Congress  (Public  Law  380,  78th  Congress)  approved  June  29,  1944, 
this  policy  was  reaffirmed  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
authorized  to  acquire  and  retain  bases  and  necessary  appurtenances 
thereto  in  the  Philippines,  and  all  rights  incident  thereto,  in  addition 
to  those  provided  by  the  Act  of  March  24,  1934,  “for  the  mutual 
protection  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  United  States”.  It  can, 
therefore,  be  said  that  there  is  an  obligation  to  aid  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Philippines  by  making  available  to  them  United  States  military 
supplies  not  only  for  their  own  security  but  also  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  it  is  essential  that  measures  be  taken 
to  insure  peace  and  order  in  the  Philippines  following  the  granting 
of  complete  independence  on  July  4, 1946. 

Siam 

11.  The  Department  of  State  believes  that  favorable  consideration 
should  be  given  to  requests  by  the  Government  of  Siam  for  U.S. 
military  supplies.  However,  in  view  of  the  international  political  im¬ 
plications  of  any  such  transaction,  it  is  believed  that  such  requests 
should  be  considered  on  their  individual  merits. 

Korea 

12.  In  approving  SWNCC  232/1,  it  was  considered  inadvisable  to 
authorize  anything  beyond  the  arming  of  Korean  military  police  until 
such  time  as  U.S.  and  Soviet  occupying  forces  had  been  withdrawn  or 
a  responsible  Korean  government  created  which  could  support  a 
military  organization. 

Europe 
F  ranee 

13.  In  late  August  1944,  the  British  Embassy  approached  the  State 
Department,  and  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  approached  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  reference  to  the  adequate  equipment  of  the  forces 
of  the  Western  European  Allies,  to  enable  them  to  maintain  security 
in  their  own  countries  and  to  take  part  in  occupying  Germany.  The 
question  was  asked  whether  the  United  States  Government  would  be 
willing  to  reequip  a  French  Army  for  such  purposes  from  American 
sources  during  the  next  few  years,  having  in  mind  that  present  French 
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land  forces  are  provided  with  American  munitions  and  material. 
British  Chiefs  of  Staff  suggested  a  continuance  of  British  supply  to 
Norway,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium. 

The  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff,  through  Admiral  Leahy,  stated 
to  the  Department  of  State  that  there  was  no  objection  on  military 
grounds  to  the  Division  of  responsibility  proposed  but  that  no  com¬ 
mitments  should  be  made  that  will  be  rigidly  exclusive  for  the  future. 

Acceptance  of  the  British  proposal  was  recommended  to  President 
Roosevelt,  who  gave  his  approval.  In  the  memorandum  approved 
by  President  Roosevelt  it  was  stated  “Our  present  policy  toward 
France  is  based  on  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  that  France  resume  her  traditional  position  as  a  prin¬ 
cipal  power  capable  of  playing  a  part  in  the  occupation  of  Germany 
and  in  maintaining  peace  in  Europe.  The  recruiting  and  equipping 
of  French  military  forces  would  be  a  natural  corollary  of  this  policy, 
and  politically  such  a  move  could  be  portrayed  as  a  further  evidence 
of  American  friendship  for  France  and  a  proof  of  our  desire  to  see 
her  as  a  strong  nation.  The  furnishing  of  arms  by  the  United  States 
to  France  may  provide  this  Government  with  a  lever  to  exercise  a 
certain  measure  of  influence  on  French  policy  for  a  number  of  years. 
However,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  France  will  make  every  effort 
to  obtain  arms  from  any  source.”  This  continues  to  be  State  Depart¬ 
ment  policy. 

In  March  1915,  President  Roosevelt  approved  a  program  of  addi¬ 
tional  military  equipment  for  the  French  military  force.  This  pro¬ 
gram  involved  the  equipment  of  eight  additional  French  divisions. 
This  program  was  only  partially  completed  by  Y-E  Day. 

Due  to  the  unsettled  conditions  at  present  prevailing  in  Indo-China, 
the  Department  of  State  finds  itself  in  a  somewhat  difficult  position. 
As  indicated  above,  it  believes  that  as  a  general  principle,  the  United 
States  should  support  the  armed  forces  of  France  with  military  sup¬ 
plies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  at  this  juncture  desire  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  French  Government  in  its  current  attempt 
to  restore  by  force  the  pre-war  position  of  France  in  Indo-China. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  material  delivered  to  the  French  Government 
could  easily  find  its  way  to  Indo-China  for  purposes  to  which  this 
Government  is  currently  opposed.  It  goes  without  saying  that  once 
combat  material  is  delivered  to  the  French  it  will  be  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  the  ultimate  use  to  which  it  is  put. 

Whereas  the  position  taken  in  this  juncture  by  the  Department  of 
State  may  not  result  in  its  desiderata  being  obtained  in  all  respects, 
it  is  felt  that  the  application  of  paragraph  12  67b  of  this  paper  can  best 
serve  the  current  interests  of  the  United  States. 


67b 


The  reference  is  to  paragraph  15  under  “Specific  Conclusions”  herein,  p.  1147. 
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Italy 

14.  Approval  lias  been  given  (SWNCC  188  Series)  to  the  sale  to 
the  Italian  Government  of  approximately  150  P-38  aircraft  now  on 
loan  to  that  government,  and  (SWNCC  170  Series)  to  the  sale  to 
Italy  of  military  material  furnished  Italian  troops.  United  States 
policy  favors  the  establishment  within  the  limits  of  treaty  arrange¬ 
ments  of  an  Italian  military  force  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain  in¬ 
ternal  order  and  also  strong  enough  for  defense  against  outside 
encroachment. 

Portugal 

15.  JCS  document  1289/2, 6S  November  12,  1945,  sets  forth  the 
desires  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with  respect  to  post-war  military 
rights  in  the  Azores  Islands.  Negotiations  for  those  rights  have  not 
yet  been  undertaken. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  State  will  shortly  under¬ 
take  negotiations  with  the  Portuguese  Government  looking  to  securing 
for  the  United  States  permanent  base  rights  in  the  Azores,  it  would 
be  most  useful  if  the  American  negotiators  were  in  position  to  indi¬ 
cate  to  the  Portuguese  authorities  that  the  supplies  envisaged  in  the 
staff  talks  and  possibly  additional  supplies  might  be  made  available 
to  Portugal  at  preferably  an  extremely  favorable  price.  Portuguese 
agreement  to  base  rights  might  be  the  more  readily  obtained.  It  seems 
logical  also  that  if  this  base  is  to  be  a  joint  Portuguese- American 
undertaking  the  Portuguese  should  have  modernized  equipment  pref¬ 
erably  United  States  standard  equipment. 

United  Kingdom  and  British  Commonwealth 

16.  It  is  recognized  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
that  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Commonwealth  have  forces 
sufficiently  strong  to  discharge  their  defense  responsibilities.  A 
strengthening  of  the  armed  forces  of  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  is  favored. 

In  any  program  of  recapture  of  lend-lease  equipment  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Commonwealth,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  basic  United  States  policy  with  respect  to 
these  countries  and  caution  should  be  exerted  in  filing  requests  for 
recapture  lest  an  actual  weakening  of  the  armed  strength  of  those 
countries  might  result. 

Netherlands 

17.  At  the  present  time  the  Department  of  State  finds  itself  in  a 
somewhat  difficult  position  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  developments  in 

68  Not  printed. 
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the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  agreeable  to  fur¬ 
nishing  the  Netherlands  Government  with  United  States  military 
supplies  intended  for  the  defense  of  the  metropolitan  area,  while  on 
the  other  it  does  not,  at  this  juncture,  desire  to  assist  that  Government 
in  an  attempt  to  restore  by  force  its  pre-war  position  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Dutch  might  ship  war  mate¬ 
rial  secured  on  the  basis  of  use  in  the  metropolitan  area,  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies,  for  purposes  to  which  this  Government  is  currently 
opposed,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  once  combat  material  is  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  Dutch  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  trace  such  material 
further. 

Whereas  the  position  taken  at  this  juncture  by  the  Department  of 
State  may  not  result  in  its  desiderata  being  obtained  in  all  respects, 
it  is  felt  that  the  phrase  “individual  merits”,  plus  the  caveat  on  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  contained  in  paragraph  16  6Sa  of  this  paper, 
can  best  serve  the  current  interests  of  the  United  States  until  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Indies  is  further  clarified. 

Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden 

18.  Although  United  States  policy  favors  a  strong  Belgium,  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  it  is  expected  that  these  countries  will 
receive  outside  support  of  military  supplies  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  However,  any  requests  from  Denmark  for  naval  equipment  for 
use  in  Greenland  should  be  favorably  considered  particularly  as  it 
would  aid  our  negotiations  for  rights  in  that  area. 

Individual  requests  for  commercial  and  trainer-type  aircraft  in 
limited  quantities  are  to  be  expected  from  these  countries  and  should 
be  favored.  Some  requests  for  commercial-type  aircraft  have  been 
received. 

Other  Countries  of  Europe 

19.  State  Department  policy  with  respect  to  the  support  of  these 
countries  with  United  States  supplies  is  set  forth  in  paragraph  20 [21~\ 
of  the  Specific  Conclusions. 

Near  and  Middle  East 

20.  The  State  Department  advises  as  follows  with  respect  to  United 
States  foreign  policy  regarding  nations  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East : 

In  general,  the  United  States  had  adopted  the  firm  policy  of  aiding 
the  countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  to  maintain  their  independ¬ 
ence  and  to  develop  sufficient  strength  to  keep  a  reasonable  degree  of 
law  and  order  within  their  boundaries.  None  of  the  governments  of  the 
area  are  believed  to  possess  excessive  armaments,  and  few  of  them 
have  sufficient  strength  at  present  to  police  its  territory  adequately. 

68a  The  reference  is  to  paragraph  19  under  “Specific  Conclusions”  herein,  p.  1149. 
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By  and  large,  therefore,  we  favor  the  according  of  additional  military 
supplies,  in  reasonable  quantities,  to  those  countries  of  the  area  which 
may  be  able  to  purchase  them. 

As  regards  recapture,  relatively  little  in  the  nature  of  military  sup¬ 
plies  has  been  furnished  these  countries  under  lend-lease  with  the 
exception  of  Turkey.  Even  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  the  supplies  fur¬ 
nished  were  far  less  than  those  promised  to  Turkey  by  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  with  President  Roosevelt’s  concurrence.  A  few  LST  boats 
were  furnished  to  Greece,  and  small  amounts  of  military  supplies  may 
have  been  retransferred  to  Iran  and  Egypt  by  Great  Britain.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  instance  in  this  area  where  an  effort  to  recapture  mili¬ 
tary  supplies  would  be  advisable,  although  the  United  States  military 
authorities  may  find  an  instance  here  and  there  in  which  some  country 
may  have  an  excessive  supply  of  some  particular  item  of  United  States 
military  lend-lease  origin. 

Afghanistan 

21.  United  States  foreign  policy  favors  a  government  in  Afghani¬ 
stan  which  is  capable  of  controlling  the  tribes  and  maintaining  internal 
security.  The  country  already  possesses  a  moderate  amount  of  military 
equipment  but  will  need  new  supplies  and  replacements.  We  should 
examine  sympathetically  any  Afghan  requests  to  purchase  such  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  United  States  in  moderate  amounts,  for  internal  secu¬ 
rity  purposes  and  to  enable  Afghanistan  to  defend  its  frontiers  against 
marauders. 

A  complicating  factor  in  the  case  of  Afghanistan  is  British  desire 
to  have  no  such  equipment  transferred  to  Afghanistan  without  British 
approval,  since  the  security  of  Northwest  India  is  closely  tied  to  that 
of  Afghanistan.  American  representatives  in  London  in  1944  con¬ 
curred  in  the  view  that  no  arms  should  be  sold  by  the  United  States 
to  Afghanistan  without  prior  consultation  with  the  British.  While  this 
was  an  informal  arrangement,  without  suggestion  as  to  the  duration 
and  applied  primarily  to  the  existing  war  situation,  the  Department 
of  State  will  undoubtedly  feel  it  desirable  to  discuss  with  the  British 
authorities  any  Afghan  requests  to  purchase  arms.  Other  military 
supplies  such  as  uniforms,  communications,  supplies,  et  cetera,  might 
be  sold  without  prior  consultation,  although  prior  notification  would 
be  a  proper  courtesy.  Decision  regarding  consultation  in  the  latter  type 
of  case  can  be  made  in  each  case  as  it  arises.  The  Afghan  Government 
has  indicated  a  desire  to  acquire  certain  surplus  United  States  military 
supplies  in  India  but  no  formal  request  has  yet  been  received.  If  such 
a  request  were  received,  we  should  view  it  sympathetically. 

Egypt 

22.  A  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Egypt  gives  Great  Britain 
preferential  treatment  in  the  training  of  its  Army  by  British  military 
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instructors  and  in  furnishing  military  supplies  which  are  to  conform, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  British  specifications.  As  long  as  the  foregoing 
treaty  provisions  are  in  effect,  Egypt  is  understood  not  to  be  in  a 
position  to  obtain  military  equipment  without  British  concurrence. 
We  should  consider  favorably  any  reasonable  Egyptian  requests  which 
have  British  approval. 

Ethiopia 

23.  In  accordance  with  our  policy  of  affording  all  appropriate  assist- 
ance  to  the  Ethiopian  Government  to  enable  it  to  maintain  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  country  and  in  fulfillment  of  our  assurances  of  aid  in 
Ethiopia’s  rehabilitation,  it  is  recommended  that  the  United  States 
provide  such  military  supplies  as  competent  American  and  Ethiopian 
military  authorities  may  deem  necessary  to  ensure  domestic  tran¬ 
quillity.  From  the  international  aspect,  it  is  difficult  to  envisage  a  future 
armed  threat  to  Ethiopian  independence  from  any  of  her  present 
neighbors,  but  border  incidents  may  continue  to  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
Government’s  present  inability  to  maintain  complete  order  throughout 
the  350,000  square  miles  of  its  domain.  The  furnishing  of  additional 
military  supplies  should  assist  the  Government  to  augment  its  police 
and  military  forces  and  to  increase  its  ability  to  deal  with  unstable 
border  elements. 

The  Ethiopian  Government  has  recently  furnished  the  State  De¬ 
partment  a  long  list  of  supplies  which  it  desires  to  obtain,  including 
various  items  of  military  equipment.  It  is  not  yet  certain,  however, 
how  the  Ethiopians  intend  to  handle  this  request  formally.  When  this 
request  is  received  in  proper  fashion  the  State  Department  considers 
that  the  request  should  be  viewed  sympathetically. 

Greece 

24.  It  is  desirable  to  cooperate  with  the  British  to  enable  Greece 
to  maintain  security,  especially  along  North  and  Northwestern  fron¬ 
tier.  The  amount  of  arms  necessary  for  this  purpose  will  depend  on 
the  extent  of  armament  in  neighboring  countries,  a  subject  on  which 
the  Big  Three  are  in  disagreement.  In  principle,  United  States  foreign 
policy  favors  the  further  strengthening  of  Greek  forces. 

Iran 

25.  United  States  foreign  policy  toward  Iran  envisages  a  strong 
national  entity  capable  of  maintaining  internal  security.  To  attain 
this  objective,  we  would  look  with  favor  on  the  furnishing  of  arms 
and  equipment  to  the  Iranian  Army,  police  and  gendarmerie.  We 
have,  in  fact,  been  furnishing  such  equipment  during  the  war  under 
cash  reimbursable  lend-lease,  through  requisitions  filed  by  the  heads 
of  the  two  American  Military  Missions  to  Iran.  It  is  recommended 
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that  we  continue  to  furnish  any  military  supplies  to  Iran,  against 
payment,  which  may  be  recommended  by  our  military  missions  there. 

Iraq 

26.  As  long  as  the  present  Anglo-Iraqi  treaty  of  alliance  remains 
in  effect,  Iraq  is  presumably  precluded  from  obtaining  any  military 
supplies  except  with  the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain.  In  any  event, 
it  would  seem  advisable  for  us  to  cooperate  closely  with  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  in  any  program  for  supplying  arms  to  Iraq. 

Liberia 

27.  Liberia  occupies  a  special  position  in  our  foreign  relations.  We 
have  been  looked  to  as  “next  friend”  ever  since  Liberia  was  founded 
by  American  philanthropic  institutions.  Our  policy  has  been  to  sup¬ 
port  internal  order  and  to  give  economic  and  political  assistance  when 
required.  We  should  support  Liberia  with  military  supplies  for  its 
small  post-war  armed  forces,  should  requests  for  such  supplies  be 
considered  necessary  by  American  representatives  in  Liberia.  The 
United  States,  during  the  course  of  the  present  war,  undertook  the 
defense  of  Liberia  for  the  duration,  and  in  that  connection  provided 
arms  and  training  for  the  Liberian  Frontier  Force. 

Saudi  Arabia 

28.  The  United  States  has  every  interest  in  assisting  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Saudi  Arabia  in  maintaining  peace  and  order  in  the  country, 
where  an  American  company  has  an  oil  concession  of  great  potential 
importance  to  American  strategic  as  well  as  commercial  and  pol  itical 
interests.  Furthermore,  some  1200  American  citizens  are  residing  in 
the  country  without  protection  from  possible  tribal  disturbances  and 
the  most  feasible  means  of  protection  is  to  strengthen  the  Government 
with  adequate  military  supplies. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  Government  has  indicated  willingness 
to  continue  to  assist  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  development  of  a  modern 
post-war  Army,  both  ground  and  air  force,  through  military  mis¬ 
sions  and  other  means.  From  October  1944  to  July  1946  a  small  United 
States  Military  Mission  consisting  of  12  officers  and  men  was  stationed 
in  Saudi  Arabia  to  train  the  Saudis  in  the  use  and  care  of  military 
lend-lease  items  being  shipped  to  that  country.  In  response  to  a  request 
from  King  Ibn  Saud  a  new  military  mission  to  Saudi  Arabia  was 
organized  in  March  1945,  but  during  subsequent  negotiations  the  King 
expressed  fears  that  further  military  assistance  would  be  misinter¬ 
preted  and  opposed  by  his  tribal  chieftains,  by  his  external  enemies 
and  by  the  British.  For  the  time  being  at  least,  the  King  has  declined 
such  military  assistance.  One  the  other  hand,  he  has  let  it  be  known 
that  his  decision  is  not  final.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the 
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King  may  yet  request  military  assistance  in  some  form,  and  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  then  be  under  commitment  to  render  such  assistance. 

Syria  and  Lebanon 

29.  Syria  and  Lebanon,  especially  the  former,  are  in  urgent  need  of 
military  supplies  if  they  are  to  be  enabled  to  maintain  internal  secu¬ 
rity.  It  is  recommended  that  we  furnish  such  supplies  as  requested  to 
the  greatest  extent  feasible.  These  two  countries  are  just  now  emerging 
into  independent  status  and  are  endeavoring  to  establish  rudimentary 
armed  forces  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  maintain  order.  We  have  rec¬ 
ognized  their  independence  and  assured  them  of  our  willingness  to 
assist  them  in  their  efforts  to  create  firm  governments. 

Turkey 

30.  We  should  continue,  in  general,  to  sell  the  Turks  such  reasonable 
amounts  of  arms  and  equipment  as  they  may  wish  to  buy.  We  must 
guard  against  a  charge  of  actively  and  aggressively  arming  Turkey 
against  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  there  seems  no  likelihood  of  Turkey’s  devel¬ 
oping  aggressive  tendencies  and  any  arms  they  obtained  would  be  for 
defensive  purposes. 
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policies,  foreign  and  domestic.  The  essentials  of  our  military  policy 
are  determined  by  our  national  policies. 

2.  The  major  national  policies  which  determine  our  military  policy 
are: 

a.  Maintenance  of  the  territorial  integrity  and  security  of  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  possessions,  leased  areas  and  trust 
territories. 

b.  Advancing  the  political,  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the 
United  States. 

c.  Maintenance  of  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  sovereignty  or 
political  independence  of  other  American  states,  and  regional  col¬ 
laboration  with  them  in  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

d.  Maintenance  of  the  territorial  integrity,  security  and,  when  it 
becomes  effective,  the  political  independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

e.  Participation  in  and  full  support  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization. 

/.  Enforcement,  in  collaboration  with  our  Allies,  of  terms  imposed 
upon  the  defeated  enemy  states. 

g.  Maintenance  of  the  United  States  in  the  best  possible  relative 
position  with  respect  to  potential  enemy  powers,  ready  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  military  action  abroad  to  maintain  the  security  and 
integrity  of  the  United  States. 

3.  These  policies  in  the  aggregate  are  directed  toward  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  world  peace,  under  conditions  which  insure  the  security, 
well-being  and  advancement  of  our  country. 

4.  In  the  last  analysis  the  maintenance  of  such  a  world  peace  will 
depend  upon  mutual  cooperation  among  Britain,  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  The  possibility  of  a  breakdown  in  the  relation  between 
these  major  powers  and  the  resulting  necessity  to  exercise  individual 
or  collective  self-defense  requires,  for  our  own  preservation,  that  we 
be  so  prepared  that  if  necessary  we  can  maintain  our  security  without 
immediate  or  substantial  assistance  from  other  nations.  Such  an 
eventuality  presents  the  maximum  problem  from  the  military  point 
of  view.  A  military  policy  that  will  maintain  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  standing  alone,  would  meet  all  other  military  require¬ 
ments.  Any  future  conflict  between  major  foreign  powers  will  almost 
certainly  precipitate  a  third  world  war,  in  which  we  could  not  hope  to 
escape  being  involved.  Any  nation,  which  in  the  future  may  attempt 
to  dominate  the  world,  may  be  expected  to  make  her  major  effort 
against  the  United  States  and  before  we  can  mobilize  our  forces  and 
productive  capacity.  The  power,  range  and  prospective  development 
of  modern  weapons  are  such  as  to  favor  such  an  attack.  As  a  result, 
there  will  be  a  marked  reduction  in  the  degree  of  invulnerability  to 
ready  attack  that  has  been  provided  in  the  past  by  our  geographical 
position. 
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5.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  in  correspondingly  equal 
degree,  we  will  possess  the  means  for  retaliatory  or  punitive  attack 
against  other  powers  who  may  threaten  the  United  States  or  the  inter¬ 
national  peace  structure  in  general.  The  means  for  preserving  peace 
under  the  United  Nations  are  both  tacit  and  explicit.  They  are  pri¬ 
marily  tacit  with  regard  to  the  major  powers  in  that,  whereas  the 
existence  of  effective  military  power  must  be  real,  its  implementation 
or  assertion  must  be  avoided,  if  possible.  If  the  stability  of  the  inter; 
national  structure  is  to  be  maintained,  unbalanced  power  factors  or 
stresses  must  be  guarded  against.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States,  this  means  that  our  country,  if  she  is  to  play  her  proper  part 
toward  the  maintenance  of  international  peace,  must  have  sufficient 
military  power  to  make  it  unwise  for  any  major  aggressor  nation  to 
initiate  a  major  war  against  the  opposition  of  the  United  States.  The 
relative  military  power  required  for  fulfilling  the  potential  role  of 
this  international  sanction  should  not  exceed  that  required  for  national 
security  purposes,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  would 
not  be  maintained  for,  nor  used  in  any  way  as,  an  international  threat, 
nor  for  purposes  of  asserting  world  domination. 

6.  More  explicit  is  the  maintenance  of  an  international  security 
force.  The  United  Nations  Charter  provides  for  the  use,  if  required, 
of  certain  armed  forces  made  available  to  the  Security  Council,  by  pre¬ 
vious  agreement,  to  maintain  international  peace  and  security.  Under 
its  terms  concerted  military  action  by  the  United  Nations  can  be  taken 
only  when  all  five  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council, 
plus  two  non-permanent  members,  agree  that  other  means  are  inade¬ 
quate  to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and  security.  It  may 
therefore  be  assumed  that  the  total  requirement  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  for  armed  forces  will  be  small,  and  consequently,  that  the  United 
States  commitment  will  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  military  forces 
which  will  be  required  in  any  event  for  national  security  against  the 
in  no  way  remote  possibility  of  a  breakdown  in  the  relation  of  major 
powers. 

7.  The  other  definite  military  commitment,  and  the  one  that  is  most 
immediate,  is  to  provide  the  necessary  forces  for  the  occupation  and 
demilitarization  of  Germany  and  Japan,  and  the  prevention  of  their 
resurgence  as  aggressor  nations. 

8.  It  is  recognized  that  the  maintenance  of  overwhelmingly  strong- 
forces  in  time  of  peace  is  politically  and  economically  unacceptable  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  However,  they  should  accept  as  re¬ 
quirements  essential  to  their  security : 

a.  The  maintenance  of  sufficient  active  forces  to  afford  assurance 
of  the  security  of  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions 
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during  the  initial  period  of  mobilization  of  national  means — man¬ 
power,  resources  and  industry. 

b.  Readiness  and  determination  to  take  prompt  and  effective  mili¬ 
tary  action  abroad  to  anticipate  and  prevent  attack. 

c.  An  intelligence  system  which  would  assure  this  government  in¬ 
formation  concerning  military,  political,  economic  and  technological 
developments  abroad  and  hence  provide  the  necessary  forewarning  of 
hostile  intent  and  capability. 

d.  A  national  organization  which  will  promote  and  coordinate  civil¬ 
ian  and  military  activities  in  technical  research  and  development. 

e.  Maintenance  of  an  adequate  system  of  overseas  bases. 

9.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  United  States,  relative  to  other  great 
powers,  will  maintain  in  peace  time  as  armed  forces  only  a  minimum 
percentage  of  its  war  time  potential.  It  is  imperative  therefore  that 
these  forces  be  the  best  trained  in  the  world,  and  equipped  with  supe¬ 
rior  materiel  and  so  disposed  strategically  that  they  can  be  brought 
to  bear  at  the  source  of  enemy  military  power,  or  in  other  critical  areas 
in  time  to  thwart  attack  by  a  potential  aggressor.  These  forces  must 
be  supported  by  an  adequate  system  of  bases  and  machinery  for  the 
rapid  mobilization  of  our  national  resources.  Plans  and  preparations 
must  be  kept  abreast  of  developments  of  new  weapons  and  counter- 
measures  against  them  and  provide  for  exploitation  of  our  superior 
mechanical  and  industrial  capabilities.  When  it  becomes  evident  that 
forces  of  aggression  are  being  arrayed  against  us  by  a  potential  enemy, 
we  cannot  afford,  through  any  misguided  and  perilous  idea  of  avoid¬ 
ing  an  aggressive  attitude  to  permit  the  first  blow  to  be  struck  against 
us.  Our  government,  under  such  conditions,  should  press  the  issue  to 
a  prompt  political  decision,  while  making  all  preparations  to  strike 
the  first  blow  if  necessary. 

10.  In  view  of  the  above,  the  United  States  military  policy  may  be 
stated  as  follows : 

STATEMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  POLICY 

11.  Basic  Military  Policy.  To  insure  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  to  uphold  and  advance  its  national  interests  by  military 
readiness  to  support  its  national  policies  and  international  commit¬ 
ments. 

12.  General  Military  Policy.  To  be  prepared  to  take  prompt  and 
effective  military  action  wherever  necessary  with  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States : 

a.  To  maintain  the  security  of  the  United  States,  its  territories, 
possessions,  leased  areas,  trust  territories  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

b.  To  secure  and  to  maintain  international  peace  within  the  West- 
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ern  Hemisphere,  acting  collectively  with  other  American  states,  but 
if  necessary  acting  alone. 

c.  To  fulfill  our  military  commitments  in  the  maintenance  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

d.  To  fulfill  our  military  commitments  in  the  enforcement,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  our  Allies,  of  the  terms  imposed  upon  defeated  enemy 
states. 

e.  To  maintain  the  United  States  in  the  best  possible  relative  posi¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  potential  enemy  powers. 

13.  Principal  Supporting  Military  Policies: 

a.  To  maintain  mobile  striking  forces  in  strength,  composition  and 
state  of  readiness  for  prompt  and  adequate  action  and  to  provide  nec¬ 
essary  fixed  and  mobile  logistic  support  for  such  forces. 

b.  To  maintain  adequate  forces  required  by  our  commitments  for 
the  enforcement  of  terms  imposed  on  defeated  enemy  states. 

c.  To  provide  security  for  vital  areas  in  the  United  States,  its  terri¬ 
tories,  possessions,  leased  areas  and  trust  territories  against  possible 
enemy  attacks,  including  attacks  with  newly  developed  weapons. 

d.  To  maintain  an  adequate  reserve  of  appropriate  composition, 
both  as  to  personnel  and  materiel,  which  is  capable  of  rapid  mobiliza¬ 
tion. 

e.  To  develop  and  maintain  an  adequate  system  of  supporting  es¬ 
tablishments  within  the  continental  United  States  for  our  operating 
forces,  capable  of  rapid  expansion. 

/.  To  develop  and  maintain  a  system  of  outlying  bases,  adequately 
equipped  and  defended,  for  the  support  of  our  mobile  forces,  and 
capable  of  rapid  expansion. 

g.  To  develop  and  maintain  an  intelligence  system  which  would 
assure  adequate  information  concerning  military,  political,  economic 
and  technological  developments  abroad  and  provide  the  necessary 
warning  of  hostile  intent  and  capability. 

h.  To  promote  research,  development  and  provision  of  new  weap¬ 
ons,  processes,  materiel  and  countermeasures,  and  in  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  desirable  to  deny  such  knowledge  and  capacity  to  possible 
enemy  states. 

i.  To  provide  for  the  rapid  mobilization  in  an  emergency,  of  na¬ 
tional  means — manpower,  resources  and  industry — by  supporting: 

( 1 )  Universal  military  training. 

(2)  Maintenance  of  a  large  United  States  Merchant  Marine, 
both  active  and  reserve. 

(3)  Development  and  maintenance  of  United  States  domestic 
and  international  commercial  air  transport  systems. 

(4)  Plans  and  preparations  for  the  mobilization  of  manpower, 
resources  and  industry. 

(5)  Maintenance  of  industries  essential  to  the  national  war 
effort  so  designed  and  located  as  to  give  maximum  insurance 
against  destruction  by  enemy  attack. 

(6)  Stockpiling  of  critical  strategic  materials. 
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j.  To  develop  and  maintain  close  coordination  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing  between  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  those 
other  agencies  of  government  and  industry  which  contribute  to  the 
national  war  effort. 

k.  To  maintain  liaison  with  and  to  support  the  development  and 
training  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  American  republics,  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  other  nations  which  contribute 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  its  territories,  possessions,  leased 
areas,  trust  territories,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

l.  In  concert  with  political  and  economic  measures  taken  by  the  other 
departments  of  the  government,  to  maintain  the  United  States  in  the 
best  possible  military  position  with  respect  to  potential  enemy  powers. 


711.00/3-2946 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Secretary  of  State  70 

secret  Washington,  March  29, 1946. 

SWN-4096 

Foreign  Pot.icy  of  the  United  States 
[Extracts] 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  From  a  military  point  of  view, 
the  consolidation  and  development  of  the  power  of  Russia  is  the  great¬ 
est  threat  to  the  United  States  in  the  foreseeable  future.  While  clashes 
of  vital  interest  are  unlikely  to  occur  immediately,  the  expansion  of 
Russia  in  the  Far  East  may  ultimately  bring  about  serious  conflict 
with  United  States  policies  directly,  and  its  expansion  to  the  west  and 
south  may  involve  clashes  with  Great  Britain  into  which  we  might 
well  be  drawn.  The  “adoption  of  a  firm  and  friendly  attitude  in  our 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  Government”  is  strongly  indorsed  with, 
however,  the  emphasis  upon  “firmness”.  Collaboration  with  the  Soviet 
Union  should  stop  short  not  only  of  compromise  of  principle  but  also 
of  expansion  of  Russian  influence  in  Europe  and  in  the  F ar  East.  Sup¬ 
port  of  nations  threatened  by  such  expansion  should  be  extended,  not 
only  through  the  United  Nations  but  through  direct  economic  means 
if  necessary.  (Military  support  at  present  would  be  difficult  if  not 
impracticable.)  In  considering  such  support,  however,  the  realities  of 

70  This  document  was  transmitted  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  State- War 
Navy  Coordinating  Committee  as  SM-5062  dated  February  21.  It  was  forwarded 
by  SWNCC  to  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  cover  of  SWN-4096,  March  29. 
It  consists  of  the  comments  of  the  JCS  on  pp.  26-106  of  Department  of  State  paper 
“Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States,”  extracts  from  which  are  printed  on  pp. 
1131-1139. 
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nations  already  definitely  penetrated  by  Soviet  influence  should  be 
recognized  in  order  that  a  position  of  antagonism  may  not  be  unfruit- 
fully  assumed. 

In  conclusion  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  offer  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  general : 

Reliance  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  United  Rations 
Organization  to  prevent  all  war.  Many  incipient  disputes  can  no  doubt 
be  quenched,  but  power  is  lacking  for,  and  procedure  precludes,  the 
arbitrary  settlement  of  a  major  conflict  of  policy  among  major  nations. 
In  such  case  war  may  follow.  So  long  as  the  United  Nations  Organi¬ 
zation  functions  under  its  present  charter,  the  security  of  the  United 
States  will  by  necessity  require  safeguards  beyond  those  of  that 
Organization. 

Appreciating  this  fact,  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  national  power 
and  prestige  must  be  borne  in  mind,  namely  the  ability  to  back  with 
force  the  policies  and  commitments  undertaken  by  our  government. 
Two  world  wars  in  which  we  have  fought  have  brought  about  our 
participation  in  the  conflict  at  a  time  when  we  were  militarily  in¬ 
capable  for  many  months  thereafter  of  keeping  pace  with  our  politi¬ 
cal  action,  though  a  fortunate  geographical  position  and  the  fact  of 
our  allies  holding  the  enemy  at  bay  have  given  us  the  time  in  which 
to  gather  our  strength  for  the  offensive. 

In  the  future  neither  geography  nor  allies  will  render  a  nation 
immune  from  sudden  and  paralyzing  attack  should  an  aggressor  arise 
to  plague  the  peace  of  the  world.  Because  of  this,  determination  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  should  continually  give  consideration 
to  our  immediate  capabilities  for  supporting  our  policy  by  arms  if 
the  occasion  should  demand,  rather  than  to  our  long  term  potential, 
which,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  mobilization  of  the 
nation’s  resources,  might  not  be  sufficient  to  avert  disaster  in  another 
war. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  greatest  single  military  factor  in  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  world  is  the  absolute  military  security  of  the  United 
States. 

For  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff : 

A.  J.  McFarland 

Brigadier  General ,  U.S.A. , 
Secretary 
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SWNCC  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  Acting  Department  of  State  Member  {Matthews) 
to  the  State-W ar-Navy  C oordinating  Committee 

top  secret  Washington,  April  1,  1946. 

Subject:  Political  Estimate  of  Soviet  Policy  for  Use  in  Connection 
with  Military  Studies  71 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  there  is  no  value  in  attempting  any 
exhaustive  interpretation  or  analysis  of  the  possible  motives  or  rea¬ 
sons  which  underlie  present  Soviet  policy.  Recent  despatches  from 
the  Embassy  at  Moscow  (especially  nos.  511  of  February  22  and  878 
of  March  20) 72  have  set  forth  in  full  the  most  probable  explanation 
of  present  Soviet  policies  and  attitudes.  The  U.S.  Government  must 
take  cognizance  of  actual  Soviet  policies  and  actions  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  field  at  the  present  time.  As  long  as  present  Soviet  policies  and 
attitude  in  regard  to  other  countries  continue  unchanged,  the  U.S. 
must  accept  the  fact  that  it  is  confronted  with  the  threat  of  an  ex¬ 
panding  totalitarian  state  which  continues  to  believe  and  act  on  the 
belief  that  the  world  is  divided  into  two  irreconcilably  hostile  camps, 
i.e.,  Soviet  and  non-Soviet.  As  long  as  Soviet  actions  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  this  thesis,  the  U.S.  must  accept  that  this  policy  of  expansion  by 
direct  and  indirect  means  will  be  continuous  and  unlimited. 

The  only  interpretations  of  present  Soviet  policy  which  would  be 
of  value  to  consider  in  this  paper  are  those  concerning  which  there  is 
current  misapprehension  in  the  U.S.  The  first  of  these  is  the  belief  that 
present  Soviet  actions  and  policies  are  motivated  primarily  by  a  legiti¬ 
mate  desire  to  obtain  security  for  the  Soviet  Union  against  the  threat 
of  hostile  action  on  the  part  of  “capitalist  encirclement.”  The  very  use 
of  the  words  “capitalist  encirclement”  as  a  justification  of  present 
Soviet  action  prompts  the  logical  conclusion  that  Soviet  expansionist 
aims  are  unlimited  and  not  confined  to  areas  of  immediate  concern  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 


71  This  memorandum  was  prepared  in  response  to  a  request  submitted  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  on  March  13. 
In  that  request,  SM-5244,  the  JCS  had  stated  that  they  were  conducting  studies 
regarding  military  support  for  governmental  policies.  In  connection  with  these 
studies,  the  JCS  asked  the  Department  of  State  to  “provide  them  with  a  political 
estimate  of  Russia  and,  so  far  as  possible,  an  outline  of  future  United  States 
policy  with  reference  to  Russia,  and  any  requirement  for  its  implementation  on 
the  part  of  the  armed  forces.”  (SWNCC  Files) 

72  Voi.  vi,  pp.  696  and  721,  respectively. 
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Another  misconception  frequently  held  is  that  Soviet  policies  and 
actions  can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  Soviet  “suspicions”  of  the 
motives  of  other  countries.  Without  going  fully  into  this  aspect  of 
Soviet  psychology  it  can  be  stated  on  the  basis  of  experience  that 
Soviet  suspicion  of  the  motives  of  other  countries  is  a  deliberately 
artificial  thesis  spread  by  the  Soviet  Government  primarily  for  internal 
reasons,  but  for  consumption  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  not  a 
conclusion  reached  by  an  objective  and  honest  evaluation  of  the  actions 
of  other  countries.  Soviet  “suspicion”  of  foreign  governments  is  thus 
not  susceptable  of  removal  by  the  actions  of  foreign  governments  since 
its  source  lies  within  the  border  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Ill-considered 
and  unintelligent  actions  or  statements  by  foreign  governments  or 
individuals,  however,  serve  to  assist  the  Soviet  Government  in  develop¬ 
ing  or  supporting  this  suspicion  to  its  internal  and  external  advantage. 
Moreover  we  must  be  prepared  to  face  the  fact  that  any  actions  or 
statements  evidencing  interest  in  various  areas  (bases,  for  instance) 
do  form  a  basis  which  permits  the  Soviet  authorities  to  use  such  actions 
and  statements,  internally  and  externally  to  place  in  as  favorable  light 
as  possible  unilateral  moves  they  are  making,  or  to  interpret  them  as 
confirmation  of  their  suspicions.  They  are  already  using  the  presence 
of  American  troops  in  China,  Cuba,  and  Iceland,  etc.  in  this  mamier, 
thus  making  it  more  difficult  for  us  effectively  to  oppose  Soviet 
unilateral  action  in  other  areas. 

At  the  present  time  the  Soviet  offensive  against  the  non-Soviet 
world  may  be  divided  into  the  following  two  categories : 

1.  The  extension  of  Soviet  power  and  territorial  control  by  the  use 
or  threat  of  armed  force.  This  aspect  of  Soviet  policy  is  confined  to 
the  areas  which  the  Soviet  military  power,  composed  principally  of 
ground  armies,  can  actually  dominate,  i.e.,  Finland,  Scandinavia, 
Eastern,  Central  and  South  Eastern  Europe,  Iran,  Iraq,  Turkey, 
Afghanistan,  Sinkiang  and  Manchuria. 

2.  Concurrently  with  I,  Soviet  political  and  psychological  attack 
in  areas  in  which  the  threat  of  armed  force  is  either  non-existent  or 
as  yet  not  fully  effective.  This  attack,  carried  on  through  the  medium 
of  Communist  parties  and  affiliated  organizations,  is  psychological 
warfare  designed  to  exploit  every  weakness  in  the  non-Soviet  world 
in  order  to  render  it  incapable  of  resisting,  on  an  international  scale, 
the  expansionist  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

F or  the  purpose  of  this  paper  considerations  need  be  given  only  to 
aspect  no.  1  since  it  is  oidy  in  this  field  that  the  question  of  the  eventual 
use  of  military  forces  of  the  United  States  would  arise.  The  problem 
presented  by  aspect  no.  2  must  be  met  by  means  other  than  of  military 
force. 
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U.S.  Policy  in  Regard  to  the  Soviet  Union 

The  fundamental  principles  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  find  their  ex¬ 
pression  in  many  international  agreements  and  statements  and  in 
particular  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  In  this  sense  the  U.S. 
has  basically  no  especial  policy  in  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Such 
problems,  difficulties,  and  in  the  last  analysis,  dangers  as  are  present 
in  Soviet- American  relations  arise  from  past  and  present  actions  and 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Government.  Due  to  these  policies  and  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Government,  the  U.S.  is  forced  to  regard  its 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  special  category. 

Whereas  as  outlined  above  the  Soviet  Government  from  all  evidence 
is  acting  on  the  belief  that  irreconcilable  hostility  exists  between  the 
Soviet  and  the  non-Soviet  world,  the  U.S.  together  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  non-Soviet  world  believes  that  there  is  no  objective  reason 
why  the  so-called  capitalist  system  and  Communist  system  cannot 
peacefully  exist  provided  neither  attempts  to  extend  the  area  of  its 
system  by  aggressive  and  ultimately  forcible  means  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  However,  in  order  to  provide  any  basis  for  such  peaceful 
coexistence  of  the  two  systems,  the  U.S.  at  the  present  time  must  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  first  instance  by  diplomatic 
means  and  in  the  last  analysis  by  military  force  if  necessary  that  the 
present  course  of  its  foreign  policy  can  only  lead  to  disaster  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 

With  respect  to  the  extension  of  Soviet  territorial  control  the  U.S. 
should  use  the  best  methods  at  its  disposal  to  check  the  actual  physical 
extension  of  Soviet  power  beyond  its  present  limits.  Diplomatic  and 
other  non-military  action  represent  the  only  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  U.S.  to  check  this  extension  of  Soviet  power  until  such  extension 
involves  the  seizure  of  regions  in  which  the  power  of  the  Soviet  armies 
can  be  countered  defensively  by  the  Naval,  amphibious  and  air  power 
of  the  U.S.  and  its  potential  allies.  The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
affords  the  best  and  most  unassailable  means  through  which  the  U.S. 
can  implement  its  opposition  to  Soviet  physical  expansion.  It  not  onty 
offers  the  basis  upon  which  the  greatest  degrees  of  popular  support 
can  be  obtained  in  the  U.S.  but  it  also  will  insure  the  support  and  even 
assistance  of  other  members  of  the  United  Nations.  If,  as  may  occur, 
the  United  Nations  breaks  down  under  the  test  of  opposition  to  Soviet 
aggression  it  will  have  served  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  issues 
before  American  and  world  public  opinion  and  thus  make  easier  what¬ 
ever  future  steps  may  be  required  by  the  U.S.  and  other  like  minded 
nations  in  the  face  of  a  new  threat  of  world  aggression.  We  must  be 
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sure,  however,  to  conduct  our  diplomatic  opposition  realistically  and 
with  full  realization  of : 

(a)  Our  military  ineffectiveness  within  the  land  masses  of  Eurasia. 

( b )  The  state  of  public  opinion  regarding  the  use  of  force  or  for 
full  out  use  of  our  economic  resources  in  support  of  foreign  policy. 

If,  despite  diplomatic  action,  Soviet  territorial  expansion  should 
reach  areas  wherein  our  naval,  amphibious  and  air  power  is  poten¬ 
tially  capable  of  interposing  effectively,  it  will  still  be  desirable  fo 
use  such  power  through  the  medium  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion  if  that  Organization  has  survived  its  use  in  the  previous  phase 
and  continues  to  be  an  effective  organization  of  the  non-Soviet  world. 

The  problem  of  opposing  Soviet  expansion  first  by  diplomatic  means 
and  eventually  if  these  prove  ineffective  by  military  force  is  not  a 
problem  of  the  U.S.  alone.  Thus,  the  question  of  U.S.  relations  with 
Great  Britain  and  other  non-Soviet  countries  assumes  special  impor¬ 
tance  and  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  this  problem.  If  Soviet 
Russia  is  to  be  denied  the  hegemony  of  Europe,  the  United  Kingdom 
must  continue  in  existence  as  the  principal  power  in  Western  Europe 
economically  and  militarily.  The  U.S.  should,  therefore,  explore  its 
relationship  with  Great  Britain  and  give  all  feasible  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  if  necessary  military  support  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  communications 
of  the  British  Commonwealth.  This  does  not  imply  a  blank  check  of 
American  support  throughout  the  world  for  every  interest  of  the 
British  Empire,  but  only  in  respect  of  areas  and  interests  which  are 
in  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  British  Commonwealth  of  nations  as  a  great  power. 

U.S.  Armed  Force  as  Required  for  the  Implementation  of  U.S.  Policy 

In  the  diplomatic  phase  involving  UNO  the  success  of  U.S.  diplo¬ 
matic  opposition  to  present  Soviet  expansion  will  depend  in  large 
measure  upon  the  Soviet  estimate  of  U.S.  military  capabilities  and 
the  determination  of  the  American  Government  and  people  to  employ 
armed  force  in  opposition  to  Soviet  expansion.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  desires  a  major  war  at  this  time.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  are  many  indications  that  it  needs  and  wishes  a  period  of 
reconstruction  and  development.  The  great  danger  therefore  is  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  may  extend  their  expansionist  policies  to  a  point 
beyond  that  which  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  in  their  own 
vital  security  interest,  could  tolerate.  It  is  wise  to  emphasize  therefore 
the  importance  of  being  so  prepared  militarily  and  of  showing  such 
firmness  and  resolution  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not,  through  mis- 
calculation  of  American  intentions  and  potentialities,  push  to  the 
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point  that  results  in  war.  In  support  of  the  American  foreign  policy 
it  is  essential  that : 

(1)  Steps  be  taken  in  the  immediate  future  to  reconstitute  our  mili¬ 
tary  establishment  so  that  it  can  resist  Soviet  expansion  by  force  of 
arms  in  areas  of  our  own  choosing  should  such  action  prove  necessary 
and  to  protect,  during  the  period  of  diplomatic  action,  areas  which 
would  be  strategically  essential  in  any  armed  conflict  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

(2)  To  create  as  soon  as  possible  an  informed  public  opinion 
concerning  the  issues  involved. 

Should  the  foreign  policy  of  the  U.S.  be  successful  in  checking 
physical  Soviet  expansion  and  in  bringing  about  a  reorientation  of 
Soviet  political  thinking  involving  the  acceptance  of  the  thesis  that 
the  two  systems  can  peacefully  coexist,  the  U.S.  could  then  put  into 
effect  the  positive  and  constructive  program  of  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  designed  to  produce  maximum  cooperation  and  harmony 
in  international  relations. 

H.  Freeman  Matthews 
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Memorandum  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  State-War-Navy 

Coordinating  Committee 

top  secret  [Washington,]  April  11,  1946. 

SWNCC  285 

Withdrawal  of  U.S.  Forces  From  Bases  on  the  Territory  of 

Foreign  Nation  73 

THE  PROBLEM 

1.  To  determine  the  action  that  is  required  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  at  this  time  on  the  question  of  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
overseas  bases  on  the  territory  of  foreign  nations. 

facts  bearing  on  the  problem 

2.  See  Appendix  “B",74  page  8. 

CONCLUSIONS 

3.  There  are  military  considerations  which  make  inadvisable  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  overseas  bases  on  the  territory  of 

73  This  document,  a  report  prepared  on  March  24  by  the  Joint  Staff  Planners 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  their  own  initiative,  was  approved  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  April  9. 
u  Not  printed. 
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foreign  nations  in  every  instance  in  strict  accordance  with  the  “time 
limitation”  provisions  of  the  existing  agreement  with  the  foreign 
government  concerned. 

4.  Since  the  State  Department  is  the  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  responsible  for  negotiations  with  foreign  governments  and, 
correspondingly,  for  U.S.  policies  in  respect  to  these  governments, 
the  policy  to  be  followed  in  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  the 
territory  of  foreign  nations  must  be  decided  on  a  governmental  level 
after  due  consideration  of  all  aspects,  including  the  military. 

5.  Accordingly,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  inform  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State,  War  and  the  Navy  of  the  military  considerations  con¬ 
cerning  this  matter,  emphasizing  the  effects  on  the  future  security  of 
the  United  States,  and  should  request  advice  as  to  the  governmental 
policy  to  be  followed  in  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  overseas 
bases  on  the  territory  of  foreign  nations. 

RECOMMENDATION 

6.  That  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  forward  this  study  to  the  State- 
War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee,  recommending  that  the  memo¬ 
randum  in  Appendix  “A”,  page  3,  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Appendix  “A” 

Draft 

Memorandum  To  Be  Forwarded  by  the  State-War-Navy 
Coordinating  Committee  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

United  States  military  forces  are  presently  stationed  on  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  foreign  nations  (other  than  continental  Europe,  Korea,  China, 
Japan  and  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands)  pursuant  to  agreements 
made  during  the  war.  In  most  cases,  these  agreements  include  pro¬ 
visions  for  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  ranging  from  “immediately  on 
conclusion  of  hostilities”  as  for  Surinam,  Aruba  and  Curacao  (Nether¬ 
lands)  to  “one  year  after  date  of  peace  treaty”  as  for  Panama. 

While  the  United  States  Government  has  not  established  or  recog¬ 
nized,  either  domestically  or  internationally,  the  date  for  the  “cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities”,  “the  end  of  the  war”,  “the  conclusion  of  the  peace”, 
or  any  of  the  other  terms  used  in  the  wartime  agreements  mentioned 
above,  it  has  become  evident  that  many  of  the  foreign  nations  upon 
whose  soil  U.S.  troops  are  stationed  consider  the  date  of  the  end  of  the 
war  to  be  2  September  1945.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Azores, 
which  is  an  “Essential”  base  area  and  is  required  to  support  occupa¬ 
tion  forces,  it  is  understood  that  the  Portuguese  Government  considers 
2  September  1945  as  the  end  of  hostilities  with  Japan  and  expects  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  forces  from,  and  turn  over  facilities  in, 
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the  Azores  to  the  Portuguese  within  nine  months,  or  by  2  June  1946. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recognize  the  moral  obligations  of  the 
United  States  to  abide  by  these  agreements.  Action  has  been,  and  is 
being,  taken  by  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  withdraw  from  a  large 
number  of  bases  on  foreign  soil  where  there  is  no  further  military 
necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  U.S.  forces.  The  J oint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
point  out  the  military  aspects  of  the  retention  of  U.S.  forces  at  vari¬ 
ous  locations  on  the  territory  of  foreign  nations  as  follows : 

a.  The  United  States  is  obligated  to  enforce  the  surrenders  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan.  Hence,  the  United  States  must  continue  to  maintain 
occupational  forces  in  Germany  and  Japan  for  a  presently  unpredict¬ 
able  period  of  time.  The  retention  by  the  United  States  of  certain 
intermediate  air  bases  and  ports,  with  their  supporting  and  ancillary 
facilities  on  the  lines  of  communication  to  Germany  and  Japan,  is 
essential  to  the  administration,  supply,  and  support  of  U.S.  occupa¬ 
tional  forces.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  therefore  consider  that  the 
maintenance  of  U.S.  forces  at  these  intermediary  points  (as  listed  in 
the  Annex  hereto)  is  a  military  necessity  until  the  strength  and  dis¬ 
position  of  occupational  forces  are  such  as  to  permit  adjustments. 

b.  At  certain  of  the  locations  indicated  in  the  Annex,  there  is  a 
requirement  for  long-term  U.S.  base  rights.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
refer  to  their  view,  expressed  in  .  .  .  (SWNCC  38/25), 76  that  the 
comprehensive  base  system  which  will  result  from  obtaining  the 
desired  rights  is  an  essential  requirement  for  United  States  security  in 
the  event  of  a  failure  of  the  United  Nations  to  preserve  world  peace; 
furthermore,  the  provision  of  this  system  of  bases  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  contribute  more  effectively  to  that  organization  in 
maintaining  peace  throughout  the  world.  A  total  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  bases  now  occupied  and  listed  as  “Essential”  and  from  cer¬ 
tain  of  those  listed  as  “Required”  would  tend  to  weaken  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  security  aspects  mentioned  above, 
not  only  would  it  be  difficult  to  withdraw  forces  from  these  “Essential” 
and  “Required”  bases  and  later  replace  them  pursuant  to  a  new  agree¬ 
ment,  but  also  such  a  procedure  would  be  unnecessarily  costly. 

c.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  recommended  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  that  negotiations  be  conducted  for  long-term  U.S.  military  rights 
of  air  transit  and  technical  stop  for  military  aircraft  at  places  set 
forth  in  .  .  .  (SWNCC  38/30). 76  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
consider  that,  from  a  military  standpoint,  U.S.  personnel  should  be 
maintained  at  these  places,  including  those  responsible  for  weather 
reporting,  aids  to  navigation,  and  communication  facilities  necessary 
for  the  operation  of  these  air  routes,  until  such  time  as  the  local  gov¬ 
ernments  or  commercial  interests  are  prepared  to  assume  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  essential  airport  and  air  route  facilities. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  close  out 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  those  bases  and  facilities  for  which  no 
peacetime  garrison  is  presently  planned,  or  which  are  not  necessary  in 
connection  with  occupational  responsibilities. 


78  Ante,  p.  1112. 
7#  Ante,  p.  1142. 
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The  Annex  77  hereto  contains  a  list  of  locations  (other  than  occupa¬ 
tional  areas  and  China)  at  which  U.S.  troops  are  currently  stationed, 
and  at  which  there  is  a  requirement  either  for  long-term  U.S.  base  or 
transit  rights,  or  for  purposes  incident  to  occupation.  Also  indicated 
thereon  are  the  reasons  for  continuing  to  maintain  U.S.  troops  at  these 
bases. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommend : 

a.  That  prior  to  the  date  for  withdrawal  mentioned  in  the  present 
agreements,  the  Secretary  of  State  complete,  where  practicable,  nego¬ 
tiations  for  long-term  rights  at  those  locations  listed  in  the  Annex 
where  there  is  a  requirement  for  such  rights. 

b.  That  where  long-term  rights  cannot  be  negotiated  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  present  agreements,  the  Secretary  of  State  conclude 
interim  arrangements  for  U.S.  forces  to  remain  at  those  locations 
which  are  required  to  support  occupational  forces,  or  where  the  con¬ 
tinued  presence  of  U.S.  troops  is  necessary  to  further  negotiations  for 
long-term  military  rights. 

c.  That,  where  no  long-term  rights  are  indicated,  but  where  there 
is  a  need  to  support  occupational  forces,  the  Secretary  of  State  con¬ 
clude  short-term  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  U.S.  troops  at 
these  locations. 

d.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  furnish  to  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  the  Navy  a  list  of  those  locations  at  which  there  is  a  requirement 
indicated  in  columns  4  and  5  of  the  Annex  where  U.S.  forces  may  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time  without  adversely  affecting  the  negotiations 
for  long-term  rights. 


SWNCC  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  State-War-Navy 

C oordinating  C ommittee  78 

top  secret  [Washington,]  June  5,  1946. 

SWNCC  38/35 

Subiect:  Over- All  Examination  of  U.S.  Requirements  For  Military 
Rights. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  request  that  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
informed  as  follows : 

“In  view  of  the  course  of  events  during  the  past  six  months,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  desire  to  supplement  the  matter  contained  in 
their  memorandum  of  23  October  1945  (SWNCC  38/22) 79  relative 
to  the  military  rights  desired  on  the  territory  of  foreign  nations. 

“The  utilization  of  the  word  ‘base’  in  that  memorandum,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  areas  in  which  military  rights  are  desired,  was  not 

77  Not  printed. 

78  Approved  by  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  by  informal  action 
on  June  14. 

79  SWNCC  38/22  is  not  printed ;  SWNCC  38/25,  a  revision  thereof,  is  printed 
on  p.  1112. 
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intended  to  imply  necessarily  the  permanent  garrisoning  of  troops  or 
stationing  of  aircraft  or  naval  vessels  in  foreign  territory  during 
peacetime  or  even  during  wartime.  There  is  a  distinction  between 
‘rights’  desired  which  can  be  exercised  when  necessary,  and  the  actual 
establishment,  garrisoning,  or  maintenance  of  bases.  Whether  or  not 
the  United  States  intends  to  take  advantage  of  rights  at  any  particu¬ 
lar  site  will  depend  on  a  number  of  factors,  such  as  current  strategic 
concept,  the  international  situation,  new  weapons  of  war,  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  manpower  resources  available  to  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States. 

“A  reconsideration  of  the  situation  in  the  South  Pacific  leads  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  recommend  a  reduction  in  the  category  of 
certain  bases,  particularly  those  located  below  the  equator.  There  are 
also  certain  modifications  in  requirements  which  can  be  made  in  the 
Caribbean  and  in  Africa.  These  have  been  summarized  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommend  be  substituted  for 
the  Appendix  to  SWNCC  38/25. 

“Of  the  30  locations  listed,  only  six  are  listed  as  essential.  Of  these 
six,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Azores  are  of  outstanding  impor¬ 
tance.  The  other  three  are  Casablanca-Port  Lyautey  (or  Canary  Is¬ 
lands,  if  rights  at  Casablanca-Port  Lyautey  are  unobtainable),  the 
Galapagos,  and  the  Panama  airfields. 

“The  other  24  locations  are  classified  as  required  if  reasonably  ob¬ 
tainable,  but  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  base  system.  Three  of 
these  (Canton,  Christmas,  and  Funafuti)  are  in  disputed  sovereignty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British.  The  remaining  21  are 
grouped  below  in  order  of  importance : 


“1st  Group 

Admiralty  Islands  (Manus) 


Ascension  Island 
“2d  Group 
Monrovia 
Surinam 
Curacao-Aruba 

“3d  Group 
Yiti  Levu 

Guadalcanal — Tulagi 

Tarawa 

Upolu 


Dakar  (or  Cape  Verde  Is¬ 
lands,  if  rights  at  Dakar  are 
unobtainable) 

Goose  Bay 

Batista  Field 
St.  Julian — La  Fe 
Talar  a 
Salinas 

Espiritu  Santo 
Biak — Woendi 
Morotai 
New  Caledonia 


“It  is  desired  to  emphasize  that  failure  to  obtain  the  minimum 
requirements  outlined  above  for  any  particular  area  will  necessitate 
a  re-evaluation  of  the  importance  of  adjacent  areas.  For  example: 
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ua.  If  joint  or  participating  rights  ait  Casablanca-Port  Lyautey  are 
obtained,  there  would  be  no  need  for  any  rights  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

If  joint  or  transit  rights  at  Dakar  are  obtained,  there  will  be 
no  need  for  rights  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

“<?.  If  joint  or  participating  rights  in  the  Galapagos  Islands  are 
obtained,  transit  rights  at  Talara  and  Salinas  would  suffice.  However, 
if  the  Galapagos  are  not  available  for  U.S.  use,  joint  rights  at  Talara 
are  required. 

“The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  request,  therefore,  that  they  be  kept 
advised  of  the  progress  of  negotiations  for  all  bases  in  order  that  they 
may  promptly  revise  the  rights  desired  at  alternate  sites  should  the 
need  arise. 

“Revision  of  the  various  detailed  statements  of  rights  in  the  subject 
areas,  which  have  previously  been  furnished  the  Secretary  of  State, 
by  countries,  is  now  in  process  and  will  be  forwarded  promptly  upon 
completion.” 

For  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 

C.  J.  Moore 
Captain ,  U.S.  Navy , 
Deputy  Secretary 


Appendix 

Rights  Desired 


Base 

1.  Essential 

Sovereignty 

Max. 

Min. 

Use 

Iceland 

Joint* 

Joint 

Naval  &  Air 

Azores 

Portugal 

Joint 

Participating  f 
(With  British 
Commonwealth 
only) 

Joint 

Naval  &  Air 

Greenland 

Denmark 

Joint 

Naval  &  Air 

Galapagos 

Ecuador 

Joint 

Participating 

Naval  &  Air 

(Other  Ameri¬ 
can  nations 
only) 


Panama  Repub¬ 
lic  (Airfields) 

Joint 

Participating 
(Other  Ameri¬ 
can  nations 
only) 

Participating 

Air 

Casablanca- 
Port  Lyautey 

French 

Joint 

Naval  &  Air 

(or  Canary 
Islands  if 

Spanish 

(Joint) 

(Participating) 

(Naval  &  Air) 

Casablanca- 
Port  Lyautey 
are  unobtain¬ 
able) 


*Joint  right  is  the  right  to  use  for  military  purposes,  in  common  with  the  nation 
exercising  sovereignty,  mandate  or  trusteeship,  an  area,  installation  or  facility; 
and  to  debar  any  other  nation  from  such  use  unless  it  is  mutually  agreed  between 
the  United  States  and  the  nation  exercising  sovereignty,  mandate  or  trusteeship, 
that  another  nation  or  nations  may  share  such  use.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 

.  [Participating  right  is  the  right  to  share,  on  the  most-favored-nation  principle, 
with  the  nation  exercising  sovereignty,  mandate  or  trusteeship,  and  with  any 
other  nation  which  that  nation  may  accord  the  right  to  participate,  in  the  use  for 
military  purposes  of  an  area,  installation  or  facility.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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2.  Required  (If  reasonably  obtainable  by  negotiations,  but  not  absolutely  essential  to 
the  base  system). 


Base 

Sovereignty 

Max. 

Min. 

Use 

Admiralty 

Islands 

Australian 

Mandate 

Joint 

Joint 

Naval  &  Air 

(Manus) 

Ascension  Is. 

British 

Joint 

Joint 

Air 

Canton 

U.S.- 

British 

Sover¬ 

eignty 

Joint 

Naval  &  Air 

Christmas 

U.S.- 

British 

Sover¬ 

eignty 

Joint 

An- 

Funafuti 

U.S.- 

British 

Sover¬ 

eignty 

Transit! 

Naval  &  Air 

Guadalcanal- 

British 

Joint 

Transit 

Naval  &  Air 

Tulagi 

Espiritu  Santo 

British- 

French 

Joint 

Transit 

Naval  &  Air 

Viti  Levu 

British 

Joint 

Transit 

Naval  &  Air 

Tarawa 

British 

Joint 

Transit 

Naval  &  Ad- 

Upolu 

New  Zea¬ 
land 

Joint 

Transit 

Air 

New  Caledonia 

French 

Joint 

Transit 

Naval  &  Air 

Dakar  (or  Cape 

French 

Joint 

Transit 

Naval  &  Air 

Verde  Islands, 
if  Dakar  is 

(Portu¬ 

guese) 

(Joint) 

(Transit) 

(Naval  &  Air) 

unobtainable) 

Biak-Woendi 

Dutch 

Joint 

Transit 

Naval  &  Air 

Morotai 

Dutch 

Joint 

Transit 

Air 

Surinam 

Dutch 

Joint 

Transit 

Air 

Curacao- Aruba 

Dutch 

Joint 

Transit 

Naval  &  Air 

Salinas 

Ecuador 

Joint 

Transit 

Air 

Talara 

Peru 

Joint 

Transit 

Air 

Batista  Field 

Cuba 

Joint 

Transit 

Air 

St.  Julian-La  Fe 

Cuba 

Joint 

Transit 

Naval  &  Air 

Monrovia 

Liberia 

Joint 

Transit 

Naval  &  Air 

Goose  Bay 

Newfound¬ 

land 

Joint 

Joint 

Air 

The  above  list  is  predicated  on  the  following  assumptions : 

a.  [Here  follows  comment  on  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands  and 
Central  Pacific  Islands  detached  from  Japan.] 

b.  Base  rights  in  the  Philippines  will  be  as  required  by  U.S. 

c.  Rights  in  Canada  will  result  from  agreements  under  the  Joint 
Canadian-U.S.  Basic  Defense  Plan. 

d.  Rights  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  will  be  obtained 
as  required  in  implementation  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec. 


t Transit:  Long  term  rights  of  military  air  transit  and  technical  stop  as  defined 
in  SWNCC  38/30.  [Footnote  in  the  original.  SWNCC  38/30  is  printed  onp.  1142.] 
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SWNCC  Files 

The  Secretary  of  War  ( Patterson )  and  the  Secretary  of  Navy  ( For - 

restal)  to  the  Chairman  of  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating 

Committee  ( Tlilldring ) 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  July  1,  1946. 

SWNCC  314 

Formulation  of  National  Policy  With  Respect  to  Foreign  Trade 
in  Relation  to  National  Security 

1.  On  28  November  1945,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  made  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  that  the  subject  of  the 
export  of  critical  materiel  be  studied  with  a  view  towards  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  system  of  control  that  would  prevent  the  diminishing 
of  our  own  Avar  potential  or  the  increase  of  the  war  potential  of  possi¬ 
ble  enemies. 

2.  A  thorough  study  of  the  subject  reveals  the  necessity  for  the 
formulation  of  a  national  policy  that :  will  insure  that  critical  materiel 
is  conserved  for  our  oavu  use;  prevent  possible  enemies  from  augment¬ 
ing  their  war  potential  by  virtue  of  our  exports;  and  prevent  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  technological  information  and  inventions  to  possible 
enemies. 

3.  In  order  to  implement  such  a  program  it  is  requested  that  the 
State-W ar-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  initiate  early  action  to: 
(1)  formulate  and  recommend  to  us  means  and  methods  of  insuring 
proper  consideration  of  military  (national  security)  interest  in  the 
formulation  of  national  policy  with  respect  to  foreign  trade;  (2) 
recommend  means  and  methods  of  implementation  of  the  national 
policy,  including  need  for  legislation;  (3)  recommend  representation 
Avith  the  appropriate  civilian  agencies  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Muni¬ 
tions  Board,  which  is  being  charged  with  the  duty  of  presenting  the 
military  interest. 

4.  It  is  also  requested  that  your  committee  study  the  question  :>f  the 
export  control  of  technological  information  and  invention  insofar  as 
military  interests  require  that  such  information  or  inventions  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  possible  enemies. 

5.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  studies  detailed  aboAm,  please 
prepare  for  our  signatures  a  joint  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
requesting  his  cooperative  action  in  securing  appropriate  legislation 
covering  the  legal  handling  of  the  entire  question  of  export  control 
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of  materiel,  technological  information  ancl  inventions  insofar  as  the 
national  security  interests  are  concerned. 

6.  Please  forward  your  report  to  us  via  the  Army  and  Navy  Muni¬ 
tions  Board,  furnishing  both  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  with 
advance  copies  thereof. 

James  Forrestal  Robert  P.  Patterson 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  The  Secretary  of  War 


SWNCC  Files 

Memorandum,  by  the  Acting  State  Member ,  State-War-Navy 
Coordinating  Committee  ( Hickerson ) 

top  secret  [Washington,]  July  24,  1946. 

SWNCC  285/1 

Reference  is  made  to  SWNCC  285,  Appendix  “A”,  Paragraph  D 
of  Page  7, 84  wherein  the  Secretary  of  State  is  requested  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  furnish  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  a  list  of 
those  locations  at  which  there  is  a  requirement  indicated  in  the  Annex 
where  U.S.  forces  may  be  withdrawn  without  adversely  affecting  the 
negotiations  for  long-term  rights. 

In  accordance  with  this  request,  there  is  set  forth  in  the  enclosure 
(Appendix)85  a  report  indicating  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  effect  upon  future  negotiations  of  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  bases  where  we  have  long-term 
requirements. 

The  following  phrases  are  used  to  indicate  the  recommended  line 
of  action : 

‘"Proviso'5  meaning  at  time  withdrawal  is  effected  an  agreement 
should  be  made  that  such  action  is  without  prejudice  to  possible  future 
negotiations. 

“None”  meaning  withdrawal  will  have  no  effect  on  possible  future 
negotiations. 

“Stay55 

“Stay  for  time-being”  meaning  existent  situation  is  not  sufficiently 
clear  to  enable  us  to  pass  on  the  SWNCC  request  and  thus  troops 
should  remain  until  the  picture  becomes  clearer. 

“Covered  by  post-war  agreement”  meaning  our  line  of  action  has 
already  been  determined. 


81  Ante,  p.  1171. 

S5  The  Appendix  printed  here  is  as  slightly  revised,  July  31. 
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Country  and  Location 


Appendix 

Facility  Requirement 


Recommended 

Action 


BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH 


Ascension  Island 

Airfield 

Essential 

Proviso 

Australian  Mandate 

Admiralty  Islands 

Airfield 

Naval  Base 

Essential 

Proviso 

Bahamas 

Oakes  Field,  Nassau 

Airfield,  AACS 

Required 

Proviso 

South  Caicos 

Weather,  AACS 

None 

None 

Burma 

Mingaladan  Airport, 
Rangoon 

Airfield 

Transit  & 
Tech.  Stop 

None 

Canada 

Whitehorse— F  ort 

N  elson— Edmonton 
Route  (includes 

Airfields 

(Weather) 

(AACS) 

Required 

None 

Fort  St.  John, 

Watson  Lake  and 

Port  Hardy) 

Fort  Chimo— Frobisher 
Bay  Route  to  Green- 

Weather 

Airfields 

Required 

None 

land 

Mingan 

Weather,  AACS 

None 

None 

River  Clyde 

AACS 

None 

None 

Padloping  Island 

AACS 

None 

None 

Lake  Harbor 

AACS 

None 

None 

Ellice  Islands 

Funa  Futi  (Disputed 

Airfield 

Required 

Proviso 

Sovereignty) 

Fiji  Islands 

Nandi  (Viti  Levu) 

Airfield 

Weather,  AACS 

Required 

Proviso 

Gilbert  Islands 

Tarawa 

India 

Airfield 

Weather 

Required 

Proviso 

Karachi  Airport 

Airfield 

Transit  & 
Tech.  Stop 

None 

Agra  Airport 

Airfield 

Transit  & 
Tech.  Stop 

None 

Kharagpur-Dudkhundi 

Airfield 

Transit  & 
Tech.  Stop 

None 

Calcutta 

Airfield 

Weather 

Transit  & 
Tech.  Stop 

None 

Dum  Dum  Airport 

Weather 

Transit  & 
Tech.  Stop 

None 

Barrackpore  Airport 

Weather 

AACS 

Transit  & 
Tech.  Stop 

None 

Line  Islands 

Christmas  Island 

Airfield 

Required 

Stay 

(Disputed  Sovereignty) 

Newfoundland  (other  than 

99-year  bases) 

Goose  Bay,  Labrador 

Airfield 

Required 

Stay 

Cape  Harrison,  Labrador 

Weather,  AACS 

None 

None 

Hebron,  Labrador 

Weather,  AACS 

None 

None 

St.  Johns 

Airfield 

None 

None 

Wesley  ville 

Weather 

None 

None 

New  Hebrides 

Espiritu  Santo 
(French-British) 

Airfield 

Weather 

Naval  Base 
AACS 

Required 

Proviso 

New  Zealand 

Aitutaki  Island 

Airfield 

Transit  & 
Tech.  Stop 

None 

Upolu  (Mandate) 

Airfield 

Required 

Proviso 
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Country  and  Location 

Facility 

Requirement 

Recommended 

Action 

BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH - COn. 

Phoenix  Islands 

Canton  Island  (Disputed 

Airfield 

Essential 

Stay 

Sovereignty) 

United  Kingdom 

London 

Headquarters 

None 

None 

Bovington 

Airfield 

None 

None 

Prestwick  (Scotland) 

Airfield 

None 

None 

Exeter 

(Navigational 
Aide  Alter¬ 
nate) 

Naval  Facilities 

None 

None 

Solomon  Islands 

Guadalcanal — Tulagi 

Airfield 

TV pa  f.hpr 

Required 

Proviso 

CUBA 

Batista  Field 

Airfield 

Required 

None 

San  Julian 

Airfield 

Required 

None 

La  Fe 

Seaplane  Base 

Required 

None 

DENMARK 

Greenland 

BW-1  (Narsarssuak) 

Airfield 

Essential 

Stay 

BW-3  (Simiutak) 

Naval  Base 

A  ACS,  Weather 

Essential 

Stay 

BE-2  (Ikateq) 

Airfield,  AACS 

Essential 

Stay 

Marrak 

Airfield 

Essential 

Stay 

BW-8  (Sondrestramfjord) 

Airfield, 

Essential 

Stay 

Grondal 

AACS,  Weather 
Naval  Base 

Essential 

Stay 

ECUADOR 

Galapagos 

Airfield 

Essential 

Stay  for  time¬ 

EGYPT 

Payne  Field  Cairo 

Airfield 

Transit  & 

being 

None 

FRANCE 

A Igeria 

Maison  Blanche  Airport, 

Airfield 

Tech.  Stop 

Transit  & 

None 

Algiers 

Biskra 

AACS 

Tech.  Stop 
Transit  & 

None 

French  Guiana 

Rochambeau  Field, 

Airfield 

Tech.  Stop 

Transit  & 

None 

Cayenne 

Weather 

AACS 

Airfield 

Tech.  Stop 

French  Indo-China 

Tan  Son  Nhut  (Airport) 

Transit  & 

None. 

(Saigon) 

French  Morocco 

Cazes  Field — Casablanca 

Airfield 

Tech.  Stop 

Required 

Stay 

Port  Lyautey 

Naval  Air  Base 

Required 

Stay 

New  Caledonia 

Tontouta  (Noumea) 

Airfield 

Required 

Stay 

Bora  Bora 

Weather,  AACS 
Weather 

Required 

Stay 

Senegal 

Dakar 

Facilities 

Naval  Base 

Required 

Stay 

Airfield 

Required 

Stay 

GUATEMALA 

San  Jose  Airport 

Airfield 

Transit  & 

None 

ICELAND 

Meeks  Field,  Keflavik 

Airfield 

Tech.  Stop 

Essential 

Stay 

Reykjavik  (Fossvogur) 

Naval  Facilities, 
Airfield 

Naval  Base 

Essential 

Stay 

Hvalfjord 

Essential 

Stay 
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Recommended 

Country  and  Location 

ITALY 

Libya 

Facility 

Requirement 

Action 

Wheelus  Field, 

Airfield 

Transit  & 

Stay  for 

Tripoli 

Eritrea 

Tech.  Stop 

time-being 

Asmara 

Army  Detach¬ 

Provision  for 

Stay  for 

LIBERIA 

ment 

Retention 
for  in¬ 
definite 
period 

time-being 

Roberts  Field  (Monrovia) 
NETHERLANDS 

Airfield 

Required 

None 

Biak 

Curacao 

Airfield 

Weather,  AACS 

Required 

None 

Hato  Field 

Airfield 

Required 

None 

Morotai 

Surinam 

Airfield 

Required 

None 

Zandery  Field 

NICARAGUA 

Airfield 

Weather,  AACS 

Required 

None 

Las  Mercedes  Airport, 
Managua 

PANAMA 

Airfield 

Transit  & 
Tech.  Stop 

None 

Several  Airfields  in 

Republic  of  Panama 
PERU 

Airfields 

Essential 

None 

7  l 

Talara 

PORTUGAL 

Azores 

Airfield 

Required 

Stay  for 
time- being 

Lagens  Field,  Terceira 

Airfield 

Essential 

Covered  by 
post-war 
agreement 

Santa  Maria 

SAUDI  ARABIA 

Airfield 

Essential 

Covered  by 
post-war 
agreement 

Dhahran  Airport 

SIAM 

Airfield 

Transit  & 
Tech.  Stop 

Stay 

Don  Muang  Airport, 
Bangkok 

Airfield 

Transit  & 
Tech.  Stop 

None 

Editorial  Note 

Memoirs:  Sixty  Years  on  the  Firing  Line  (New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls,  1968),  by  Arthur  Krock,  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times ,  1932-1953,  contains  as  Appendix  A  a  report 
titled  “American  Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,”  62  pages,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Clark  M.  Clifford,  Special  Counsel  to  President  Truman. 
Chapter  headings  are  as  follows:  Soviet  Foreign  Policy;  Soviet- 
American  Agreements,  1942-1946;  Violations  of  Soviet  Agreements 
with  the  United  States;  Conflicting  Views  on  Reparations;  Soviet 
Activities  Affecting  American  Security;  and  United  States  Policy 
Toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

Clifford’s  letter  of  transmittal  to  President  Truman  states  that  in 
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the  course  of  drafting  the  memorandum,  he  consulted  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  War  and  Navy,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall,  and  others,  assem¬ 
bling  and  summarizing  their  statements,  studies,  and  opinions.  Ivrock 
indicates  that  the  report  was  laid  on  the  desk  of  the  President  on 
September  24,  1946  ( Memoirs ,  p.  223) .  No  copy  of  the  report  has  been 
found  in  the  files  of  the  Department  of  State. 


Secretariat  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  Acting  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Executive 

Committee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy  ( Dennison )  to  the  Members 

of  the  C ommittee  S6 

[Washington,]  November  6, 1946. 

On  October  26, 1945  the  Executive  Committee  approved  a  statement 
of  its  views  with  respect  to  the  proposed  stockpile  program,  which  was 
to  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  authorities  after  legislation,  then 
pending,  had  been  enacted.  The  legislation,  entitled  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stockpiling  Act ,  was  approved  by  the  President, 
July  23,  1946,  and  an  initial  appropriation  of  $100,000,000  has  been 
provided  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  In  indicating  his  approval  the 
President  issued  a  statement  regarding  the  “Buy  American”  provision 
of  the  law  which  presumably  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  its  administra¬ 
tion.  Copies  of  the  Act  and  of  the  President’s  statement  are  attached 
to  the  document  (sent  to  ECEFP  members  only)  .S7 

Since  the  legislation  approved  in  July  contains  certain  provisions 
which  were  not  anticipated  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  October 
1945,  it  seems  advisable  to  make  some  changes  in  the  Committee’s  origi¬ 
nal  statement.  The  original  statement,  D-140/45,88  has  not  jet  been 

86  For  information  regarding  tlie  organization  and  functions  of  the  Executive 
Committee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy,  see  footnote  3(1,  p.  12S3. 

87  Not  reproduced. 

83  ECEFP  D-140/45,  November  14,  1945,  which  was  sent  to  the  chiefs  of  all 
United  States  missions,  reported  that  on  October  26,  1945,  the  Committee  had 
taken  the  following  action  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  stockpiles  of 
strategic  materials : 

“If  and  when  pending  stockpile  legislation  (S.1481)  is  enacted,  the  following 
views  of  the  Executive  Committee  should  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  authori¬ 
ties  for  consideration  in  the  administration  of  a  stockpile  program  in  so  far  as 
those  views  are  found  to  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  provided 
that  administration  in  accordance  therewith  shall  be  entirely  subservient  to  the 
requirements  of  national  security  : 

“1.  The  stockpiles  established  for  national  defense  purposes  should  not  he  used 
as  buffer  stocks  for  purposes  of  regulating  prices. 

“2.  Purchases  and  sales  made  under  such  a  program  should  in  so  far  as  may  be 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  program  he  timed  to  avoid 
undue  stimulation  or  depression  of  markets,  either  foreign  or  domestic. 

“3.  The  program  should,  in  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  be  geared  into  a 
possible  program  for  the  conservation  of  resources  and  for  the  lowering  of  tariffs 
on  imported  materials.  (By  giving  the  domestic  industry  a  reasonable  period  in 
which  to  adjust  itself  to  less  mining  and  more  dependence  on  imports,  it  should 

Footnote  continued  on  following  page. 
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submitted  to  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  and  Interior,  and  it  is  now 
proposed  that  a  revised  statement,  D-85/46,  be  substituted  for  it.80 

Eleanor  E.  Dennison 


[Attachment] 

Establishment  of  Stockpiles  of  Strategic  Materials 

confidential  [Washington,]  November  6,  1946. 

ECEFP  D-85/46 

The  Executive  Committee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy  submits  to 
the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  and  Interior  the  following  statement 
pointing  out  considerations  of  economic  foreign  policy  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  stockpiling  program : 

1.  The  stockpiles  established  for  national  defense  purposes  under 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpiling  Act  should  not  be 
used  as  buffer  stocks  for  purposes  of  regulating  prices.  It  is  noted  in 
this  regard  that  the  law,  although  making  necessary  provision  for  the 
disposal  of  stocks  subject  to  deterioration  or  obsolescence,  prohibits 
the  sale  of  materials  from  stockpile  except  under  national  emergency. 

2.  So  far  as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  main  purposes  of 
the  stockpiling  program,  it  should  be  the  policy  in  making  purchases 
for  the  stockpile,  particularly  in  the  immediate  future,  to  refrain 
from  purchases  of  a  kind,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  which  might 
interfere  with  or  otherwise  impede  the  reconversion  of  industry  to 
peacetime  conditions  and  the  furtherance  of  the  United  States  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  expansion  of  international  trade. 

3.  As  a  matter  of  long-range  policy,  purchases  of  materials  for  a 
stockpile  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  made  at  time  of  ample 
supply  rather  than  at  times  of  short  supply,  so  as  to  avoid  undue 
stimulation  or  depression  of  markets  at  home  or  abroad. 

4.  Particular  note  should  be  made  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
President  upon  his  signing  of  the  legislation,  with  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  “Buy  American”  provision  of  the  law,  that  “the  stock¬ 
piling  program  should  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  generally  subsidiz¬ 
ing  those  domestic  producers  who  otherwise  could  not  compete  suc- 

be  possible  to  shift  workers  to  other  employment,  and  to  readjust  financial  struc¬ 
tures  without  undue  burden. ) 

“4.  In  making  purchases,  account  should  be  taken  of  Allied  countries  whose 
mining  industries  have  been  greatly  expanded  to  meet  war  needs  and  which 
require  assistance  to  adjust  their  economies  to  peacetime  conditions  without 
severe  economic  shock. 

“5.  Expenditures  should  be  made  with  due  regard  to  prudent  use  of  funds,  so 
as  to  provide  such  economic  protection  as  may  be  needed  without  undue  cost 
or  undue  encouragement  of  high-cost  producers.”  (Secretariat  Files) 

80  The  Committee  took  no  further  action  on  this  matter  in  1946. 
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cessfully  with  other  domestic  or  foreign  producers”  and  to  the  effect 
that  the  Act  “should  not  be  used  as  a  device  to  give  domestic  interests 
an  advantage  over  foreign  producers  of  strategic  materials  greater 
than  that  provided  by  the  tariff  laws.” 

Secretariat  Piles 

Minutes  of  the  206th  Meeting  of  the,  Secretary  of  State’s  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee ,  Department  of  State ,  Washington ,  December  20,  194.6, 
9 : 20  a.  m. 


SECRET 

Present: 

The  Under  Secretary  (presiding) 

The  Counselor 
Messrs.  Eddy  90 
Fahy  91 

General  Hilldring 93 
Messrs.  Russell 
Thorp 93 
Henderson 
Hiss 

Hulten  94  (for  Mr.  Benton) 

Matthews 
Vincent 
Green95  (DA) 

Gange 
Jamison 
Reber 96 

The  Committee  met  at  9 : 20  a.  m.,  the  Under  Secretary  presiding. 

Policy  Relative  to  the  Transfer  to  Foreign  Countries  of  Military 
Supplies  of  U.S.  Origin  (Document  SC-208)  98 

1.  Action:  the  committee  approved  the  recommendations  of  the 
document  subject  to  amendment  of  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  1 

60  William  A.  Eddy,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Research 
and  Intelligence. 

01  Charles  Fahy,  Legal  Adviser. 

99  John  H.  Hilldring,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Occupied  Areas. 

93  Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

94  Charles  M.  Hulten,  Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs. 

95  James  F.  Green,  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs. 
99  James  Q.  Reber,  Chief  of  the  Committee  Coordinating  Section  of  the  Central 

Secretariat. 

97  William  L.  Clayton. 

98  Infra. 


Absent: 

The  Secretary 
The  Under  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs 97 
Mr.  Braden 
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to  read  “pending  effective  United  Nations  action  to  bring  about  a 
satisfactory  system  for  the  regulation  of  armaments  in  accordance 
with  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolution  of  December  14, 
1946,"  on  that  subject  and  until  ...” 

2.  it  is  further  agreed  that  paragraph  9,  page  8  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  should  be  similarly  revised  and  that  paragraph  13,  page  9 
should  be  revised  to  make  it  clear  that  the  arms  program  for  China, 
temporarily  suspended,  is  to  be  handled  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  pending  a 
decision  to  seek  enabling  legislation. 

3.  Discussion:  General  Hilldring,  in  presenting  the  document, 
stated  that  it  had  originated  in  and  been  approved  by  the  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Arms  and  Armaments.* 1  He  said  that  the  recommendations 
owed  much  to  the  five  months  experience  of  that  Committee  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  for  which  they  were  intended  to  offer  guidance.  The 
Arms  Committee  at  its  inception,  he  said,  had  been  confronted  with 
the  lack  of  any  overall  policy  guidance  on  transfers  of  military  sup¬ 
plies,  although  there  were  several  isolated  bits  of  policy  here  and 
there  both  written  and  unwritten.  Two  documents,  SWNCC  202/2  2 
and  SC/R-184,3  as  amended,  covered  transfers  of  supplies  from  sur¬ 
plus,  but  there  were  no  definite  policies  dealing  with  transfers  from 
other  governmental  and  non-governmental  sources.  The  document 
before  the  Committee,  he  said,  represented  an  attempt  to  merge  all 
pertinent  policy  papers  and  at  least  one  informal  understanding  and 
to  make  those  modifications  deemed  desirable  as  a  result  of  the  Arms 
Committee’s  experience. 

4.  General  Hilldring  outlined  the  chief  points  of  the  document, 
stating  that,  while  several  specific  categories  of  military  transfers  were 
given  standing  approval,  it  had  been  felt  necessary  to  leave  the  door 
open  for  certain  other  types  of  transfers  which  could  not  be  spelled  out 
in  advance.  He  mentioned  specifically  the  assignment  of  small  amounts 
of  arms  to  a  country  for  police  purposes  and  pointed  to  the  procedures 
recommended  for  handling  such  transfers.  He  said  that  SWNCC 
202/2  had  set  forth  the  policy  on  transfers  from  surplus  on  a  country - 
to-country  basis  but  it  was  generally  agreed  that  there  were  so  many 
variables  that  such  a  listing  soon  became  unwieldly.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended,  therefore,  that  any  exceptions  from  the  specific  categories 
approved  in  this  document  should  be  considered  by  the  Arms  Commit- 

1,9  Ante,  p  1099. 

1  Regarding  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  Policy  Committee  on  Arms 
and  Armaments,  see  footnote  72,  p.  840. 

2  Ante,  p.  1145. 

3  Ante,  p.  1141. 
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tee  and  recommendations  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Gen¬ 
eral  Hilldring  emphasized  that,  while  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
the  long-term  United  States  policy  should  be  to  cut  transfers  of  mili¬ 
tary  supplies  to  foreign  countries  to  a  minimum,  it  was  also  recognized 
that  it  would  be  necessary  in  the  foreseeable  future  to  make  exceptions 
to  this  in  the  interests  of  general  international  security  and  that  of  the 
United  States.  He  reviewed  the  extensive  preparatory  work  on  the 
document,  and  indicated  that  it  had  been  brought  before  the  Staff 
Committee  with  a  view  to  getting  approval  so  that  it  might  be  taken 
as  the  expression  of  the  State  Department’s  policy  on  this  subject  for 
presentation  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  before  January  2, 
1947. 

5.  The  Under  Secretary  asked  how  the  possible  furnishing  of 
military  supplies  and  equipment  to  China  was  covered  in  the  docu¬ 
ment,  and  General  Hilldring  and  Mr.  Vincent  replied  that  any 
such  transfers  were  to  be  handled  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  as  outlined  iii 
paragraph  4  of  the  Recommendations.  There  was  some  discussion  of 
the  advisability  of  including  specific  reference  to  a  program  for  China, 
but  General  Hilldring  indicated  that  such  reference  had  been  deleted 
at  the  specific  request  of  the  representative  of  FE  on  the  Arms  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  Under  Secretary  suggested  inclusion  of  language  which 
would  indicate  that  a  program  for  aiding  China  would  be  carried  out 
under  certain  conditions,  but  Mr.  Vincent  thought  this  was  not  desira¬ 
ble,  since  the  proj ected  program  for  that  country  had  so  many  different 
aspects.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Thorp  and  the  Under  Secretary,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  reference  to  the  Chinese  program  in  paragraph  13 
of  the  Discussion  section  of  the  document  should  be  clarified  to  remove 
any  possible  ambiguity.  General  Hilldring  stated  that  it  was  his  view 
that,  since  the  program  for  China  was  temporarily  suspended  at  the 
request  of  high  authority,  a  decision  to  renew  that  program  would 
have  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Arms  Committee  and  handled  as  an  excep¬ 
tion  rather  than  as  one  of  the  categories  specifically  listed  in  paragraph 
2  of  the  Recommendations. 

6.  Mr.  Vincent  indicated  that  a  program  for  China  would  be  car¬ 
ried  out  if,  after  General  Marshall  gives  approval,  the  necessary  legis¬ 
lation  is  put  through  the  Congress.  The  Counselor  asked  whether  the 
China  program  did  not  have  a  limited  phase  to  be  carried  out  through 
disposal  of  surplus  property  and  The  Under  Secretary  pointed  out 
that  such  aid  had  not  been  military. 

7.  Mr.  Matthews  asked  whether  the  new  standardization  program 
for  Latin  America  was  included,  and  General  Hilldring  stated  that 
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the  Latin  American  program  referred  to  in  the  category  listing  was 
only  the  interim  program  being  accomplished  through  disposal  of 
surplus. 

8.  Mr.  Matthews  asked  whether  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
had  been  consulted  on  the  general  principle  of  drastic  limitation  of 
arms  transfers  as  set  forth  in  the  first  recommendation.  General 
Hilldring  replied  that  representatives  of  both  Departments  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  would  be  the  State  Department’s  position. 
He  pointed  out  further  that  the  language  of  paragraph  9  of  the  Dis¬ 
cussion  section  of  the  document  had  been  very  carefully  phrased  so  as 
to  meet  the  possible  objections  of  War  and  Navy.  Mr.  Henderson 
said  that  it  was  his  view  that  the  section  referred  to  covered  this  point 
adequately  and  he  joined  with  Mr.  Matthews  in  commending  the 
officers  responsible  for  preparing  the  entire  document. 

General  Hilldring  referred  to  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Munitions  Control  Board  which,  although  a  lengthy  meeting  with  no 
definite  action  resulting,  had  involved  considerable  discussion  of  the 
location  of  responsibility  for  determining  policy  on  the  export  of  arms 
and  armaments.  General  Hilldring  said  that  he  had  gone  to  the 
meeting  with  a  brief  prepared  in  Le  in  which  the  position  had  been 
taken  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have  full  authority  to  make 
decisions  on  the  export  of  arms  without  consulting  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy,  although  such  consultation  is  acceptable  on  questions 
on  the  import  of  arms.  He  said  that  he  had  been  unable  to  secure  War 
and  Navy  Department  assent  to  this  position  as  they  had  insisted  on 
being  consulted  with  respect  to  both  export  and  import  of  arms.  The 
Under  Secretary  indicated  his  view  that  the  position  of  those  De¬ 
partments  was  understandable  and  sound.  It  was  the  consensus  that  on 
both  questions  of  import  and  export  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
should  be  consulted  by  the  State  Department. 

9.  The  Counselor  inquired  with  reference  to  the  China  program 
whether  it  was  planned  to  press  for  the  enabling  legislation  when  Con¬ 
gress  convened  in  January.  The  Under  Secretary  stated  that  General 
Marshall  had  requested  that  action  on  the  proposed  legislation  be 
suspended  until  he  could  report  a  more  favorable  situation  in  China. 

10.  Mr.  Fahy  said  that  the  document  appeared  to  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  without  reference  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  reso¬ 
lution  on  the  regulation  and  limitation  of  armaments,  and  he  suggested 
that  this  action  should  be  mentioned  specifically.  It  was  agreed  that 
paragraph  1  of  the  Recommendations  and  paragraph  9  of  the  Discus¬ 
sion  should  be  so  revised. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  another  subject.] 
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Memorandum  Prepared  for  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Staff  Committee 4 

top  secret  [Washington,]  December  20,  1946. 

SC-208 

Policy  Relative  to  the  Transfer  to  Foreign  Countries  of  Military 

Supplies  of  U.S.  Origin 

The  attached  document  containing  recommendations  originating 
in  the  Policy  Committee  on  Arms  and  Armaments  is  presented  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee.  The  policy  set  forth  herein,  if 
approved,  will  supersede  the  previous  Staff  Committee  decision  ex¬ 
pressed  in  SC/Rr-184,  February  5,  1946, 5 6  as  amended  by  SC/R-187, 
February  21,  1946, 6  and  provide  the  State  Department  representative 
on  SWNCC  with  a  policy  paper  for  guidance  in  recommending  a 
revision  of  SWNCC  202/2,  March  21,  1946.7 


[Annex] 

PROBLEM 

To  set  forth  a  policy  governing  all  transfers  to  foreign  countries, 
whether  by  sale  or  otherwise,  of  military  supplies  of  U.S.  origin 
whether  such  supplies  are  of  U.S.  Government  or  private  ownership. 

Both  SWNCC  202/2  and  SC/R-184,  as  amended  deal  only  with 
United  States  Government-owned  military  supplies.  They  do  not  pur¬ 
port  to  state  policy  governing  the  exportation  through  private  chan¬ 
nels  of  arms,  ammunition  or  implements  of  war.  These  policies  are 
limited  in  scope  and,  to  some  extent,  inconsistent  and  out  of  date.  It 
is,  therefore,  desirable  to  restate  the  policy  to  govern  all  transfers. 

recommendations 

It  is  recommended  that : 

1.  It  be  the  long-term  policy  of  the  United  States  to  limit  drastically 
the  transfer  to  foreign  countries  of  military  supplies  of  U.S.  origin. 


4  This  document,  as  revised  in  accordance  with  decisions  taken  at  the  206th 
Meeting  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Staff  Committee  (see  supra),  served  as  the 
basis  for  SWNCC  202/4  submitted  by  the  Department  of  State  to  the  State-War- 
Navy  Coordinating  Committee  on  January  8,  1947.  Although  different  in  format, 
that  document  closely  resembles  the  present  paper  in  both  phraseology  and 
substance;  large  sections  are  identical.  (SWNCC  Files) 

The  decision  to  revise  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  providing  military 
assistance  to  foreign  governments  was  taken  in  connection  with  U.S.  concern 
regarding  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran ; 
see  vol.  vii,  pp.  222-281,  passim;  pp.  856-923,  passim;  and  pp.  507-547,  passim; 
respectively. 

6  Ante,  p.  1141. 

6  See  footnote  59,  p.  1141. 

7  Ante,  p.  1145. 
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Pending  effective  United  Nations  action  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory 
system  for  the  regulation  of  armaments  and  until  the  United  States  is 
satisfied  that  its  national  security  as  well  as  the  security  of  other 
peace-loving  states  is  assured,  the  implementation  of  this  long-term 
policy  must  be  qualified  by  factors  of  more  immediate  concern. 

2.  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  “4”  below,  it  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  authorize  no  transfers  to  foreign  countries,  by 
sale  or  otherwise,  of  military  supplies  of  U.S.  origin  unless  such 
transfers  fall  within  one  of  the  following  categories : 

a.  Retransfers  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  British  Commonwealth 
forces  in  Japan  of  military  supplies,  whether  acquired  by  the  United 
Kingdom  under  lend-lease  or  under  the  surplus  property  agreement, 
subject,  in  the  case  of  equipment  of  the  lend-lease  inventory,  to  the 
qualifications  specified  with  respect  to  such  retransfers  by  the  Policy 
Committee  on  Arms  and  Armaments ; 

b.  Sales  to  France  by  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner  of 
reasonable  quantities  of  military  supplies,  except  in  cases  which 
appear  to  relate  to  Indochina ; 

c.  Transfers  to  the  Philippine  Republic  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
380,  78th  Congress,  approved  June  29, 1944,  and  Public  Law  454,  79tli 
Congress,  approved  June  26,  1946  (“Republic  of  the  Philippines  Mili¬ 
tary  Assistance  Act”)  ; 

d.  The  interim  program  for  the  sale  of  specified  amounts  of  mili¬ 
tary,  naval  and  air  equipment  to  other  American  republics  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  approved  by  the  State 
Department.  The  program  is  being  executed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act ; 

e.  Transfers  to  Canada  for  joint  defense,  pursuant  to  the  request 
of  the  Canadian  Government.  These  transfers  are  being  made  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act ;  and 

/.  Transfers  of  small  quantities  of  military  supplies  of  U.S.  origin, 
when  such  transfers  are  not  considered  to  have  any  special  political 
or  military  significance. 

3.  Transfers  falling  within  any  one  of  the  categories  set  forth  in 
paragraph  “2”  above,  excepting  those  in  category  “/”,  may  be  made 
without  reference  to  the  Policy  Committee  on  Arms  and  Armaments, 
but  that  Committee  shall  be  kept  currently  informed  of  any  such 
transfers  as  from  time  to  time  are  made.  Transfers  falling  within 
category  “/”  of  paragraph  “2”  above  shall  be  made  only  upon  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Policy  Committee  on  Arms  and  Armaments  or  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  such  rules  as  that  Committee  shall  from  time  to  time 
promulgate  for  the  purpose. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  transfers  mentioned  in  paragraph  “2”  above 
it  may  from  time  to  time  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  au¬ 
thorize  transfers  to  foreign  countries  by  sale  or  otherwise  of  military 
supplies  of  U.S.  origin  under  one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions: 
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If  the  transfer  is  determined  to  be  reasonable  and  necessary ; 

a.  To  enable  a  country  to  maintain  internal  order  in  the  reasonable 
and  legitimate  exercise  of  constituted  authority,  or 

b.  To  enable  a  country  to  provide  for  and  to  exercise  its  right  of 
self-defense  against  armed  attack,  a  right  recognized  in  Article  51  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  or 

c.  To  assist  a  country  to  discharge  its  international  responsibilities 
for 

(1)  Furnishing  contingents  to  the  Security  Council  pursuant 
to  Article  43  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and 

(2)  Carrying  out  military  occupation  in  enemy  or  ex-enemy 
territory. 

The  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  a  transfer  will  meet  one  of  the 
foregoing  conditions  and  is  otherwise  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  shall  rest  with  the  Secretary  of  State  to  whom  the  Policy 
Committee  on  Arms  and  Armaments  will  make  appropriate 
recommendations. 

5.  Military  supplies  of  U.S.  lend-lease  origin  now  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  governments  may  remain  in  the  hands  of  such  governments 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  United  States  may  wish  from  time  to  time 
to  recapture  them.  The  United  States  shall  continue  to  reserve  the 
right  to  recapture  all  military  supplies  of  U.S.  lend-lease  origin  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  sold  to  third  governments  by 
or  with  the  consent  of  the  United  States.  Transfers  by  sale  or  other¬ 
wise  by  a  presently-holding  government  to  a  third  government  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2,  3  and  4  above. 

6.  A  statement  be  prepared  for  adoption  by  SWNCC  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  formalizing  U.S.  policy  among  the  three  departments  con¬ 
cerned  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  appropriate  mechanism 
for  action  on  applications  for  transfers,  as  these  Recommendations 
(paragraphs  1  to  5  above)  have  not  been  formally  cleared  with  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments. 

7.  The  term  “military  supplies  of  U.S.  origin”  as  used  herein  shall 
mean  all  articles  which  may  be  defined  from  time  to  time  by  or  pur¬ 
suant  to  Presidential  Proclamation  as  arms,  ammunition  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Policy  Committee 
on  Arms  and  Armaments,  acting  in  accordance  with  established 
procedures. 

FACTS  BEARING  ON  THE  PROBLEM 

1.  The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  publicly  endorsed 
the  principles  of  limiting  world  armaments  by  international  agree¬ 
ment,  and  this  country  is  committed  to  the  regulation  of  armaments 
under  Article  26  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  No  definitive  inter¬ 
national  action  has  as  yet  been  taken  to  this  end. 
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2.  Certain  national  policies  have  been  formulated  (see  paragraphs 
3  and  4  below)  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  certain  types  of  U.S. 
Government-owned  arms.  These  policies  are  limited  in  scope  and,  to 
some  extent,  inconsistent  and  out  of  date.  There  is  no  clear  statement 
of  policy  controlling  the  transfer  to  foreign  countries  of  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  well  as  privately  owned  military  supplies  of  U.S.  origin. 

3.  The  following  policy  regarding  disposal  to  foreign  countries  of 
military-type  surplus  equipment  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary’s 
Staff  Committee  at  its  meetings  of  February  5  and  21,  1946 : 

“No  disposals  of  military -type  surplus  equipment  should  be  made  to 
arm  other  nations,  except  for  {a)  the  transfer  en  bloc  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  left  in  England;  (b)  the  program  for  equipping  the  French 
Army  to  a  reasonable  extent ;  (c)  completion  of  the  program  for  China 
begun  during  the  war ;  ( d )  equipping  Philippine  forces ;  ( e )  fulfilling 
commitments  made  in  the  interim  program  for  the  other  American 
republics;  and  (/)  transfers  to  Canada  when  consistent  with  the 
program  for  joint  defense.”  (SC/P-184,  as  amended  by  SC/P-184 
[187]) 

4.  The  State,  War  and  Navy  Coordinating  Committee  on  March  21r 
1946,  approved  SWNCC  202/2.  The  following  comments  as  to  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  SWNCC  202/2  are  pertinent  to  the  present  paper : 

a.  Its  purpose  was  to  set  forth  a  policy  “with  respect  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  United  States  will  support  foreign  countries  with  United 
States  military  supplies  for  their  post-war  armed  forces”  and  with 
respect  to  “whether  certain  lend-lease  items  still  in  existence  should  be 
withdrawn  from  particular  foreign  nations  as  a  matter  of  United 
States  or  international  security  .  .  .” 

b.  It  dealt  only  with  military  supplies  obtainable  through  U.S. 
surplus  channels  or  through  the  recapture  of  lend-lease  articles  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  military  authorities. 

c.  It  stated  a  general  conclusion  that  “as  a  general  guide  the  State,. 
War  and  Navy  Departments  agree  that  it  is  consistent  with  United 
States  policy  to  support,  forces  of  foreign  countries  with  United  States 
military  supplies  to  the  extent  stated  in  the  ‘specific  conclusions’  of 
this  paper  ...” 

d.  The  “specific  conclusions”  were  intended  to  set  the  permissive 
limits  within  which  it  would  be  consistent  with  the  then  existing  na¬ 
tional  policy  to  support  the  forces  of  individual  foreign  governments. 
In  setting  forth  the  specific  conclusions,  it  was  recognized  that  they 
would  require  modification  from  time  to  time.  The  policies  set  forth 
under  the  specific  conclusions  are  not  entirely  consistent  with  the 
policy  set  forth  in  SC/P-184,  as  amended  (paragraph  3  above) . 

e.  One  of  the  paper’s  general  conclusions  was  to  the  effect  that  any 
support  with  U.S.  military  supplies  should  be  implemented,  so  far  as 
possible,  within  the  framework  of  existing  legislation,  appropriations, 
et  cetera. 

f.  With  respect  to  lend-lease  military  supplies  in  the  hands  of  for¬ 
eign  governments,  it  was  concluded  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  exer- 
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cise  generally  the  right  of  recapture,  although  the  United  States  should 
reserve  such  right  and  should  obtain  agreements  providing  for  the 
return  of  lend-lease  items  on  demand. 

5.  Both  SWNCC  202/2  and  SC/R-184,  as  amended,  deal  only  with 
United  States  Government-owned  military  supplies.  They  do  not  pur¬ 
port  to  state  any  policy  governing  the  exportation  through  private 
channels  of  arms,  ammunition  or  implements  of  war.  Pending  deter¬ 
mination  of  a  policy  to  govern  private  exports,  the  Department  has 
used  the  provisions  of  SWNCC  202/2  and  SC/R-184,  as  amended,  as 
general  guidance  where  private  exports  were  involved. 

DISCUSSION 

6.  It  is  desirable  to  restate  the  policy  to  govern  all  transfers  to 
foreign  countries,  whether  by  sale  or  otherwise,  of  military  supplies 
of  U.S.  origin,  whether  such  supplies  are  of  U.S.  Government  or 
private  ownership. 

7.  In  formulating  any  policy  to  govern  the  transfer  of  military 
supplies  of  U.S.  origin  to  foreign  countries,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  long-range  objectives  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  regulation  of  armaments.  These  objectives  arise  out  of  the  ob¬ 
ligations  shared  by  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  work  for 
the  regulation  of  armaments  in  such  a  manner  that : 

a.  The  use  of  armed  force  be  restricted  to  that  authorized  by  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  except  in  cases  of  self-defense 
against  armed  attack,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order  by 
governments  in  the  legitimate  and  reasonable  exercise  of  constituted 
authority ; 

b.  There  may  be  minimum  diversion  for  armaments  of  human  and 
economic  resources  which  are  needed  for  constructive  purposes  in 
creating  a  peaceful  and  orderly  world ; 

c.  Every  encouragement  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  the  application  of  peaceful  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

8.  It  must  therefore  be  the  long-term  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  limit  drastically  the  transfer  to  foreign  countries  of  military  sup¬ 
plies  of  U.S.  origin,  since  any  general  increase  in  or  dispersion  of 
armaments  would  jeopardize  the  achievement  of  the  foregoing  ob¬ 
jectives.  Over  the  long  run,  such  transfers  should  usually  be  limited 
to  those  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  internal  peace  and  order  by 
a  foreign  government  in  the  legitimate  and  reasonable  exercise  of  con¬ 
stituted  authority,  or  to  provide  for  self-defense  in  the  event  of  an 
armed  attack,  or  to  enable  a  country  to  discharge  its  international 
responsibilities. 

9.  Pending  effective  United  Nations  action  to  bring  about  a  satis- 
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factory  system  for  the  regulation  of  armaments  and  until  the  United 
States  is  satisfied  that  its  national  security  as  well  as  the  security  of 
other  peace-loving  states  is  assured,  the  implementation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  long-term  policy  must  be  qualified  by  factors  of  more  im¬ 
mediate  concern.  Accordingly,  in  addition  to  transfers  mentioned  in 
paragraph  8  above,  the  United  States  may  appropriately  authorize  the 
transfer  of  military  supplies  of  U.S.  origin  to  a  foreign  country  when 
it  is  determined  that  such  transfer  is  reasonable  and  necessary  "to 
preserve  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  a  nation  whose 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  are  important  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

10.  Unsettled  world  conditions  and  unstable  conditions  wi thin  cer¬ 
tain  countries,  which  countries  may  justifiably  wish  and  need  certain 
types  of  military  supplies,  make  it  impracticable  to  determine  at  this 
time,  with  any  degree  of  specification,  what  types  of  supplies  should 
be  permitted  to  be  transferred  to  what  countries.  Such  determination 
must  depend  on  the  facts  in  each  case,  such  as  need  and  proposed  use. 

11.  As  it  is  believed  that  the  implementation  of  a  policy  of  control 
over  transfers  of  military  supplies  can  more  readily  and  effectively 
be  accomplished  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  it  is  considered  desirable  that  the 
policy  determinations  of  SWNCC  202/2  be  modified  to  conform  to  the 
Recommendations  set  forth  herein. 

12.  It.  is  considered  that  existing  policies  with  respect  to  retention 
by  foreign  governments  of  lend-lease  military  supplies  should  be  ex¬ 
pressly  reaffirmed  (see  paragraph  4/  above) . 

13.  Except  for  that  relating  to  China,  the  programs  mentioned  in 
SC/R-184,  as  amended  (see  paragraph  3  above)  are  considered  to  be 
consistent  with  the  policies  suggested  in  paragraphs  8  and  9  above. 
However,  it  is  desirable  to  re-define  the  scope  of  two  of  these  programs, 
having  in  mind  that  SC/R-184,  as  amended,  related  to  surplus  equip¬ 
ment  and  that,  the  passage  of  time  has  brought  about  changes  in  the 
nature  of  certain  of  the  programs.  For  example, 

a.  SC/R-184  authorized  the  “transfer  en  bloc  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  left  in  England”.  That  transfer  has  been  made.  However,  under 
the  terms  of  agreement  with  the  British  relating  to  U.S.  Army  and 
Navy  surplus  property,  retransfers  of  that  equipment  to  third  govern¬ 
ments  cannot  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States.  SC/ 
R-184  does  not  authorize  such  retransfers,  nor  does  it  authorize  retrans¬ 
fers  of  lend-lease  military  equipment  held  by  the  British. 

Requests  are  from  time  to  time  received  from  the  British  for  authority 
to  make  retransfers  to  third  governments  of  equipment  in  their  lend- 
lease  military  inventory  as  well  as  equipment  transferred  pursuant  to 
the  surplus  property  agreement.  The  matter  of  retransfers  of  equip¬ 
ment  from  their  lend-lease  inventory  to  British  Commonwealth  Forces 
in  Japan  was  discussed  at.  the  18th  and  19th  meetings  of  the  Policy 
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Committee  on  Arms  and  Armaments.  The  Committee  “approved  in 
principle”  retransfers  of  this  type,  such  retransfers  being  subject  to 
the  following  qualifications : 

1.  “The  articles  shall  remain  subject  to  recapture  by  the  United 
States  Government.  But  this  recapture  may  be  waived  with 
respect  to  any  item  transferred  from  the  British  lencl-lease  mili¬ 
tary  inventory  to  the  British  Commonwealth  occupation  forces 
in  Japan,  provided  payment  for  such  items  is  made  to  the  United 
States  and  provided  also  that  such  waiver  is  cleared  with  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments. 

2.  “The  British  Army  Staff  will  give  subsequent  notification 
to  the  Department  of  State  of  the  types  and  quantities  of  articles 
retransferred. 

3.  “The  matter  will  be  subject  to  review  at  the  time  when  the 
British  Commonwealth  forces  withdraw  from  occupation  duty  in 
Japan.” 

As  the  British  are  permitted  to  retransfer  lend-lease  military  equip¬ 
ment  to  British  Commonwealth  forces  in  Japan,  it  would  appear  that 
they  should  also  be  authorized  to  transfer  to  those  forces  military 
equipment  previously  sold  to  the  British  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
relating  to  U.S.  Army  and  Navy  surplus  property. 

b.  SC/P-184  approved  “the  program  for  equipping  the  French 
Army  to  a  reasonable  extent”.  The  United  States  furnished  military 
supplies  to  French  forces  from  time  to  time  during  the  war.  The  last 
approved  extensive  program  was  that  authorized  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  in  March  1945  which  involved  the  equipment  of  eight  additional 
French  divisions.  This  program  was  only  partially  completed  by  V-E 
Day,  and  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  “program”  in  the  sense 
originally  authorized.  Subsequent  to  V-E  Day,  an  understanding  was 
reached  with  the  French  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  military  equip¬ 
ment,  whereby  the  French  would  purchase  from  the  Foreign  Liquida¬ 
tion  Commissioner  such  military  equipment  in  the  European  theater 
as  should  be  mutually  agreed  upon  and  as  should  be  declared  sur¬ 
plus  for  that  purpose.  No  definite  program  of  deliveries  lias  been  de¬ 
veloped,  but  it  is  considered  that  the  transfer  of  military  supplies 
by  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner  would  fall  within  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  SC/P-184.  Flowever,  no  such  transfers  should  be  made 
which  appear  to  relate  to  Indochina,  as  it  is  not  consistent  with  U.S. 
policy  to  support  with  military  supplies  French  military  activities 
in  relation  to  that  area. 

It  is  considered  that  SC/P-184  should  be  modified  to  reflect  the  fore¬ 
going  points  and  also  to  conform  to  the  Recommendations  set  forth 
herein. 

14.  As  the  views  expressed  in  paragraphs  6  to  13  above  have  not 
been  formally  cleared  with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  as 
some  machinery  should  be  agreed  upon  to  facilitate  ad  hoc  decisions 
on  proposed  transfers,  it  is  considered  desirable  that  a  statement  be 
prepared  for  adoption  by  SWNCC  for  the  purpose  of  formalizing 
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U.S.  policy  among  the  three  departments  concerned  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  an  appropriate  mechanism  for  action  on  applica¬ 
tions  for  transfers. 

15.  The  term  “military  supplies  of  U.S.  origin”  as  used  herein  is 
intended  to  mean  all  articles  which  may  be  defined  from  time  to  time 
by  or  pursuant  to  Presidential  Proclamation  as  arms,  ammunition 
«nd  implements  of  war,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Policy 
Committee  on  Arms  and  Armaments,  acting  in  accordance  with  estab¬ 
lished  procedures. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  ASPECTS  OF  UNITED  STATES 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY1 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files  2 

Memorandum  by  the  Commanding  General ,  Manhattan  Engineer 

District  ( Groves )  3 * * * * 8 

confidential  [Washington,]  2  January  1946. 

Our  Army  of  the  Future — As  Influenced  by  Atomic  Weapons. 

In  planning  for  our  Army  of  the  future,  two  distinct  situations 
with  respect  to  atomic  weapons  should  be  given  consideration. 

First  Assumption:  That  satisfactory  world  agreements  with  respect 
to  atomic  energy  have  been  made  which  ensure  that  atomic  bombs  will 
not  be  used  under  any  circumstances. 

Such  agreements  must  provide  for  complete  information  at  all  times 
as  to  the  activities  of  all  nations  in  the  atomic  field.  To  get  that  infor¬ 
mation,  it  will  be  essential  that  our  representatives  have  the  right  to 
travel  freely  anywhere,  at  any  time,  to  observe  and  raise  questions 
about  any  activity  which  they  may  suspect  is  related  to  the  use  of 
atomic  energy. 

This  means  the  abandonment  of  all  rights  of  privacy — that  of  the 
home,  the  laboratory  and  the  industrial  plant  throughout  the  world 
including  the  United  States. 

Should  such  agreements  be  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  our 
present  supply  of  atomic  weapons  and  by  measures  which  would  pre- 


3  For  extensive  information  on  the  formulation  and  execution  of  United  States 
policy  with  respect  to  atomic  energy,  see  Richard  G.  Hewlett  and  Oscar  E.  Ander¬ 
son,  Jr.,  The  New  World,  1939-1946:  A  History  of  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  vol.  i.  University  Park,  Pennsylvania :  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University  Press,  1962.  Chapters  15  and  16  are  of  special  interest  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  present  compilation.  For  documentation  on  United  States  policy 

with  respect  to  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy,  see  ante,  pp.  712-728, 
passim.  For  documentation  on  United  States  national  security  policy,  see  ante, 

pp.  1110  ff.  For  documentation  on  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  respect  to 

atomic  energy,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  683-866,  passim. 

3  Lot  57D688,  the  consolidated  lot  file  on  atomic  energy,  1942-1962,  located  in 
the  Department  of  State,  including  the  records  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  records  of  the  United  States  Dele¬ 
gation  to  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

8  “Manhattan  Engineer  District”  was  the  wartime  code  name  of  the  atomic 
bomb  development  program ;  the  designation  continued  to  be  employed  after  the 
nature  of  the  project  became  public  knowledge.  General  Groves  transmitted  this 
memorandum  to  Mr.  John  M.  Hancock  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  June  10,  1946  (Department  of 
State  Atomic  Energy  Files). 
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vent  manufacture  of  additional  ones,  then  our  Army  of  the  future 
would  not  be  influenced  greatly  by  the  non-existent  atomic  weapons 
until  the  agreement  was  broken  or  threatened.  If  the  agreement  were 
broken,  the  world  would  head  directly  into  an  atomic  weapons  arma¬ 
ment  race  with  the  assurance  of  supremacy  if  she  chose  to  assume  it 
for  the  nation  winning  that  race.  Unless  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion  achieves  an  unprecedented  success  in  establishing  genuine  world 
government  and  a  reduction  of  national  ambitions  and  suspicions — -in 
other  words,  unless  the  UNO  genuinely  abolishes  all  chance  of  major 
wars — this  eventuality  will  be  most  probable. 

If  the  world  agreement  provided  for  the  retention  of  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  atomic  weapons  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  peace, 

a.  by  some  international  agency, 

b.  by  the  United  States  as  the  trustee  agency  of  that  organization,  or 

c.  by  each  of  the  major  powers  as  agents  of  that  organization, 

our  Army  of  the  future  must  be  planned  with  due  regard  for  the  un¬ 
precedented  power  of  the  weapon  and  its  potentiality  for  sudden, 
crippling  delivery.  A  small  number  of  such  bombs  could  give  an 
enormous  initial  advantage  but  would  not  ensure  final  victory  unless 
they  were  followed  up  by  more  bombs. 

Second  Assumption:  That  satisfactory  world  agreements  have  not 
been  reached  and  atomic  bombs  will  be  available  to  each  of  the  three 
major  nations  within  the  course  of  15  or  20  years  or  even  5  or  10. 

Should  there  be  an  armament  race  in  atomic  weapons, — and  the 
world  could  not  long  survive  such  a  race — then  the  United  States  must 
for  all  time  maintain  absolute  supremacy  in  atomic  weapons,  includ¬ 
ing  number,  size  and  power,  efficiency,  means  for  immediate  offensive 
use  and  defense  against  atomic  attack.  "We  must  also  have  a  worldwide 
intelligence  service  which  will  keep  us  at  all  times  completely  informed 
of  any  activities  of  other  nations  in  the  atomic  field  and  of  their 
military  intentions. 

If  we  were  truly  realistic  instead  of  idealistic,  as  we  appear  to  be, 
we  would  not  permit  any  foreign  power  with  which  we  are  not  firmly 
allied,  and  in  which  we  do  not  have  absolute  confidence  to  make  or 
possess  atomic  weapons.  If  such  a  country  started  to  make  atomic 
weapons  we  would  destroy  its  capacity  to  make  them  before  it  had 
progressed  far  enough  to  threaten  us.  If  there  was  only  some  way  to 
make  America  sense  now  its  true  peril  some  15  to  20  years  hence  in 
a  world  of  unrestricted  atomic  bombs,  the  nation  would  rise  up  and 
demand  one  of  the  two  alternatives  essential  to  its  very  existence. 
Either  we  must  have  a  hard-boiled,  realistic,  enforceable,  world- 
agreement  ensuring  the  outlawing  of  atomic  weapons  or  we  and  our 
dependable  allies  must  have  an  exclusive  supremacy  in  the  field,  which 
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means  that  no  other  nation  can  be  permitted  to  have  atomic  weapons. 
The  United  States  is  in  a  position  now  to  get  and  enforce  one  of  those 
alternates — five  years  from  now  will  be  too  late  to  initiate  the  agree¬ 
ments.  Genuine  and  proven  mutual  confidence  between  the  great 
nations  is  the  prime  essential  requirement  for  the  agreement. 

The  atomic  bomb  is  not  an  all-purpose  weapon.  One  would  not  use 
a  pile-driver  for  driving  tacks  when  a  tack  hammer  would  do  a  better 
and  a  cheaper  job.  It  is  a  weapon  of  tremendous,  devastating  power, 
capable  of  being  produced  in  more  than  adequate  numbers  to  influ¬ 
ence  decisively  the  outcome  of  any  future  conflict.  It  can  be  simplified 
and  improved  from  its  early  models  and  if  we  are  to  judge  from  past- 
developments  of  other  weapons  future  bombs  should  be  more  powerful 
than  the  bombs  used  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

The  atomic  bomb  is  exclusively  an  offensive  weapon — a  weapon  of 
rapid  attrition.  With  it  war  can  be  carried  to  the  enemy’s  heart  and 
vitals  and  there  it  can  utterly  destroy  his  capacity  to  fight  and  even 
to  live.  If  used  in  sufficient  numbers,  it  can  completely  destroy  the 
densely  populated  centers  of  any  nation  on  earth.  It  is  a  weapon  of 
suddenness,  completeness  and  totality.  Two  disciplined  nations  each 
using  the  bomb  can  destroy  each  other’s  entire  national  life,  yet  neither 
could  invade  the  other  with  large  armed  forces  in  the  face  of  atomic 
bombs  used  on  the  convoys,  beachheads  or  airheads.  It  thus  makes  war 
unendurable.  Its  very  existence  should  make  war  unthinkable. 

The  atomic  bomb  cannot  stand  alone  in  the  nation’s  arsenal.  To  put 
all  our  reliance  on  that  one  powerful  weapon  is  to  court  disaster.  It 
could  be  captured  or  sabotaged.  One  or  more  might  prove  to  be  “duds” 
at  the  wrong  time.  The  bomb  must  be  transported  safely  to  bases  from 
which  it  can  be  sent  against  any  enemy.  These  bases  must  be  held  safe 
against  the  enemy  and  new  bases  closer  to  the  enemy  may  need  to  be 
won.  The  bomb  must  be  delivered  on  enemy  targets  in  spite  of  enemy 
resistance.  The  territory  attacked  must  be  occupied  and  controlled. 
For  our  protection  the  air  and  sea  lanes  around  our  lands  and  toward 
any  enemy  must  be  dominated  by  our  arms  and  adequate  forces,  air 
and  ground  and  possibly  sea,  must  be  used  for  the  defense  of  our 
large  centers  of  population  and  industry.  All  these  considerations 
mean  that  we  must  have  adequate,  diversified,  well-rounded  military 
forces,  trained  for  almost  instantaneous  action.  Furthermore  the  en¬ 
tire  nation  must  be  disciplined  to  withstand  cataclysmic  destruction 
of  key  cities  at  home  and  still  be  able  to  win  the  war. 

The  size  of  an  Army  mobilized  for  a  war  would  be  materially 
smaller  than  that  for  the  recent  war,  because  it  is  inconceivable  that 
a  war  carried  on  with  an  ample  supply  of  atomic  weapons  on  one 
or  both  sides  could  last  long  enough  to  mobilize,  train,  equip  and  main- 
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tain  a  vast  Army.  The  force  mobilized  at  the  start  of  a  war  could 
perhaps  be  doubled  or  trebled  in  time  to  be  useful. 

For  the  next  5  to  10  years,  our  Army  will  have  the  major  tasks  of 
occupying  former  enemy  territory,  garrisoning  overseas  bases,  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  large  military  training  program  and  executing  the  adminis¬ 
trative,  supply  and  overhead  functions  for  the  Army.  For  those  tasks 
there  will  necessarily  be  required  a  large  force,  both  ground  and  air, 
without  considering  the  effects  of  atomic  weapons.  The  size,  compo¬ 
sition,  organization  and  equipment  of  the  forces  concerned  with  the 
essential  tasks  mentioned  above  will  be  such  as  will  best  meet  the 
changing  mission  over  the  next  several  years. 

The  mobile  forces  of  the  Army  outside  those  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  will  be  definitely  and  markedly  affected  by  the 
impact  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Just  how  and  to  what  extent  is  not  yet 
clear.  It  will  be  largely  influenced  by  what  effective  measures,  if  any, 
are  taken  to  control  the  atomic  problem.  For  the  next  several  years 
study,  experiment,  invention,  development  and  training  will  point 
the  way  toward  the  best  kind  of  an  Army  to  build  around  the  all- 
powerful  atomic  weapons.  One  would  be  rash  indeed  to  try  and  state 
now  in  detail  what  that  Army  will  be  ten  years  hence.  Certain  indica¬ 
tions  are  clear,  however,  and  preliminary  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  them.  Some  of  those  follow : 

1.  Should  we  engage  in  a  major  war  within  the  next  five  years,  the 
atomic  bombs  used  will  be  much  like  those  used  at  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  Delivery  of  the  bombs  probably  will  be  made  by  airplanes 
with  selected  crews.  Assembly  and  technical  supervision  of  the  bombs 
will  be  done  by  scientific  and  technical  personnel  from  the  Manhattan 
project.  The  bombs  are  still  a  long  way  from  being  standard  or  rou¬ 
tine  weapons.  What  will  come  in  the  future  depends  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  weapons  and  methods  of  delivery. 

2.  Special  air  units,  with  most  modem  aircraft  and  other  equip¬ 
ment,  trained  for  instant  attack,  located  at  bases  primarily  in  the 
United  States  will  have  to  be  assigned  the  mission  of  delivering  atomic 
bombs  anywhere  in  the  world. 

3.  There  should  be  several  highly  mobile  ground  units,  trained  and 
equipped  for  rapid  movement  by  fastest  transportation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  seizing  and  holding  bases  and  critical  areas.  Those  mobile 
units  should  be  backed  up  by  a  number  of  slower-moving,  more  heav¬ 
ily  armed  units  to  act  in  support. 

4.  There  should  be  available  as  mobilized  units  or  available  for 
instant  mobilization,  sufficient  forces  (land,  sea,  and  air)  to  control 
the  sea  and  air  lanes  surrounding  the  United  States  and  its  possessions 
and  for  safe  distances  beyond  so  as  to  protect  our  cities  and  industries. 

5.  Overseas  bases  needed  for  launching  attacks  against  potential 
enemies  should  be  adequately  equipped,  guarded  and  supplied. 
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6.  All  possible  methods  of  delivery  of  atomic  weapons  including 
aircraft,  guided  missiles,  rockets  and  submarines  should  be  studied 
and  developed.  Units  for  using  best  methods  of  delivery  should  be 
made  part  of  our  armed  f  orces. 

7.  Our  intelligence  forces  must  be  strengthened  many-fold,  made 
world- wide  and  be  competent  to  always  know  and  to  give  prompt, 
accurate  and  complete  answers  to  the  question :  “What  are  other  na¬ 
tions  doing  in  the  atomic  weapon  field”  ? 

8.  Many  governmental  and  military  installations  must  be  arranged 
by  construction,  concealment,  dispersal  and  other  means  so  as  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  function  during  an  enemy  attack  with  atomic  weapons.  Our 
atomic  weapons  installations,  including  certain  manufacturing  plants, 
storage  points,  launching  sites  and  airbases,  would  be  in  that  category. 
General  dispersal  of  industry  does  not  appear  feasible  because  of  the 
dislocations  involved.  If  dispersal  of  key  critical  industries  is  under¬ 
taken,  it  should  be  for  self-contained  plants  and  not  just  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts.  An  atomic  weapon  war  is  visualized  as  one  of  short 
duration ;  hence  it  is  believed  that  the  war  will  have  to  be  fought 
largely  with  our  initial  stockpile  of  weapons  and  equipment,  aug¬ 
mented  by  all-out  production  of  essential  items. 

9.  Forces  of  8  to  10  million  men  in  the  Army  for  a  war  are  not 
now  visualized,  for  the  reason  that  an  atomic  weapon  war  should  have 
reached  a  decision  before  such  great  forces  could  be  mobilized, 
equipped,  trained  and  maintained.  Forces  of  perhaps  one-third  that 
number  might  be  required  and  their  assembly  in  time  seems  feasible. 
However  since  atomic  war  will  be  truly  a  war  for  survival,  our  total 
manpower  should  have  had  military  training  and  be  disciplined  to 
withstand  the  tremendous  shock  of  atomic  attack. 

10.  Because  an  atomic  weapon  war  will  not  let  us  have  months  to 
prepare  in  comparative  security,  a  larger  percentage  of  our  war  force 
unit  must  be  kept  always  ready.  Much  of  that  force  should  be  in  com¬ 
ponents,  including  air,  which  can  be  ready  to  carry  immediate  offen¬ 
sive  war  against  the  enemy.  With  atomic  weapons,  a  nation  must  be 
ready  to  strike  the  first  blow  if  needed.  The  first  blow  or  series  of  first 
blows  may  be  the  last. 

11.  Elaborate,  fixed  coast  defenses  in  their  present  type  will  lose 
their  importance.  Some  of  the  present  installations  should  be  retained 
and  manned  to  protect  our  most  important  harbors  and  naval  anchor¬ 
ages  against  sudden  forays  from  the  sea. 

12.  Defense  against  the  atomic  bomb  will  always  be  inadequate. 
The  only  defense  which  we  can  yet  foresee  is  to  stop  the  carrying  ve¬ 
hicle.  So  long  as  the  bomb  is  carried  by  aircraft,  it  will  be  possible 
to  stop  a  large  percentage  of  those  aircraft  attacking  our  vital  centers 
but  only  one  or  two  need  get  through  to  wreak  great  destruction.  Our 
defenses  against  atomic  attack  by  air  will  therefore  require  consider- 
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able  forces.  There  must,  nevertheless,  be  continued  research  of  the 
highest  quality  and  urgency  in  the  defensive  field. 

13.  While  this  subject  is  not  in  my  field  of  responsibility,  it  is  clear 
that  a  strong  properly  equipped  Navy  to  ensure  our  freedom  of  the 
seas  is  an  essential  part  of  our  national  defense.  The  Navy  is  taking 
full  advantage  of  all  the  lessons  which  can  be  learned  from  studies  of 
atomic  weapons  including  the  data  which  will  be  available  after  the 
forthcoming  tests  against  naval  vessels. 

14.  Detailed  plans  concerning  size,  organization,  composition,  and 
equipment  of  the  Army  to  utilize  effectively  atomic  weapons  are  now 
under  intensive  study.  As  these  plans  crystallize  such  of  them  as  re¬ 
quire  Congressional  action  will  be  presented  promptly  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Congress. 

The  atomic  bombs  dropped  on  Japan  had  two  primary  effects:  first, 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  ending  of  the  war  with  the  consequent 
saving  of  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  men ;  and  second,  a  complete 
revolution  in  future  military  thought.  The  atomic  bomb  is  a  terrifying 
advance  over  other  weapons.  It  will  influence  warfare  more  than  did 
gunpowder  or  the  airplane.  Its  destructiveness  makes  it  imperative 
that  world  peace  be  achieved.  If  the  peoples  of  the  major  powers  of 
the  world  really  knew  or  could  understand  the  peril  inherent  in  atomic 
weapons  they  would  demand  of  their  various  governments  a  real  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  war. 

However,  until  such  time  as,  by  UNO  or  other  action,  all  chance 
of  major  wars  is  truly  nil,  no  policy  is  sound  which  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  atomic  weapons  will  be  outlawed  for  all  time  to  come. 
Time  will  be  needed  for  the  gradual  evolution  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  thinking  and  resultant  policies  on  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
in  general,  and  of  atomic  weapons  in  particular.  Presumably  any  in¬ 
ternational  agreements  reached  will  contain  provisions  for  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  atomic  energy  for  peacetime  uses.  As  has  been  stated  to  the 
Senate  Committee,  in  this  exploitation  there  will  be  built  up  supplies 
of  active  materials  sufficient  for  many  bombs.  Thus  there  will  always 
be  a  vast  military  potential  which  must  not  be  forgotten.  Further¬ 
more  I  understand  that  the  time  for  conversion  of  peacetime  atomic 
energy  plants  to  war  purposes  would  be  dangerously  short.  It  should 
be  realized  that  we  risk  the  security  of  our  country  when  we  gamble 
that  there  will  be  time  to  detect  and  to  take  decisive  action  against 
any  nation  that  violates  its  agreements  before  atomic  disaster  is 
upon  us. 

Our  military  establishment  must  not  be  excluded  from  research 
and  development  in  the  atomic  weapon  field.  We  cannot  lean  exclu¬ 
sively  on  any  agency  which  concerns  itself  primarily  with  possible 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Any  commission  such  as  that  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  May- Johnson  Bill  must  have  as  its  primary  concern  the 
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military  security  of  the  United  States.  To  accomplish  that  end  the 
Army  and  Navy  must  have  a  major  part  in  determining  how  atomic 
energy  will  be  applied  to  national  defense.  If  there  are  to  be  atomic 
weapons  in  the  world,  we  must  have  the  best,  the  biggest  and  the  most ; 
and  the  Army  and  Navy  must  not  be  divorced  from  their  responsi¬ 
bility  of  defending  the  United  States. 


811.2423/1-546  v 

Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  President  Truman 

[Washington,]  January  5, 1946. 

The  British  have  requested  that  a  British  scientific  team  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  the  forthcoming  atomic  bomb  trials.4  The  Secretaries 
of  State,  War,  and  Navy  approve  the  idea,  particularly  since  the 
British  have  various  experts  with  special  knowledge  who  would  be 
of  considerable  assistance  in  connection  with  the  tests,  and  from  the 
military  standpoint  their  participation  would  be  desirable.  The  officer 
in  charge  of  the  atomic  bomb  project 5  has  indicated  informally  that 
he  has  no  objection. 

We  should  like  to  have  your  approval  before  proceeding.6 7 

James  F.  Byrnes 


811.2423/2-546 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Secretaries  of  State ,  War,  and  Navy , 
Washington ,  February  5 ,  194-6,  10:30  a.  ml 


TOP  SECRET 

Present :  The  Secretary  of  State 

The  Secretary  of  War 8  accompanied  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Petersen 9 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  accompanied  by  Admiral  Blandy 
and  Mr.  Hidalgo 
Mr.  Matthews 10 

Atomic  Energy 

Mr.  Forrestal  stated  that  he  had  asked  Admiral  Blandy  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  in  case  Mr.  Byrnes  wanted  to  raise  any  question  in  connection 


4  For  information  regarding  the  origins  of  the  Bikini  tests,  see  Hewlett  and 

Anderson,  pp.  581-582. 

6  Vice  Adm.  William  H.  P.  Blandy. 

4  The  President’s  initialled  “OK”  appears  on  the  source  text. 

7  The  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  and  Navy,  or  their  representatives,  met  on  an 
almost  weekly  basis  in  1946. 

3  Robert  P.  Patterson. 

“  Howard  C.  Petersen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

10  H.  Freeman  Matthews,  Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs. 
310-101—72 - 77 
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with  the  proposed  invitations  for  foreign  observers  to  attend  the  forth* 
coming  atomic  bomb  tests.  Admiral  Blandy  stated  that  the  three  de- 
partments  had  now  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff' 
that  two  foreign  observers  be  invited  for  each  country  represented  on 
the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  except  for  the  British 
for  whom  a  team  of  ten  officers  and  civilians  should  be  asked.  Mr. 
Forrestal  stated  that  he  was  making  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of 
places  aboard  ship  which  might  be  available  since  this  might  be  helpful 
in  limiting  the  number  of  foreign  observers  and  press  representatives 
to  be  invited.  Mr.  Byrnes  said  that  he  felt  it  was  wise  to  limit  foreign 
observers  to  the  countries  who  are  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  because  naturally  from  motives  of  curiosity  every  country 
would  like  to  be  present.  He  said  that  he  would  like  to  inform  Molotov 
of  our  plans  for  foreign  observers  and  that  Molotov  would  naturally 
wish  to  know  what  their  presence  would  mean.11  Admiral  Blandy 
said  that  with  the  exception  of  the  British  Delegation  the  observers 
would  see  no  more  than  the  press.  He  said  that  he  had  drafted  the 
security  provisions  of  the  Congressional  Resolution  which  will  reserve 
full  authority  to  prevent  any  violation  of  basic  security  requirements. 
Mr.  Byr  nes  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  public  should  be 
told  that  the  British  observers  are  to  see  more  than  the  others.  As 
soon  as  the  plans  for  observers  are  approved  by  the  JCS  he  wants 
to  clear  the  question  with  the  President.  (Admiral  Blandy  left  at 
this  point.) 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  various  other  subjects.] 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

.1 l  emorandum  by  the  Commanding  General ,  Manhattan  Engineer  Dis¬ 
trict  ( Groves ),  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  Washington,  13  February  1946. 

1.  At  its  meeting  on  4  December  1945,  the  Combined  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  the  Honorable  L.  B. 
Pearson,12  Major  General  L.  R.  Groves  and  Mr.  Roger  Makins  13  to 
draw  up  an  agreement  to  take  the  place  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement 

11  In  telegram  237,  February  7,  the  Embassy  in  Moscow  was  instructed  to  in¬ 
form  the  Soviet  Government  of  United  States  plans  to  conduct  atomic  tests ;  for 
text  of  telegram  237,  see  vol.  vi,  p.  691. 

12  Lester  B.  Pearson,  Canadian  Ambassador  in  the  United  States. 

13  British  Minister  in  the  United  States. 
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signed  at  Quebec  on  19  August  1943  14  and  to  recast  the  Trust  Agree¬ 
ment  of  13  June  1944, 15  if  necessary.  The  documents  were  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  recent  memorandum  signed  by  the  President  and  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  a  copy  of  which  is 
attached  as  enclosure  l.16  The  Heads  of  the  Agreement  agreed  to  by 
General  Groves  and  Sir  John  Anderson,17  a  copy  of  which  is  attached 
as  enclosure  2, 18  were  to  be  used  as  the  basis.  The  documents  were  to 
be  in  a  form  suitable  for  execution  as  executive  agreements. 

2.  The  subcommittee  has  met  a  number  of  times  and  has  reached  an 
agreement  which  will  be  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Combined 
Policy  Committee  scheduled  for  Friday,  15  February  1946.  It  has 
also  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  minutes  of  the  Combined  Policy 
Committee  drafts  of  letters  to  be  exchanged  between  the  President 
and  the  Prime  Ministers,  which  will  effectively  eliminate  the  restric¬ 
tions  placed  upon  post-war  commercial  participation  by  the  United 
Kingdom.10 

3.  The  scope  of  the  new  arrangements  extends  far  beyond  that  ever 
contemplated  by  the  Quebec  Agreement  and  in  effect  will  constitute 
an  outright  alliance,  which  can  only  be  terminated  by  mutual  consent 
between  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  in  the 
entire  field  of  atomic  energy.  The  military,  political,  legal,  and  inter¬ 
national  implications  require  the  closest  consideration  by  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  possible  consequences  which  may  result  from  this 
alliance  if  it  is  consummated  in  the  present  form. 


14  The  Combined  Policy  Committee  was  established  under  the  terms  of  the 
Roose velt-Church ill  “Articles  of  Agreement  governing  collaboration  between  the 
authorities  of  the  U.S.A.  and  the  ILK.  in  the  matter  of  Tube  Alloys”  (i.e.  atomic 
energy  research  and  development)  signed  at  Quebec,  August  19,  1943  (Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  (TIAS)  No.  2993:  United  States  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Agreements,  vol.  5,  pt.  1,  p.  1114).  For  documentation  on 
the  First  Quebec  Conference,  August  14-24.  1943,  see  Foreign  Relations,  Con¬ 
ferences  at,  Washington  and  Quebec,  1943,  pp.  391  ft'. 

For  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  December  4,  1940,  see  Foreign 
Relations,  1945,  vol.  II,  p.  86. 

15  Reference  is  to  the  Agreement  and  Declaration  of  Trust,  signed  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  on  June  13,  1944,  establishing  the  Com¬ 
bined  Development  Trust,  of  which  General  Groves  was  Chairman ;  for  text,  see 
Foreign  Relations,  1944,  vol.  n,  p.  1026-1028.  The  Trust  was  to  operate  under 
the  direction  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee.  Its  main  function  was  to  secure 
control  and  insure  development  of  uranium  and  thorium  supplies  located  out¬ 
side  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Dominions, 
India,  and  Burma. 

16  Reference  is  to  the  memorandum  of  November  16,  1945,  expressing  intention 
to  continue  cooperation ;  for  text,  see  telegram  3400,  April  20,  1946,  to  London, 
p.  1235.  For  text  of  the  Agreed  Declaration  by  President  Truman,  Prime  Minister 
Attlee  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King  of  Canada, 
signed  at  Washington,  November  15,  1945,  see  Department  of  State  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  (TIAS)  No.  1504,  or  60  Stat.  (p.  2)  1479. 

17  Chairman,  British  Advisory  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy ;  former  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

18  For  text,  see  Foreign  Relations.  1945,  vol.  n,  p.  75. 

10  For  text  of  the  report,  including  drafts  of  letters  to  be  exchanged,  see  infra. 
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4.  The  Quebec  Agreement  was  an  executive  agreement  made  under 
the  President's  power  to  conduct  war.  The  stated  principle  with  re¬ 
spect  to  exchange  of  information  was  that  in  the  field  of  scientific 
research  and  development  there  should  be  full  and  effective  inter¬ 
change  of  information  and  ideas  between  those  in  the  two  countries 
engaged  in  the  same  section  of  the  field.  This  principle  was  applied 
wholeheartedly  throughout  the  war  period  although  the  exchange  was 
almost  entirely  from  the  United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Sijice 
V-J  Day,  its  application  has  been  lessened. 

5.  The  type  of  cooperation  now  being  sought  by  the  United  King¬ 
dom  must  be  considered  primarily  in  terms  of  its  military  aspects,  for, 
in  spite  of  all  of  the  discussions  in  this  country  of  peaceful  potenti¬ 
alities  of  atomic  energy,  its  primary,  almost  sole,  importance  will 
remain  military  until  world  peace  is  assured  or  until  effective  control 
proves  feasible.  We  do  not  yet  know  how  sucessful  will  be  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  to  effect  inter¬ 
national  control  of  atomic  energy  and  prevent  its  use  for  military 
purposes.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  easier  task  to  outlaw  war  itself. 
Until  control  is  achieved,  and  at  the  best  it  will  take  years  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  atomic  energy  will  continue  to  be  the  most  strategically 
important  military  weapon  in  existence.  The  proposed  form  of  co¬ 
operation  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  could  well  be  considered  as 
tantamount  to  a  military  alliance. 

6.  The  memorandum  signed  by  the  President  and  the  Prime  Min¬ 
isters  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  intends  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy  but  does  not  expressly  or  by  implication  provide 
for  any  joint  venture  of  the  three  governments.  The  financial  and 
developmental  burdens  since  the  inception  of  this  project  have  rested 
almost  solely  upon  the  United  States.  The  true  relationship  and  the 
basis  of  collaboration  between  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
has  been  kept  from  the  American  people  and  the  Congress.  There  is 
a  general  feeling  that  the  United  Kingdom  played  an  important  role 
in  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb.  This  is  not  the  case. 

7.  Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  effects  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Chapter  XVI  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  namely,  that 
all  treaties  and  international  agreements  shall  be  registered  with  the 
Secretariat  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  Consideration  should  also 
be  given  not  only  to  the  validity  but  to  the  wisdom  of  an  executive 
agreement.  The  advent  of  atomic  energy  has  caused  considerable  ap¬ 
prehension  not  only  in  Congress  but  among  all  thinking  Americans 
as  well.  Initial  steps  have  been  taken  on  the  international  level  to 
bring  about  agreement  among  all  nations  in  this  field.  The  temper 
of  the  people  and  of  the  Congress  is  such  that  any  secret  arrange¬ 
ment  at  this  time  would,  if  it  became  known,  be  subject  to  severe 
criticism  and  might  result  in  serious  complications.  The  bringing  to 
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light  of  such  an  agreement  during  a  period  in  which  the  United  States 
is  fostering  international  cooperation  and  a  community  of  responsi¬ 
bility  to  maintain  peace  would  very  likely  cast  grave  reflection  on 
the  sincerity  of  this  effort  and  furnish  the  opportunity  which  certain 
countries  may  be  seeking  to  discredit  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

8.  It  is  extremely  important  that  we  arrive  at  a  definition  of  “full 
and  effective  interchange  of  information”  at  this  time.  Dr.  Chadwick 
has  acquainted  me  with  the  probable  intentions  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  government  to  develop  a  large  scale  plant  for  production  of 
fissionable  materials  in  England.  The  information  and  assistance 
which  he  has  stated  he  will  request  from  us  to  enable  the  United 
Kingdom  to  carry  out  its  program  include  practically  all  of  the  proc¬ 
essing  techniques  and  plant  designs  and  specifications  of  the  entire 
Manhattan  Project  less  the  gas  diffusion  method,  and  even  some  of 
the  personnel.  The  project  would  depend  on  American  knowledge, 
not  British.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  General  Eisenhower. 
He  feels  very  strongly  that  cooperation  must  include  wholehearted 
consideration  of  our  views  on  keeping  large  scale  installations  out 
of  England.  Any  large  British  installation  should  be  built,  not  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  Canada. 

9.  In  any  consideration  for  utilizing  the  existing  American -British 
agreements  as  bases  for  agreements  for  the  exchange  of  information 
and  for  cooperation  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  there  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  provisions  for  cooperative  planning  on  the  location  of  any 
new  large  scale  installations  developed  for  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  materials.20 

L.  R.  Groves 
Major  General ,  USA 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Piles 

Draft  Report  to  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  by  a 
Sub-Committee  21 

top  secret  [Washington,  February  15, 1946.] 

The  Sub-Committee  (Major  General  L.  R.  Groves,  the  Hon.  L.  B. 
Pearson,  and  Mr.  Roger  Makins)  was  appointed  by  the  Combined 
Policy  Committee  on  December  4th  to  draw  up,  in  accordance  with 

*"  Regarding  United  States  negotiations  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada 
in  1946  concerning  continued  cooperation  in  the  postwar  period,  see  Hewlett  and 
Anderson,  pp.  477-481. 

81  The  source  text  bears  a  number  of  handwritten  changes  of  undetermined 
origin  which  have  not  been  reproduced. 
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the  Memorandum  signed  by  the  President  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  a  document  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  signed  at  Quebec  on  August  19th,  194-3.  The 
Sub-Committee  was  instructed  that  this  revised  document  should  be 
in  the  form  of  an  executive  agreement,  and  that  the  obligation  in  the 
fourth  provision  of  the  Quebec  Agreement  should  be  eliminated. 

2.  The  Sub-Committee  has  held  three  meetings.  It  has  had  before  it 
the  Quebec  Agreement ;  the  Agreement  and  Declaration  of  Trust 
signed  on  June  13th,  1944;  and  the  Memorandum  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  by  General  Groves  and 
Sir  John  Anderson  on  November  16th. 

3.  The  Sub-Committee  considered  the  fourth  provision  of  the 
Quebec  Agreement  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  in  the  Combined 
Policy  Committee  on  this  point.  It  concluded  that  this  matter  could 
best  be  dealt  with  by  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  form  set  out  in  Annex  A  to  this  report. 

4.  The  Sub-Committee  agreed  upon  the  text  of  a  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  between  the  three  Governments.  This  text  is  contained  in 
Annex  B  to  this  report. 

5.  The  Sub-Committee  also  agreed  on  the  revised  text  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment  and  Declaration  of  Trust  between  the  three  governments.  This 
text  is  contained  in  Annex  C  to  this  report. 


Annex  A — Part  I 

Draft  Letter  From  President  to  Prime  Minister 

I  have  given  full  consideration  to  the  Fourth  Provision  of  the  Arti¬ 
cles  of  Agreement  governing  collaboration  between  the  authorities  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  matter 
Tube  Alloys  signed  by  President  Boosevelt.  and  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  at  Quebec  on  August  19tli,  1943. 

2.  I  have  also  taken  into  consideration  the  Memorandum  of  Agree¬ 
ment  signed  at  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  on  .  .  .,  1946,  providing  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  co-operation  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 

3.  In  view  of  the  provisions  of  this  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
of  .  . .  1946, 1  hereby  determine  and  declare  that  it  is  fair  and  just,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  economic  welfare  of  the  world  that  there  shoidd 
be  no  restrictions  placed  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  matter  of  the  development  and  use  of  Atomic  Energy  for 
industrial  or  commercial  purposes. 
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Annex  A — Part  II 

Draft  Beply  to  President  From  Prime  Minister 

I  have  received  your  letter  of . and  on  behalf 

of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  I  take  note  of  and 
accept  the  determination  and  declaration  which  you  have  made  under 
the  Fourth  Provision  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  governing  collabo¬ 
ration  between  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  matter  of  Tube  Alloys  signed  by  President 
Koosevelt  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  at  Quebec  on  August  19th,  1943. 


Annex  B 

Draft  Memorandum  of  Agreement 

whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  have  expressed  the  desire  that  there  should  be  full  and  effective 
cooperation  between  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy ; 

whereas  for  this  purpose  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  already 
established  should  be  continued  in  existence  ;  and 

whereas  a  Combined  Development  Trust  has  been  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  supplies  of  uranium  ores  and  concentrates  and 
thorium  minerals ; 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
Government  of  Canada  are  agreed  as  follows : 

1.  None  of  the  three  Governments  will  use  atomic  weapons  against 
other  parties  without  prior  consultation  with  each  of  the  other  two 
governments. 

2.  None  of  the  three  Governments  will  disclose  any  information  to 
or  enter  into  negotiations  concerning  atomic  energy  with  other  govern¬ 
ments  or  authorities  or  persons  in  other  countries  except  in  accordance 
with  agreed  common  policy  or  after  prior  consultation  with  each  of 
the  other  two  Governments. 

3.  Each  of  the  three  Governments  will  take  measures  so  far  as 
practicable  to  secure  control  and  possession,  by  purchase  or  otherwise, 
of  all  deposits  of  uranium  and  thorium  situated  in  areas  comprising 
respectively  the  United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  colonial  dependencies,  and  Canada.  They  will  also, 
severally  or  jointly,  use  every  endeavour  with  respect  to  the  remaining 
territories  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  other  countries  to  acquire 
all  such  supplies  of  uranium  ores  and  concentrates  and  thorium  min¬ 
erals  as  may  be  agreed  to  be  desirable.  All  supplies  acquired  under  the 
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provisions  of  this  paragraph  will  be  subject  to  allocation  by  the 
Combined  Policy  Committee. 

4.  The  supplies  acquired  under  the  arrangements  provided  for  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Combined  Policy 
Committee  to  the  three  Governments  in  such  quantities  as  may  be 
needed,  in  the  common  interest,  for  scientific  research,  military  and 
humanitarian  purposes.  Such  supplies  as  are  not  allocated  for  these 
purposes  and  are  not  already  in  the  ownership  of  the  Combined  Devel¬ 
opment  Trust,  shall  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  Trust.  The  disposal  of 
unallocated  supplies  shall  be  determined  by  the  Combined  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  at  a  later  date  in  the  light  of  the  then  existing  conditions  and 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  Supplies  in  the  ownership  of  the  Trust 
allocated  to  any  Government  will  be  transferred  to  that  Government 
by  the  Trust  under  such  arrangements  as  may  be  determined  upon 
by  the  Combined  Policy  Committee. 

5.  The  Combined  Policy  Committee  will  settle  the  policy  to  be 
followed  in  the  mining  and  producing  of  uranium  ores  and  concen¬ 
trates  and  thorium  minerals,  and  the  Combined  Development  Trust 
will  not  be  obliged  to  purchase  supplies  mined  and  produced  otherwise 
than  in  accordance  with  the  policy  thus  laid  down. 

6.  There  shall  be  full  and  effective  cooperation  between  the  three 
Governments  in  regard  to  the  exchange  of  information  concerning 
atomic  energy  required  for  their  respective  programmes  of  atomic 
energy  development.  This  exchange  will  be  implemented  by  arrange¬ 
ments  approved  from  time  to  time  by  the  Combined  Policy  Committee. 

7.  The  Combined  Policy  Committee,  already  established  and  com¬ 
posed  of  six  members,  three  from  the  United  States,  two  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  one  from  Canada,  shall  carry  out  the  policies 
set  out  in  the  present  Memorandum  subject  to  the  control  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  Governments.  To  this  end,  the  Committee  shall : 

1.  Review  from  time  to  time  the  general  programme  of  work  being 
carried  out  in  the  three  countries. 

2.  Allocate  materials  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  fourth  paragraph  above. 

3.  Settle  any  questions  which  may  arise  concerning  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  application  of  arrangements  regulating  cooperation  between 
the  three  Governments. 

8.  This  Memorandum  of  Agreement  supersedes  all  agreements  re¬ 

lating  to  atomic  energy  existing  between  the  three  Governments  or  any 
two  of  them  prior  to  the  date  hereof,  with  the  exception  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment  and  Declaration  of  Trust  signed  on . ,  the 

Patents  "Memorandum  of  October  1st,  1943  as  modified  by  subsequent 
agreement  on  September  19th,  1944  and  March  8th,  1945, 21a  and  the 

an  The  three  documents  relating  to  patents,  copies  of  which  exist  in  the  records 
of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  in  the  Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy 
Files,  are  not  printed.  In  regard  to  wartime  patent  arrangements,  see  Margaret 
Gowing,  Britain  and  Atomic  Energy  1989-1945  (London,  St.  Martin’s  Press, 
1964),  pp.  244-245. 
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Exchange  of  Letters  between  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  and  Elis 
Majesty’s  Ambassador  of  September  1 9th  and  24th,  1945.22 

9.  The  provisions  of  the  present  agreement  are  subject  to  any  wider 
agreements  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  to  which  all  the  three 
governments  may  subsequently  become  parties. 

Annex  0 

Re-Draft  of  Declaration  of  Trust 

THIS  AGREEMENT  AND  DECLARATION  OF  TRUST  is  made . 

. by . on  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by . on 

behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 

and  Northern  Ireland,  and  by .  on  behalf  of  the 

Government  of  Canada,  (the  said  Governments  being  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  “the  three  Governments”)  ; 

whereas  it  is  in  the  common  interest  of  the  three  Governments  to 
ensure  the  acquisition  of  an  adequate  supply  of  uranium  ores  and 
concentrates  and  thorium  minerals ;  and 
whereas  it  is  the  intention  of  the  three  Governments  to  secure  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable  supplies,  of  uranium  ores  and  concentrates 
and  thorium  minerals  within  the  boundaries  of  such  areas  as  come 
under  their  respective  jurisdictions;  and 
whereas  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  three  Governments  will  use 
every  endeavor  to  acquire  all  such  supplies  of  uranium  ores  and  con¬ 
centrates  and  thorium  minerals  situated  in  territories  outside  their 
jurisdiction  as  may  be  agreed  to  be  desirable ;  and 
whereas  it  has  been  decided  to  establish  a  joint  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  supplies  of  uranium  ores  and  concentrates  and 
thorium  minerals; 

NOW  IT  IS  HEREBY  AGREED  AND  DECLARED  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

1.  (1)  There  is  established  in  the  City  of  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Trust  known  as  “The  Combined  Development  Trust” 
(hereinafter  called  “the  Trust”) . 

(2)  The  Trust  shall  be  composed  of  and  administered  by  six  per¬ 
sons,  three  from  the  United  States;  two  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  one  from  Canada,  who  shall  be  appointed,  and  be  subject  to  re¬ 
moval,  by  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  established  by  the  three 
Governments. 

(3)  The  Trust  shall  carry  out  its  functions  under  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  and  as  agent  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee. 

2.  The  Trust  shall  use  its  best  endeavours  to  develop  the  produc¬ 

tion  of  uranium  ores  and  concentrates  and  thorium  minerals  and  for 
_  «fl  •iltui 

!  **  For  texts7,  see  Foreign  Relations ,  1945,  vol.  ii,  pp.  44  and  47,  respectively. 
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that  purpose  shall  take  such  steps  as  it  may  in  the  common  interest 
think  fit  to : 

(а)  Explore  and  survey  sources  of  uranium  ores  and  concentrates 
and  thorium  minerals. 

(б)  Develop  the  production  of  uranium  ores  and  concentrates  and 
thorium  minerals  In’  the  acquisition  of  mines  and  ore  deposits,  mining 
concessions  or  otherwise. 

(c)  Provide  with  equipment  any  mines  or  mining  works  for  the 
production  of  uranium  ores  and  concentrates  and  thorium  minerals. 

( d )  Survey  and  improve  the  methods  of  production  of  uranium 
ores  and  concentrates  and  thorium  minerals. 

( e )  Acquire  and  undertake  the  concentration  and  disposal  of  uran¬ 
ium  and  thorium  materials. 

(/)  Provide  storage  and  other  facilities. 

(g)  Undertake  any  functions  or  operations  which  conduce  to  the 
effective  carrying  out  of  the  purpose  of  the  Trust  in  the  common 
interest. 

3.  (1)  All  uranium  ores  and  concentrates  and  thorium  minerals 
and  other  property  acquired  by  the  Trust  shall  be  held  by  it  in  trust 
for  the  three  Governments  jointly,  and  disposed  of  or  otherwise  dealt 
with  only  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  Combined  Policy 
Committee. 

(2)  The  Trust  is  not  obliged  to  acquire  supplies  mined  and  pro¬ 
duced  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  mining  and  production  pol¬ 
icy  settled  by  the  Combined  Policy  Committee. 

(3)  Supplies  in  the  ownership  of  the  Trust  allocated  by  the  Com¬ 
bined  Policy  Committee  to  any  government  will  be  transferred  to 
that  Government  by  the  Trust. 

(4)  The  Trust  shall  submit  such  reports  of  its  activities  as  may  be 
required  from  time  to  time  by  the  Combined  Policy  Committee. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions,  the  Trust  shall 
utilize  whenever  and  wherever  practicable  the  established  agencies  of 
any  of  the  three  Governments,  and  may  employ  and  pay  such  other 
agents  and  employees  as  it  considers  expedient,  and  may  delegate  to 
any  agents  or  employees  all  or  any  of  its  functions. 

5.  The  Trust  may  acquire  and  hold  any  property  in  the  name  of 
nominees. 

6.  All  funds  properly  required  by  the  Trust  for  the  performance 
of  its  functions  shall  be  provided  as  to  one-half  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  as  to  the  other  half  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland. 

7.  In  the  event  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  ceasing  to  exist, 
the  functions  of  the  Committee  under  the  Trust  shall  be  performed 
by  such  other  body  or  person  as  may  be  designated  by  the  President 
for  the  time  being  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  for  the  time  being  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
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Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  time  being  of 
Canada. 

8.  This  Agreement  and  Declaration  of  Trust  shall  supersede,  as 
from  its  date,  the  Agreement  and  Declaration  of  Trust  made  on 
June  13th,  1944  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.  It  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect 
from  the  date  hereof  until  terminated  by  mutual  consent  on  the  re¬ 
quest  of  any  of  the  parties  and  shall  be  subject  to  revision  or  extension 
at  any  time  by  mutual  consent. 

( Signed) _ 1 _ 

ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

( Signed ) _ 

ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(Signed) - 

ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA 
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Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  at  the 
Department  of  State ,  February  15,  1956,  5  p.  m. 

TOP  SECRET 

Present :  Members 

The  Secretary  of  State  (in  the  Chair) 

The  Secretary  of  War 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Halifax  23 

Field  Marshal  Sir  Henry  Maitland  Wilson 

By  Invitation 

The  Canadian  Ambassador,  Mr.  L.  B.  Pearson 
(representing  the  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe)24 
Mr.  Dean  Acheson  25 
Sir  James  Chadwick  26 
J oint  Secretaries 
Major  General  L.  R.  Groves 
Mr.  Roger  Makins 

I.  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  Held  on  December  5th,  1955 M 
Various  amendments  were  proposed  to  the  Minutes.  The  Secretariat 
was  instructed  to  circulate  a  revised  copy  for  approval  at  the  next 
meeting. 

“British  Ambassador  in  the  United  States. 

24  Canadian  Member,  Combined  Policy  Committee. 

“Under  Secretary  of  State. 

26  Scientific  Adviser  to  the  British  Members  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee. 

27  For  extracts  from  the  minutes  in  the  form  ultimately  approved,  see  Foreign 
Relations,  1945,  vol.  ii,  p.  S6. 
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II.  Revision  of  Agreements. 

The  Committee  had  before  it  a  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  last  meeting.  The  Sub-Committee  had  drawn  up,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Committee’s  instructions,  a  document  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  signed  at  Quebec  on  August  19th,  1943, 
in  the  form  of  an  executive  agreement.  The  Sub-Committee  had  also 
revised  the  Agreement  and  Declaration  of  Trust  and  had  drafted  an 
exchange  of  letters  to  cover  the  fourth  provision  of  the  Quebec  Agree¬ 
ment.  The  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  is  attached  as  Tab  NX.-8 

The  Chairman  referred  to  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  he 
was  sure  also  of  the  British  and  Canadian  Governments,  to  be  scrupu¬ 
lous  in  their  observance  of  the  obligations  of  the  Charter.  It  seemed 
clear  that  the  revised  agreements  as  presented  to  the  Committee  would 
require  to  be  registered  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations. 

Lord  Halifax  and  Mr.  Pearson  said  that  the  same  point  had  also 
been  present  to  their  minds. 

A  discussion  followed  on  the  form  of  any  revised  agreements. 

Mr.  Pearson  suggested  that  the  revised  arrangements  might  be 
covered  by  an  exchange  of  letters  of  declarations  on  the  part  of  the 
three  Governments  to  the  effect  that,  pending  the  working  out  of  an 
international  scheme  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  by  the  United 
Nations  Commission,  they  intended  to  proceed  in  their  relations  with 
one  another  on  certain  lines. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  discussion  that,  apart  from  the  question  of 
form,  and  of  Article  102  of  the  Charter,  there  might  well  be  advantage 
in  making  the  revised  arrangements  agreed  upon  by  the  three  Govern¬ 
ments  public  in  any  event. 

The  Committee  decided : — 

(a)  That,  having  regard  to  the  obligations  of  Article  102  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  question  of  the  form  of  any  revised 
.arrangements  should  be  referred  for  consideration  to  the  appropriate 
legal  authorities  of  the  three  Governments. 

(A)  That  the  three  Governments  would  also  consider  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  making  public  in  any  event  any  revised  arrangements  which 
might  be  concluded. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  draft  exchange  of  letters  proposed  by 
the  Sub-Committee  to  deal  with  the  Fourth  Provision  of  the  Quebec 
Agreement  might  require  revision  in  the  light  of  the  discussion. 

The  Secretariat  was  instructed  to  submit  a  revised  draft 29  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

An  inquiry  was  made  whether  cooperation  could  not  proceed  on 


28  Supra. 

”  Not  printed. 
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on  the  basis  of  existing  agreements  until  an  international  scheme  was 
developed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  since  the  existing  agreements  had  been  con¬ 
cluded  before  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Charter,  they  did  not  re¬ 
quire  to  be  registered  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations. 

Lord  Halifax  said  that  the  Quebec  Agreement  provided  for  full 
and  effective  collaboration  between  the  two  countries  “in  bringing 
the  project”,  that  is  to  say,  the  development  of  the  Atomic  Bomb,  “to 
fruition”.  It  did  not,  as  at  present  interpreted,  provide  a  sufficient 
basis  for  cooperation  in  present  circumstances  particularly  in  the  field 
of  exchange  of  information.  He  referred  to  the  Memorandum  signed  by 
the  President  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada  on  November  16th,  which  represented  the  decision  on  which 
His  Majesty’s  Government  had  been  basing  their  policy  and 
programme. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  would  discuss  this  matter  further  with 
the  President. 

,  >  1  :  i  j.  -  .  '  _  •  .  •  '  '  ■  •  ■  *  ,  J  :  ’  -  ' 

III.  Programme  of  Research  and  Development  in  the  United 
,  Kingdom. 

Lord  PIalifax  made  a  statement  on  this  subject,  the  text  of  which 
is  contained  in  Tab  00. 30 

The  Committee : — took  note  of  this  statement. 

IV.  The  Combined  Development  Trust. 

The  Committee  was  informed  that  Sir  Charles  Hambro,  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  Trust,  had  resigned.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Roger 
Makins  to  succeed  to  this  vacancy  was  approved. 

The  Committee  then  ad  j ourned. 

L.  R.  Groves 
Major  General ,  U.S.A. 
Joint  Secretaries 
Roger  Makins 
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Statement  by  the  British  Ambassador  ( Halifax )S1 

top  secret  [Washington,  February  15,  1946.] 

At  its  meeting  on  October  13th,  1945,  I  informed  the  Combined 
Policy  Committee  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  had  decided  to  set 
up  a  Research  Establishment  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  deal  with  all 


80  Infra. 

81  Delivered  at  the  meeting"  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee,  February  15, 
the  minutes  of  which  are  printed  supra. 
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aspects  of  atomic  energy,  and  that  they  were  considering  plans  for 
large-scale  production  of  fissile  material.32 

2.  H  is  Majesty’s  Government  have  now  further  considered  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  have  decided  to  put  into  etfect  the  following  programme: — 

The  Experimental  and  Research  Establishment  will  be  situated  in 
Harwell  near  Diclcot.  It  will  be  concerned  as  much  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  as  with  its  military  appli¬ 
cation.  In  addition  to  work  on  the  determination  of  the  necessa'ry 
physical,  chemical  and  metallurgical  data,  the  activities  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  will  include  the  construction  on  a  pilot  scale  of  plants  for  the 
production  of  useful  energy  from  fissile  materials.  The  equipment  of 
the  establishment  will  include  a  small  air-cooled  graphite  pile  dissipat¬ 
ing  6,000  kilowatts.  In  addition,  a  small  number  of  units  of  the  type 
used  in  the  electro  magnetic  process  for  the  separation  of  U.235  will 
be  installed,  for  the  separation  of  other  isotopes  as  well  as  those  of 
uranium  and  for  general  experimental  purposes.  The  establishment 
will  be  the  source  of  supply  of  tracer  elements,  both  stable  and  radio¬ 
active,  for  use  in  biological  and  chemical  research.  It  is  intended  that, 
subject  to  the  needs  of  military  security,  the  work  of  this  establishment 
will  be  carried  on  under  conditions  which,  as  regards  freedom  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  publication  of  results,  will  approximate  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  those  of  a  university. 

2.  In  order  to  produce  adequate  supplies  of  fissile  material— 

( a )  for  the  use  of  the  Research  Establishment  and 

(b)  for  eventual  industrial  or  military  application,  His  Majesty’s 
Government  have  decided  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  large- 
scale  graphite  pile  for  the  production  of  plutonium.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  have,  of  course,  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Atomic  Energy  will 
affect  the  eventual  use  to  be  made  of  any  material  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

3.  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  also  preparing  a  Bill  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  all  atomic  energy  activities  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  will 
be  shortly  introduced  into  Parliament. 


811. 2423/2-146 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  American  Republic  Affairs  ( Braden )  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Service ,  War  Department 
(Peabody) 

secret  Washington,  March  1, 1946. 

My  Dear  General  Peabody:  I  am  writing  in  reference  to  your 
secret  memorandum  of  February  1,  1946  33  enclosing  a  memorandum 

32  For  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  October  13, 1945,  see  Foreign 
Relations ,  1945,  vol.  ii,  p.  57. 

33  Not  printed. 
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from  the  Military  Attache  at  Buenos  Aires  recommending  that  the 
subject  of  inter- American  control  of  uranium  and  other  radioactive 
materials  be  considered  as  a  matter  for  the  agenda  of  the  approaching 
Rio  conference.34 

While  recognizing  the  value  of  this  recommendation,  it  seems  clear 
that  it  would  be  premature  to  place  this  subject  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Rio  conference. 

Any  consideration  of  inter- American  control  of  uranium  and  other 
radioactive  materials  must  wait  on  the  formulation  of  United  States 
policy  with  regard  to  domestic  controls  and  wider  international  con¬ 
trols.  It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  domestic  legislation  will  have 
been  passed  by  the  Congress  by  the  time  the  Rio  conference  convenes. 
Furthermore,  our  policy  with  regard  to  inter- American  control  of 
radioactive  materials  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commission  for  the  Control  of  Atomic  Energy 
recently  established  by  the  General  Assembly. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  appreciation  that  this 
important  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  to  assure  you  that  it  is  receiving  careful  study. 

Sincerely  yours,  Struille  Braden 


811.2423/3-1446 

Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  President  Truman 

secret  [Washington,]  March  8,  1946. 

Subject:  Allocation  of  Observers  and  Press  Representatives  for 

Atomic  Bomb  Tests. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  advice  of  the  Commander,  Joint  Task 
Force  One,  have  now  established  specific  allocation  of  observers  and 
press  representatives  for  the  forthcoming  atomic  bomb  tests.  The  allo¬ 
cations  are  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  already  presented  to 
you,  except  that  they  accord  to  the  Canadian  Government  the  privi¬ 
lege  which  was  proposed  for  Great  Britain— that  of  sending  additional 
observers.  Although  the  authorization  of  additional  observers  to 
selected  nations  may  and  probably  will  cause  adverse  comment  from 
foreign  nations  not  favored,  it  is  considered  that  special  treatment 
of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  is  fully  justified.  The  development  of 
atomic  power  resulted  from  a  combination  of  the  resources  and  scien¬ 
tific  skill  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  and 
it  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  our  associates  be  given  special 
consideration. 


84  The  Rio  De  Janeiro  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace 
and  Security  was  held  from  August  15  to  September  2, 1947. 
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For  your  information  the  specific  allocation  of  observers  and 
press  representatives  is : 


Observers 

U.S.  armed  services  116 

XJ.S.  civilian  scientists  30 

Members  of  Congress  L  60 

Foreign  nations  having  membership  on  UNO  Atomic  Energy 

Commission,  two  per  nation  22 

Additional  British  observers  8 

Additional  Canadian  observers  4 

Total  Observers  240 

Press  Representatives 

U.S.  press,  radio,  newsreels,  lecturers,  magazine  writers : 

On  board  press  ship  147 

On  board  other  ships  of  task  force  20 

On  shore  at  Kwajalein  20 

Foreign  press,  one  per  nation  having  membership  on  UNO  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  plus  two  extra  for  Great  Britain : 

On  board  press  ship  ■  ur'  13 

Total  Press  ,  ■■  ,r  200 


The  Secretaries  of  State,  War  and  the  Navy  have  approved  the 


above.35 


James  F.  Byenes 

V  -  1  ■  H  ,0,  yVX'V?  ii„ 


,  .  . , >  y  rr  .  .. 
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Proposal  by  the  British  M ember*  of  the  Combined  Policy  C  oimriiitee33 


top  secret  Washington,  undated.] 


Draft  Conclusions  of  Combined  Policy  Committee  Recommending 
Arrangements  for  Continuance  of  Cooperation  Between  the 
United  States^  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  Governments 


The.  Committee  took  note  that  oh  16th  November,  1945'  President 

Truman,  Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  had  ’:— 

’  4'  ,  s  ;  ,'odli 


Ul.ij; 


A'j'j'/Ti  -do 


(i)  Recorded  their  wish  that  full  and  effective  cooperation  should 
continue  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  between  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada ; 

■■■■'  r — r — bcr  r.u  ,  ■  ■ 

36  The  following  appears  in  handwriting  on  the  last  page  of  the  source  text : 
“March  14,  1946 

Approved  with  the  proviso  that  an  equal  number  of  .the  members  of  Congress 
shall  come  from  the  Military  Affairs,  Naval  Affairs  and  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees  of  each  House.  - 

This  will  prevent  either  service  from  being  favored. 

Harry  S.  Truman” 

In  a  circular  telegram  of  May  4,  appropriate  United  States  representatives 
abroad  were  instructed  to  issue  invitations  for  the  tests ;  for  the  text  of  telegram, 
see  vol.  vi,  p.  751. 

38  This  document  was  considered  at  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  Meeting 
of  April  15  ;  for  the  minutes  of  that  meeting,  see  p.  1227. 
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(ii)  Agreed  that  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  and  the  Combined 
Development  Trust  should  be  continued  in  suitable  form : 

(iii)  Requested  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  to  work  out  appro¬ 
priate  arrangements  for  this  purpose. 

2.  There  was  general  agreement  in  the  Committee  that  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  propose  the  conclusion  of  a  new  and  formal  agreement 
between  the  three  Governments  at  this  moment.  Having  regard  to  the 
obligations  assumed  under  Article  102  of  the  United  Nations’  Charter, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  publish  the  agreement;  and  it  would  be  inop¬ 
portune  to  do  this  so  shortly  before  the  opening  of  discussions  in  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Atomic  Energy. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  close  cooperation  between  the  three  Govern¬ 
ments  which  was  begun  during  the  war  was  a  matter  of  public  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  Declaration  issued  at  Washington  last  November  had 
made  it  clear  to  the  world  that  this  cooperation  had  not  been  broken  off. 
The  three  Governments  would  not  be  open  to  criticism  if  they  were  to 
continue  this  cooperation  on  the  same  footing,  until  the  outcome  had 
been  seen  of  the  discussions  in  the  United  Nations  Commission. 

4.  This  cooperation  might  appropriately  be  based  upon  the  existing 
documents.  Since,  however,  these  documents,  and,  in  particular,  the 
so-called  Quebec  Agreement,  were  in  certain  respects  related  to  war 
conditions,  certain  adaptations  and  additions  were  required  to  render 
them  suitable  for  the  future. 

[5.]  The  Committee : — 

(1)  Agreed  to  recommend,  for  the  approval  of  the  three 
Governments : — 

(a)  that  cooperation  should  be  continued,  for  the  present,  on  the 
basis  of  the  existing  agreements,  subject  to  the  points  shown  in  the 
schedules  attached  to  these  minutes ; 

(b)  that  these  arrangements  should  be  subject  to  revision  later,  in 
the  light  of  any  international  agreement,  which  might  be  reached, 
as  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Atomic  Energy  : 

(2)  Took  note  that  if  the  recommendation  in  (1)  above  Was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Canadian  Government,  they  would  acquire  the  same 
rights  and  assume  the  same  obligations  as  if  they  had  been  parties 
to  the  Quebec  Agreement  and  the  Declaration  of  Trust. 

•'  tV.T  1:  '  :  kSH  h  .  ’  ■  ■  *  i  > 

Schedule  of  Amendments 

(i)  ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  APPROVED  AT  QUEBEC  ON  19TH  AUGUST,  1943 
BY  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND  MR.  CHURCHILL  37 

Preamble  and  First  Article  to  be  deleted. 

37  For  text  of  the  Quebec  Agreement,  see  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  (TIAS)  No.  2993;  United  States  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Agreements,  vol.  5,  pt.  1,  p.  1114. 

310-101—72 - 78 
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Second  Article  to  be  revised  to  read  : — 

“None  of  the  three  Governments  will  use  atomic  weapons  against 
other  parties  without  prior  consultation  with  each  of  the  other  two 
Governments.” 

Third  Article  to  be  revised  to  read  : — 

“None  of  the  three  Governments  will  disclose  any  information  to,  or 
enter  into  negotiations  with  other  Governments,  or  authorities  .or 
persons  in  other  countries  concerning  atomic  energy,  except  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  agreed  common  policy  or  after  consultation  with  each  of 
the  other  two  Governments.” 

Fourth  Article  to  be  deleted  in  view  of  the  exchange  of  letters  be¬ 
tween  President  Truman  and  Mr.  Attlee  which  has  the  effect  of 
putting  an  end  to  this  provision. 

Fifth  Article  to  be  deleted  and  the  following  inserted  : — 

“5.  Each  of  the  three  Governments  will  take  measures  so  far  as 
practicable  to  secure  control  and  possession,  by  purchase  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  all  deposits  of  uranium  and  thorium  situated  in  areas  com¬ 
prising  respectively  the  United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions; 
the  United  Kingdom  and  its  colonial  dependencies;  and  Canada.  They 
will  also  use  every  endeavour  to  acquire  all  supplies  of  uranium  ores 
and  concentrates  and  thorium  minerals  situated  in  other  countries  as 
may  be  agreed  to  be  desirable.  The  three  Governments  will  agree  in 
each  case  whether  the  action  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence 
will  be  taken  by  one  of  them  alone  or  by  all  three  Governments  or 
any  two  of  them  jointly. [”] 

6.  All  supplies  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  (including  those  acquired  by  the  Combined  Development 
Trust)  will  be  subject  to  allocation  by  the  Combined  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  and  paid  for  by  the  Government  to  whom  they  are  allocated. 
These  allocations  shall  be  made  to  any  of  the  three  Governments  in 
such  quantities  as  may  be  needed  in  the  common  interest  for  scientific 
research,  military  and  humanitarian  purposes.-  Such  supplies  as  are 
not  allocated  for  these  purposes  and  are  not  already  in  the  ownership 
of  the  Combined  Development  Trust  shall  be  offered  for  sale  to  the 
Trust.  The  disposal  of  unallocated  supplies,  whether  in  the  hands  of 
the  Trust  or  of  any  of  the  Governments,  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Combined  Policy  Committee  at  a  later  date,  in  the  light  of  the 
then  existing  conditions  and  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

7.  The  Combined  Policy  Committee  will  settle  the  policy  to  be 
followed  in  the  mining  and  producing  of  uranium  ores  and  concentrates 
and  thorium  minerals,  and  the  Combined  Development  Trust  will  not 
be  obliged  to  purchase  supplies  mined  and  produced  otherwise  than  in 
accordance  with  policy  thus  laid  down. 
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8.  There  shall  be  full  and  effective  cooperation  between  the  three 
Governments  in  regard  to  the  exchange  of  information  concerning 
atomic  energy  required  for  their  respective  programmes  of  atomic 
energy  development.  This  exchange  will  be  implemented  by  arrange¬ 
ments  approved  from  time  to  time  by  the  Combined  Policy  Committee. 

9.  The  Combined  Policy  Committee,  already  established  and  com¬ 
posed  of  six  members,  three  from  the  United  States,  two  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  one  from  Canada,  shall  carry  out  the  policies 
set  out  in  the  present  memorandum  subject  to  the  control  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  Governments.  To  this  end  the  Committee  shall : — 

(i)  Review  from  time  to  time  the  general  programme  of  work  being 
carried  out  in  the  three  countries ; 

(ii)  Allocate  materials  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  sixth  paragraph  above; 

(iii)  Settle  any  questions  which  may  arise  concerning  the  interpre¬ 
tation  and  application  of  arrangements  regulating  cooperation  between 
the  three  Governments.” 

(ii)  TIIE  DECLARATION  OF  TRUST  SIGNED  BY  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND 
MR.  CHURCHILL  OF  13TII  JUNE,  1944  38 

Preamble 

First  Paragraph 

Add  :  “and  by . on  behalf  of  the  Government 

of  Canada” 

For :  “The  Two  Governments” 

Read  :  “The  Three  Governments” 

Second  Paragraph 

Delete :  this  paragraph 

Third  Paragraph 

Delete  :  this  paragraph  and  substitute : — 

“Whereas  it  is  in  the  common  interest  of  the  three 
Governments  to  ensure  the  acquisition  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  uranium  ores  and  concen¬ 
trates  and  thorium  minerals ;  and” 

Fourth  Paragraph 

For :  “The  Two  Governments” 

Read :  “The  Three  Governments” 

F or :  “control”  substitute  “secure” 

F or :  “uranium  and  thorium  ore” 

Substitute :  “uranium  ores  and  concentrates  and  thorium 
minerals” 


For  text,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1944,  vol.  ii,  p.  1026. 
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Fifth  Paragraph 

Delete :  this  paragraph  and  substitute : 

“Whereas  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  three  Gov¬ 
ernments  will  use  every  endeavour  to  acquire  all 
such  supplies  of  uranium  ores  and  concentrates 
and  thorium  minerals  situated  in  territories  out¬ 
side  their  jurisdiction  as  may  be  agreed  to  be 
desirable.’’ 


Sixth  Paragraph 

Delete:  “gaining  control  of  the  uranium  and  the  supplies 

in  certain  areas  outside  the  control  of  the  two 
Governments  and  of  other  Governments  of  the 
Dominions  and  of  India  and  of  Burma” 
Substitute  :  “securing  supplies  of  uranium  ores  and  concen¬ 
trates  and  thorium  minerals” 


Agreement 
Clause  1(2) 

After  the  words  “six  persons” 


Insert : 


For : 


Insert : 


Clause  2 

Omit : 
For : 
Read : 

Delete : 


Sub -Clause  (a) 
Delete : 

Sub -Clause  ( e ) 
Delete : 
Substitute : 


“three  from  the  United  States,  two  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  one  from  Canada” 

“Quebec  Agreement”  substitute  “three  Govern¬ 
ments” 

new  sub-clause  (3)  : 

“The  Trust  shall  carry  out  its  functions  under  the 
direction  and  guidance  of,  and  as  agent  of,  the 
Combined  Policy  Committee.” 

V.  \  v  .  V  \  '  \  X  i  U  \V  \ '  v  C , 

“gain  control  of  and” 

“uranium  and  thorium”  throughout  this  clause 

“uranium  ores  and  concentrates  and  thorium 
minerals” 

“supplies  situated  in  certain  areas  other  than  areas 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  Governments 
and  of  the  Governments  of  the  two  Dominions 
and  of  India  and  Burma” 

“supplies” 

“treatment  and  disposal  of  uranium  and  thorium” 

“the  concentration  and  disposal  of” 
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Clause  3 
Sub-clause  ( 1 ) 
Delete : 


For : 

Substitute : 

For : 

Read : 


“the  Trust  shall  carry  out  its  functions  under  the 
direction  and  guidance  of  the  Combined  Policy 
Committee  and  as  its  agent  and” 

“all  uranium  and  thorium  and  all  uranium  and 
thorium  ores  and  supplies” 

“all  uranium  ores  and  concentrates  and  thorium 
minerals” 

“the  Two  Governments” 

“the  Three  Governments” 

After  “deal  with”  insert  “only” 

After  sub-clause  (1)  insert  two  new  sub-clauses : 

“(2)  The  Trust  is  not  obliged  to  acquire  supplies  mined  and 
produced  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  mining  and  produc¬ 
tion  policy  settled  by  the  Combined  Policy  Committee. 

(3)  Supplies  in  the  ownership  of  the  Trust  allocated  by  the 
Combined  Policy  Committee  to  any  Government  will  be  sold  to 
that  Government  by  the  Trust.” 

Re-number  sub-clause  (2)  as  sub-clause  (4) 

Clause  4 

For :  “the  Two  Governments” 

Read :  “the  Three  Governments” 

Clause  7 

Add  at  the  end  of  clause :  “and  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  time 
being  of  Canada” 

Clause  8 

Delete  this  clause  and  substitute  : 

“This  agreement  and  Declaration  of  Trust  shall  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect  from  the  date  hereof  until  terminated  by 
mutual  consent  on  the  request  of  any  of  the  parties  and  shall 
be  subject  to  revision  or  extension  at  any  time  by  mutual 
consent.” 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

The  Commanding  General ,  Manhattan  Engineer  District  (Groves), 

to  the  Secretary  of  State  ^ 

top  secret  Washington,  2  April  1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  At  their  last  meeting  on  March  29,  1946, 
the  members  of  the  Combined  Development  Trust  discussed  the  possi- 

38  General  Groves  was  Chairman  of  the  Combined  Development  Trust ;  Secre¬ 
tary  Byrnes  was  Chairman  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee. 
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bility  of  being  called  upon  to  disclose  information,  reports,  and  other 
data  on  world  resources  of  uranium  and  thorium  to  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  delegates  to  the  UNO  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

In  view  of  the  Top  Secret  classification  which  has  been  applied  to 
all  activities  and  even  the  existence  of  the  Combined  Development 
Trust,  we  believe  that  the  disclosure  of  raw  materials  information, 
if  it  becomes  necessary,  should  be  made  through  the  medium  of  other 
agencies  rather  than  directly  by  the  Combined  Development  Trust. 

It  is  requested  that  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  consider  this 
matter  and  that  the  Trust  be  advised  as  to  the  policy  adopted. 

Respectfully  submitted,  L.  R.  Groves 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

The  Commanding  General ,  Manhattan  Engineer  District  (Groves)  r 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  Washington,  April  2, 1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  At  the  July  4, 1945,  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
bined  Policy  Committee 40  it  was  agreed  that  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  all  uranium  supplies  being  received  by  the  Combined  Develop¬ 
ment  Trust  for  the  joint  account  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  allocated  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  production  of  weapons  to  be  used  against  the  common  enemy,  that 
insofar  as  the  uranium  materials  received  by  the  Combined  Develop¬ 
ment  Trust  exceeded  the  quantity  required  for  the  production  of 
weapons  for  use  against  the  common  enemy  they  should  be  held  by  the 
Combined  Development  Trust  to  be  disposed  of  or  otherwise  dealt 
with  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Combined  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  that  in  making  future  allocations  all  relevant  factors 
should  be  reviewed. 

The  Combined  Development  Trust  requests  that  the  Combined 
Policy  Committee  review  the  subject  of  allocation  of  raw  materials 
and  that  appropriate  instructions  governing  the  allocation  and 
disposition  of  all  raw  materials  thus  far  acquired  by  the  Combined 
Development  Trust  be  issued. 

Respectfully  submitted,  L.  R.  Groves 

40  For  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  that  meeting,  see  Foreign  Relation's,  1945,. 
vol.  ii,  p.  12. 
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Memorandum  on  Allocation  by  the  British  Members  of  the  Combined 

Policy  Committee  41 

top  secret  [Washington,  undated.  | 

At  its  meeting  on  July  4th,  1945,  the  Combined  Policy  Committee 
determined  that  while  the  war  lasts  all  uranium  supplies  received  by 
the  Combined  Development  Trust  for  the  joint  account  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  allocated  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  production  of  weapons  for  use  against  the 
common  enemy.  The  Committee's  attention,  having  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  this  policy  will  leave  Great  Britain  without  any  reserve  of 
supplies  of  this  material  for  the  future  use,  the  Committee  noted  this 
statement  of  the  British  members  and  agreed  that  insofar  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  received  by  the  Trust  exceeds  the  quantity  required  for  the 
production  of  weapons  against  the  common  enemy  in  the  present  war, 
it  should  be  held  by  the  Combined  Development  Trust  to  be  disposed 
of  or  otherwise  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  paragraph  3(1)  of  the 
Agreement  of  13th  June,  1944,  and  that  in  making  future  allocations 
all  relevant  factors  should  be  reviewed. 

2.  Since  this  decision  related  to  “the  production  of  weapons  against 
the  common  enemy  in  the  present  war”  it  now  needs  to  be  reviewed. 

3.  The  principles  on  which  it  is  proposed  that  allocations  of  raw 
materials  should  be  made  in  future  are  set  out  in  paragraph  4  of  the 
revised  memorandum  of  Agreement  at  present  under  consideration 
by  the  Committee.  But  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  members,  the 
Committee  should  take  a  decision  in  respect  of  the  interim  period 
between  V-J  Day  and  February  28th.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that 
all  supplies  received  since  V-J  Day  should  now  be  allocated  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  three  Governments,  as  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
bined  Policy  Committee,  after  consideration  of  representations  from 
each  member  Government.  The  unallocated  balance  (if  any)  should 
be  held  by  the  Combined  Development  Trust. 

4.  The  British  members  suggest  that  the  principle  that  the  supplies 
allocated  by  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  Government  receiving  the  material,  should  be  applied  to  this 
allocation. 

5.  It  is  further  proposed  that  the  Combined  Policy  Committee 
should  also  consider  the  allocations  for  the  supplies  which  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  will  be  received  for  the  ten  months  from  March  1st  to  December 
31st,  1946. 


“This  document  was  considered  at  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  Meeting 
of  April  15 ;  for  the  minutes  of  that  meeting,  see  p.  1227. 
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6.  Finally,  the  British  members  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  as  the  programmes  of  atomic  energy  development  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  progress,  raw 
materials  may  well  become  in  short  supply.  The  Combined  Policy 
Committee  may  therefore  wish  to  decide  that  immediate  consideration 
should  be  given  to  any  possibilities  of  a  more  economical  use  of 
material. 


[Annex] 

Draft  Proposal  on  the  Subject  of  Allocation 

It  is  proposed  that  in  application  of  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  paper  circulated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Combined  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  by  the  British  members  on  the  subject  of  allocation,  a  decision 
should  be  reached  on  the  following  basis,  both  in  respect  of  the  interim 
period  since  V-J  Day  and  for  the  period  up  to  December  31st,  1946. 

2.  The  raw  material  supplies  received  from  the  territory  with  which 
the  Combined  Development  Trust  is  concerned  should  be  divided  on  a 
50-50  basis  between  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  on  the  other.  This  basis  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  basis  of  the  Trust’s  financial  arrangements. 

3.  It  is  considered  that  this  basis  of  allocation  should  cover  not 
merely  the  materials  received  during  the  remaining  period  of  1946, 
but  also  all  the  material  received  since  V-J  Day.  In  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  of  July  4th  such  material  was  to  be 
held  by  the  Combined  Development  Trust. 
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Memorandum  by  the  United  States  Members  of  the  Combined  Policy 

Committee 42  ,•  o 

top  secret  [Washington,]  April  9,  1946. 

Suggested  Draft  of  Minute  Be  Allocation  by  U.S.  Members 
The  subject  of  allocation  of  raw  material  was  discussed. 

Reference  was  made  to  Minute  6  of  the  4  July  1945  meeting  which 
provided  that  all  uranium  materials  being  received  by  the  Combined 
Development  Trust  were  to  be  allocated  to  the  United  States  for  such 
time  as  those  materials  would  be  required  for  the  production  of  bombs 
for  use  against  the  common  enemy  and  that  insofar  as  the  quantity  of 
materials  received  by  the  Trust  exceeds  the  quantity  required  for  that 

“This  document  was  considered  at  the  ,Combined  Policy  ..Committee  Meeting 
of  April  15,  the  minutes  of  which  are  printed  infra. 
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purpose,  it  should  be  held  by  the  Trust,  to  be  disposed  of  or  otherwise 
dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  Agreement  of  13  June  1944. 

It  was  agreed  that  for  the  time  being  the  principle  of  allocation 
should  be  based  upon  the  current  requirements  of  the  member  Gov¬ 
ernments  for  their  respective  programs. 

It  was  agreed  that : 

(a)  All  Trust  materials  which  have  actually  been  received  and 
utilized  as  of  March  31, 1946,  by  the  respective  Governments  are  hereby 
allocated  to  those  Governments. 

(b)  Subsequent  to  March  31,  1946,  a  quantity  of  250  tons  of  con¬ 
tained  U308  per  month  is  to  be  allocated  to  the  United  States  to  fill 
stated  plant  requirements. 

(c)  The  remainder  of  the  materials  being  received  by  the  Trust 
will  be  held  for  allocation  by  the  C.P.C.  to  the  member  Governments 
in  accordance  with  requirements  of  their  respective  programs  and 
upon  application  to  the  C.P.C. 

(d)  All  uranium  materials  recovered  on  the  European  continent  by 
Allied  Forces  during  the  war  are  allocated  to  the  United  States. 
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Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  at  the 
Department  of  State ,  April  15 , 1946,  2 : 30  p.  m. 

TOP  SECRET 

Present:  Members 

The  Secretary  of  State  (in  the  Chair) 

The  Secretary  of  War 
Dr.  Vannevar  Bush 43 
The  Et.  Plon.  Earl  of  Halifax 
Field  Marshal  Lord  Wilson 

By  Invitation 

The  Canadian  Ambassador,  Mr.  L.  B.  Pearson 
(representing  the  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe) 

Mr.  Dean  Acheson 
Sir  James  Chadwick 

Secretariat 

Major  General  L.  E.  Groves 
Mr.  Eoger  Makins 
Mr.  George  Bateman 

I.  Minutes  of  the  Meetings  held  on  December  4-th,  1945  and  Febru¬ 
ary  15th , 1946. 

These  minutes  were  approved. 


“  Director  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development. 
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II.  Report  by  Chairman  of  the  Combined  Development  Trust. 

(a)  Disclosure  of  information  to  the  representatives  of  the  three 
Governments  on  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Committee. 

The  Committee  had  before  it  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
C.D.T.  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  (copy  of  which  is  attached 
as  Tab  PP  44 )  enquiring  whether  the  C.D.T.  was  authorized  to  com¬ 
municate  information  on  its  activities  to  the  representatives  of  the 
three  Governments  on  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  Committee  decided  that  their  respective  representatives  should 
receive  information  and  instructions  direct  from  the  Governments 
and  that  the  Trust  and  the  Trustees  as  such  should  take  no  action  in 
this  regard. 

( b )  Elimination  of  Special  U.K.  Bank  Account  for  C.D.T.  Funds. 

The  Committee  had  before  it  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 

C.D.T. 45  reporting  that  the  Trust  had  agreed  that  a  special  ac¬ 
count  which  had  been  opened  in  the  Bank  of  England  should  be 
discontinued. 

The  Committee  took  note  of  the  decision  of  the  Trust  in  this  matter. 

III.  Declassification  of  Information  Regarding  Atomic  Energy. 

General  Groves  stated  that  a  Committee  under  the  Chairmanship 

of  Doctor  Tolman  46  had  reported  on  the  question  of  releasing  for  pub¬ 
lication  classified  material  relating  to  atomic  energy.  The  Committee 
had  recommended  that  certain  types  of  material  should  be  released 
forthwith.  A  set  of  rules  for  declassification  had  been  prepared  to 
give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Tolman  Committee  and 
copies  had  been  communicated  to  Sir  James  Chadwick  and  to  the 
Canadian  authorities  at  Chalk  River.  In  conformity  with  the  Third 
Provision  of  the  Quebec  Agreement  the  approval  of  the  C.P.C.  was 
required  before  action  could  be  taken  under  these  rules. 

After  discussion,  the  Committee  approved  action  to  give  effect  to 
the  proposed  procedure  on  declassification  of  information,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  U.K.  Government. 

IV.  Allocation  of  M aterial. 

The  Committee  had  before  it  (a)  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  C.D.T. ; 47  (b)  a  memorandum  by  the  British  members  4S  which  had 
been  circulated  but  not  discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Com- 

44  An  te,  p.  1223. 

46  Not  printed. 

46  Richard  C.  Tolman,  scientific  adviser  to  the  Commanding  General,  Man¬ 
hattan  Engineer  District. 

4r  Ante ,  p.  1224. 

48  Ante ,  p.  1225. 
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mittee  with  a  specific  proposal  which  had  since  been  added;  and  (c)  a 
proposal  by  the  U.S.  members.49 

Lord  Halifax  said  that  the  proposal  of  the  British  members  was 
an  endeavour  to  find  an  equitable  and  simple  solution  of  the  problem  of 
allocation  of  material  received  by  the  C.D.T.  since  Y-J  Day.  He  re¬ 
garded  the  proposal  put  forward  by  the  U.S.  members  as  inequitable, 
in  that  it  gave  a  large  allocation  to  the  U.S.  and  none  to  the  LT.K. 
Such  a  proposal  would  be  quite  inacceptable  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  pointed  out  that  in  a  period  when  there  was  intended  to  be 
full  and  effective  cooperation  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  between 
the  three  Governments,  the  British  Government  was  not  only  receiving 
no  material,  but  was  financing  the  acquisition  of  material  by  the  U.S. 
through  the  Trust  up  to  50%  of  the  supplies  received. 

General  Groves  said  that  the  principle  of  the  U.S.  members’ 
proposal  was  allocation  on  the  basis  of  need.  This  principle  had  first 
been  laid  down  in  paragraph  (3)  of  the  Quebec  Agreement.  The  U.Iv., 
unlike  the  U.S.,  had  no  current  needs  for  the  operation  of  plants. 
Acceptance  of  the  proposal  put  forward  by  the  British  members  would 
mean  a  partial  shutdown  of  the  U.S.  plants  which  required  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  long  pipeline. 

General  Groves  asked  that  the  present  flow  of  material  should  be 
continued  pending  a  decision. 

Lord  Halifax  agreed,  providing  that  a  very  early  decision  was 
reached. 

After  further  discussion,  the  Committee  agreed  that  the  present 
flow  of  material  should  be  continued  pending  a  decision  and  appointed 
a  group  consisting  of  Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  Dr.  Bush,  General  Groves, 
Sir  James  Chadwick  and  Mr.  Makins  to  work  out  a  proposal  for  the 
allocation  of  material  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  in  the  Committee. 
If  agreement  was  reached  in  this  group,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
the  matter  to  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee. 

V.  Revision  of  Agreements. 

The  Committee  had  before  it  a  proposal  by  the  British  members 
that  cooperation  between  the  three  Governments  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  discussions  with  the  U.N.  Commission,  should  be  based  on 
conclusions  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  Committee.  A  draft  of  such 
conclusions  had  been  circulated.50 

In  introducing  this  proposal  Lord  Halifax  said  that  it  had  the  effect 
of  basing  cooperation  between  the  Governments  on  the  Quebec  Agree¬ 
ment  and  the  Declaration  of  Trust,  subject  to  such  amendments  as  were 
necessary  to  apply  these  documents  to  the  circumstances  of  the  post- 

49  Supra. 

m  Ante,  p.  1218. 
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war  period.  The  proposal  would  have  substantially  the  same  effect  as 
the  report  submitted  by  the  Sub-Committee  at  the  last  meeting. 

Lord  Halifax  hoped  that  this  proposal  would  meet  the  point  which 
the  Committee  wished  to  reach,  namely,  to  find  a  method  by  which 
the  decision  to  favour  the  continuance  of  cooperation  taken  on  Novem¬ 
ber  16th,  1945  by  the  two  Prime  Ministers  and  the  President  could  be 
implemented. 

The  U.S.  Members  said  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  legal  ad¬ 
visers,  the  U.K.  proposal  did  not  surmount  the  difficulty  presented  by 
Article  102  of  the  Charter,  since  its  effect  was  to  change  the  basis  of 
the  cooperation  established  by  the  Quebec  Agreement. 

Mr.  Pearson  said  that  from  the  legal  point  of  view  the  Canadian 
Government  shared  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  Government  that  the 
proposal  of  the  U.K.  members  constituted  a  new  agreement  to  which 
Article  102  of  the  Charter  would  apply. 

The  U.K.  Members  pointed  out  that  this  left  the  decision  taken  on 
November  16th,  1945  by  the  two  Prime  Ministers  and  the  President 
without  effect.  Cooperation  was  neither  full  nor  effective  at  the  present 
time.  In  particular,  the  U.  K.  was  not  receiving  from  the  U.  S.  infor¬ 
mation  it  required  for  the  execution  of  its  atomic  energy  programme. 

The  U.S.  Members  replied  that  they  felt  that  nothing  should  be 
done  which  could  in  any  way  compromise  the  success  of  the  discussions 
within  the  United  Nations. 

The  U.K.  Members  stated  that  the  question  was  to  give  effect  to 
the  decision  taken  on  November  16th,  1945,  which  in  Mr.  Attlee’s  mind 
almost  certainly  involved  mutual  assistance  among  the  three  countries 
in  the  development  of  their  atomic  energy  programmes.  Some  months 
had  elapsed  since  this  decision  was  taken  and  the  matter  had  now 
become  pressing.  It  was  desirable  either  that  some  arrangement  could 
be  come  to  or  that  instructions  should  be  issued  to  enable  the  informa¬ 
tion  required  for  the  British  programme  to  be  made  available. 

After  further  discussion  The  Chairman  said  that  he  did  not  feel 
that  the  Committee  could  carry  the  matter  further  than  it  had  done, 
and  suggested  that  it  was  now  necessary  to  refer  to  the  signatories  of 
the  original  decision  and  ask  them  to  communicate  with  each  other 
as  to  the  effect  which  should  be  given  to  it.  He  himself  would  immedi¬ 
ately  refer  the  matter  to  the  President. 

Lord  Halifax  agreed  that  the  matter  could  not  be  carried  further 
at  the  present  meeting  and  said  that  he  would  report  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  He  added  that  the  course  of  the  discussion  had  left  him  with 
a  very  uneasy  feeling.  Owing  to  various  considerations  on  different 
planes,  and  political  difficulties  of  one  sort  or  another,  there  appeared 
to  be  a  great  danger  that  while  we  were  trying  to  work  out  full  United 
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Nations  collaboration,  which  might  or  might  not  succeed  and  might 
in  any  case  take  a  long  time,  we  were  likely  to  impair  the  background 
of  collaboration  which  had  been  drawn  up  between  us  around  atomic 
energy.  He  thought  that  his  report  of  this  meeting  would  be  found 
gravely  disturbing  in  London. 

Mr.  Pearson  said  that  he  would  refer  the  question  to  Mr.  Mackenzie 
King. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

L.  R.  Groves 
Major  General  U.S.A. 

Joint  Secretaries  Roger  Makins 

G.  C.  Bateman 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files  :  Telegram 

The  British  Prime  Minister  ( Attlee )  to  President  Truman  51 

top  secret  London,  16  April  1946 — 10 : 00  p.  m. 

[Received  16  April  —9  :  50  p.  m.] 

29.  Lord  Halifax  has  reported  to  me  what  happened  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  atomic  energy  Combined  Policy  Committee  of  15th  April 
and  Mr.  Byrnes  has  no  doubt  made  a  report  to  you. 

I  am  gravely  disturbed  at  the  turn  which  the  Combined  Policy 
Committee’s  discussions  have  taken  over  the  implementation  of  the 
second  and  third  paragraphs  of  the  short  document  which  you,  Mr. 
MacKenzie  King  and  I  signed  on  16th  November  last.  I  feel  that  un¬ 
less  you  and  we  and  the  Canadian  Government  can  reach  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  working  basis  of  cooperation  at  least  to  cover  the  period  until 
we  see  the  outcome  of  the  discussions  in  the  United  Nations  Commis¬ 
sion  on  atomic  energy,  we  in  this  country  shall  be  placed  in  a  position 
which,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  is  inconsistent  with  the  document. 
As  you  know,  the  document  stated  that  it  was  our  desire  that  there 
should  be  “full  and  effective  cooperation  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy 
between  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada”;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  cannot  mean  less  than  full  interchange  of 
information  and  a  fair  division  of  the  material.  Moreover,  the  inter¬ 
change  of  information  was  implicit  in  the  Washington  declaration, 
paragraph  4  of  which  recognized  as  a  matter  of  principle  that  our 
three  countries  possessed  the  knowledge  required  for  the  use  of  atomic 
energy,  and  paragraph  6  of  which  stated  our  willingness,  subject  to 
suitable  safeguards,  to  share  with  other  states  information  about  the 
practical  industrial  applications.  The  declaration  contained  nothing 
about  the  sharing  of  information  among  ourselves  and  the  clear  indi- 

61  Transmitted  via  United  States  military  channels.  Submitted  to  the  President 
at  8 : 15  a.  m.,  April  17. 
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cation  is  that  this  was  already  provided  for.  The  wartime  arrange¬ 
ments  under  which  the  major  share  of  the  development  work  and  the 
construction  and  operation  of  full  scale  plants  were  carried  out.  in  the 
United  States  have  naturally  meant  that  technological  and  engineer¬ 
ing  information  has  accumulated  in  your  hands,  and  if  there  is  to  be 
full  and  effective  cooperation  between  us  it  seems  essential  that  this 
information  should  be  shared.  I  would  therefore  urge  most  strongly 
that  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  should  make  a  further  attempt 
to  work  out  a  satisfactory  basis  of  cooperation.  In  the  last  resort  a 
solution  might  be  that  the  heads  of  the  three  governments  should 
each  issue  instructions  for  the  interchange  of  information,  including, 
in  particular,  the  technical  information  which  each  of  us  requires  for 
the  implementation  of  immediate  programmes. 
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The  Secretary  of  War  (Patterson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State  52 

top  secret  Washington,  April  IT,  1946. 

Dear  Jim:  I  am  enclosing  a  narrative,  with  annexed  papers,  show¬ 
ing  discussions  and  transactions  that  I  had  with  the  British  last 
November  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy.  The  narrative  was  prepared 
by  Captain  Arneson  who  participated  actively  in  all  discussions  and 
transactions.53 

You  will  note  that  the  so-called  “Memorandum  of  Intention”  was 
prepared  by  the  same  people  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  short  note 
of  November  16,  which  speaks  of  “full  and  effective  cooperation”.54 
The  “Memorandum  of  Intention”  (Tab  F),  which  was  signed  by  Sir 
John  Anderson  and  General  Groves  and  was  intended  as  a  recom¬ 
mended  guide  for  the  preparation  of  a  new  agreement,  states  as 
follows : 

“5.  There  shall  be  full  and  effective  cooperation  in  the  field  of  basic 
scientific  research  among  the  three  countries.  In  the  field  of  develop¬ 
ment,  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  plants  such  cooperation, 
recognized  as  desirable  in  principle,  shall  be  regulated  by  such  ad  hoc 

52  The  source  text  is  date-stamped  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary,  April  19 ; 
it  bears  no  indication  of  having  been  examined  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

“3  For  text  of  the  Arneson  memorandum,  see  Foreiyn  Relations,  1945,  vol.  ii. 
p.  63. 

54  The  document  referred  to  here  as  the  “Memorandum  of  Intention”  is  that 
signed  by  General  Groves  and  Sir  John  Anderson  on  November  16.  1945;  for 
text,  see  ibid.,  p.  75.  The  document  referred  to  here  as  “the  short  note”  is  that 
signed  by  President  Truman,  Prime  Minister  Attlee,  and  Prime  Minister 
Mackenzie  King ;  for  text,  see  telegram  3400,  April  20,  to  London,  p.  1235. 
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arrangements  as  may  be  approved  from  time  to  time  by  the  Combined 
Policy  Committee  as  mutually  advantageous". 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  that  quite  apart  from  the  course  of  action 
looking  to  Fnited  Nations  control  of  atomic  energy,  our  British 
friends  could  not  have  had  the  impression  that  “full  and  effective 
cooperation"  included  imparting  industrial  information  and  “know¬ 
how'’  to  them. 

Sincerely  yours,  Robert  P.  Patterson 


855.646/4-1S46  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Belgium.  (Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  Brussels,  April  18,  1916 — 2  p.  m. 

[Received  11:17  p.  m.] 

■481.  See  Embassy's  telegram  465,  April  16,  6  p.  m.55  Replying  to  my 
question  Foreign  Minister56  yesterday  expressed  increasing  anxiety 
concerning  possible  cross  questioning  on  subject  of  disposition  of 
uranium  resources  of  the  Belgian  Congo.  He  stated  that  Lalmand, 
Communist  Minister  of  Food  had,  at  a  recent  Cabinet  meeting,  ques¬ 
tioned  the  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  on  the  subject  of  uranium. 
M.  Ileveze  had  replied  evasively,  as  had  Spaak,  but  temporizing  could 
not  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  The  Minister  assured  me,  however,  that 
he  would  take  no  steps  prior  to  consultation  with  British  Ambassador 
and  myself. 

I  think  [we]  should  recognize  that  sources  of  uranium  ores  are 
naturally  of  world-wide  interest,  including  much  guessing  on  the  part 
of  the  press.  Also  that  any  nation  which  possesses  such  deposits  will 
be  the  object  of  envy  by  others.  This  may  result  in  the  popular  mind 
placing  an  enhanced  or  fictitious  value  upon  such  resources.  From  the 
above  it  follows  that  the  force  of  public  opinion  may  demand  answers 
to  questions  as  to  how  their  government  proposes  to  handle  such  assets. 
In  addition  there  will  always  exist  the  likelihood  that  other  nations 
may  inspire  such  inquiries  designed  either  to  gain  information  or  to 
cause  embarrassment. 

As  local  newspapers  are  devoting  more  space  to  the  Congo  and  its 
potentialities,  and  as  questioning  within  the  Cabinet  has  begun,  it 
seems  to  me  we  should  in  consultation  with  British  formulate  our  line 
of  action.  I  feel  that  at  some  point  it  will  be  best  policy  to  be  honest 
and  with  concurrence  of  both  Belgians  and  British  to  announce  frankly 

65  Not  printed. 

66  Paul-Henri  Spaak. 
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what  has  been  agreed  to  and  why.57  It  may  be  preferable  to  have 
Belgians  take  initiative  in  any  such  announcement. 

My  main  point  is  that  the  disclosure  of  our  agreement  may  be  forced 
by  events  and  I  suggest  we  should  have  a  definite  plan  to  forestall 
criticism.  Perhaps  the  Acheson  report  on  atomic  energy,58  which  is 
not  yet  available  to  me,  may  contain  features  providing  us  an  easy  and 
frank  solution.  In  any  case  I  recommend  the  problem  be  studied  to 
determine  {a)  what  degree  of  secrecy  is  still  required  and  (b)  the 
question  of  timing  if  any  announcement  is  to  be  made  and  by  whom. 

Kirk 


811.2423/4-1846 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  [Washington,]  April  18, 1946. 

Lord  Halifax  called  at  his  request  to  see  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  opened  the  conversation  regarding  the  request  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  have  information  and  technical  assistance  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  construction  of  an  atomic  energy  plant  in  Great  Britain 
made  available  to  them.  The  Secretary  and  Lord  Halifax  discussed  the 
sequence  of  events  of  the  meeting  of  the  three  heads  of  Government 
in  Washington  last  November  when  the  Declaration  on  atomic  energy 
was  made.59  The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  the  memorandum  of  inten¬ 
tion  did  not  provide  for  making  available  to  the  UK  such  information 
and  assistance.60  He  said  such  action  would  weaken  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  the  United  Nations  and  that 
public  sentiment  in  this  country  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  such  a 
move.  He  said  he  had  discussed  the  matter  with  the  President.  Neither 
he  nor  the  President  were  aware  of  the  memorandum  signed  by  Sir 
John  Anderson  and  General  Groves  a  few  hours  after  the  two  Prime 
Ministers  and  the  President  had  signed  a  memorandum,  but  that  memo¬ 
randum  proves,  and  so  states  specifically,  that  cooperation  shall  be 


67  For  text  of  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  Regarding  Control  of  Uranium 
between  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium,  September  26, 1944, 
see  Foreign  Relations,  1944,  vol.  n,  p.  1029. 

58  See  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  March  17,  p.  761,  and  footnote  90  thereto. 

69  For  text  of  the  Agreed  Declaration  by  President  Truman,  Prime  Minister 
Attlee  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Prime  Minister  King  of  Canada,  signed  at 
Washington,  November  15,  1945,  see  Department  of  State  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  (TIAS)  No.  1504,  or  60  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1479. 

eo  The  “memorandum  0f  intention”  referred  to  by  Mr.  Byrnes  is  the  document 
signed  by  the  President  and  the  two  Prime  Ministers  on  November  16,  1945;  for 
text,  see  telegram  3400,  April  20,  to  London,  infra. 
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in  the  field  of  basic  scientific  research.61  The  development,  design,  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  plants  is  considered  separately  and  arrange¬ 
ments  toward  this  end  must  be  approved  by  the  Combined  Policy 
Committee.  The  construction  of  a  plant  in  this  country  would  bring 
bitter  criticism  and  Congressional  approval  could  probably  not  be 
obtained.  It  will  be  a  little  more  difficult  to  get  approval  for  a  plant 
in  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Halifax  said  that  he  understood  the  Secretary’s  thoughts  on 
the  subject  and  suggested  that  a  message  to  Attlee  from  the  President 
along  these  lines  be  sent.  He  also  suggested  that  if,  while  in  Paris,  the 
Secretary  could  find  time  to  go  to  London  to  talk  with  Attlee  about 
this  it  would  be  helpful.  The  Secretary  said  he  might  be  able  to  do 
this. 


841.646/4—2046  :  Telegram 

President  Truman  to  the  British  Prime  Minister  ( Attlee )  62 

TOP  SECRET  TJS  URGENT  WASHINGTON,  April  20,  1946 - 4  p.  m. 

3400.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  informed  me  of  the  discussion  in 
the  Combined  Policy  Committee  with  reference  to  the  request  of  the 
representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  they  be  furnished  with 
full  information  as  to  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  atomic 
energy  plants  in  this  country  in  order  that  they  may  proceed  to  con¬ 
struct  a  plant  somewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Secretary  advises  me  that  the  request  is  based  upon  the  con¬ 
struction  placed  upon  the  memorandum  dated  November  16,  1945, 
signed  by  Harry  S.  Truman,  C.  Ii.  Attlee  and  Mackenzie  King.  That 
memorandum  reads  as  follows : 

“1.  We  desire  that  there  should  be  full  and  effective  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  atomic  energy  between  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada. 

“2.  We  agree  that  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  and  the  Com¬ 
bined  Development  Trust  should  be  continued  in  a  suitable  form. 

“3.  We  request  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  to  consider  and 
recommend  to  us  appropriate  arrangements  for  this  purpose.” 

I  would  regret  it  very  much  if  there  should  be  any  misunderstanding 
by  us  as  to  this  memorandum. 

I  think  it  is  agreed  by  all  of  us  that  during  the  war  under  the 
Quebec  Agreement  the  United  States  was  not  obligated  to  furnish 

61  For  text  of  the  Groves-Anderson  memorandum,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945, 
vol.  n,  p.  75. 

62  Drafted  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

310-101 — 72 - 79 
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to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  post-war  period  the  designs  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  construction  and  operation  of  plants  necessary  to  the  building 
of  a  plant.  Therefore,  the  question  is  whether  this  situation  was 
changed  and  such  an  obligation  assumed  by  the  United  States  under 
the  language  of  the  memorandum  above  quoted. 

The  language  “full  and  effective  cooperation”  is  very  general.  We 
must  consider  what  was  the  intention  of  those  who  signed  the  memo¬ 
randum.  I  must  say  that  no  one  at  any  time  informed  me  that"  the 
memorandum  was  proposed  with  the  intention  of  having  the  United 
States  obligate  itself  to  furnish  the  engineering  and  operation  assist¬ 
ance  necessary  for  the  construction  of  another  atomic  energy  plant. 
Had  that  been  done  I  would  not  have  signed  the  memorandum. 

That  such  a  change  in  our  obligation  was  not  intended  at  the  time 
is  indicated  by  the  working  paper  prepared  by  Sir  John  Anderson 
and  General  Groves,  a  few  hours  after  the  signing  of  a  memorandum 
by  you  and  me.  I  admit  that  I  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
paper,  but  it  shows  conclusively  that  even  in  the  minds  of  those 
gentlemen  who  prepared  the  agreement  we  signed,  the  words  “full 
and  effective  cooperation”  applied  only  to  the  field  of  basic  scientific 
information  and  were  not  intended  to  require  the  giving  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  construction  and  operation  of  plants  whenever  it  was 
requested. 

Paragraph  5  of  that  memorandum  of  intention  reads  as  follows: 

“There  shall  be  full  and  effective  cooperation  in  the  field  of  basic 
scientific  research  among  the  three  countries.  In  the  field  of  develop¬ 
ment,  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  plants  such  cooperation, 
recognized  as  desirable  in  principle,  shall  be  regulated  by  such  ad  hoc 
arrangements  as  may  be  approved  from  time  to  time  by  the  Combined 
Policy  Committee  as  mutually  advantageous.” 

As  to  our  entering  at  this  time  into  an  arrangement  to  assist  the 
United  Kingdom  in  building  an  atomic  energy  plant,  I  think  it  would 
be  exceedingly  unwise  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
well  as  the  United  States. 

On  November  15,  the  day  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  memorandum 
first  above  referred  to,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  issued  jointly  a  declaration  of  our  intention  to  request  the 
United  Nations  to  establish  a  commission  to  control  the  production  of 
atomic  energy  so  as  to  prevent  its  use  for  military  purposes.  Our 
action  led  to  the  adoption  later  by  the  General  Assembly  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  creating  a  commission  for  that  purpose.  I  would  not  want  to  have 
it  said  that  on  the  morning  following  the  issuance  of  our  declaration 
to  bring  about  international  control  we  entered  into  a  new  agreement, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  have  the  United  States  furnish  the  in- 
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formation  as  to  construction  and  operation  of  plants  which  would 
enable  the  United  Kingdom  to  construct  another  atomic  energy  plant. 
No  such  purpose  was  suggested  by  you  or  thought  of  by  me. 

We  were  inspired  to  issue  our  declaration  by  the  demands  of  people 
the  world  over  that  there  should  be  some  international  control  of 
atomic  energy.  Ever  since,  we  have  been  working  toward  that  goal. 

In  view  of  our  advocacy  of  international  control,  public  sentiment  in 
the  United  States  would  not  permit  us  to  construct  another  plant  until 
the  United  Nations  Commission  has  had  an  opportunity  to  report  upon 
the  subject.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  more  critical  if  at  this  time  we 
entered  into  a  new  arrangement  to  assist  the  United  Kingdom  in  de¬ 
signing,  constructing  and  operating  a  plant. 

I  have  written  you  frankly  because  I  am  sure  that  it  is  what  you 
would  have  me  do. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  Commanding  General ,  Manhattan  Engineer 
District  (Groves),  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

top  secret  Washington,  29  April  1916. 

In  view  of  Ambassador  Kirk’s  recent  cables 63  concerning  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  timely  disclosure  of  our  arrangements  with  the  Belgium 
Government,  I  discussed  the  matter  fully  with  Mr.  Edgar  Sengier, 
President  of  African  Metals  Corporation  and  Director  of  Union 
Miniere  du  Haut  Katanga. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Sengier  participated  in  the  arrangements  which 
have  been  made  between  the  Belgium  Government  and  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  Governments.  In  large  measure,  he  has 
been  an  influencing  factor  with  respect  to  the  policy  followed  by  Mr. 
Spaak  and  other  Belgian  officials.  For  this  reason,  great  weight  should 
be  placed  on  his  recommendations.  He  feels  that  full  disclosure  at  this 
time  would  be  a  mistake  since  such  action  would  probably  be  followed 
by  a  movement  to  abrogate  existing  agreements  both  political  and 
commercial.  He  further  believes  that  any  friction  or  conflict  over 
such  matters  at  this  time  will  jeopardize  our  proposed  action  within 
the  United  Nations  Organization.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  Mr. 
Sengier  is  convinced  that  Mr.  Spaak  will  not  wish  to  make  any  state¬ 
ment  which  will  “muddy  the  waters”  during  the  critical  period  of  the 
next  few  months.  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  Mr.  Sengier.  I  suggest 


63  See  telegram  481,  April  18,  from  Brussels,  p.  1233. 
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that  a  statement  of  the  general  tenor  of  that  given  below  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Ambassador  Kirk  for  discussion  with  Mr.  Spaak. 

The  United  States  Government  like  that  of  Belgium  is  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  success  of  the  United  Nations  Organization.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  atomic  energy  is  being  seriously  considered  at  present  by  the 
American,  British  and  Canadian  Governments.  The  proposals  which 
will  be  submitted  for  consideration  by  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  existing  circum¬ 
stances.  Belgium  should  not  take  at  the  present  time  an  attitude  which 
might  upset  the  proposed  plan  for  an  Atomic  Development  Authority 
under  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Organization 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch,  is  presently  study¬ 
ing  this  matter  for  the  United  States  Government.  The  Congress  is 
taking  steps  to  enact  domestic  legislation  consistent  with  international 
cooperation  in  this  field.  The  cooperation  of  the  Belgium  Government 
is  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  these  objectives.  Mr.  Sengier  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  matter  and  will  be  in  Brussels  on  or  about  12  May 
1946. 

L.  R.  Groves 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  Commanding  General ,  Manhattan  Engineer 
District  (Groves),  to  the  Under  Seer etai^y  of  State  ( Acheson )  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development 
(Bush) 

top  secret  Washington,  April  29, 1946. 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  arrangements  we  made  after  the  last 
C.P.C.  meeting,64  I  have  met  three  times  with  Mr.  Makins  and  Sir 
James  Chadwick  to  work  out  a  tentative  proposal  for  the  allocation 
of  raw  materials.  Sir  James  Chadwick  has  submitted  a  statement 
(Inclosure  No.  1)  summarizing  the  proposed  United  Kingdom  atomic 
energy  program  and  his  estimate  of  the  raw  material  requirements 
therefor.  I  have  prepared  a  similar  statement  (Inclosure  No.  2)  indi¬ 
cating  the  United  States  program  and  requirements.  We  have  agreed 
upon  an  estimate  of  the  minimum  amount  of  raw  materials  to  be 
received  from  the  Belgian  Congo  (Inclosure  No.  3). 65 

2.  Mr.  Makins  proposed  initially,  and  argued  most  vehemently,  that 
all  materials  received  since  VJ-Day  should  be  allocated  on  a  50-50 


04  Reference  is  to  the  April  15  meeting  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee. 
*5  The  enclosures  are  not  printed. 
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basis.  I  refused  completely  to  consider  such  a  proposal  for  the  following 
reasons : 

a.  Such  an  allocation  would  require  us  to  decrease  the  present  scale 
of  the  operation  of  our  plants. 

b.  Such  a  plan  completely  disregards  the  principle  of  need ;  it  would 
permit  the  British  to  build  up  stockpiles  of  material  for  which  they 
have  no  immediate  requirement,  but  which  would  be  available  at  some 
future  date  to  supply  plants  which  will  be  built  with  the  advantage 
of  all  of  our  costly  scientific  and  technological  developments  as  well 
as  directly  or  indirectly  with  our  money. 

c.  Such  a  plan  neglects  the  fact  that  the  contributions  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Program  have  not  been  on  a  50-50  basis.  The  contributions  of 
the  British  have  been  very  small  indeed. 

d.  Since  any  future  war  would  involve  a  United  States-United 
Kingdom  joint  military  effort,  we  would  again  carry  the  major  war 
burden.  We  should  take  advantage  of  our  present  production  capacity 
to  build  up  a  strategic  reserve  of  atomic  weapons. 

e.  The  supply  of  material  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  building  of 
additional  plants  by  a  nation  destined  to  be  a  partner  of  ours  in  any 
major  military  operation. 

/.  The  real  purpose,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  build  up  a  stock  of  materials 
to  take  advantage  of  potential  commercial  uses. 

Mr.  Makins  then  proposed  a  compromise  plan  which  would  permit  the 
British  to  build  up  stocks  which  they  claim  they  would  require  in  1946 
if  they  started  their  program,  and  which  would  permit  us  to  operate 
the  Manhattan  District  plants  approximately  in  accordance  with  our 
established  program,  but  would  not  permit  us  to  lay  up  stock.  This 
plan  is  summarized  below : 

To  Be  Available  to  the  United  States: 

All  C.D.T.  materials  received  as  of  31 
March  1946,  by  allocation  of  the  C.P.C. 

%-share  of  estimated  deliveries  of  C.D.T. 
materials  from  1  April  to  31  December 
1946,  by  allocation  of  the  C.P.C. 

Materials  captured  in  Europe  by  American 
troops,  which,  in  accordance  with  estab¬ 
lished  governmental  policy,  are  already 
the  property  of  the  United  States 
By  purchase  from  Canada,  the  current  pro¬ 
duction  rate  of  approximately 
To  Be  Available  to  the  United  Kingdom: 

%-share  of  estimated  deliveries  of  C.D.T. 
materials  from  1  April  to  31  December 
1946 

As  a  part  of  the  plan,  we  would  deliver  to  the  British  50  tons  of 
Mallinckrodt  oxide  and  15  tons  of  uranium  metal,  which  represents 
in  all  approximately  100  tons  of  contained  U308.  The  refining  costs 


1134  short  tons  of 
contained  U3Os 
1350  short  tons 


525  short  tons 


30  short  tons 
per  month 

1350  short  tons 
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were  not  mentioned,  but  would,  in  accordance  with  previous  practice, 
be  reimbursed  to  us  by  the  British. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  this  plan,  the  United  States  would  receive  a  total 
of  2752  tons  for  1946.  Subtracting  from  this  total  the  100  tons  referred 
to  above  (50  tons  of  Mallinckrodt  oxide  and  15  tons  of  uranium  metal) 
would  leave  us  a  total  of  2652  tons  for  1946  as  against  our  stated 
requirement  of  3060  tons. 

4.  This  plan  is  not  fair  to  the  United  States  because  it  is  contrary 
to  the  principle  of  “need”.  That  principle,  furthermore,  should  forbid 
the  building  of  atomic  energy  plants  by  the  British  when  raw  materials 
are  admittedly  in  short  supply. 

L.  R.  Groves 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  Commanding  General ,  Manhattan  Engineer  Dis¬ 
trict  {Groves),  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

top  secret  Washington,  April  29, 1946. 

1.  In  accordance  with  my  promise  of  this  morning,  I  have  prepared 
this  paper  which  you  should  read  along  with  my  earlier  memorandum 
of  today  66  before  you  hold  your  discussion  with  Lord  Halifax. 

2.  In  view  of  the  limited  supply  of  raw  materials  from  proven  ore 
sources,  the  British  are  anxious  to  build  up  stockpiles  to  meet  a 
three-year  requirement  for  their  proposed  plutonium  piles  and  ura¬ 
nium-separation  plants.  They  estimate  this  requirement  to  be  5400 
tons  of  contained  U3Os.  Our  present  requirements,  to  maintain  present 
operating  scales  and  to  provide  for  such  contingencies  as  process  im¬ 
provement  and  additional  research,  are  3060  tons  for  1946  and  230 
tons  per  month  thereafter.  Since  the  present  estimate  of  proven  high 
grade  reserves  in  the  Belgian  Congo  is  approximately  7700  tons,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  British  program  cannot  be  carried  out  without 
effecting  a  shut-down  of  our  own  plants  in  about  two  years. 

3.  From  the  point  of  view  of  joint  American-British  security,  it 
would  appear  to  be  inadvisable  to  curtail  our  capacity  for  producing 
atomic  bombs  in  order  to  permit  the  building  up  of  stockpiles  of 
uranium  ore  in  England.  Moreover,  it  would  be  economically  wasteful 
not  to  take  advantage  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  costly,  com¬ 
plex,  and  highly  integrated  investment  which  the  Manhattan  District 
represents.  It  would  be  even  more  wasteful  to  attempt  to  duplicate 
our  plants  in  England  when,  admittedly,  there  are  not  sufficient  fore- 
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seeable  reserves  of  high  grade  raw  material  to  satisfy  even  our  own 
requirements  for  -the  next  three  or  four  years. 

4.  Another  question  which  arises  is  the  military  advisability  of 
constructing  large-scale  plants  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  that,  in  the  event  of  any  future  war,  such  plants  most 
certainly  would  be  neutralized,  if  not  completely  destroyed,  during 
the  first  few  days  of  hostilities  because  of  their  strategically  poor 
location.  It  would  appear  to  be  much  more  advisable,  if  the  British 
are  to  build  any  such  plants,  that  they  be  located  in  such  a  place  as 
not  to  render  them  susceptible  of  immediate  destruction  by  the  enemy. 
Canada,  for  instance,  appears  to  be  a  more  desirable  location  from  the 
standpoint  of  military  security. 

5.  Since  the  Congo  is  at  the  present  time  the  only  commercially- 
exploitable  source  of  uranium  ore,  the  desire  of  the  British  to  share 
the  output  on  a  50-50  basis  is  not  in  consonance  with  the  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  program  as  a  whole.  That  the  United  States  made  by  far  the 
major  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  program  is  not  disputable. 
In  spite  of  all  the  discussions  about  the  commercial  application  of 
atomic  energy,  its  overwhelming  importance  for  many  years  to  come 
will  be  its  use  as  a  military  weapon.  The  United  States,  therefore,  is 
still  continuing  to  produce  atomic  bombs  which,  if  they  are  ever  to  be 
used,  would  be  used  against  a  common  enemy.  Commercial  applica¬ 
tion  of  atomic  energy  can  come  only  when  international  control  has 
been  definitely  assured.  Our  present  predominance  in  the  military 
atomic  energy  field  will  undoubtedly'  help  to  bring  about  such  inter¬ 
national  control.  Such  stockpiles  as  the  British  intend  to  build  up 
may  well  be  utilized  for  commercial  application  at  that  time.  A  deci¬ 
sion  to  divide  the  raw  materials  on  a  50-50  basis  would,  in  effect,  be 
penalizing  the  United  States  for  using  its  raw  material  to  insure  peace, 
while  permitting  the  British  to  stockpile  their  raw  material  for  future 
peaceful  uses. 

6.  Turning  over  to  the  British  of  stockpiles  of  raw  material,  as 
well  as  information  on  our  scientific  and  technological  developments 
of  the  past  four  years,  will  materially  alter  the  atomic  energy  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  exists  today.  As  long  as  we  have  expectations  or  hopes  that 
the  United  Nations  Organization  will  attempt  to  achieve  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  control  of  atomic  energy,  it  seems  a  mistake  to 
weaken  the  hands  of  the  United  States  in  securing  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  any  other  nation 
including  Great  Britain,  as  to  do  so  will  make  our  task  of  achieving 
a  satisfactory  solution  much  more  difficult. 


L.  R.  Groves 
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Memorandum  for  the  Files ,  by  Mr.  John  M.  Hancock  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 67 

[Washington,]  May  1, 1946. 

[Here  follow  comments  on  Mr.  Hancock’s  conference  with  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  on  April  30;  this  portion  of  the  memo¬ 
randum  is  printed  on  page  780.] 

Gen.  Groves  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Baruch  on  Sunday,68  regarding  a 
new  British  request  that  they  be  given  one-half  of  all  the  material 
now  being  acquired  from  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Canada  so  that  when 
they  do  complete  their  plant,  they  will  have  a  stockpile.  The  present 
ore  in  sight  now  in  the  Congo  is  about  7,500  tons  which,  in  view  of 
our  present  plant  capacity,  would  last  about  three  years.  The  British 
have  been  paying  one-half  of  the  cost.  They  see  this  mine  running 
out,  and  they  are  making  a  strong  plea  to  get  one-half  of  this  ore 
as  it  is  coming  in. 

You  will  recall  that  there  had  been  a  previous  British  request  that 
we  give  them  the  technical  know-how  and  that  we  supply  scientists  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  an  atomic  energy  plant  in  Britain. 
The  military  had  opposed  it  and  for  the  moment  the  Policy  Board  69 
has  opposed  it.  Byrnes  was  to  see  the  President  the  day  after  he  saw 
our  group. 

The  Quebec  agreement  would  provide  that  we  would  not  use  the 
atomic  bomb  against  each  other,  that  we  would  not  use  it  against  a 
third  party  without  the  others  consenting,  that  we  would  not  commu¬ 
nicate  it  to  others.  The  agreement  wasn’t  in  the  terms  previously  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Byrnes.  It  would  not  give  the  President  control  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  except  that  his  control  was  assumed  to  be  a  reasonable 
one  and  was  to  relate  to  our  having  the  advantage  in  the  commercial 
element  which  would  flow  from  the  great  expenditure  we  have  made  in 
time  and  effort  in  the  war.  Unhappily,  nobody  knows  whether  our 
Government  is  going  to  stand  on  the  fact  that  Truman  did  not.  know 
of  the  Quebec  agreement  when  he  made  his  new  agreement  describing 
in  such  general  terms  as  full  and  effective  cooperation.  The  result,  of 
course,  is  that  the  door  is  wide  open  for  the  British. 

As  to  the  second  point  as  to  sharing  the  ore  from  the  Congo  and 
Canada  received  after  VJ  Day,  the  Joint  Policy  Board  ruled  that  the 
British  had  gone  along  quietly  with  the  situation  since  the  end  of  the 

67  This  memorandum  consists  of  notes  on  Mr.  Hancock’s  meetings  with  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  Secretary  of  War  Patterson,  General  Groves,  and 
Senator  McMahon  on  April  30  and  May  1.  A  portion  of  this  document  dealing 
with  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy  is  printed  on  p.  780. 

68  April  28. 

69  The  body  under  reference  is  presumably  the  Combined  Policy  Committee. 
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war  and,  as  I  recall,  they  signed  their  demand  on  April  16  of  this 
year,  with  the  result  that  the  Policy  Board  has  said  that  they  have 
waived  all  rights  on  any  material  prior  to  the  time  of  their  asserting 
their  claims.  The  Joint  Policy  Board  has  left  the  matter  with  Groves 
to  work  it  out  in  some  way  with  the  British. 

Groves  showed  me  his  whole  arguments  against  the  case  and  I  think 
he  will  try  to  make  some  sort  of  a  deal,  but  I  also  think  the  cards  are 
stacked  against  him  because  Bob  Patterson  and  Acheson  both  feel  the 
British  have  a  just  claim.  There  are  some  grounds  for  argument,  but 
I  think  both  men  are  in  the  mood  to  rule  Groves  out  because  they  feel 
the  British  have  a  good  case. 

Let  me  interrupt  here  to  state  what  Patterson  told  me  this  morning. 
The  British  are  asking  for  all  of  the  secret  information.  Patterson 
has  said  they  want  to  send  100  men  over  here,  maybe  have  us  send  100 
men  over  there  to  help  them  build  the  plant.  Patterson  says  there  is 
no  trace  of  an  obligation  to  do  any  such  thing,  and  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  he  is  not  going  to  do  it.  To  my  mind  that  is  going  to  oper¬ 
ate  to  slow  up  the  British  request  for  the  material,  and  certainly  they 
are  not  going  to  be  in  a  position  which  will  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  interfere  with  our  action  in  the  United  Nations  Conference  or  to 
handicap  us. 

I  think  this  now  covers  the  essential  facts  with  regard  to  the 
agreements  with  the  British. 

[Here  follow  additional  comments  on  meetings  with  Messrs.  Ache- 
son,  Patterson,  and  Groves,  and  Senator  McMahon;  subjects  treated 
include  international  control,  domestic  legislation,  and  negotiations 
with  the  United  Kingdom.] 


855.646/4-1846 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  Belgium  (Kirk) 

top  secret  Washington,  May  2, 1946 — 2  p.  m. 

458.  Reference  your  telegram  481  April  18  British  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  this  same  problem  in  London  and  here  and  we  have  discussed 
it  with  them.  I  share  your  apprehensions  that  disclosure  of  our  agree¬ 
ment  may  be  forced  by  events  and  that  so  far  as  possible  we  should 
have  a  definite  plan  to  forestall  criticism.  However,  pending  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  basic  questions  of  policy  especially  as  affecting  United  Na¬ 
tions  action  on  atomic  energy,  it  is  our  hope  that  Spaak  will  not  be 
forced  to  make  disclosures.  If  at  any  time  he  feels  that  he  cannot 
further  postpone  some  kind  of  public  statement  we  hope  that  he  can 
give  you  and  your  British  colleague  sufficient  notice  so  that  we  and 
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British  can  have  time  to  consult  with  Spaak  and  determine  whether 
we  need  to  take  any  concurrent  action.70 

Acheson 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson )  to 

President  Truman 

top  secret  [Washington,]  May  6, 1946. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Secretary  spoke  with  you  about  a  meeting 
of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  at  which  there  was  discussion  re¬ 
garding  the  meaning  of  the  memorandum  of  November  16  initialed 
by  you  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 
This  involves  interpretation  of  the  phrase  “full  and  effective  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy'’.  The  attached  letter  from  Mr.  Stone, 
Counselor  of  the  Canadian  Embassy,  is  directed  to  that  point.  Mr. 
Stone  and  the  Canadian  Ambassador  have  told  me  that  Mr.  Attlee 
communicated  with  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  urging  him  to  take  a  strong 
position  on  the  interpretation  of  this  document.  Mr.  King  declined  to 
do  so  and  this  letter  is,  I  believe,  a  method  of  escaping  from  the  pre¬ 
dicament  of  undertaking  any  interpretation  at  all. 

Dean  Acheson 


[Enclosure] 

The  Counselor  of  the  Canadian  Embassy  (Stone)  to  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

Washington,  April  29, 1946. 

Dear  Mr.  Acheson  :  You  will  recall  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Combined  Policy  Committee  it  was  decided  to  ask  for  clarification 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  Agreement  of  November  16th  between  the 
President,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  concerning  “full  and  effective  co-operation  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy”. 

In  the  Ambassador’s  absence  in  Canada,  I  am  instructed  to  say  that 
Mr.  Mackenzie  King’s  understanding  of  the  Agreement  in  this  respect 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  authorities,  both  during  the 

70  In  telegram  530,  May  2,  Mr.  Kirk  reported  that  the  views  expressed  in  the 
present  telegram  had  been  transmitted  orally  to  Mr.  Spaak,  who  had  concurred 
in  the  desirability  of  delaying  a  statement  and  had  agreed  to  inform  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  Ambassadors  in  advance  of  any  action  on  his  part 
(855.646/5-546). 
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war  and  in  the  postwar  period,  have  provided  the  United  States 
authorities  with  full  information  on  all  Canadian  activities  in  this 
field.  In  particular,  the  United  States  authorities  have  had  access  to 
full  information  as  to  developments  at  Chalk  River.  In  fact,  a  United 
States  official  is  stationed  there  permanently  and  is  in  a  position  to 
secure  a  complete  picture  of  the  work  going  forward  in  the  plant. 

Yours  very  sincerely,  Thomas  A.  Stone 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

M emorandum  by  Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush ,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Leslie  R.  Groves  71  to  the  United  States  Members  of  the  Com¬ 
bined  Policy  Committee 

top  secret  Washington,  May  7,  1916. 

Out  of  the  discussions  of  the  Sub-committee,  consisting  of  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  and  Major 
General  Leslie  R.  Groves  on  the  American  side,  and  Mr.  Roger 
Makins  and  Dr.  James  Chadwick  on  the  British  side,  appointed  by 
the  Combined  Policy  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  allo¬ 
cation  of  raw  materials,  has  come  a  general  understanding  of  what 
will  be  a  satisfactory  plan  to  the  British.  This  plan  contemplates  that 
all  raw  materials  received  by  the  United  States  as  of  March  31.  1946, 
will  be  regarded  as  allocated  to  the  United  States,  but  that,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  current  year,  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  shall 
allocate  1350  tons  to  the  British  and  1350  tons  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  estimated  that  such  allocation  would  dispose  of  all  materials 
becoming  available  to  the  Combined  Development  Trust  from  April  1 
to  December  31,  1946.  The  United  States  will  make  available  50  tons 
of  Mallinckrodt  oxide  and  15  tons  of  uranium  metal  which  repre¬ 
sents  in  all  approximately  100  tons  of  contained  U3Og.  The  refining 
costs  of  this  latter  material  will  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  by 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  American  members  propose  and  believe  that  the  British  will 
accept  the  qualification  that  the  supplies  to  be  allocated  to  either 
nation  during  the  remainder  of  1946  will  not  exceed  1350  tons  of 
contained  U3Os.  They  also  propose  to  include  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  “allocation  will  be  made  without  prejudice  to  estab¬ 
lishing  a  different  basis  for  subsequent  years”.  It  is  believed  that  the 
British  will  probably  accept  this  proposal  also. 

71  The  Under  Secretary  of  State;  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Development;  and  the  Commanding  General,  Manhattan  Engineer  District, 
respectively. 
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In  our  opinion,  the  British  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  allocation 
■materially  less  than  the  proposed  compromise,  and  a  failure  to  reach 
agreement  on  this  basis  will  threaten  the  future  of  the  Combined 
Development  Trust  and  of  our  mutually-advantageous  collaboration 
with  them  in  the  field  of  raw  materials.  In  view  of  this,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  making  an  allocation,  we  believe  that  an  allocation  on  the 
basis  of  the  proposed  compromise  is  the  best  obtainable. 

The  undersigned  believe  it  is  desirable  that  discussions  with  the 
British  be  continued  with  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  advisability 
of  erecting  atomic  energy  plants  in  England.  It  is  not  known,  of 
course,  whether  any  such  plants  will  be  built  in  the  near  future.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  by  General  Groves  that,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  joint  American-British  security,  it  is  inadvisable  to  spread  the 
existing  short  supply  of  uranium  ores  unnecessarily.  In  the  event  of 
any  future  war,  such  plants  in  England  most  certainly  would  be 
neutralized,  destroyed,  or  captured  during  the  first  few  days  of  hos¬ 
tilities  because  of  their  strategically  poor  location.  Moreover,  the 
Army  feels  that  if  the  British  are  to  build  any  such  plants,  they 
should  be  so  located  as  to  render  them  less  susceptible  of  immediate 
destruction  or  capture.  From  the  standpoint  of  military  security, 
Canada  is  a  much  more  desirable  location.72 

Dean  Acheson 
Vannevar  Bush 
L.  R.  Groves 
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Memorandum  by  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee 

to  the  Committee 

top  secret  [Washington,]  May  13,  1946. 

Pursuant  to  the  action  taken  at  the  April  15,  1946  meeting  of  the 
Combined  Policy  Committee,  the  undersigned  Sub-Committee  which 
was  appointed  to  work  out  a  proposal  on  the  allocation  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  has  considered  the  matter  and  agreed  as  follows : 

(1)  All  raw  materials  received  by  the  United  States  as  of  March  31, 
1946  and  subject  to  allocation  by  the  Combined  Policy  Committee,  and 
those  materials  captured  in  Europe,  shall  be  regarded  as  allocated  to 
the  United  States. 

(2)  For  the  remainder  of  the  current  year,  April  1,  1946  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1946  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  shall  allocate  1,350  tons 

73  The  handwritten  approvals  of  the  President  (July  10,  1946)  and  Secretary 
of  War  Patterson  (undated)  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  source  text. 
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of  contained  U308  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  1,350  tons  to  the  United 
States.  The  supplies  to  be  allocated  to  either  nation  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  1946  shall  not  exceed  these  amounts.  This  allocation  is  to 
be  made  without  prejudice  to  establishing  a  different  basis  of  alloca¬ 
tion  for  subsequent  years. 

(3)  In  addition,  the  United  States  will  transfer  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  under  suitable  arrangement  50  tons  of  Mallinckrodt  oxide  and 
15  tons  of  uranium  metal. 

Eoger  Makins 
J.  Chadwick 
Van ne var  Bush 
Dean  Acheson 
Leslie  R.  Groves 


855.646/5-1846  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Belgium  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  niact  Brussels,  May  18,  1946 — 3  p.  m. 

us  urgent  [Received  8 :  33  p.  m.] 

594.  Prime  Minister  called  meeting  this  morning  British  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  Spaak,  Minister  of  Colonies  Godding  and  myself  on  subject  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  reply  to  Libois 73  interpellation  (my  582,  May  15,  8  a.  m., 
and  586,  May  16,  7  p.  m.).74  Van  Acker  states  reply  must  be  given 
Wednesday  22  May  at  2  p.  m.,  local  time.  Van  Acker  calm  and  un¬ 
flurried  and  proposes  simple  and  natural  treatment  of  topic.  He  be¬ 
lieves  it  definitely  preferable  to  take  this  action  now  rather  than  to 
permit  pressure  to  grow  by  continuing  to  refuse  statement.  Question 
and  reply  may  provoke  some  discussion  but  combination  Van  Acker 
and  Spaak  will  keep  situation  well  in  hand  in  my  opinion. 

Libois  question  follows  “I  wish  to  have  precise  information  on  the 
intervention  of  the  Government  (during  the  war  and  at  present)  in 
questions  relative  to  the  uranium  deposits  of  the  Congo.  I  must  insist 
on  the  importance  of  the  question  of  atomic  energy,  on  its  immediate 
interest,  and  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  Belgian  authorities  both 
to  the  nation  and  before  world  opinion.” 

The  Government  intends  to  reply  in  a  general  manner  and  if  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  questions  of  a  really  definite  nature  are  put  con¬ 
cerning  the  destination  of  the  Congo  uranium  during  the  war  and 
whether  an  agreement  on  this  subject  existed,  they  will  reply: 

1.  That  the  regime  applied  to  uranium  during  the  war  was  similar 


73  A  Communist  Senator. 

74  Neither  printed. 
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to  that  for  all  other  raw  materials  of  strategic  importance  such  as 
copper,  cobalt,  rubber,  et  cetera. 

2.  That  it  was  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  that  the 
Union  Miniere  sold  uranium  to  the  UK  and  USA  in  the  same  way 
as  other  raw  materials  and  the  contract  had  a  certain  duration.  (If 
pressed  as  to  the  period  of  the  contract  they  will  say  this  is  a  matter 
which  will  depend  on  the  action  of  the  Atomic  Commission  of  UNO). 

3.  That  the  commercial  contract  made  on  this  occasion  had  the 
approval  of  the  Government  because  they  knew  that  if  Belgium  liad 
need  of  a  certain  quantity  of  raw  material  for  her  own  research  re¬ 
quirements  it  [would]  be  made  available. 

4.  The  Government  has  in  mind  legislation  for  controlling  the  use 
of  uranium  but  that  such  legislation  can  only  be  effective  when  the 
Atomic  Commission  of  the  UNO  has  announced  its  conclusions. 

The  above  reply  was  formulated  with  full  agreement  all  five  of  us 
and  Van  Acker  perfectly  agreeable  both  British  Ambassador  and  I 
transmit  it  to  our  Governments.  Also  quite  willing  you  should  make 
any  statements  in  conformity  this  position  which  you  may  deem  ad¬ 
visable.  I  will  of  course  give  you  prompt  notice  of  course  of  debate 
in  Senate  here  and  would  appreciate  notice  of  any  action  you  may 
intend  to  take.75 

My  own  view  is  that  some  discussion  by  press  is  to  be  expected  with 
Communist  elements  possibly  critical.  Of  interest  however,  is  fact 
that  one  Socialist  Senator  has  filed  formal  question  in  general  similar 
to  Libois  indicating  increasing  curiosity. 

Kirk 


811.2423/6-1446 

Memorandum  by  the  Commanding  General,  Manhattan  Engineer  Dis¬ 
trict  ( Groves ),  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

restricted  Washington,  June  1, 1946. 

Subject:  Invitation  to  Mr.  Trygve  Lie  to  Attend  Operation  Cross¬ 
roads. 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  an  invitation  to  attend  operation  Cross¬ 
roads  be  extended  promptly  to  Mr.  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  commander,  Joint  Task  Force  One,  has  told 
me  that  the  invitation  to  Mr.  Lie  must  be  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

76  Mr.  Kirk  reported  in  telegram  622,  May  22,  that  the  Senate  interpellation 
of  that  afternoon  was  quiet  and  that  agreements  between  Belgium,  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Kingdom  had  not  been  questioned.  He  stated  that  the 
statement  by  the  Belgian  Government  had  apparently  at  least  temporarily  re¬ 
lieved  the  pressure  for  information  on  the  subject.  (855.646/5-2246) 
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2.  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Baruch  that  Mr.  Lie  desires  such  an 
invitation,  although  he  probably  will  not  accept  it,  and  further  that 
issuance  of  such  an  invitation  will  be  helpful  to  the  negotiations  which 
Mr.  Baruch  is  about  to  enter  upon  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.76 

L.  R.  Groves 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Piles 

The  British  Prime  Minister  ( Attlee )  to  President  Truman 77 

top  secret  urgent  [London,]  7  June  1946—12 :  36  a.  m. 

personal  [Received  2 : 15  p.  m.] 

3019.  Your  telegram  of  the  20  April  about  the  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  atomic  energy.78 

I  have  held  back  my  reply  until  I  had  been  able  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  Halifax  and  with  MacKenzie  King. 

I  should  like  first  to  go  back  a  little  over  past  history.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  war,  in  1940  and  1941,  our  scientists  were  amongst  the  first 
to  become  convinced  of  the  enormous  military  possibilities  of  the 
atomic  energy  project,  and  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  denied  that  both 
then  and  later,  if  we  had  been  willing  to  face  the  diversion  of  industrial 
effort  that  would  have  been  needed,  we  had  the  resources  and  the 
scientific  and  technical  skill  that  would  have  enabled  us  to  embark  on 
the  development  of  the  project  in  this  country.  But  to  do  that  we 
should  have  had  to  reduce  our  efforts  in  other  directions  in  which  we 
were  already  heavily  engaged,  both  in  comparatively  new  but  highly 
important  fields  of  development  such  as  radar  and  jet  propulsion,  and 
in  the  more  established  forms  of  war  production.  To  do  so  at  that  time 
would  not  have  been  opportune,  particularly  so  long  as  the  threat  of 
invasion  lasted  and  while  our  principal  centres  of  production  were 
subject  to  air  attack.  Nevertheless,  if  we  had  continued  to  stand  alone, 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  could  have  afforded  to  neglect  so  revolutionary 
a  development  and  to  gamble  on  the  chance  that  the  war  would  end 
without  our  enemies  succeeding  in  developing  it.  At  whatever  cost,  we 
should  have  been  bound  to  make  the  attempt  to  develop  it  in  this 
country.  Whether  or  not  we  should  have  succeeded  before  the  war 
ended,  we  should  certainly  have  gained  much  knowledge  and 
experience. 

70  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  informed  the  Secretary  of  State,  through  the  State- 
War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee,  on  June  14  that  they  had  no  objection  to  an 
invitation  being  extended  to  the  Secretary  General.  Mr.  Lie  was  invited  on 
June  20,  but  declined  on  June  24  due  to  commitments  in  New  York  and  in  Europe. 
( 811 .2423/6-1946,  6-2046,  501.BC  Atomic/6-2646) 

77  Transmitted  through  military  channels  to  the  White  House  as  telegram  3019. 

78  Ante,  p.  1235. 
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Fortunately,  however,  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  the  choice. 
President  Roosevelt  had  become  interested  in  the  idea  of  an  atomic 
weapon  and  had  decided  to  engage  upon  it  all  the  vast  resources  of 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1941,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Churchill  and 
proposed  that  any  extended  efforts  in  this  field  should  be  coordinated 
or  even  jointly  conducted.79  It  was  thus  possible  for  us  to  decide  that 
we  would  concentrate  on  assisting  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  enterprise  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
try  to  assess  what  that  assistance  was  worth,  but  we  gave  it  in  the 
confident  belief  that  the  experience  and  knowledge  gained  in  America 
would  be  made  freely  available  to  us,  just  as  we  made  freely  available 
to  you  the  results  of  research  in  other  fields  such  as  radar  and  jet 
propulsion,  on  which,  as  a  result  of  this  decision,  we  were  able  to 
concentrate.  It  was  part  of  that  wise  division  of  effort  and  pooling  of 
resources  which  was  made  possible  by  the  system  of  reciprocal  aid 
which,  without  attempting  to  compare  and  measure  the  aggregate  con¬ 
tribution  on  each  side,  enabled  both  countries  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  those  fields  where  they  seemed  likely  to  be  most  productive. 
I  must  repeat  that,  but  for  that  system,  we  should  have  been  forced 
to  adopt  a  different  distribution  of  our  resources  in  this  country,  which 
would  not  have  been  so  advantageous  to  the  common  interest. 

As  I  have  said,  we  entered  on  these  arrangements  in  a  spirit  of 
partnership  and  in  the  belief  that  both  countries  would  pool  the  experi¬ 
ence  which  they  gained.  It  was,  in  fact,  later  expressly  provided  in 
the  Quebec  agreement  that  there  should  be  complete  interchange  of 
ideas  and  information  on  all  sections  of  the  project  between  members 
of  the  policy  committee  and  their  immediate  technical  advisers,  and, 
at  the  lower  level,  interchange  of  information  in  the  field  of  design 
and  construction  of  large  scale  plants  was  not  ruled  out  but  was  made 
subject  to  ad  hoc  arrangements  to  be  approved  by  the  Combined  Policy 
Committee.  At  the  same  time  it  was  left  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  specify  the  terms  on  which  any  postwar  advantages  of  an 
industrial  or  a  commercial  character  should  be  dealt  with  as  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

In  the  latter  days  of  the  war,  we  considered  more  than  once  whether 
under  the  existing  arrangements  we  were  making  the  best  use  of  our 
resources  and  whether  the  time  had  not  come  when  we  ought  to  under¬ 
take  a  policy  of  more  active  development  in  this  country  if  we  were 
not  to  fall  too  far  behind  in  a  field  of  development  in  which  we  had, 
but  a  short  time  before,  been  in  the  forefront.  But,  on  each  occasion, 
after  full  deliberation,  we  came  back  to  the  principle  of  the  Quebec 

79  President  Roosevelt’s  letter  of  October  11,  1941,  and  Prime  Minister  Church¬ 
ill's  reply  are  described  in  Hewlett  and  Anderson,  p.  259. 
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agreement  that  the  earliest  possible  realization  of  the  project  must 
come  first  and  before  any  separate  national  advantage  and  that,  while 
our  scientists  could  still  contribute  anything  to  the  work  in  the  United 
States,  they  should  not  be  withdrawn.  We  felt  that  we  could  rely  on 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement  to  ensure  that  we  should  not  suffer, 
that  we  should  be  given  full  access  at  the  highest  level  to  the  knowledge 
of  all  sections  of  the  project,  and  that  the  dissemination  of  such  infor¬ 
mation  to  lower  level  would  be  limited  only  by  considerations  of 
security. 

This  situation  continued  until  the  goal  had  been  reached  and  the 
first  bomb  dropped.  At  that  point,  we  considered,  we  might  reasonably 
prepare  to  undertake  a  more  active  programme  of  development  in 
this  country  and  might  expect  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  experience 
which  had  been  gained  up  to  that  point  in  the  joint  enterprise. 

Almost  immediately  the  war  came  to  an  end,  and  we  were  told  that 
until  new  arrangements  could  be  concluded,  the  supply  of  information 
must  be  stopped.  When  I  visited  Washington,  therefore,  in  November, 
it  was  an  important  part  of  my  purpose  to  secure  that,  as  President 
Roosevelt  had  promised  Mr.  Churchill  at  Hyde  Park  in  September 
1944,  -the  cooperation  which  had  existed  during  the  war  should  be 
continued  and  that  it  should  be  full  and  effective.80  I  was  very  much 
reassured,  therefore,  when  you  agreed  that  this  should  be  so  and  that 
the  Combined  Policy  Committee  should  be  asked  to  recommend  ar¬ 
rangements  to  that  end.  It  seemed  a  natural  an  d  a  logical  continuation 
of  -the  previous  agreement  that  the  arrangements  for  peace  time  col¬ 
laboration  would  cover  at.  least  the  same  ground  as  before  and  would 
take  account  of  the  fact  -that  this  country  was  now  free  to  devote  a 
substantial  industrial  effort  to  the  atomic  energy  project.  The  matter 
was  discussed,  in  the  first  instance,  at  a  conference  held  in  Judge 
Patterson’s  room  at  the  War  Department  and  afterwards  in  greater 
detail  by  Sir  John  Anderson  with  General  Groves  and  Mr.  George 
Harrison,  and  together  they  drew  up  the  memorandum  to  which  you 
refer.  I  can  find  no  support  in  the  paragraph  of  that  document,  which 
you  quote,  for  the  view  that  there  was  no  obligation  to  exchange  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  construction  of  large  scale  plants.  It  is  indeed  clearly 
laid  down  that,  while  the  principle  was  not  in  doubt,  -the  best  means 
of  giving  effect  to  it  should  be  considered  further  by  the  Combined 
Policy  Committee. 

80  The  pertinent  portion  of  the  Aide-Memoire  of  conversation  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  September  18, 1944,  is  printed  in  Foreign 
Relations,  The  Conference  of  Berlin  (The  Potsdam  Conference),  1945,  vol.  n, 
p.  1371.  Additional  documentation  on  the  agreement,  which  was  negotiated  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Quebec  Conference  of  1944,  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  volume. 
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Such  discussions  did,  in  fact,  take  place  and  lasted  many  weeks. 
Finally,  a  unanimous  report  was  submitted  to  the  Combined  Policy 
Committee  by  a  Subcommittee  on  which  your  Government  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  General  Groves.  The  draft  agreement  which  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  drew  up  provided  that  there  was  to  be  full  and  effective 
cooperation  in  the  exchange  of  information  required  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  programmes  of  the  two  countries.  We  made  it  clear  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  that  our  own  programme  would  include  the  construction  of 
large  scale  plants  in  this  country. 

When  the  Subcommittee’s  report  was  considered  by  the  Combined 
Policy  Committee,  it  came  as  a  surprise  to  us  to  find  that  your  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  not  prepared  to  enter  into  any  agreement,  nor  to  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  the  agreements  previously  reached  between  us,  nor  yet 
to  agree  that  cooperation  should,  in  fact,  continue  by  administrative 
action.  The  clause  of  our  agreement,  signed  in  November,  by  which 
the  Combined  Policy  Committee  was  to  recommend  the  arrangements 
required  for  continued  cooperation  has  thus  remained  a  dead  letter. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  argument  that  to  continue  such  cooperation 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  public  declaration  on  the  control  of 
atomic  energy  which  you  and  MacKenzie  King  and  I  issued  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  That  our  three  Governments  stand  on  a  special  relationship  to 
one  another  in  this  field  is  a  matter  of  record  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
reason  why  we  took  the  initiative  in  issuing  the  declaration.  It  is  surely 
not  inconsistent  with  its  purpose  that  the  cooperation  begun  during 
the  war  should  continue  during  the  peace  unless  and  until  it  can  be 
replaced  by  a  wider  system.  And  until  recently,  at  any  rate,  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  it  was  generally  assumed  in  both  our  countries  that 
this  cooperation  was  continuing.  And,  indeed,  in  one  important  part 
of  the  field  it  is :  I  am  referring  to  our  joint  control  of  raw  materials. 
We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  abandon  that — in  my  opinion, 
quite  rightly.  Why  then  should  we  abandon  all  further  pooling  of 
information  ? 

You  evidently  feel  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  declara¬ 
tion  issued  at  Washington  that  another  atomic  energy  plant  should 
be  constructed  and  that  the  United  States  should  assist  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  The  purpose  of  the  Washington  declaration  was  to  promote 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  ends  and  to  ensure 
that  it  should  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  destruction.  It  was  certainly 
not  intended  to  stifle  all  further  development  in  other  countries,  any 
more  than  it  was  suggested  that  the  development  which  lias  already 
taken  place  in  the  United  States  should  be  abandoned.  We  have  made 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  we  intend  to  produce  fissile  material,  though 
naturally  the  use  which  we  shall  make  of  it  will  be  much  affected  by 
the  deliberations  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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In  the  meantime,  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  Washington  declaration, 
or  in  the  assembly  resolution,  which  requires  us  to  dissolve  our  part¬ 
nership,  either  in  the  exchange  of  information  or  in  the  control  of 
raw  materials,  until  it  can  be  merged  in  a  wider  partnership,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  think  that  you  did  not  agree  with  this  view. 

I  have  set  out  the  position  fully  and  frankly  as  I  am  sure  you  would 
have  wished  me  to  do.  I  realize  that  an  additional  complication  may 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  McMahon  bill  containing  stringent  pro¬ 
visions  about  the  disclosure  of  information  has  within  the  last  few 
days  been  passed  by  the  Senate.81 

I  would  nevertheless  most  strongly  urge  that  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given  our  continuing  cooperation  over  raw  materials  shall  be  balanced 
by  an  exchange  of  information  which  will  give  us,  with  all  proper 
precautions  in  regard  to  security,  that  full  information  to  which  we 
believe  that  we  are  entitled,  both  by  the  documents  and  by  the  history 
of  our  common  efforts  in  the  past. 


Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Files 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  British  Minister  Counselor 

( Makins ) 

top  secret  [Washington,]  July  1,  1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Makins  :  In  our  recent  conversation,  we  discussed  the 
effect  which  passage  of  S.  1717  (the  McMahon  Bill)  might  have  on 
the  operations  of  the  Combined  Development  Trust. 

Careful  perusal  of  S.  1717,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  indicates  that 
it  does  not  contain  any  provision  which  automatically  affects  the 
Combined  Development  Trust  or  which  makes  it  mandatory  for  the 
proposed  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  take  action  which  would 
affect  adversely  the  Trust  Agreement.  It  is  true  that  the  independent 
commission  contemplated  in  the  bill  might  conceivably  proceed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  affect  adversely  the  Trust  Agreement.  In  assess¬ 
ing  the  likelihood  of  such  a  development,  however,  two  important 
considerations  should  be  understood.  The  first  is  that  it  could  result 
only  from  affirmative  action  by  the  commission.  The  second  is  that  the 
proposed  commission  will  undoubtedly  be  informed  in  detail  about 
the  Combined  Development  Trust.  To  interfere  with  the  operations 
of  the  Trust,  therefore,  the  commission  would  find  it  necessary  to 
take  positive  action  with  full  realization  that  its  course  was  not  in 
harmony  with  the  intent  of  the  Trust  Agreement. 

81  For  information  on  legislation  on  atomic  energy  in  1M6,  see  Hewlett  and 
Anderson,  chapter  14. 
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In  the  event  that  an  independent  commission  of  the  kind  provided 
for  in  S.  1717  is  ultimately  established,  the  situation  will  not  differ 
from  many  others  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  coordinate  the  policies 
and  programs  of  two  or  more  Departments  or  agencies  of  this  gov¬ 
ernment  in  matters  affecting  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States.  This  coordination  has  been  achieved  with  reasonable  success 
in  the  past  and  I  am  confident  that  it  can  be  achieved  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours,  Dean  Acheson 
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Memorandum  by  the  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Combined  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  ( Groves ,  Makins ,  Bateman) 

top  secret  [Washington,]  J uly  26, 1946. 

Statement  to  Combined  Policy  Committee  on  Combined 
Development  Trust  Financial  Policy 

1.  Under  the  Agreement  and  Declaration  of  Trust,  the  Combined 
Development  Trust  is  directed,  among  other  things,  (2  (e) ) , to  “acquire 
and  undertake  the  treatment  and  disposal  of  uranium  and  thorium  and 
uranium  and  thorium  materials.”  82 

2.  Under  paragraph  3  (l)  “The  Trust  shall  carry  out  its  functions 
under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  Combined  Policy  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  as  its  agent,  and  all  uranium  and  thorium  and  all  uranium  and 
thorium  ores  and  supplies  and  other  property  acquired  by  the  Trust 
shall  be  held  by  it  in  trust  for  the  two  Governments  jointly,  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  or  otherwise  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of 
the  Combined  Policy  Committee.” 

3.  The  financial  provision  of  the  Trust  Agreement  is  as  follows :  “All 
funds  properly  required  by  the  Trust  for  the  performance  of  its 
functions  shall  be  provided  as  to  one-half  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  other  half  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.” 

4.  The  only  source  from  which  the  Trust  has  received  significant 
quantities  of  raw  material  is  the  Belgian  Congo  under  the  Tripartite 
Agreement  signed  on  September  26th,  1944.83 

8JFor  text  of  the  Agreement  and  Declaration  of  Trust,  signed  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  on  June  13,  1944,  see  Foreign  Relations, 
1944,  vol.  II,  p.  1026. 

83  For  text,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1944,  vol.  n,  pp.  1029-1030. 
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5.  The  quantities  received  by  the  Trust  from  this  source  and  their 
cost,  including  freight,  are  approximately  as  follows : — 


(1)  Before  Y-J  Day. 

293  short  tons  of  contained  U308  .  $885,468. 

(2)  Between  V-J  Day  and  March  31st. 

850  short  tons  of  contained  U3Os . $2,  582, 260. 

(3)  Since  April  1st. 

1,969  short  tons  of  contained  U3Os . $7, 113,  956. 


6.  An  agreement  on  allocation  of  raw  material  until  the  end  of  1946 
was  reached  on  May  13th.84  This  allocation  was  retroactive  to  V-J 
Day.  Pending  this  agreement,  all  the  material  had  been  shipped  to  the 
United  States. 

7.  The  British  Government  have  raised  the  question  of  the  financial 
consequences  of  the  agreement  about  allocation.  They  have  pointed 
out  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Trust  is  of  three  kinds : 

(1)  Administrative. 

(2)  Research,  Development,  and  Geological  Survey  work. 

(3)  Acquisition  of  Raw  Material. 

No  issue  arises  on  the  expenditure  in  the  first  two  categories  which, 
it  is  agreed,  should  continue  to  be  borne  in  equal  shares  by  the  two 
Governments.  Nor  does  any  issue  arise  in  regard  to  the  material  shipped 
to  the  United  States  of  America  prior  to  Y-J  Day,  which  was  used 
in  the  production  of  weapons  against  the  common  enemy. 

8.  The  only  question  raised  by  the  British  Government  concerns  the 
raw  material  which  was  received  from  the  Congo  since  Y-J  Day  and 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  allocation  agreement  of  May  13th.  They 
believe  that  the  right  course  is  for  each  Government  to  pay  the  Trust 
for  the  raw  material  which  that  Government  has  actually  received  or 
will  receive  under  the  allocation  agreement.  Otherwise  one  Govern¬ 
ment  is  in  the  position  of  financing  the  acquisition  of  material  by  the 
other.  The  British  Government  suggest  that  this  is  inequitable,  and 
that,  after  the  end  of  the  war,  and,  the  termination  of  the  special 
arrangements  between  the  two  Governments  for  Lend-Lease  and 
Reciprocal  Aid,  the  fair  principle  is  that  each  Government  should 
pay  for  the  raw  material  which  is  allocated  to  it. 

9.  This  matter  was  brought  up  before  the  trustees  of  the  Combined 
Development  Trust  but  they  agreed  that  it  was  not  a  matter  lying 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 


61  Ante,  p.  1246. 
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Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  at  the 
Department  of  State ,  July  31 , 19J6, 10 : 30  a.  m. 


TOP  SECRET 

Present:  Members: 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  (representing  the  Secretary 
of  State)  (in  the  Chair) 

The  Secretary  of  War 
Field  Marshal  Lord  Wilson 

By  Invitation: 

The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Inverchapel 85 
Mr.  Herbert  Marks  86 
Secretariat : 

Major  General  L.  R.  Groves 
Mr.  Roger  Makins 
Mr.  George  Bateman 

I.  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  April  15, 19f6.87 
The  Minutes  were  approved. 

Mr.  Makins  pointed  out  with  reference  to  Section  III  of  the  Minutes 
that  the  proposed  procedure  on  declassification  of  information  regard¬ 
ing  atomic  energy  had  been  approved  at  the  last  meeting  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  U.  K.  Government. 

This  confirmation  had  subsequently  been  received. 

II.  Appointment  of  Lord  Inverchapel  as  U.  K.  Member  of  the 
Combined  Policy  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  appointment  of  Lord  Inverchapel  as 
a  U.  K.  member  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  in  succession  to 
Lord  Halifax. 

III.  Appointment  of  Mr.  Gordon  Munro  as  U.  K.  Member  of  the 
Combined  Development  Trust. 

The  Committee  approved  this  appointment. 

IV.  Confirmation  of  Agreement  on  Allocation  of  Raw  Materials. 

The  Committee  had  before  it  a  memorandum  of  agreement  on  the 
allocation  of  raw  materials  which  had  been  drawn  up  and  signed  on 

66  British  Ambassador  in  the  United  States. 

86  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

87  Ante,  p.  1227. 
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May  13th  by  Mr.  Makins,  Sir  James  Chadwick,  Dr.  Bush,  Mr.  Acheson 
and  General  Groves  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
at  its  last  meeting.88 

The  Committee  confirmed  this  agreement. 

V.  Combined  Development  Trust  Financial  Policy. 

The  Committee  had  before  it  a  paper  by  the  Joint  Secretaries  on 
this  subject,  the  text  of  which  is  annexed  to  these  Minutes.89  There 
were  two  questions;  whether  the  principle  should  be  adopted  that  a 
government  should  pay  for  the  raw  material  it  received  through  the 
Combined  Development  Trust;  and  secondly,  if  this  principle  were 
accepted,  from  what  date  it  should  be  applicable. 

After  discussion : 

The  Committee  agreed  that  the  principle  should  be  adopted  that  a 
government  should  bear  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  which  it  received 
through  the  Combined  Development  Trust ;  that  this  principle  should 
be  applied  as  from  V-J  Day;  and  that  the  Combined  Development 
Trust  should  be  guided  accordingly. 

VI.  Other  Business. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  drawn  to  the  passage  by  Con¬ 
gress  of  an  Atomic  Energy  Bill. 

The  Secretary  of  War  said  that  he  would  have  a  study  made  of  the 
possible  effects  of  this  legislation  on  the  activities  of  the  Combined 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Combined  Development  Trust. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  in  the  first  instance,  this  concerned  the 
United  States  members  of  the  Committee,  but  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Canadian  members  would  be  kept  informed  on  the  matter. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 

(These  minutes  have  not  as  yet  been  formally  approved  by  the 
Committee.)90 

L.  R.  Groves 
Major  General ,  U.S.A. 

J oint  Secretaries  Roger  Makins 

G.  C.  Bateman 


88  Ante,  p.  1246. 

89  Ante,  p.  1254. 

60  The  minutes  were  approved  by  the  Committee  at  its  next  meeting,  February  3, 
1947. 
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Memorandum  by  the  Commanding  General ,  Manhattan  Engineer 
District  ( Groves ),  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  Washington,  October  24,  1946. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Congo  to  the  atomic  energy  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  United  States,  it  is  essential  to  maintain  as  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  as  possible  and  to  keep  developments  in  the  Congo  and  Belgium 
under  close  observation.  The  situation  in  these  areas,  as  it  affects  the 
atomic  energy  program,  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  dispatches 
from  Ambassador  Kirk  to  the  Department  of  State. 

Such  dispatches  have  indicated  attempts  by  Communist-inspired 
elements  to  infiltrate  and  to  “organize”  workers  in  the  Congo.  They 
have  also  indicated  certain  economic  and  social  unrest  in  the  area 
which  might  be  deterred  through  positive  action  by  this  country. 
To  date,  in  cooperation  with  the  Belgians,  we  have  been  able  to  op¬ 
erate  to  our  mutual  benefit  and  satisfaction  and  generally  any  devel¬ 
opments  adverse  to  our  interests  have  been  forestalled. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  as  well  as  the  planned  expansion  of  our 
activities  in  the  Cong'y  it  appears  that  our  interests  would  be  further 
served  by  stationing  additional  trained  observers  in  the  Congo.  The 
situation  in  Belgium  is  thoroughly  and  accurately  covered.  As  for 
the  Congo,  however,  we  are  at  present  relying  on  reports  from  Union 
Miniere  in  conjunction  with  reports  from  occasional  visitors  from 
this  country. 

Direct  “on-the-spot”  reports  from  the  Congo  by  one  or  two  con¬ 
sular  officials  who  are  apprised  of  the  importance  of  the  area  in  the 
atomic  energy  program  and  who  while  devoting  a  major  portion  of 
their  time  to  normal  State  Department  activities,  would  yet  serve  as 
a  source  of  information  for  atomic  energy  matters,  would  be  of  meas¬ 
urable  value  in  assuring  the  success  of  the  program.  Specifically,  the 
staff  at  Leopoldville  might  be  increased  to  permit  the  office  there  to 
devote  a  portion  of  its  time  to  surveys  and  reports  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  our  affairs.  Of  even  greater  importance  would  be  a  consular 
office  at  Elisabethville,  operated  by  an  officer  who,  preferably,  speaks 
French  and  who  has  a  working  knowledge  of  mining  or  geology.  Such 
a  consul  could  provide  the  badly  needed  surveillance  of  activities  in 
the  J adotville  area  and  would  enable  us  to  be  kept  as  well  informed 
as  the  British  are  through  their  consul  at  Elisabethville.  In  addition, 
we  should  have  consular  representation  at  all  points  in  the  Belgian 
Congo  at  which  British  or  Russians  representatives  are  stationed. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that,  if  practicable,  consideration  be  given  to 
augmenting  the  consular  staff  in  the  Congo. 


L.  R,  Groves 
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The  British  Prime  Minister  ( Attlee )  to  President  Truman 91 

top  secret  [Washington,]  December  IT,  1946. 

You  will  remember  that  on  6th  [7th~\  June  this  year  I  telegraphed 
to  you,92  urging  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  establish  full  and  effective 
co-operation  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  between  our  two  countries. 
I  have  not  pressed  you  earlier  for  a  reply  to  that  message  because  I 
have  been  mindful  of  your  difficulties  arising  from  the  passage  through 
Congress  of  United  States  legislation  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy. 
Now,  however,  your  act  has  been  passed  and  the  Commission  which 
is  to  control  these  matters  in  your  country  has  been  appointed.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  evident  that  the  establishment  of  an  effective  system  of 
international  control  is  likely  at  best  to  take  some  time.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  however,  we  attach  the  highest  importance  to  the  continuation, 
in  an  effective  form,  of  co-operation  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy, 
both  with  the  United  States  and  with  Canada.  I  feel  bound,  therefore, 
to  ask  you  now  how  in  your  view  the  understanding  which  we  reached 
together  in  Washington  a  year  ago  can  best  be  put  into  effect. 
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President  Truman  to  the  British  Prime  Minister  ( Attlee ) 

top  secret  Washington  [December  28, 1946.] 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  message  of  December  17 
concerning  cooperation  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  between  our  two 
countries.  Unhappily  the  exchange  of  communications  between  us 
earlier  in  the  year  revealed  a  considerable  difference  in  understanding 
as  to  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  memorandum  of  November  16, 
1945.  The  complexity  of  the  problem  has  been  increased  by  the  legis¬ 
lation  recently  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  giving  your  messages  the  most  careful  consideration  with  my 
advisers  including  the  newly  created  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  hope  in  the  near  future  to  reply  to  you  on  the  substance  of  these 
messages. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  send  you  my  warmest  greetings 
and  best  wishes  for  the  coming  year.93 

01  Delivered  at  the  Department  of  State  by  the  British  Ambassador  on  Decem¬ 
ber  17. 

03  Ante,  p.  1249. 

93  In  telegram  3036,  transmitted  from  London  to  the  White  House  via  United 
States  military  channels,  Prime  Minister  Attlee  replied  as  follows :  “Many  thanks 
for  your  letter  of  28  December  about  atomic  energy.  I  note  that  you  will  be  send¬ 
ing  a  further  reply.  Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,  which,  I  warmly  recipro¬ 
cate.”  (Department  of  State  Atomic  Energy  Piles) 
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STATES  TO  RESTORE  FOREIGN  TRADE  TO  PRIVATE 
CHANNELS 


Editorial  Note 

For  interim  or  emergency  measures  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  at  this  time  in  conjunction  with  other  governments  (particu¬ 
larly  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada)  to  continue  wartime  trade 
controls  on  the  production,  distribution,  or  pricing  of  certain  inter¬ 
national  commodities  during  the  immediate  postwar  recovery  period, 
see  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  1946,  under  appropriate  entries. 
This  United  States  policy  to  continue  controls  during  the  transition 
period  from  war  to  peace  on  items  mainly  in  short  supply  was  ap¬ 
proved  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  Economic  For¬ 
eign  Policy  on  August  31,  1945  at  which  time  it  was  recommended 
that  “.  .  .  in  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  controls  for 
purposes  of  stability,  reconversion,  or  rehabilitation,  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  therefor  be  transferred  as  quickly  as  practicable  from  the  Anglo- 
American  Combined  Boards  to  international  commodity  committees 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  principal  producing  and  consum¬ 
ing  countries”  (ECEFP  document  D-119/45,  August  31,  1945,  Lot 
122,  Box  22).  This  position  was  used  as  a  basis  for  negotiation  with 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  and  on  December  10,  1945  a  joint 
statement  was  issued  by  the  three  governments  terminating  the  Com¬ 
bined  Raw  Materials  Board  and  the  Combined  Production  and 
Resources  Board  as  of  December  31,  1945,  but  providing  where  neces¬ 
sary  for  continuance  of  the  commodity  committees  established  under 
those  Boards;  the  Combined  Food  Board  was  continued  until  July  1, 
1946  at  which  time  its  functions  were  taken  over  by  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Council  (see  documentation  regarding  the  world 
food  crisis,  page  1439  ff.) .  The  decision  of  August  1945  was  recon¬ 
firmed  by  the  Executive  Committee  on  January  25,  1946. 

The  Department  of  State,  however,  regarded  such  governmental 
intervention  in  the  channels  of  international  trade  as  abnormal.  As 
early  as  December  1944  the  Executive  Committee  had  drafted  a  basic 
policy  statement  regarding  the  relationship  between  basic  foreign 
commercial  policy  and  wartime  trade  controls  in  which  it  was  declared 
that  the  burden  of  proof  for  continuation  of  such  controls  after  the 
original  reasons  for  imposing  them  had  disappeared  should  rest  with 
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those  who  advocated  such  action  (ECEFP  document  D-87/44,  Lot 
122,  Box  21).  It  was  the  fundamental  policy  of  the  Department  to 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  removal  of  govern¬ 
ment  controls  and  restrictions  from  international  trade,  in  line  with 
traditional  United  States  foreign  commercial  policy  and  with  the 
program  which  this  Government  was  pushing  during  these  same  years 
for  the  removal  of  trade  barriers  and  the  expansion  of  world  trade 
and  employment  through  the  establishment  of  an  International  Trade 
Organization  under  the  United  Nations.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy 
the  Executive  Committee  on  January  25,  1946  approved  a  program 
looking  towards  the  discontinuance  of  the  foreign  wartime  trading 
missions  in  this  country,  and  the  diplomatic  missions  in  Washington 
of  the  concerned  governments  were  notified  of  this  in  aide-memoire 
on  April  2. 


FW  611.0031/4-246 

The  Department  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Missions  Located  in 

Washington^ 

Aide-Memoire 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  services  per¬ 
formed  by  the  several  purchasing  missions  which  were  established 
in  this  country  by  other  Governments  during  the  war  emergency. 
These  services  have  encompassed  among  others  the  expediting  of 
shipments,  the  handling  of  lend-lease  transactions,  the  screening  of 
requirements,  and  the  direct  procurement  of  essential  supplies.  How¬ 
ever,  the  war  having  come  to  a  victorious  conclusion,  it  now  becomes 
necessary  to  set  forth  the  policy  of  this  Government  with  reference 
to  the  continuance  of  these  wartime  agencies. 

This  Government  favors  the  use  of  private  channels  in  international 
trade  as  most  consistent  with  the  principles  of  liberal  trade  policy.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  recognized  that  the  prompt  conversion  of  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  the  world,  stabilization  of  prices,  and  equitable  distribution 
of  available  supplies  may  make  necessary  the  continuation  of  govern¬ 
ment  participation  in  trade  during  the  transition  from  war  to  peace. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Government  that  state  trading 

1  Australia,  Belgium,  China,  Greece,  India,  Italy,  The  Netherlands,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Norway,  Portugal,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  somewhat  similar  aide-memoire  was  transmitted  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
took  account  of  its  traditional  pre-war  trading  pattern.  In  the  case  of  France, 
the  substance  of  the  policy  was  discussed  with  French  representatives  during 
the  financial  and  economic  negotiations  which  took  place  in  Washington  during 
April  and  May.  No  record  has  been  found  of  the  communication  to  Poland,  but 
there  is  a  record  of  conversations  with  its  representatives. 
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agencies  should  conduct  their  trade  in  accordance  with  usual  coni- 

© 

mercial  considerations. 

With  this  in  view  it  is  the  desire  of  this  Government  that  existing 
foreign  purchasing  missions  in  the  United  States  limit  their  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  transition  period  to  the  procurement  of  those  com¬ 
modities  which  are  necessary  to  meet  essential  civilian  requirements 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation.  Also  it  is  this  Government’s  position 
that  purchasing  missions  should  use  normal  trade  channels  to-  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  and  that  their  purchasing  methods  should 
be  consistent  with  commercial  considerations. 

Finally,  as  the  transition  period  draws  to  a  close  and  the  emergency 
need  ceases  to  exist  the  United  States  Government  believes  that  these 
wartime  missions  should  be  disestablished.2 

Washington,  April  2,  1946. 


3  Some  weeks  later  the  Department  of  State  engaged  in  conversations  with 
representatives  of  the  fifteen  nations  having  purchasing  missions  in  this  country 
in  which  it  reiterated  its  position  as  to  the  desirabilty  of  returning  international 
trade  to  private  channels  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  a  liberal  trade 
policy.  At  the  same  time  the  Department  recognized  that  certain  adjustments 
would  have  to  be  made  during  the  transitional  period.  In  conversations  with 
representatives  from  the  British  Embassy,  the  Department  accepted  points  made 
in  the  British  gloss  on  the  aide-memoire,  and  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  foreign 
government  procurement  activity  with  respect  both  to  purchases  for  government 
account  and  for  commodities  that  were  in  short  supply  and  subject  to  inter¬ 
national  allocation.  The  Department  also  agreed  that  the  purchasing  missions 
might  be  used  during  the  transition  period  to  expedite  shipping  and  transactions 
between  private  traders  in  this  and  other  countries. 

There  was  general  agreement  with  the  United  States  position,  except,  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese,  Indian,  Polish  and  Soviet  representatives.  A  detailed  sum¬ 
mary  of  these  conversations  may  be  found  in  the  Department’s  classified  bulletin 
“Current  Economic  Developments”  No.  50,  June  3,  1946. 


UNITED  STATES  INTEREST  IN  INTERNATIONAL  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  COLLABORATION  FOR  THE  EXPANSION  OF 
WORLD  TRADE  AND  EMPLOYMENT1 

560.AL/1-446 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  (IF inant)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

secret  London,  January  4, 1946 — 4  p.  m. 

[Received  January  4 — 11 :  57  a.  m.] 
94.  For  Wilcox  2  and  Brown3  from  Hawkins  4  and  Fowler.5  We 
Lave  discussed  at  some  length  with  Liesching,6  Helmore,7  Stirling8 
and  Shackle  9  questions  relating  to  the  preliminary  trade  meeting  10 
as  follows : 


1  For  previous  documentation  relating  to  United  States  proposals  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  international  trade,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  n,  pp.  1328  ff. 

2  Clair  Wilcox,  Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy. 

3Winthrop  G.  Brown,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Commercial  Policy. 

4  Harry  C.  Hawkins,  Minister-Counselor  for  Economic  Affairs,  United  States 

Embassy,  London. 

6  William  A.  Fowler,  First  Secretary  of  Embassy,  United  States  Embassy, 
London. 

6  Sir  Percival  Liesching,  Second  Secretary,  British  Board  of  Trade,  until 
July,  1946  when  he  became  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  British  Ministry  of  Food. 

7  James  R.  C.  Helmore,  Under  Secretary  of  Commercial  Relations  and  Treaties 
Department,  British  Board  of  Trade,  until  July,  1946  when  he  succeeded  Sir 
Percival  Liesching  as  Second  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade. 

6  John  A.  Stirling,  Assistant  Secretary,  British  Board  of  Trade. 

9  R.  J.  Shackle,  Principal  Assistant  Secretary,  British  Board  of  Trade. 

10  The  United  States  Government  published  on  December  6,  1945  a  document 
entitled  “Proposals  for  Expansion  of  World  Trade  and  Employment”,  copies  of 
which  were  transmitted  on  a  world-wide  basis  to  other  governments  (with  certain 
limited  exceptions)  for  their  consideration.  The  Proposals  set  forth  the  views 
and  objectives  of  this  Government  within  the  sphere  of  international  economic 
relations  and  proposed  that  the  United  Nations  convene  in  1946  a  conference  to 
consider  early  and  effective  cooperative  action  on  an  international  basis  in  the 
fields  of  trade  and  employment.  For  text  of  the  Proposals,  see  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  December  9,  1945,  p.  918. 

At  the  same  time  invitations  were  issued  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  fifteen  governments,  considered  to  represent  the  principal  trading  nations  of 
the  world,  to  appoint  representatives  to  attend  a  preliminary  meeting  in  early 
1946  at  a  place  to  be  determined.  Such  a  preliminary  conference  would  negotiate, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  general  conference,  concrete  arrangements 
for  the  relaxation  of  tariffs  and  non-tariff  trade  barriers.  The  preliminary  meet¬ 
ing  would  also  consult  to  reach  a  preliminai-y  understanding  with  regard  to  other 
topics  on  the  proposed  agenda  for  the  projected  general  conference  (i.e.,  questions 
of  employment,  policy  regarding  surplus  commodities,  cartel  policy,  and  an 
international  trade  organization). 

For  documentation  regarding  these  events,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  1328  ff.  For  the  text  of  the  invitation  issued  to  the  fifteen  governments,  see 
ibid.,  p.  1344. 
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1.  Location  for  meeting.  Liesching  said  the  British  Govt  is  definitely 
agreeable  to  holding  the  meeting  in  England  provided  a  suitable  place 
for  it  can  be  found.  He  and  his  staff  are  actively  exploring  the  possi¬ 
bilities  and  have  already  made  preliminary  investigations.  Oxford 
seems  to  be  a  definite  possibility  although  some  difficulties  have  been 
encountered  which  would  have  to  be  worked  out.  The  facilities  there 
probably  would  not  be  available  before  the  first  of  July.  The  catering 
problem  also  presents  difficulties.  They  are  also  investigating  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  taking  over  a  hotel  or  hotels  in  one  of  the  evacuated  south 
coast  towns,  which  may  offer  a  possibility  in  cases  in  which  hotel  prop¬ 
erty  has  not  been  restored  to  the  owners.  They  appreciate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  deciding  upon  a  place  as  soon  as  practicable  and  we  expect  to 
hear  more  from  them  shortly  on  the  subject. 

2.  Liesching  and  his  staff  also  had  questions  regarding  the  exact 
procedure  to  be  followed  before  and  at  the  meeting  in  the  formulation 
of  tariff  schedules.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  point  was  made 
that  if  we  rely  on  each  country  presenting  prior  to  or  at  the  opening 
of  the  meeting  a  schedule  of  offers  it  will  make  to  the  other  partici¬ 
pants,  we  may  meet  with  disappointment  either  because  of  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  countries  to  make  any  offers  at  all  until  they  have  some  idea 
or  at  least  have  studied  the  possibilities  of  what  they  might  get ;  or, 
if  offers  were  made,  they  might  be  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  get  the 
meeting  off  to  a  very  bad  start.  The  most  common  procedure  in  trade 
negotiations  is  for  the  parties  to  present  their  requests  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  many  of  them,  particularly  the  continental  countries, 
to  understand  and  adopt  the  opposite  procedure.  In  other  words,  if  the 
initial  step  by  each  country  were  to  submit  to  all  the  others  a  list  of 
the  concessions  sought  from  them,  prompt  action  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  forthcoming,  and  each  country  would  then  be  in  a  better  position 
and  more  disposed  at  least  to  attempt  to  formulate  a  list  of  worth¬ 
while  offers  for  presentation  when  the  meeting  convenes.  Also  if  all 
participating  countries  were  asked  to  present  request  lists  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  participate  in  the 
meeting,  each  country  in  formulating  its  offers  for  presentation  at 
the  meeting  could  do  so  with  better  knowledge  of  the  expectations  and 
needs  of  the  others.  This  should  not  preclude  any  country  that  desired 
to  do  so  from  presenting  a  consolidated  list  of  offers  at  the  time  it 
submits  its  request  lists.  We  feel  that  in  view  of  our  key  role  in  trade 
matters  it  would  be  highly  desirable  for  the  U.S.  to  do  this,  provided 
of  course  our  offers  are  sufficiently  attractive  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
negotiations  are  going  to  be  worthwhile. 

3.  There  are  some  indications  that  there  may  be  a  serious  lack  of 
understanding  and  hesitancy  regarding  our  trade  proposals  and  par- 
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ticipation  in  the  meeting  on  tlie  part  of  some  of  the  continental  coun¬ 
tries.  This  possibility  is  suggested  by  the  attitude  of  Dr.  Kunosi, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Economic  Dept  of  the  Czechoslovakian 
FonOff,  who  recently  called  on  Stirling  and  expressed  doubt  and  skep¬ 
ticism.  Kunosi  even  intimated  that  acceptance  by  the  British  of  these 
proposals  may  to  some  extent  have  been  forced  upon  them  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  financial  negotiations,11  and  conjectured  that  our  trade 
proposals  may  represent  only  a  scheme  by  the  U.S.  to  capture  world 
market.  Stirling  immediately  sought  to  set  him  straight  on  these  points 
and  suggested  that  he  see  us,  which  he  did  yesterday.  We  explained 
the  proposals  to  him  and  offered  to  discuss  them  further  at  any  time 
with  the  Czechoslovakian  Commercial  Counselor  here.  In  view  of  the 
foregoing  we  consider  it  extremely  important  that  arrangements  be 
made  for  someone  from  Washington  or  from  here  to  discuss  the  pro¬ 
posals  and  the  arrangements  for  implementing  them  fully  with  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  various  continental  countries  concerned. 
This  should  be  done  promptly  in  order  to  prevent  first  misconceptions 
and  prejudices  from  becoming  solidified.  It  might  also  speed  up  accept¬ 
ances  that  have  not  been  forthcoming  and  help  to  facilitate  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  meeting  in  those  cases  where  acceptances  have  already 
been  received.  We  had  considered  in  Washington  the  desirability  of 
calling  a  meeting  in  London  of  our  economic  counselors  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  with  the  idea  of  explaining  these  matters  fully  to  them  so  that 
they  in  turn  could  explain  them  to  the  Govts  to  which  they  are 
accredited.  However,  it  would  be  much  quicker  and  more  effective  if 
someone  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  proposals,  accompanied  by  the 
appropriate  economic  counselor,  were  to  go  into  them  fully  with  offi¬ 
cials  at  least  of  the  countries  invited  to  attend  the  preliminary  meeting. 
It  would  be  desirable  before  doing  so  to  have  a  definite  understanding 
on  the  procedural  steps  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  above. 

The  British  have  offered  to  cooperate  fully  in  supporting  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  any  way  we  think  may  be  useful.  We  suggested  and  they 
agreed  that  a  joint  approach  would  not  be  desirable  in  view  of  the 
appearance  of  ganging  up,  but  whoever  carries  on  the  discussions 
for  us  in  the  various  capitals  should  keep  the  British  economic  rep¬ 
resentatives  informed  so  that  corroboration  could  be  provided  as  need 
arose  and  occasion  afforded  and  Liesching  said  that  if  you  act  on  the 
above  suggestion,  British  representatives  would  be  appropriately 

11  For  documentation  regarding  the  financial  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  1945  leading  to  the  Loan  Agreement  of  De¬ 
cember  6,  1945,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  vi,  pp.  1  ft.  For  a  scholarly 
study  of  American-British  joint  efforts  in  the  field  of  international  economic 
relations  in  the  late  World  War  II  and  early  postwar  periods,  see  Richard  N. 
Gardner,  Sterling -Dollar  Diplomacy  (Oxford,  The  Clarendon  Press,  1956). 
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briefed  and  instructed  to  cooperate.  In  any  case  he  thought  it  desir¬ 
able  to  brief  them  and  to  cover  particularly  the  point  that  our  pro¬ 
posals  were  agreed  to  wholeheartedly  by  the  British  Govt  and  not 
under  pressure  in  connection  with  the  loan  negotiations.  [Hawkins 
and  Fowler.] 

Win  ant 


5G0.A.L./1-746  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  Soviet  Union  ( Kennan )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Moscow,  January  7,  1946 — noon. 

[Received  January  7 — noon] 

46.  ReDeptel  2648  December  28.12  Have  asked  for  appointment 
with  Mikoyan 13  for  purpose  of  presenting  preliminary  discussions 
on  trade  and  employment.  Statement  I  propose  to  make  to  him  follows 
at  end  of  this  message.  Since  some  days  may  still  elapse  before  he 
receives  me,  I  would  appreciate  being  informed  if  Dept  feels  that 
any  modifications  of  this  statement  would  be  in  order.  Dept  will  note 
that  statement  has  been  worded  in  such  way  as  to  cover  contingency 
that  we  may  wish  to  ask  Soviets  to  make  other  concessions,  as,  for 
example,  along  lines  of  minimum  purchase  commitments,  in  place  of 
tariff  reductions. 

Substance  of  statement  follows : 

“It  will  be  noted  that  purpose  of  proposed  preliminary  discussions 
(to  which  some  fifteen  nations  are  being  invited)  is,  first,  to  negotiate 
certain  concrete  arrangements  for  relaxation  of  tariff  and  other  trade 
barriers  and,  second,  to  consult  and  to  reach  such  preliminary  under¬ 
standings  as  may  be  practicable,  with  regard  to  other  topics  on  pro¬ 
posed  agenda  for  later  conference.  (Agenda  for  later  conference,  as 
envisaged  by  US  Govt,  were  indicated  in  ‘Proposals  for  Expansion 
of  World  Trade  and  Employment’,  a  copy  of  which  was  delivered  to 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington  on  December  6  and  another  copy  of 
which  was  submitted  with  Ambassador  Harriman’s  letter  of  Decem¬ 
ber  21 14  referred  to  above. 

With  respect  to  first  of  these  two  purposes  of  preliminary  discus¬ 
sions,  it  is  hope  of  US  Govt  that  there  will  be  discussion  of  conces¬ 
sions  which  each  country  would  be  prepared  to  make  as  its  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  general  lowering  of  trade  barriers  of  all  kinds  and  an 
increase  of  world  trade  and  employment.  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
‘proposals’  referred  to  above,  particularly  chapter  3,  reference  is  made 
to  questions  concerning  manner  in  which  state  trading  might  be  fitted 
into  general  framework  of  international  economic  collaboration.  It 


12  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  n,  p.  1355. 

13  Anastas  Ivanovich  Mikoyan,  People’s  Commissar  for  Foreign  Trade. 
“Not  printed. 
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is  expectation  of  US  Govt  that  these  questions  will  form  a  subject  of 
discussion  at  preliminary  meeting  in  connection  with  general  prob¬ 
lem  of  reduction  of  trade  barriers. 

It  is  hope  of  US  Govt  that  discussion  will  afford  opportunity  for 
consultation  with  regard  to  other  questions  treated  in  ‘proposals’,  such 
as  employment,  ‘surplus’  commodities,  policy  toward  cartels,  and  form 
of  international  trade  organization. 

US  Govt  anticipates  that  tentative  agreements  reached  among  coun¬ 
tries  participating  in  preliminary  meeting  (excluding  possible  agree¬ 
ments  on  tariff  schedules)  would  be  subject  to  possible  alteration  or 
modification  at  subsequent  general  conference  in  light  of  considera¬ 
tions  advanced  by  other  countries.  US  Govt  envisages  that  general 
conference  would  also  consider  questions  of  adherence  of  other  states 
to  draft  agreement  reached  at  preliminary  meeting  and  of  treatment 
to  be  accorded  those  which  do  not  accept  it  as  well  as  those  not  invited 
to  participate.  US  Govt  feels  that  drafting  countries,  i.e.,  those  par¬ 
ticipating  in  preliminary  meeting,  should  propose  in  general  confer¬ 
ence  that  non-drafting  countries  be  considered  as  provisionally  adher¬ 
ing  to  agreement  provided  (a)  that  they  accept  non-tariff  provisions 
and  (6)  that  they  obligate  tnemselves  to  undertake  bilateral  tariff 
negotiations,  or  negotiations  for  equivalent  concessions,  with  coun¬ 
tries  adhering  to  agreement. 

In  view  of  US  Govt,  drafting  countries  should  also  propose  that 
benefits  of  agreement  should,  after  reasonable  period  of  time,  be  with¬ 
held  from  trade  of  those  countries  which  have  failed  to  adhere  to  it 
or  which,  having  adhered,  have  failed  to  negotiate  tariff  reductions 
or  such  analagous  reductions  of  trade  barriers  as  would  be  judged 
by  international  trade  organization  to  be  in  conformity  with  spirit  of 
agreement.” 

Kennan 


560.AL/1-446  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  the  United 

Kin gdom  ( W inant ) 

secret  tjs  urgent  Washington,  January  9, 1946 — G  p.  m. 

251.  Dept  believes  it  would  be  helpful  in  connection  with  prepa¬ 
rations  for  preliminary  trade  meeting  if  Hawkins  would  spend  a 
day  or  two  at  each  of  American  missions  at  Paris,  Brussels,  The 
Hague  and  Praha.  Purpose  of  these  visits,  which  should  be  made  in 
January  or  early  February,  would  be  to  give  appropriate  Embassy 
personnel  background  of  proposed  meeting  based  on  his  experience 
and  detailed  knowledge  of  “Proposals”  and  of  Anglo-American  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  discussions.  Additional  important  purposes  would 
be  for  Plawkins  to  impress  upon  missions  necessity  of  making  every 
effort  to  assure  that  foreign  governments  concerned  are  making  ade¬ 
quate  preparations  for  meeting,  and  to  this  end  to  participate  in  initiat- 

3)10-101—72 - 81 
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ing  informal  explanatory  discussions  with  appropriate  officials  of 
govts  concerned.  Dept  is  inclined  to  agree  with  conclusion  in  urtel  94, 
Jan.  4,  that  this  procedure  would  be  more  effective  in  advancing  im¬ 
mediate  job  of  preparing  for  preliminary  meeting  than  would  general 
discussion  of  subject  (together  with  other  matters  not  intimately  re¬ 
lated)  at  wider  gathering  of  all  economic  counselors  on  the  continent, 
urtel  202,  Jan.  8. 15  Discussion  at  the  meeting  of  counselors  would  not, 
however,  be  precluded.  Unless  you  perceive  objection,  therefore,  Haw¬ 
kins  is  authorized  to  make  these  trips  during  the  period  indicated. 
Travel  order  follows.  Please  cable  Dept  approximate  dates  of  each 
visit  in  order  that  it  may  inform  missions  concerned.16 

In  connection  with  these  visits,  Hawkins  will  wish  to  have  following 
additional  information : 

1.  All  invited  Govts  have  now  accepted  the  invitation  to  attend  the 
preliminary  meeting  except  USSR,  Czechoslovakia  and  Luxembourg.17 

2.  Current  thinking  in  Dept,  still  subject  to  change,  is  that  US  may 
urge  ECOSOC  to  call  general  world  conference  on  trade  and  employ¬ 
ment  for  some  time  late  this  year  (the  exact  time  to  be  set  by  the  host 
Government),  and  to  designate  the  nuclear  group  of  countries18  to 
serve  as  a  preparatory  committee  for  this  conference.  Purpose  of  this 
arrangement  would  be  to  avoid  confusion  of  having  two  separate  inter¬ 
national  groups  engaged  in  preparing  proposals  for  general  conference 
and  to  give  impetus  to  proposals  which  would  emerge  from  nuclear 
meeting.  No  decision  on  this  procedure  will  be  reached,  however,  with¬ 
out  consulting  you  and  US  delegation  to  UNO. 

3.  Dept  intends  to  prepare  within  the.  next  week  or  ten  days  and  to 
send  to  all  American  missions  in  countries  accepting  invitations  to 
the  preliminary  meeting  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  memorandum 
setting  forth  a)  the  objectives  of  the  preliminary  meeting,  h)  the 
preparations  necessary  to  achieve  these  objectives  and  c)  the  pro- 


10  Not  printed. 

10  Mr.  Hawkins  went  to  the  Continent  for  such  discussions  later  in  the  month, 
and  was  in  Paris  from  January  24-February  2 ;  Brussels,  February  3-5 ;  and 
The  Hague,  February  6.  He  submitted  to  the  Department  a  report  of  these  talks 
in  London  despatch  28276,  February  11,  not  printed. 

17  The  acceptances  were  received  as  follows  :  Australia,  December  21 ;  Belgium, 
January  2  ;  Brazil,  January  7 ;  Canada,  December  15  ;  China,  December  31 ;  Cuba, 
December  19 ;  France,  December  31 ;  India,  December  29 ;  The  Netherlands,  Janu¬ 
ary  3;  New  Zealand,  December  17;  and  South  Africa,  January  2.  Luxembourg 
and  Czechoslovakia  communicated  acceptances  on  January  9  but  the  information 
had  not  been  received  in  the  Department  at  the  time  of  the  drafting  of  this 
telegram.  United  Kingdom  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  the  “Proposals”  had 
been  indicated  in  a  Joint  Statement  issued  by  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  regarding  the  “Proposals”  on  December  6,  1945,  at  the  same  time  that 
announcement  was  made  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Financial  Agreement  between 
the  two  governments. 

18  That  is,  the  fifteen  governments  to  whom  invitations  had  been  sent  for  the 
preliminary  meeting. 
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cedures  which  might  be  followed  in  carrying  on  actual  negotiations 
at  the  meeting  (i.e.  committees  to  be  established,  etc.).  This  memo¬ 
randum  would  be  in  form  suitable  for  transmission  to  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  concerned.  Among  other  things,  it  would  urge  that  each 
Govt  participating  in  meeting  transmit  to  each  other  participating 
Govt  (where  appropriate),  as  soon  as  possible  and  well  in  advance  of 
the  meeting,  a  list  of  the  products  on  which  it  would  wish  to  receive 
tariff  concessions  and  an  indication  of  the  concessions  desired.  Urtel  94, 
Jan.  4.  This  procedure  would  not  preclude,  and  would  even  appear  to 
lead  up  naturally  to  presentation  at  meeting  of  schedules  of  offers  by 
all  countries. 

4.  It  is  hoped  that  by  late  February  or  early  March  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  Dept  to  transmit  to  all  other  participating  Govts  for  their 
consideration  a  preliminary  and  tentative  draft  text  of  the  Charter  of 
the  ITO,  including  provisions  relating  to  trade  barriers,  cartels,  com¬ 
modity  policy,  employment  and  organization.  To  this  text  would  be 
appended  a  draft  protocol  dealing  with  the  independent  entry  into 
force  of  the  schedules  of  tariff  concessions  and  of  the  related  provisions 
of  the  Charter  (i.e.  quotas,  most-favored-nation  treatment,  national 
treatment  for  internal  taxes,  etc.)  essential  to  safeguard  the  value  of 
the  tariff  concessions. 

5.  Bilateral  economic  and  financial  discussions  with  French  are 
planned  for  some  time  in  February  or  March  19  and  Monnet,  High 
Commissioner  for  the  Modernization  of  Industry  and  Agriculture, 
will  arrive  in  Washington  within  next  few  days  for  purpose  of  agree¬ 
ing  upon  agenda.  In  so  far  as  commercial  policy  is  concerned,  our 
objective  will  be  to  obtain  general  support  of  the  “Proposals”  by  the 
French.  US  position  on  “Proposals”  will  not  be  modified  during  these 
or  other  bilateral  discussions  prior  to  preliminary  meeting. 

Dept  will  be  glad  to  give  special  attention  to  answering  any  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  proposed  meeting  which  may  occur  to  Hawkins  in 
connection  with  proposed  trips. 

Acheson 


560. AL/ 12— 2045  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  Norway 

( Osborne ) 

confidential  Washington,  January  12,  1946 — 10  a.  m. 

21.  After  careful  consideration,  it  is  felt  that  it  would  not  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  extend  to  the  Norwegian  Govt  an  invitation  to  participate 


10  For  documentation  regarding  this  subject,  see  vol.  v,  pp.  399  ft 
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in  the  preliminary  meeting  on  trade  and  employment.20  This  not  only 
would  add  to  size  of  group  already  large  in  view  of  complicated 
negotiations  envisaged  but  would  doubtless  lead  other  Govts  to  press 
for  invitations.  Dept  has  already  been  approached  informally  by  other 
Govts  regarding  such  invitations. 

Morgenstierne  has  taken  up  with  Dept  the  desire  of  his  Govt  to 
be  invited  to  preliminary  meeting  (reurtel  808  Dec.  28  [2b]  21) .  In 
explaining  to  him  reasons  for  omission  of  Norway  and  why  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  increase  number  of  countries  participating,  follow¬ 
ing  points  were  made:  (1)  in  selecting  countries  invited,  primary 
emphasis  was  placed  on  assuring  that  group  would  be  broadly  repre¬ 
sentative  as  to  types  of  trade  barriers  and  economies  and  would  in¬ 
clude  principal  trading  nations;  (2)  USSR  included  as  member  Big 
Five  and  as  principal  state- trading  nation;  (3)  necessary  to  include 
all  British  Dominions  because  of  their  contractual  obligations  regard¬ 
ing  tariff  preferences  and  importance  of  action  on  imperial  prefer¬ 
ences;  (4)  Cuba  included  because  of  US-Cuba  tariff  preferences; 
(5)  Luxembourg  included  as  member  of  Belgo-Luxembourg  Eco¬ 
nomic  Union  (re  item  4  urtel  808) ;  (6)  no  country  was  selected  as 
representative  of  particular  geographic  area  (re  item  1  urtel  808) ; 

(7)  shipping  will  not  be  discussed  at  conference  (re  item  2  urtel  808) ; 

(8)  agreement  reached  at  preliminary  meeting  will  be  opened  to 
scrutiny  of  later  world-wide  conference;  meanwhile  views  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  Govt  on  “Proposals  for  the  Expansion  of  World  Trade  and 
Employment”  will  be  welcomed  and  this  Govt  hopes  Norway  will 
look  favorably  on  these  proposals  and  will  support  them  at  world 
trade  conference  (re  item  3  urtel  808) ;  (9)  finally,  because  of  mag¬ 
nitude  of  task  of  negotiating  detailed  tariff  concessions,  this  Govt 
has  been  compelled  to  limit  number  of  countries  participating  in 
initial  discussions. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  adopt  similar  approach  in  any  discussion 
of  matter  with  FonOff.  Exclusion  of  Norway  from  preliminary  meet¬ 
ing  does  not  imply  any  lack  of  desire  on  part  of  this  Govt  for  close 
trade  relations  with  Norway. 

Acheson 


20  For  an  approach  made  in  this  sense  to  the  Department  by  the  Norwegian 
Ambassador  (Morgenstierne)  on  December  14,  1945,  and  to  the  Ambassador  in 
Norway  (Osborne)  by  the  Norwegian  Permanent  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  (Prebensen)  at  Oslo  about  December  20,  see  Foreign  Relations ,  1945,  vol. 
ii,  pp.  1349  and  1352,  respectively.  Ambassador  Morgenstierne  had  further  con¬ 
versations  with  the  Department  on  this  matter  on  Januarfy  5,  1946  and  again 
on  January  14. 

21  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  n,  p.  1352.  This  transmitted  Ambassador  Os¬ 
borne’s  report  of  his  conversation  with  M.  Prebensen. 
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5 60. AL/ 1—1446  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  the  United 

Kingdom  (Winant) 

secret  u.s.  urgent  Washington,  January  14,  1946 — 7  p.  m. 

405.  For  Hawkins  and  Stinebower.22  Dept  will  shortly  transmit 
to  US  member 23  of  ECOSOC  instructions  relating  to  the  calling  by 
ECOSOC  of  the  proposed  world  conference  on  trade  and  employment. 
This  will  require  the  taking  of  decisions  as  to  what  proposals  we 
should  make  in  respect  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  conference,  the 
countries  to  be  invited,  and  the  international  machinery  for  preparing 
for  the  conference.  A  suggested  position  on  the  whole  subject  is  out¬ 
lined  below.  It  is  requested  that  you  examine  critically  the  various 
points  indicated  and  cable  the  Dept  your  views  and  comments. 

The  outline  follows : 

1.  ECOSOC  should  indicate  the  time  of  the  conference  in  general 
terms  only  (e.g.  late  1946),  leaving  the  exact  time  to  be  announced 
by  the  preparatory  committee  (see  3  below)  after  consultation  with 
ECOSOC.  Purpose  of  this  arrangement  would  be  to  avoid  need  for 
making  prediction  now  as  to  the  particular  date  by  which  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  conference  will  have  been  completed.  Dept  considers  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  hold  world  conference  before  preliminary  trade 
meeting  could  produce  concrete  results  on  which  conference  coulc 
take  action. 

2.  The  following  countries  or  categories  of  countries  should  be 
invited  to  the  conference: 

a.  Countries  members  of  the  United  Nations  in  good  standing  at  the 
time  of  the  conference. 

~b.  Italy. 

c.  Neutrals  other  than  Spain. 

d.  Ex-enemy  states  or  liberated  areas  recognized  by  the  Big  Three. 

e.  Any  country  which  ECOSOC  may  later  designate  in  the  light  of 
a  change  in  political  status. 

3.  We  should  urge  that  ECOSOC  approve  arrangement  whereby 
the  countries  attending  preliminary  trade  meeting  (i.e.  the  nuclear 

”  Leroy  D.  Stinebower,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade 
Policy,  and  Adviser  to  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  First  Part  of  the  First 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  which  convened  at  London 
on  January  10.  Regarding  the  organization  and  functioning  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  London  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  see  ante, 
pp.  5-7. 

23  John  G.  Winant,  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Am¬ 
bassador  Winant  was  appointed  United  States  Representative  on  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  by  President  Truman  on  January  12. 
The  Council,  along  with  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  was  being  organized 
by  the  General  Assembly  at  this  time,  and  its  first  meeting  was  held  on 
January  23. 
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group)  would  serve  as  the  preparatory  committee  for  the  world  con¬ 
ference.  If  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  ECOSOC  agreement  to  this 
procedure,  US  might  agree  to  arrangement  whereby  Economic  and 
Employment  Commission  24  would  be  consulted  and  kept  informed  as 
to  steps  being  taken  by  preparatory  committee.  Also,  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  appointment  by  ECOSOC  of  observers  (i.e.  represent¬ 
ing  ECOSOC  and  not  individual  countries)  to  attend  preliminary 
trade  meeting.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  situation  in  which 
ECOSOC  would  entrust  preparatory  work  to  group  other  than  that 
suggested  above.  If  preparations  for  conference  on  matters  of  substance 
are  carried  forward  by  distinct  or  even  overlapping  groups  confusion 
may  result  and  the  objectives  of  the  conference  may  be  impeded. 

4.  With  regard  to  agenda,  it  appears  to  us  that  US  should  not 
attempt  to  force  “Proposals”  as  sole  item  and  preclude  suggestions  by 
others.  Satisfactory  arrangement  might  be  one  whereby  ECOSOC 
would  ask  all  invited  countries  to  submit  suggestions  for  agenda  to 
ECOSOC  which  would  transmit  them  to  preparatory  committee  (i.e. 
the  nuclear  group) . 

5.  Conference  should  be  held  in  territory  of  member  of  the  prepara¬ 
tory  committee,  and  preferably  in  country  where  seat  of  ECOSOC  is 
located.  Additional  reasons  for  holding  conference  here  are  that  pre¬ 
liminary  trade  meeting  would  be  elsewhere,  US  could  offer  best  physi¬ 
cal  facilities,  and  finally,  action  by  Congress  on  results  of  conference 
might  be  influenced  favorably. 

Your  views  regarding  the  foregoing  should  be  communicated  to  the 
Dept  as  soon  as  possible. 

Acheson 


560. AL/l— 1646  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  {W inant)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

secret  us  urgent  London,  January  16,  1946 — 2  p.  m. 

[Received  7 :  41  p.  m.] 

528.  From  Stinebower  and  Hawkins.  Following  are  our  comments 
and  suggestions  on  proposals  in  your  405,  January  14. 

We  are  in  general  agreement  with  the  proposal  as  outlined  which 


24  The  Economic  and  Employment  Commission  was  one  of  five  “nuclear”  com¬ 
missions  established  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  first  session  which 
extended  from  January  23  to  February  18.  For  the  proceedings  of  the  first  session 
of  ECOSOC,  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  First  Year,  First  Session  (hereafter  cited  as  ESC  (I) ). 
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runs  along  the  same  lines  as  our  thinking.  The  Department  should 
bear  in  mind  the  delicate  nature  of  the  attempt  to  induce  ECOSOC 
to  sponsor  not  only  our  main  idea  but  machinery  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  develop.  Some  of  our  following  comments  are  condi¬ 
tioned  on  the  assumption  that  the  most  important  element  in  the  out¬ 
line  is  securing  ratification  of  the  preparatory  (nuclear)  group  as  the 
agent  of  ECOSOC  (your  paragraph  3).  If  we  can  obtain  this,  it  may 
be  worthwhile  to  give  way  on  some  other  items. 

The  prospects  of  securing  approval  for  the  essentials  of  your  outline 
are  strengthened  by  fact  that  8  of  the  18  members  of  ECOSOC  are 
among  the  countries  which  have  accepted  invitations  to  prepare  our 
negotiations  and  two  countries  (USSR  and  Czechoslovakia)  are 
among  the  invitees. 

At  this  stage  we  are  not  able  to  judge  the  prospects  of  getting  the 
full  list  of  countries  set  forth  in  your  paragraph  2  invited  to  the  con¬ 
ference  but  will  bear  them  in  mind  as  our  desiderata.  On  this  point 
and  location  of  the  conference  we  think  the  US  should,  if  necessary, 
take  the  same  flexible  position  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  1  relating  to 
date. 

We  agree  that  agenda,  your  paragraph  4,  need  not  be  rigidly  held 
to  our  “proposals”  but  believe  that  we  should  seek  to  limit  the  agenda 
to  the  five  major  subjects  of  our  “proposals”  and  any  additions  should 
be  such  as  to  fall  in  one  of  them.  Ecuador  has  already  reintroduced 
the  proposal  on  which  they  were  defeated  in  PRECO  25  to  call  a  con¬ 
ference  on  the  stabilization  of  international  prices  by  which  they  ex¬ 
plain  they  mean  measures  to  increase  the  prices  of  raw  materials  in 
comparison  with  prices  of  finished  goods.  We  shall  oppose  but  can¬ 
not  yet  forecast  what  action  General  Assembly  will  take. 

First  meeting  of  ECOSOC  now  set  for  January  23.  We  shall  pre¬ 
sumably  have  to  introduce  any  agenda  proposals  very  soon  thereafter 
and  therefore  need  prompt  indication  whether  you  want  to  proceed 
along  the  lines  above  indicated.26  [Stinebower  and  Hawkins.] 

Win  ant 


a  This  refers  to  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United  Nations  which  met 
at  London  in  November  and  December,  1945;  documentation  on  certain  United 
States  interests  that  were  advanced  at  this  meeting  is  found  in  Foreign  Relations, 
1945,  vol.  i,  pp.  1433  ff.,  although  the  subject  adverted  to  here  is  not  covered 
as  such. 

x  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  began  its  session  on  January  23  as  indicated. 
Documentation  including  briefing  papers  and  position  books  for  United  States 
delegations  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  beginning  with  the  second  session 
of  ECOSOC  is  found  in  the  files  of  the  Reference  and  Documents  Section  of  the 
Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State  (here¬ 
after  referred  to  as  the  10  files).  No  preparatory  documentation  as  such  seems 
to  have  been  made  up  for  the  delegation  to  ECOSOC’s  first  session. 
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560.A.L./1-1646  ;  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  Soviet  Union  (Kennan)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Moscow,  January  16,  1946 — 3  p.  m. 

[Received  3 :  36  p.  m.] 

148.  Although  it  is  now  well  over  a  week  since  request  was  made  I 
have  still  been  unable  to  arrange  for  appointment  with  anyone  in 
Foreign  Trade  or  Foreign  Affairs  Commissariats  to  present  explana¬ 
tions  which  were  subject  of  my  46  January  7,  noon.  This  delay  means, 
I  think,  that  Soviets  are  subjecting  our  “proposals”  to  very  careful 
study.  Following  are  some  of  questions  which  I  think  are  particularly 
occupying  their  attention : 

1.  They  will  wish  to  be  entirely  clear  concerning  relationship  of 
tasks  of  proposed  preliminary  meeting  and  of  later  general  conference 
to  those  of  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  UNO.  I  think  it  likely  that 
they  would  prefer  in  general  to  pursue  internatl  economic  questions 
through  this  latter  council  which,  particularly  if  Internatl  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization  should  be  admitted  to  membership,  would  appear  to  present 
a  more  suitable  medium  for  promulgation  of  Soviet  internatl  economic 
aims,  which  are  so  often  political  and  tactical  in  nature,  than  would  a 
special  organization  for  trade  and  employment  designed  to  enforce 
general  and  permanent  principles.  Indeed  I  think  it  possible  that  they 
may  try  to  have  entire  question  of  preliminary  talks  on  reduction  of 
trade  barriers  submitted  for  prior  consideration  by  Economic  and 
Social  Council  before  they  will  take  a  definite  position. 

2.  Overall  objective  of  increase  of  internatl  trade  as  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  peace  and  security  and  assuring  general  employment  is  not 
one  which  would  naturally  find  ready  enthusiasm  in  Soviet  circles. 
Soviet  instincts  are  autarchic.  They  view  internatl  trade  for  themselves 
a  means  of  increasing  Soviet  strategic  economic  strength  and  of  achiev¬ 
ing  economic  independence.  They  would  never  admit  that  there  was 
any  problem  of  employment  at  all  in  Soviet  Union  or  that  employment 
problem  in  capitalist  countries  was  susceptible  of  solution  by  increased 
foreign  trade. 

3.  With  respect  to  provisions  relating  to  state  trading,  Department 
is  of  course  correct  in  noting  that  they  have  accepted  in  past  certain 
minimum  purchase  commitments.  These  wei*e  however  with  individ¬ 
ual  countries  and  did  not  necessarily  reveal  anything  of  total  Soviet 
plans  for  foreign  trade.  Even  though  a  global  commitment  would  not 
require  Soviet  Government  to  increase  its  trade  beyond  point  to  which 
it  had  otherwise  planned  to  carry  it,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  publi¬ 
cation  of  annual  [apparent  garble]  import  plan,  and  suggestion  of 
entering  into  any  discussion  of  such  a  commitment  is  obviously  one 
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which  would  seem  to  Russian  officials  to  call  for  careful  study  from 
policy  standpoint. 

4.  Soviet  economic  experts  will  also  wish  to  study  global  purchase 
proposal  carefully  from  standpoint  of  general  principles  of  their  trade 
monopoly.  Although  they  have  not  suffered  much  financially  from 
foreign  tariff  provisions  (two-thirds  of  their  modest  prewar  exports 
to  US  were  free  of  duty  and  in  certain  remaining  items,  duty  was  paid 
in  effect  by  US  consumers)  they  have  laid  great  stress  as  a  matter  of 
tactics  on  establishing  principle  that  most  favored  nation  treatment  in 
Soviet  Union  in  tariff  and  other  matters  was  equivalent  to  most 
favored  nation  treatment  abroad.  In  this  way  they  have  hoped  to 
secure  for  their  state  trading  system  universal  most  favored  nation 
position  beyond  Soviet  borders  while  reserving  to  themselves  full  free¬ 
dom  of  action,  even  where  necessary  to  evade  or  make  meaningless 
most  favored  nation  principle,  in  their  own  practice.  Owing  to  ignor¬ 
ance  or  indifference  of  foreign  negotiators  they  have  had  no  small 
success  with  this  in  past  and  will  not  easily  part  with  these  aspirations. 
They  will  therefore  weigh  carefully  sacrifice  in  principle  which  they 
would  be  asked  to  make  in  undertaking  global  purchase  commitment 
against  modest  immediate  gains  by  way  of  reciprocal  tariff  concessions 
which  they  might  conceivably  achieve  through  accepting  such  an 
obligation. 

Sent  Department  148 ;  repeated  London  27. 

Ken nan 


560.AL/1-1746 :  Circular  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Officers  27 

Washington,  January  17,  1946. 

Please  inform  appropriate  officials  of  Govt  to  which  you  are  ac¬ 
credited  that  Govts  of  following  countries  have  now  accepted  invita¬ 
tion  of  Govt  of  US  to  participate  in  preliminary  meeting  on  trade 
and  employment:  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  India,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  South  Africa  and  United  Kingdom.  Reference  appropriate 
instruction  or  circular  telegram  cited  in  Depcirtel  Dec  13,  1945.28 
You  may  also  inform  them  that,  on  basis  of  replies  received  to  US 
invitation,  and  in  light  of  need  for  more  preparation  generally,  it 

27  Sent  to  the  United  States  missions  accredited  to  the  fifteen  governments  that 
had  been  invited  by  the  United  States  to  the  preliminary  conference. 

“  Not  printed. 
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appears  desirable  to  postpone  meeting  for  several  weeks,  possibly 
until  late  June  or  early  July. 

Acheson 


560. AL/l— 1646  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  the  United 

Kingdom  (W inant) 

secret  us  urgent  Washington,  January  18, 1946 — 8  p.m. 

605.  Undel  89.  For  Hawkins  and  Stinebower.  1.  Dept  agrees  with 
views  expressed  your  telegram  no.  528,  Jan  16  (not  Undel  series) 
regarding  calling  by  ECOSOC  of  proposed  world  conference  on  trade 
and  employment  and  relation  to  preliminary  trade  meeting.  You  are 
accordingly  authorized  to  proceed  along  the  lines  indicated  in  that 
telegram  and  to  prepare  appropriate  draft  resolution  which  should, 
however,  be  cleared  with  Dept  before  formal  introduction  in  ECOSOC. 

2.  In  connection  with  foregoing,  you  will  be  interested  in  following 
excerpt  from  cable  we  have  received  from  Embassy  Moscow  setting 
forth  Kennan’s  views  regarding  probable  Russian  reaction  to  proposed 
preliminary  trade  meeting : 

“They  [the  Russians]  29  will  wish  to  be  entirely  clear  concerning 
relationship  of  tasks  of  proposed  preliminary  meeting  and  of  later 
general  conference  to  those  of  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  UNO. 
I  think  it  likely  that  they  would  prefer  in  general  to  pursue  internatl 
economic  questions  through  this  latter  council  which,  particularly  if 
Internatl  Labor  Organization  should  be  admitted  to  membership, 
would  appear  to  present  a  more  suitable  medium  for  promulgation  of 
Soviet  internatl  economic  aims,  which  are  so  often  political  and  tactical 
in  nature,  than  would  a  special  organization  for  trade  and  employment 
designed  to  enforce  general  and  permanent  principles.  Indeed  I  think 
it  possible  that  they  may  try  to  have  entire  question  of  preliminary 
talks  on  reduction  of  trade  barriers  submitted  for  prior  consideration 
by  Economic  and  Social  Council  before  they  will  take  a  definite 
position.”  30 

3.  Czechoslovakia  has  accepted  our  invitation  (Depcirtel  of  Jan  17) , 
which  means  that  at  least  9  of  18  members  of  ECOSOC  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  preliminary  trade  meeting. 

4.  We  have  had  some  further  thoughts  regarding  character  of 
observers  which  ECOSOC  might  appoint  to  attend  preliminary  trade 
meeting.  We  had  thought  that  if,  with  our  influence,  Norway  could 
be  appointed  as  ECOSOC  observer  this  would  to  some  extent  soften 


20  Brackets  appear  in  the  quotation  in  the  original. 

30  The  Soviet  Union  never  accepted  the  bid  to  a  preliminary  trade  meeting. 
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the  effect  of  our  having  had  to  resist  the  strenuous  efforts  Norway  has 
made  and  is  continuing  to  make  to  get  invited  to  the  meeting.  We  feel, 
however,  that  it  would  be  preferable  if  the  observer  or  observers  from 
ECOSOC  were  to  be  members  of  the  secretariat  rather  than  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  particular  country.  If  national  representatives  are 
selected  (in  which  case  we  should  probably  press  for  inclusion  of 
Norway)  then  it  would  seem  desirable  to  have  a  committee  of  observers 
rather  than  only  one.  Your  reactions  to  this  general  problem  would 
be  appreciated. 

Acheson 


501.BB/1-2246  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  31 

secret  us  urgent  London,  January  22, 1946 — midnight. 

[Received  January  23 — 2  :  57  a.  m.  J 
798.  This  is  Delun  117.  Re  Delun  118  following.  The  draft  resolution 
is  submitted  for  Dept’s  approval  or  comment.  It  will  at  once  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  British  and  we  will  cable  promptly  any  reactions  or 
suggestions  by  them.  It  is  still  not  certain  what  deadline  will  be  im¬ 
posed  on  the  introduction  of  draft  into  ECOSOC  hence  it  is  most 
imperative  that  we  have  Dept’s  reactions  immediately.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  recital  of  considerations  is  practically  a  direct  quotation 
of  Section  A  of  our  “Proposals.”  It  does  not  seem  wise  to  suggest  that 
ECOSOC  merely  send  observers  to  preparatory  group.  We  have  there¬ 
fore  proposed  that  ECOSOC  should  constitute  nuclear  group  as 
Preparatory  Committee  with  the  addition  of  two  members  and  a 
representative  of  the  Secretariat  designated  by  the  Council.  These  per¬ 
sons  presumably  would  not  participate  in  the  tariff  negotiations  but 
only  in  the  consideration  of  agenda  for  Conference. 

Byrnes 


501.BB/1-2246  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Secretai'y  of  State 

us  urgent  London,  January  22,  1946. 

[Received  January  23—6  : 11  a.  m.] 
797.  Delun  118.  Resolution  regarding  an  International  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Employment  proposed  by  the  United  States  Delegation. 


31  Secretary  Byrnes  was  in  London  from  January  8  to  January  25  during  which 
time  he  served  as  Head  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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а.  The  United  Nations  have  already  taken  important  steps  toward 
the  establishment  of  international  machinery  for  the  promotion  of 
economic  cooperation  among  nations  with  the  object  of  preventing 
and  removing  economic  and  social  maladjustments,  of  achieving  fair¬ 
ness  and  equity  in  economic  relations  among  states  and  of  raising  the 
level  of  economic  well-being  among  all  peoples.  The  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  organization  of  the  United  Nations,  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  have  already  been  established  as  contribution  in  their 
respective  fields  toward  the  achievement  of  these  objectives.  The 
Economic  and  Social  Council  has  been  established  as  the  agency  for 
integrating  the  activities  of  all  of  these  agencies  into  an  effective 
whole. 

б.  It  is  essential  that  the  cooperative  economic  measures  already 
taken  be  supplemented  by  further  measures  dealing  directly  with 
trade  barriers  and  discriminations  which  stand  in  the  way  of  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  multilateral  trade  and  by  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of 
nations  to  seek  full  employment. 

c.  Cooperative  action  with  respect  to  employment  is  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  such  other  measures  as  those  dealing  with  monetary 
and  exchange  stability  and  the  flow  of  investment  capital.  Effective 
action  in  regard  to  employment  and  to  trade  barriers  and  discrimi¬ 
nations  must  therefore  be  taken  or  the  whole  program  of  interna¬ 
tional  economic  cooperation  will  fail  and  an  economic  environment 
conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  international  relations  will 
not  be  created. 

d.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  proposed  that  the 
United  Nations  should  call  such  a  conference  in  1946  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  set  of  proposals  for  the  expansion  of  world  trade  and  em¬ 
ployment  for  consideration  by  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  discussion  in  an  international  conference.  In  the  belief 
that  previous  international  conferences  in  the  field  of  commercial  pol¬ 
icy  have  had  but  limited  results  because  they  were  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  policies  in  the  abstract  and  not  closely  enough  with  ar¬ 
rangements  for  concrete  action,  the  United  States  Government  has 
further  invited  a  number  of  governments  to  meet  together  for  the 
negotiation  of  reduction  of  specific  trade  barriers  and  discriminations 
in  advance  of  the  general  International  Conference.  Similar  nego¬ 
tiations  are  to  be  proposed  to  all  other  countries  of  like  mind  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible. 
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e.  These  initiatives  have  been  welcomed  by  a  number  of  delegations 
in  the  opening  debate  of  the  General  Assembly.32 

/.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  been  authorized  in  gen¬ 
eral  by  Article  62  of  the  Charter 33  of  the  United  Nations  to  call  inter¬ 
national  conferences  on  matters  falling  within  its  competence  and 
specifically  by  Supplementary  Rule  T  of  the  provisional  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  General  Assembly  to  call  a  conference  on  international 
trade  and  employment. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  therefore 

1.  Agrees  in  conformity  with  Supplementary  Rule  T  to  sponsor 
and  to  convene  an  International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employ¬ 
ment  to  meet  in  the  latter  part  of  1946. 

2.  Proposes  that  the  major  chapters  of  the  agenda  of  this  conference 
be  as  follows : 

a.  International  agreement  relating  to  the  achievement  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  high  and  stable  levels  of  employment  and  economic  activity. 

b.  International  agreement  relating  to  regulations,  restrictions  and 
discriminations  affecting  international  trade. 

c.  International  agreement  relating  to  restrictive  business  practices. 

d.  International  agreement  relating  to  intergovernmental  com¬ 
modity  arrangements. 

e.  Establishment  of  an  International  Trade  Organization  to  be  a 
specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations  having  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  ( b ),  (<?)  and  (d)  above  (responsibilities  in  the  field  of  full 
employment  transcend  the  field  of  any  one  specialized  agency  and 
should  as  recognized  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  be  vested 
in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  rather  than  in  a  specialized 
agency). 

3.  Hereby  constitutes  a  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  elaborate  an  annotated  draft  agenda  taking  into 
account  suggestions  which  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  or  directly  by  members  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
Preparatory  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  countries  participating 
in  the  preliminary  negotiations  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other 
trade  barriers  referred  to  in  paragraph  d  above  with  the  addition  of 

M  This  refers  to  the  general  discussion  on  the  Report  of  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  United  Nations  that  began  with  a  speech  by  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes  on  January  14  and  was  terminated  by  a  speech  by  the  Representative 
of  Syria  on  January  19 ;  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of  the  General 
Assembly,  First  Session,  First  Part,  Plenary  Meetings,  pp.  Ill  ff.  (hereafter 
cited  as  GA  (1/1).  For  specific  references  by  the  Representatives  of  Denmark  and 
the  Netherlands,  welcoming  the  initiative  taken  by  the  United  States  “in  tackling 
the  question  of  freer  trade  and  commerce”,  see  ibid.,  pp.  127  and  134,  respectively. 

33  For  text  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  signed  at  San  Francisco, 
June  26,  1945,  see  Department  of  State,  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  (TIAS)  No.  993,  or  59  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1031. 
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two  representatives  designated  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  a  representative  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Council.34 


560.AL/ 10-746 

Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  C ommercial  Policy 

confidential  [Washington,]  February  6,  1946. 

Preparations  for  Preliminary  International  Meeting  on  Trade 

and  Employment 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  published,  on  December  6, 
1945,  a  document  entitled  “Proposals  for  Expansion  of  World  Trade 
and  Employment”,  copies  of  which  were  transmitted  to  other  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world  for  their  consideration. 

These  Proposals  urged  the  view  that  world  security  and  well-being 
require  the  adoption  by  all  countries  of  a  code  of  commercial  conduct 
embracing  the  fields  of  governmental  barriers  to  trade,  cartels,  inter¬ 
governmental  commodity  agreements,  and  permanent  international 
machinery  to  deal  with  these  matters  on  a  continuing  basis.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  close  relationship  between  levels  of  trade  and  conditions  of 
employment,  the  Proposals  also  made  clear  the  importance  of  domestic 
measures  to  maintain  employment  and  the  need  for  continuing  inter¬ 
national  consultation  on  employment  policies. 

With  a  view  to  bringing  about  the  implementation  of  the  Proposals, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  suggested  that  the  United  Nations 
Organization  convene  a  general  world  conference  for  this  purpose.  At 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  assure  adequate  preparation  for  the  world 
conference,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  extended  invita¬ 
tions  to  the  governments  of  fifteen  other  countries  to  participate  in 
a  preliminary  meeting  on  the  subject. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  memorandum  is  to  indicate  the  views  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  regarding  a)  the  objectives 
which  should  be  sought  at  this  preliminary  meeting,  6)  the  procedures 
which  appear  to  be  necessary  before  and  at  the  meeting  in  order  to 
achieve  these  objectives,  and  c)  the  methods  whereby  the  results  of 
the  preliminary  meeting  can  be  broadened  internationally  at  the  gen- 

M  From  January  23  to  February  4  a  steady  exchange  of  ideas  regarding  the 
proposed  draft  resolution  passed  between  the  Department  and  the  United  States 
Delegation  at  London.  In  this  exchange  the  Delegation  also  transmitted  views 
and  suggestions  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  Documentation  is  found  in  the 
501. BB  file,  Department  of  State  central  indexed  files.  The  text  of  the  United 
States  draft  resolution  as  submitted  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  is 
found  in  ESC  (I),  p.  124,  annex  la.  The  draft  resolution  was  submitted  by  the 
United  States  Representative  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Winant)  on 
February  11 ;  for  text  of  Ambassador  Winant’s  remarks  on  this  occasion,  see  ESC 
(I),pp.  64  ff. 
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eral  world  conference  on  trade  and  employment  which  it  is  hoped  the 
United  Nations  Organization  will  convene  later  on.35 

Objectives  of  the  Preliminary  Meeting 

It  is  considered  that  the  best  means  of  preparing  for  the  general 
world  conference  would  be  to  develop  in  advance  a  body  of  definite 
and  concrete  international  commitments  on  the  various  aspects  of  the 
Proposals  which  a  broadly  representative  group  of  nations,  including 
the  major  trading  nations,  would  be  prepared  to  support  and  adopt. 

Accordingly,  it  is  believed  that  the  objective  of  the  preliminary 
meeting  should  be  to  negotiate,  and  reach  substantial  agreement  upon, 
a  detailed  international  instrument  incorporating  such  commitments. 
It  is  suggested  that  this  multilateral  instrument  should  be  called  the 
Charter  of  the  International  Trade  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  Charter,  like  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund,  would  contain  not  only  provisions  relating 
to  the  machinery  of  the  Organization  but  also  provisions  embodying 
positive  and  substantive  commitments  as  to  the  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  of  all  kinds,  as  to  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  dealing 
with  cartels,  as  to  the  principles  and  procedures  which  would  govern 
the  negotiation  and  operation  of  intergovernmental  commodity  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  as  to  the  international  aspects  of  domestic  employment 
policies  in  the  member  countries.  As  explained  below,  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  dealing  with  trade  barriers  would  have  a  more  definitive 
status  (in  respect  of  the  countries  participating  in  the  preliminary 
meeting)  than  would  the  remainder  of  the  Charter. 

As  an  essential  part  of  the  undertakings  for  the  reduction  of  trade 
barriers,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs.  However, 
in  view  of  the  thousands  of  tariff  items  involved,  and  the  need  for 
proceeding  with  tariff  reduction  on  a  selective,  product-by-product 
basis,  provisions  effectuating  actual  tariff  reductions  cannot  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Charter  itself.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  to  the 
Charter  there  be  appended  a  Protocol  in  which  each  country  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  preliminary  meeting  (except,  of  course,  countries  having  a 
complete  state  monopoly  of  foreign  trade* *)  would  agree  to  reduce 
individual  import  tariffs,  or  bind  them  against  increase,  in  accordance 
with  a  schedule  setting  forth  and  describing  the  various  products  on 

35  Regarding  the  conveyance  of  copies  of  this  document  to  the  governments  of 
the  fifteen  “nuclear”  countries,  see  the  Department’s  circular  telegram  of  Febru¬ 
ary  12,  6  p.  m.,  infra. 

*With  regard  to  such  countries,  it  is  suggested  that,  in  lieu  of  reducing  its 
tariffs,  the  country  having  a  complete  or  substantially  complete  state  monopoly 
of  foreign  trade  might  agree  to  purchase  annually  from  the  other  countries 
concerned  products  valued  at  not  less  than  an  agreed  amount.  This  commitment 
would  be  the  subject  of  negotiations  at  the  preliminary  meeting  and  would,  like 
the  tariff  schedules,  be  provided  for  in  the  Protocol.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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which  that  country  would  grant  tariff  concessions  and  the  agreed  maxi¬ 
mum  rate  of  duty  for  each  such  product. 

It  has  been  the  past  international  practice,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
confine  negotiations  on  tariffs  to  agreements  between  two  countries. 
In  these  bilateral  agreements,  such  as  those  heretofore  concluded  by 
the  United  States  under  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements  program, 
each  of  the  two  countries  parties  to  the  agreement  granted  reductions 
or  bindings  of  its  import  tariffs  on  products  of  which  the  other  was  a 
principal  or  important  supplier.  While  these  concessions  were  as  a 
rule  generalized  to  third  countries,  either  by  virtue  of  most-favored- 
nation  obligations  or  as  a  matter  of  policy,  third  countries  had  no 
contractual  right  to  them  independently  of  the  existence  of  the  bilat¬ 
eral  agreement  in  which  they  were  embodied.  In  other  words,  tariff 
reductions  have  been  effected  in  the  past  either  unilaterally  or  by 
means  of  a  network  of  bilateral  instruments,  each  separate  from  the 
other  and  dependent  for  its  existence  and  continuation  in  force  upon 
the  policies  and  decisions  of  the  particular  pair  of  countries  concerned. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  the  purely  bilateral  method  of  negotiating 
tariff  concessions  should  be  modified  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
negotiations  relating  to  the  Charter  of  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization,  and  that  a  multilateral  procedure  be  developed  under 
which  tariff  reductions  effected  in  conjunction  with  these  negotiations 
may  stand  on  all  fours  with  the  multilateral  commitments  relating 
to  other  trade  barriers  which  would  be  incorporated  in  the  Charter 
itself.  In  this  way  each  country  subscribing  to  the  relaxation  of  trade 
barriers  other  than  tariffs  under  a  multilateral  plan  affecting  many 
products  and  many  countries,  would  also  be  assured  that  equally 
broad  and  precise  action  would  be  taken  with  regard  to  tariffs. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  tariff  schedules  which  it  is  en¬ 
visaged  would  result  from  the  negotiations  at  the  preliminary  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  multilateral,  both  in  scope  and  in  legal  application. 
Under  this  plan,  there  would  result  from  the  negotiations  a  total  of 
14  schedules  of  tariff  concessions,  each  schedule  setting  forth  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  products  and  of  the  concession  rates  of  duty  thereon 
which  would  be  applicable  in  respect  of  the  imports  into  a  particular 
country.  The  products  listed  in  the  schedule  pertaining  to  the  imports 
into  each  country  would  include  those  of  which  the  other  countries  are 
or  are  likely  to  become,  principal  suppliers,  individually  or  in  combi¬ 
nation.  Each  country  participating  in  the  arrangement  would  be 
contractually  entitled,  in  its  own  right  and  independently  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause,  to  the  concessions  in  each  of  the  schedules  of 
the  other  countries. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  negotiations  contemplated 
with  regard  to  tariffs  represent  an  undertaking  of  considerable  magni- 
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tude  and  will  constitute  a  main  task  of  the  preliminary  meeting.  The 
tariff  aspect  of  the  negotiations  will  accordingly  require  particularly 
careful  and  extensive  preparation  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  Sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  certain  preparatory  steps  which  might  be  taken  are  set 
forth  elsewhere  in  this  memorandum. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  hopes  that  within  the  next 
six  or  eight  weeks  it  will  be  able  to  transmit  to  the  other  governments 
intending  to  participate  in  the  preliminary  meeting,  for  their  study 
and  consideration,  a  detailed  draft  text  of  the  proposed  Charter  of  the 
International  Trade  Organization  36  and  of  the  general  provisions  of 
the  Protocol.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  noted  that  under  the  Protocol  cer¬ 
tain  Articles  of  the  Charter  (e.g.  those  relating  to  most-favored-nation 
treatment,  quantitative  restrictions,  national  treatment  in  respect  of 
internal  taxes,  et  cetera)  would  be  susceptible  of  being  brought  into 
force  independently  of  the  remainder  of  the  Charter  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  entry  into  force  of  the  tariff  schedules.  The  purpose  of 
this  arrangement  is  to  assure  that  the  tariff  schedules,  together  with 
those  related  trade-barrier  provisions  of  the  Charter  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  safeguard  the  value  of  the  tariff  concessions  and  which  have 
customarily  been  included  in  trade  agreements  in  the  past,  can  be  made 
effective  as  a  separate  international  instrument  in  the  event  of  any 
delay  in  the  general  acceptance  by  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
countries  of  the  Charter  as  a  whole. 

The  procedures  for  conducting  the  tariff  negotiations  at  the  pre¬ 
liminary  meeting  should  be  such  that  failure  of  any  pair  of  countries 
to  reach  satisfactory  agreement  on  particular  tariff  rates  would  not 
obstruct  the  completion  of  a  broad  multilateral  agreement.  In  such 
cases  provision  might  be  made  for  continuing  or  supplementary  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  countries  concerned. 

38  This  optimistic  prognostication  fell  far  short  of  fulfillment  in  respect  of  the 
projected  time-table.  It  was  not  until  February  28  that  first  drafts  of  the  proposed 
Charter  (none  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  Department’s  central  indexed 
files)  were  completed  in  the  Department,  and  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  inter¬ 
departmental  committee  which  in  this  case  was  the  Executive  Committee  on 
Economic  Foreign  Policy  (hereafter  cited  as  ECEFP).  The  ECEFP  about 
March  15  distributed  the  various  chapters  of  the  draft  Charter,  based  on  the 
Proposals  of  December  6,  1945,  to  the  interested  subcommittees  of  the  ECEFP, 
for  consideration  and  revision  as  required.  For  the  progress  of  this  item  in  the 
work  of  the  ECEFP,  see  footnote  73,  p.  1328. 

The  Executive  Committee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy  was  established  on 
April  18,  1944  under  authority  of  a  letter  from  President  Roosevelt  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  dated  April  5, 1944.  Its  terms  of  reference  were  to  examine  problems 
and  developments  affecting  the  economic  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
to  formulate  recommendations  in  regard  thereto  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and,  in  appropriate  cases,  of  the  President.  Its  membership 
included  two  members  from  the  Department  of  State,  at  the  Assistant  Secretary 
or  comparable  level,  to  act  as  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  committee,  one 
member  each  with  an  alternate  from  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Commerce,  Labor  and  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and  one 
observer  each  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion.  The  secretariat  of  the  committee  was  drawn  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 
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Preparatory  Steps  in  Advance  of  the  Meeting 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  steps  which  it  is 
believed  should  be  taken  to  assure  adequate  preparations  for  the 
preliminary  meeting : 

1.  Each  Government  should  endeavor  to  formulate,  with  a  view  to 
definitive  discussion  at  the  meeting,  its  position  and  views  as  to  the 
various  principles  set  forth  in  the  Proposals  published  by  the  United 
States  and  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  detailed  draft  Charter,  referred 
to  above,  in  which  these  principles  would  take  concrete  form.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  would  be  glad  to  receive,  in  advance  of 
the  meeting,  the  views  of  any  of  the  other  Governments  regarding  any 
aspect  of  the  Proposals  or  the  draft  Charter. 

2.  The  Government  of  each  country  should  transmit  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  each  other  country  from  which  it  wishes  to  receive  tariff  con¬ 
cessions  a  statement  setting  forth  (1)  a  list  of  the  products  on  which 
it  will  request  concessions  of  that  country,  and  (2)  the  actual  reduc¬ 
tions  or  bindings  of  tariff  rates  which  it  plans  to  request  in  respect  of 
such  products.  This  statement  containing  both  types  of  information 
should  be  transmitted  as  soon  as  possible.  However,  since  it  is  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  prepare  a  list  of  products  alone,  without  an  indication  of 
the  tariff  concessions  to  be  requested,  and  since  even  such  a  list  would 
provide  some  assistance  to  the  various  countries  in  preparing  for  the 
negotiations,  it  is  suggested  that  a  list  of  this  kind  might  well  be  sent 
in  advance  of  the  more  complete  statement  containing  detailed  requests 
for  tariff  concessions.  The  work  of  all  concerned  would  be  facilitated 
if,  in  preparing  the  list  of  products  and  the  concessions  to  be  asked, 
use  would  be  made  of  the  statistical  or  tariff  nomenclature  of  the 
country  of  which  the  concessions  are  requested.37 

3.  In  preparing  requests  for  tariff  concessions,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  participating  Governments  may  wish  to  apply  the  principles  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Proposals  relating  to  cases  in  which  there  is  a  state 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  an  individual  product  (Chapter  III,  Section 
E,  paragraph  2  of  the  Proposals).  These  principles  suggest  that,  in 
the  case  of  such  monopolies,  the  protection  afforded  domestic  producers 
by  means  of  price  disparities  similar  to  those  caused  by  import  tariffs 
can  be  effectively  reduced  or  bound  against  increase  by  negotiating  a 

37  In  a  circular  telegram  of  February  26,  4  p.  m,  to  the  fifteen  missions  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Department  asked  that  the  “need  for  treating  as  confidential  re¬ 
quests  made  by  one  country  of  another  for  tariff  concessions  on  specific  items” 
be  emphasized  to  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  government  to  which  they  were 
accredited  (560.AL/2-2646).  On  March  11  the  Department  transmitted  under 
instruction  to  the  interested  missions  copies  of  a  publication  entitled  “Statistical 
Classification  of  Imports  into  the  United  States”.  It  was  requested  that  this 
document  be  handed  informally  to  officials  of  the  government  concerned  “stating 
that  it  may  be  found  useful  in  identifying  particular  commodities  upon  which 
tariff  concessions  may  be  requested  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the 
preliminary  trade  meeting”.  (560.AL/3-1146) 
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maximum  margin  between  the  landed  price  at  which  the  monopoly 
can  buy  the  foreign  product  and  the  price  at  which  the  monopoly 
sells  the  product  in  the  home  market.  Such  negotiated  margins  would 
be  set  forth  and  provided  for  in  the  tariff  schedules  along  with  the 
negotiated  rates  of  customs  duty.  These  margins  would,  of  course,  be 
exclusive  of  transportation,  distribution  and  other  expenses  incident 
to  the  sale  of  the  imported  product. 

4.  In  addition  to  import  tariffs,  each  Government  should  also 
examine  the  export  tariffs  or  taxes  which  may  be  maintained  by  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  other  governments  participating  in  the  meeting  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  it  wishes  to  request  concessions  on  indi¬ 
vidual  export  tariffs  affecting  its  sources  of  supply.  As  in  the  case  of 
import  tariffs,  requests  for  concessions  on  export  tariffs  should  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  appropriate  government  or  governments  in  advance. 

5.  The  requests  for  tariff  concessions  which  each  Government  would 
have  made  of  the  others,  and  the  requests  which  each  Government 
would  have  received  from  the  others,  should  make  it  possible  for  each 
Government  to  have  formulated,  by  the  time  the  meeting  begins,  a 
schedule  of  the  offers  which  it  would  be  prepared  to  make  to  all  of 
the  other  governments  as  a  group  in  the  light  of  what  it  would  expect 
to  receive  from  each  of  them.  It  is  suggested  that,  for  convenient  refer¬ 
ence  in  transmitting  requests  for  tariff  concessions  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  preliminary  meeting,  the  Schedules  which  would  pertain  to  the 
various  countries  might  be  numbered  in  alphabetical  order,  as  follows : 


Name  of  Country 

Schedule 

Australia 

Schedule  I 

Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union  and 

Schedule  II 

Belgian  Congo 

Brazil 

Schedule  III 

Canada 

Schedule  IV 

China 

Schedule  V 

Cuba 

Schedule  VI 

Czechoslovakia 

Schedule  VII 

France  and  French  Empire 

Schedule  VIII 

India 

Schedule  IX 

Netherlands  and  Empire 

Schedule  X 

New  Zealand 

Schedule  XI 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Schedule  XII 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Schedule  XIII  f 

United  Kingdom,  Newfoundland,  Southern 

Schedule  XIV 

Rhodesia,  Burma  and  colonial  dependencies 

United  States 

Schedule  XV 

t  If  the  principles  indicated  in  Chapter  III,  Section  E,  paragraph  3  of  the 
Proposals  should  prove  to  be  acceptable  to  the  USSR  and  to  the  other  participat¬ 
ing  countries,  this  Schedule  would  relate,  not  to  tariff  concessions,  but  to  an 
undertaking  to  purchase  annually  products  valued  at  not  less  than  an  aggregate 
amount  to  be  agreed  upon.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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Procedures  for  Conducting  Negotiations  at  the  Preliminary  Meeting 

In  order  that  the  work  of  negotiating  arrangements  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  and  scope  of  those  under  consideration  may  proceed  in  an 
orderly  and  expeditious  fashion,  it  is  essential  that  the  preliminary 
meeting  be  well  organized.  The  following  suggestions  bearing  upon 
the  make-up  of  the  delegations  and  the  committee  structure  of  the 
meeting  are  advanced  for  consideration : 

1.  Make-up  of  the  Delegations.  It  is  believed  that  the  main  con¬ 
siderations  to  be  borne  in  mind  with  regard  to  the  make-up  of  the 
delegations  are  that  a)  the  meeting  is  intended  to  be  preliminary  to 
the  world  conference  on  trade  and  employment  and  would  not  there¬ 
fore  be  of  the  same  order  of  importance  as  the  world  conference,  and 
b )  the  primary  work  of  the  meeting  would  be  highly  technical  in 
character,  requiring  the  services  of  persons  competent  in  the  various 
specialized  fields  embraced  under  the  following  headings : 

i)  Employment  policies ; 

ii)  Tariffs  (including  tariff  policies  in  respect  of  individual  prod¬ 
ucts  as  well  as  technical  tariff,  tariff  nomenclature,  and  customs  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems)  ; 

iii)  Exchange  and  international  financial  controls ; 

iv)  Agricultural  policies  bearing  on  international  trade ; 

v)  Policies  in  respect  of  intergovernmental  controls  over  the  pro¬ 
duction  of,  or  trade  in,  primary  commodities ; 

vi)  Cartels; 

vii)  Commercial  policy  in  general  (including  broad  questions  of 
tariff  policy  such  as  most-favored-nation  treatment,  generalization  of 
duties,  et  cetera) ;  and 

viii)  International  organizational  problems. 

2.  Organization  of  the  Meeting.  The  first  task  of  the  meeting  will  be 
to  agree  upon  the  committees  or  other  groups  which  will  need  to  be 
established  in  order  to  conduct  the  negotiations  on  substantive  matters. 
In  the  light  of  the  various  subjects  to  be  discussed,  and  the  need  for 
proceeding  more  or  less  simultaneously  over  a  broad  field,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  committees  consisting  of  representatives  from  each  of 
the  participating  governments  may  need  to  be  established  to  cover  the 
areas  indicated  below.  The  outline  which  follows  is  intended  to  be 
tentative  and  suggestive  only,  and  is  merely  put  forward  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  indicating  the  organizational  problems  involved. 

A.  Committee  on  Employment  Policies.  (This  Committee  would 
deal  with  provisions  relating  to  the  international  aspects  of  domestic 
employment  policies.) 

B.  Committee  on  Tariffs.  (This  Committee  might  deal  with  ques¬ 
tions  of  most-favored-nation  treatment  and  generalization  of  duties 
as  well  as  with  the  broad  aspects  of  the  detailed  negotiations  for  the 
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reduction  of  tariffs.  Since  the  matter  of  a  particular  tariff  concession, 
offered  by  one  country  in  respect  of  a  product  of  which  another  is  the 
principal  supplier,  is  not  usually  of  primary  interest  to  countries  other 
than  the  two  countries  immediately  concerned,  it  is  probable  that  the 
detailed  negotiations  for  tariff  concessions  would  be  very  largely  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  groups  representing  pairs  of  countries.  In  other  words, 
although  the  tariff  schedules,  as  finally  worked  out,  would  be  multi¬ 
lateral  in  scope  and  would  be  subject  to  general  approval  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Tariffs,  decisions  as  to  the  particular  concessions  on  particu¬ 
lar  commodities  would  be  taken  in  the  small  negotiating  groups,  which 
would  usually  be  of  a  bilateral  character.) 

C.  Committee  on  Non-Tariff  Trade  Barriers.  (This  Committee 
might  deal  with  quantitative  restrictions,  exchange  controls,  and 
subsidies.) 

D.  Committee  on  General  Commercial  Provisions.  (This  Commit¬ 
tee  might  deal  with  such  questions  as  customs  formalities,  marks  of 
origin,  tariff  valuation,  freedom  of  transit,  and  miscellaneous  com¬ 
mercial  provisions.) 

E.  Committee  on  Cartels.  (This  Committee  would  deal  with  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  the  curbing  of  restrictive  business  practices.) 

F.  Committee  on  Commodity  Policy.  (This  Committee  would  deal 
with  provisions  relating  to  the  principles  and  procedures  which 
should  govern  the  negotiation  and  operation  of  intergovernmental 
agreements  which  restrict  the  production  of.  or  trade  in,  primary 
commodities.) 

G.  Organization.  (This  Committee  would  deal  with  provisions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  functions  and  structure  of  the  International  Trade 
Organization.) 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  would  appear  to  be  need  for 
1)  a  legal  and  drafting  committee,  and  2)  a  general  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  heads  of  delegations,  to  pass  upon  the  work  of  the 
meeting  as  a  whole. 

Relation  Between  Preliminary  Meeting  and  Proposed  World  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Trade  and  Employment 

If  the  negotiations  at  the  preliminary  meeting  are  successfully 
carried  forward  along  the  lines  indicated  above,  there  would  emerge 
from  the  meeting  the  draft  Charter  of  the  ITO  and  the  Protocol. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  draft  Charter  should  be  submitted  to  the 
world  conference  on  trade  and  employment  for  its  consideration  and 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  should  be  open  to  amendment  at 
that  conference  in  the  light  of  the  new  considerations  introduced  as  a 
result  of  the  larger  number  of  countries  participating. 

With  regard  to  the  tariff  schedules  provided  for  under  the  Protocol, 
however,  it  seems  clear  that  these  cannot  practicably  be  reopened,  as 
among  the  countries  participating  in  the  preliminary  meeting,  for 
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consideration  and  possibly  renegotiation  at  the  general  world  confer¬ 
ence.  Nor  would  such  action  seem  to  be  required  or  appropriate  on 
grounds  of  equity. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  Protocol,  consisting  of  the  tariff 
schedules  and  of  the  non-tariff  trade  barrier  provisions  of  the  draft 
Charter  which  it  may  be  agreed  to  incorporate  in  the  Protocol  by 
reference,  should,  at  the  close  of  the  preliminary  meeting,  be  signed 
and  published  by  the  countries  participating  in  that  meeting  and 
should  come  into  force,  independently  of  the  Charter,  in  accordance 
with  provisions  to  be  worked  out.  In  order  to  make  perfectly  clear  the 
relationship  between  the  Protocol  and  the  Charter,  provision  might 
be  made  whereby  the  Protocol  could  later  be  adapted  to  any  changes 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  relating  to  non-tariff  trade  barriers 
which  might  result  from  the  action  of  the  world  conference. 

The  question  will  arise  at  the  preliminary  meeting,  and  later  at  the 
world  conference,  as  to  what  treatment  should  be  accorded  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  countries  which  fail  to  adhere  to  the  Charter  of  the  ITO  or 
which,  having  adhered,  fail  to  carry  through  tariff  reductions  com¬ 
parable  in  scope  to  those  which  it  is  expected  the  countries  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  preliminary  meeting  will  have  effected  as  a  result  of  the 
prior  negotiations. 

Related  to  the  foregoing  is  the  question  as  to  what  procedure  should 
be  followed  in  conducting  tariff  negotiations  a)  between  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  participated  in  the  preliminary  meeting  (and  which 
have,  therefore,  already  agreed  upon  tariff  concessions  over  a  wide 
range  of  products)  and  newly  adhering  countries,  and  b)  between  the 
newly  adhering  countries  themselves. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  it  is  suggested  that  any  final 
decision  involving  the  concerted  withholding  from  the  trade  of  non- 
adhering  countries  of  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  the  charter  relat¬ 
ing  to  non-tariff  trade  barriers,  or  involving  the  denial  of  tariff' 
concessions  to  the  trade  of  countries  which,  having  adhered  to  the 
Charter,  fail  to  carry  out  adequate  tariff  reductions,  can  only  be  taken 
at  the  general  world  conference  in  the  light  of  the  views  of  all  in¬ 
terested  countries.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  countries  participating 
in  the  preliminary  meeting  should  formulate  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  world  conference  on  this  point.  The  following  suggestions 
are  put  forward  as  to  the  policy  which  these  recommendations  might 
urge  for  adoption : 

1.  The  members  of  the  ITO,  i.e.  those  countries  which  adhere  to  the 
Charter,  should  pursue  a  common  policy  regarding  the  generalization 
to  the  trade  of  non-members  of  the  benefits  of  the  trade  provisions  of 
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the  Charter,  including  tariff  concessions  granted  pursuant  to  the 
Charter. 

2.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  foregoing,  the  countries  participating  in 
the  world  conference  should  agree,  at  the  conference,  that  they  will 
not  invoke  prior  most-favored-nation  obligations  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  benefits  under  reference. 

3.  Subject  to  exceptions  authorized  by  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization,  and  to  any  temporary  or  conditional  exceptions  which  the 
world  conference  may  agree  to  make  in  respect  of  countries  that  may 
not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  formulation  of  the 
Charter,  countries  adhering  to  the  Charter  should,  after  a  reasonable 
period,  withhold  the  benefits  of  the  Charter  from  the  trade  of  countries 
which  refuse  to  adhere  to  it.  Similarly,  and  subject  to  exceptions 
authorized  by  the  ITO,  those  countries  adhering  to  the  Charter  which 
have  completed  adequate  tariff  negotiations  might,  after  a  reasonable 
period,  become  entitled  to  withhold  the  tariff  concessions  resulting 
from  such  negotiations  from  the  trade  of  countries  which,  although 
having  adhered  to  the  Charter,  fail  to  negotiate  tariff  reductions  judged 
by  the  ITO  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  commitments 
to  negotiate  tariff  reductions  contained  in  the  Charter. 

4.  The  policy  suggested  in  2  and  3,  above,  should  also  apply,  of 
course,  in  respect  of  member  countries  which  withdraw  from  the  ITO 
or  which  terminate  the  tariff  concessions  they  have  made. 

With  regard  to  the  related  question  of  the  procedure  for  assuring, 
by  negotiation,  the  reduction  of  tariffs  on  the  part  of  adhering  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  those  which  have  reduced  their  tariffs  in  connection 
with  the  preliminary  meeting,  the  following  possibilities  occur  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States : 

1.  Countries  which  have  completed  tariff  negotiations  among  them¬ 
selves  at  the  preliminary  meeting  would  negotiate  separate  bilateral 
tariff-reduction  agreements  with  adhering  countries  not  present  at 
that  meeting,  and  the  latter  would  negotiate  such  agreements  between 
themselves.  The  requirement  would  be  made  that  these  negotiations 
must  proceed  as  soon  as  practicable  upon  the  request  of  either  party. 

2.  It  may  be  possible  to  establish  within  the  ITO  a  mechanism 
whereby  the  multilateral  tariff  negotiations  initiated  at  the  preliminary 
meeting  may  be  continued  on  a  multilateral  basis  with  adhering  coun¬ 
tries  not  present  at  that  meeting.  Under  this  procedure,  each  adhering 
country  which  had  not  yet  undertaken  tariff  negotiations  would  offer 
to  negotiate  with  those  that  had,  a  multilateral  schedule  of  concessions 
similar  in  scope  and  legal  application  to  the  schedules  emerging  from 
the  preliminary  meeting ;  and  the  countries  already  having  such  multi¬ 
lateral  schedules  in  effect  would  offer  to  amend  them  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  assure  appropriate  concessions  on  products  of  which  the 
newcomer  was  a  principal  supplier. 

Whatever  procedure  is  adopted,  due  weight  should  be  given  in  the 
negotiating  process  to  concessions  already  made  as  a  result  of  prior 
negotiations. 
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560.A.L./2-1246  :  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Officers  38 

confidential  Washington,  February  12,  1946 — 8  p.  m. 

Dept  will  transmit  to  you,  within  next  few  days,  third  person  air 
mail  instruction  enclosing  copies  of  a  memorandum  dated  Feb  6 
entitled  “Preparations  for  Preliminary  Meeting  on  Trade  and 
Employment”.39 

Please  transmit  copies  of  this  memorandum  to  appropriate  officials 
of  Govt  to  which  you  are  accredited,  stating  that  it  represents  the 
ideas  of  the  Govt  of  the  US  regarding  a)  the  objectives  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  b)  the  procedures  which  appear  to  be  desirable  before  and  at 
the  meeting  to  achieve  these  objectives  and  c)  the  relation  between 
the  preliminary  meeting  and  the  proposed  general  world  conference 
on  trade  and  employment.  You  may  also  add  that  Govt  of  US  would 
be  glad  to  receive  views  of  Govt  to  which  you  are  accredited  regard¬ 
ing  any  of  suggestions  put  forward  in  memorandum.40 

Copies  will  also  be  made  available  informally  to  missions  of  nuclear 
countries  in  Washington. 

In  connection  with  foregoing,  US  delegation  to  UNO  has  intoduced 
resolution  in  Economic  and  Social  Council  for  calling  of  world  con¬ 
ference  on  trade  and  employment  which  will  be  discussed  by  Council 
in  next  day  or  two.  Text  of  resolution  follows  in  subsequent  circular 
telegram.41 

Byrnes 


501.BD/2— 1746 :  Telegram 

The  United,  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  ( Stettinius ) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

urgent  London,  February  17,  1946. 

[Received  February  17 — 2 :  41  p.  m.] 
1998.  For  Wilcox.  Delun  355.  Drafting  Committee  on  Trade  Con¬ 
ference  resolution  reached  quick  agreement  on  Saturday  on  text 
quoted  below.  Practically  all  of  preamble  is  omitted  as  having  served 


“  Sent  to  the  fifteen  United  States  missions  accredited  to  the  governments 
invited  by  the  United  States  to  the  preliminary  conference. 

"The  memorandum  was  transmitted  under  cover  of  instructions  dated  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  none  printed.  On  the  same  date,  February  15,  the  Department  sent  a 
circular  telegram  to  the  same  missions  instructing  them  to  withhold  conveyance 
of  the  memorandum  to  the  government  concerned  until  informed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  that  ECOSOC  had  acted  on  the  proposed  resolution  on  the  trade  and  em¬ 
ployment  conference  (560.AL/2-1546). 

“The  Department  authorized  transmission  of  the  memorandum  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  governments  in  a  circular  telegram  of  February  20,  7  p.  m.  (560.AL/2- 
1546). 

“The  draft  of  this  resolution  is  printed  in  telegram  797,  January  22,  p.  1277. 
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a  useful  purpose  in  initial  stages  but  as  being  unnecessary  for  final 
recitation.  Resolution  comes  before  Council  Monday  afternoon.  No 
discussion  in  full  Council  yet  as  to  names  of  additional  number  of 
countries  to  be  added  to  paragraph  (/) . 

“The  Economic  and  Social  Council  considering  it  essential  that 
the  cooperative  economic  measures  already  taken  be  supplemented 
by  further  international  measures  dealing  directly  with  trade  barriers 
and  discriminations  which  stand  in  the  way  of  an  expansion  of  multi¬ 
lateral  trade  and  by  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  nations  to  seek 
full  employment,  therefore 

(a)  Decides  to  call  an  international  conference  on  trade  and  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  latter  part  of  1946,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
expansion  of  production,  exchange  and  consumption  of  goods. 

(b)  Constitutes  a  Preparatory  Committee  to  elaborate  an  anno¬ 
tated  draft  agenda  including  a  draft  convention  for  consideration  by 
the  conference,  taking  into  account  suggestions  which  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  or  by  any  member  of 
the  United  Nations. 

(c)  Suggests,  as  a  basis  of  discussion  for  the  Preparatory  Commit¬ 
tee,  that  the  agenda  include  the  following  topics : 

(I)  International  agreement  relating  to  the  achievement  and 
maintenance  of  high  and  stable  levels  of  employment  and  eco¬ 
nomic  activity. 

(II)  International  agreement  relating  to  regulations,  restric¬ 
tions  and  discriminations  affecting  international  trade. 

(III)  International  agreement  relating  to  restrictive  business 
practices. 

(IV)  International  agreement  relating  to  intergovernmental 
commodity  arrangements. 

(V)  Establishment  of  an  international  trade  organization,  as 
a  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations,  having  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  the  fields  of  (II),  (III)  and  (IV)  above. 

( d )  Requests  the  Preparatory  Committee,  when  considering  the 
foregoing  items,  to  take  into  account  the  special  conditions  which 
prevail  in  countries  whose  manufacturing  industry  is  still  in  its  initial 
stages  of  development,  and  the  questions  that  arise  in  connection  with 
commodities  which  are  subject  to  special  problems  of  adjustment  in 
international  markets. 

( e )  Requests  the  Preparatory  Committee  to  report  to  a  subsequent 
session  of  the  Council  recommendations  as  to  the  date  and  place  of  the 
conference,  the  draft  agenda  including  the  draft  convention,  and  as 
to  what  states,  if  any,  not  members  of  the  United  Nations,  should 
be  invited  to  the  conference  on  trade  and  employment. 

(/)  Appoints  as  members  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  governments  of  the  following  countries :  Australia, 
Belgium-Luxembourg,  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
France,  India,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  USSR,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom.” 


Stettin  iijH 
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501. BD/ 2— 1946  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
(, Stevenson )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

London,  February  19,  1946. 

[Received  February  20 — 10  : 19  a.  m.] 

2076.  Delun  360.  At  public  portion  of  ECOSOC  meeting  on  Monday 
afternoon  action  was  taken  as  described  below : 

Report  of  drafting  subcommittee  on  Trade  Conference  resolution 
(E/22)  was  adopted  without  discussion.  This  is  revision  of  latter  part 
of  original  US  proposal  (E/4)  and  contains  formula  concerning 
agenda  as  follows :  “ECOSOC  suggests  as  a  basis  of  discussion  for  the 
Preparatory  Committee  that  the  agenda  include  the  following  topics”. 
Agenda  topics  thus  suggested  are  same  as  those  in  earlier  paper.  It 
also  contains  extra  paragraph  as  follows : 

“ECOSOC  requests  the  Preparatory  Committee  when  considering 
the  foregoing  items  to  take  into  account  the  special  conditions  which 
prevail  in  countries  whose  manufacturing  industry  is  still  in  its  initial 
stages  of  development  and  the  questions  that  arise  in  connection  with 
commodities  which  are  subject  to  special  problems  of  adjustment  in 
international  markets”.  It  furthermore  gives  names  of  members  of 
Preparatory  Committee  which  are  same  as  countries  listed  in  earlier 
paper.  To  these  were  added  names  of  Chile,  Norway  and  Lebanon.  First 
two  had  been  suggested  by  US  and  when  Lebanon,  Yugoslavia  and 
Greece  all  sought  seats  either  by  addition  to  existing  list  or  by  sub¬ 
stitution,  Chairman’s  suggestion  that  Lebanon  should  also  be  added 
was  accepted  by  Council.42 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  ECOSOC  matters.] 

Stevenson 


560.AL/2— 2346  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  (W inant)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

confidential  London,  February  12  [23 f],  1946— noon, 

us  urgent  [Received  12  : 12  p.  m.] 

2233.  For  Wilcox  and  Brown  from  Hawkins  and  Catudal. 

1.  We  had  long  talk  with  officials  from  Board  of  Trade,  Ministry  of 
Works  and  Conference  Department  of  Foreign  Office  regarding  site 
for  preliminary  trade  meeting.  Board  Trade  is  very  reluctant  to  con¬ 
sider  London  for  site  for  several  reasons  particularly  that  if  meeting 

43  For  the  final  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  ECOSOC  on  February  18, 
see  ESC  (I),  p.  173. 
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were  held  in  London  it  would  throw  a  double  burden  on  their  officials 
who  would  find  it  practically  impossible  to  escape  from  their  desks. 

2.  Accordingly  British  have  diligently  explored  possibilities  of 
holding  meeting  in  a  provincial  town,  but  they  would  have  a  most  seri¬ 
ous  problem  of  rehabilitating  suitable  hotels  (which  have  in  most  cases 
been  used  for  military  purposes)  in  site  chosen  in  view  of  acute  short¬ 
age  of  labor  and  other  difficulties.  Oxford  was  abandoned  because  not 
available  for  more  than  two  months.  Thereupon,  the  possibilities  of 
Brighton,  Bournemouth,  Blackpool  and  Southport  were  all  investi¬ 
gated  and  for  one  reason  or  another  each  has  been  found  impossible 
within  time  available.  However,  Ministry  of  Works  people  have  here¬ 
tofore  been  working  on  assumption  meeting  would  take  place  around 
June  15. 

3.  Liesching  indicated  that  the  British  would  consider  London  as 
last  resort  if  necessary  rather  than  abandon  idea  of  holding  meeting 
in  England  but  they  would  be  most  reluctant  to  do  so.  However, 
regardless  of  whether  held  in  London  or  elsewhere,  British  feel  it 
essential  that  a  definite  date  be  fixed  immediately  in  order  to  give  them 
time  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  If  the  meeting  were  delayed 
until  August  1  or  September  1  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  com¬ 
plete  necessary  rehabilitation  work  in  one  of  provincial  towns  men¬ 
tioned  (probably  Brighton  or  Southport)  if  they  have  notice  at  once. 

4.  British  have  asked  us  to  get  a  decision  from  Washington  on  a 
definite  date  within  a  week  in  order  to  give  them  time  to  plan  and 
make  arrangements.  Despite  the  desirability  of  holding  preliminary 
trade  conference  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  we  are  impelled,  if  we 
must  fix  on  a  definite  date  at  this  time,  to  suggest  September  1  as 
perhaps  the  earliest  date  which  we  could  feel  reasonably  certain  would 
not  have  to  be  postponed.  We  consider  that  the  British  request  for  an 
immediate  decision  is  a  reasonable  one  in  view  of  their  manpower  and 
other  difficulties.  The  September  1  date  would  give  sufficient  leeway  to 
permit  delaying  the  issuance  of  public  notices  so  as  not  to  adversely 
complicate  other  current  matters  and  would  also  give  all  countries 
available  additional  time  for  preliminary  work.  The  Department  will, 
of  course  be  in  a  better  position  than  we  are  to  take  into  account  all 
the  factors  involved.  [Hawkins  and  Catudah] 

WlNANT 


560.AL/2— 2346  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom 

( G  oilman ) 

confidential  Washington,  February  26,  1946 — 6  p.  m. 

1806.  For  Hawkins.  Reurtel  2233,  Feb  23.  1.  Dept  agrees  Sept  1 
satisfactory  date  which  can  reasonably  be  held  to  barring  unforeseen 
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developments  re  other  current  matters  and  you  may  so  inform  British.45 

2.  Dept  is  considering  desirability  of  holding  a  short  session  of 
Preparatory  Committee  to  last  not  more  than  a  few  days  sometime  in 
June  or  July  possibly  immediately  following  second  session  of 
ECOSOC.  Main  purpose  of  meeting,  which  might  be  in  New  York, 
would  be  to  exchange  ideas  on  preparations  for  and  procedural  aspects 
of  full  meeting  in  September.  Additional  purposes  would  be  to  bring 
out  general  reactions  to  Proposals  and  to  offset  somewhat  loss  in  sense 
of  urgency  and  importance  tending  to  result  from  postponement  of 
definitive  negotiations  until  September  while  retaining  advantages  of 
having  tariff  negotiations  in  progress  at  same  time  as  discussion  on 
other  points.  Please  telegraph  your  reactions  to  this  proposal. 

Byrnes 


560.AL/2-2846  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom  ( Gallman )  to  the  Secretary  of 

State 

secret  urgent  London,  February  28,  1946—6  p.  m. 

[Received  March  1 — 9 :  59  a.  m.] 

2439.  For  Wilcox,  Stinebower  and  Brown  from  Hawkins.  We  trans¬ 
mitted  Wednesday  copies  of  February  6  memorandum  on  prepara¬ 
tions  of  preliminary  meeting  to  Shackle  and  Stirling,  Board  Trade,, 
with  covering  note  embodying  substance  of  Paragraphs  3  and  4  of 
Department’s  circular  telegram,  February  12,  6  p.  m.  on  which  they 
will  give  us  their  comments  soon;  conveyed  substance  of  Depart¬ 
ment’s  circular  telegram,  February  26,  4  p.  m. ; 44  informed  them 
(Paragraph  1  urtel  1806,  February  27)  that  Department  considers 
September  1  satisfactory  date  for  preliminary  meeting  barring  un¬ 
foreseen  developments;  and  discussed  the  suggestion  contained  in 
Paragraph  2  urtel  1806,  February  27  [26] ,  concerning  possible  short 
session  of  Preparatory  Committee  to  exchange  ideas  on  preparations 
for  full  meeting  in  September  and  to  bring  out  general  reactions  to 
our  “proposals”. 

2.  In  light  of  informal  discussion  with  Shackle  and  Stirling 
(Liesching  being  ill)  and  of  previous  consideration  of  subject 
Fowler,  Catudal,  and  I  have  arrived  at  following  conclusions;  which 
represent  only  our  own  views. 

a)  Postponement  of  preliminary  meeting  to  September  1  will  give 
opportunity  for  more  thorough  preparatory  work  than  would  other- 

48  Other  discussions  between  the  Embassy  and  the  Board  of  Trade  followed 
in  March.  London  was  finally  selected  as  the  site  for  the  conference. 

44  See  footnote  37,  p.  1284. 
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wise  have  been  possible.  The  most  important  use  to  which  this  addi¬ 
tional  time  could  be  put  would  be  to  get  an  agreement  among  the 
nuclear  countries  on  our  “proposals”  with  which  only  the  British, 
Canadians  and  ourselves  are  thus  far  in  agreement. 

b)  We  question  whether  a  brief  meeting  in  New  York  in  June  after 
the  ECOSOC  meeting  would  be  well  suited  to  this  purpose.  Some 
adverse  reactions  to  our  proposals  seem  inevitable.  Since  we  could  not 
safely  let  the  matter  rest  until  September  meeting  with  important 
issues  unresolved,  we  would  probably  have  rather  protracted  discus¬ 
sions.  Putting  off  settlement  of  these  issues  would  transfer  time-con¬ 
suming  debates  to  a  time  when  we  would  be  overwhelmed  with  diffi¬ 
cult  and  detailed  tariff  negotiations,  and  the  September  meeting  would 
be  unduly  protracted.  There  is  also  the  consideration  that  our  nego¬ 
tiating  position  tends  to  be  stronger  if  we  consider  the  principles  in¬ 
dependently  of  their  detailed  implementation.  Unless  our  schedule  of 
offers  embodies  maximum  reductions  on  all  key  items  of  interest  to 
the  countries  concerned,  they  would  be  inclined,  knowing  our  desire 
to  have  the  general  provisions  accepted,  to  withhold  their  acceptance 
with  the  idea  of  putting  pressure  on  US  to  make  the  maximum  tariff 
Teductions.  However,  whether  or  not  this  makes  any  real  difference 
in  negotiating  position,  this  mixing  of  negotiations  on  general  pro¬ 
visions  and  schedules  at  the  September  meeting  would  leave  in  a  state 
of  confusion  the  basis  for  the  preparatory  work  of  formulating  the 
schedules.  If  there  is  doubt  about  the  acceptability  of  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  on  the  part  of  important  nuclear  countries,  there  will  be 
confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  preparations  for  the  preliminary 
meeting.  If,  for  example,  important  countries  refuse  to  agree  to  the 
principle  of  general  elimination  of  import  restrictions,  other  countries 
will  find  it  difficult  to  know  how  to  formulate  specific  requests.  Brazil 
might  ask  France  for  larger  quotas  whereas  our  requests  of  France 
might  be  based  on  assumption  of  a  general  prohibition  against  quanti¬ 
tative  restrictions.  For  these  reasons  we  believe  June  meeting  as  con¬ 
templated  in  your  reference  telegram  could  not  and  should  not  be 
a  brief  exploratory  meeting  but  should  seek  to  establish  a  solid  basis 
for  the  negotiations  in  September  by  reaching  firm  agreement  among 
all  the  nuclear  countries  on  our  “proposals”.  It  is  true  that  even  if 
the  principles  were  accepted  they  would  not  be  binding  until  satis¬ 
factory  schedules  had  been  agreed  to  and  they  naturally  will  make 
the  effectiveness  of  the  general  provisions  contingent  upon  satisfac¬ 
tory  schedules.  But  the  important  difference  is  that  if  the  general 
principles  of  our  “proposals”  can  be  conditionally  agreed  to  first,  a 
solid  basis  for  formulating  requests  and  offers  on  items  for  the  sched¬ 
ules  would  be  established. 
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c)  In  view  of  above  we  feel  that  meeting  should  be  held  earlier  than 
June.  Also,  if  meeting  held  for  purpose  of  accomplishing  what  we 
think  should  be  accomplished  started  as  late  as  June  it  could  not  be 
completed  long  enough  before  September  meeting  to  give  nuclear 
countries  opportunity  to  complete  their  preparatory  work  on  firm  basis 
of  general  agreement  on  our  “proposals”.  British  consider  it  necessary 
to  have  meeting  of  Empire  countries  prior  to  September  meeting  and 
have  previously  talked  in  terms  of  holding  such  meeting  some  6  weeks 
before  the  preliminary  meeting.  There  might  be  insufficient  time  for 
this  if  meeting  you  have  in  mind  started  in  June  and  were  as  pro¬ 
tracted  as  we  think  it  would  be.  Earlier  meeting,  held  before  Empire 
meeting,  would  enable  us  to  help  persuade  any  dissenting  member  of 
Empire  to  accept  key  points  in  our  “proposals”. 

cl)  British  raised  manpower  problem,  with  particular  reference 
Empire  countries,  in  connection  with  June  or  earlier  meeting.  While 
recognizing  problem,  we  pointed  out  that  only  few  people  for  each 
country  required  for  such  a  meeting ;  that  manpower  requirements  for 
preparatory  work  for  September  meeting  would  be  reduced  if  it  could 
be  carried  out  on  basis  of  solid  commitments  on  essentials;  and  that 
meeting  considerably  earlier  than  June  might  be  completed  in  time  to 
permit  Empire  representatives  to  return,  if  necessary,  to  home  bases 
to  assist  in  preparatory  work  and  then  come  to  London  for  Empire 
meeting,  which  would  be  shorter  than  otherwise  as  result  of  prior  meet¬ 
ing  on  principles,  in  advance  of  September  meeting.  Although  bearing 
of  timing  and  place  of  meeting  on  manpower  problem  not  fully  ex¬ 
plored,  there  might  be  considerable  saving  for  Empire  countries  and 
most  of  the  others  if  meeting  you  have  in  mind  could  be  held  in 
London. 

e)  All  the  foregoing  considerations  seem  to  us  to  argue  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  meeting  in  early  April  rather  than  June  and  in  London  rather 
than  New  York. 

/)  The  draft  charter  referred  to  in  the  memorandum  on  prepara¬ 
tions  for  and  procedure  at  the  conference  should,  we  believe,  be  with¬ 
held  from  distribution  until  we  have  gotten  further  along  with 
agreement  on  principles.  The  effect  of  distributing  GA  detailed  draft 
in  advance  of  general  agreement  on  our  “proposals”  might  be  to  make 
it  more  difficult  to  reach  agreement  on  basic  principles  because  coun¬ 
tries  not  yet  committed  in  principle  would  be  inclined  to  study  the 
details  of  the  draft  charter,  and  argue  about  them,  before  agreeing 
to  the  underlying  principles. 

g)  As  to  the  participants  in  the  June  or  April  meeting,  we  feel  that 
all  the  countries  on  the  ECOSOC  Preparatory  Committee  should  par¬ 
ticipate.  The  meeting  would  be  called  as  a  meeting  of  the  ECOSOC 
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Preparatory  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  to  carry  out  the 
task  assigned  by  the  Council.  The  Committee  might,  at  this  meeting 
agree  on  an  annotated  draft  agenda  in  line  with  our  “proposals”, 
leaving  the  draft  convention  for  a  later  meeting.  Prior  to  such  later 
meeting  the  draft  charter  could  be  circulated  to  all  members  on  the 
Committee.  We  should  warn  the  nuclear  countries  prior  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  that  we  intend  to  seek  agreement  at  the 
meeting  on  our  proposals  so  that  delegates  from  those  countries  can 
come  properly  prepared. 

h )  There  may  be  a  by-product  of  considerable  importance  from  an 
early  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  called  for  the  purpose 
we  have  in  mind.  Although  USSR  has  not  to'  our  knowledge  accepted 
US  invitation  to  preliminary  meeting  of  nuclear  countries,  Soviet 
representative  participated  in  ECOSOC  discussion  of  resolution  on 
trade  conference  and  voted  for  resolution.  USSR,  being  one  of  the 
countries  designated  to  compose  Preparatory  Committee,  would  prob¬ 
ably  find  it  difficult  to  decline  to  participate  in  discussion  of  principles 
if  this  is  handled  by  Preparatory  Committee  in  carrying  out  its  task 
rather  than  by  a  preliminary  meeting  called  by  the  US.  [Hawkins.] 

G  ALLMAN 


560.AL/3— 146  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom  ( Gallman )  to  the  Secretary  of 

State 

secret  us  urgent  London,  March  4,  1946 — 6  p.  m. 

[Received  7 : 22  p.  m.] 

2573.  Embtel  2561,  March  4,  4  p.  m.45  For  Wilcox,  Stinebower  and 
Brown  from  Hawkins.  In  further  discussions  with  Liesching  and 
Shackle,  they  gave  reasons  for  objecting  both  to  the  meeting  in  June, 
as  suggested  in  urtel  1806  of  Feb  27  [26  \  and  to  the  earlier  meeting  for 
getting  agreement  on  our  proposals  as  suggested  in  Embtel  2439,  of 
Feb  28,  6  p.  m. 

A  specific  objection  to  the  June  meeting  is  that  the  delegates  attend¬ 
ing  the  meeting  of  ECOSOC  would  not  be  those  best  qualified  to  con¬ 
sider  and  give  their  reactions  to  our  proposals.  They  point  out  that 
only  three  Empire  countries  are  represented  on  the  Council  and  that 
if  those  not  represented  were  to  send  representatives,  they  might  be 
only  officials  designated  for  the  purpose  from  diplomatic  missions  in 
Washington  rather  than  qualified  people  who  would  be  preoccupied  at 
home  with  preparing  for  the  September  meeting. 


45  Not  printed. 
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They  think  our  memorandum  on  procedure,46  supplemented  as  may 
be  required,  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  preparatory  steps  and 
that  it  would  be  preferable  to  seek  agreement  on  substance  through 
bilateral  discussions  with  the  countries  concerned.  They  say  that  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  accepted  invitations  to  the  September  meeting  have 
implicitly  agreed  to  our  proposals  as  the  basis  for  discussion  and  that 
this  affords  sufficient  basis  for  the  preparation  of  schedules. 

The  British  also  object  that  the  Preparatory  Committee,  if  it  should 
meet  in  April  or  June,  would  take  over  the  direction  of  procedural  and 
other  preparations  for  the  September  negotiations  among  the  nuclear 
countries. 

They  also  object  to  any  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  agree¬ 
ment  on  principles,  because  they  feel  that  the  countries  concerned  will 
be  more  interested  in  the  tariff  schedules  than  in  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  and  will  be  much  more  inclined  to  accept  the  latter  if  the  two 
are  considered  at  the  same  time.  They  believe  that  there  will  be  much 
greater  pressure  on  countries  to  come  to  agreement  at  a  more  formal 
and  more  publicized  meeting  such  as  the  one  in  September  than  would 
be  the  case  in  a  meeting  on  principles  alone.  A  further  consideration 
is  that  they  feel  committed  to  have  a  meeting  among  the  Empire 
countries  before  they  participate  in  any  broader  international  meeting 
on  this  subject,  and  they  feel  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  hold  the 
Empire  meeting  earlier  than  about  6  weeks  in  advance  of  the  Septem¬ 
ber  meeting. 

2.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  underlying  reason  for  the  Board 
Trade  attitude  is  that  by  getting  a  solid  Empire  front  regarding  US 
tariff  rates  of  interest  to  the  Empire  before  all  of  the  Empire  coun¬ 
tries  have  agreed  to  the  general  provisions,  they  would  enter  the  Sep¬ 
tember  negotiations  with  the  strongest  possible  bargaining  position  to 
obtain  maximum  US  tariff  reductions.  There  was  no  indication  that 
Liesching  had  consulted  British  officials  concerned  with  ECOSOC 
matters.  [Hawkins.] 

Gallman 


560.AL/3— 446 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom 

(G  oilman) 

confidential  Washington,  March  13,  1946 — 8  p.  m. 

2268.  For  Hawkins.  1.  We  have  been  giving  careful  thought  to 
viewpoints  expressed  in  urtels  2439,  Feb.  28,  and  2573,  Mar.  4,  re  April 
<  >r  J une  meeting  on  Proposals  as  such. 

48  i.e.,  the  February  6  memorandum,  p.  12S0. 
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2.  While  we  recognize  advantages  you  cite  of  having  wider  agree¬ 
ment  on  principles  before  proceeding  to  definitive  negotiations,  gen¬ 
eral  reactions  from  various  Govts  thus  far  lead  us  to  belief  that  such 
agreement,  which  would  have  to  be  sought  in  absence  of  use  of  our 
tariff  bargaining  power,  might  be  extremely  difficult  to  get.  Failure 
to  get  it  might  put  us  in  worse  position  than  before.  We  also  feel  that 
meeting  to  discuss  Proposals  in  full  detail  could  not  well  be  superficial 
affair  but  would  require  fairly  large  preparations.  This  might  slow 
down  preparatory  work  for  detailed  negotiations  in  September.  On 
balance,  therefore,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Liesching  that  meet¬ 
ing  to  discuss  Proposals  as  such  should  not  be  held. 

3.  Re  meeting  to  discuss  procedures  only,  we  have  consulted  Cana¬ 
dians  who  thought  this  would  be  desirable.  We  do  not  feel  strongly 
about  it,  however,  and  in  view  of  British  opposition  are  inclined  to 
drop  idea  unless  you  think  it  should  be  explored  further  with  British. 

4.  An  alternative  to  foregoing  might  be  to  begin  definitive  discus¬ 
sions  on  or  before  August  1  instead  of  September  1  and  to  use  first 
month  or  six  weeks  to  negotiate,  and  get  out  of  the  way  if  possible, 
those  parts  of  Proposals  dealing  with  surplus  commodities,  cartels, 
employment  measures  and  structure  of  the  international  organiza¬ 
tion,  leaving  until  last  the  general  provisions  relating  to  tariffs, 
quotas  and  closely  related  matters  and  the  detailed  tariff  negotiations. 
Advantages  of  this  would  be  1)  discussions  could  begin  earlier  even 
though  preparations  for  tariff  negotiations  were  not  completed  here, 
2)  manpower  and  housing  situation  would  be  eased  to  extent  Govts 
used  different  people  for  different  subjects,  and  3)  procedurally, 
meeting  might  be  easier  to  handle  by  eliminating  need  for  simultane¬ 
ous  discussion  of  ail  matters  including  detailed  tariff  negotiations. 
At  same  time,  discussion  of  nontrade-barrier  provisions  would  not 
be  so  far  removed  in  time  from  tariff  negotiations  as  in  your  proposals. 

Please  discuss  this  with  British  if  you  think  desirable  and  in  any 
event  give  us  your  own  reaction. 

Byrnes 


5  60. AL/ 3— 2046  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom  ( GalJman )  to  the  Secretary  of 

State 

secret  trs  urgent  London,  March  20,  1946 — 3  p.  m. 

[Received  March  21 — 2 :  40  p.  m.] 
3237.  From  Hawkins  to  Clayton,  Wilcox,  Stinebower,  and  Brown. 
Following  are  our  reactions  to  ideas  in  urtel  2268,  March  13,  8  p.  m. : 
1.  With  regard  to  your  point  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  wide 
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agreement  on  principles  in  absence  of  use  of  our  tariff  bargaining 
power,  we  recognize  that  negotiated  tariff  schedules  embodying  not 
only  our  own  offers  but  the  aggregate  offers  of  other  nuclear  coun¬ 
tries,  would  undoubtedly  exert  a  favorable  psychological  influence 
on  countries  otherwise  reluctant  to  accept  certain  of  our  “proposals”, 
e.g.,  general  abolition  of  quantitative  restrictions.  However,  we  think 
that  a  separate  meeting  on  the  “proposals”  in  advance  of  tariff  nego¬ 
tiations  which  afforded  opportunity  for  thorough  elucidation  and  dis¬ 
cussion  would  result  in  a  very  large  measure  of,  although  probably 
not  complete,  agreement.  The  “proposals”  on  first  study  seem  compli¬ 
cated  and  the  flexibility  provided  to  meet  varying  situations  in  which 
countries  find  themselves  may  easily  be  overlooked.  A  good  deal  of 
explanation  and  discussion  will  be  necessary  before  general  acceptance 
can  be  expected  and  we  doubt  whether  this  could  be  done  effectively 
through  bilateral  discussions  which  would  involve  uneconomical  use 
of  our  manpower  and  which  probably  would  not  be  taken  seriously 
enough  by  the  other  parties.  Much  of  this  time-consuming  work  could 
be  disposed  of  and  a  large  measure  of  agreement  could  be  reached 
through  round-table  discussions  before  the  nuclear  negotiating  meet¬ 
ing  takes  up  its  heavy  load.  Under  this  procedure  the  bargaining 
power  of  tariff  schedules  would  not  be  wasted  on  matters  concerning 
which  wide  agreement  is  possible  in  absence  of  tariff  schedules;  it 
would  be  conserved  for  the  few  precise  issues  still  unresolved. 

2.  A  further  consideration  to  which  neither  we  nor  the  Brit  may 
have  given  sufficient  attention  is  the  need  for  carrying  out  the 
ECOSOC  resolution  establishing  the  preparatory  committee  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  annotated  draft  agenda  and  draft  convention  as  it  seems  to 
us  that  when  the  preparatory  committee  meets  it  must  necessarily  dis¬ 
cuss  and  attempt  to  obtain  at  least  tentative  agreement  on  bases  and 
principles  if  it  is  to  carry  out  its  assigned  task.  The  first  meeting  of 
this  committee,  called  to  work  out  the  annotated  draft  agenda,  would 
naturally  afford  what  seems  to  us  an  ideal  opportunity  to  seek  to  obtain 
a  large  measure  of,  although  probably  not  complete,  agreement  on  our 
“proposals”  in  advance  of  tariff  negotiations. 

8.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  following  procedural  steps,  in 
chronological  order,  are  suggested  : 

(a)  Meeting  of  ECOSOC  preparatory  committee  to  prepare  an¬ 
notated  agenda.  In  this  meeting  we  would  seek  to  get  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  measure  of  agreement  of  our  “proposals”  without,  however,  set¬ 
ting  up  complete  agreement  as  our  goal  (this  reflects  a  change  in  our 
thinking,  in  the  light  of  urtel  2268,  from  that  expressed  in  our  tel 
2439,  28th,  6  p.  m.).  Any  unsettled  points  of  substance  would  be  put 
over  for  further  consideration,  particularly  in  the  nuclear  meeting, 
when  they  could  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  overall  results  attained 
in  those  negotiations.  Even  though  agreement  was  not  reached  on  all 
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points  at  the  initial  meeting  of  the  preparatory  committee  we  would 
make  the  point  that  on  preparing  schedules  for  the  nuclear  negotiating 
meeting,  tariff  rates  only  should  be  considered;  that  non-tariff  trade 
controls  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  general  provisions  to  be  embodied 
in  the  convention ; 

( b )  At  or  near  the  end  of  the  preparatory  committee  meeting  the 
US  would  distribute  its  draft  convention  or  “charter”  for  considera¬ 
tion  first  at  the  nuclear  meeting  and  later  by  the  preparatory  com¬ 
mittee.  The  draft  convention  would,  of  course,  deal  with  any  un¬ 
resolved  points  in  accordance  with  our  own  views. 

(c)  Nuclear  meeting  to  negotiate  tariff  schedules  and  convention 
would  meet  after  sufficient  lapse  of  time  to  permit  adequate  prepara¬ 
tory  work.  Non-nuclear  members  of  the  preparatory  committee  could 
attend  nuclear  meeting  and  participate  in  consideration  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  but  since  the  nuclear  meeting  may  last  for  3  or  4  months,  these 
members  might  prefer  to  await  the  outcome  of  the  nuclear  negotiations 
before  attending  another  meeting  of  the  preparatory  committee  at 
which  the  text  of  the  convention  worked  out  by  the  nuclear  group 
would  be  gone  over  by  the  full  committee. 

4.  If  the  Dept  should  view  favorably  program  along  the  above  lines 
our  first  task  would  be  to  try  to  convince  Brit  of  desirability  of  sepa¬ 
rating  negotiations  on  schedules  from  those  on  the  principles  to  the 
extent  above  suggested.  This  might  be  possible  since  we  feel  a  very 
strong  case  can  be  made  for  it.  Even  if  Board  of  Trade  should  continue 
to  object  it  seems  unlikely  that  Brit  Govt  as  a  whole  would  oppose 
earlier  meeting  of  ECOSOC  committee  for  above  purpose  if  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  countries  concerned  should  advocate  it  with  or 
without  a  lead  from  us. 

5.  There  would  remain  the  question  timing.  If  the  nuclear  meeting 
is  to  be  held  in  September  the  Brit  would  raise  objections  to  prior 
consideration  of  our  “proposals”  on  the  ground  that  it  would  take  the 
time  of  people  in  many  countries  who  are  busily  engaged  in  preparing 
for  the  Sept  negotiations.  They  might  be  persuaded  to  drop  this  objec¬ 
tion  if  Ave  could  convince  them  of  the  desirability  of  trying  to  get  the 
maximum  possible  agreement  on  the  “proposals”  prior  to  the  nuclear 
negotiations,  but  in  that  event  they  might  take  the  vieAV  that  interrup¬ 
tion  resulting  from  meeting  on  principles  would  require  more  time  for 
preparatory  work  for  nuclear  meeting  and  consequently  suggest  that 
the  Sept  meeting  be  postponed  in  order  to  allow  for  this.  However,  this 
would  provide  a  better  reason  for  postponement  than  domestic  con¬ 
siderations  (our  2907,  Mar  12) 47  in  the  event  the  Dept  should  consider 
a  few  months  delay  desirable  on  the  latter  grounds. 

6.  The  foregoing  suggestions  differ  from  your  ideas  for  an 
August  1st  meeting  in  that  we  would  not  deliberately  hold  over  until 


47  Not  printed. 
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the  nuclear  meeting  the  difficult  and  important  section  on  non-tariff 
trade  barriers  but  would  try  beforehand  to  narrow  down  to  precise 
points  the  issues  arising  in  that  section,  or  even  to  resolve  them.  They 
resolve  them.  They  differ  also  in  that  the  formal  setting  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  we  contemplate  would  be  the  first  meeting  of  the  preparatory 
committee  called  to  work  out  a  draft  annotated  agenda.  This  distinc¬ 
tion  seems  important  to  us  for  the  reason  that  it  should  be  relatively 
easy  to  postpone  the  attempt  to  resolve  any  matters  of  critical  im¬ 
portance  to  the  nuclear  meeting.  If  the  first  meeting  of  the  prepara¬ 
tory  committee  did  not  result  in  agreement  on  a  draft  annotated 
agenda  satisfactory  to  us  it  should  be  relatively  easy  also  to  get  the 
meeting  adjourned  until  sufficient  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
nuclear  negotiations  to  insure  satisfactory  results  at  second  meeting 
of  the  preparatory  committee.  On  the  assumption  of  a  Sept  negoti¬ 
ating  meeting  we  think  the  timing  of  your  August  meeting  would 
come  too  late  to  lay  the  basis  for  the  preparatory  work  on  schedules. 

7.  In  general  the  consideration  that  dominates  our  thinking  on 
these  matters  is  the  need  for  thorough  and  careful  preparation  for 
an  undertaking  of  such  great  complexity  and  difficulty  as  the  nuclear 
meeting  most  certainly  will  prove  to  be.  In  our  minds  this  considera¬ 
tion  outweighs  even  the  objections  to  postponing  the  nuclear  meeting 
if  this  should  prove  to  be  necessary. 

8.  We  have  not  discussed  the  foregoing  with  the  Brit.  Nor  have 
we  as  yet  advised  the  Brit  of  your  acceptance  of  London  as  a  site  as 
authorized  in  your  2291,  Mar  14 4S  as  this  would  cause  steps  to  be 
taken  and  commitments  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  Sept  as  the  definite 
and  final  time  for  the  nuclear  meeting.  We  cannot,  however,  delay 
advising  the  Brit  very  long  and  it  is  therefore  important  that  deci¬ 
sions  be  reached  as  soon  as  possible.  [Hawkins.] 

G  ALLMAN 


5 60. AL/ 3— 2146  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom  ( Gallman )  to  the  Secretary  of 

State 

secret  us  urgent  London,  March  21,  1946 — 6  p.  m. 

[Received  March  21 — 5 :  30  p.  m.] 
3259.  For  Wilcox,  Stinebower,  and  Brown  from  Hawkins.  Peterson, 
Fowler  and  Hawkins  attended  a  meeting  held  in  Board  of  Trade 
today  on  invitation  of  Liesching  to  discuss  various  matters  relating 
to  Trade  and  Employment  Conference  and  preliminary  meeting  as 
follows : 


Not  printed. 
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(1)  Your  procedural  memorandum  February  6  is  considered  by 
the  British  to  be  satisfactory.  They  have  been  advised  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  that  latter  has  not  yet  received  it  and  ask  that  prompt 
steps  be  taken  to  provide  the  Indian  Government  with  copies.  We 
have  sent  copy  of  Dept’s  instruction  and  memorandum  open  airmail 
in  event  Dept’s  instruction  to  New  Delhi  was  delayed. 

(2)  They  showed  us  the  text  of  a  tentative  draft  statement  in¬ 
tended  to  be  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  probably  during  the 
first  week  in  April  describing  the  preliminary  meeting  and  what  is 
expected  to  be.  accomplished  by  it  and  at  the  trade  and  employment 
conference  and  inviting  interested  parties  including  organizations 
such  as  the  Federation  of  British  Industries.  National  Union  of  Man¬ 
ufacturers  and  Trades  Union  Congress  to  make  known  their  views  re 
concessions  to  be  sought  and  offered.  This  procedural  step  corresponds 
roughly  to  our  public  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate. 

(3)  It  should  be  noted  that  the  statement  is  based  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  preliminary  meeting  will  begin  in  September  and  that 
our  public  notice  and  list  of  products  will  be  published  about  the 
middle  of  May.  We  made  a  few  suggestions  particularly  in  a  sentence 
calling  for  views  concerning  preferences  now  accorded  to  British 
products  in  Commonwealth  and  Empire  markets  having  in  mind  pos¬ 
sible  reactions  in  the  US  and  in  the  other  countries  which  they  indi¬ 
cated  would  be  adopted. 

(4)  They  said  that  in  making  the  above  statement  they  must  be 
able  to  state  the  time  and  place  for  the  meeting.  Having  in  mind  the 
considerations  set  forth  in  our  3237,  March  21  we  said  that  we  had 
already  indicated  our  agreement  to  September  as  the  date  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  meeting  and  felt  sure  that  there  would  be  definite  agree¬ 
ment  on  London  as  a  site  but  that  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  we  would  communicate  our  final  position  to  them  on  these  points 
before  the  statement  is  to  be  made  in  the  House. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  subjects.] 

[Hawkins] 
Gat, t, wax 


560.AL/3-2046  :  Telegram 

The  /Secretary  of  State  to  the  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom 

( Gallman) 

secret  u.s.  urgent  Washington,  March  27, 194G — 6  p.  m. 

2713.  For  Hawkins  from  Wilcox,  Stinebower  and  Brown.  Will  dis¬ 
cuss  with  Clayton  ideas  urtel  3237  Mar  20  and  their  relation  to  points 
your  letter  Mar  6.49  Meanwhile,  following  represents  our  own  thinking : 

40  Letter  of  March  6  not  found  in  Department  flies. 
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1.  Success  our  plans  will  ultimately  depend  extent  US  tariff  reduc¬ 
tion  and  no  amount  preparation  for  meeting  will  compensate  for  inade¬ 
quate  contribution  by  us.  This  outweighs  every  other  consideration. 

2.  Therefore,  until  beginning  definitive  negotiations  first  care  must 
be  on  home  front,  and  neither  Clayton,  Wilcox,  Brown  or  key  people 
in  other  agencies  can  afford  long  absence  from  Washington,  or  divert 
attention  to  other  issues,  during  critical  period  between  public  notice 
and  close  hearings.  Present  timetable  May  1-Aug  1. 

3.  International  gathering  on  Proposals  before  end  of  hearings 
would  be  misconstrued  by  domestic  opponents.  While  we  would  not  be 
discussing  tariff  concessions,  this  could  not  easily  be  proved,  and  pres¬ 
sures  would  mount  for  commitments  against  action  on  specific  items. 
If  effective  such  pressures  could  prove  fatal. 

4.  We  think  meeting  on  Proposals  as  such  would  be  crucial  since  it 
would  inevitably  influence  and  possibly  determine  fate  of  subsequent 
negotiations.  We  must  therefore  assess  its  negotiating  risks  as  well  as 
advantages.  We  doubt  that  we  could  postpone  real  issues  to  later 
negotiations  and  fear  we  would  be  forced  to  compromise  principles 
for  which  we  could  possibly  have  obtained  general  approval  with 
adequate  tariff  inducements.  Public  reaction  to  inconclusive  adjourn¬ 
ment  should  also  be  considered.  Moreover,  to  seek  wide  agreement  on 
principles,  postponing  until  some  later  date  any  real  demonstration 
of  our  concrete  tariff  contributions  would,  we  fear,  deepen  skepticism 
our  intentions  undoubtedly  existing  some  quarters. 

5.  Suggested  procedure  whereby  Preparatory  Committee  refers 
matters  to  nuclear  group  and  vice  versa  tends  sharpen  and  preserve 
distinction  between  two  groups,  which  we  hope  can  be  eliminated  later 
(see  last  para  Undel  133,  Jan  28  and  first  para  Undel  137,  Jan  29). 50 

6.  Sleeting  on  Proposals  would  delay  preparation  tariff  requests  and 
offers.  Natural  tendency  would  be  to  await  outcome  of  meeting. 

7.  Believe  meeting  Preparatory  Committee  on  principles,  followed 
after  interval  by  meeting  nuclear  group  to  conduct  negotiations, 
followed  by  another  meeting  Preparatory  Committee,  would  distract 
and  confuse  and  fail  to  achieve  momentum  which  should  develop  from 
single  meeting. 

8.  We  fully  agree  need  for  thorough  preparation  to  avoid  break¬ 
down  in  extremely  difficult  and  complicated  negotiating  task  ahead. 
However,  believe  this  can  best  be  done  bilaterally,  which  may  some¬ 
times  (e.g.,  current  French  discussions)  offer  possibility  major  results 
because  of  financial  tie-in. 


60  Telegram  Undel  133  not  found  in  Department  files ;  telegram  Undel  137  not 
printed. 
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9.  Whatever  course  is  decided  upon  should  be  decided  soon  and  ad¬ 
hered  to  thereafter.  We  suggest  following: 

а.  All  members  Preparatory  Committee,  which  by  then  might  be 
identical  nuclear  group,  should  meet  London  August  1  to  agree  text 
Charter  and  negotiate  Protocol  Trade  Barriers  referred  to  memo 
Feb  6.  Discussions  trade  barriers  probably  would  not  start  until  Sept  1. 

б.  We  would  advance  preparations  for  meeting  by  all  practicable 
means,  including  bilateral  discussions  and  advance  transmittal  draft 
Charter  other  countries. 

10.  We  hope  discuss  with  you  Mar  29,  by  teletype,  all  these  matters 
in  more  detail.61  [Wilcox,  Stinebower  and  Brown.] 

Byrnes 


560.AL/4-246 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy  ( Wilcox )  to 

the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  (Clayton)52 

secret  [Washington,]  April  2,  1946. 

We  have  reached  the  point  in  our  trade  program  where  a  definite 
date  (subject  to  change  only  if  the  British  loan  fails  or  is  unduly 
delayed)53  must  be  set  for  the  preliminary  trade  meeting.  Physical  and 
other  preparations  for  the  meeting  require  this,  and  the  British  have 
asked  us  for  an  immediate  answer. 

When  a  date  is  agreed  upon,  the  British  plan  to  announce  it  in 
Parliament  together  with  an  invitation  to  industry  and  trade  (in 
general  terms  without  mention  of  specific  products)  to  express  their 
views  on  concessions  to  be  asked  and  offered. 

I  recommend  that  we  set  September  1  as  the  definite  date  for  the 
opening  of  the  meeting.  This  would  mean  that  our  public  notice  of 
intention  to  negotiate  should  be  issued  not  later  than  June  1.  A  de¬ 
tailed  time-table  is  set  out  in  the  attached  memorandum. 

Before  we  commit  ourselves  to  this  time-table,  however,  I  think  we 
should  take  precautions  to  be  sure  we  can  carry  through  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  pressures  which  are  certain  to  develop  when  our  public  notice 
is  issued. 

You  have  read  Harry  Hawkins’  letter  to  you  on  this  subject.  Two 

51  The  teletype  conference  took  place  on  March  30,  but  no  record  of  it  has  been 
found. 

52  Marginal  notation  by  John  M.  Leddy,  Adviser  on  general  commercial  policy, 
Division  of  Commercial  Policy  :  “Read  to  Mr.  Clayton  by  Mr.  Wilcox,  Apr.  3,  ’46”. 

53  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  vi, 
pp.  1  ff. 
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points  stand  out.  1)  We  must  be  sure  that,  once  we  have  agreed  to 
September  1,  we  are  not  going  to  lot  the  fear  of  political  pressures 
result  in  postponement  of  the  public  notice  until  after  the  elections. 
2)  We  must  be  sure  that  such  pressures  in  the  months  following  public 
notice  will  not  be  permitted  to  hamper  the  operation  of  the  trade- 
agreements  organization  and  thus  defeat  our  objectives. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  prepared  the  attached  memorandum  to 
the  President 54  which  I  feel  should  be  discussed  personally  with  him 
by  the  Secretary  or  the  Acting  Secretary  and  yourself.  Only  in  this 
way,  I  believe,  can  we  be  reasonably  certain  that  we  will  not  be  saddled 
with  commitments  that  could  wreck  the  whole  program. 

The  British  have  asked  us  for  a  reply  by  April  4.35 


[Annex] 


CONFIDENTIAL 


[Washington.]  April  2,  1946. 


Time-table  of  Preparations  for  Preliminary  Meeting  on  Trade  and 

Employment 


The  following  is  a  tentative  time-table  for  completion  of  the  various 
stages  of  preparation  for  the  preliminary  meeting  on  trade  and 
employment. 


March  15 

April  15 

April  22 
April  23-May  7 
May  15-30 
May  22 


July  1-15 

July  15-30 
Sept.  1 

Aug.  15-30 
Sept.  1-15 

Sept.  15-Oct.  1 


Transmittal  of  draft  Charter  of  ITO  to  TAC  and 
subcommittees  of  ECEFP.  This  has  been  done. 
TAC  and  subcommittees  of  ECEFP  to  complete 
consideration  of  draft  Charter. 

Transmittal  of  revised  draft  Charter  to  ECEFP. 
ECEFP  action  on  draft  Charter. 

Issuance  of  public  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate. 
Transmittal  of  Charter  recommended  by  ECEFP 
to  countries  members  of  ECOSOC  Preparatory 
Committee  (prior  clearance  with  President). 
Closing  date  for  submission  of  briefs  and  applica¬ 
tions  to  be  heard. 

Public  hearings  to  begin. 

Preparatory  Committee  to  begin  consideration  of 
non-trade  barrier  provisions  of  Charter. 

Public  hearings  to  close. 

Final  recommendations  to  President  as  a  result  of 
public  hearings. 

Trade-barrier  negotiations  to  begin. 


“  Draft  not  printed ;  see  memorandum  of  April  4,  p.  1307. 

65  Reported  by  the  London  Embassy  in  telegram  3635,  April  1,  not  printed :  sub¬ 
sequently  the  Embassy  reported  that  Ihe  British  Government  had  agreed  to 
postpone  the  proposed  announcement  in  Parliament  until  April  15. 
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560.AL/5-446 

Memorandum  by  the  Department  of  State  to  President  Truman 

secret  [Washington,]  April  4,  1946. 

Last  December  the  United  States  invited  fifteen  countries  to  nego¬ 
tiate  reciprocal  reductions  of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  under 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

This  invitation  was  an  essential  part  of  the  broad  trade  arrange¬ 
ments  in  our  Proposals  for  Expansion  of  World  Trade  and  Employ¬ 
ment ,  for  which  we  obtained  British  support  during  the  negotiation 
of  the  Financial  Agreement. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  in  our  discussions  and  preparations 
where  a  definite  date  must  be  set  for  the  opening  of  the  international 
meeting  at  which  trade-agreement  negotiations  will  be  conducted. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  meeting  be  held  at  London  and  that  it 
begin  on  September  15.  This  date  would  be  subject  to  change  only  if 
Congress  fails  to  approve  the  Financial  Agreement  or  unduly  delays 
action  on  the  agreement. 

When  Congress  has  approved  the  Financial  Agreement,  we  would 
issue  formal  public  notice  of  intention  to  conduct  trade- agreement 
negotiations  with  the  countries  concerned.  This  notice,  which  is 
required  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  should  be  issued  not  later 
than  June  15  in  order  that  there  will  be  ample  time  to  complete  our 
preparations  for  the  September  meeting. 

The  notice  would  be  accompanied  by  a  list  of  products  on  which 
tariff  concessions  would  be  considered  and  the  usual  public  hearings 
held.  This  list  will  be  submitted  to  you  for  consideration  before 
publication. 

Experience  has  shown  that  once  this  list  is  published,  minority  in¬ 
terests  will  put  strong  pressure  on  the  Administration  for  commit¬ 
ments  that  particular  tariff  rates  will  not  be  cut. 

The  dangers  in  this  situation  are  very  real.  Commitments  not  to 
reduce  the  tariff  on  particular  items,  on  which  concessions  are  con¬ 
sidered  essential  by  the  other  countries  concerned,  might  easily  defeat 
the  objectives  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  wreck  the  pending  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  bring  to  nothing  our  Proposals  for  Expansion  of  World 
Trade  and  Employment. 

These  dangers  can  be  guarded  against  if  all  those  concerned  are 
prepared  to  meet  them.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  you  may  wish 
to  warn  all  interested  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  to  indicate  to  them 
the  only  safe  procedure  to  be  followed  in  dealing  with  representations 
of  the  kind  described.  The  main  points  are  as  follows : 

1.  Because  of  the  number  of  countries  involved,  the  list  of  products 
will  necessarily  be  long  and  will  include  many  items  likely  to  arouse 
vigorous  opposition  by  special  interests.  Cabinet  members  are  there- 
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fore  likely  to  be  approached  by  persons  seeking  commitments  against 
action  on  particular  rates  of  duty.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  no 
such  commitments  be  given. 

2.  Under  trade-agreements  procedures,  no  decisions  can  be  made 
until  after  all  interested  parties  have  had  an  opportunity  to  present 
views  at  the  public  hearings  and  until  the  interested  agencies  of  the 
Government  have  been  fully  consulted  as  provided  by  law.  The  mech¬ 
anism  for  this  consultation  is  the  Interdepartmental  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Committee. 

3.  It  should  be  explained  to  persons  protesting  possible  tariff  cuts 
that  the  Administration  must  consider  all  United  States  interests  be¬ 
fore  reaching  a  decision  on  a  particular  rate  of  duty,  and  must  so 
weigh  the  various  interests  as  to  serve  the  national  interest  as  a  whole. 
Such  persons  can  be  assured  that  their  interests  will  be  given  the  most 
careful  consideration. 

4.  Whatever  the  concessions  eventually  made,  the  United  States 
will  insist  upon  including  in  the  prospective  trade  arrangements  an 
adequate  “escape  clause”  which  will  permit  this  country  to  take 
prompt  and  effective  action  in  any  emergency.  This  should  go  far  to 
allay  reasonable  fears  of  injury  to  established  industries. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  useful  to  refer  to  your  letter  of  May  25, 
1945  to  Speaker  Rayburn,  in  which  you  said  “I  have  had  drawn  to 
my  attention  statements  to  the  effect  that  this  increased  authority 
[under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act]  might  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
endanger  or  ‘trade  out’  segments  of  American  industry,  American 
agriculture,  or  American  labor.  No  such  action  was  taken  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  Cordell  Hull,  and  no  such  action  will  take  place 
under  my  presidency.” 

5.  The  actual  concessions  to  be  granted  and  received  will  not  become 
known  until  the  negotiations  are  completed  and  the  resulting  agree¬ 
ment  published.  This  will  probably  not  be  until  the  end  of  this  3- ear 
and  possibly  not  until  early  next  year. 

If  you  approve,  it  is  proposed  to  inform  the  other  interested  govern¬ 
ments  that  September  15  is  a  satisfactory  date  for  the  opening  of  the 
trade  meeting,  it  being  understood  that  our  formal  public  notice  and 
accompanying  list  of  products  will  be  issued  not  later  than  June  15, 
barring  unforeseen  developments  in  connection  with  the  Financial 
Agreement.56 


560.AL/4— 546 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade 
Policy  ( Wilcox )  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  ( Clayton ) 

[Washington,]  April  5, 1946. 
The  attached  telegram  57  indicates  that  British  Cabinet  members 
are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  delay  some  public  announce- 

“  It  cannot  be  determined  precisely  when  this  memorandum  was  sent  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman ;  it  occurred  in  the  week  between  April  5  and  April  12. 

67  Refers  apparently  to  London’s  telegram  3635,  April  1,  7  p.  m. ;  see  footnote 
55,  p.  1306. 
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ment  about  the  elate  of  our  preparatory  trade  negotiations.  Yesterday 
morning  Mr.  Fowler  telephoned  to  me  from  London  to  say  that  the 
Government  wanted  to  make  an  announcement  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  nest  Monday,  April  8.  On  the  basis  of  the  discussion  which  we 
had  in  your  office  the  night  before,  I  asked  him  to  try  and  get  a  post¬ 
ponement.  As  the  attached  telegram  relates,58  the  Embassy  was  able 
to  get  a  postponement  for  a  week  but  the  British  are  insistent  on 
making  an  announcement  on  April  15,  and  the  Embassy  needs  word 
from  us  not  later  than  Thursday  morning  April  11.  That  means  that 
it  is  important  for  us  to  make  every  effort  to  get  the  President’s  ap¬ 
proval  for  September  15  in  time  for  us  to  send  a  telegram  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  April  10. 


560.AL/4-146  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom 

{W  inant) 

secret  Washington,  April  9,  194G — 6  p.  m. 

NIACT  US  URGENT 

3060.  For  Hawkins.  Urtel  3635,  Apr  l.59  Please  inform  Brit  that 
they  can  make  no  statement  on  our  authority  at  this  time  regarding 
approx  date  preliminary  trade  meeting,  that  we  will  give  them  a 
definite  answer  by  Apr  16  or  17  and  that  decision  will  probably  be 
to  postpone  negotiating  meeting  until  early  1947. 

Byrnes 


560.AL/4— 1046 

. Memorandum  of  Transatlantic  Telephone  C ' onversation,  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Commercial  Policy  {Brown) 

secret  [Washington,]  April  10,  1946. 

Participants :  Mr.  Harry  C.  Hawkins,  Counselor  for  Economic 
Affairs,  American  Embassy,  London 
Mr.  Brown,  CP 

I  explained  to  Mr.  Hawkins  that  the  last  sentence  of  our  telegram 
no.  3060,  dated  April  9,  to  the  effect  that  the  decision  was  likely  to 
be  for  postponement  of  the  trade-agreement  negotiations,  was  purely 
for  his  information.  He  said  that  he  had  to  tell  the  British  this  in 
any  event.  I  explained  that  the  motive  behind  any  postponement 
would  be  the  desire,  at  the  highest  level  in  the  Department,  to  put 
us  in  the  position  to  make  the  best  offers  we  could  when  the  time  came. 

58  The  drafting  is  not  clear  here.  Apparently  “as  the  attached  telegram  relates” 
refers  to  a  marginal  notation  on  London’s  telegram  3035  ;  see  footnote  55,  p.  1306. 
69  Not  printed. 
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Mr.  Hawkins  said  that  point  of  view  would  be  helpful  to  him.  He 
also  said  he  understood  that  the  way  was  still  open  to  a  preliminary 
conference  on  the  Proposals. 

Mr.  Hawkins  said  the  British  were  pretty  upset  at  the  news  and 
that  he  was  working  out  alternative  time-tables  with  them  which  he 
would  cable  promptly.  He  would  like  an  early  decision  on  whether 
a  preliminary  meeting  on  the  Proposals  should  be  held  and  when. 


560.xlL/4-1046  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  ( Winant )  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

secret  us  urgent  London,  April  10,  1946 — 9  p.  m. 

niact  [Received  April  10 — 5 : 10  p.  m.] 

4000.  For  Wilcox  and  Brown.  1.  Helmore  BOT  given  close  para¬ 
phrase  Deptel  3060,  April  9.  Liesching  absent  on  leave. 

2.  Helmore  was  somewhat  disturbed.  He  pointed  out  that  in  good 
faith  BOT  had  gone  some  distance  in  sending  out  official  letters  to 
elicit  points  of  industry  and  trade  interest  in  nuclear  meeting  hereto¬ 
fore  contemplated  for  September. 

3.  Despite  possibility  that  nuclear  meeting  may  be  delayed  several 
months,  he  felt  that  Ministers  would  consider  it  necessary  to  proceed 
with  Parliamentary  statement. 

Reference  to  Paragraph  2  Embtel  3259,  March  21  and  statement 
discussed  in  our  teletype  conversation  March  30.  Accordingly  draft 
of  statement  was  revised  leaving  out  dates  of  either  Empire  or  nu¬ 
clear  meeting  and  indicating  that  in  view  of  large  amount  of  prepara¬ 
tory  work  to  he  done  it  should  proceed  expeditiously  particularly 
with  respect  to  Empire  meeting.  Revised  British  statement  is  pointed 
primarily  toward  Empire  meeting  which  is  to  precede  nuclear  meet¬ 
ing.  Plan  is  that  revised  statement  will  be  made  in  Parliament 
April  15.  It  would  fit  either  the  eventuality  of  a  September  meeting 
or  deferring  meeting  for  several  months. 

4.  Helmore  pointed  out  that  if  they  postpone  making  of  statement 
until  they  have  our  final  decision  next  opportunity  for  making  it 
would  be  April  29  because  of  Parliamentary  procedure  and  Easter 
Holiday.  If  decision  were  to  hold  meeting  in  September,  Empire  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  held  July  1  and  statement  made  as  late  as  April  29  would 
seriously  cut  down  time  available  to  prepare  for  Empire  meeting. 
British  originally  contemplated  that  preparatory  work  would  be  for 
both  Empire  and  nuclear  meeting  and  would  have  to  be  completed  be- 
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fore  Empire  meeting  convenes  as  there  would  be  very  little  time  left 
if  negotiating  meeting  held  in  September. 

5.  In  suggesting  revisions  to  Parliamentary  statement  we  sought  to 
avoid  any  basis  for  an  impression  in  US  that  British  in  initiating 
consultations  with  the  trade  were  obtaining  a  head  start  over  Ameri¬ 
can  interests.  If  American  interests  should  press  for  opportunities  to 
be  heard  because  British  trade  interests  are  being  consulted,  it  can  be 
pointed  out  that  British  procedure  has  to  take  acount  of  Empire  meet¬ 
ing  which  will  precede  nuclear  meeting. 

6.  Helmore  thought  that  if  our  decision  should  be  to  defer  nuclear 
meeting  Empire  meeting  would  be  correspondingly  deferred  but 
Parliamentary  statement  would  do  no  harm. 

7.  Helmore  urges  strongly  that  whatever  decision  is  reached  on  time 
for  nuclear  meeting,  presentation  of  lists  of  concessions  desired  by 
each  country  should  not  be  deferred  as  these  are  needed  for  prepara¬ 
tory  work  on  schedules  of  offers.  He  felt  that  whatever  decision  is 
reached  on  the  time  for  the  nuclear  meeting  the  preparatory  work 
should  be  pushed  steadily  ahead  to  greatest  extent  possible.  In  our 
recent  meetings  with  British  there  has  been  evident  concern  over 
possibilities  of  [loss  of?]  momentum  in  this  whole  program.  We  indi¬ 
cated  that  we  saw  no  objection  to  going  forward  immediately  with 
preparation  and  presention  of  tentative  request  lists  on  understanding 
that  changes  and  additions  could  be  made  after  we  had  held  our 
hearings.60 

Winant 


Cl  1.0031/4— 1146 

Memorandum  Toy  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  ( Clayton )  to  the 

Secretary  of  State 

[Washington,]  April  11,  19IG. 
In  your  foreword  to  the  Trade  Proposals  last  December  you  urged 
all  countries  to  prepare  immediately  for  a  World  Conference  to  meet 
“not  later  than  the  summer  of  1946.”  On  that  schedule,  we  said  that 
trade  agreement  negotiations  would  start  in  March  1946.  They  have 
now  been  postponed  to  September.  The  considerations  for  holding  to 
this  date  are : 


60  The  Embassy  at  London  cabled  the  Department  in  telegram  4018,  April  11, 
11  a.  in.,  that  “BOT  informed  us  Herbert  Morrison  (supplementing  Embtel  4000, 
April  10)  Lord  President  of  Council,  decided  to  make  in  Parliament  revised 
statement  as  described  reference  telegram.  Text  will  be  cabled  April  15  when 
released.”  (560.AL/4-1146) 
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1.  Public  opinion  is  prepared  for  action.  We  have  enlisted  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  business,  farm,  labor,  church,  peace,  and 
women’s  organizations  for  the  Trade  Agreements  renewal,  the  British 
loan,  and  the  Trade  Proposals  mainly  on  the  ground  that  we  planned 
to  expand  world  trade.  If  we  delay  further,  our  friends  will  be  dis¬ 
couraged  and  even  resentful  and  we  may  lose  their  strong  backing. 

2.  We  have  delivered  our  Proposals  to  all  other  governments.  We 
have  persuaded  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium  publicly  to  endorse 
them.  On  our  urging,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  voted 
unanimously  to  call  the  World  Conference  to  meet  “in  the  latter  part 
of  1946.”  Fourteen  countries  have  accepted  our  invitation  to  meet 
for  tariff  negotiations  and,  in  accordance  with  our  suggestions,  are 
actively  preparing  for  them.  If  we  delay  now,  this  momentum  will  be 
lost,  other  countries  will  question  our  intentions,  they  will  doubt  that 
they  can  depend  on  us  to  carry  through,  and  we  may  forfeit  our 
leadership  in  trade  policy. 

3.  The  enlarged  trade  agreements  authority  will  be  a  year  old  in 
June.  If  we  put  off  announcement  of  negotiations  until  November, 
we  cannot  meet  to  negotiate  until  March  1947,  a  full  year  from  the 
date  we  first  suggested  and  almost  two  years  after  the  renewal  of  the 
Act.  That  meeting  will  take  several  months.  The  new  agreements,  the 
World  Conference,  and  the  submission  of  the  resulting  World  Trade 
Charter  for  ratification  will  therefore  come  dangerously  close  to  the 
next  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  to  the  election  of  1948. 

4.  Other  countries  are  now  deciding  on  trade  policy.  Pressures  for 
increased  barriers  to  American  trade  are  strong.  Our  active  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Proposals  lias  temporarily  restrained  a  new  flood  of  trade 
restrictions  abroad.  If  we  delay  further,  the  dam  may  break.  We  run 
the  risk  of  losing  all  of  the  concessions  we  have  sought. 


611.0031/4-1246 

Memorandum  by  President  Timman  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

Washington,  April  12, 1946. 

I  read  your  memorandum  of  the  fourth  in  regard  to  Trade-agree¬ 
ment  Negotiations  with  a  lot  of  interest  and  I  approve  your  sugges¬ 
tions  on  informing  the  other  Governments. 

Have  you  any  objection  to  my  reading  your  whole  memorandum  to 
the  Big  Four  next  Monday.61 

H[akrt]  S.  T[kuman] 


61  April  15. 
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.  560.  AL/ 4-1446 

Memorandum  of  Transatlantic  Telephone  Conversation ,  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Trad,e  Policy  ( Wilcox ) 

[Washington,]  April  14, 1946 — 11  a.  m. 
Participants :  Harry  C.  Hawkins,  American  Embassy,  London 
Clair  Wilcox,  ITP 

Harry  Hawkins  reported  that  American  correspondents  in  London 
said  that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  had  decided  to 
postpone  tariff  announcements  and  negotiations  until  after  the  elec¬ 
tion.  Herbert  Morrison  was  planning  to  make  a  statement  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  Monday,  April  15, 62  leaving  all  dates  indefinite.  Hawkins  said 
it  would  be  embarrassing  to  the  British  Government  if  a  decision  had 
been  made  and  announced  in  Washington  and  they  were  not  informed. 

I  assured  Mr.  Hawkins  that  no  decision  would  be  made  until  Mon¬ 
day,  April  15,  and  that  we  would  cable  him  the  results  on  Tuesday, 
April  16. 

Hawkins  urged  that  no  statement  be  made  here  until  the  British  are 
informed  so  that  the  release  in  both  countries  can  be  simultaneous. 


560.AL/4-1846  :  Telegram 

The  /Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom 

(W inant) 

SECRET  TJ.S.  URGENT  WASHINGTON,  April  18,  1946 — 7  p.  m. 

3329.  For  Hawkins  from  Wilcox.  Decision  has  been  made  to  post¬ 
pone  negotiating  meeting  until  next  year.  No  announcement  being 
made  by  Department.  Will  send  you  recommended  program  as  soon 
as  possible.  [Wilcox.] 

Byrnes 


560.  AL/ 4-2346 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  ( Ilarriman )  to  the  Secretary  of 

State 

secret  Moscow,  April  23,  1946. 

No.  51 

The  Ambassador  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Department’s  secret 
instruction  no.  969  of  January  17  63  transmitting  documents  prepared 
for  inter-Departmental  use  concerning  items  for  consideration  in  con- 


82  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  5tli  Series,  vol.  421,  col.  2330. 
63  Not  printed. 
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nectioii  with  possible  concessions  in  a  trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  this  instruction,  the  Department  invited  the  Mission’s  comments 
and  suggestions  on  the  documents  in  question  and  listed  the  following 
specific  points  in  this  connection  : 

(1)  Is  it  likely  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  not  be  interested  in  tariff 
reductions  or  bindings  on  some  of  the  items  to  be  listed  ? 

(2)  Are  there  any  other  items  for  which  the  U.S.S.R.  might  desire 
tariff  concessions  from  the  United  States  ? 

(3)  Are  there  any  other  forms  which  might  be  used  to  obtain  a 
quid  pro  quo  from  the  U.S.S.R.  in  return  for  tariff  reductions? 

1.  The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions  is  as  follows :  In  general 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  much  interested  in  American 
tariff  rates.  Not  only  have  a  large  portion  of  its  exports  to  the  United 
States  always  been  duty  free,  but  its  entire  relationship  to  foreign 
tariffs  is  different  from  that  of  capitalist  countries.  From  the  Soviet 
standpoint,  exports  to  other  countries  are  not  desirable.  They  repre¬ 
sent  a  sacrifice  to  the  Soviet  State.  Their  purpose,  in  the  case  of  exports 
to  the  advanced  western  nations,  is  only  to  bring  in  foreign  exchange. 
Wherever  tariff  duties  can  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  (in  other 
words,  wherever  Soviet  goods  dominate  the  market) ,  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  interested  in  them.  Their  interest  arises  only  in  cases 
in  which  they  are  forced  to  take  a  lower  compensation  in  foreign 
exchange  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  there  been  no  duties  or 
had  the  duties  been  lower.  Just  wdiat  such  price  differences  could  con¬ 
ceivably  amount  to  in  case  of  trade  with  America,  the  Department 
will  be  able  to  calculate.  According  to  our  estimate,  however,  they 
could  not  amount  to  more  than  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the 
very  utmost.  Compared  to  questions  of  credit,  this  is  an  item  of  almost 
negligible  significance.  The  amount  of  credit  we  propose  to  give  to 
Russia  merely  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  surplus  property  alone 
would  probably  compensate  for  all  Russia  might  suffer  financially 
over  several  decades  from  American  tariff  duties.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  Soviet  interest  in  our  tariff  rates  is  naturally  minor,  compared 
to  their  interest  in  credits. 

The  answer  to  the  Department’s  first  question  can  thus  be  broken 
down  as  follows : 

A.  With  respect  to  a  number  of  the  items  listed  for  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions  or  bindings,  these  items  are  now  deficit  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
Russians  will  have  only  a  remote  interest  in  them. 

B.  With  respect  to  other  items,  the  Russians  will  not  be  interested, 
because  the  duty  can  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

C.  With  respect  to  the  remaining  items,  the  Russians  will  have  a 
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financial  interest,  but  this  interest  will  be  so  insignificant  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  play  any  appreciable  part  in  Soviet  policies  on  interna¬ 
tional  economic  matters. 

2.  In  answer  to  the  second  of  the  Department’s  questions,  this 
Mission  knows  of  no  other  items  for  which  the  U.S.S.R.  is  likely  to 
desire  tariff  concessions  from  the  United  States  at  present. 

3.  The  third  of  the  Department’s  questions  raises  again  the  prob- 
problem  of  what  quid  pro  quo  the  Soviet  Union  could  give  for  tariff 
concessions  on  our  part.  The  Embassy  has  now  given  careful  thought 
to  this  question  and  wishes  to  advance  the  following  views : 

A.  We  reject  the  global  purchase  commitment  as  a  satisfactory 
approach  to  this  question.  It  is  against  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  publish  either  its  foreign  trade  plans  or  the  statistics  of 
the  actual  trade  conducted.  To  accept  a  global  purchase  commitment 
would  be  in  effect  to  publish  the  main  outlines  of  the  annual  import 
plan.  We  do  not  believe  that  in  reality  the  Russians  would  ever  engage 
themselves  internationally  to  any  import  program  which  they  had 
not  already  decided  unilaterally  to  carry  out.  Furthermore,  in  the 
absence  of  adequate  Soviet  statistics,  it  would  be  a  major  job  for  a 
research  institute  to  ascertain  from  the  statistics  of  other  countries 
to  what  extent  such  a  commitment  had  actually  been  carried  out.  Ail 
in  all,  we  consider  the  global  purchase  commitment  impractical,  un¬ 
likely  to  find  Soviet  agreement,  and  unlikely  to  bring  about  any  ap¬ 
preciable  increase  in  the  volume  or  stability  of  Russian  import  trade. 

B.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  alternative  quid  pro  quo 
which  Russia  could  offer  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  obligation  which 
would  be  satisfactory  as  a  means  of  fitting  Russia  into  an  international 
lowering  of  trade  barriers.  It  can  not  be  emphasized  too  often  that  the 
Soviet  system  is  not  a  system  of  law  as  we  know  it.  Public  affairs  in 
the  Soviet  Union  are  not  conducted  on  the  basis  of  binding  norms 
laid  down  for  given  periods  in  the  form  of  laws  or  regulations.  Soviet 
authority  is  98  per  cent  administrative,  and  the  central  power  in 
Moscow  insists  on  retaining  effective  freedom  of  administrative  action 
in  all  matters  of  any  importance  to  the  State.  The  Soviet  leaders  will 
never  consent  to  have  their  administrative  freedom  of  action  limited 
by  any  effective  provisions  of  law  or  treaty.  Just  as  their  power  over 
the  individual  is  unlimited  and  subject  to  no  restraints  of  law  or 
usage,  so  in  all  other  matters,  including  economic,  they  always  assure 
to  themselves  freedom  to  treat  every  individual  question,  if  they  like, 
on  its  merits  according  to  the  political  exigences  of  the  moment.  It  is 
the  experience  of  this  Mission  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  pro¬ 
foundly  reluctant  to  accept  any  treaty  obligations  which  could  possibly 
bind  it  to  act  in  hypothetical  questions  in  ways  which  might  run  con- 
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trary  to  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  State.  In  other  words,  they  will 
generally  obligate  themselves  to  do  only  those  things  which  they  know 
they  would  otherwise  have  done  anyway  in  their  own  interests;  and 
even  these  obligations  they  will  undertake  only  when  they  can  see 
substantial  concessions  to  be  gained  thereby.  For  these  reasons,  we  do 
not  feel  that  there  are  any  concessions  which  the  Soviet  Government 
could  and  would  make  by  way  of  treaty  obligations  which  could 
essentially  alter  existing  Soviet  practice  in  a  way  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  other  countries.  This  judgment  finds  support  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  foreign  economic  relations  of  the  Soviet  State.  We  could 
point  to  no  instance  in  which  general  obligations  assumed  by  the  Soviet 
Government  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  goods  or  nationals 
of  foreign  countries  have  ever  been  of  appreciable  value  to  the  foreign 
nation  concerned. 

C.  Since  the  character  of  Russia’s  activities  in  the  field  of  foreign 
trade  is  going  to  be  determined  in  any  case  on  day  by  day  adminis¬ 
trative  actions  of  the  Soviet  authorities,  the  motives  of  which  will 
never  be  discussed  with  foreign  countries,  it  is  our  belief  that  each 
country  must  remain  the  judge  of  the  degree  to  which  Soviet  trade 
practices  meet  its  requirements  in  the  line  of  international  economic 
collaboration.  We  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  question  of 
tariff  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union  be  left  as  a  question  to  be  settled 
individually  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  each  of  the  countries  with 
which  Russia  may  conduct  trade. 

D.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  we  feel  that  the  following  pro¬ 
cedure  should  be  adopted.  If,  as  we  assume  to  be  the  case,  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  does  not  permit  us  to  extend  our  minimum  tariff 
concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union  except  in  pursuance  to  treaty  obli¬ 
gations,  then  we  should  recognize  frankly  that  the  Act  as  it  stands 
does  not  fit  the  case  of  a  country  which  has  a  complete  government 
monopoly  of  foreign  trade.  We  should  then  initiate  legislation  which 
would  give  the  executive  branch  of  our  Government  the  authority  to 
extend  or  withhold  tariff  concessions  (within  the  limits  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act)  at  its  own  discretion  in  the  case  of  countries  having 
a  complete  governmental  monopoly  of  foreign  trade — such  conces¬ 
sions  to  be  granted  or  withheld  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  help¬ 
fulness  and  willingness  to  collaborate  which  we  meet  at  the  hands  of 
the  country  in  question.  Such  legislation  would  enable  us  to  make  the 
initial  gesture  of  extending  our  lowest  tariff  concessions  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  we  feel  that  this  should  be  done.  It  would  also  enable  us 
to  withdraw  these  concessions  in  the  event  that  Soviet  trade  practices 
might  not,  in  our  opinion,  justify  their  retention  or  that  Russia  should 
decline  to  cooperate  with  an  international  trade  organization.  It  would 
leave  our  Government  the  judge  of  whether  or  not  Soviet  collabora- 
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tion  in  international  economic  matters  was  satisfactory  and  would 
obviate  all  wrangling  witli  the  Russians  over  the  question  of  whether 
treaty  provisions  had  been  fulfilled. 

E.  We  wish  to  reiterate,  however,  that  this  a  matter  of  small  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Russians ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  any  action 
on  our  part  either  in  the  granting  or  withholding  of  tariff  concessions 
would  have  any  appreciable  influence  on  Russian  economic  policies. 
The  main  points  in  our  trade  with  Russia  are  Russian  need  for  our 
products,  our  willingness  to  grant  credit  and  our  willingness  to  accept 
gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Of  these,  the  first  two  are  of  far  the 
greater  importance. 


560.AL/4-2446  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom  (G oilman)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

secret  London,  April  24,  1946 — 5  p.  m. 

[Received  April  25 — 12 :18  p.  m.] 
4423.  For  Wilcox  and  Brown  from  Hawkins.  1.  We  advised  Liesch- 
ing  and  his  colleagues  Tuesday  morning  of  the  decision  to  postpone 
negotiating  meeting.  Re  Dept’s  3329,  April  18, 7  p.m. 

2.  Liesching  read  from  a  long  telegram  from  Magowan  64  giving 
the  story  as  he  had  obtained  it  from  you  and  therefore  knew  in  some 
detail  the  reasons  for  postponement,  including  the  fact  that  the  un¬ 
expected  delay  in  getting  congressional  approval  of  the  loan  had 
affected  the  time-table.65  Liesching  assumed  public  statement  would 
sooner  or  later  have  to  be  made  and  thought  best  reason  to  give  for 
delay  would  be  need  for  more  preparation.  He  felt,  however,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  tell  Dominion  Government  officials  in  con¬ 
ference  {confidence']  the  considerations  as  outlined  by  you  to  Magowan, 
on  which  decision  to  postpone  was  based.  We  told  him  we  expected  to 
hear  from  you  shortly  on  the  question  of  when  and  in  what  terms  a 
public  statement  should  be  made. 

64  Sir  John  Magowan,  British  Minister  in  the  United  States. 
ef'  The  Administration  at  this  time  viewed  the  loan  as  the  economic  fuel  neces¬ 
sary  to  revitalize  trade,  to  secure  British  acquiescence  in  American  views  on 
commercial  policy,  and  to  secure  a  more  favorable  position  for  the  United  States 
vis-a-vis  the  sterling  bloc’s  trade  preference  system.  Despite  Administration 
pressure,  however,  Congress  appeared  reluctant  to  move  on  the  issue.  A  number 
of  factors  besides  traditional  national  attitudes  were  involved  in  Congressional 
resistance  to  the  proposed  loan,  some  Congressmen  feeling  that  the  interest  rates 
were  too  low,  others  believing  that  the  Bretton  Woods  institutions  should  be 
called  on  rather  than  the  United  States,  and  still  others  preferring  the  multi¬ 
lateral  rather  than  the  bilateral  approach  to  the  whole  loan  question.  For  a 
detailed  analysis,  see  Gardner,  Sterling-Dollar  Diplomacy,  pp.  23(7-254.  For  docu¬ 
mentation  regarding  the  Bretton  Woods  institutions,  see  pp.  13S4  ft. 
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3.  The  British  then  raised  the  question  of  what  our  program  should 
be  between  now  and  the  negotiating  meeting  next  year.  We  said  your 
telegram  indicated  that  a  recommended  program  would  be  sent  to  us 
as  soon  as  possible.  They  then  commented  on  ideas  regarding  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  apparently  had  come  up  in  your  discussion  with 
Magowan.  They  thought  that  perhaps  the  questions  of  organization 
and  commodity  policy,  which  you  apparently  had  mentioned  to 
Magowan  as  the  subject  matter  for  interim  discussion,  would  not*be 
very  hearty  fare  for  the  ECOSOC  Preparatory  Committee. 

4.  Liesching  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  next  step  of  a 
f  ormal  character  would  be  the  convening  of  the  ECOSOC  Preparatory 
Committee ;  that  this  would  assist  in  maintaining  momentum  of  pro¬ 
gram.  He  inquired  who  would  take  the  initiative  in  convening  the 
committee.  We  surmised  that  US  would.  The  British  also  raised  the 
question  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  accomplish  a  good  deal 
in  getting  understanding  and  acceptance  of  our  “proposals”  by  con¬ 
tinuing  bilateral  discussions  with  the  various  countries  that  will 
participate  in  the  nuclear  meeting. 

5.  The  British  strongly  urged  that  there  be  no  let-up  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  request  lists  by  the  US  and  all  other  countries.  They  wanted 
to  know  whether  you  could  give  them  a  date  when  the  US  request 
lists  will  be  sent  out  stating  that  it  is  essential  for  the  British  Empire 
countries  to  have  them  prior  to  the  Empire  meeting. 

6.  The  British  are  not  clear  now  when  the  Empire  meeting  will  be 
held  but  ask  us  to  remember  in  considering  the  timing  of  any  other 
meetings  that  an  Empire  meeting  has  to  be  worked  in  somewhere.  They 
mentioned  January  1  as  a  possible  date. 

7.  The  British  asked  the  status  of  the  draft  convention  {charter). 
We  told  them  it  was  far  advanced.  In  accordance  with  your  instruction 
6534,  March  20,  we  have  not,  of  course,  transmitted  the  draft  or 
indicated  that  we  have  it. 

8.  Please  cable  comment  on  initiative  paragraph  4  and  date  for  BTS 
lists  paragraph  5.  [Hawkins.] 

Gallman 


560. AL/4— 2546  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom 

( Gallman) 

SECRET  US  URGENT  WASHINGTON,  April  25,  1946 - 4  p.  111. 

3496.  For  Hawkins.  Deptel  3329,  Apr  18.  In  view  postponement 
negotiating  meeting  Dept  proposes  following  plan  of  action  designed 
to  maintain  momentum  and  interest  both  here  and  in  other  countries : 
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1.  Meeting  ECOSOC  Preparatory  Committee  would  be  held  about 
July  1,  in  New  York,  as  tentatively  announced  by  Mudaliar  at  London 
meeting.66  Purpose  of  meeting  would  be  to  organize  Committee,  to 
begin  consideration  of  work  assigned  to  it  by  ECOSOC,  to  discuss 
Proposals  on  general  exploratory  basis,  and  to  establish  drafting  sub¬ 
committee  of  five  or  six  countries  (e.g.  US,  UK,  USSR,  Canada, 
France,  Cuba)  to  draft  detailed  Charter  of  ITO  on  basis  of  Proposal 
discussions  and  drafts  submitted  by  various  countries  (e.g.  our  draft 
of  Charter67).  We  would  not  set  agreement  on  Proposals  as  avowed 
goal  of  this  meeting  but  would  hope  that  substantial  measure  of  agree¬ 
ment  on  main  lines  of  Proposals  might  emerge.  Toward  close  of  meet¬ 
ing  we  would  transmit  our  draft  Charter  to  all  members  Preparatory 
Committee  and  ask  that  it  be  considered  by  drafting  subcommittee. 

2.  Drafting  subcommittee  would  begin  to  meet  shortly  (say  Aug  15) 
after  close  of  Preparatory  Committee  meeting  and  would  continue  in 
session  until  drafting  job  had  been  completed  and  formally  trans¬ 
mitted  to  all  members  of  Preparatory  Committee  for  study  (say 
Oct  15). 

3.  After  sufficient  interval  for  such  study,  the  length  of  which  we 
could  probably  control,  second  meeting  of  Preparatory  Committee 
would  be  called  for  thorough  review  and  revision  of  draft  Charter. 
This  meeting  could  and  probably  should  coincide  with  negotiating 
meeting  on  trade  barriers  (see  4,  below) . 

4.  Our  public  notice  intention  to  negotiate  would  be  issued  about 
Nov  15,  and  negotiating  meeting  would  be  held  about  Mar  15. 

5.  During  entire  period  covered  by  above  points,  and  beginning  as 
soon  as  technical  preparations  completed  here,  we  would  push  pro¬ 
gram  of  transmitting  other  countries  our  preliminary  and  tentative 
requests  for  concessions  on  US  exports  and  would  continue  urge  other 
countries  transmit  their  corresponding  requests  to  us.  We  would  also 
press  forward  with  program  of  bilateral  discussions  on  Proposals 
and  our  draft  of  Charter. 

Foregoing  is  very  similar  plan  urtel  3237,  Mar  20  except  for  draft¬ 
ing  subcommittee.  Advantage  of  this  device  is  that  participation  in 
drafting  subcommittee  commits  no  country  definitively  yet  will  in 
fact  reveal  extent  of  agreement  among  countries  concerned  and  thus 
forward  preparations.  Essential  therefore  that  countries  selected  for 
drafting  subcommittee  be  important  and  representative,  although  all 
other  members  of  Preparatory  Committee  would  be  free  to  make 
their  views  re  Charter  known  to  drafting  subcommittee. 

06  This  refers  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  London, 
January  23-February  IS,  1946.  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliar  of  India  was  President 
of  the  Council. 

0IFor  the  progress  in  the  formulation  of  the  draft  of  a  charter  within  the 
United  States  Government,  see  footnote  73,  p.  1328. 
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Please  discuss  foregoing  with  Brit  (in  your  discretion)  and  cable 
us  urgently  their  views  and  your  own.  In  discussing  with  Brit  suggest 
you  may  wish  emphasize  point  that  agreement  on  Proposals  will  not 
be  main  object  of  July  meeting  (thus  possibly  forestalling  demand 
for  prior  meeting  of  Empire  countries)  and  that  we  envisage  this 
meeting  as  relatively  small,  with  not  more  than  a  few  persons  from 
each  country  attending. 

Acheson 


560..AL/4-2946  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom  ( Gall  man )  to  the  Secretary  of 

State 

secret  London,  April  29,  1946 — 8  p.  m. 

[Received  April  29 — 5  :  41  p.  m.] 

4581.  For  Wilcox  and  Brown  from  Hawkins.  1.  Discussed  with 
Liesching  and  colleagues  this  morning  plan  outlined  your  3496,  April 
25,  4  p.  m.  Their  'tentative  reaction  was  generally  that  you  had  done 
a  good  job  of  thinking  out  the  problem  but  they  did  not  want  to 
commit  themselves  in  any  way  until  they  had  opportunity  for  full 
consideration  and  for  consultation  with  Ministers.  Liesching  pointed 
out  that  uncertainty  regarding  the  loan  legislation  makes  it  difficult 
for  them  to  make  plans;  that  since  British  participation  probably 
depends  on  getting  the  loan,  Ministers  may  hesitate  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  a  program  which  seems  to  disregard  this.  We  suggested  that 
the  only  course  to  pursue  would  be  to  make  plans  on  the  assumption 
of  passage  of  the  loan ;  that  otherwise  no  definite  plans  could  be  made 
for  weeks  or  months  and  the  whole  program  would  be  delayed. 
Liesching  remarked  that  if  they  proceed  on  this  assumption,  Ministers 
might  feel  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  suitable  reservations. 

2.  Other  tentative  British  comments  on  the  plan  were  as  follows: 
Shackle  suggested  that  decision  on  membership  of  drafting  sub-com¬ 
mittee  be  deferred  until  near  the  end  of  the  July  meeting  when  it  will 
be  possible  to  see  what  positions  are  being  taken  and  the  membership 
can  be  determined  accordingly ;  Liesching  pointed  out  that  since  the 
ECOSOC  resolution  calls  for  holding  the  formal  conference  in  the 
latter  part  of  1946,  the  Council  sooner  or  later  will  have  to  change 
this;  Liesching  also  raised  question  whether  the  meeting  of  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Committee  would  be  convened  without  further  reference  to 
the  Council  but  presumed  it  could ;  referring  to  your  suggestion  that 
each  country  be  represented  at  the  July  meeting  by  only  a  few  persons, 
Liesching  thought  that  in  view  of  the  subjects  to  be  covered  the 
British  would  need  a  delegation  of  8  to  10  people  ;  Liesching  had  some 
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doubt  about  holding  the  initial  meeting  in  New  York  and  questioned 
whether  representatives  attending  the  ECOSOC  meeting  would  in 
many  cases  be  the  same  as  those  attending  the  Preparatory  Committee 
meeting;  Geneva  was  mentioned  as  a  possibility  and  as  Liesching 
seemed  inclined  toward  that  location  it  is  possible  British  will 
propose  this. 

3.  Liesching  said  the  plan  would  be  studied  carefully  and  British 
position  regarding  it  would  be  formulated  promptly,  but  he  probably 
could  not  give  us  a  final  view  before  next  week.  We  stressed  urgency. 

4.  Our  own  views  are  that  the  plan  outlined  in  your  reftel  is  satis¬ 
factory.  We  think  Shackle  has  a  point  in  suggesting  deferring  selec¬ 
tion  drafting  sub-committee  until  late  in  initial  meeting  of 
Preparatory  Committee;  that  New  York  is  satisfactory  location  but 
that  Geneva  is  worth  considering. 

5.  Geneva  would  probably  appeal  to  European  members  of  UNO 
who  tend  to  feel  that  UNO  work  is  being  concentrated  too  much  in 
US  or  UK.  It  offers  good  physical  facilities,  good  mid-summer  climate 
and  quick  travel  facilities  for  UK  and  continental  countries  which  is 
important  in  view  of  staff  shortages.  With  improvement  in  recent 
months  in  Soviet-Swiss  relations,  former  might  be  agreeable  to 
Geneva.  On  the  whole,  would  provide  good  environment  for  extended 
and  arduous  work  of  Preparatory  Committee  and  drafting  sub¬ 
committee.  Translation  and  secretarial  facilities  will  be  available  in 
New  York  but  may  exist  or  might  be  provided  in  Geneva. 

6.  Regarding  your  paragraph  5,  we  suggest  that  other  countries  also 
be  urged  to  exchange  request  lists  among  themselves. 

7.  We  assume  that  in  giving  us  discretion  to  consult  British,  you  did 
not  imply  possibility  of  concluding  arrangements  with  ECOSOC 
without  advance  British  concurrence  in  program,  as  this  would 
jeopardize  full  British  cooperation  which  is  indispensable.  [Hawkins.] 

Gallman 


560.AL/4-2946  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom 

( G  oilman ) 

SECRET  US  URGENT  WASHINGTON,  April  30,  1946 — 6  p.  ID. 

3636.  For  Hawkins  from  Wilcox  and  Brown.  Urtel  4581  Apr  29. 
1.  Appreciate  need  for  consultation  with  Ministers  and  as  you  stated, 
must  assume  loan  passage. 

2.  Re  tentative  British  comments  our  plan,  we  agree  decision  mem¬ 
bership  drafting  subcommittee  could  well  be  deferred  until  near  end 
of  Preparatory  Committee  meeting;  if  plan  goes  through,  it  should 
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be  relatively  easy  to  arrange  for  postponement  formal  conference 
until  1947  in  view  of  additional  preparatory  time  needed;  we  assume 
Preparatory  Committee  already  lias  sufficient  authority  to  convene 
without  further  reference  to  Council ;  our  representatives  at  Prepara¬ 
tory  Committee  meeting  would  generally  be  not  same  as  those  attend¬ 
ing  ECOSOC;  we  will  consider  change  from  New  York  to  Geneva 
or  other  site  if  British  and  others  so  desire. 

3.  Re  your  paragraph  6  we  would  of  course  urge  a  general  exchange 
of  request  lists. 

4.  Re  your  paragraph  7  your  assumption  is  correct,  but  we  need 
definitive  British  reaction  soon. 

5.  Urtel  4423  Apr  24,  paragraph  4,  we  would  expect  to  take  initia¬ 
tive,  assuming  British  and  other  support.  Re  preparation  of  request 
lists  by  US,  we  are  continuing  to  push  committee  work  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Cannot  yet  estimate  date  of  completion  UK  list. 

G.  Brown  has  visited  Ottawa  to  explain  decision  to  Canadians  and 
sound  out  their  reaction  to  new  plan.  Mixed  reaction  with  some  dis¬ 
appointment  at  postponement  and  some  doubt  as  to  desirability 
discussion  of  Proposals  in  advance  of  tariff  talks.68  More  definite 
Canadian  opinion  expected  next  week.  Will  call  you.  [Wilcox  and 
Brown.] 

Acheson 


G60.AL/5-946  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  the  United 

K ingdom,  ( Harriman ) 

secret  us  urgent  Washington,  May  9,  1946 — noon. 

3850.  For  Hawkins  from  Brown.  Deptel  3636,  Apr  30.  Canadians 
have  expressed  general  concurrence  with  program  outlined.69  They 
suggested  addition  shipping  problems,  i.e.  discrimination  and  sub¬ 
sidies,  to  Preparatory  Committee  agenda  and  integration  of  work  of 
cotton  study  groups  and  Wheat  Committee  with  work  of  Prepara¬ 
tory  Committee.  Robertson  expressed  surprise  Brit  had  not  insisted 
inclusion  shipping  problems  in  conference  agenda.  I  explained  we 


03  A  memorandum  by  Mr.  Brown  of  liis  discussion  with  Canadian  Government 
officials  at  Ottawa  on  April  29,  1946  may  be  found  in  the  Department’s  central 
indexed  files  (File  No.  560.AL/4-2946). 

09  A  lengthy  discussion  at  Ottawa  on  May  6  included  on  the  Canadian  side 
Mr.  Norman  Robertson,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs ;  Mr.  Max 
Mckenzie,  Deputy  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce;  Mr.  Hector  McKinnon, 
Chairman,  Tariff  Board,  Mr.  Sydney  Pierce,  Member  of  Economic  Division, 
Department  of  External  Affairs ;  Mr.  David  Sim,  Deputy  Minister  of  National 
Revenue ;  and  Mr.  Hubert  Kemp,  Director,  Commercial  Relations,  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Mr.  Brown’s  memorandum  of  this  meeting,  dated 
May  6,  is  found  under  File  No.  560.AL/5-046. 
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had  left  these  matters  for  separate  discussion  as  part  of  later  over-all 
shipping  conversations.  Believe,  however,  Canadians  will  press  this 
point. 

Canadians  also  considering  bilateral  tariff  negotiations  with  other 
nuclear  countries  in  advance  of  nuclear  negotiation  but  believe  they 
will  abandon  this  idea  if  we  and  others  get  request  lists  to  them  soon. 
They  feel  strongly  that  they  do  not  want  to  receive  requests  for  actual 
concessions  until  very  shortly  before  March  meeting.  They  would  be 
embarrassed  to  receive  these  requests  and  feel  it  would  be  impossible 
to  keep  them  confidential. 

We  hope  advise  French  this  week  of  change  in  program  but  are 
waiting  for  official  Brit  reaction. 

Dutch  advise  they  and  Belgians  will  not  have  customs  union  rates 
until  Xov  or  Dec  and  therefore  cannot  negotiate  tariffs  until  early 
nest  year.  [Brown.] 

Achesox 


560.AL/5-1646  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  ( Harriman )  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 


secret  Loxdox,  May  16, 1946 — 8  p.  m. 

[Received  May  16 — 5  :34  p.  in.] 
5202.  For  Wilcox  and  Brown  from  Hawkins.  The  following  memo¬ 
randum  handed  us  by  Liesching  this  afternoon  is  official  British  reply, 
approved  by  Ministers,  to  our  proposed  plan  for  trade  meetings : 

“(a)  We  fully  appreciate  the  circumstances  in  which  the  US  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  proposed  this  new  programme  and  accept  the  necessity 
to  postpone  the  detailed  discussions  on  tariffs  until  March  1947.  We 
share  their  desire  to  keep  interest  alive  and  make  some  progress  in  the 
meantime.  But,  having  undertaken  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  bring 
the  discussions  to  a  successful  conclusion,  we  feel  bound  to  say  that,  in 
our  view  the  new  programme  in  its  entirety  would  not  serve  to  fur¬ 
ther  this  object. 

“(b)  We  see  considerable  advantage  in  a  meeting  of  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Committee  (lasting  preferably  not  more  than  4,  and  certainly  not 
more  than  6  weeks)  for  the  purpose  of  (I)  exchanging  views  and 
removing  any  doubts  about  the  intentions  of  the  American  proposals, 
(II)  of  expounding  the  considerations  which  led  up  to  the  joint- 
statement  by  the  US  and  the  UK  which  was  issued  on  their  publica¬ 
tion  on  the  6th  December,  and  (III)  of  enlisting  support  of  the 
principle  of  a  worldwide  reduction  of  trade  barriers. 

“(c)  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  no  merit  in  the  proposed  drafting 
sub-committee.  We  do  not  see  how  such  a  sub-committee  could  do  any 
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useful  work.  Either  there  would  be  constant  reservations  which  would 
thwart  hopes  of  positive  progress  or  some  degree  of  commitment 
would  be  involved  for  which  governments  would  not  be  ready  until 
commitments  on  actual  tariff  reductions  were  also  under  negotiation, 
that  is  to  say  until  the  ‘drafting’  countries  meet  in  March.  Indeed,  if 
for  such  reasons  governments  were  led  to  take  firm  positions  on  points 
of  difficulty,  we  feel  that  the  establishment  of  a  drafting  sub-commit¬ 
tee  might  positively  impede  the  successful  outcome  of  the  later 
conference. 

u(d)  Moreover,  we  consider  that  July  is  too  soon  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Preparatory  Committee.  Owing  to  the  close  connection  between 
the  published  proposals  on  commercial  policy  and  the  financial  posi¬ 
tion  we,  for  our  part,  could  not  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  until  Congress  has  acted  on  the  financial  agreement, 
and  we  consider  that  6  weeks’  notice  should  be  given,  in  order  that 
members  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  may  have  time  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  attend. 

“(e)  Our  view  is,  therefore,  that  a  decision  on  the  date  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  should  be  deferred.  Provided  Con¬ 
gress  has  acted  on  the  financial  agreement  in  time,  the  aim  should  be 
to  hold  a  meeting  early  in  the  autumn.  We  should  have  been  inclined 
to  suggest  September,  but  as  meetings  in  the  United  States  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  have  already  been  arranged  for  the  1st  September,  the 
1st  October  appears  to  us  to  be  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

“  (/)  We  consider  it  extremely  desirable,  for  reasons  which  we  feel 
sure  are  appreciated  by  the  US  Government,  that  the  proposed  meet¬ 
ing  should  be  held  in  Europe  (preferably  in  London  or  Geneva). 

“(g)  Meanwhile,  we  welcome  their  proposal  that  we  and  they 
should  continue  to  have  informal  exchanges  of  views  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  have  already  served  to  remove  misunderstandings  and 
to  promote  the  ideas  which  both  countries  share.” 

[Hawkins] 

Harriman 


560.AL/5— 1 646 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (Harriman) 


secret  Washington,  May  17,  1946 — 7  p.  m. 

4119.  For  Hawkins  from  Wilcox  and  Brown.  Urtel  5202,  May  16. 
Our  reactions  to  British  counter-proposals  follow : 
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1.  We  accept  idea  July  may  be  too  soon  for  Preparatory  Committee 
meeting,  and  suggest  Oct  15  but  in  no  case  later. 

2.  We  feel  strongly  that  announcement  of  Oct  date  should  be  made 
in  near  future,  to  maintain  momentum  and  public  interest  and  to 
answer  many  inquiries  developing  following  Lie’s  statement  (unau¬ 
thorized)  few  days  ago  that  Preparatory  Committee  would  meet  soon 
after  ECOSOC  session.70  Also,  announcement  preferable  before  or 
early  in  forthcoming  meeting  of  ECOSOC  to  help  forestall  any 
ECOSOC  action  such  as  feared  by  Liesching.  Announcement  should 
not  await  loan  outcome  in  Congress. 

3.  We  concur  in  duration  and  scope  of  Preparatory  Committee 
agenda  suggested  and  will  defer  until  later  question  of  drafting  com¬ 
mittee  and  its  functions. 

4.  We  agree  to  European  site  for  Preparatory  Committee  meeting 
but  would  prefer  London  to  Geneva. 

5.  Please  convey  foregoing  to  British  and  attempt  to  obtain  their 
approval  promptly,  with  a  view  to  having  British  Emb  join  with  us 
in  asking  ECOSOC  secretariat  to  convene  and  announce  Oct  meet¬ 
ing  if  there  is  general  agreement.71  We  will  consult  with  Canadians, 
French  and  possibly  others.  [Wilcox  and  Brown.] 

Acheson 


560.A.L./6— 2446  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  the  United 

Kingdom  (II arriman) 

SECRET  TJS  URGENT  WASHINGTON,  Julie  24,  1946 — 7  p.  m. 

4935.  For  Hawkins  from  Wilcox.  Field  reports  indicate  danger  let¬ 
down  preparations  trade  meeting  as  result  postponement.  We  there¬ 
fore  plan  send  all  nuclear  missions  message  summarizing  major  de¬ 
velopments  to  date  and  setting  forth  plan  future  action  to  be  urged  on 
nuclear  govts.  Message  would  emphasize  that  procedure  memo  Feb  6 
still  holds  except  for  fact  that  first  meeting  of  Preparatory  Committee 
will  be  held  some  months  in  advance  of  nuclear  negotiations  and  that 


70  The  second  session  of  ECOSOC  was  to  convene  at  New  York  on  May  21.  On 
May  14,  speaking  before  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Trygve 
Lie,  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  had  announced  that  the  Council, 
as  one  of  its  first  actions  at  this  session,  would  summon  the  projected  interna¬ 
tional  conference  on  trade  and  employment. 

71  In  telegram  5268,  May  20,  6  p.  m.,  from  London,  Mr.  Hawkins  cabled :  “Plan 
outlined  urtel  4119,  May  17,  approved  by  British  who  will  immediately  instruct 
Embassy  in  Washington  to  cooperate.”  (560.AL/5-2046)  On  May  28  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  at  the  United  Nations  that  the  general  conference  on  trade  and 
employment  was  postponed  until  1947  because  of  the  scope  and  complexity  of 
necessary  preparatory  work,  and  that  the  Preparatory  Committee  meeting 
would  be  held  at  London  on  October  15. 
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of  greatest  importance  is  transmittal  between  all  countries,  and  not 
merely  with  US,  preliminary  list  request  items  and  preliminary  list 
request  concessions,  deadlines  to  be  next  few  months  for  former  and 
end  of  year  for  latter.  We  convinced  this  essential  if  meeting  to  go 
forward  Mar  1947.  Delay  beyond  Mar  clearly  undesirable  because 
Trade  Agreements  Act  other  developments  1948.  Message  will  also 
refer  early  transmittal  and  possible  publication  US  draft  of  Charter 
and  our  plan  bilateral  discussions  between  US  and  each  other  nuclear 
country  (urtel  6130  June  20  72)  during  July,  Aug  and  Sep  on  Charter 
and  details  procedure  memo  Feb  6. 

Pis  discuss  main  points  foregoing  with  Brit  and  give  us  their  and 
your  views,  particularly  as  to  essentiality  exchange  well  in  advance  of 
Mar  meeting  of  preliminary  lists  actual  concession  requests.  We  should 
like  Brit,  and  will  in  light  your  reply  also  seek  Canadian  and  French 
support  in  stimulating  through  their  missions  nuclear  countries  action 
by  other  Govts  re  exchange  lists.  However  Canadians  have  thus  far 
opposed  idea  transmittal  lists  concession  request  on  grounds  possible 
embarrassment,  argument  which  we  will  try  overcome. 

Dept  will  afford  you  opportunity  consult  Brit  prior  publication  or 
general  transmittal  US  draft  Charter.  [Wilcox.] 

Acheson 


-r)60.AL/7— 246  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  ( Harriman )  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

secret  London,  July  2,  1946 — 5  p.  in. 

[Received  July  2 — 4 :  07  p.  m.] 
6432.  Discussed  plan  outlined  urtel  4935,  June  24  with  Hehnore  and 
colleagues  (Liesching  absent)  on  June  26.  Helmore  said  matter  would 
be  given  careful  consideration  in  consultation  with  other  appropriate 
British  officials  and  definite  reply  would  be  given  us  as  soon  as  possible. 
F ollowing  were  his  offhand  reactions : 

In  general,  he  favored  an  approach  along  the  lines  indicated.  How¬ 
ever,  he  doubted  whether  the  end  of  this  year  would  be  soon  enough  for 
completing  distribution  of  list  with  rates  because  the  UK  plans  to 
have  an  Empire  meeting  6  weeks  prior  to  negotiating  meeting  and 
would  need  more  time  prior  to  Empire  meeting  for  consolidation  of 
request  lists  for  Empire  discussion.  Fie  suggested  December  1  as  latest 


72  Not  printed. 
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date  for  list  with  rates  with  perhaps  September  15  as  latest  date  for 
list  without  rates. 

He  was  very  doubtful  about  early  publication  of  charter.  He  felt 
that  if  this  were  done  too  soon  it  would  result  in  crystallization  of 
fixed  negative  positions  by  governments  of  participating  countries  and 
would  give  too  much  opportunity  for  vested  interests  to  generate  pres¬ 
sure  on  government.  Also  publication  prior  to  October  meeting  would 
divert  attention  from  principles  and  cause  confusion  and  time- 
consuming  discussion  of  details.  There  was  also  a  feeling  that 
publication  prior  to  the  October  meeting  would  create  antagonism  by 
seeming  to  presume  agreement  on  principles  which  the  meeting  is 
called  to  consider.  It  would  be  more  appropriate  and  less  provocative 
if  issuance  of  draft  were  postponed  until  some  time  after  the  October 
meeting  which  would  permit  amount  [. account ]  to  be  taken  of  the 
discussions  at  the  meeting. 

He  agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  distribute  to  participating 
governments  and  perhaps  to  publish  the  charter  in  advance  of  the 
spring  negotiating  meeting,  but  not  very  far  in  advance.  Arguments 
are  similar  to  those  previously  expressed  regarding  setting  up  of 
Drafting  Committee  at  Preparatory  committee  meeting.  (See  Embtel 
5202,  May  16  and  5058,  May  ll.72a) 

Helmore  wanted  a  little  time  for  clearance  within  the  UK  Grovern- 
ment  before  giving  us  definitive  reply.  This  clearance  we  learn  is  in 
progress.  Helmore  told  us  today  that  he  hoped  to  give  us  definitive 
views  by  July  8. 

In  general,  we  think  British  will  coordinate  with  us  in  educational 
work  through  their  Missions  in  nuclear  countries. 

Helmore  told  us  that  the  British  are  working  on  the  charter,  not 
with  the  idea  of  producing  a  complete  text,  but  to  develop  their  think¬ 
ing  on  the  manner  in  which  the  principles  agreed  to  with  us  will  be 
implemented.  However,  on  certain  sections  of  the  charter  we  under¬ 
stand  British  are  doing  some  actual  drafting  and  that  this  is  fairly 
well  advanced. 

Department  will  want  to  consider  whether  latest  version  of  our 
draft  should  not  be  given  to  the  British  in  order  to  get  their  ideas  on 
points  on  which  they  have  been  working.  If  this  were  done  before  the 
draft  is  distributed,  the  possibility  of  disagreement  by  them  on  por¬ 
tions  of  our  text  would  be  avoided.  Presumably  we  would  not  want  to 
go  into  a  wider  international  meeting  in  complete  agreement  with 

72a  Telegram  5058  is  not  printed. 
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the  British  on  all  details,  but  if  we  have  their  views  on  main  points 
we  might  modify  our  draft  so  as  to  avoid  any  wide  divergence.73 

H  ARRIMAN 


560.AL/7-646  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  (Sandman)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

secret  London,  July  6,  1946 — 4  p.  m. 

[Received  July  6 — 12 :  46  p.  m.] 
6507.  Embtel  6432,  July  2.  Helmore  today  gave  us  following  memo¬ 
randum  on  plan  outlined  urtel  4935,  June  24. 

“1.  Timetable  for  transmittal  of  requests  for  tariff  concessions.  Our 
preliminary  view  was  that  the  end  of  December  was  too  late  a  date 
for  the  receipt  of  specific  requests  if  the  drafting  countries  meeting 
was  to  be  held  in  March,  especially  in  view  of  the  need  for  Empire 
talks  of  about  6  weeks’  duration  before  the  meeting.  On  consideration 
we  feel  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  these  requests  in  by  15th  No¬ 
vember  if  there  is  to  be  time  for  adequate  preparation  and  that  the 
drafting  countries  should  be  asked  where  possible  to  transmit  requests 
by  instalments  before  this  date.  We,  for  our  part,  would  be  greatly 
helped  if  requests  on  the  Dominions,  and  those  on  ourselves  affecting 
the  Dominions,  particularly  by  the  USA,  could  be  transmitted  as  early 
as  possible.  An  early  deadline  for  the  specific  requests  is  thought  to  be 
more  important  than  for  the  lists  of  items  on  which  concessions  will 


73  For  the  earliest  consideration  by  ECEFP  of  a  preparatory  draft  charter 
formulated  in  the  Department  in  February,  see  footnote  36,  p.  1283.  From  mid- 
March  five  subcommittees  of  ECEFP  were  engaged  in  an  intensive  effort  in  the 
study  and  revision  of  the  chapters  of  the  preparatory  draft  that  were  of  special 
concern  to  each  (the  subcommittees  engaged  were  those  on  Private  Monopolies 
and  Cartels,  International  Commodity  Problems,  International  Cooperation  with 
respect  to  Employment,  Specialized  International  Economic  Organizations,  and 
Trade  Agreements:  the  general  chapter  headings  of  the  preparatory  draft  were 
entitled  “Purposes”,  “Membership”,  “Employment  Provisions”,  “General  Com¬ 
mercial  Policy”,  “Restrictive  Business  Practices”,  “Intergovernmental  Com¬ 
modity  Agreements”,  and  “Organization”).  On  May  27  the  subcommittees  sub¬ 
mitted  to  ECEFP  itself  a  new  and  carefully  drawn  draft  entitled  “Draft  Charter 
of  the  International  Trade  Organization”  (ECEFP  document  D-45/46,  May  27, 
1946),  along  with  other  related  documents.  Consideration  of  the  May  27  draft 
by  the  plenary  committee  began  on  June  5,  and  continued  on  June  7,  .Tune  12, 
June  14,  June  19,  June  21,  June  26,  and  June  28.  By  this  date  the  work  was  sub¬ 
stantially  done,  and  there  were  to  be  only  two  more  meetings,  on  July  12  and 
July  19.  At  the  latter  ECEFP  effected  final  revisions  and  approval  to  a  new 
draft,  entitled  “Suggested  Draft  of  a  Charter  for  International  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Nations”  (ECEFP  document  D-70/46,  July  25,  1946). 

Relevant  documentation  is  found  in  the  Department  of  State’s  unindexed  lot 
files,  Lot  122  (Executive  Secretariat  of  the  Department  of  State  Files:  Inter- 
Departmental  and  Departmental  Committees).  The  minutes  of  the  plenary  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  period  during  which  it  considered  the  draft  charter  are  found  in 
Box  20.  The  documents  cited  are  found  in  Box  22. 
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be  asked,  since  it  is  really  only  the  specific  requests  that  will  lead  to 
any  constructive  preparation.  It  is  nevertheless  desirable  that  coun¬ 
tries  should  be  asked  to  transmit  their  lists  of  items  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  without,  however,  any  deadline  being  laid  down. 

“2.  Transmittal  of  US  draft  charter.  Our  preliminary  view  was 
that  (a)  publication  at  any  time  was  undesirable  since  it  might  lead 
govts  to  take  up  positions  which  they  could  not  later  retract,  (6)  it 
might  be  better  not  to  circulate  a  draft  before  the  meeting  of  pre¬ 
paratory  committee  in  October  but  rather  to  circulate  one  soon  after¬ 
wards  embodying  any  conclusions  arising  out  of  that  meeting — and 
agreed  between  the  USA  and  the  UK — so  as  to  provide  a  basis  for 
discussion  at  the  drafting  countries’  meeting.  Further  consideration 
strengthens  both  (a)  and  (&).  It  is  not  part  of  the  plan  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  October  should  do  any  drafting ;  the  existence  of  an  American 
draft  circulated  before  the  meeting  would  undoubtedly  encourage  the 
tendency  to  embark  on  detailed  drafting.  We  feel  that  the  clarifica¬ 
tion  and  elaboration  of  the  proposals  which  will  be  necessary  at  that 
meeting  should  be  achieved  by  an  exchange  of  general  views  rather 
than  by  the  study  of  drafts.  Even  more  important,  in  view  of  what 
happened  at  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  February,  is  to  avoid 
any  suggestion  of  an  Anglo-American  “ganging  up”  vis-a-vis  the 
other  countries  at  the  meeting  in  October  of  its  preparatory  committee. 

“We  agree,  of  course,  that  a  draft  charter  for  discussion  at  the 
drafting  countries  meeting  would  be  most  valuable,  and  the  fact  that 
we  would  prefer  it  not  to  be  circulated  before  the  October  meeting 
does  not  of  course  affect  the  suggestion  that  the  UK  and  the  USA 
might  usefully  exchange  views  on  the  spelling  out  of  the  main  heads 
of  the  proposals  before  that  meeting  if,  as  seemed  likely,  the  work 
in  both  countries  progressed  sufficiently  to  allow  for  this. 

“We  should,  of  course,  as  we  indicated  earlier,  instruct  our  missions 
abroad  to  collaborate  with  the  representatives  of  the  USA  in  any  of 
the  hastening  action  that  is  now  envisaged.” 

Kegarding  last  paragraph,  Helmore  explained  how  British  would 
collaborate.  lie  said  that  in  the  case  of  Canada  British  representative 
there  would  see  Hector  McKinnon  and  say  that  British  do  not  see  how 
nuclear  meeting  can  succeed  without  proposed  prior  exchange  of  lists. 
British  representatives  in  other  nuclear  Empire  countries  would  be 
informed  of  discussions  with  US  and  instructed  to  tell  govts  con¬ 
cerned  of  British  agreement  on  need  for  action.  This  would  pave  the 
way  for  an  approach  by  US.  In  the  case  of  non-Empire  nuclear 
countries  British  representatives  would  also  be  informed  and  docu¬ 
mented  but  would  not  take  initiative  in  approaching  govts  concerned. 
They  would  be  instructed  to  keep  in  touch  with  our  representatives 
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and  to  back  up  position  taken  by  latter  in  any  appropriate  way,  which 
would  not  include  joint  or  formal  representations  as  this  would  have 
appearance  of  ganging  up.  British  assume  that  any  request  to  French 
to  support  our  procedural  ideas  through  French  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  other  nuclear  countries  will  come  from  US  alone. 

With  reference  to  British  view  that  publication  of  draft  charter  at 
any  time  is  undesirable  we  pointed  out  that  publication  has  advantage 
of  giving  supporters  a  tangible  worthwhile  proposition  to  advocate 
and  would  tend  to  overcome  any  impression  that  may  develop  that 
original  comprehensive  plans  for  trade  organization  and  code  are  being 
prosecuted  with  diminishing  zeal.  British  replied  that  their  position 
regarding  publication  not  fixed  and  that  they  would  be  glad  to  recon¬ 
sider  it  later  in  light  of  developments. 

Correcting  statement  Emtel  6432,  British  are  not  preparing  actual 
legal  text  of  any  part  of  charter  but  are  developing  ideas  in  form  of 
headings  on  which  drafting  officers  could  later  fill  in  details. 

Harriman 


560.AL/7-746  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom 

( Harriman ) 

SECRET  US  URGENT  WASHINGTON,  July  16,  1946 - 6  p.  111. 

5419.  For  Hawkins  from  Brown.  1.  Have  discussed  early  publica¬ 
tion  ITO  Charter  (say  Aug)  with  Clayton  (urtel  6507  July  7[£] )  who 
agrees  this  should  by  all  means  be  done.  Please  endeavor  persuade 
Brit  wisdom  this  course  which  we  think  desirable  to  keep  momentum 
as  well  as  remove  doubts  and  criticisms  arising  from  misunderstanding 
of  condensed  language  of  Proposals.  Also  we  have  already  promised 
in  procedural  memo  Feb  6  to  distribute  US  version  of  Charter  to 
nuclear  govts.  You  may  assure  Brit  we  would  explain  other  govts  our 
draft  Charter  does  not  represent  inflexible  position  but  is  merely  put 
forward  as  elucidation  and  basis  for  discussion. 

2.  Final  ECEFP  action  on  Charter  expected  by  end  this  week.  Will 
cable  changes  basis  draft  recently  given  you  by  Ross  74  so  you  may 
consult  Brit  on  details  main  issues  prior  publication  without,  however, 
seeking  firm  agreement  on  such  details. 

3.  Re  timetable  transmission  rate  requests,  Dept  unwilling  urge 

71  James  A.  Ross,  Jr.,  formerly  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Commercial 
Policy,  and  appointed  Economic  Adviser  to  the  United  States  mission  at  New 
Delhi.  Mr.  Ross,  passing  through  London  on  his  way  to  India,  presumably  had 
carried  with  him  to  London  one  of  the  drafts  of  the  “Suggested  Charter”  which 
had  been  fornmlated  in  the  final  stages  of  ECEFP’s  work  on  the  matter. 
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nuclear  govts  complete  transmission  by  Nov  15  in  view  doubts  our 
ability  meet  this  deadline  in  all  cases.  We  prefer  set  general  deadline 
at  end  this  year  but  you  may  inform  Brit  we  will  make  every  effort 
complete  our  preliminary  rate  requests  of  Empire  countries  by  Nov  15 
in  view  their  special  needs.  We  agree  urge  transmission  lists  of  items, 
without  rates,  as  soon  as  possible  and  avoid  setting  deadline  for  these 
lists. 

4.  Dept  considers  action  now  necessary  regularize  relations  between 
nuclear  group  and  Preparatory  Committee  by  asking  Chile,  Lebanon 
and  Norway  join  trade-barrier  negotiations  on  same  basis  as  others. 
Dept  therefore  proposes  cirtel  to  nuclear  missions  instructing  them 
advise  nuclear  govts  our  proposal  and  request  reactions  within  week 
or  ten  days.  Please  consult  Brit,  pointing  out  awkwardness  and  con¬ 
fusion  resulting  from  continuation  of  present  status  and  fact  that 
addition  of  these  three  would  not  add  greatly  to  negotiating  burden. 
Particularly  difficult  for  US  defend  present  status  in  view  US  initi¬ 
ative  on  trade-barrier  aspects. 

5.  We  are  informing  UN  secretariat  US  will  strongly  oppose  any 
move  postpone  Oct  meeting  (urtel  6636  July  11 75)  and  are  pressing 
them  issue  invitations  immediately.  [Brown.] 

Byrnes 


5 60. AL / 7—1 846  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  ( Harriman )  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State 

secret  London,  July  18, 1946 — 6  p.  m. 

[Received  9  :  24  p.  m.] 

6799.  For  Brown  from  Hawkins.  (1)  Discussed  urtel  5419,  July  16, 
with  BOT.  Their  initial  reaction  unfavorable  but  agreed  to  take  under 
consideration  and  give  us  definitive  reaction  after  consulting  Ministers. 

(2)  Initial  view  on  publication  of  charter  was  same  as  heretofore. 
They  agreed  to  reconsider  but  felt  they  could  not  intelligently  take  a 
position  without  seeing  the  text  of  the  covering  memorandum  explain¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  draft  and  the  reason  for  distributing  it.  Presumably 


75  Not  printed.  The  Board  of  Trade  had  discussed  with  the  London  Embassy  re¬ 
ports  from  the  United  Nations  that  the  UN  Secretariat  was  delaying  issuance 
of  invitations  to  the  October  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  because  of 
“doubt  as  to  effect”  of  the  postponement  of  the  date  of  the  convening  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  (this  date  had  been  moved  from  September  3  to  September  23). 
The  Embassy  reported  that  “Liesching  feels  strongly  and  we  agree  that  invita¬ 
tions  for  mtg  London  Oct  should  be  issued  at  once.  That  if  later  found  necessary 
to  delay  mtg  countries  will  meantime  have  been  stimulated  to  get  on  with 
preparatory  work  and  less  harm  will  be  done.”  (560.AL/7-1146)  See  footnote 
88,  p.  1345. 
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same  explanation  would  be  sent  to  governments  and  made  public. 
Please  cable  text. 

(8)  British  think  your  schedule  for  transmitting  request  lists  means 
delay  in  holding  negotiating  meeting  until  say  April  1.  They  would 
like  as  soon  as  possible  to  have  the  date  fixed  for  that  meeting  so  that 
preparatory  work  can  be  scheduled  and  staff  allocations  can  be  made. 

(4)  British  dubious  about  the  inclusion  of  Chile,  Lebanon  and 
Norway  in  trade  barrier  negotiations  on  same  basis  as  others.  They 
said  this  raised  in  acute  form  question  of  inviting  Argentina  to  which 
we  replied  that  Norway,  Chile  and  Lebanon  were  added  by  ECOSOC ; 
that  while  this  complicates  negotiations  it  is  still  more  confusing  to 
continue  to  differentiate  these  countries;  and  that  since  they  were 
added  by  ECOSOC  latter  has  main  responsibility  for  limiting  partici¬ 
pants  to  18.  In  view  of  this  we  said  it  seemed  unnecessary  for  either  US 
or  UK  to  complicate  matter  still  further  by  suggesting  any  additional 
country.  They  recognize  complications  and  will  take  under 
consideration. 

(5)  We  think  some  progress  made  toward  getting  British  acquies¬ 
cence  and  final  position  may  be  favorable.  [Hawkins.] 

Harriman 


Lot  54-D361E,  Box  32S 

Excerpt  From  Department  of  State  “ Current  Economic 
Developments”  76 

SECRET 

[Here  follows  discussion  of- subjects  not  related  to  the  “Suggested 
Charter”.] 

Draft  of  ITO  Charter  Approved  by  ECEFP.  The  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy  has  approved  a  suggested  draft  of  a 
Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  This  draft  represents  an  elaboration  of  our  recommendations 
contained  in  the  trade  proposals  (see  page  1,  July  23,  1945  issue  and 
page  2,  December  10,  1945  issue  of  Current  Economic  D  evelopments) 
and  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  other  governments  members  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  Present 
plans  call  for  publication  of  the  Charter,  together  with  an  analysis, 
in  September. 

Purposes.  The  purposes  of  the  ITO  are  stated  to  be :  (1)  to  promote 

re  «current  Economic  Developments”  was  a  classified  weekly  publication  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Policy  Information  Committee,  Department  of  State,  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States.  It  was  designed  to  highlight 
developments  in  the  economic  divisions  of  the  Department  and  to  indicate  the 
economic  problems  that  were  receiving  attention  in  the  Department  at  any 
given  time.  This  extract  is  taken  from  Issue  No.  58,  July  29,  1946,  and  is  being 
printed  here  for  purposes  of  convenience. 
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solution  of  problems  in  international  commercial  policies  and  relations 
through  consultation  and  collaboration;  (2)  to  enable  members  to 
avoid  measures  destructive  of  world  commerce  by  providing  expand¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  their  trade  and  economic  development  ;  (3)  to 
assist  the  industrial  and  general  economic  development  of  member 
countries,  especially  those  in  the  early  stages  of  industrial  development ; 
(4)  in  general,  to  promote  national  and  international  action  for  the 
expansion  of  the  production,  exchange  and  consumption  of  goods,  foi 
the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers,  and  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  all  forms  of  discriminatory  treatment  in  international  com¬ 
merce;  thus  contributing  to  an  expanding  world  economy,  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  in  all  countries  of  high  levels  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  real  income,  and  to  the  creation  of  economic  conditions 
conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  world  peace;  and  (5)  to  provide  a 
centralized,  agency  for  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  members  to 
the  above  ends.  The  original  members  will  be  those  agreeing  to  the 
charter  at  the  world  trade  conference,  membership  also  being  open 
to  other  countries  accepting  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  conf  erence. 

Employment  Provisions.  Recognizing  that  maintenance  of  useful 
employment  opportunities  for  those  able,  willing  and  seeking  to  work 
is  essential  to  full  realization  of  the  purposes  of  ITO,  each  member 
agrees  to  take  action  to  achieve  and  maintain  full  employment  within 
its  own  jurisdiction,  and  in  doing  so  will  refrain  from  adopting  meas¬ 
ures  which  would  create  unemployment  in  other  countries.  ECOSOC 
will  supervise  the  exchange  of  information  and  consultation  on  em¬ 
ployment  problems. 

General  Commercial  Provisions.  With  respect  to  customs  duties  and 
internal  taxation,  general  most-favored-nation  treatment  is  called  for 
among  all  members  of  ITO,  except  that  this  shall  not  require  auto¬ 
matic  elimination  of  any  preference  in  customs  duties  which  does  not 
exceed  that  in  force  on  July  1,  1939,  and  which  falls  into  one  of  the 
two  categories:  (a)  preferences  in  force  exclusively  between  terri¬ 
tories  having  on  July  1,  1939  a  common  sovereignty,  or  (b)  prefer¬ 
ences  in  force  exclusively  between  the  US  and  Cuba.  No  preferences 
shall  be  increased  above  their  level  on  July  1,  1946  and  all  shall  be 
subject  to  processes  of  elimination.  National  treatment  on  taxation, 
and  freedom  of  transit  for  products  of  any  member  country  in  any 
other  member  country  are  called  for  and  limits  are  placed  on  anti¬ 
dumping  and  countervailing  duties. 

The  members  undertake  to  work  toward  the  standardization  of  val¬ 
uation  of  products  for  tariff  purposes  and  accept  certain  general  prin¬ 
ciples  with  regard  thereto.  Members  agree  that  subsidiary  fees  and 
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charges  in  connection  with  importing  and  exporting  should  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  approximate  cost  of  services  rendered  and  not  represent 
indirect  protection;  most- favored-nation  treatment  with  regard  to 
marks  of  origin  is  called  for;  and  certain  products  will  be  exempt 
from  marking  requirements.  Members  agree  to  make  available 
promptly  to  ITO  such  statistics  relating  to  their  foreign  trade  as  the 
Organization  deems  necessary,  and  to  discourage  boycotts  of  prod¬ 
ucts  of  other  member  countries. 

Tariffs  and  Tariff  Preferences.  Any  member  at  the  request  of 
another  will  enter  into  mutually  advantageous  negotiations  for  the 
reduction  of  tariffs  and  the  elimination  of  tariff  preferences.  Prior 
international  commitments  shall  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  action  on  tariff  preferences.  All  negotiated  reductions  in  most- 
favored-nation  import  tariffs  shall  operate  automatically  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  margins  of  preference,  so  that,  in  respect  of  any  product 
on  which  the  most-favored-nation  rate  of  duty  is  reduced,  or  bound 
against  increase,  the  margin  of  preference  which  may  apply  to  such 
product  may  not  exceed  the  margin  by  which  the  most-favored -nation 
rate  exceeds  the  preferential  rate  as  of  July  1, 1939. 

Quantitative  Restrictions.  Prohibitions  and  restrictions  on  imports 
or  exports  are  abolished  excejit  for  (a)  restrictions  imposed  during 
the  early  post-war  transitional  period  to  provide  equitable  interna¬ 
tional  distribution  of  short  supply  items  or  the  orderly  liquidation 
of  temporary  government-controlled  stocks;  (b)  export  restrictions 
temporarily  imposed  because  of  severe  shortages  of  foodstuffs  or  other 
essentials;  (c)  restrictions  necessary  to  the  application  of  standards 
for  the  classification  and  grading  of  commodities  in  international 
commerce;  (d)  quotas  imposed  under  inter-governmental  commodity 
agreements  provided  for  in  the  Charter;  (e)  import  restrictions  on 
agricultural  products  necessary  to  enforce  governmental  measures  to 
(i)  restrict  the  quantities  of  the  like  domestic  product  permitted  to 
be  marketed,  or  (ii)  remove  a  temporary  surplus  of  the  like  domestic 
product  by  making  the  surplus  available  free  or  at  prices  below  the 
market  level  to  certain  groups  of  domestic  consumers.  Subject  to 
certain  conditions,  however,  any  member  confronted  with  an  adverse 
balance  of  international  payments  may  impose  import  restrictions. 
With  certain  exceptions,  quantitative  restrictions  so  imposed  must  be 
non-discriminatory. 

Exchange  Control.  To  avoid  imposition  of  trade  restrictions  through 
exchange  techniques,  members  agree  not  to  impose  exchange  control 
on  commodity  transactions  with  other  members,  except  where  this 
is  permitted  in  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund.  However,  members  agree  to  relinquish  their  freedom  of 
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action  to  impose  exchange  restrictions  on  commodity  transactions 
under  Article  XIV  of  the  Fund  (post-war  transitional  period). 

Subsidies.  Members  undertake  to  notify  the  ITO  of  any  subsidy 
to  domestic  producers  of  any  product  and  to  discuss  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  the  possibility  of  limiting  such  subsidization  if  it  is  found  seri¬ 
ously  injurious  to  the  trade  of  any  member.  Export  subsidies  would 
in  general  be  prohibited  after  a  transitional  period. 

State  Trading.  State  trading  enterprises  shall  accord  to  the  trade 
of  all  members  nondiscriminatory  treatment,  as  compared  with  the 
treatment  accorded  to  the  commerce  of  any  country  other  than  that 
in  which  the  enterprise  is  located.  Such  enterprises  shall  be  influenced 
solely  by  commercial  considerations  in  making  external  sales  or  pur¬ 
chases.  State  monopolies  of  individual  products  shall  undertake  to 
reduce  margins  of  protection  accorded  to  domestic  producers  and 
complete  state  monopolies  of  foreign  trade  shall  negotiate  with  the 
other  members  an  arrangement  by  which,  in  return  for  tariff  con¬ 
cessions,  the  state  monopoly  will  undertake  to  import  over  a  period 
products  of  other  members  to  an  agreed  value. 

Emergency  Provisions.  An  escape  clause  permits  withdrawal  or 
modification  of  any  tariff  or  other  trade-barrier  concession  which 
proves  to  threaten  serious  injury  to  domestic  producers  for  such  time 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  this  injury.  However,  previous  notice 
in  writing  must  be  given  the  ITO  and  penalties  are  provided  in  cases 
of  abuse. 

Restrictive  Business  Practices.  Members  agree  to  take  appropriate 
individual  and  collective  measures  to  p>  re  vent  business  practices  among 
commercial  enterprises  which  restrain  competition,  restrict  access  to 
markets,  or  foster  monopolistic  control  in  international  trade.  The 
ITO  will  receive  and  consider  written  complaints  from  any  member, 
persons  or  organizations  that  a  particular  practice  has  this  effect.  If 
the  complaint  is  found  justified,  the  ITO  will  recommend  appropriate 
remedial  measures.  The  ITO  may  request  information  from  members 
and  conduct  studies  relating  to  restrictive  business  practices  and  where 
appropriate  make  recommendations  for  action  by  the  members. 

Intergovernmental  Commodity  Arrangements.  When  special  dif¬ 
ficulties  exist  or  are  expected  to  arise  concerning  a  particular  com¬ 
modity,  members  and  possibly  non-members  substantially  interested 
in  the  commodity  shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  representatives  to  a 
Study  Group  to  make  a  study  of  the  commodity  and  recommend  to  the 
ITO  how  to  deal  with  such  difficulties.  The  ITO  may  call  an  intergov¬ 
ernmental  conference  to  frame  an  intergovernmental  commodity 
agreement  in  accordance  with  certain  principles :  (a)  any  member  with 
a  substantial  interest  in  the  production,  consumption  or  trade  of  the 
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■commodity  may  participate  in  the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
agreement  and  non-member  countries  may  be  invited  to  do  so;  (b) 
members  agree  not  to  enter  into  intergovernmental  commodity  agree¬ 
ments  except  after  investigation  by  the  Study  Group  of  causes  of  the 
problem  and  determination  that  a  burdensome  surplus  exists  which 
would  cause  widespread  distress  to  small  producers  accounting  for  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  total  output,  or  that  widespread  unemploy¬ 
ment,  unrelated  to  general  business  conditions,  is  developing  in  the 
industry  concerned  and  cannot  be  corrected  by  the  normal  play  of 
competitive  forces.  Members  must  also  first  adopt  a  program  of  eco¬ 
nomic  adjustment  to  insure  progress  toward  solution  of  the  problem 
within  the  time  limits  of  the  agreement;  and  (c)  agreements  relating 
to  other  than  primary  products  shall  not  be  resorted  to  except  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  circumstances.  Agreements  are  not  to  remain  initially  in 
effect  for  more  than  five  years  and  renewal  will  be  subject  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  governing  new  agreements.  A  Commodity  Council  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  under  each  agreement  with  equal  voting  power  to  be  given 
to  importing  and  exporting  countries. 

Organization.  The  organization,  as  was  called  for  in  the  Proposals, 
will  have  a  Conference,  an  Executive  Board,  a  Commission  on  Com¬ 
mercial  Policy,  a  Commission  on  Business  Practices,  a  Commodity 
Commission  and  a  Secretariat,  An  Interim  Tariff  Committee  is  also 
provided  for  to  act  temporarily  on  behalf  of  the  ITO  in  investigating 
a  complaint  of  a  member  that  another  member  has  failed  to  fulfill  its 
obligations  to  conduct  tariff  negotiations.  The  Charter  provides  in  de¬ 
tail  for  membership  in  these  groups  and  the  duties  of  members. 


560.AL/7-1S46  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom 

( Gallman ) 

CONFIDENTIAL  US  URGENT  WASHINGTON.  .Tilly  19,  1946 - 8  ]).  111. 

5515.  For  Hawkins.  Draft  Charter  ITO  (version  sent  you  by  Ross) 
approved  today  by  ECEFP  subject  following  major  substantive 
changes  plus  other  primarily  technical  changes: 

[Here  follows  listing  of  specific  changes  made  in  Articles  8,  18,  26, 
.32,  49,  and  76.] 

Corrected  copies  Charter  probably  will  not  arrive  London  until 
week  or  ten  days.  Therefore  please  consult  Brit  basis  copy  you  have 
with  changes  indicated  above.  Dept  will  hold  for  few  days  transmittal 
Charter  other  nuclear  govts  against  possibility  Brit  objections.  How¬ 
ever  please  explain  to  Brit  ITS  position  flexible  on  draft  as  whole  and 
that  Dept  therefore  hopes  Brit  will  not  urge  changes  in  draft  prior 
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transmittal  other  govts  or  prior  publication.  Dept  will  cable  you 
soonest  outline  text  covering  memorandum  (urtel  6799  July  18) 
explaining  nature  of  draft. 

Byrnes 


560.AL/7-2346  :  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Officers'’1 

secret  Washington,  July  23,  1946 — 11  a.  m. 

Following  is  summary  major  developments  to  date : 

1.  US  invited  15  countries  preliminary  trade  meeting  in  spring 
1946  (see  appropriate  instruction  or  Depcirtel  cited  in  Depcirtel  Dec 
13  78 )  for  purpose  negotiating  trade-barrier  reductions  and  prepar¬ 
ing  for  world  conference  trade  employment. 

2.  FIS  transmitted  same  15  countries  memo  dated  Feb  6  entitled 
“Preparations  for  Preliminary  International  Meeting  on  Trade  and 
Employment!'  (see  Depcirtel  Feb  12,  6  p.  m.)  which  set  forth  US 
ideas  re  purpose  of  meeting,  preparations  for  meeting  and  relation 
of  meeting  to  general  world  conference. 

3.  At  US  initiative,  UN  ECOSOC  passed  resolution  Feb  18  which 
a)  called  world  conference  in  latter  part  of  1946,  h)  named  19  gov¬ 
ernments  to  serve  as  Preparatory  Committee  to  elaborate  for  Confer¬ 
ence  an  “annotated  draft  agenda,  including  a  draft  convention”  and 
c)  suggested  that  this  agenda  include  5  main  topics  taken  from  US 
Proposals  (i.e.  high  employment,  trade  barriers,  cartels,  commodity 
policy  and  machinery  of  ITO).  Govts  named  by  ECOSOC  were  US, 
15  countries  referred  to  in  1,  above,  and  Chile,  Lebanon  and  Norway. 

4.  Secretary-General  of  UN  announced  May  28  that  Prep  Com¬ 
mittee  would  hold  first  meeting  London  Oct  15  and  that  world  con¬ 
ference  would  not  be  held  until  1947.  It  is  hoped  UN  will  issue  invi¬ 
tations  this  meeting  within  next  few  days.  (Substantive  discussion 
this  meeting  probably  largely  exploratory,  but  meeting  might  also 
deal  with  organizational  and  procedural  problems  involved  in  subse¬ 
quent  trade-barrier  negotiations  and  in  developing  agreed  draft  of 
Charter  of  ITO  contemplated  by  US  Proposals.) 

5.  Status  US  public  notice  intention  negotiate  under  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  is  that  notice  and  accompanying  list  of  products  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  granting  concessions  will  not  be  issued  prior  Oct  meeting. 
This  means  that,  in  view  time  required  for  public  hearings,  actual 

77  Sent  to  the  15  United  States  missions  accredited  to  the  “nuclear”  govern¬ 
ments  that  had  been  invited  by  the  United  States  in  December,  1945  to  send 
representatives  to  a  trade  meeting  preparatory  to  the  proposed  general  con¬ 
ference  on  trade  and  employment. 

7S  Not  printed. 
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negotiating  meeting  at  which  trade  barriers  would  be  reduced,  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  original  US  invitation  and  in  memo  of  Feb  6  (see  2, 
above),  cannot  take  place  until  spring  1947.  It  is  now  hoped  Mar  or 
Apr  1947  can  be  set  for  this  meeting. 

Reports  from  field  indicate  that  postponement  negotiating  meeting 
has  in  case  of  some  countries  already  resulted  in  letdown  preparations 
and  is  likely  to  do  so  in  case  of  others.  This  extremely  dangerous 
since  review  preparatory  work  accomplished  to  date,  particularly  in 
complex  tariff  field,  makes  clear  need  for  all  of  time  remaining  be¬ 
tween  now  and  spring  1947  when  actual  negotiations  begin.  Dept 
therefore  proposes  following  plan  designed  intensify  preparations 
and  urges  you  make  every  effort  stimulate  preparations  by  Govt  to 
which  you  are  accredited.  Plans  follows : 

1.  US  views  re  purpose  of  negotiating  (spring  1947)  meeting,  prep¬ 
arations  needed  for  meeting  and  procedures  to  be  followed  at  meet¬ 
ing  remain  as  stated  in  memo  Feb  6. 

2.  As  indicated  in  memo  Feb.  6,  US  will  transmit  other  nuclear 
countries  US  draft  text  Charter  of  ITO  covering  all  aspects  Pro¬ 
posals.  Transmittal  will  probably  take  place  early  Aug  and  may  be 
followed  by  publication  of  Charter. 

3.  During  Aug  and  Sep,  US  plans  bilateral  discussions  at  expert 
level  of  Proposals,  draft  Charter  and  Feb  6  memo  with  each  other 
nuclear  country.  You  will  be  informed  precise  arrangements.79 

4.  Foregoing  will  advance  preparations  general  provisions  Charter 
and  general  aspects  negotiations.  Most  difficult  and  complex  aspect 
of  spring  meeting,  however,  will  be  tariff  negotiations  which  require 
far  more  detailed  preparations  than  other  aspects.  Dept  convinced 
tariff  negotiations  on  multilateral  basis  contemplated  in  Feb  6  memo 
likely  break  down  unless  each  country  knows  well  in  advance  of  meet¬ 
ing  a)  what  tariff  concessions  it  will  request  from  each  other  country 
and  h)  what  tariff  concessions  each  other  country  will  request  of  it. 
This  would  be  achieved  by  transmitting  preliminary  lists  of  a) 
request  items  and  b)  request  rates  referred  to  page  four  Feb  6  memo. 
Such  transmittal  cannot  be  left  to  last  few  weeks  or  even  months 
before  meeting  but  must  we  feel  be  completed  before  end  this  year  if 
meeting  is  to  go  forward  in  spring. 

5.  Dept  believes  preliminary  lists  US  request  rates  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  all  nuclear  countries  by  end  this  year.  Please  urge  similar  time 
schedule  on  Govt  to  which  you  are  accredited,  pointing  out  need  for 

79  Detailed  arrangements  were  worked  out  soon  thereafter.  These  bilateral  dis¬ 
cussions  began  with  a  round  of  visits  to  several  European  capitals  about  mid- 
August  and  subsequently  extended  around  the  world.  For  a  summary  of  these 
visits  and  results  stemming  therefrom,  see  p.  1345. 
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transmittal  request  lists  not  only  to  US  but  also  to  each  other  nuclear 
country  from  which  it  desires  tariff  concessions. 

6.  Please  report  earliest  possible  date  what  you  can  learn  as  to 
progress  thus  far  made  by  Govt  to  which  you  are  accredited  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  tariff  negotiations,  as  to  its  reactions  to  Feb  6  memo  and 
as  to  its  willingness  to  proceed  as  suggested  in  5,  above. 

7.  UK  Govt  has  agreed  stimulate  action  on  foregoing  plan  through 
UK  missions  in  nuclear  countries. 

Byrnes 


560.AL/7-1S46  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom 

(. Harriman ) 


us  urgent  Washington,  July  23, 1946. 

5569.  Ur  tel  6799  July  18.  Following  is  the  proposed  text  of  covering 
memo  to  accompany  transmittal  other  Govts  draft  Charter : 

“In  December  of  last  year  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
published  and  transmitted  to  other  governments  for  their  considera¬ 
tion  a  document  entitled  Proposals  for  Expansion  of  World  Trade 
and  Employment. 

These  Proposals  put  forward  the  idea  that  there  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  an  International  Trade  Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  members  of  which  would  undertake  to  maintain  employment  by 
appropriate  measures  and  to  conduct  their  commercial  policies  and 
relations  in  accordance  with  rules  to  be  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization.  The  Proposals  contained  suggestions  as  to  what 
these  rules  might  be  in  the  fields  of  trade  barriers,  intergovernmental 
commodity  agreements,  and  restrictive  trade  practices  on  the  part  of 
private  business,  and  outlined  a  suggested  structure  for  the  machinery 
of  the  International  Trade  Organization  itself. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  now  prepared  an  elabora¬ 
tion  of  its  Proposals  in  the  form  of  a  suggested  draft  Charter  for  an 
International  Trade  Organization,  copies  of  which  are  transmitted 
herewith  for  the  confidential  use  and  information  of  the  Government 
of  _ _ _ 

Cop ies  of  the  suggested  draft  Charter  are  also  being  transmitted 
to  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  other  governments 
named  by  the.  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
to  serve  as  a  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  projected  international 
conference  on  trade  and  employment  called  by  the  Council  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  this  year. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  wishes  to  emphasize  the  ex¬ 
ploratory  nature  of  the  enclosed  draft  Charter,  which  is  put  forward 
by  the  United  States  solely  as  a  possible  basis  for  international  dis¬ 
cussion  and  not  as  a  document  expressing  final  or  fixed  views  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Also,  it  is  hoped  the  draft,  will 
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clarity  obscurities  and  remove  doubts  or  misunderstandings  to  which 
the  condensed  language  of  the  Proposals  may  have  given  rise. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  proposed  ['proposes/]  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  draft  Charter  at  an  early  date  in  order  to  stimulate  public 
discussion  and  consideration  of  tiie  many  points  involved.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of _  will  be  notified  before  publication  takes 

place.” 

Substance  of  foregoing  would  also  accompany  subsequent  public 
release  of  Charter. 

Dept  hopes  that  in  light  this  statement  Brit  will  raise  no  further 
objections  transmittal  or  publication  text  prior  Oct. 

Byrnes 


560.AL/7-2446 :  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Officers  80 

confidential  Washington,  July  24,  1946 — 8  a.  m. 

You  will  shortly  receive  third  person  air  mail  instruction  S1  enclos¬ 
ing  copies  Draft  Charter  of  International  Trade  Organization  and 
explanatory  covering  memo.  After  clearance  from  Dept,  which  you 
will  receive  by  telegraph,  please  hand  copies  Draft  Charter  to 
Fonoff  together  with  statement  along  lines  of  covering  memo. 

Bytines 


560.AL/S— 246 

Memorandums  of  "Transatlantic  Telephone  C onversation,  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Commercial  Policy  [Brown] 

[Washington,]  August  2, 1946. 

Mr.  Peterson  82  called  to  say  that  the  British  would  not  give  any 
decision  as  to  the  inclusion  of  Norway,  Chile  and  Lebanon  before  Au¬ 
gust  7  and  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  Charter  before  August  9.  He 
said  he  thought  so  far  as  the  first  was  concerned  the  decision  would  be 
favorable,  but  with  regard  to  the  second  he  thought  the  British  would 
decide  it  was  an  unwise  thing  to  do  at  this  time. 

I  told  Mr.  Peterson  I  would  consult  with  Mr.  Wilcox  and  cable  him 
our  reaction  immediately  but  that  I  thought  ive  would  probably  decide 

80  Cabled  to  the  other  governments  named  in  the  February  ECOSOC  resolu¬ 
tion  as  members  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  trade  and  employment 
conference. 

81  Fourteen  of  the  instructions  were  sent  out  under  date  of  July  25  (560.AL/7- 
2546).  Four  of  the  instructions,  despatched  to  United  States  missions  in  the 
Western  Pacific  and  South  African  areas,  were  sent  out  under  date  of  July  26 
(560.AL/7-2646).  These  documents  necessarily  were  received  by  the  different 
missions  and  so  transmitted  to  the  different  governments  at  varying  times.  See 
footnote  85,  p.  1342. 

82  Mr.  Avery  Peterson,  First  Secretary  of  the  American  Embassy  at  London. 
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to  go  ahead  with  the  distribution.  We  had  made  our  plans  for  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Charter  with  a  number  of  countries  and  wanted  them  to 
have  time  to  consider  it  before  the  talks ;  we  also  planned  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  Washington,  before  the  October  15  meeting,  of  all  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  who  had  participated  in  the  talks.  In  view  of  this,  I 
did  not  think  we  would  want  to  delay  any  longer. 

Mr.  Peterson  said  he  would  convey  this  reaction  (after  receiving 
our  telegram)  to  Mr.  Helmore  whom  he  planned  to  see  on  August  3. 

With  regard  to  the  October  15  meeting,  Mr.  Peterson  said  he  was 
continuing  to  press  for  provision  of  personnel  by  the  British  and 
exploring  other  possible  sources.  He  felt  the  meeting  should  certainly 
take  place  sometime  in  October.  I  said  that  we,  too,  were  doing  ail  we 
could  to  provide  a  staff. 


I  called  Mr.  Peterson  back  and  told  him  we  were  sending  him  the 
attached  cable  83  immediately,  and  summarized  its  contents  for  him  in 
case  he  met  with  Mr.  Helmore  before  August  3. 


560.AL/S-246  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom 

( G  oilman ) 

U.S.  URGENT  WASHINGTON,  August  2,  1946. 

5803.  For  Peterson  from  Wilcox  and  Brown.  1.  Confirming  tele¬ 
phone  call  re  distribution  Charter.  You  are  authorized  talk  British  as 
follows.  In  view  our  plan  for  bilateral  discussions  August,  we  much 
regret  we  cannot  delay  plans  any  longer  by  withholding  distribution, 
since  essential  other  countries  have  time  to  consider  Charter  before 
talks.  British  have  already  held  such  talks.  Charter  merely  suggested 
elaboration  of  Proposals.  We  feel  Charter  will  help  clear  up  pos¬ 
sible  doubts  and  fears  on  part  other  governments  and  clarify  tech¬ 
nical  points.  Accordingly,  we  plan  instruct  missions  on  Aug  5  to 
transmit  Charter  immediately  unless  before  Aug  5  we  receive  from 
British  reasons  against  transmittal  which  we  consider  persuasive.  You 
may  assure  British  we  will  advance  Charter  on  own  responsibility 
without  implying  in  any  way  commitment  on  part  of  U.K. 

2.  We  plan  telegraph  same  day  to  all  nuclear  governments  explain¬ 
ing  procedural  reasons  why  we  think  inclusion  Chile,  Norway  and 
Lebanon  in  trade-barrier  negotiations  desirable,  that  we  plan  to  invite 
them  in  10  days,  and  stating  we  assume  no  objection.  [Wilcox  and 
Brown.] 

Aciieson 


Infra. 


83 
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■560.AL/S-346  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom  ( G oilman )  to  the  Secretary  of 

State 

SECRET  URGENT  LONDON,  August  3,  1946 - 4  p.  111. 

intact  Received  August  3 — 11 :  52  a.  m. 

7243.  For  Wilcox  and  Brown  from  Peterson.  Memo  based  your  5803, 
August  2  left  with  Helmore  EOT. 

British  position  is  as  follows:  (a)  If  US  Charter  published  British 
would  say  they  were  not  consulted  and  were  not  in  accord  with  cer¬ 
tain  American  interpretations  of  ITO  proposals  as  expressed  in  Char¬ 
ter:  (A)  British  could  not  at  present  undertake  joint  redrafting  on 
these  points  of  different,  understandings  and  do  not  wish  to  engage 
in  that  sort  of  negotiation  now;  (c)  British  still  have  objection  as  to 
wisdom  of  publication  of  Charter.  They  believe  it  a  mistake  in  tactics, 
On  question  of  Norway,  Chile.  Lebanon,  British  observe  that  para¬ 
graph  2  reftel  gives  them  to  August  15  to  comment. 

British  stated  informally  that  there  were  main  points  wherein  they 
think  US  Charter  interpretation  of  ITO  is  contrary  to  their  inter¬ 
pretation,  as  follows : 

I  Here  follows  simple  listing  of  British  points  of  difference,  relating 
to  Articles  18,  27,  21,  23,  26,  30,  31,  and  the  section  relating  to  cartels.] 
British  have  much  less  objection  to  confidential  circulation  of 
Charter  to  nuclear  countries  and  say  this  would  be  less  embarrassing. 
[Peterson.] 

Gallman 


560.AL/8-546  :  Circular  telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Officers  84 

CONFIDENTIAL  w  ashinoton,  August  5,  1946 —  9  p.  m. 

Depcirtel  July  24  8  a.  m.  You  are  hereby  authorized  transmit  ITO 
Charter  with  explanatory  memo  as  soon  as  copies  arrive.85 

Acheson 


M  Sent  to  the  United  States  missions  accredited  to  the  eighteen  governments 
named  along  with  the  LTnited  States  in  the  ECOSOC  resolution  of  February  18, 
1916  as  members  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  International  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Trade  and  Employment. 

s"  In  a  circular  telegram  of  August  5,  10  p.  m.,  the  Department  informed  the 
missions  at  Canberra,  Wellington,  and  Pretoria  that  “in  addition  to  eight  copies 
by  regular  air  mail,  three  copies  of  ITO  Charter  have  been  sent  you  by  special 
route  .  .  .  and  should  arrive  by  Aug.  9.”  In  the  same  telegram  the  Department 
cabled  the  text  of  the  explanatory  memorandum  that  was  to  accompany  the 
draft  Charter  upon  its  transmittal  to  other  governments;  (see  circular  telegram, 
July  23,  p.  1337). 

The  eighteen  missions  accredited  to  the  governments  members  of  the  Prepara- 
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060.A.L./S-546  :  Circular  telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Officers86 

CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  August  5,  1946 - llOOll. 

Depcirtel  July  23  11  a.m.  and  previous.  Dept  considers  present 
favorable  time  to  add  Chile,  Lebanon  and  Norway  to  nuclear  group 
originally  invited  by  US  to  participate  in  trade-barrier  negotiations. 
Addition  these  three  will  place  all  members  of  Preparatory  Commit¬ 
tee  named  by  ECOSOC  on  same  footing  and  thus  avoid  confusion 
and  invidious  distinctions  created  by  continued  exclusion  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  Prep  Committee  from  major  aspect  of  preparations  for  world 
trade  conference. 


tory  Committee  were  informed  in  circular  telegrams  on  dates  varying  from 
August  5  to  August  9  that  the  Department  planned  to  conduct  bilateral  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  draft  Charter  with  all  the  concerned  governments.  This  set  in 
motion  the  sequence  of  events  related  to  the  diplomatic  discussions  projected 
in  the  Department’s  July  planning. 

The  Embassy  at  London  was  instructed  on  August  6  to  inform  the  British 
Government  of  the  Department’s  final  position  on  the  matter  of  the  circulation 
of  the  draft  Charter.  The  Department  cabled:  “Please  inform  British  (urtel 
7243,  Aug.  3)  we  are  proceeding  transmit  Charter  other  members  Preparatory 
Committee  on  confidential  basis  but  will  not  publish  in  immediate  future.  Also, 
in  bilateral  talks  with  these  countries  we  will  point  out  British  have  not  been 
consulted  in  preparation  of  Charter  and  have  for  example  criticized  several 
provisions  which  we  will  mention.  On  whole  wTe  think  this  far  better  procedure 
than  presentation  to  other  countries  of  joint  draft.  .  .  .”  (Telegram  5845,  to 
London,  August  6,  3  p.  m.,  (560.AL/8-346) ). 

Copies  of  the  draft  Charter  were  on  August  12  transmitted  for  information 
to  the  diplomatic  missions  in  Washington  of  the  concerned  governments  (memo¬ 
randum  notes  dated  August  12,  1946,  (560.AL/8-1246) ). 

On  September  12  the  Department  in  a  circular  telegram  informed  all  United 
States  diplomatic  missions  except  Madrid  that  this  Government  was  releasing 
the  draft  “Suggested  Charter”  for  publication  on  September  20,  and  that  copies 
of  the  printed  text  were  being  forwarded  by  air  mail  for  transmission  to  the 
government  concerned.  It  was  explained  that  the  draft  Charter  represented  an 
elaboration  of  the  Proposals  prepared  in  December,  1945  and  contained  detailed 
provisions  for  implementing  the  principles  of  the  Proposals  regarding  interna¬ 
tional  aspects  of  employment  measures,  reduction  of  trade  barriers,  elimination 
of  restrictive  business  practices,  commodity  agreements  and  the  creation  of  an 
international  trade  organization.  The  missions  were  to  bring  the  foregoing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Foreign  Minister  concerned  on  September  18,  “stating  that 
suggested  Charter  ...  is  being  put  forward  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  not 
as  document  expressing  final  or  fixed  views  of  US  Govt.”  Copies  of  the  Charter 
were  to  be  given  to  the  Foreign  Ministries  “upon  arrival  but  not  prior  Sept  18.” 
(circular  telegram,  September  12,  1946,  10  a.  m.  (560.AL/9-1246) ) .  The  diplo¬ 
matic  missions  in  Washington  were  informed  of  these  events  and  handed  copies 
of  the  draft  Charter  for  purposes  of  information  on  September  16.  Copies  had 
been  sent  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  on  September  14. 

For  text  of  the  “Suggested  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations,”  released  by  the  Department  of  State  on  September  20, 
see  Department  of  State  Publication  2598.  For  the  summary  of  provisions  issued 
by  the  Department  at  the  same  time,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Septem¬ 
ber  29,  1946,  pp.  585  If.  See  also,  ibid.,  p.  585,  for  text  of  Department’s  press 
release  issued  at  this  time,  and  text  of  a  statement  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs  (Clayton). 

80  Sent  to  the  15  United  States  missions  accredited  to  the  “nuclear”  govern¬ 
ments  invited  by  the  United  States  in  December,  1945  to  attend  a  preliminary 
conference  in  preparation  for  the  general  conference  on  trade  and  employment. 
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While  US  responsible  for  issuance  original  invitations  and  must 
therefore  also  take  responsibility  for  inviting  three  new  members. 
US  cannot  properly  proceed  wholly  on  own  initiative  since,  in  view 
multilateral  nature  of  agreement  contemplated,  invitation  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  thereof  necessarily  involve  trade-barrier  negotiations  not 
only  between  three  new  members  and  US  but  also  between  former  and 
each  other  nuclear  country. 

In  order  pave  way  for  US  action,  please  inform  Govt  to  which  you 
are  accredited  that  in  accordance  with  spirit  of  ECOSOC  resolution 
adding  Chile,  Lebanon  and  Norway  to  original  group,  US  now  pro¬ 
poses  extension  these  countries  invitation  negotiate  trade  barriers  on 
same  basis  as  nuclear  group,  that  it  is  proposed  issue  such  invitations 
on  or  about  Aug  15,  and  that  it  is  assumed  Govt  to  which  you  are 
accredited  would  have  no  objection  proposed  invitations  in  view 
earlier  action  of  ECOSOC. 

Please  inform  Dept  by  Aug  13  of  any  reaction  to  foregoing.87 

Dept  aware  that  invitation  to  Lebanon  will  entail  negotiation  with 
Lebanese-Syrian  Customs  Union  which  may  affect  form  of  invitation 
in  this  case. 

Acheson 


560.AL/8-2846 

The  United  Nations  Assistant  Secretary  General  for  Economic  Affairs 
{Owen)  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Clayton ) 

New  York,  August  28,  1916. 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  Clayton  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note  elated  August  16, 
concerning  the  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment.  I  have  taken  very 
good  note  of  your  remarks  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  extremely 


87  A  generally  favorable  reaction  was  contained  in  replies  a  majority  of  which 
had  been  received  by  August  15.  (These  are  found  in  the  560. AL  File.)  The 
London  Embassy  reported  in  telegram  7426,  August  13,  that  “Embassy  informed 
today  by  Foreign  Office  that  British  Government  agreeable  to  adding  Norway, 
Chile  and  Lebanon  to  nuclear  group  (Depcirtel  August  5,  Noon).  While  agreeing 
to  this  action  Foreign  Office  notes  that  it  has  certain  objections  to  enlarging 
nuclear  group.  These  objections  relate  principally  to  original  understanding  that 
nuclear  group  should  consist  of  countries  having  major  share  in  world  trade.” 
( 560.  AL/8-1346 ) 

Telegraphic  instructions  were  sent  to  the  United  States  missions  at  Oslo, 
Beirut,  and  Santiago  on  August  19  authorizing  them  to  transmit  invitations  to 
the  governments  to  which  they  were  accredited.  Chile  accepted  the  extended 
invitation  on  August  27,  Norway  on  September  11,  and  Lebanon  on  October  2. 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October  14  that  the  invitations  had 
been  extended  and  accepted ;  for  text  of  release,  see  Department  of  State  Bul¬ 
letin,  October  27,  1946,  p.  754.  The  missions  at  the  three  concerned  capitals  were 
sent  advance  texts  of  the  announcement  in  a  circular  telegram  of  October  9, 
5  p.m.  ( 560. AL/10-946 ) . 
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generous  offer  to  supply  staff  who  will  assist  in  servicing  the  meeting. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  your  offer  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  task  of  the  Conference  and  General  Services  Depart¬ 
ment  and — subject  to  certain  other  staffing  requirements  being  satis¬ 
factorily  dealt  with  in  the  next  few  days — it  will  in  fact  be  possible 
for  the  meeting  to  take  place  on  October  15  as  originally  planned.88 
We  will  confirm  the  date  of  the  meeting  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity.89 

Sincerely  yours,  David  Owen 


560.AL/S-446  e9» 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  (TJarr/man)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

confidential  London,  September  4, 1946. 

No.  1632 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Department’s  telegram  No. 
5848,  August  6, 90  instructing  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Peterson  to  visit 
Praha,  Oslo,  Brussels,  The  Hague  and  Paris  to  conduct  discussions 
with  Government  officials  regarding  the  United  States  proposals  and 
Draft  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization. 

The  discussions  took  place  in  Praha  August  12-13,  in  Oslo  August 
15-19,  in  Brussels  August  21-22  (where  Mr.  Robert  Terrell  of  the 
Department  joined  the  party),  in  The  Hague  August  23-24,  and  in 
Paris  August  26-28.  In  passing  through  Copenhagen  occasion  was 
taken  to  call  on  the  Danish  Foreign  Minister  and  his  principal  assist¬ 
ant  to  bring  them  up  to  date  in  developments  relating  to  ITO. 

The  principal  points  of  value  of  the  trip  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

(a)  It  brought  to  light  several  points  in  the  United  States  Draft 
Charter  regarding  which  there  was  common  misunderstanding  and 
criticism. 


83  The  Department  had  reacted  strongly  to  an  alarm  raised  by  the  Secretariat 
of  the  United  Nations,  that  the  London  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Committee 
would  have  to  be  postponed  because  of  the  absorption  of  available  technical 
conference  personnel  by  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  planned  for  the  autumn  months  in  New  York.  This  problem  arose  late  in 
July,  and  the  Department  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  throughout  August  to 
maintain  the  projected  October  15  date.  Approaches  had  been  made  especially 
to  the  Governments  of  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  in  this  effort. 
Documentation  regarding  these  matters  is  found  in  the  560. AL  file. 

“The  national  missions  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  were  informed 
officially  of  the  October  15  date  by  the  Secretary-General  on  August  31 ;  the 
Department  was  so  informed  in  telegram  532,  August  31,  from  New  York,  not 
printed. 

™a  preSi]m;lp]y  the  date  enclosure  number  should  be  9-446 ;  it  is  however  filed  as 
indicated  here. 

00  Not  printed. 
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(b)  As  a  result  the  Department,  guided  also  by  the  results  of  con¬ 
versations  with  non-European  nuclear  countries,  will  be  to  a  certain 
extent  briefed  regarding  attitudes  likely  to  arise  in  the  Preparatory 
Meeting  in  October,  which  thus  permits  a  prior  consideration  of  the 
position  which  the  Department  will  take  at  the  Preparatory  Meeting. 

(e)  It  served  to  emphasize  to  European  nuclear  countries  the 
importance  which  the  United  States  attaches  to  the  proposed  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Organization,  and  the  sincerity  of  the  American  in¬ 
tention  to  modify  our  own  trade  restrictions  as  well  as  to  effect  the 
renewal  [ removal f\  or  reduction  of  trade  restrictions  in  other 
countries. 

(cl)  It  should  speed  up  the  study  work  of  European  nuclear  coun¬ 
tries,  add  importance  to  the  status  of  their  committees  appointed  to 
recommend  a  governmental  position  regarding  the  International 
Trade  Organization,  and  should  hasten  both  the  preparation  of  re¬ 
quest  lists  and  the  formulation  of  new  post-war  tariffs. 

(e)  It  should  bring  about  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  relationships  and  conflicts  between  temporary  trade  arrange¬ 
ments  of  European  nuclear  countries  and  the  long-term  arrangements 
proposed  for  ITO. 

(/)  It  should  assist  in  clarifying  the  relationship  of  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Meeting,  the  Negotiating  Meeting,  and  the  World  Trade  Con¬ 
ference,  and  indicate  the  type  of  personnel  required  from  nuclear 
countries  at  the  first  two  meetings. 

(g)  Finally,  the  trip  provided  additional  personal  knowledge  of  the 
views  of  individual  government  officials  who  are  to  participate  in  the 
Preparatory  Meeting. 

Outline  of  Report. 

In  order  to  provide  maximum  usefulness  to  the  Division  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Policy  and  the. country  committees  concerned  with  ITO, 
this  report  will  be  divided  into  three  main  segments : 

(a)  Main  conclusions  of  the  London  conferees  regarding  the  out¬ 
look  of  the  five  countries  toward  the  ITO. 

(b)  A  chronological  summary  of  the  persons  seen  in  the  five  coun¬ 
tries  and  general  indications  given  by  them  of  the  position  of  each 
country  relative  to  the  ITO. 

(c)  A  serial  review  of  the  United  States  Draft  Charter  with  com¬ 
ments  on  individual  paragraphs  reflecting  the  attitude  of  governmen¬ 
tal  officials  in  the  five  countries. 

M  ain  Conclusions 

1.  The  five  countries  visited  exhibited  a  sincere  and  wholehearted 
interest  in  the  International  Trade  Organization,  and  the  code  of 
conduct  for  international  trade  appears  to  be  considered  by  all  five 
countries  as  an  alternative  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  nationalistic 
trade  practices  prevalent  in  the  inter- war  years.  The  United  States 
proposals  are  in  every  case  regarded  as  being  in  consonance  with  the 
basic  economic  interests  of  the  countries  visited. 
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The  ultimate  position  which  Czechoslovakia  will  take  is  more  doubt¬ 
ful  than  that  of  the  other  four  countries  because  of  its  political  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  disruption  of  its  industrial  struc¬ 
ture  because  of  enemy  occupation  and  the  resultant  nationalization 
program.  Czechoslovakia,  geographically  and  politically,  is  on  the 
fence  between  eastward  and  westward  orientation  in  the  economic  and 
political  spheres  and  has  not  yet  made  the  basic  decision  between  east 
or  west.  For  that  reason  its  position  regarding  the  International  Trade 
Organization  is  likely  for  a  time  to  be  equivocal. 

A  somewhat  similar  but  less  fundamental  doubt  must  also  be  ex¬ 
pressed  for  France  because  of  conflicting  political  elements  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  wartime  dislocation  in  French  industries  which  raises 
doubts  as  to  what  position  France  will  be  able  to  hold  in  a  competitive 
post-war  world  and  as  to  what  position  it  should  take  regarding  pro¬ 
posals  envisaging  greater  competition  in  international  trade.  If  the 
U.S.S.R.  should  not  participate  in  ITO  a  conflict  might  easily  arise 
between  the  political  and  economic  interests  of  France  which  would  be 
difficult  to  resolve. 

As  for  the  Netherlands,  support  for  the  kind  of  Trade  Organization 
and  commitments  proposed  by  the  United  States  seems  likely  to  be 
qualified  in  a  number  of  important  respects  because  of  Dutch  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Dutch  political  interests 
in  that  area. 

The  support  for  our  ITO  proposals  by  Norway  and  Belgium  seems 
likely  to  be  unqualified  in  every  important  respect. 

2.  In  all  five  countries  there  seems  to  be  general  agreement  regard¬ 
ing  the  elimination  of  quantitative  restrictions  for  'protective  purposes. 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  from  the  position  adopted  in  the  inter-war 
years  and  most  encouraging  to  the  hope  for  a  basis  for  tariff  action 
that  would  have  meaning. 

3.  The  main  objections  from  the  five  countries  to  the  United  States 
Draft  Charter  arise  from  their  concern  over  a  possible  inadequacy 
of  provisions  relating  to  the  transitional  period.  Their  objections  are 
not  as  yet  very  specific  but  it  is  to  be  expected  that  their  concern  over 
problems  facing  them  will  cause  them  to  examine  very  critically  any 
provisions  which  in  any  way  limit  their  freedom  of  action  for  as  long 
a  period  as  there  is  any  chance  of  these  problems  still  existing. 

4.  Objections  were  expressed  by  several  of  the  five  countries  to  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  Draft  Charter  regarding  cartels  and  inter-governmental 
commodity  arrangements.  These  objections  in  large  degree  arise  from 
an  ideological  bias  in  favor  of  cartels  and  commodity  agreements. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  reaction  against  the  anti-cartel  and  commodity 
agreements  bias  which  seems  implicit  in  the  text  of  Chapters  V  and 
YI.  In  particular  they  object  to  the  presumption  that  the  specified 

310—101 — 72 - SO 
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practices  of  cartels  are  bad  and  are  inclined  to  feel  that  the  burden 
of  proof  should  be  on  the  organizations  to  prove  them  so.  Regarding 
commodity  agreements  they  feel  that  the  machinery  is  so  cumbersome 
as  to  prevent  or  delay  unduly  the  taking  of  needed  action. 

5.  A  general  question  was  raised  in  several  of  the  countries  regard¬ 
ing  the  relationship  of  shipping  problems  to  the  proposed  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Organization. 

6.  A  feeling  was  evident  in  several  countries  that  regional  tariff 
groups  should  not  be  prohibited  within  the  ITO  membership  if  the 
objectives  of  the  regional  group  were  truly  toward  freedom  in  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  provided  the  agreements  were  actually  and  effec¬ 
tively  open  to  other  ITO  members.  It  was  argued  that  certain  members 
of  ITO  with  common  economic  problems  might  be  able  to  reduce 
trade  barriers  among  themselves  to  a  greater  degree  than  would  be 
possible  among  all  members  of  ITO ;  that  under  these  conditions  if  a 
regional  group  gave  special  mutual  concessions  such  arrangements 
should  not  be  prohibited  provided  the  offer  was  effectively  open  to 
all  members  of  ITO. 

7.  Questions  frequently  arose,  without  taking  the  form  of  concrete 
suggestions,  regarding  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  ITO,  and  other  agencies,  particularly  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization. 

8.  In  several  of  the  five  nuclear  governments  there  was  some  fear 
of  trade  recession  in  the  United  States  which  raised  the  question 
whether  the  United  States  Draft  Charter  made  adequate  provision 
whereby  a  country  might  insulate  itself  from  business  recessions  in 
other  countries. 

[Here  follows  balance  of  the  report.91] 

Respectfully  yours,  For  the  Ambassador : 

Harry  C.  Hawkins 
Minister-  C ounselor  for 
Economic  Affairs 

91  Additionally  officers  from  the  Department  proceeded  from  Washington  at 
varying  intervals  to  Ottawa,  Havana,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santiago,  Wellington, 
Canberra,  Pretoria,  New  Delhi,  and  Nanking,  for  similar  consultations,  during 
the  period  from  mid-August  to  early  October;  and  further  discussions  were 
held  with  the  French  at  London  on  September  14  and  at  Washington  on  Septem¬ 
ber  24  and  October  1  ( documentation  found  in  560. AL/  file) . 

On  October  7  the  Department  in  its  weekly  “Current  Economic  Developments” 
described  the  foreign  reactions  to  this  Government’s  trade  program  in  general 
fashion  as  follows : 

“Since  the  issuance  of  our  Proposals  and  draft  Charter,  Department  officers 
have  discussed  in  detail  the  points  contained  therein  with  officials  in  the  other 
countries  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  group  and  have  found  that  while  there 
is  considerable  unanimity  on  some  aspects  of  our  program,  the  US  delegation 
faces  a  difficult  task  of  persuasion  on  others.  Canada  perhaps  comes  the  closest 
to  supporting  our  program  as  a  whole.  UK  officials  gave  their  approval  to  the 
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560.AL/10-746 

Memorandum  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Commercial  Policy 

(Brown)92 

secret  [Washington,]  October  7,  1946. 

Mr.  Aeheson’s  memorandum  submitting  the  Proposals  for  Expan¬ 
sion  o  f  IF orld  Trade  and  Employment  to  the  President  for  his  approval 
summarized  the  trade  program  which  they  envisaged  and  set  forth 
the  main  obligations  which  would  have  to  be  assumed  by  the  United 
States. 

The  memorandum  stated : 

“The  tariff  provisions  (of  the  Proposals)  would  involve  at  an  early 
stage  the  broad  and  substantial  use  of  the  authority  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  The  specific  tariff  concessions  which  we  would  offer 
to  other  countries  would,  of  course,  be  submitted  to  you  for  prior 
consideration  and  would  be  subject  to  appropriate  safeguarding 
provisions.” 

The  President  approved  this  memorandum  on  September  11,  1945. 
On  December  6,  1945,  the  United  States  invited  15  nations,  account¬ 
ing  for  over  two-thirds  of  our  trade,  to  negotiate  trade  agreements. 
Three,  smaller  countries  have  since  been  added.  The  negotiations  are 
to  begin  in  April  1947. 

The  Interdepartmental  Trade  Agreements  Committee  has  now  com- 


Proposals  before  they  were  issued,  and  have  criticized  the  draft  Charter  only 
where  it  differs  substantially  from  the  Proposals. 

A  definitely  different  opinion  is  to  be  found  in  the  less-developed  countries 
(Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  Chile)  with  regard 
to  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers.  These  countries,  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  industrialization  and  full  employment,  want  to  use  restrictive  meas¬ 
ures  to  protect  their  infant  industries.  In  general,  they  remain  unimpressed  wuth 
our  contention  that  subsidies  offer  the  least  objectionable  method  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  They  point  out  that,  while  tariffs  and  subsidies  both  amount  to  charges 
on  their  economies,  the  very  real  difficulties  in  raising  the  revenue  to  pay  sub¬ 
sidies  make  the  latter  impractical  for  them.  The  Cubans  are  reluctant  to  give 
up  their  preferential  position  in  the  US  market,  as  are  the  New  Zealanders  in 
the  UK.  The  British,  however,  are  willing  to  negotiate  on  preferences  if  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  US  intention  to  lower  substantially  our  tariff  wall, 
as  a  defense  against  which  the  Empire  preferential  system  was  developed. 

A  major  point  of  difficulty  will  be  faced  in  connection  with  our  cartel  pro¬ 
visions.  The  Dutch,  the  Czechs  and  the  Belgians  are  not  willing  to  concede 
that  all  cartels  are  bad.  They  would  be  willing  to  have  the  Charter  state  that 
certain  practices  may  have  undesirable  effects,  but  they  object  to  having  the 
burden  of  proof  put  on  those  engaging  in  cartel  arrangements,  as  our  draft 
Charter  now  provides.” 

“Addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy 
(Wilcox)  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  (Clayton). 
A  marginal  notation  by  Mr.  Brown  reads :  “Not  read  by  Mr.  Clayton,  but  sub¬ 
stance  given  him  orally  by  C[lair]  W[ilcox]  and  W[inthrop]  G.  B[rown], 
specifically  marked  portions.”  The  latter  comprised  four  paragraphs,  beginning 
respectively,  “Because  of  the  number  of  countries  involved.  .  .  .”,  “Most  im¬ 
portant  of  all.  .  .  .”,  “The  list  is  bulky.  .  .  .”  and  “In  order  to  meet  the  time 
schedule.  .  .  .” 
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pletecl  its  list  of  items  on  which  tariff  concessions  will  be  considered 
(but  not  necessarily  granted)  by  the  United  States  at  the  April  meet¬ 
ing.  In  accordance  with  standard  trade- agreement  procedure,  this  list 
includes  the  items  of  which  the  “nuclear”  countries  are,  or  are  likely  to 
be,  principal  suppliers.  Public  hearings  on  this  list  will  be  held  in 
January. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Committee  has  also  substantially  completed 
a  list,  compiled  on  the  same  basis,  of  items  on  which  it  will  request 
tariff  concessions  or  bindings  from  the  other  nuclear  countries. 

If  we  are  to  obtain  the  commitments  which  we  seek  in  the  Charter 
from  other  countries  with  respect  to  the  use  of  quantitative  restric¬ 
tions,  exchange  controls,  preferences  and  other  discriminations,  and 
adequate  tariff  concessions  on  our  export  items,  it  is  essential  that  we 
grant  tariff  concessions  to  them  which  are  substantial  in  extent  and 
cover  a  wide  range  of  items.  The  list  prepared  by  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Committee  (a  copy  of  which  is  attached)  93  has  been  developed 
in  accordance  with  established  trade-agreement  procedure  and  should 
be  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  nuclear  negotiations. 

Because  of  the  number  of  countries  involved,  and  their  importance 
in  our  trade,  the  list  is  very  extensive.  The  list  includes  at  least  one 
item,  often  many,  from  450  paragraphs  out  of  the  503  in  the  dutiable 
section  of  the  Tariff  Act  and  150  paragraphs  out  of  the  211  paragraphs 
in  the  free  list.  If  concessions  were  granted  on  all  or  a  substantial  part 
of  this  list,  it  would,  in  effect,  amount  to  a  revision  of  the  Tariff  Act. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  list  includes  key  items,  such  as  wool,  but¬ 
ter,  meat,  pottery,  woolen  and  cotton  textiles,  sugar,  copper,  glassware 
and  shoes,  without  which  the  negotiations  would  fail. 

Therefore,  the  list  has  high  political  significance.  Its  publication 
will  evoke  vociferous  protest  from  vested  interests,  from  pressure 
groups  and  opponents  of  the  trade- agreements  program.  The  inclusion 
of  the  key  items  referred  to  will  be  the  principal  cause  of  this  protest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  list  should  evoke  commendation  from  sup¬ 
porters  of  our  program  for  expanding  trade  and  substantial  satis¬ 
faction  from  the  nuclear  governments. 

The  list  is  bulky.  This  is  deliberate.  We  have  made  no  effort  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  magnitude  of  the  project.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  presented 
the  list  in  two  forms,  one  in  the  legal  language  of  the  Tariff  Act,  the 
other  in  the  layman’s  language  of  Commerce  Department  statistics, 
with  useful  supplementary  data,  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  public  has 
the  fullest  knowledge  of  what  we  are  doing.  One  of  the  great  strengths 
of  the  trade- agreements  program  has  been  the  integrity  of  its  proce- 

M  Not  found  attached  to  file  copy-  See  memorandum  to  the  President,  about 
November  5,  p.  1352. 
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dures  and  administration.  This  list  is  designed  to  maintain  that 
integrity. 

It  is  highly  important  that  these  negotiations  be  clearly  related  in 
the  public  mind  to  the  rest  of  our  economic  program,  e.g.  Article  VII, 
Bretton  'Woods,  the  International  Trade  Organization.  I  suggest, 
therefore,  that  the  President  be  asked  to  make  a  statement  showing 
this  relationship  at  the  time  the  list  is  published  and  the  importance  of 
the  negotiations.  The  list  would  also  be  accompanied  by  a  Depart¬ 
ment  press  release,  substantially  in  the  form  attached,  giving  back¬ 
ground  information  about  the  tariff  negotiations  and  relating  them 
to  our  overall  trade  program. 

In  order  to  meet  the  time  schedule,  this  list  will  have  to  be  published 
on  November  9.  To  get  it  printed,  we  should  have  Presidential  ap¬ 
proval  by  October  11.  A  suggested  Memorandum  for  the  President 
is  attached,  together  with  a  suggested  statement  for  him  to  make.94 

Winthrop  G.  Brown 


Editorial  Note 

On  October  2  President  Truman  approved  the  Department’s 
recommendations  for  the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  to  the  First  Meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment, 
which  was  to  convene  in  London  on  October  15.  Mr.  Clair  Wilcox, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy,  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Delegation,  and  Mr.  Harry  C.  Hawkins,  Minister- 
Counselor  of  Embassy  for  Economic  Affairs  at  London,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Vice-Chairman.  Other  members  of  the  13-man  delegation  were 
drawn  from  the  Departments  of  State,  Labor,  Commerce,  and  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion.  For  the  official  Delegation  list,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin , 
October  13.  1946,  page  664. 

The  Conference  extended  from  October  15  to  November  26.  There 
is  a  public  documentation  of  the  Conference  published  by  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  in  the  United  Nations  document  series 
E/PC/T.  This  includes  verbatim  reports  of  plenary  and  committee 
meetings.  For  the  official  report  of  the  Conference,  see  U.N.  Doc. 
E/PC/T/33.  A  set  of  these  records  is  found  in  Department 
of  State  Lot  File  57D284,  Box  90.  For  statements  made  at  the 
opening  and  final  plenary  sessions  of  the  conference  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  (Wilcox),  see  Department  of  State 


94  See  memorandum  to  the  President,  about  November  5.  p.  1352. 
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Bulletin ,  October  27, 1946,  page  757,  and  December  8, 1946,  page  1056. 
For  a  comparison  of  the  articles  of  the  draft  charter  prepared  by  the 
conference  with  the  articles  originally  presented  by  the  United  States 
Delegation,  see  Department  of  State  Publication  2728,  Commercial 
Policy  Series  98,  Preliminary  Draft ,  Charter  for  the  International 
Trade  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  (Washington,  1946). 

There  is  an  extensive  unpublished  documentary  collection  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State’s  unindexed  office  lot  files,  Lot  57-D284,  relating.to 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  International  Trade  Organization  and  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  consisting  of  124  boxes. 
This  collection  includes  the  official  documentation  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  London  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Committee,  in 
five  boxes  containing  background  and  preparatory  material,  the  work¬ 
ing  papers  of  the  Conference,  and  the  working  papers  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  (including  a  complete  hie  of  incoming  and  outgoing 
telegrams).  An  inventory  of  the  entire  lot  is  found  in  the  Research 
Section  of  the  Department  of  State’s  central  hies. 


560.AL/1 1—946 

Memorandum  by  the  Department  of  State  to  President  T  woman 95 

secret  Washington,  [undated] . 

On  September  11,  1945,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  submitted 
to  you  the  United  States  Proposals  for  Expansion  of  World  Trade 
and  Employment ,  together  with  a  memorandum  summarizing  the 
trade  program  which  these  Proposals  envisaged  and  the  main  obliga¬ 
tions  which  they  would  involve  for  the  United  States. 

This  memorandum  stated  in  part : 

“The  tariff  provisions  ( of  the  Proposals)  would  involve  at  an  early 
stage  the  broad  and  substantial  use  of  the  authority  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  The  specific  tariff  concessions  which  we  would  offer 
to  other  countries  would,  of  course,  be  submitted  to  you  for  prior  con¬ 
sideration  and  would  be  subject  to  appropriate  safeguarding 
provisions.” 

You  approved  the  memorandum. 

On  December  6,  1945,  these  Proposals ,  somewhat  revised  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  British,  were  published  for  the  consideration  of  the 
world,  and  the  United  States  invited  fifteen  nations,  accounting  for 
over  two-thirds  of  our  trade,  to  negotiate  trade  agreements.  Three 

95 Although  the  memorandum,  which  is  undated,  carries  the  notation  “Ap¬ 
proved  Nov.  9,  ’46,  Harry  S.  Truman”,  the  President  had  signified  his  approval, 
apparently  orally,  by  November  5;  see  footnote  97,  p.  1354. 
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smaller  countries  have  since  been  added.  The  negotiations  are  to  begin 
in  April  1947. 

In  accordance  with  the  procedures  which  have  been  followed  for 
the  twelve  years  of  the  administration  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
a  list  will  be  published  setting  forth  the  items  on  which  tariff  conces¬ 
sions  will  be  considered  by  the  United  States  in  these  trade-agreement 
negotiations.  Public  hearings  will  be  held  on  this  list  which  has  now 
been  completed  (subject  to  such  minor  modification  in  form  as  the 
lawyers  may  advise)  by  the  Interdepartmental  Trade  Agreements 
Committee.  A  copy  of  the  list  is  attached  for  your  approval.90 

Because  of  the  number  of  countries  involved,  and  their  importance 
in  our  trade,  the  list  is  extensive.  It  also  includes  certain  items,  such 
as  wool,  butter,  meat,  pottery,  woolen  and  cotton  textiles,  sugar,  cop¬ 
per,  glassware  and  shoes,  which  are  of  great  concern  to  important  and 
highly  vocal  domestic  interests,  but  consideration  of  each  of  which  is 
essential  in  order  even  to  initiate  negotiations  with  one  or  more  of  the 
countries  involved. 

Inclusion  of  an  item  in  this  list  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a 
concession  will  be  granted  on  that  item.  That  decision  will  depend  on 
what  develops  in  the  public  hearings  and  whether  adequate  conces¬ 
sions  can  be  obtained  from  other  countries  in  return. 

Before  any  concessions  are  actually  offered  or  granted,  they  will 
be  submitted  to  you  for  approval. 

We  are  seeking  heavy  commitments  from  other  countries  with 
respect  to  their  use  of  quantitative  restrictions,  exchange  controls, 
preferences  and  other  discriminations  which  have  operated  to  the 
detriment  of  the  United  States.  We  are  asking  them  for  tariff  conces¬ 
sions  on  a  very  wide  range  of  our  export  items  which,  if  granted, 
would  have  great  value  for  American  exports  and  the  American 
economy  generally.  This  is  particularly  important  in  view  of  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  large  surpluses  of  many  of  our  important  agricultural  products 
and  the  fact  that  heavy  industries  essential  to  our  national  security 
have  been  greatly  expanded  during  the  war  and  will  require  export 
markets.  If  we  are  to  achieve  these  important  objectives  for  the  United 
States,  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  tariff  concessions  which  are 
substantial  in  extent  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  items. 

The  list  attached  lias  been  developed  in  accordance  with  established 
trade- agreement  procedure.  Because  of  the  wide  scope  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  a  special  effort  has  been  made  to  present  it  in  a  form  which 

66  Not  attached  to  file  copy.  The  list  is  printed  in  Department  of  State  publi¬ 
cation  2672,  Commercial  Policy  Series  96.  Reference  should  he  made  also  to 
Schedule  A — Statistical  Classification  of  Imports  Into  the  United  States,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  September  1,  1946. 
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can  be  most  easily  used  and  understood  by  the  American  interests 
concerned. 

This  list  is  an  essential  basis  for  the  forthcoming  negotiations. 
These,  negotiations  must  succeed,  or  the  whole  program  for  interna¬ 
tional  economic  cooperation  will  collapse. 

If  you  approve,  this  list  will  be  made  public  on  or  about 
November  8,  1946.97 

In  view  of  the  significance  of  these  negotiations,  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  if,  when  the  list  is  issued,  you  could  make  a  brief  statement 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  negotiations  and  their  relationship 
to  the  other  parts  of  this  country’s  economic  program.  A  suggested 
statement98  is  attached  for  your  approval. 


560.AL/ 10-314  6  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union 

(Smith) 

secret  Washington,  November  7, 1946 — 7  p.  m. 

1962.  To  comply  legal  requirements  for  trade  agreement  negotia¬ 
tions  next  spring  it  is  necessary  publish  legal  notice  of  intention  to 
negotiate.  Although  Soviets  have  not  replied  our  invitation,  Dept  has 
decided  include  them  in  notice.  This  publication  is  not  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  renewed  importunity  to  Soviets,  but  legal  step  necessary 
leave  us  free  negotiate  next  spring.  Following  exchange  cables  with 
ITO  delegation  London  is  relevant. 

(Deptel  7418,  Oct  29  to  London)  “Dept  considering  omitting 
Soviets  from  public  notice  intention  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  in 
view  (a)  their  failure  after  11  months  to  answer  our  invitation,  (b) 
extreme  unlikelihood  any  substantial  Soviet  interest  in  tariff  conces¬ 
sions.  Dept  does  not  wish  to  be  in  position  announcing  intent  negotiate 
with  nation  which  has  ignored  our  invitation.  This  omission  would 
preclude  tariff  negotiations  with  Soviets  in  April  but  would  not  inter¬ 
fere  general  commercial-policy  agreement.  Please  give  your  reactions 


r"  The  Department  on  November  5  informed  Mr.  Clair  Wilcox,  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  London  Preparatory  Committee  meeting,  that 
“President  has  approved  statement  which  will  be  issued  with  list  for  release 
Sunday  papers  Nov.  10.  .  .  .”  (telegram  7554,  to  London,  November  5,  0  p.  in., 
(560.AL/11-546) ).  This  was  confirmed  in  a  “Memorandum  for  Files”  made  by 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  on  November  6,  not  printed.  The  TJ.S.  missions 
accredited  to  the  other  IS  “nuclear”  governments  had  been  briefed  on  the  pro¬ 
jected  schedule  and  texts  in  a  circular  telegram  of  November  7,  5  p.  m.,  not 
printed. 

1,3  For  the  Statement  by  the  President,  released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House 
on  November  9,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  17,  194(5,  p.  909. 
For  related  statements  and  information  released  at  the  same  time,  see  ibid.,  pp. 
907-910. 
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soonest  in  view  proposal  urtel  90 2  Oct  24 uu  for  Prep  Com  sponsor 
ship  tariff  negotiations.” 

(Embtel  91G3,  Oct  31  from  London)  “Re  your  telegram  711s  <  I  is 
cussed  exclusion  Russia  from  published  list  full  delegation  meeting. 
Opinion  of  delegation  unanimous  Russia  should  not  be  removed  for 
following  reasons:  1.  Klentsov,  Soviet  trade  delegate  in  London  has 
made  overtures  to  me  expressing  interest  in  conference,  excusing 
Soviet  absence  solely  by  manpower  shortage,  and  indicating  Soviets 
may  wish  to  participate  at  later  stage.  [2.]  We  should  always  be  in 
position  to  say  we  have  kept  door  wide  open  to  Russian  participation 
and  not  give  slightest  basis  for  propaganda  charge  that  I  S  unilater¬ 
ally  precluded  such  participation.  Withdrawal  Russia’s  name  now 
might  be  interpreted  as  US  conclusion  that  complete,  final  break  in 
economic  relations  between  east  and  west  inevitable.  Would  be,  unde 
sirable  permit  this  impression  at  this  stage.  3.  Removal  Russia  might 
seriously  weaken  support  of  France  and  Czechoslovakia  here.  4.  Rus¬ 
sia  still  a  member  of  Preparatory  Commission  may  attend  spring 
meeting  devoted  predominantly  tariff  negotiations.  5.  Cannot  see  that 
embarrassment  retaining  Russia  on  list  would  be  serious.  Delegation 
judgment  concurred  in  by  Hawkins  and  Winant.” 

Ac  1 1  LS< » N 


06O.AL/II— 2346  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  (Smith)  to  the  Secret anj  of 

State 

secret  Moscow,  November  23,  1940—  noon. 

I  Received  7  :30  p,  m. ) 

4211.  We  have  noted  with  interest  several  recent  reports  from  Lon 
don  of  conversations  with  Soviet  officials  giv  ing  various  explanat ions 
why  Soviet  Government  does  not  participate  in  many  international 
meetings,  particularly  ITO.  Reasons  given  for  nonparticipation  range, 
from  lack  of  personnel  to  Soviet  preoccupation  with  question:-:  of 
security. 

While  there  may  be  some  modicum  of  truth  in  these  arguments,  we 
believe  that  in  regard  to  such  institutions  as  the  International  Bank, 
ITO  and  PICAO,  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  reason  the  Russians 
do  not  join  is  that  they  do  not  wish  to.  Kremlin  insistence  on  keeping 
its  independence  of  action  in  world  affairs  has  even  on  occasion  been 
frankly  expressed  by  certain  responsible  Soviet  officials,  and,  in  any 
event,  is  self-evident  in  every  aspect  of  Soviet  policy  in  action.  Ru 
sians  want  to  be  able  to  act  unilaterally  as  they  have  done  in  Balkans, 
and  will  try  to  do  in  all  areas  where  it  is  at  all  possible.  Their  attempts 
at  exclusive  aviation  agreements  is  but  one  of  many  concrete  example- 


%  Not  printed. 
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of  this  phenomenon.  Another  factor  is  that  to  join  any  organization 
which  would  require  them  to  give  statistics  on  national  income,  inter¬ 
national  trade,  balance  of  payments  and  gold  production,  would  imply 
a  complete  reversal  of  a  basic  and  scrupulously  maintained  Soviet 
policy  of  state  secrecy  in  such  matters. 

On  the  other  hand,  whenever  they  stand  to  gain  something  concrete 
by  participation  in  an  international  organ  or  run  the  risk  of  losing 
something  important  by  failure  so  to  do,  they  appear  to  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  effecting  such  participation  (UNRRA,  telecommunications, 
whaling). 

It  would  appear  unreal,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary,  to  base  any  policy  on  the  belief  that  Russians 
actually  desire  to  join  such  organs  as  ITO  but  are  precluded  because 
of  personnel  or  other  administrative  considerations.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  a  nation  of  some  180,000,000  inhabitants  and  preten¬ 
tions  to  world  leadership  cannot  achieve  the  same  degree  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  international  organs  as  a  small  country  such  as  Belgium,  with 
its  population  of  8,000,000.  When  one  considers  the  magnitude  of 
many  Soviet  diplomatic  and  consular  missions  and  the  personnel  it 
employs  in  other  open  and  undercover  international  operations,  it 
would  appear  that  the  distribution  of  this  personnel  was  one  of  con¬ 
scious  administrative  decision. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  by  neither  joining  nor  clearly 
refusing  to  join  an  organ,  and  by  holding  out  hope  that  if  certain 
changes  are  made,  they  might  join,  the  Russians  achieve  a  bargaining 
position  which  they  often  use  to  undermine  and  emasculate  the  organ, 
irrespective  of  whether  they  eventually  do  or  do  not  join  it  (Bretton 
Woods  and  ECITO). 

Repeated  London  418  ;  Paris  431 ;  Berlin  264. 

Smith 


560. AL/ 11-2746  :  Circular  telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Officers 1 

confidential  Washington.  November  27,  1946 — 9  a.  m. 

Multilateral  tariff  negotiations,  scheduled  open  Geneva  April  8,  will 
be  greatly  facilitated  by  bilateral  exchange,  earliest  possible  date, 
lists  tariff  concessions  to  be  requested  by  each  participating  Govt. 
Trade- agreements  organization  now  expects  have  US  tentative  rate 


1  Sent  to  London,  Canberra,  New  Delhi,  Pretoria,  Ottawa,  and  Wellington. 
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request  lists  ready  transmittal  British  countries  not  later  Dec.  20. 
These  requests  will  of  course  be  subject  modification  in  light  views 
submitted  by  interested  persons  pursuant  US  public  notice  issued 
Nov  10  (Depcirtel  Nov  72).  Conversely,  we  would  like  have  rate 
requests  lists  from  these  countries  soonest  and  in  no  event  later  Jan  13 
opening  date  US  public  hearings. 

Communicate  foregoing  FonOff  emphasizing  importance  keeping 
these  preliminary  exchanges  strictly  confidential  even  though  tenta¬ 
tive  and  subject  later  modification.  You  may  also  state  we  are  giving 
priority  to  lists  for  British  countries  because  their  previously  ex¬ 
pressed  desire  consultation  among  themselves  prior  spring  meeting. 

Acheson 


560.AL/12-546 

Memorandum  ~by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  International 

Trade  Policy  ( Nitze )  to  the  TJnder  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 

A  ffairs  ( Clayton ) 

[Washington,]  December  5,  1946. 

I  attach  two  short  memoranda  in  response  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  which  you  asked : 

1.  What  does  Charter  of  International  Trade  Organization  cover? 

2.  Give  short,  statement  on  results  of  London  ITO  Conference,  in¬ 
dicating  what,  points  were  not  fully  settled. 

[Annex  1] 

The  ITO  Charter 

The  draft  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization  calls 
for  the  creation  of  an  international  agency,  concerned  with  trade, 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Charter  also  em¬ 
bodies  a  code  of  rules  governing  the  principal  aspects  of  trade  policy. 
The  maintenance  of  employment  and  a  high  level  of  effective  demand 
by  all  countries  is  recognized  as  a  condition  for  the  fullest  promotion 
of  trade.  Equal  treatment  of  the  trade  of  all  countries  belonging  to 
the  ITO  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  code.  Quotas,  exchange  con¬ 
trols,  and  export  subsidies  are  to  be  used  only  in  specified  exceptional 
circumstances.  Countries  engaged  in  state  trading  are  to  adhere  to 


Not  printed,  but  see  footnote  97,  p.  1354. 
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commercial  principles  and  treat  the  trade  of  all  countries  equally. 
Restrictive  practices  in  international  trade  by  private  business  are 
to  be  curbed  by  international  action.  Intergovernmental  commodity 
agreements  that  regulate  prices,  production  or  trade  are  to  be  entered 
into  only  when  a  burdensome  surplus  or  widespread  unemployment 
have  developed  or  are  expected  to  develop  in  the  commodity  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Such  agreements  should  be  governed  by  a  set  of  rules  including 
the  equal  representation  of  consuming  and  producing  countries..  In 
a  chapter  added  at  London,  the  economic  development  of  all  countries 
is  recognized  as  of  major  importance  to  world  trade  and  procedures 
are  established  whereby  the  ITO  may  grant  a  limited  release  from 
Charter  obligations  to  countries  wishing  to  take  measures  to  protect 
infant  industries. 

The  United  States  would  give  up  no  sovereignty  in  joining  the  ITO. 
Our  status  under  the  Charter  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  it  under 
any  other  international  agreement. 

Under  the  proposed  ITO  Charter,  the  United  States,  along  with 
other  members  of  the  ITO,  would  assume  certain  definite  obligations 
specified  in  the  Charter.  The  Charter  does,  however,  contemplate  sit¬ 
uations  arising  under  which  members  would  be  justified  in  taking 
action  contrary  to  those  obligations,  and  provision  is  made  for  release 
from  these  obligations  if  the  contemplated  circumstances  arise.  In  the 
event,  however,  that  the  United  States  should  at  any  time  decide  to 
take  action  contrary  to  the  obligations  which  it  has  assumed  under 
the  Charter  and  not  provided  for  by  the  escape  clauses,  the  only  sanc¬ 
tion  which  would  apply  would  be  a  release  of  other  members  from 
certain  of  their  obligations  to  us  under  the  Charter. 


[Annex  2] 

Results  of  the  London  Conference 

In  six  weeks  of  work,  representatives  of  18  countries  meeting  in  Lon¬ 
don  as  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  an  International  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Employment,  reached  agreement  on  the  greater  part  of  a 
draft  charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization.  This  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  delegations  is  not  finally  binding  on  their  govern¬ 
ments.  A  drafting  committee  will  meet  in  New  York  in  January  to 
smooth  out  the  document  prepared  in  London  and  to  prepare  alter¬ 
native  drafts  for  some  of  the  articles  left  unsettled  at  London.  Next 
April  the  Preparatory  Committee  will  hold  its  second  meeting  in 
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■Geneva.  At  the  same  time,  the  countries  represented  on  it  will  negotiate 
an  agreement  reducing  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  and  moving 
toward  the  elimination  of  preferences,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter. 
The  group  in  London  agreed  on  procedures  covering  these  negotiations. 

The  agreement  reached  at  London  covered  the  following  points  : 

A  chapter  on  the  need  for  each  country  to  take  domestic  action  ap¬ 
propriate  to  its  own  system  to  maintain  high  levels  of  employment  and 
effective  demand  as  essentia]  to  the  maintenance  of  a  lai'ge  volume  of 
international  trade ; 

A  chapter  on  commercial  policy  limiting  the  use  of  quantitative  re¬ 
strictions,  exchange  controls  and  export  subsidies,  except  in  specified 
circumstances,  and  prescribing  rules  for  the  conduct  of  state  trading, 
and  the  principles  according  to  which  tariff  reductions  are  to  be  nego¬ 
tiated  by  member  countries ; 

A  chapter  recognizing  the  importance  of  fostering  economic  develop¬ 
ment  throughout  the  world  and  providing  means  by  which  countries 
desiring  to  use  protective  measures  to  encourage  the  development  of 
industries  may  secure  from  the  ITO  a  limited  release  from  their  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  Charter  for  that  purpose ; 

A  chapter  providing  means  by  which  international  action  can  be 
taken  to  curb  restrictive  trade  practices  of  private  business  harmful 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Charter ; 

A  chapter  prescribing  rules  to  govern  all  intergovernmental  com¬ 
modity  agreements  undertaken  to  overcome  difficulties  of  production 
and  trade  in  primary  products ; 

A  chapter  dealing  with  the  structure  of  the  organization  of  the 

ITO. 

The  following  questions  were  left  unsettled  at  London : 

The  relation  between  member  and  non-member  countries; 

Rules  governing  the  conduct  of  complete  state  monopolies  of  foreign 
trade ; 

Articles  dealing  with  certain  technical  trade  matters,  for  instance 
tariff  valuation,  freedom  of  transit,  etc. 

The  drafting  committee  will  prepare  alternative  drafts  embodying 
minority  viewpoints  for  some  matters,  such  as  weighted  voting  and 
permanent  seats  on  the  Executive  Board. 

The  Suggested  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization 
prepared  by  experts  in  the  United  States  Government  was  a  basic 
working  document  of  the  Conference.  The  new  draft  charter  that  has 
emerged  is  a  truly  international  document  to  which  all  delegates  at 
the  conference  have  contributed.  It  embodies  the  essential  principles  of 
the  American  position  as  well  as  the  contributions  of  other  countries 
and  is  a  better  balanced  and  more  complete  document  than  the  original 
American  draft. 
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5  60.  AL/ 12-3046 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy  ( Wilcox )  to 

the  Secretary  of  State  3 

[Washington,]  December  27,  1946. 

Confidential  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  From  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  First  Meeting  of 

the  Preparatory  Committee  for  an  International  Conference 

on  Trade  and  Employment 

London,  England,  October  15-Xovember  26, 1946 

This  Confidential  Report  is  supplementary  to  the  formal  Report 4 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Committee  for  an  International  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Employment.  It  sets  forth  (1)  the  principal  issues  considered  at 
the  meeting,  (2)  the  attitudes  of  other  countries  toward  the  American 
proposals,  (3)  the  strategy  adopted  by  the  United  States  delegation, 
(4)  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations,  and  (5)  the  prospects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  international  trade. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  work  of  the  meeting  was  carried 
on  at  the  expert  level,  that  the  negotiations  were  preparatory  rather 
than  conclusive,  and  that  the  positions  taken  involve  no  final  commit¬ 
ments.  It  is  nonetheless  true  that  the  Committee  has  carried  the  work 
of  drafting  a  world  trade  charter  to  a  stage  that  should  make  pos¬ 
sible  its  approval  without  major  changes  in  form  or  substance. 

(1)  The  Principal  Issues 

The  major  objective  of  the  United  States  was  the  adoption  of  a 
rule  that  would  outlaw  the  use  of  import  quotas  and  other  quantita¬ 
tive  restrictions  as  a  matter  of  principle,  permitting  them  only  with 
international  approval  in  exceptional  cases  and  requiring  that  they 
be  administered,  in  such  cases,  without  discrimination.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  rule,  it  is  virtually  certain  that  all  other  nations  will  impose 
quotas  on  imports  and  that  many  nations  will  so  administer  these 
quotas  as  to  discriminate  against  American  goods. 

A  second  objective  was  an  agreement  to  reduce  tariffs  and  a  rule 
that  such  reductions  would  operate  automatically  to  reduce  or  elimi¬ 
nate  margins  of  preference. 

Other  nations  would  like  to  require  us  to  purchase  larger  import 
quotas  and  narrower  margins  of  preference  by  reducing  our  tarifi's. 
We  insisted  that  import  quotas  be  outlawed  by  rule  and  preferences 

3  Transmitted  to  the  Secretary  under  a  covering  memorandum  dated 
December  30. 

4  Not  printed. 
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be  cut  automatically  so  that  we  could  use  our  tariff  concessions  to  pur¬ 
chase  equivalent  tariff  concessions  abroad.  On  both  of  these  points, 
we  were  successful. 

The  Australians  argued  that  our  Proposals  were  negative  rather 
than  affirmative,  consisting  of  prohibitions  rather  than  positive  meas¬ 
ures  to  expand  trade.  They  and  the  British  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  employment  policy.  Superficially  this  appeared  to  be  a  major 
issue.  Actually  no  delegation  proposed  any  positive  international 
measures  to  expand  or  maintain  employment.  The  opposition  on  this 
point  was  satisfied  with  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  persistent  export 
surplus  in  the  United  States  or  a  sudden,  sharp  decline  in  our  demand 
for  their  foods  would  put  them  in  balance- of -payment  difficulties  and 
with  a  provision  permitting  countries  in  such  difficulties  to  use  quanti¬ 
tative  restrictions  to  protect  their  monetary  reserves.  Such  a  provision 
had  been  included  in  our  original  proposals.  On  this  point,  we  made 
no  concession  of  substance. 

The  Australians,  with  the  support  of  the  Indians,  Chinese,  Leba¬ 
nese,  Brazilians,  and  Chileans,  urged  that  affirmative  provision  be 
made  for  the  industrialization  of  undeveloped  areas.  It  was  the  real 
purpose  of  tins  drive  to  obtain  freedom  to  promote  industrialization 
by  using  import  quotas.  Initially  this  appeared  to  be  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  before  the  Committee.  It  was  resolved,  however,  when 
the  United  States  delegation  drafted  and  introduced  a  new  chapter 
on  economic  development.  In  the  course  of  this  chapter  a  procedure  is 
provided  whereby  the  International  Trade  Organization  can  grant 
an  undeveloped  country,  in  a  particular  case,  permission  to  make  a 
limited  use  of  import  quotas.  This  was  the  only  important  concession 
made  by  the  United  States  during  the  meeting  and  it  was  this  that 
brought  about  the  virtually  unanimous  acceptance  of  the  charter  as 
a  whole. 

On  cartel  policy ,  our  whole  position  was  opposed  by  the  Belgians 
and  the  Dutch  and  the  formulation  set  forth  in  our  Suggested  Charter 
was  opposed  by  the  British.  Our  only  real  support  came  from  the 
Canadians.  Wtih  their  help,  however,  we  obtained  a  revised  chapter 
that  is  stronger  than  our  original  proposals  and  far  stronger  than 
we  had  thought  was  possible. 

On  commodity  policy  the  Committee  was  confronted  with  the  effort 
of  the  FAO  to  separate  agricultural  commodities  from  other  com¬ 
modities  and  to  separate  agricultural  commodity  policy  from  trade 
policy  by  setting  up  a  comprehensive  buffer-stock,  surplus-disposal, 
and  relief  operation  under  a  World  Food  Board.  The  U.S.  delegation 
insisted  that  a  common  policy  apply  to  agricultural  and  noil-agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  that  commodity  policy  be  kept  in  relation 
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with  commercial  policy  under  the  International  Trade  Organization. 
We  succeeded  in  obtaining  general  support  for  this  position.  We 
defeated  a  British  drive  to  obtain  specific  endorsement  for  buffer 
stocks  as  a  preferred  device.  And  we  came  out  with  a  revised  chapter 
that  retains  all  of  the  safeguards  contained  in  our  original  proposals. 

With  respect  to  organization ,  the  only  important  issues  relating  to 
weighted  voting  and  to  the  membership  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  ITO.  These  issues  were  not  resolved. 

(2)  Attitudes  of  Other  Countries 

The  Russians  did  not  attend.  They  consistently  attributed  their 
absence  to  a  shortage  of  trained  personnel.  This  would  indicate,  at 
least,  that  they  are  not  ready  to  oppose  the  program.  Their  absence 
was  fortunate,  since  it  made  it  possible  for  us  to  organize  the  meeting 
promptly  and  to  devote  our  attention  almost  exclusively  to  issues 
with  which  they  would  have  had  little  concern.  Klentzov,  head  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  trade  mission  in  London,  had  Ivunoci,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Czech  delegation,  invite  me  to  lunch  and  then  suggested  a  subsequent 
lunch  where  I  outlined  the  American  program  and  the  progress  of  the 
London  meeting.  He  said  that  the  U.S.S.B.  would  have  to  study  the 
program  carefully  and  determine  whether  it  was  in  their  interest  to 
participate. 

The  Czechs  were  the  only  eastern  Europeans  at  the  meeting.  They 
were  well  represented,  entirely  cooperative,  and  gave  every  evidence 
of  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  American  program  and  a  desire  to 
see  the  negotiations  succeed.  We  avoided  embarrassment  for  them  and 
others,  in  their  relations  with  Russia,  by  postponing  consideration  of 
the  articles  of  the  Charter  dealing  with  complete  state  monopoly  of 
foreign  trade  and  with  relations  with  non-members.  They  were  plainly 
grateful. 

The  most  striking  development  at  the  meeting  was  the  unexpected 
vigor  of  the  support  given  us  by  the  countries  of  western  Europe : 
Norway.  The  Netherlands ,  Belgium ,  and  France.  They  appear  to  be 
motivated  by  a  strong  desire  to  follow  the  U.  S.  line  on  trade  policy. 
Aside  from  these  countries,  our  most  helpful  support  came  from 
Canada  and  Cuba. 

Our  strongest  opposition  came  from  India  and  Australia.  These 
countries  had  two  of  the  most  effective  delegations  at  the  meeting. 
The  / nclians  came  with  a  chip  on  their  shoulder.  They  regarded  the 
Proposals  as  a  document  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  and  the  U.  K.  to  serve 
the  interest  of  the  highly  industrialized  countries  by  keeping  the 
backward  countries  in  a  position  of  economic  dependence.  They  left 
the  meeting  in  a  much  better  frame  of  mind.  But  it  is  clear  that  they 
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feel  themselves  under  pressure  to  push  their  industralization  by  all 
possible  means  and  with  the  utmost  possible  speed. 

The  Australians  were  able,  intelligent,  and  reasonable.  The  head 
of  their  delegation,  Dr.  Coombs,  displayed  a  real  capacity  for  eco¬ 
nomic  statesmanship.  The  differences  between  us  were  more  a  matter 
of  emphasis  than  of  substance  and  we  succeeded  in  meeting  their 
political  necessities  without  surrendering  anything  that  we  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  fundamental  principle.  We  were  fortunate  that  the 
nominal  leadership  of  the  opposition  was  in  such  good  hands. 


The  United  Kingdom  lived  up  to  the  letter  of  its  commitments  to 
us  and  was  scrupulously  correct  in  its  public  statements  of  formal 
support.  In  the  closed  negotiations,  however,  it  did  not  assume  a  role 
of  leadership  in  support  of  our  program,  but  took  a  fairly  independ¬ 
ent  line,  supporting  us  on  some  issues,  opposing  us  on  others,  and 
acting  as  a  mediator  between  us  and  our  opponents  on  still  others.  It 
had  an  able  delegation  and  made  a  major  contribution  to  the  outcome 
of  the  meeting.  One  gets  the  impression  that  the  commitments  which 
the  United  Kingdom  has  made  to  us  are  highly  unpalatable  to  im¬ 
portant  segments  of  British  opinion  and  that  the  Government,  in 
living  up  to  these  commitments,  is  having  to  swim  against  a  strong 
current  of  public  sentiment. 

(3)  Delegation  Strategy 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  advance  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  project  of  drafting  a  charter  for  an  international  trade  or¬ 
ganization  and  promoting  definitive  negotiations  for  the  reduction 
of  barriers  to  trade.  To  this  end  we  had  prepared  a  Suggested  Charter 
elaborating  our  original  Proposals ,  circulated  it  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee,  discussed  it  with  all  of  them  (except  the  Russians), 
and  published  it  on  September  20,  1946.  In  the  meeting  our  pro¬ 
cedural  objectives  were:  (1)  acceptance  of  the  American  draft  as 
the  basis  of  the  Committee’s  deliberations,  (2)  completion  and  publi¬ 
cation  of  as  large  a  part  as  possible  of  a  revised  draft,  (3)  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  interim  drafting  committee  to  carry  the  drafting  work 
forward  between  the  first  and  second  meetings  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee,  and  (4)  sponsorship  by  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  negotiations  projected  in  December  1945 
by  the  United  States. 

The  British  and  French  had  strongly  opposed  the  publication  of 
our  Charter.  The  Australians  took  the  position  that  it  was  too  early 
to  draft  detailed  provisions  for  a  charter ;  that  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Committee  should  produce  a  more  tentative  document,  similar  in  char- 
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acter  to  our  original  Proposals.  We  made  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  we 
would  not  insist  upon  our  particular  formulation  of  the  articles  in  the 
Charter  and  that  we  were  prepared  sympathetically  to  consider  the 
proposals  made  by  other  countries.  The  Norwegians  and  the  Dutch 
then  urged  the  adoption  of  our  Charter  as  the  basis  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  work  and  the  Committee  accepted  their  proposal,  set  up  a 
series  of  subcommittees,  one  to  deal  with  each  of  our  chapters,  and 
took  the  articles  of  the  relevant  chapter  as  the  agenda  of  each 
subcommittee. 

From  then  on  all  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  was  directed  toward 
our  document.  This  gave  us  a  great  advantage  in  the  negotiations.  We 
had  stated  the  problems,  suggested  the  solutions,  established  the  gen¬ 
eral  pattern  of  the  charter,  and  provided  large  sections  of  text  that 
have  not  been  and  will  not  be  altered  in  any  way.  Our  careful  prepa¬ 
ration  had  built  up  a  momentum  that  carried  through  the  meeting. 
Our  open-minded  attitude  in  the  opening  sessions  allayed  the  fears 
of  our  opponents.  The  willingness  of  sixteen  other  nations  to  accept 
a  purely  American  draft  as  the  basis  of  their  work  indicates  their 
confidence  in  our  fairness  and  objectivity  and  is  a  tribute  that  could 
scarcely  have  been  paid  to  any  other  power. 

There  was.  considerable  reluctance  among  other  delegations  con¬ 
cerning  the  publication  of  revised  texts,  the  appointment  of  an  interim 
drafting  group,  and  Committee  sponsorship  of  the  tariff  negotiations. 
In  each  of  these  cases  we  waited  until  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
had  reached  a  point  sufficiently  encouraging  to  indicate  a  favorable 
outcome  and  then  proposed  the  procedure  we  desired.  In  each  case 
we  obtained  unanimous  support. 

The  key  to  general  agreement  on  substance  was  an  understanding 
between  the  heads  of  the  U.  S.  delegation  and  the  Australian  delega¬ 
tion.  It  became  clear  that  some  expansion  of  the  Employment  Chapter 
and  the  insertion  of  an  Economic  Development  Chapter  would  suffice 
to  satisfy  Dr.  Coombs  and  that  the  other  members  of  the  undeveloped- 
nations  bloc,  with  the  possible  exception  of  India,  would  follow  his 
leadership.  Coombs  finally  accepted  a  radically  modified  version  of 
his  proposals  on  employment  and  industrialization  and,  in  return, 
acquiesced  to  our  insistence  on  the  general  rule  against  import  quotas 
and  the  automatic  reduction  of  margins  of  preference.  This  was  the 
basic  bargain  in  the  meeting.  The  other  agreements  were  collateral. 

(4)  The  Outcome  of  the  Negotiations 

Among  the  89  articles  for  the  trade  charter  proposed  and  discussed, 
the  Committee  reached  general  agreement  on  74.  These  included  all 
substantive  issues  of  major  importance.  Reservations  as  to  eleven  of 
these  articles  were  recorded  by  one,  two,  or  three  delegations.  Each 
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of  the  present  articles  thus  has  the  approval,  at  the  expert  level,  of 
14,  15,  16,  or  17  countries.  The  Committee  divided  on  only  two 
articles — those  relating  to  voting  and  to  membership  on  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  of  the  ITO.  It  failed  to  complete  its  work  on  11  articles, 
dealing  mainly  with  customs  administration  and  formal  matters,  and 
referred  them  to  the  Interim  Drafting  Committee.  It  took  no  action 
on  two  articles — state  monopoly  of  foreign  trade  and  relations  with 
non-members — postponing  consideration  of  these  issues  until  its 
second  meeting. 

The  Committee  approved  some  200  pages  of  subcommittee  reports 
reviewing  the  questions  discussed,  outlining  the  positions  taken,  and 
explaining  the  agreements  reached.  It  also  approved  a  memprandum 
setting  forth  in  elaborate  detail  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the 
forthcoming  reciprocal  trade  agreement  negotiations.  And  it  adopted 
a  series  of  resolutions  relating  to  the  future  phases  of  its  work. 

It  should  be  recorded  that  the  Committee  carried  the  project  of 
writing  a  world  trade  charter  much  farther  than  any  of  its  members 
had  believed  possible  when  it  met.  It  completed  its  work  within  the 
six  weeks  originally  assigned  to  it.  And  it  carried  on  its  deliberations 
throughout  in  an  atmosphere  of  cordial  cooperation  without  a  bitter 
exchange  or  a  major  division  on  any  matter  of  substance. 

The  resulting  draft  is,  in  many  respects,  an  improvement  on  the 
Charter  suggested  by  the  United  States.  But  it  closely  follows  the 
pattern  of  that  document,  making  no  important  concessions  on  any 
matter  of  fundamental  principle, 

(5)  The  Prospects  of  the  Program 

The  success  of  this  project  will  depend  (1)  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  (2)  upon  the  future  attitude  of  the  other  countries 
on  the  Preparatory  Committee,  but,  most  importantly,  (3)  upon  the 
support  that  it  receives  within  the  United  States. 

If  the  Russians  stay  away  from  the  second  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  or  if  they  attend  the  meeting  and  fight  the  program,  it  will  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  persuade  many  neighboring  states  both 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia  to  go  along  with  plans  establishing  an  effective 
ITO.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  they  be  persuaded  to  attend  the 
next  meeting  and  that  the  substantive  matters  covered  in  the  first 
meeting  be  explained  to  them  in  detail.  The  ITO  could  function  effec¬ 
tively  without  Russian  participation.  But  an  ITO  opposed  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  might  draw  an  economic  line  farther  to  the  west  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary. 

The  other  nations  on  the  Committee  have  their  fingers  crossed.  They 
will  go  along  with  our  program  if  we  give  evidence  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  practice,  what  we  preach.  They  will  abandon  it  if  we  don’t. 
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Tlie  outcome  of  the  whole  enterprise  will  depend  upon  the  sort  of  offers 
that  we  make  at  the  trade  agreement  negotiations  beginning  in  Geneva 
in  April  1947.  If  they  are  adequate,  the  rest  of  the  world  will  follow 
our  leadership.  If  they  are  not,  our  program  will  be  lost. 

The  success  or  failure  of  our  international  trade  policy  thus  depends 
less  upon  the  attitude  of  other  countries  than  it  does  upon  the  sort  of 
support  that  is  forthcoming  within  the  United  States.  If  that  support 
is  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  vigorous,  widespread,  and  bipartisan.’  To 
this  end,  the  Department  must  be  prepared,  during  the  coining  months, 
to  devote  a  considerable  part  of  its  time  and  energy  to  a  program  of 
public  information  and  Congressional  relations. 

The  program  to  which  sixteen  other  nations  have  now  tentatively 
agreed  is  an  American  program.  It  was  at  our  insistence  that  a  com¬ 
mitment  with  respect  to  trade  policy  was  written  into  the  Atlantic 
Charter  in  1941  and  that  Article  VII  was  written  into  the  lend-lease 
agreements  in  1942.  It  was  the  United  States  that  published  the  Pro¬ 
posals  for  Expansion  of  World  Trade  and  Employment  in  December 
1945  and  persuaded  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  to  go  on  record  in  support  of  these  Proposals.  It  was  the 
United  States  that  invited  seventeen  [75]  other  nations,  in  December 
1945,  to  enter  into  definitive  negotiations  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs 
and  other  barriers  to  trade.  It  was  at  our  initiative  that  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  set  up  the  Preparatory 
Committee  and  agreed  to  call  an  International  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Employment.  It  was  our  Government  that  published  and  circu¬ 
lated  The  Suggested  Charter ,  sent  its  representatives  to  sell  the  Char¬ 
ter  to  fifteen  other  nations  in  the  summer  of  1946,  and  urged  the 
adoption  of  its  provisions  upon  the  Preparatory  Committee  in  the  fall 
of  that  year.  If  we  do  not  now  go  through  with  the  program  that  we 
have  proposed,  we  cannot  again,  in  this  generation,  expect  any  other 
proposal  that  we  may  make  to  be  considered  seriously  by  the  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Clair  Wilcox 


UNITED  STATES  POLICY  TO  MODERNIZE  AND  EXTEND 
THE  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  BY  THE  NEGOTIATION  OF  NEW  TREA¬ 
TIES  OF  FRIENDSHIP,  COMMERCE,  AND  NAVIGATION 

711.002/11-546 

Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  Commercial  Policy  1 
confidential  [Washington,]  November  5,  1946. 

Status  of  Commercial  Treaty  Program 

CP  has  well  under  way  a  major  program  for  the  negotiation  of 
treaties  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation.  The  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  modernize  and  extend  the  coverage  of  existing  treaties,  some 
of  which  are  more  than  a  century  old.2  These  instruments  determine 
the  basic  treaty  rights  of  American  nationals,  corporations,  goods  and 
vessels  in  foreign  countries.  In  most  respects  they  are  completely  mu¬ 
tual,  assuring  the  other  country  the  same  rights  as  are  obtained  by 
the  United  States.  They  complement  the  provisions  of  the  draft  ITO 
Charter  with  respect  to  trade  barriers.3 

Treaties  with  more  than  twenty  countries,  including  some  of  the 
most  important  trading  nations,  are  under  consideration.4  Negotiations 


1  Forwarded  on  November  5  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Commercial  Policy 
(Brown)  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  < Clayton). 

2  The  planning  for  the  modernization  and  extension  of  the  commercial  treaty 
structure  of  the  United  States  began  in  the  Department  of  State  in  1944.  The 
impetus  for  the  program  lay  in  the  fact  that  as  of  the  1940’s  there  were  in  force 
fewer  than  30  “reasonably  comprehensive”  commercial  treaties,  more  than  half 
concluded  in  the  19th  century,  and  of  these  “a  considerable  number”  in  the  period 
1800-1850.  Additionally,  there  were  in  effect  some  40  treaties  and  executive 
agreements,  exclusive  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  under  the  Act  of  1934, 
which  dealt  in  some  measure  with  subjects  “appropriate  for  inclusion  in  such 
general  treaties”.  (Department  of  State  Classified  Weekly  Report,  Current  Eco¬ 
nomic  Developments,  Issue  No.  31,  January  21,  1946,  p.  9) 

2  For  documentation  on  this  matter  see  ante,  pp.  1263  ff. 

4  In  December  1944  the  top-echelon  interdepartmental  Executive  Committee  for 
Economic  Foreign  Policy  (regarding  this  committee,  see  footnote  36,  p.  1283) 
recommended  that  the  Department  of  State  should  “press  forward”  with  the 
negotiation  of  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation  (FCN  treaties) 
with  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  A  similar  recommendation  was  made  by 
the  committee  in  April  1945  in  respect  of  the  countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle 
East.  (Ibid.,  p.  9)  General  draft  articles  were  of  course  modified  and  adapted 
to  the  institutions  and  practices  of  individual  countries. 
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with  China  were  concluded  and  a  treaty  signed  November  4.5  We  are 
actively  negotiating  with  the  Lebanon  and  hope  to  reach  agreement 
soon.  Drafts  have  been  presented  to  the  Governments  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  Brazil,  Egypt  and  Chile  and  will 
be  presented  to  the  Governments  of  Australia  and  Cuba  in  the  near 
future.  France  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  nego¬ 
tiate.  Work  is  well  advanced  on  draft  treaties  for  Afghanistan,  Iran 
and  Portugal.  An  interim  agreement  with  the  Yemen,  containing  es¬ 
tablishment,  consular  and  commercial  provisions  was  signed  May  4, 
1946.® 


FW  711.002/11-546 

Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  Commercial  Policy 6  7 

[Washington,]  November  5,  1946. 

The  modern  commercial  treaty  is  designed  to  provide  a  legal  frame¬ 
work,  based  upon  liberal  principles  and  adapted  to  modern  conditions 
affecting  international  intercourse,  for  mutually  advantageous  rela¬ 
tions  between  two  countries  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  trade- 
agreements  program  and  the  program  directed  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  multilateral  agreement  for  the  elimination  of  trade  barriers  and 
the  establishment  of  an  international  trade  organization  are  intended 
primarily  to  expedite  the  flow  of  goods  between  nations.8  The  com¬ 
mercial  treaty,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  largely  with  the  rights  of 
persons  and  corporations  and  with  instrumentalities  by  means  of 
which  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  is  carried  on.  Its  usefulness  is 
not  limited  to  economic  enterprise  in  the  narrow  sense,  but  extends 
to  the  encouragement  of  cultural  interchange  by  establishing  stand- 


6  This,  the  first  FCN  treaty  negotiated  under  the  new  program,  had  a  special 
background.  The  treaty  of  January  11, 1943  between  the  United  States  and  China 
provided  for  the  initiation  of  discussions  for  an  FCN  treaty  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  ending  of  the  war.  Actually  a  draft  was  presented  to  the 
Chinese  Government  on  April  2,  1945  for  use  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  See  vol.  x, 
bracketed  note,  p.  1227. 

8  Documentation  regarding  these  bilateral  discussions  may  be  found  in  the 
appropriate  regional  volumes.  In  the  Department’s  office  lot  files  there  are  two 
collections  dealing  with  the  United  States  effort  to  modernize  the  commercial 
treaty  system.  The  papers  are  arranged  on  a  country  basis  dealing  with  the 
United  States  effort  to  modernize  the  commercial  treaty  system,  Lot  58-DS14, 
“Chronological  Files  of  the  Commercial  Treaties  Branch  [of  the  Division  of 
Commercial  Policy]”  (1  box),  and  Lot  59-D669,  “Negotiating  Texts  Used  in 
Postwar  FCN  Treaty  Program”  (2  boxes). 

7  Forwarded  on  November  5  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Commercial  Policy 
(Brown)  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

8  This  refers  to  the  commercial  policy  encompassed  generally  in  the  United 
States  draft  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  an  International  Trade  Orga¬ 
nization  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations ;  see  pp.  1263  ff. 
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ards  for  cooperation  in  education,  the  exchange  of  professional  and 
technical  skills,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  information. 

The  articles  of  a  general  commercial  treaty  may  be  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  subject  matter  into  those  relating  to  (1)  establishment,  (2)  com¬ 
merce,  (3)  navigation,  (4)  general  and  miscellaneous  provisions. 

Establishment  provisions  include  rules  as  to  entry,  travel,  residence, 
and  the  carrying  on  of  specified  activities  by  individuals;  the  status, 
organization,  and  activities  of  corporations;  freedom  of  worship; 
acquisition,  disposition  and  protection  of  property ;  access  to  courts ; 
freedom  from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures;  and  freedom  from 
compulsory  military  service. 

Commercial  provisions  in  treaties  of  this  type  relate  to  the  general 
principles  that  should  govern  the  application  of  import  and  export 
duties,  internal  taxation  of  imported  articles,  the  making  of  import 
and  export  quota  allocations,  the  regulation  of  foreign  exchange,  and 
the  operation  of  monopolies  and  the  granting  of  public  contracts  and 
concessions  as  they  affect  trade.  In  this  field,  the  commercial  treaty 
makes  effective  for  a  relatively  long  period  the  general  rules  relating 
to  trade  that  have  been  worked  out  in  twelve  years  of  experience  in 
the  making  and  administration  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

Navigation  provisions  deal  with  such  matters  as  the  right  of  entry 
of  vessels  into  ports,  freedom  from  discriminatory  port  charges, 
assistance  to  vessels  in  case  of  distress,  and  general  non-discrimina- 
tory  treatment  of  shipping  in  all  respects. 

A  general  exceptions  article  is  so  phrased  as  to  allow  necessary 
freedom  of  action  in  national  emergencies  and  to  keep  the  treaty  in 
harmony  with  the  programs  of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations,  such  as  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Additional  pro¬ 
visions  deal  with  such  matters  as  commercial  arbitration,  freedom 
of  information,  and  the  settlement  by  pacific  means  of  disputes  aris¬ 
ing  under  the  treaty,  including  ultimate  appeal  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

The  standard  of  treatment  specified  with  respect  to  the  various 
subjects  dealt  with  in  a  commercial  treaty  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  case.  In  some  instances  international  law  is  the  standard  recorded. 
In  certain  cases,  unqualified  rights  are  specified.  In  other  cases,  the 
rule  bars,  by  means  of  a  most-favored-nation  provision,  discrimina¬ 
tion  as  between  nationals  of  different  countries;  in  still  others  the 
standard  is  established  of  giving  the  alien  the  same  treatment  accorded 
to  the  nationals  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  a  visitor. 


UNITED  STATES  POLICY  OF  SEEKING  TAX  TREATIES 
FOR  THE  AVOIDANCE  OF  DOUBLE  TAXATION  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  INCOME  TAXES  AND  ESTATE  AND  INHER¬ 
ITANCE  TAXES 

Editorial  Note 

On  January  11,  1946,  Mr.  Frederick  Livesey,  Adviser,  Office  of 
Financial  and  Development  Policy,  reported  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy  on  the  program  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment.  with  respect  to  double  taxation  treaties.  It  was  explained  that 
the  purpose  of  these  treaties  was  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  in 
income  taxes  and  the  establishment  of  rules  of  reciprocal  administra¬ 
tive  assistance  in  the  collection  of  such  taxes.  Mr.  Livesey  pointed  out 
that  as  of  that  date  the  United  States  had  four  tax  conventions  with 
three  different  countries,  concerning  income  taxes  with  Sweden, 
France,  and  Canada  and  concerning  death  taxes  with  Canada. 

During  1946  the  treaty  process  concerning  two  conventions  signed 
with  the  United  Kingdom  in  April  1945  on  income  taxes  and  death 
duties  was  completed,  and  instruments  of  ratification  were  exchanged 
in  Washington  in  July.  In  1946  also  a  convention  was  negotiated  ad 
referendum  in  Washington  with  France  in  March  and  April  and  signed 
in  Paris  in  October;  this  had  to  do  with  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  estates  of  deceased  persons  and  inherit¬ 
ances  and  the  extension  of  reciprocal  assistance  in  the  prevention  of 
fiscal  evasion  of  such  taxes  and  was  supplementary  to  a  1939  conven¬ 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  France  regarding  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  in  income  taxes.  The  French  convention  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  President  on  January  10,  1947. 

Further  in  1946  a  convention  on  income  taxes  was  signed  with  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  discussions  progressed  with  that  country 
looking  to  a  convention  covering  estate  taxes.  Draft  treaties  with  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg  were  being  reviewed  as  the 
year  ended  in  the  interested  offices  of  the  Department,  and  an  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  on  December  1  of  a  projected  negotiation  with  the 
Philippines  Republic. 

The  year  1946  saw  not  only  an  increase  in  the  number  of  countries 
with  whom  the  United  States  had  negotiated  tax  conventions  relating 
to  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  in  respect  of  income  taxes,  but  also 
an  extension  of  the  principle  of  avoidance  of  double  taxation  to  include 
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taxes  relating  to  est  ates  of  deceased  persons  and  inheritances.  Basic  to 
both  types  of  convention  was  the  provision  for  administrative  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  prevention  of  tax  evasion. 

Relevant  file  collections  in  the  Department  of  State’s  central  indexed 
files  are  found  under  the  basic  No.  811.5123  *  *  Double.  In  the  case 
of  France,  for  example  (the  country  number  for  France  being  “51”), 
papers  are  found  under  No.  811.512351  Double.  The  appropriate  office 
lot  file  for  finding  the  records  kept  by  the  State  Department  regarding 
the  activities  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  Economic  F oreign  Policy 
is  Lot  122.  Boxes  20-22  of  this  lot  contain  minutes  and  documents 
of  the  committee  for  this  period. 


GENESIS  OF  A  FOREIGN  COMMODITY  POLICY  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES;  PROPOSALS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL  SYSTEM  TO  DEAL  WITH 
COMMODITY  PROBLEMS 

Editorial  Note 

In  October  1946  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment  meeting  in  London  began 
consideration  of  a  United  States  policy  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  order  to  deal  with  world  problems  relating  to  primary 
(raw  material  and  agricultural)  commodities.  The  United  States  pro¬ 
posal  was  incorporated  into  Chapter  VI  of  the  “Suggested  Draft  of 
a  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations”  (for  documentation  regarding  United  States  interest  in  the 
development  of  international  economic  cooperation  through  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  International  Trade  Organization,  see  pages  1263  ff.). 

The  U.S.  policy  on  commodities  was  developed  between  1943  and 
1946  in  the  Executive  Committee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy,  and 
the  resulting  foreign  commodity  policy  was  closely  related  to  this 
Government’s  general  commercial  policy  for  the  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  and  expansion  of  world  trade  and  employment.  For  the 
United  States  the  point  of  departure  was  the  United  Nations  Con¬ 
ference  on  Food  and  Agriculture  that  met  at  Hot  Springs  in  1943; 
and  which  recommended  in  pertinent  part  that  international  com¬ 
modity  arrangements  should  be  designed  to  promote  the-  expansion 
of  an  orderly  world  economy,  that  a  body  of  broad  principles  be 
developed  regarding  the  formulation  and  administration  of  such  in¬ 
ternational  commodity  arrangements,  and  that  an  international  orga¬ 
nization  to  study  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  such  arrangements 
with  reference  to  individual  commodities  be  created  at  an  early  date. 
The  subject  of  postwar  international  commodity  policy  was  also  taken 
up  in  the  course  of  informal  economic  conversations  in  1943  and  1944 
between  representatives  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Canada. 
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'  In  September  1944  the  Executive  Committee  addressed  itself  di¬ 
rectly  to  this  problem,  receiving  from  its  subcommittee  on  commodity 
agreements  a  report  which  first  outlined  the  need  for  action  in  these 
terms: 

“The  case  for  a  jointly  agreed  international  commodity  policy  rests 
upon  four  sets  of  conditions,  namely,  (a)  the  effects  of  the  present 
war  in  promoting  a  lop-sided  development  of  raw  material  production, 
and  the  subsequent  likelihood  of  serious  maladjustment  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  supply  and  demand  of  a  number  of  primary  commodities 
during  the  post-war  period ;  ( b )  the  failure  of  the  price  mechanism  in 
certain  cases  to  adjust  production  readily  to  peace-time  changes  in 
the  basic  conditions  of  supply  and  demand;  (c)  the  demonstrated 
instability  of  raw  material  prices  and  incomes  in  recent  decades;  (d) 
the  need  for  reconciling  existing  unilateral  national  policies  in  support 
of  internationally-traded  commodities  with  international  policies  for 
the  promotion  of  world  trade.”  (ECEFP  document  D-55/44,  Septem¬ 
ber  19, 1944,  Lot  122,  Box  21) 

The  report  in  brief  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  inter¬ 
governmental  authority  within  the  framework  of  a  world-wide  eco¬ 
nomic  organization.  This  authority  would  address  itself  to  the  case 
of  primary  commodities  characterized  by  “burdensome  surpluses”  and 
“wide-spread  distress”  that  could  not  be  corrected  by  the  operation 
of  normal  market  forces.  Such  cases  were  to  be  handled  by  inter¬ 
governmental  commodity  agreements  under  stated  limitations. 

The  Executive  Committee  accepted  the  report,  which  became  the 
basis  for  all  subsequent  action  by  this  Government  in  the  commodity 
field.  In  1945  the  Executive  Committee,  its  commodity  subcommittee, 
or  technical  committees  of  this  subcommittee,  sharpened  and  clarified 
these  basic  propositions  (ECEFP  documents  D-98/45,  July  17; 
D-99/45,  July  18;  D-106/45,  July  24;  and  D-121/45,  September  14, 
1945).  The  results  of  these  studies  were  embodied  by  the  Executive 
Committee  in  late  1945  in  the  United  States  “Proposals  for  Expansion 
of  World  Trade  and  Emplojnnent”,  and  subsequently  in  the  “Sug¬ 
gested  Charter”  which  was  transmitted  by  this  Government  to  inter¬ 
ested  governments  in  September  1946,  after  approval  by  the  Executive 
Committee  in  ECEFP  document  D-70/46  in  July  1946.  No  definitive 
redrafting  of  the  “Suggested  Charter”  was  undertaken  by  the  London 
Committee;  see  pages  1357  ff.  for  the  general  results  of  the  London 
meeting. 
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Lot  122 :  Box  22 

Executive  Committee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy  Document 
D-70/If.G ,  Washington ,  July  25, 19JJ3 


Chapter  VI 

Intergovernmental  Commodity  Arrangements 

Article  41 

[General  statement  regarding  intergovernmental  commodity 

arrangements]  1 

The  Members  recognize  that  in  the  relationship  between  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  of  some  primary  commodities  there  may  arise 
special  difficulties  different  in  character  from  those  which  generally 
exist'  in  the  case  of  manufactured  goods  and  that  these  special  diffi¬ 
culties,  if  serious,  may  have  such  widespread  repercussions  as  to  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  effectuation  of  the  general  policy  of  economic  expansion. 

Article  42 

[Special  commodity  studies] 

1.  Members  substantially  interested  in  the  production,  consump¬ 
tion  or  trade  of  a  particular  commodity  shall  be  entitled,  if  they  con¬ 
sider  that  special  difficulties  exist  or  are  expected  to  arise  regarding 
a  commodity,  to  ask  that  a  study  of  that  commodity  be  made,  and  the 
Organization,  if  it  finds  that  these  representations  are  well-founded, 
shall  invite  the  Members  principally  interested  in  the  production,  con¬ 
sumption  or  trade  of  that  commodity,  and  may  invite  non-Members 
having  a  similar  interest,  to  appoint  representatives  to  a  Study  Group 
to  make  a  study  of  the  commodity. 

2.  The  Study  Group  shall,  in  the  light  of  an  investigation  of  the 
root  causes  of  the  problem,  promptly  report  its  findings  regarding 
the  production,  consumption  and  trade  situation  for  the  commodity. 
If  the  Study  Group  finds  that  special  difficulties  exist  or  are  expected 
to  arise,  it  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Organization  as  to  how 
best  to  deal  with  such  difficulties. 

Article  43 

[Commodity  conferences] 

If  the  Organization  concludes  that  measures  not  involving  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  production,  trade  or  prices  are  unlikely  to  operate  quickly 


1  Brackets  appear  throughout  Chapter  VI  in  the  source  text. 
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enough  in  solving  the  problem,  it  may  convene  an  intergovernmental 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  framing  an  intergovernmental  com¬ 
modity  agreement  for  the  commodity  concerned,  in  conformance  with 
the  principles  set  forth  in  Article  45. 

Article  44 

[Objectives  of  Intergovernmental  Commodity  Agreements] 

The  Members  agree  that  the  regulation  of  production,  trade  or 
prices  through  intergovernmental  commodity  agreements  is  justified 
in  the  circumstances  stated  in  Article  43  to  achieve  the  following 
objectives : 

1.  To  enable  countries  to  find  solutions  to  special  commodity  diffi¬ 
culties  without  resorting  to  unilateral  action  that  tends  to  shift  the 
burden  of  their  problems  to  other  countries. 

2.  To  prevent  or  alleviate  the  serious  economic  problems  which  may 
arise  when,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  finding  alternative  employ¬ 
ment,  production  adjustments  cannot  be  effected  by  the  free  play  of 
market  forces  as  rapidly  as  the  circumstances  require. 

3.  To  provide,  during  a  transitional  period,  a  framework  for  the 
development  and  consideration  of  measures,  which  will  have  as  their 
purpose  economic  adjustments  designed  to  promote  the  expansion  of 
consumption  or  a  shift  of  resources  and  manpower  out  of  over-ex¬ 
panded  industries  into  new  and  productive  occupations. 

Article  45 

[Principles  governing  the  institution  of  intergovernmental  commodity 

agreements] 

Members  undertake  to  adhere  to  the  following  principles  govern¬ 
ing  the  institution  of  intergovernmental  commodity  agreements  in¬ 
volving  the  regulation  of  production,  trade  or  prices : 

1.  Any  Member  having  a  substantial  interest  in  the  production, 
consumption  or  trade  of  any  commodity  for  which  an  intergovern¬ 
mental  commodity  agreement  is  proposed  shall  be  entitled  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  agreement.  The  Orga¬ 
nization  may  invite  the  participation  of  non-Member  countries  having 
a  similar  interest. 

2.  Members  agree  not  to  enter  into  intergovernmental  commodity 
agreements  involving  the  regulation  of  production,  trade  or  prices, 
except  after : 

a.  investigation  by  the  Study  Group  of  the  root  causes  of  the 
problem  which  gave  rise  to  the  proposal ; 
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b.  determination,  under  procedures  established  by  the  Organization 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  6  of  Article  55,  either : 

1)  that  a  burdensome  surplus  of  'the  product  concerned  has 
developed  or  is  developing  in  international  trade  and  such  burden¬ 
some  surplus  would,  in  the  absence  of  specific  governmental  action 
to  prevent  it,  be  accompanied  by  widespread  distress  to  small 
producers  accounting  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  total  output 
and  that  these  conditions  cannot  be  corrected  by  the  normal  play 
of  competitive  forces  because,  in  the  case  of  the  product  concerned, 
a  substantial  reduction  of  price  leads  neither  to  a  significant  in¬ 
crease  in  consumption  nor  to  a  significant  decrease  in  production ; 
or 

2)  that  widespread  unemployment,  unrelated  to  general  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  has  developed  or  is  developing  in  respect  of  the 
industry  concerned  and  that  such  unemployment  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  normal  play  of  competitive  forces  rapidly  enough 
to  prevent  widespread  and  undue  hardship  to  workers  because, 
in  the  case  of  the  industry  concerned,  (i)  a  substantial  reduction 
of  price  does  not  lead  to  a  significant  increase  in  consumption  but 
leads,  instead,  to  the  reduction  of  employment,  and  (ii)  the  result¬ 
ing  unemployment  cannot  be  remedied  by  normal  reemployment 
processes ; 

c.  formulation  and  adoption  by  Members  of  a  program  of  economic 
adjustment  believed  to  be  adequate  to  insure  substantial  progress 
toward  solution  of  the  problem  within  the  time  limits  of  the 
agreement. 

3.  Intergovernmental  commodity  agreements  involving  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  production,  trade  or  prices  in  respect  of  other  than  primary 
products  shall  not  be  resorted  to  unless  the  Organization  finds  that 
exceptional  circumstances  justify  such  action.  Such  agreements  shall 
be  subject  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  Chapter,  and,  in  addition, 
to  any  other  requirements  which  the  Organization  may  establish. 

Article  46 

[Principles  and  requirements  of  intergovernmental  commodity 

agreements] 

Members  undertake  to  adhere  to  the  following  principles  and 
requirements  governing  the  operation  of  intergovernmental  com¬ 
modity  agreements : 

1.  Such  agreements  shall  be  open  initially  to  accession  by  any 
Member  on  terms  no  less  favorable  than  those  accorded  to  any  other 
country  party  thereto  and  thereafter  upon  such  terms  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Organization. 

2.  Such  agreements  shall  provide  for  adequate  representation  of 
Members  substantially  interested  in  the  importation  or  consumption 
of  the  commodity. 
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3.  In  such  agreements  countries  which  are  largely  dependent  for 
consumption  on  imports  of  the  commodity  involved  shall,  in  deter¬ 
minations  made  relating  to  the  regulation  of  prices,  trade,  stocks,  pro¬ 
duction  or  other  substantive  matters,  have  together  a  voice  equal  to  that 
of  those  largely  interested  in  obtaining  export  markets  for  the  product. 

4.  In  order  to  minimize  the  need  for  production  restriction  such 
agreements  shall  provide,  where  practicable,  for  measures  designed  to 
expand  world  consumption  of  the  commodity,  consideration  being 
given  to  the  possible  effect  on  competing  products. 

5.  Such  agreements  shall,  with  due  regard  to  the  transitional  need 
for  preventing  serious  economic  and  social  dislocation,  make  appro¬ 
priate  provision  to  afford  increasing  opportunities  for  satisfying 
world  requirements  from  sources  from  which  such  requirements  can 
be  supplied  most  effectively. 

6.  Under  such  agreements  the  treatment  with  respect  to  the  imports 
or  exports  of  the  commodity  accorded  by  any  participating  country 
to  any  Member  shall  not,  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  Organization, 
be  less  favorable  than  that  accorded  to  any  other  country. 

7.  Such  agreements  shall  be  designed  to  assure  the  availability  of 
supplies  adequate  at  all  times  for  world  consumption  requirements 
at  reasonable  prices. 

8.  Such  agreements  shall  contain  provision  for  administration  by 
Commodity  Councils  set  up  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  47,  except  that  in  the  case  of  existing  agreements  this  require¬ 
ment  may  be  waived  by  the  Organization. 

9.  Such  agreements  shall  not  remain  initially  in  effect  for  more  than 
five  years.  The  renewal  of  an  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  governing  new  agreements  set  forth  in  Article  45.  At  the  end  of 
each  five  years  of  the  continuance  of  such  an  agreement  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  shall  prepare  and  publish  a  review  of  the  operation  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  light  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  Article  45.  If  the 
operation  is  found  to  have  failed  substantially  to  conform  to  these 
principles,  and  particularly  if  it  is  found  not  to  have  made  substantial 
progress  toward  a  solution  of  the  underlying  commodity  problem,  the 
Organization  shall  provide  for  termination  of  the  agreement  or  for 
revision  believed  adequate  to  make  it  effective  for  that  purpose. 

10.  Members  agree  that  full  publicity  shall  be  given  to  any  inter¬ 
governmental  commodity  agreement  proposed  or  concluded,  to  the 
statements  of  considerations  and  objectives  advanced  by  the  proposing 
Members,  to  the  operation  of  the  agreement,  and  to  the  nature  and 
development  of  measures  adopted  to  correct  the  underlying  situation 
which  gave  rise  to  the  agreement. 
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Article  47 

[Commodity  Councils] 

1.  A  Commodity  Council  shall  be  established  under  each  intergov¬ 
ernmental  commodity  agreement  involving  the  regulation  of  produc¬ 
tion,  trade  or  prices  of  that  commodity. 

2.  The  voting  membership  of  each  Commodity  Council  shall  consist 
of  the  representatives  of  the  countries  participating  in  the  intergov¬ 
ernmental  commodity  agreement  concerned,  and  voting  power  shall  be 
determined  in  such  a  way  that  the  participating  countries  which  are 
largely  dependent  for  consumption  on  imports  of  the  commodity 
involved  shall,  in  determinations  made  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
prices,  trade,  stocks,  production  or  other  substantive  matters,  have 
together  a  voice  equal  to  that  of  those  largely  interested  in  obtaining 
export  markets  for  the  product. 


DEVELOPMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  FOREIGN  OIL 
POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES1 


811.6363/4-546 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

(Forrestal) 


Washington,  May  1, 1946. 

Dear  Jim:  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  of  answering  your  letter 
of  April  5,  1946  addressed  to  Secretary  Byrnes  on  the  subject  of  the 
Anglo-American  Oil  Agreement  and  the  limitations  of  American  oil 
reserves.2 

As  you  know  the  Oil  Agreement  is  now  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.3  No  definite  date  has  been  set  for  hearings  and 
we  have  been  somewhat  hesitant  to  ask  for  its  consideration  until 
such  time  as  the  British- American  loan  4  is  out  of  the  way.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  successful  approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  British 
loan  is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  I  would  not  want  to  take  any 
action  that  might  jeopardize  its  success.  Therefore,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  advisable  to  postpone  immediate  hearings  on  the  Oil  Agreement. 

I  note  your  concern  over  the  possible  limitations  of  American  oil 
reserves  from  the  standpoint  of  our  long  term  security.  This  question 
is  a  very  controversial  one  as  is  evidenced  by  some  of  the  testimony 
brought  out  at  the  hearings  of  the  Special  Committee  Investigating 
Petroleum  Resources  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Senator  O’Mahoney.5 
However,  the  problem  has  recently  come  to  the  attention  of  the  State- 
War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  and  an  ad  hoc  Committee  has  been 
appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  as  well  as  to  look  into  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  increasing  the  potential  reserves  in  the  Caribbean  area.  Mr. 
Charles  Rayner  of  the  State  Department  is  the  steering  member  of 


xFor  documentation  regarding  U.S.  policy  in  the  .Near  and  Middle  East  re¬ 
garding  oil,  see  vol.  vii,  pp.  18  ff. 

2  Not  printed. 

3  Documentation  regarding  the  negotiations  in  1944  leading  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Agreement  (signed  August  8,  1944)  is  found  in  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  1944,  vol.  iii,  pp.  94  ff.  It  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  August  24,  1944.  A  bracketed  note,  ibid.,  1945,  vol.  vi, 
p.  244.  describes  1945  events  relating  to  the  agreement. 

*  This  refers  to  the  financial  agreement  concluded  between  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  on  December  6, 1945 ;  documentation  is  found  in  ibid.,  pp.  1  ff. 

5  For  a  bibliographical  note  on  the  records  of  the  special  committee,  see  Na¬ 
tional  Archives,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  of  the  Special  Committee 
of  the  Senate  To  Investigate  Petroleum  Resources,  191/4-46.  (Record  group  46, 
compiled  by  George  P  Perros)  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1953) 
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this  Committee  and  Commodore  Greenman  and  Captain  Dennison 
represent  the  Navy  Department.  I  feel  sure  that  the  Committee  will 
give  every  consideration  to  this  complicated  problem.6 

Sincerely  yours,  Dean  Acheson 


800.6363/5-946 

The  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  ( Bevin )  to  the 

Secretary  of  State 

Memorandum  for  Mr.  Byrnes  7 
Anglo-United  States  Oil  Agreement 

His  Majesty’s  Government  are  anxious  to  see  the  Anglo-United 
States  oil  agreement  ratified  as  early  as  possible.  It  seems  to  them  that 
the  international  oil  interests  of  the  United  States  and  United  King¬ 
dom  are  substantially  similar  and  that  we  both  have  every  advantage 
in  bringing  into  existence  permanent  machinery  for  close  consulta¬ 
tion  and  day-to-day  exchanges  of  views.  The  existence  of  a  close 
understanding  between  us  is  essential. 

Though  His  Majesty’s  Government  do  not  think  there  is  any  ad¬ 
vantage  at  present  in  approaching  the  Soviet  Government  they  look 
forward  to  seeing  the  oil  agreement  widen  eventually  so  as  to  include 
them. 

Paris,  9  May  1946. 


S00. 6363/5-946 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

Affairs  {Bevin)  8 

Memorandum 

The  United  States  Government  has  received  the  memorandum 
dated  May  9,  1946  from  the  British  Government  concerning  the 
Anglo-American  Oil  Agreement. 


6  The  records  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  are  found  in  the  289  Series  of  the  general 
file  of  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  located  in  the  National 
Archives  of  the  United  States.  The  ad  hoc  committee  was  appointed  on  April  22, 
1946  and  had  its  first  meeting  on  April  24.  Its  first  report,  a  preliminary  report, 
was  submitted  to  the  plenary  Committee  (SWNCC)  on  April  29  (document 
SWNCC  289/1). 

7  Sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Paris  by  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  (Bevin),  the  Foreign  Ministers  being  there  at  that  time  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  Apparently  there  was  no  discussion 
between  the  two  on  this  matter  at  Paris,  nor  was  any  acknowledgment  made 
there  of  the  British  memorandum.  (Memorandum,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  European  Affairs  (Matthews)  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Acheson), 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  (Clayton),  and  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs  (Henderson),  May  20,  1946, 
S00.6363/5-946) . 

8  Original  sent  to  London  under  instruction  No.  196,  July  3.  The  Ambassador 
was  requested  to  reply  to  the  Foreign  Office  “along  the  lines  of  the  enclosed 
memorandum”.  (800.6363/5-946) 
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The  importance  of  the  Oil  Agreement  and  the  advantages  to  be 
secured  therefrom  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  most  anxious  that  the  Agreement  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  has  for  some  time  been 
seeking  the  accomplishment  of  this  result.  However,  parliamentary 
considerations  have  prevented  immediate  consideration  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate.  Chief  among 
these  has  been  the  progress  of  the  British  Loan  through  the  Congress. 
It  was  our  judgment  that  this  should  not  be  complicated  by  concurrent 
consideration  of  an  Anglo-American  Agreement  on  petroleum.  As 
soon  as  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  have  acted  upon  the  British 
loan,  it  is  our  purpose  to  take  up  the  matter  of  the  Oil  Agreement 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  to  press 
for  hearings  at  an  early  date.  The  hearings,  however,  may  not  take 
place  before  the  Senate  adjourns  and  may  have  to  await  the 
reconvening  of  the  Congress. 

In  that  event  a  delay  of  several  months  might  occur.  Should  such 
a  delay  occur  the  United  States  Government  would  appreciate  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  from  the  British  Government  about  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  utilizing  this  interval  to  develop  plans,  which  could  be  put 
into  operation  at  a  relatively  early  date,  for  the  generalization  of  the 
Oil  Agreement  in  accordance  with  its  own  terms  as  set  forth  in  para¬ 
graph  4  of  the  Preamble  and  in  Article  III  of  the  Agreement.  An 
expression  of  opinion  would  also  be  appreciated  on  the  most  desirable 
manner  in  which  a  multilateral  undertaking  in  the  field  of  petroleum 
might  be  integrated  into  the  United  Nations  organization  and  on  the 
procedural  steps  which  that  organization  might  take  in  order  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  convocation  of  an  international  conference  for  this  purpose.6 * * 9 

This  inquiry  is  made  in  the  hope  that  any  further  parliamentary 
delay  in  the  way  of  bringing  the  Anglo-American  Agreement  into 
force  may  not  further  postpone  the  negotiation  of  a  multilateral  agree¬ 
ment  on  petroleum  which  tvas  contemplated  by  our  two  Governments 
in  the  negotiation  of  the  Oil  Agreement. 


6  In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  on  July  30,  1946  the  Chief  of  the  Petroleum  Division  (Loftus)  aired  pub¬ 
licly  the  Department’s  still  tentative  thinking  along  these  lines.  Extracts  of  this 

speech  are  printed  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August  11, 1946,  pp.  276  ft. 

In  an  instruction  circularized  to  35  diplomatic  missions  and  2  consular  posts 
on  October  24  the  Department  noted  that  “some  ideas”  expressed  in  the  Loftus 
speech  “encountered  considerable  criticism  from  the  petroleum  industry.  .  .  .” 

(800.6363/10-2446). 
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800.6363/9-946  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom  (G oilman)  to  the  Secretary  of 

State 

confidential  London,  September  9, 1946 — 6  p.  m. 

[Received  September  9 — 4  p.  m.] 
8041.  Memo  10  attached  to  Department’s  instruction  196,  July  3,  re¬ 
garding  Anglo-American  oil  agreement  forwarded  Foreign  Office 
July  17.  Foreign  Office  acknowledges  sympathetically  and  states  His 
Majesty’s  Government  are  in  full  agreement  that  the  interval  should 
be  utilized  to  develop  plans  for  future  implementation  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  they  invite  US  to  send  representatives  to  London  latter  half 
September  “to  discuss  matters  connected  with  the  future  operation  of 
the  agreement”. 

Opinion  expressed  that  “it  would  be  desirable  for  the  proposed  dis¬ 
cussions  to  take  account  of  other  oil  questions  which  would  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  consideration  on  the  agenda  of  the  first  meeting  of  any 
Anglo-American  oil  commission  which  may  be  set  up  in  accordance 
with  article  4  of  the  agreement”.*  11 
Full  text  by  airmail. 

Gallman- 


841.6363/12-646 

Record  of  Informal  Anglo-United  States  Oil  Talks , 
N  ovember  1916  12 


SECRET 

A  series  of  informal  discussions  on  oil  questions  of  mutual  interest 
to  the  British  and  American  Governments  took  place  in  London  from 
19th  to  the  30th  November,  1946,  between  representatives  of  the  U.S- 
State  Department  and  officials  of  the  interested  U.K.  Government 
Departments.  A  separate  note  on  the  discussions  of  the  position  of  the 
Anglo-American  Oil  Agreement  is  attached.13  The  other  subjects  con¬ 
sidered  are  summarised  below 


10  Supra. 

11  Arrangements  for  the  informal  talks  were  worked  out  between  the  two 
governments  during  subsequent  weeks,  and  a  November  meeting  date  was  decided 
upon.  The  talks  were  to  be  on  the  official  level  and  on  an  ad  referendum  basis. 
The  principal  representatives  of  the  United  States  designated  on  the  United 
States  side  were  the  Petroleum  Adviser  of  the  Department  (Rayner)  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Petroleum  Division  (Loftus). 

12  This  document  together  with  the  one  immediately  following  is  an  agreed 
record  of  the  talks  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  the  Embassy  in  London  in 
January  1947  after  formal  approval  from  “higher  authority”  in  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  “the  terms  of  the  section  dealing  with  the  position  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Oil  Agreement.”  (841.6363/12-646) 

13  Infra. 
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1.  Trends  in  World  Oil  Supply  and  Demand. 

(a)  Views  were  exchanged  on  the  prospective  levels  of  world  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  for  petroleum  products  during  the  next  4  years,  and 
•on  alterations  in  the  pattern  of  world  oil  movements  which  appeared 
likely  to  result  from  the  anticipated  changes  in  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  levels  in  the  various  areas. 

( b )  The  possibility  of  the  United  States  ceasing  to  be  a  major 
source  of  oil  supplies  for  international  trade  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  was  noted,  in  which  event  the  present  international  oil  price 
structure  based  on  Gulf  export  prices  might  be  affected.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  that  the  oil  companies  were  already  considering  this  problem. 

[Here  follow  thirty  numbered  paragraphs,  two  dealing  with  general 
matters  and  the  remaining  with  petroleum  questions  affecting 
specifically-designated  countries  in  South  America,  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  Europe,  and  the  Far  East.  The  item  dealing  with  the 
Near  and  Middle  East  is  printed  in  volume  VII,  page  44.  There  was  no 
section  dealing  with  the  subject  of  a  generalization  of  the  Oil  Agree¬ 
ment  or  a  multilateral  undertaking  in  the  field  of  petroleum.] 


841.6363/12-646 

Record  of  Informed.  Anglo-United  States  Discussions  in  London , 

November  19f6 

Anglo- American  Oil  Agreement 

1.  The  U.S.  representatives  explained  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  State  Department  to  seek  the  approval  of  the  Senate  for  the 
Anglo-American  Oil  Agreement  of  September,  1945  at  the  earliest 
feasible  moment. 

2.  Views  were  exchanged  on  questions  which  had  been  raised  in  the 
United  States  on  certain  aspects  of  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Agree¬ 
ment.  The  U.K.  and  U.S.  representatives  reaffirmed  that 

(i)  neither  the  British  nor  the  U.S.  Government  envisaged  any¬ 
thing  more  than  advisory  functions  for  the  Anglo-American  Commis¬ 
sion  to  be  set  up  under  the  Agreement  ; 

( ii )  neither  the  British  nor  the  U.S.  Government  understood  Article 
IV  o.d.  of  the  Agreement  as  obligating  the  Commission  to  recommend 
specific  production  quotas ; 

(iii)  it  was  the  intention  of  both  Governments  in  accordance  with 
the  undertaking  of  Article  II  ( a)  of  the  Agreement  so  to  direct  their 
efforts  that  all  valid  concession  contracts  and  lawfully  acquired  rights 
should  be  respected  and  that  there  should  be  no  interference  direct  or 
indirectly  with  such  contracts  or  rights. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  ACTIVATION  OF  THE 
BRETTON  WOODS  INSTITUTIONS 


SOO. 515/12-1345  :  Circular  telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Missions1 

Washington,  December  13, 1945. 

Please  communicate  the  following  to  the  Government  to  which  you 
are  accredited  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  possible : 

“In  view  of  the  desirability  of  having  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree¬ 
ments  2  signed  by  December  31, 1945,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
that  prior  to  that  date  those  countries  which  intend  to  become  original 
members  of  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  comply  with  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  the  Articles  of  Agreement. 

“The  US  intends  to  sign  the  Agreements  on  Dec  27,  1945, 3  and 


1  Missions  accredited  to  governments  which  had  signed  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  conference.  On  December  14,  1945,  the  Department  sent  a  circular 
note  which  contained  the  substance  of  this  telegram  to  the  foreign  missions, 
located  in  Washington,  whose  governments  had  been  so  informed. 

2  For  documentation  on  these,  as  well  as  on  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (hereafter  called  the  Fund  and  Bank, 
respectively)  and  the  conference  itself  see  Foreign  Relations,  1944,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  106  ff.  For  other  documents  relating  to  the  conference,  see  Department  of  State 
Publication  no.  2866,  Proceedings  and  Documents  of  the  United  Nations  Monetary 
and  Financial  Conference,  Bretton  Woods,  New  Hampshire,  ■ July  1-22.  Ihhh 
(2  vols;  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1948).  The  Final  Act  is  docu¬ 
ment  492  ibid.,  vol.  I,  p.  927.  Each  of  the  Bretton  Woods  institutions  was  of  interest 
to  the  United  States :  Among  the  Fund’s  objectives  was  the  promotion  of  exchange 
stability,  the  expansion  of  international  trade,  the  maintenance  of  high  levels 
of  employment,  and  the  general  promotion  of  international  monetary  cooperation. 

3  Actually  when  the  Bretton  Woods  Act  became  law  on  July  31,  1945  (59  Stat. 
512),  President  Truman  was  “authorized  to  accept  membership  for  the  United 
States”  in  the  Fund  and  in  the  Bank. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Department  officials  discussed  the  question  as  to  when 
the  United  States  ought  to  officially  commit  itself  to  membership  in  the  Fund 
and  in  the  Bank.  In  a  memorandum,  dated  July  28,  1945  to  Secretary  Byrnes 
(800.515  BWA/7-3145)  Assistant  Secretary  Clayton  said : 

“Dean  Acheson  [Assistant  Secretary]  has  called  my  attention  to  a  problem 
in  connection  with  the  Bretton  Woods  agreements.  As  soon  as  the  President  signs 
the  bill,  the  United  States  will  be  in  a  position  to  accept  the  agreements.  It  seems 
to  Dean  Acheson  and  me,  however,  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  not  to  accept 
them  until  the  other  principal  financial  countries  are  also  prepared  to  sign.  In 
this  way  we  would  accomplish  simultaneous  acceptance  by  members  having  65% 
of  the  quotas  and  the  two  institutions  could  be  immediately  organized. 

“If  you  and  the  President  believe  that  this  is  the  proper  way  to  proceed,  I 
can  request  Mr.  Acheson  to  inquire  of  the  principal  financial  countries  when  they 
will  be  able  to  accept  the  agreements  and  invite  them  to  join  the  United  States 
in  signing.” 

In  a  handwritten  note  Secretary  Byrnes  added :  “For  the  President.  I  have 
told  Clayton  to  proceed,  as  suggested”  signed  J.F.B.  The  suggestion  was  approved 
by  President  Truman  on  July  31,  1945.  This  exchange  took  place  at  Potsdam, 
Germany,  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  Conference. 
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your  Govt  is  invited  to  join  with  the  Govt  of  the  US  in  the  ceremony 
of  signature  which  will  take  place  on  that  day.  All  of  the  other  nations 
which  signed  the  Final  Act  of  the  Bretton  Woods  conference  are  being 
invdted  to  participate  in  that  ceremony. 

“It  it  suggested  that  your  Govt  may  wish  to  have  someone  in  your 
Mission  in  Washington  discuss  at  the  earliest  possible  date  matters 
respecting  signature  and  acceptance  of  the  agreement.  Concerning 
matters  not  procedural  in  character  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Emilio  G.  Collado  of  the  State  Dept  or  Mr.  Ansel  F.  Lux- 
ford  of  the  Treasury  Dept.  With  respect  to  procedural  questions 
relating  to  the  signing  ceremony  and  deposit  of  instruments  inquiry 
can  be  made  of  Mr.  Merrill  S.  Potts  of  the  Treaty  Branch  of  the  State 
Dept. 

“Your  Govt  should  be  prepared  to  take  the  following  action  with 
regard  to  signature  of  the  agreements : 

“(1)  It  should  authorize  a  person  in  the  US  to  sign  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment  which  are  deposited  in  the  State  Dept  of  the  US  at 
Washington. 

“(2)  It  should  deposit  with  the  State  Dept  of  the  US  an  appro¬ 
priate  instrument  of  acceptance  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Article  XX,  Section  2 (a)  of  the  Fund  Agreement  and 
Article  XI,  Section  2  (a) ,  of  the  Bank  Agreement. 

“(3)  It  should  transmit  to  the  Govt  of  the  US  1/100  of  1  per¬ 
cent  of  its  total  quota  to  the  Fund  and  1/100  of  1  percent  of  its 
total  subscription  to  the  Bank.  These  payments  are  to  be  made  in 
gold  or  in  United  States  dollars.  You  will  probably  find  it  most 
desirable  to  have  a  check  or  draft  in  favor  of  the  Govt  of  the  US 
of  America  drawn  on  one  of  your  Govt’s  dollar  accounts  in  the 
LTS.  Such  check  should  be  delivered  to  the  State  Dept  at  or  before 
the  time  of  signature.  For  your  Govt  the  payment  required  with 

respect  to  the  Fund  is . and  with  respect  to  the  Bank  is 

. Thus  the  check  should  be  in  the  amount  of . ”  4 

Acheson 


800.515/12-1945 

Press  Release  No.  9 JR  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State.  December  19, 
19  JR,  Regarding  the  Signing  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 

The  signing  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Fund  and  Bank  agreements  is 
schedided  to  take  place  on  Thursday,  December  27,  1945  in  the  De- 


4  Each  message  was  transmitted  with  the  appropriate  quota  items  filled  in. 
The  amounts  had  been  calculated  on  the  percentage  (cited  above)  of  the  original 
quotas  listed  in  the  schedules  included  in  the  Final  Act  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Conference. 
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partment  of  State  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of 
such  of  the  other  countries  signatory  to  the  Final  Act  of  the  United 
Nations  Monetary  and  Financial  Conference  held  at  Bretton  Woods 
in  July  1944  as  are  prepared  to  sign  those  agreements  on  that  date. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Fred  M.  Vinson,  has  been  authorized 
by  the  President  to  sign  the  two  agreements  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.* * * 5 

China,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  the  Philippine  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  have  already  indicated  their 
readiness  to  sign  the  agreements,  and  acceptance  by  Great  Britain 
appears  to  be  assured  in  view  of  the  favorable  action  taken  by  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  Department  is  also  informed  that  Belgium,  Canada,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Venezuela, 
and  Yugoslavia  may  be  prepared  to  sign  the  agreements  with  the 
United  States,  and  that  by  December  27  a  number  of  other  countries 
will  probably  accept  them. 

Participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  Fund  and  Bank  is  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  approved  July  31,  1945 
(Public  Law  171,  79th  Congress).6  Similar  legislation  has  been  passed 
by  the  Philippine  Congress  and  was  approved  by  President  Truman 
on  November  20, 1945. 

Each  of  the  agreements  provides  that  it  shall  enter  into  force  when 
duly  executed  on  behalf  of  governments  having  65  percent  of  the  total 
of  the  quotas  or  subscriptions  set  forth  in  Schedule  A  thereof.  Forty- 
four  of  the  45  countries  listed  in  those  schedules,  including  the  United 
States,  are  those  which  signed  the  Final  Act  of  the  United  Nations 
Monetary  and  Financial  Conference  at  Bretton  Woods,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  on  July  22,  1944.  No  quota  in  the  Fund  or  subscription  to  the 
Bank  has  as  yet  been  fixed  for  Denmark,  the  forty-fifth  country. 

The  total  of  the  quotas  for  the  Fund  is  $8,800,000,000  and  the  total 


6  The  U.  S.  instruments  of  acceptance  in  the  Fund  and  Bank  were  deposited 

on  December  20,  1045.  For  texts  of  the  agreements,  see  Treaties  and  Other  Inter¬ 

national  Agreements  Series  (TIAS)  No.  1501,  or  60  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1401,  and  ibid., 

No.  1502,  or  60  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1440. 

6  59  Stat.  512.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Act  also  forms  the  statutory  basis  for 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  National  Advisory  Council). 
The  statute,  in  section  4,  directed  the  Council  “to  coordinate  the  policies  and 
operations  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  on  the  Fund  and  the  Bank 
and  of  all  agencies  of  the  Government  which  make  or  participate  in  making 
foreign  loans  or  which  engage  in  foreign  financial,  exchange  or  monetary  trans¬ 
actions.  .  .  .”  The  Council  was  to  make  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
to  submit  both  special  and  semi-annual  reports. 

The  statutory  members  of  the  Council  consisted  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  chairman;  the  Secretary  of  State;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System ;  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 
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of  the  subscriptions  to  the  Bank  is  $9,100,000,000.  Sixty-five  percent 
of  those  amounts  would  be,  respectively,  $5,720,000,000  (Fund)  and 
$5,915,000,000  (Bank).  The  aggregate  quotas  and  aggregate  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  countries  indicated  above  are  considerably  more  than 
the  65  percent  of  the  total  of  the  quotas  and  of  the  subscriptions, 
respectively,  necessary  to  bring  the  two  agreements  into  effect. 

It  is  provided  in  each  of  the  agreements  that  as  soon  as  it  enters  into 
force  each  member  country  shall  appoint  a  governor  to  the  Fund  and 
to  the  Bank,  and  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Fund  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Bank  shall  be  called  by 
the  member  having  the  largest  quota  or  the  largest  subscription,  as 
the  case  may  be,  thus  inaugurating  the  Fund  and  Bank.  The  quota  and 
the  subscription  of  the  United  States  are  the  largest  of  those  fixed  for 
the  Fund  and  Bank,  respectively. 


[The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  entered  into  force  on  December  27, 
1945  when  in  a  “ceremony  of  signature”  representatives  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  nations  signed  the  Fund  Agreement:  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Czechoslovakia,  Ecuador, 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Iceland, 
India,  Iraq,  Luxembourg,  The  Netherlands,  Norway,  Paraguay,  The 
Philippine  Commonwealth,  Poland,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Yugoslavia.  All  of 
the  above  with  the  exception  of  Colombia  signed  the  Bank  Agreement 
at  the  same  time.] 


800. 515/12-3145  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  Soviet  Union  ( Kennan )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

restricted  Moscow,  December  31,  1945—6  p.  m. 

priority  [Received  December  31 — 1 : 44  p.  m.] 

4335.  ReEmbs  4232,  December  20.7  Have  just  received  letter  from 
Molotov  in  reply  to  Ambassador’s  letter  of  December  20  concerning 
Bretton  Woods  invitation.  In  this  communication  Molotov  states  that 
“Soviet  Government  does  not  find  it  possible  at  present  time  to  sign 
the  draft  agreement  drawn  up  at  Bretton  Woods  concerning  the 
creation  of  an  international  monetary  fund  and  concerning  an  inter¬ 
national  bank  for  reconstruction  and  development.  The  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  finds  it  necessary  to  subject  the  questions  touched  upon  in 


1  Not  printed ;  Molotov  was  Soviet  People’s  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
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these  drafts  to  further  study  in  the  light  of  those  new  conditions  of 
the  economic  development  of  the  world  which  are  forming  themselves 
in  the  postwar  period.”  8 

Kennan 


S00.515  BWA/1-2646  :  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Missions  9 

us  urgent  niact  Washington,  January  26,  1946 — 8  a.  m. 

The  United  States  is  directed  by  the  terms  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  to  call  the  first  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Governors  of 
the  Bank  and  the  Fund.  The  Agreements  have  now  come  into  effect 
by  the  necessary  number  of  signatures  and  you  are  requested  to  deliver 
the  following  invitation  to  the  government  to  which  you  are  accredited 
as  soon  as  possible. 

“The  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  have 
come  into  force  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  the  mem¬ 
ber  having  the  largest  quota  in  the  Fund  and  the  largest  number  of 
shares  in  the  Bank,  has  the  honor  of  inviting  your  government  to 
arrange  for  your  Governor  of  the  Fund  and  of  the  Bank  to  attend 
the  first  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Governors.  The  meetings  will  be 
held  at  Wilmington  Island,  near  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  March  8, 1946 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  two  institutions.10 


8  The  Department’s  reaction  to  the  Soviet  refusal  is  described  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  Department  of  State  classified  information  bulletin  Current 
Economic  Developments  (Issue  31,  dated  Jan.  21,  p.  3)  : 

“The  Department  has  replied  to  the  Embassy  at  Moscow  on  the  Embassy’s 
explanation  of  the  Soviet’s  failure  to  sign  the  Agreements.  While  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  at  Soviet  failure  to  ratify,  because  of  the  possible  implications  as  to 
Russia’s  interest  in  international  economic  collaboration,  we  feel  that  no  pres¬ 
sure  should  be  exerted  to  get  them  to  join  and  that  the  impression  should  not  be 
given  them  that  possible  adherence  would  be  making  a  concession  to  the  United 
States. 

While  the  Embassy  pointed  out  that  Soviet  participation  in  the  Bretton  Woods 
negotiations  did  not  necessarily  indicate  intention  to  join  and  could  be  explained 
by  Molotov’s  statement  to  Ambassador  Harriman  on  April  20,  1944,  that  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  work  was  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  appearance  of  tripartite 
collaboration,  the  Department  feels  that  subsequent  Soviet  actions  in  Washington 
and  at  Bretton  Woods,  including  dramatic  last-minute  acceptance  of  the  increased 
Bank  quota,  are  difficult  to  explain  unless  at  that  time  the  Soviets  intended  to 
join.  The  Department  feels  that  there  is  still  a  possibility  that  the  Soviets  may 
adhere,  depending  particularly  on  the  possibility  of  obtaining  credits.  We  also 
believe  that  if  the  USSR  remains  a  non-participant  it  may  make  difficult  the 
extension  of  an  Eximbank  credit.  Any  initiative  on  loan  questions  will  be  left 
to  the  Soviets.” 

9  Sent  to  officers  at  Missions  in  countries  which  had  signed  the  agreement.  A 
circular  telegram  was  sent  to  officers  of  Missions  in  countries  which  had  not 
signed  the  agreement,  inviting  their  governments  to  send  observers. 

111  An  abbreviated  list  of  the  subject  matter  which  the  meetings  were  expected 
to  consider  may  be  found  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  March  3,  1946, 
p.  331. 
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“It  is  the  expectation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that 
the  business  of  the  Boards  of  Governors  can  be  concluded  within  a 
two-week  period  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  Governors  and  those  who  accompany  them  for  that 
period  of  time.  Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Boards  of  Governors  it  is  expected  that  the  Executive  Directors  of 
each  institution  will  begin  to  function  at  or  near  the  site  selected  for 
the  principal  office  of  the  Fund  and  the  Bank. 

“My  Government  intends  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  each  institution  permitting  the  admission 
to  membership  during  a  limited  period  of  time  of  those  countries 
listed  in  Schedule  A 11  of  each  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  on  the 
terms  set  forth  in  the  Articles  of  Agreement  on  the  terms  set  forth 
in  the  Articles  of  Agreement.  It  is  our  hope  that  some  or  all  of  these 
governments  may  be  in  a  position  to  become  members  of  the  Fund 
and  the  Bank  with  sufficient  speed  to  permit  them  to  participate  in  the 
first  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Governors,  and  we  are  inviting  them 
to  have  observers  in  attendance  at  these  meetings. 

“The  Government  of  the  United  States  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
could  advise  us  promptly  as  to  the  number  of  persons  representing 
your  government  who  will  attend  the  first  meetings  of  the  Boards  of 
Governors  as  well  as  the  date  and  place  of  their  arrival  in  the  United 
States.” 

Important  for  the  Information  of  the  Mission 

An  announcement  concerning  the  extension  of  the  invitations  will 
be  made  at  Washington  at  11  o'clock  Eastern  Standard  Time  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  January  28.  Simultaneously,  informative  notes 
will  be  delivered  to  the  respective  missions  at  Washington.  In  order 
to  avoid  any  possibility  of  premature  announcement  abroad,  you  are 
requested  to  deliver  the  note  containing  the  foregoing  text  as  near  as 
possible  or  feasible  to  the  Washington  release  hour.  Caution  should  be 
exercised  of  course  to  assure  delivery  of  invitation  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  press  despatches  from  Washington. 

Owing  to  the  shortness  of  time,  it  is  essential  that  the  Department 
obtain  immediately  at  least  a  rough  estimate  of  the  maximum  number 
of  persons  from  each  country  for  whom  hotel  accommodations  may 
be  required.  Please  endeavor  to  obtain  this  information  informally 
and  telegraph  it  at  once.  Following  this,  more  detailed  information 
will  be  required  concerning  individuals  and  their  travel  plans.  Please 
telegraph  name,  title,  and  delegation  function  of  each  individual, 
including  subordinate  personnel,  and  also  mode  of  travel  and  date  and 
port  of  entry  into  the  United  States.  Delegation  members  should  be 
reminded  of  the  necessity  for  carrying  on  their  persons  suitable 

11  Schedule  A  in  each  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  is  a  list  of  assigned 
quotas  in  the  Fund  and  subscriptions  to  the  Bank,  determined  for  those  nations 
In  attendance  at  the  1944  monetary  conference. 
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credentials  identifying  them  with  the  meetings.  The  above  points  are 
essential  in  facilitating  entry.12 

Byrnes 


[The  Inaugural  Meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the  Fund 
and  the  Bank  were  held  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  March  8  to  18,  1946. 
Important  questions  settled  at  these  meetings  concerned  the  adoption 
of  by-laws,  the  location  of  the  principal  office  of  the  two  institutions, 
and  the  salary  scale  of  the  executive  directors. 

The  First  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the  F und 
and  the  Bank  were  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  September  27  to 
October  3, 1946. 

Before  either  institution  could  begin  actual  operations  initial  par 
values  for  each  member’s  currency  had  to  be  set  in  the  case  of  the  Fund, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  principles  had  to  be  worked  out  respecting 
the  drawing-upon  of  national  quotas  for  loan  purposes.  In  both 
instances  internal  decisions  within  the  United  States  Government 
(the  National  Advisory  Council)  had  a  vital  bearing  on  the  outcome. 
For  a  table  enumerating  the  initial  par  values  established  for  the 
national  currencies  of  32  of  the  39  members  of  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund  on  December  18,  1946,  see  J.  Keith  Horsefield  (editor), 
The  International  Monetary  Fund ,  19^5—1965  .*  Twenty  Years  of  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  (3  vols.) ,  Volume  II :  Analysis  (International 
Monetary  Fund,  Washington,  D.C.,  1969),  p.  84.  The  par  values  of 
each  currency  were  to  be  expressed  "in  terms  of  gold  as  a  common 
denominator  or  in  terms  of  the  United  States  dollar  of  the  weight  and 
fineness  in  effect  on  July  1, 1944”  (i.e.,  $35  an  ounce  price  of  gold! .  The 
initial  par  value  set  for  the  United  States  dollar  on  December  18.  1946 
was  100.000  United  States  cents  per  dollar. 

A  related  concern  pertained  to  the  assent  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Bank’s  raising  funds  through  the  sale  of  its  obligations  on  the  U.S. 
market  in  the  amount  of  500  million  dollars. 

Published  documentation  regarding  the  formal  meetings  referred 
to  may  be  found  in  the  series  of  reports  of  meetings  and  annual  reports 
initiated  by  the  two  institutions  in  1946.  In  respect  of  the  Savannah 
meetings  unpublished  documentation  in  the  Department  of  State’s 
unindexed  files  may  be  found  in  several  office  lot  collections,  chiefly  Lot 
54-D84.  Relevant  documentation  (minutes,  staff  documents,  support¬ 
ing  documents)  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  is  found  in  the 
Department’s  unindexed  files,  Lot  60-D137,  Boxes  1  and  8.] 


“A  list  of  those  who  formed  the  U.S.  Delegation  at  Savannah  is  to  he  found 
in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  March  17.  1946,  p.  433.  It  may  be  noted, 
however,  that  several  of  the  delegates  were  unable  to  attend  the  conference. 
Among  those  attending  were  Fred  M.  Vinson  (Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  who 
had  been  named  United  States  Governor  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
and  United  States  Governor  of  the  International  Bank ;  Harry  Dexter  White, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  appointed  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  Fund ;  and  Emilio  G.  Collado,  who  had  been  Deputy  on  Financial 
Affairs  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  was  named  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  Bank.  These  nominations  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on 
February  6,  1946  (it id.,  February  17,  1946,  p.  262). 


FORMULATION  OF  A  FOREIGN  FINANCIAL  PROGRAM: 
POLICY  TO  HELP  WAR-DEVASTATED  AND  LIBERATED 
COUNTRIES  MEET  THEIR  DOLLAR  REQUIREMENTS 
PENDING  THE  BEGINNING  OF  LOAN  OPERATIONS  BY 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

811.51/6-1545 :  Circular  airgram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  and  Consular 

Officers 

secret  Washington,  June  15,  1945 — 9: 10  a.  m. 

For  Chief  of  Mission.  An  integrated  program  of  legislation  and 
implementation  to  carry  out  the  foreign  financial  policy  of  the  US 
Fas  been  adopted  in  principle  by  the  Stall'  Committee,1  subject  to 
further  discussions  with  the  Treasury,  FEA,  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments.2  A  memorandum  is  being  drafted  for  the  President  reiterating 
■our  basic  policies  as  follows :  1)  the  carrying  out  of  a  lend-lease  policy 
adequate  for  the  fullest  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  common 
enemy,  2)  full  participation  in  relief  and  rehabilitation  measures, 
3)  international  cooperation  in  monetary  and  exchange  management 
through  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  supplemented  by  bilateral 
arrangements  with  the  UK  and  perhaps  certain  other  nations,  4)  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  dollar  investment  in  reconstruction  and  development 
abroad  during  the  next  decade  to  the  extent  of  $25  to  $30  billion.3 

These  policies  must  be  accompanied  by  parallel  programs  on  full 
employment  within  the  US  and  a  sensible  commercial  policy. 


1  This  refers  to  the  Secretary’s  Staff  Committee,  at  this  time  the  top  policy- 
recommending  body  in  the  Department  of  State. 

2  This  was  done  at  a  meeting  of  the  Secretary’s  Staff  Committee  on  .Tune  7 
(Minutes  of  the  Secretary’s  Staff  Committee,  Lot  122,  Box  13147).  The  Commit¬ 
tee  acted  on  a  Staff  Committee  Document,  SC-124,  entitled  “Foreign  Financial 
Policy”,  dated  June  5,  1945  (Secretary’s  Staff  Committee  Document,  Lot  122, 
Box  13148). 

3  Such  an  over-all  memorandum  to  the  President  has  not  been  found,  but  some 
of  the  subjects  named  here  are  discussed  in  annexes  to  SC-124.  The  fourth  item, 
regarding  reconstruction  and  development,  was  described  in  a  draft  memorandum 
to  the  President  written  about  June  15  by  Emilio  G.  Collado,  Deputy  for  Finan¬ 
cial  Affairs  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  (Clayton)  (840.50 
UNRRA/6-1545).  An  abbreviated  version  of  this  draft,  unsigned  and  undated, 
is  printed  infra. 
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To  carry  out  the  basic  policies  (each  covered  in  separate  subject 
memoranda)  certain  legislation  is  required:  1)  lend-lease  budget, 
1946,  2)  doubling  of  UNRRA  quotas,  3)  expansion  of  Exlmbank 
lending  facilities,4  4)  Bretton  Woods  Institutions,5  5)  repeal  of  the 
Johnson  Act,6  6)  settlement  of  World  War  I  Debts,  7)  amendment 
of  SEC  Legislation  to  allow  this  government  to  obtain  information 
on  private  US  investments  in  foreign  countries. 

Grew 


S00. 51/4— 247  Rec'd 

Memorandum  Prefared  in  the  Department  of  State 

secret  [Washington,  undated.] 

The  Financing  of  Reconstruction  and  Development  Basic  Foreign 
Financial  Policies  of  the  United  States 

The  basic  objectives  and  scope  of  foreign  financial  policy,  which 
have  been  adequately  discussed  elsewhere,  contemplate: 

1.  The  carrying  out  of  a  lend-lease  policy  adequate  for  the  fullest 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  common  enemy. 

4  Originally  chartered,  in  1934  to  expedite  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  after  the  breakdown  of  Soviet  debt  negotiations  absorbed 
the  commitments  of  a  second  Export-Import  Bank,  created  also  in  1934  to  provide 
credit  to  Cuba.  The  original  bank  then  devoted  its  energies  to  supplying  exporter- 
importer  credits  for  Latin  American  trade,  and  had  played  an  important  role  in 
U.S.  relations  with  the  other  American  Republics  during  the  years  of  World 
War  II.  In  general  the  Export-Import  Bank’s  “loans”  were  simply  “lines  of 
credit”  established  in  the  United  States  for  the  dollar  needs  only  of  the  foreign 
borrower,  that  is  exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  products  and  services.  See 
S3d  Congress,  2d  Session,  Senate  Document  No.  85,  Legislative  History  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1954). 

As  part  of  its  legislative  program,  the  Administration  had  proposed  to  the 
Congress  that  the  capitalization  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  be  increased  from 
$700  million  to  3.5  billion. 

In  a  memorandum  written  on  June  11,  1945  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Clayton),  entitled  “Legislation  and  Organization  to  Meet  Foreign  Dollar  Re¬ 
quirements”,  Mr.  Collado  had  stated  that  “It  is  obvious  that  U.S.  loan  activities 
should  be  concentrated  in  one  agency  and  the  Exlmbank  (Export-Import  Bank] 
is  ready-made  for  the  purpose.  .  .  .  The  present  proposal  to  increase  the  Bank’s 
funds  to  $3.5  billion  covers  only  a  first  approval  to  Soviet  requirements,  nothing 
for  the  U.K.  and  little  for  China.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  more  will  be 
required  before  the  Bretton  Woods  Bank  can  possibly  function.”  (840.50  UNRRA/ 
5-1145) 

5  Congress  enacted  the  Bretton  Woods  Act  with  President  Truman  approving 
on  July  31,  1945,  thereby  establishing  the  basis  for  United  States  participation 
in  the  International  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  For  relevant 
citations  to  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  of  1944,  the  establishment  of  the 
two  Bretton  Woods  institutions,  and  the  genesis  of  U.S.  relations  therewith,  see 
pp.  1384  ff . 

0The  Johnson  Act  of  1934  (48  Stat.  574)  forbade  loans  by  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  to  foreign  governments  in  default  on  its  obligations  to  the  LTiited 
States. 
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2.  Full  participation  in  relief  and  rehabilitation  measures. 

3.  International  cooperation  in  monetary  and  exchange  manage¬ 
ment  through  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  supplemented  by 
bilateral  arrangements  with  the  British  and  perhaps  certain  other 
nations. 

4.  Public  and  private  dollar  investment  in  reconstruction  and  devel¬ 
opment  abroad  during  the  next  decade  to  the  extent  of  $25  to  30 
billion. 

Such  a  program  coupled  with  an  adequate  policy  of  full  employ¬ 
ment  within  the  United  States,  and  other  elements  of  an  international 
program  of  expanding  world  economic  activity  and  trade  can  have 
most  satisfactory  and  useful  results.  In  the  absence  of  relatively  stable 
full  employment  at  home  and  a  sensible  commercial  policy  it  may  well 
end  in  frustration. 

The  present  memorandum  will  deal  only  with  point  4 — public  and 
private  dollar  investment  in  reconstruction  and  development  abroad. 


RECONSTRUCTION  AND 

DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS  7 

In  Millions 

of  Dollars 

Totals 

Western  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

2000-3000 

Belgium 

200-  400 

Netherlands  and  NEI 

1000-1500 

Denmark 

100-  150 

France 

1000-2000 

Italy 

250-  500 

Norway 

400-  500 

4950  -  8050 

Eastern  and  Southeastern  Europe 

U.S.S.R. 

6000-6000 

Greece 

100-  150 

Czechoslovakia 

400-  500 

Poland 

?  ? 

Yugoslavia 

100-  200 

Albania 

6600  -  6850 

7  The  table  that  follows  was  the  same 

with  minor  exceptions  as  one  prepared 

by  D.  M.  Phelps  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Economic  Development,  and  which 
was  placed  in  a  memorandum  of  May  11,  1945  that  went  from  Mr.  Phelps  to 
Mr.  Collado  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  (Clayton)  (840.50  UNRRA/5-1145) .  The 
Phelps  memorandum,  entitled  “Preliminary  Estimates  of  Financial  Requirements 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development”,  surveyed  in  considerable  detail  the  recon¬ 
struction  requirements  of  war-devastated  countries  on  a  world-wide  basis.  It 
stated  in  part : 

“For  some  months  past  available  data  has  been  assembled  on  the  extent  of 
destruction  in  countries  now  liberated,  the  estimated  costs  of  reconstruction, 

Footnote  continued  on  following  page. 
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RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS - Continued 

In  Millions 

of  Dollars  Totals 

2500  -  3500 

1000-1500 
300-  500 

- -  -  1300  -  2000 

2000-2350 
1000-1150 

-  - -  3000  -  3500 

Far  East 

China  3500  -  4500 

India 

Other 


Grand  Total  20850-28400 


Europe — Economic  Development 
(public  and  private  financing) 
Africa,  N  ear  and  Middle  East 
Public  investments 
Private  investments 

Latin  America 

Public  investments 
Private  investments 


There  are  attached  separate  memoranda  8  relating  to  transitional 
financial  aid  to  Great  Britain  and  credits  to  the  U.S.S.R,  included  in 
the  above  table. 

Sources  of  Required  Dollar  Funds  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment 

Private  Foreign  Investment — At  least  $10  billion  in  10  years — 
largely  “direct”  investment. 

Export-Import  Bank — $5  to  10  billion  over  10  years.  The  $3.5 
billion  now  being  requested  includes  only  $1  billion  for 
U.S.S.R.  and  does  not  include  any  amount  for  U.Iv. 

their  foreign  assets  which  may  be  used  to  meet  requirements  from  abroad,  and 
the  probable  deficits  in  their  balances  of  payments  in  early  post-war  years. 
While  these  data  are  in  some  instances  fragmentary  and  inconclusive  it  has, 
nevertheless,  been  thought  advisable  on  the  basis  of  information  now  available 
to  make  estimates  of  the  possible  financial  requirements  of  these  countries  from 
the  United  States,  other  nations,  or  the  Bretton  Woods  institutions,  if  they  be 
established,  to  meet  these  deficits.  Estimates  have  also  been  made  of  the  probable 
financial  needs  of  these  countries  recently  liberated  and  of  other  nations  like¬ 
wise  for  economic  development  during  the  first  decade  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  should  be  recognized  that  all  estimates  are  of  necessity  highly  tentative,  but 
some  idea  may,  nevertheless,  be  gained  as  to  the  possible  extent  of  financial 
assistance  which  will  be  needed  by  other  nations  in  the  early  post-war  period 
and  of  the  possibilities  for  foreign  investment,  both  for  reconstruction  and 
economic  development. 

[Here  follows  detailed  country  by  country  summary  and  the  original  table.] 

“This  total  figure  should  be  considered  as  an  estimate  of  financial  requirements 
for  reconstruction  and  economic  development  during  the  initial  decade  after  the 
termination  of  the  war.  Although  the  estimates  made  for  Western  European 
countries  are  based  largely  on  probable  deficits  in  balances  of  payments  in  early 
post-war  years,  that  is,  during  the  next  three  to  five  years,  Europe’s  estimated 
financial  requirements  for  the  remainder  of  the  first  decade  are  included  in 
the  estimate  for  European  economic  development,  both  public  and  private. 

“.  .  .  However,  the  likelihood  that  investments  in  the  estimated  amount  will 
be  made  must  be  predicated  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development ;  increased  funds 
available  to  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act  and  the 
‘Johnson  Act’  provision  in  the  Export-Import  Bank  legislation.” 

Not  printed. 
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International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development — Ini¬ 
tially  about  $9  billion,  most  of  which  will  be  in  dollar  credits 
although  the  financial  responsibility  is  spread  over  the  mem¬ 
ber  governments. 

Only  a  small  part  of  this  may  be  expected  to  be  forthcoming 
during  1946. 

Legislation  Required 

Export-Import  Bank — Bill  in  House  and  Senate  to  increase  lend¬ 
ing  ability  to  $3.5  billion. 

Bretton  Woods  Institutions — Bill  in  Senate  Committee. 

Repeal  of  Johnson  Act — In  Senate  and  House  Committees. 


811.516  Export-Import  Bank/7-945 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Financial  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Policy  ( Collado )  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

Washington,  July  9, 1945. 

Subject:  Proposed  Use  of  Export-Import  Bank  Funds. 

1.  In  connection  with  the  scheduled  hearings  on  the  expansion  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  there  follows  a  summary  statement  of  the 
type  of  operations  which  may  be  anticipated  in  the  next  twelve 
months : 9 

millions  of  dollars 

U.S.S.R. — (1st  credit)  1000 

Transfer  from  3-C  agreement 10 

France,  Belgium,  Netherlands  300  -  400  (or  more) 

Latin  America  150  -  250 


9  Regarding  the  histories  of  the  individual  credits  proposed  for  the  countries 
herein  named,  reference  should  be  made  as  appropriate  to  other  Foreign  Relations 
volumes  where  the  more  strictly  bilateral  aspects  are  documented ;  the  frame  of 
reference  here  is  limited  to  general  policy. 

10 The  so-called  3(c)  agreements  (name  taken  from  the  relevant  section  of 
the  Lend-Lease  Act  of  1941  as  amended)  provided  for  a  continued  flow  of  indus¬ 
trial  equipment  and  supplies  to  certain  European  countries  after  the  end  of  the 
war  in  Europe  although  use  of  such  materials  was  no  longer  related  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States.  Funds  were  still  to  be  provided  out  of  monies 
appropriated  for  Lend-Lease  purposes.  Repayment  would  be  over  a  30-year 
period  at  an  interest  rate  of  2%  percent  per  annum.  As  of  this  date  3(c)  agree¬ 
ments  had  been  concluded  with  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 


310-101—72- 
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European  reconstruction 

Of  which:  Poland  urgent 


millions  of  dollars 

1250  -  1500 


Italy — 100  -  150 

Greece — 50  -  100 

Yugoslavia 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Norway 


Other — Saudi  Arabia,  Turkey, 
China,  etc. 


100  -  150 


Total 


2800  -  3300 


2.  The  bill  would  give  the  Bank  about  $3  billion  of  new  lending 
authority. 

3.  The  10-year  program  contemplates: 


billions  of  dollars 

10  -  11 
9 

6-10 


Private  Investment 
Bretton  Woods  Bank 
Export-Import  Bank 


Total 


25  -  30 


4.  More  Export-Import  Bank  funds  will  be  needed  to  fill  out  1946 
and  thereafter — and  especially  before  the  Bretton  Woods  Bank  is 
operating.  Probably  a  further  billion  or  even  two  will  be  needed  for 
U.S.S.R.,  and  any  British  credits  will  require  additional  legislation. 
Further  funds  will  be  needed  for  European  and  Chinese  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  development  in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere. 

5.  A  summary  of  the  longer-term  program  is  included  in  the  tables 
I  have  given  you.  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Young  can  furnish  any  further 
details. 


811.516  Export  Import  Bank/7— 1745 

Statement  of  Honorable  Leo  T.  Crowley ,  Chairman  Board  of  Trustees , 
Ex'port-Im'port  Bank  of  AY  ashing  ton  Before  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  July  17,  19J+5 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee  to 
recommend  an  increase  in  the  lending  authority  of  the  Export-Import 


Bank. 
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The  United  States  is  approaching  an  extremely  critical  period  with 
respect,  to  the  financing  of  its  foreign  trade.  Furthermore,  the  problem 
has  the  most  profound  implications  for  the  reconversion  of  war  indus¬ 
tries  at  home.  There  has  been  during  the  war  an  enormous  expansion 
in  manufacturing  capacities  in  the  United  States,  and  this,  expansion 
has  been  concentrated  very  largely  in  heavy  industry.  T  nless  foreign 
markets  for  the  products  of  American  heavy  industry  can  be  found 
during  the  period  which  lies  immediately  ahead,  many  war-expanded 
industries  will  be  obliged  severely  to  curtail  their  operations  and, 
accordingly,  to  reduce  their  employment  of  labor. 

Fortunately,  potential  foreign  demands  for  our  products  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  reconstruction  of  war-devastated  countries  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  countries  whose  progress  has  been  retarded  by 
the  war  will  be  concentrated  principally  on  the  products  of  heavy 
industry.  Moreover,  the  United  States  will  be  practically  the  only 
immediate  source  of  supply  for  many  of  the  commodities  involved. 

What  is  required  in  order  to  join  our  need  for  foreign  markets  and 
the  needs  of  foreign  countries  for  our  products  is  financing.  We  hope 
and  believe  that  a  large  part  of  the  necessary  financing  will  be 
provided  by  private  financial  institutions.  However,  there  are  certain 
types  of  risks  and  certain  large  risks  which  private  banks  are  not  in 
a  position  to  assume  without  government  assistance  and  other  risks 
which  they  are  not  prepared  to  assume  at  all.  This  would  apply  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  financing  over  a  period  of  years  of  exports  of  capital 
equipment,  which  must  be  sold  on  terms  which  take  account  of  the  t  ime 
required  to  put  it  into  productive  use.  It  would  apply  also  to  long-term 
loans  to  governments  whose  credit  is  for  one  reason  or  another  not 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  private  investors. 

We  believe  that  the  necessary  financing  of  our  foreign  trade  during 
the  crucial  period  of  reconversion  at  home  and  reconstruction  abroad 
should  be  provided,  to  the  extent  that  private  credit  is  not  available, 
through  an  expanded  Export -Import  Bank.  In  performing  this  role, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  will  be  carrying  on  a  function  which  it  has 
successfully  performed  over  a  period  of  more  than  eleven  years.  As 
private  banks  and  bankers  have  frequently  testified,  its  operations  have 
supplemented  rather  than  replaced  private  capital  and  in  this  way 
have  not  only  facilitated  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  but 
have  also  materially  assisted  in  the  financing  of  f  oreign  trade  through 
private  channels. 

There  should  be  no  confusion  regarding  the  fundamental  differences 
between  the  proposed  increase  in  the  lending  authority  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  other  measures  relating  to  our  foreign  trade  which 
have  been  approved  by  Congress  or  which  are  under  consideration  by 
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Congress.  The  measures  which.  I  have  in  mind  include  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  UNRRA,  lencl-lease,  and  the  pending  Bretton  Woods 
legislation. 

The  appropriation  for  UNRRA  is  strictly  for  relief  and  has  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  financing  on  a  commercial  basis  of  our  foreign  trade. 

With  respect  to  lend-lease,  as  I  and  other  spokesmen  for  the  Admin¬ 
istration  have  repeatedly  stated,  lend-lease  will  be  provided,  only  in 
connection  with  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war  to  final  victory.  It  will  not  be  furnished  for 
purposes  of  relief,  rehabilitation,  or  reconstruction  in  Europe  or  else¬ 
where.  Assistance  to  the  liberated  countries  of  Europe,  which  is  one 
of  the  immediate  problems  facing  us,  must  be  provided  in  some  other 
manner. 

In  accordance  with  this  recognized  principle,  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  Congress  for  lend-lease  for  1946  was  based  explicitly 
on  the  assumption  that  Congress  would  increase  the  lending  authority 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  order  that  it  could  finance  portions  of 
the  so-called  3(c)  agreements  for  the  delivery  to  certain  European 
countries  of  industrial  equipment  and  supplies  which  are  not  required 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

In  rendering  such  assistance  to  the  war-devastated  countries,  we 
would  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  these  countries  must  accept  the 
prime  responsibility  for  their  rehabilitation  and  must  depend 
primarily  upon  their  own  resources  in  the  process.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  not  only  an  inescapable  obligation  on  the  United  States  to  help  the 
liberated  countries  help  themselves  but  also  a  strong  element  of  self- 
interest  ;  for,  by  financing  their  purchases  of  our  products  on  a  sound 
basis,  we  are  greatly  benefiting  our  own  economy. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  is 
intended,  it  is  true,  to  be  a  major  source  of  large-scale  and  long-term 
credit  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war-torn  countries  and  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  economically  underdeveloped  countries.  Our  participation 
in  the  International  Bank  has  now  been  approved  by  the  House  and 
by  this  Committee  and  will  be  approved  shortly,  I  trust,  by  the  Senate. 
At  best,  however,  the  International  Bank  cannot  be  in  effective  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  year  or  eighteen  months.  A  strengthened  Export-Import 
Bank  is  therefore  urgently  needed  during  the  period  just  ahead  to 
provide  the  necessary  financing  of  our  exports  in  connection  with  re¬ 
construction  and  development  projects  abroad.  There  will  be  no  other 
governmental  source  of  dollar  credits  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  longer  run,  the  coordination  of  the  operations  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  with  the  policies  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  on  the  International  Bank  and  Fund  will  be  achieved  through 
the  National  Advisory  Council  provided  for  in  the  Bretton  Woods 
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Agreements  Act.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  will  keep  it  fully  informed  of  the 
Bank’s  activities  and  will  be  guided  in  turn  by  its  policy  decisions 
applicable  to  the  Bank’s  operations. 

[Here  follows  description  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
legislation.12] 


Department  of  State  National  Advisory  Council  Files  13 

Minutes  of  the  First  Meeting  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems ,  Washington , 
August  21 , 1945 

Present 

Secretary  Fred  M.  Vinson  (Chairman),  Treasury  Department 
Secretary  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Commerce  Department 
Mr.  Marriner  S.  Eccles,  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors,  Federal 
Reserve  System 

Mr.  Leo  T.  Crowley,  Chairman  of  Export-Import  Bank 

Mr.  Amos  Taylor,  Commerce  Department 

Mr.  Frank  Coe  (Secretary),  Treasury  Department 

1.  Responsibility  of  the  Council 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  language  of  the  Act  (Public 
171-79th  Congress,  1st  Session)14  which  established  the  Council 
(NAC-1).15  He  spoke  of  the  wide  variety  of  foreign  financial  trans- 

u  Congress  approved  tlie  Administration’s  legislative  proposals  and  tlie  new 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  became  law  on  July  31,  1945  (59  Stat.  526).  Essentially 
this  Act  “made  possible  the  extension  of  large-scale  credits  to  foreign  countries 
for  the  purchase  of  LTnited  States  goods  by  increasing  the  lending  authority 
of  the  Bank  from  $700  million  to  $3.5  billion  and  by  removing  the  prohibition 
on  loans  by  the  Bank  to  countries  in  default  on  their  obligations  to  the  United 
States  Government.”  (Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  Second  Semiannual 
Report  to  Congress  For  the  Period  January- June  19Jt6,  p.  9). 

13  This  file  comprises  a  substantially  complete  record  of  the  minutes  and  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems  (the  NAC)  and  its  committees.  This  collection  is  located  in  Department 
of  State  Lot  Files  60D-137. 

“That  is,  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  approved  July  31, 1945  (59  Stat. 
512). 

16  The  memoranda  in  the  NAC  series  was  the  documentation  on  which  the 
Council’s  agenda  was  based,  and  were  prepared  by  the  Staff  Committee  of  the 
Council.  This  series  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  separate  documentation  described 
as  “Staff  Documents”,  nor  with  the  minutes  of  meetings  of  the  Council  itself.  It 
may  be  noted  also  that  the  National  Advisory  Council  submitted  regular  and 
special  reports  to  the  Congress  which  are  printed  as  Congressional  documents. 

Council  Document  NAC-1  was  an  historical  summary  of  the  origins  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Council,  and  analyzed  the  statutory  duties  of  the  Council  as 
provided  for  in  the  originating  statute.  Section  4  of  the  Act  stated  in  pertinent 
part  that  the  Council  was  to  “coordinate,  by  consultation  or  otherwise,  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  the  policies  and  operations  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
on  the  [International  Monetary]  Fund  and  the  [International]  Bank  [for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development],  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  and  all 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  to  the  extent  that  they  make  or  participate 
in  the  making  of  foreign  loans  or  engage  in  foreign  financial,  exchange  or  mone¬ 
tary  transactions.” 
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actions  in  which  the  government  is  now  engaged  (NAC-2  and  3) 19 
and  the  need  for  coordination  of  methods  and  agencies.  The  legisla¬ 
tive  history  of  the  Council  was  discussed. 

2.  Over-all  Foreign  Financial  Program 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  government  needed  an  over-all  pro¬ 
gram,  showing  everything  that  was  to  be  lent  and  spent  abroad  and 
what  would  be  received.  He  thought  that  only  thereby  could  the 
Council  perform  the  functions  which  Congress  expected  of  it.  He  had 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  President,  and  had  written  him  a  letter 
in  accordance  with  the  understanding  arrived  at.  The  President 
wishes  the  Council  to  prepare  such  a  program,  and  so  indicated  in 
a  note  to  Secretary  Vinson  (NAC-4).17 

The  Council  decided  to  request  the  heads  of  departments  and 
agencies  to  submit  programs  of  their  expected  foreign  financial  activi¬ 
ties  and  of  the  present  status  of  all  loans,  financial  commitments,  and 
programs  of  expenditure  abroad.  From  this  a  general  program  would 
be  prepared. 

Secretary  Wallace  stressed  the  need  for  information  on  private 
loans  abroad.  It  was  decided  that  Mr.  Eccles  would  check  as  to  what 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  could  provide  on  this  subject. 

3.  Technical  Committee  on  Bretton  Woods 

The  Chairman  proposed,  and  the  Council  agreed  to,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  special  committee  to  consider  and  report  to  the  Council  on 
the  preliminary  problems  and  policies  of  the  International  Fund  and 
Bank  and  to  conduct  any  necessary  negotiations  with  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  on  the  establishment  of  these  institutions.  The  Chairman 
thought  this  committee  would  be  practically  the  same  as  the  group 
which  had  worked  for  several  years  on  Bretton  Woods.  The  Securities 
Exchange  Commission  should  be  included  in  the  committee. 

The  names  of  members  and  alternates  were  to  be  sent  to  the  secretary. 

4.  Export-Import  Bank 

The  Council  discussed  the  following  matters  concerning  Export- 
Import  Bank  policy  and  operations : 

(1)  Loans  under  C onsicleration.  Mr.  Crowley  informed  the  Council 

16  Documents  NAC-2  and  3  not  printed. 

11  The  text  of  the  Vinson  letter  is  found  in  Document  NAC-4,  not  printed ;  the 
letter  was  dated  August  9,  1945.  A  marginal  notation  indicating  approval  was 
written  by  the  President  on  the  same  letter  on  August  10. 
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that  Export-Import  Bank  loans  to  the  following  countries  were  under 
consideration  in  the  approximate  amounts  indicated : 

France —  $300  million 

Belgium—  50  million 

Netherlands —  50  million 

(The  above,  related  to  the  lend-lease  3(c)  agreements,  were  proposed 
for  30  years  at  2%% )  ,18 

U.S.S.R. —  $  1  billion 

Norway —  40  million 

Denmark — 

United  Kingdom — for  food  in  the  lend-lease  pipeline. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eccles,  Mr.  Crowley  promised  a  concise  report, 
on  the  loans  now  under  consideration.  Mr.  Crowley  Stated  that  he 
would  continue  negotiations  on  these  loans  and  report  back  to  the 
Council,  but.  that,  until  proper  lines  and  policies  were  worked  out, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  would  make  none  of  these  loans  until  the 
Council  had  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  them. 

(2)  Dollar  Balances.  The  Council  agreed  with  Mr.  Eccles  that  loans 
should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  holdings  by  foreign  countries 
of  gold,  dollars  or  American  securities.  It  instructed  that  such  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  prepared  for  its  use. 

(3)  Rate  of  Interest.  Mr.  Crowley  asked  the  Council  to  consider  the 
proper  rates  of  interest  for  Export-Import  loans.  Tie  suggested  a  3% 
rate  as  the  general  rule  for  long  and  medium  term  loans.  There  was 
discussion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a  3%  rate  for  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Soviet  Union  while  having  a  2%%  rate  for  the  Western  European 
countries.  Although  there  was  general  agreement  on  the  desirability 
of  low  interest  rates  for  reconstruction  purposes,  a  decision  on  in¬ 
terest  rate  policy  was  deferred  until  a  full  analysis  could  be  prepared. 

(4)  Private  Sources.  The  Chairman  stressed  the  need  to  find  out 
whether  any  of  these  loans  could  be  placed  privately.  Mr.  Crowley  said 
that  such  a  check  would  be  made.  He  believed  that  many  of  them 
should  be  made  privately,  but  he  did  not  believe  the  banks  would 
touch  them. 

18  These  credits  were  projected  originally  under  the  3(c)  agreements,  and 
accordingly  would  have  been  financed  out  of  Lend-Lease  funds;  see  footnote  10, 
p.  1395.  With  the  ending  of  the  war,  however,  Lend-Lease  financing  was  terminated 
as  of  September  2,  1945.  Financing  of  Lend-Lease  materials  requisitioned  but  not 
under  procurement  by  that  date  was  now  shifted  to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
It  was  felt  that  as  the  credits  “served  to  carry  out  previous  commitments  of 
the  United  States  Government,  their  terms  with  respect  to  maturities  and  rate 
of  interest  [should  be]  made  the  same  as  those  of  the  lend-lease  3(c)  agree¬ 
ments.”  (Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  First  Semiannual  Report  to  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  Period  July-Decemher  19J/5,  p.  17) 
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(5)  Loans  Appropriate  for  the  Export-Import  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank.  It  was  decided  that  the  Staff  Committee  should  have  a 
report  for  the  Council  prepared  on  this  matter. 

5.  Other  Loans 

The  Council  agreed  with  a  proposal  of  Mr.  Eccles  that  the  State  and 
Treasury  Departments  should  prepare  concise  reports  on  pending 
foreign  loans  and  stabilization  agreements  and  the  status  of  any  nego¬ 
tiations  now  under  way. 

[Here  follows  discussion  regarding  the  internal  organization  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council.] 

Frank  Coe 


811.516  Export  Import  Bank/9-345 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administrator 

{Crowley) 


Washington,  [undated].19 

My  Dear  Mr.  Crowley  :  The  present  great  expansion  in  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  emphasizes  the  importance  of  relating 
its  program  to  the  framework  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  laid  down  by  the  President  and  the  Department  of  State. 

The  relations  between  the  Department  and  the  Bank  have  always 
been  close,  and  we  have  participated  in  every  step  of  formulation  of 
major  loan  policy  and  negotiation  of  credits  with  particular  foreign 
countries.  We  have,  of  course,  not  wished  to  be  too  closely  involved  in 
detailed  operations.  The  importance  to  foreign  policy  of  foreign  lend¬ 
ing  by  this  Government  lias  been  recognized  in  our  position  on  the 
old  Board  of  Trustees,  of  which  for  many  years  an  official  of  the  De¬ 
partment  was  Chairman,  and  recently  in  our  inclusion  on  the  smaller 
new  Board. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  Bank  should  continue  to  work  out 
its  broad  arrangements  with  individual  countries  in  the  closest  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  Department  and  with  reference  to  the  various 
foreign  policy  considerations  present  in  individual  cases.  In  view  of 
the  increasing  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  Bank’s  credit  opera¬ 
tions,  I  also  ask  that  preliminary  and  general  negotiations  be  under¬ 
taken,  as  has  ordinarily  been  the  case  in  the  past,  with  full 
participation  of  representatives  of  the  Department. 

This  participation  is  especially  important  now  as  we  are  embarking 
on  negotiations  with  respect  to  commercial  policy,  cartels,  commodity 
policy,  and  the  position  of  American  private  trade  and  investment  in 


19  Drafted  September  3,  1945. 
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all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  essential  that  financial  aid  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  creation  of  commercial  conditions  which 
will  permit  repayment  by  the  stimulation  of  international  trade  so 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  America’s  expanded  industrial  potential. 

Sincerely  yours,  James  F.  Byrnes 


Department  of  State  National  Advisory  Council  Files 


Memorandum  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  (Crowley) 
to  the  National  Advisory  Council 


NAC-7  [Washington,]  September  12,  1945. 

Re:  Emergency  Reconstruction  Credits  to  Liberated  and  War- 
Devasted  Countries 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  at  a  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  September  11,  approved  in  principle  emergency  recon¬ 
struction  credits  to  the  following  countries  in  the  amounts  indicated, 
subject  to  policy  review  by  the  National  Advisory  Council: 


Belgium 
France 
Netherlands 
Netherlands 
East  Indies 
U.S.S.R. 


$  100, 000,  000 
315, 000, 000 
100, 000,  000 

100, 000, 000 
1,  000,  000,  000 


It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  proposed  credits  are  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  emergency  purchases  of  materials,  supplies,  and 
equipment  urgently  needed  by  these  countries  to  begin  the  restoration 
and  rebuilding  of  their  economies.  Time  is  of  the  essence  because  of 
the  vital  importance  of  maintaining  the  flow  of  goods  to  these  coun¬ 
tries  from  the  United  States  as  their  only  immediate  source  of  supply. 

The  credits  would  be  extended  without  prejudice  to  the  longer  run 
and  more  carefully  defined  reconstruction  programs  of  the  countries 
concerned  or  to  the  amount  of  dollar  financing  which  may  ultimately 
be  required  to  carry  out  these  programs.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
recently  liberated  countries  and  Russia  have  not  had  time  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  needs  for  imported  goods  or  for  external  financing  and 
cannot  afford  to  wait  until  these  needs  are  precisely  defined.  Nor  can 
the  United  States  afford  to  wait. 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  proposed  credits  are  to  be  left 
subject  to  negotiation  between  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  governments  involved.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  rate  of 
interest  to  be  charged  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  on  long-term  loans 
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to  foreign  governments  will  have  been  considered  by  the  National 
Advisory  Council  and  a  decision  presumably  reached. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  the  individual  credits  proposed  for  the 
countries  named  above.] 

With  respect  to  all  of  these  proposed  credits,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  naturally  been  conscious  of  the  fact  that  these  countries 
have  some  dollar  resources  of  their  own.  Furthermore,  some  of  them, 
notably  the  Netherlands  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  enjoy  a 
potentially  high  credit  standing  in  the  eyes  of  private  investors.  The 
Bank  subscribes  to  the  view,  however,  that  it  would  be  unwise  for 
these  countries  to  draw  too  heavily  upon  their  own  resources  until 
their  total  needs  can  be  more  definitely  ascertained  and  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  mindful  of  the  danger  involved  in  forcing  them,  because  of 
heavy  drains  upon  their  gold  and  dollar  resources,  to  adopt  or  main¬ 
tain  trade  and  exchange  restrictions  which  the  United  States  is  seeking 
by  every  means  to  eliminate.  Moreover,  the  Bank  has  satisfied  itself 
that  none  of  the  countries  in  question  can  quickly  obtain  funds  in 
substantial  amounts  in  the  private  market  on  reasonable  terms. 

Leo  T.  Crowley 


Department  of  State  National  Advisory  Council  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  B ank  ( Crowley ) 
to  the  National  Advisory  Council 

secret  [Washington.]  September  18, 1945. 

N AC-14 

1.  I  have  circulated  to  the  members  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  a  memorandum  dated  September  17, 1945, 20  setting  forth  the  present 
status  of  Lend-Lease  and  Export-Import  Bank  financing.  It  is  urgent 
that  action  be  taken  by  the  Export- Import  Bank  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  applications  for  credits  which  have  been  made  in  order  that  the 
flow  of  supplies  and  essential  materials  to  those  countries  will  not 
be  interrupted. 

2.  I  recommend  that  of  the  applications  for  credit  set  forth  in  my 
memorandum  of  September  17,  1945,  the  following  be  approved  at 
this  time : 

(a)  Belgium.  $100,000,000,  of  which  $55,000,000  should  be  extended 
on  3(e)  terms  and  $45,000,000  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  N.  A.C.  and  the  Export-Import  Bank. 


20  Not  printed.  It  was  an  earlier  version  of  this  document  NAC-14. 
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(b)  France.  $550,000,000  on  3(c)  terms. 

(c)  The  Netherlands.  $100,000,000,  of  which  $50,000,000  should  be 
extended  on  3(c)  terms  and  $50,000,000  on  such  other  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  N.A.C.  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

id)  Netherlands  East  Indies.  $100,000,000  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  N.A.C.  and  the  Export- Import 
Bank. 

(e)  Russia,  $1,000,000,000  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  N.A.C.  and  the  Export-Import  Bank. 


Department  of  State  National  Advisory  Council  Files 

Memorandum  by  the  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  ( Taylor ) 
to  the  National  Advisoinj  Council 

NAC-17  [Washington,]  September  21,  1945. 

Be:  Objections  to  a  General  Rate  of  2%%  on  Emergency  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Loans  by  Export-Import,  Bank 

The  NAC  Staff  Committee  has  proposed  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  should  charge  a  uniform  rate  of  2%%  on  emergency  reconstruc¬ 
tion  loans  to  liberated  and  war-devastated  countries.  The  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  strenuously  objects  to  this  proposal  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  Bank  is  obligated  by  the  legislative  history,  if  not  by  the 
letter,  of  the  Export- Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  operate  without  a 
net  loss  to  the  United  States  Government.  In  other  words,  it  is  expected 
to  operate  on  a  “business”  basis.  To  operate  it  on  any  other  basis  would 
seriously  prejudice  the  chances  of  obtaining  additional  lending  au¬ 
thority  from  the  Congress.21 

2.  It  has  been  generally  agreed  that  an  average  minimum  interest 
rate  of  3%  on  the  aggregate  of  its  loans  is  probably  required  to  enable 
the  Bank  to  be  self-sustaining.  This  rate  represents  the  average  cost 
to  the  Treasury  of  borrowed  funds,  or  2%,  plus  a  1%  margin  to  cover 


31  The  first  offical  intimation  that  the  Executive  Branch  might  request  from 
Congress  “interim”  additional  lending  authority  for  the  Export-Import  Bank 
came  in  President  Truman’s  special  message  to  the  Congress  on  September  6, 
1945  in  which  he  set  forth  a  21-point  program  for  reconversion  from  wartime 
to  peacetime.  He  said  in  pertinent  part :  “We  are  preparing  to  extend  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Our  objective  is  to  enable  the  peace-loving 
nations  of  the  world  to  become  self-supporting  in  a  world  of  expanding  freedom 
and  rising  standards  of  living.  ...  I  foresee  the  need  for  additional  interim 
lending  power  [for  the  Export-Import  Bank]  to  insure  a  rapid  and  successful 
transition  to  peacetime  world  trade.  Appropriate  recommendations  will  be  made 
to  the  Congress  on  this  matter  when  we  have  completed  the  exploratory  con¬ 
versations  already  begun  with  our  associates  [presumably  a  reference  to  the 
governments  of  the  war-devastated  countries].” 
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losses  and  administrative  expenses.  The  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development  requires  1%  to  14/^%  for  similar 
purposes. 

3.  A  2%%  rate  is  considerably  below  the  probable  cost  to  the  United 
States  Government  of  making  loans  through  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Lind  is,  therefore,  a  subsidy  rate.  It  may  be  justified  for  loans  to  3(c) 
countries  to  cover  the  cost  of  goods  requisitioned  before  Y-J  Day 
under  existing  agreements  providing  for  such  a  rate.  But  to  apply  it 
"to  all  emergency  reconstruction  loans  would  surely  result  in  eventual 
heavy  net  losses  on  the  books  of  the  Bank. 

4.  The  Bank  fully  appreciates  that  loans  to  liberated  and  war- 
devastated  countries  are  for  emergency  purchases  in  the  United 
States;  that  great  economic  benefits  will  accrue  to  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  the  acceleration  of  the  reconstruction  process  which  loans 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  will  make  possible;  and  that  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  loans  should  be  as  liberal  as  possible. 

Nevertheless,  the  Bank  cannot  keep  its  accounts  in  terms  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  economic  effects  of  its  operations.  It  must  keep  its  accounts  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

5.  The  Bank  is  required  by  its  basic  law  not  to  compete  with  but  to 
supplement  and  encourage  private  capital.  But  a  2%%  rate  will 
clearly  prevent  either  the  participation  of  private  capital  at  the  time 
the  loans  are  made  or  their  refunding  in  the  future.  To  charge  such  a 
rate  would,  therefore,  violate  the  express  instruction  of  Congress. 

6.  The  recommendation  of  the  Staff  Committee  sets  no  objective 
limit  to  the  amount  of  loans  which  the  Export-Import  Bank  shall 
make  at  a  subsidy  rate.  Since  it  does  not,  the  Bank  and  those  who 
advise  it  would  be  forced  into  the  impossible  task  of  deciding  once 
and  for  all  what  countries  shall  get  credit  at  this  rate  and  how  much. 
By  contrast,  if  emergency  reconstruction  loans  are  made  at  a  normal 
rate  (except  for  3(c)  commitments) ,  credit  can  be  extended  as  needed 
over  a  period  of  time.  In  this  way,  the  resources  of  the  Bank  can  be 
husbanded  and  made  available  according  to  need  and  capacity  to  repay 
as  reconstruction  proceeds.  This  would  be  an  orderly  process  and 
promote  the  most  effective  use  of  the  Bank’s  resources. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  strongly  recommends  that  emergency 
reconstruction  loans,  except  for  3(c)  commitments,  be  made  at  the 
rate  applying  to  normal  loans  for  reconstruction  and  development,  i.e., 
at  not  less  than  a  3%  average  rate. 


Wayne  C.  Taylor 
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Memorandum  by  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
( Vinson )  to  President  Truman  22 


N  AC-1 6 


[Washington,  undated.], 


Tlie  Council  lias  carefully  considered  the  policies  involved  in  the 
following  proposed  loans  which  have  been  approved  in  principle  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  submitted  to  the  Council  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bank:  Belgium,  $100  million;  France,  $550  million;  2S- 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  $100  million;  and  U.S.S.R.,  $1  billion. 

The  loans  proposed  for  Belgium,  France  and  the  Netherlands  are 
closely  related  to  the  wind-up  of  lend-lease.  Pursuant  to  your  directive 
of  August  17,  1945,  Mr.  Crowley  is  arranging  lend-lease  financing  for 
lend-lease  goods  in  the  pipelines  and  in  inventories  abroad  and  on  the 
seas  on  V-J  Day.  Export-Import  Bank  financing  is  proposed  for  some 
of  the  lend-lease  goods  which  were  under  requisition  but  not  in  pro¬ 
curement  on  V-J  Day.  The  amounts  involved  are  (in  millions  of 
dollars)  : 


Pipelines  in  U.S. 
plus  Inventories 
Outside  U.S. 

( Lend-Lease 
Financing ) 


Lend-Lease 

Requisitions 

{Export-Import 

Bank 

Financing ) 


Belgium 

France 

Netherlands 


45 

280  (est.) 
82 


55 

550 

50 


Export-Import  Bank  funds  would  be  made  available  for  requisi¬ 
tions  on  3(c)  terms,  viz.,  30  year  at  2%%.  This  would  give  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands  the  terms  which,  Mr.  Crowley  has  informed  us, 
were  approved  for  France,  as  a  result  of  your  and  Secretary  Byrnes’ 
conversations  with  General  DeGaulle. 

The  Congress  was  informed  by  you  and  by  the  Budget  Director  that 
a  shift  from  lend-lease  to  Export-Import  financing  was  contemplated 
for  a  portion  of  the  lend-lease  program.  Through  these  and  later  state¬ 
ments  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Crowley,  the  Congress  was  informed  of  this, 
use  of  Export-Import  Bank  funds. 

The  proposed  loans  for  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  include  small 


22  Marginal  notation  :  “Approved  9/21/45  Harry  S.  Truman”.  There  is  no  record 
in  the  Council’s  minutes  of  any  prior  discussion  of  this  memorandum  by  the 
Council,  although  it  is  clear  from  the  minutes  of  the  third  meeting  of  the  Council 
on  September  18,  1945  that  a  discussion  with  the  President  on  the  proposed 
loans  was  in  the  offing. 

23  A  correction  sheet  circulated  by  the  Council’s  Secretary  on  October  1,  1945 
directed  that  the  words  “Netherlands,  $100  million”  should  he  inserted  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  words  “Netherlands  Bast  Indies”. 
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amounts  for  urgent  capital  goods  which  were  not  in  the  lend-lease 
programs.  This  is  true  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  Netherlands- Indies 
loan.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  these  loans  are  for  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  reconstruction  goods  needed  by  these  countries 
from  the  United  States. 

These  credits  will  assure  the  maintenance,  on  a  cash-repayment 
basis,  of  the  pipelines  to  Western  Europe  for  a  short  crucial  period. 
The  goods  involved  would  have  been  transferred  under  lend-lease  if 
the  war  had  continued.  Preliminary  negotiations  indicate  that  similar 
arrangements  for  the  U.K.,  U.S.S.R.  and  China  can  be  made  and 
thereby  liquidate  practically  all  the  lend-lease  pipelines.  Since  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  goods  are  specialized,  this  solution  will  also  reduce  the  size 
of  our  surplus  problem. 

The  comparatively  small  amount  of  reconstruction  financing  in¬ 
volved  in  certain  of  the  above  loans  is  for  urgently  needed  items,  is 
tied  in  with  the  satisfactory  arrangements  for  settling  lend-lease  and 
is  backed  by  good  assurances  of  repayment.  Consideration  of  the  major 
reconstruction  needs  of  these  countries  will,  however,  be  postponed 
until  the  Council  has  obtained  the  over-all  picture  of  foreign  financial 
requirements. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  loan  to  the  Russians  has,  as  noted  above, 
been  approved  in  principle  by  the  Bank  and  been  considered  by  the 
Council.  You  will  recall  that  the  Russians  were  invited  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  the  amount  indicated.  Those  negotiations  should  go 
forward  and  we  will  so  inform  the  Bank  if  you  approve. 

Fred  M.  Vinson 


Department  of  State  National  Advisory  Council  Files 

Minutes  of  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  National  Advisory  Council , 
Washington ,  September  27,  191^5 

Present: 

Secretary  Fred  M.  Vinson  (Chairman),  Treasury  Department 

Mr.  W.  L.  Clayton,  State  Department 

Mr.  E.  G.  Collado,  State  Department 

Mr.  Amos  A.  Taylor,  Commerce  Department 

Mr.  M.  S.  Eccles,  Federal  Reserve  Board 

Mr.  Wayne  Taylor,  Export-Import  Bank 

Mr.  Harry  I).  White,  Treasury  Department 

Mr.  Frank  Coe  (Secretary) ,  Treasury  Department 

[Elere  follows  statement  regarding  a  procedural  matter.] 

1.  Emergency  Reconstmction  Credits  to  Liberated  and  War  Devas¬ 
tated  Countries 
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Approval.  The  Chairman  described  a  conference  which  he  and 
Messrs.  Acheson  24  and  Crowley  had  with  the  President.  After  a  full 
discussion  of  the  points  involved,  the  President  had  approved  the 
memorandum  (NAC  Document  No.  16)  outlining  the  proposed  loans 
to  France,  Netherlands,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Belgium,  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 

In  view  of  this  action,  the  Council  approved  the  recommendations 
on  these  loans  made  by  Mr.  Crowley  in  his  memorandum  of  September 
18  (NAC  Document  No.  14),  with  the  understanding  that  the  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  were  not  to  go  forward  until  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  consult  Secretary  Byrnes. 

Netherlands  East  Indies.  Mr.  Wayne  Taylor  said  that  this  loan 
would  be  held  up  until  a  satisfactory  report  had  been  received  from  the 
International  Tin  Committee. 

Exchange  of  Notes  on  Commercial  Policy.  Mr.  Clayton  said  that 
the  State  Department  had  an  understanding  with  the  Export-Import 
Bank  that  none  of  these  loans  were  to  be  completed  until  the  foreign 
governments  had  agreed  to  an  exchange  of  notes  on  commercial 
policy.  The  Council  decided  that  the  papers  to  which  Mr.  Clayton 
referred  (NAC  Document  No.  22)  should  be  made  part  of  the  record 
in  order  to  show  all  the  considerations  on  which  the  action  of  the 
Council  was  based.25 

2.  Interest  Rates  on  Long-Term  Loans  made  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  Foreign  Governments 

The  Council  considered  the  rates  of  interest  to  be  charged  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  on  long-term  loans  to  foreign  governments  for 
reconstruction  and  development  purposes.  It  had  before  it  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Staff  Committee  (NAC  Document  No.  18) ,  a  memo¬ 
randum  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  (NAC  Document  No.  17),  and 
the  analysis  prepared  for  the  Staff  Committee  (NAC  Staff  Document 
No.  3). 26  After  detailed  discussion,  the  Council  decided  as  follows: 

a.  Long-Term  Loans  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  The 
Export-Import  Bank’s  general  rate  of  interest  on  20  to  30  year  loans 
to  foreign  governments  for  reconstruction  and  development  should  be 
3  percent  during  the  next  period.  In  the  case  of  loans  with  serial 
maturities,  the  average  rate  should  be  3  percent. 


24  Dean  G.  Acheson,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

25  This  refers  to  the  United  States  proposals  for  the  expansion  of  world  trade 
on  a  multilateral  and  non-discriminatory  basis.  Document  NAC-22,  undated,  not 
printed,  described  in  some  detail  the  loan  discussions,  actual  or  proposed,  which 
were  engaging  the  attention  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  with  respect  to 
France,  Belgium,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Netherlands  (East  Indies),  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  stated  that  the  United  States  in  such 
discussions  was  “endeavoring  to  obtain  agreements  with  respect  to  commercial 
policy  and  certain  other  matters  of  importance  to  this  Government”. 

26  NAC  Staff  Document  No.  3  not  printed. 
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This  rate  should  be  uniform  for  all  governments. 

The  appropriate  rate  or  rates  should  be  reviewed  from  time  to  time 
as  relevant  factors  change. 

i>.  Loans  for  Goods  Requisitioned  under  Lend-Lease.  In  financing 
the  export  of  goods  for  which  requisitions  had  been  filed  by  foreign 
governments  under  Lend-Lease  and  accepted  by  this  government  prior 
to  V-J  Day,  the  Bank’s  interest  rate  should  be  2%  percent  for  30 
year  loans — i.e.,  the  same  as  in  Lend-Lease  3(c)  agreements. 

Factors  Considered.  The  Council’s  decision  was  based  upon  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factors,  not  all  of  which  were  covered  in  the  documents  before 
it.  The  more  important  of  these  were :  the  legislative  background  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank ;  the  possible  rates  of  interest  to  be  charged 
by  the  International  Bank ;  the  present  and  prospective  private  rates 
for  domestic  and  foreign  securities;  and  the  interest  rate  structure 
of  the  public  debt.  Other  factors  mentioned  included  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  reserve  policy  and  expenses;  the  relation  of  interest  rates 
on  Export-Import  Bank  loans  to  the  prospect  of  repayment ;  the  resale 
of  foreign  obligations  to  the  public  by  the  Export-Import  Bank ;  and 
the  benefits  the  United  States  would  derive  from  world-wide  economic 
reconstruction.  It  was  noted  that  there  are  outstanding  certain  com¬ 
mitments  respecting  interest  rates,  and  that  interest  rate  discrimina¬ 
tions  as  among  borrowers  might  precipitate  unfavorable  political  re¬ 
percussions.  The  financial  negotiations  with  the  United  Kingdom  were 
also  discussed,  as  were  the  prospects  for  the  liberalization  of  commer¬ 
cial  policies  on  the  part  of  countries  seeking  loans  here. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  subjects.] 


Editorial  Note 

The  principal  use  that  was  made  during  the  latter  half  of  1945  of 
the  increased  lending  power  granted  by  the  Congress  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  in  the  Act  of  July  31,  1945  was  to  finance  the  extension 
of  credits  to  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  for  the  purchase 
of  American  products  and  services  for  which  requisitions  had  been 
filed  and  approved  before  September  2, 1945  under  lend-lease  arrange¬ 
ments  but  which  had  not  been  contracted  for  by  that  date.  These 
loans  involved  the  establishment  of  lines  of  credit  in  the  amounts  of 
$550  million  for  France,  $50  million  for  Belgium,  and  $55  million  for 
the  Netherlands.  In  its  First  Semiannual  Report  to  Congress  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1946  (page  17)  the  Export-Import  Bank  said  of  this  situation: 
“Because  of  the  sudden  end  of  the  war  and  the  termination  of  lend- 
lease  which  followed  shortly  thereafter,  the  drain  on  the  resources 
of  the  bank  for  this  purpose  was  much  larger  than  had  been  antici¬ 
pated.  The  lend-lease  credits  extended  by  the  bank  thus  necessitated 
the  use  of  funds  which  it  had  been  believed  would  be  available  for 
other  purposes.”  (That  is,  general  reconstruction  loans.) 
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It  has  been  noted  that  this  financial  stringency  was  anticipated 
in  President  Truman’s  special  message  to  the  Congress  on  Septem¬ 
ber  6, 1945  (see  footnote  21,  page  1405).  On  October  4,  1945  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  assigned  primary  responsibility 
to  the  Department  of  State  for  implementing  a  legislative  program 
to  win  Congressional  approval  for  a  further  increase  in  the  lending 
power  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  In  a  memorandum  to  President 
Truman  on  October  11, 1945  Secretary  Byrnes  informed  the  President 
that 

“The  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems  is  preparing  an  overall  estimate  of  credit  require¬ 
ments  of  foreign  countries  and  a  recommendation  regarding  addi¬ 
tional  lending  authority  which  the  Export-Import  Bank  would  re¬ 
quire  to  handle  that  share  which  this  Government  should  undertake 
to  fill.  When  this  has  been  completed  we  shall  present  for  your  con¬ 
sideration  a  specific  program  of  additional  legislation.”  (811.032/ 
10^45) 

The  Secretary  of  State  reported  to  the  President  in  follow-up 
memoranda  on  November  2  and  November  28,  1945  that  this  survey 
and  study  was  continuing.  (Relevant  documentation  cited  here  is 
found  in  the  811.032  file.) 


Department  of  State  National  Advisory  Council  Files 

Memorandum  Prepared  hy  the  Staff  Committee  of  the  National 

Advisory  Council 

NAC-37  [Washington,]  January  8, 1946. 

Preliminary  Draft 

The  Foreign  Lending  Program  of  the  U.S.  Government 

1.  It  is  expected  that  the  International  Bank  will  begin  lending 
operations  in  the  latter  half  of  1946  and  that  the  Bank  will  assume  the 
primary  responsibility  for  meeting  the  world’s  international  capital 
requirements  which  cannot  be  derived  from  private  sources.  With  its 
present  membership,  the  Bank  will  be  able  to  lend  approximately 
$7.5  billion,  the  bulk  of  which  probably  will  be  raised  in  the  private 
capital  market  of  this  country.  It  is  expected  that  loans  made  during 
1946  will  constitute  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  lending  power 
of  the  Bank. 

The  operation  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  is  important  for 
assuring  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  servicing  of  international  in¬ 
vestments  and  to  the  encouragement  of  a  free  flow  of  private  capital. 

2.  In  July  1945,  the  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  to 
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war-devastated  areas  during  the  period  prior  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  International  Bank  and  for  the  promotion  of  American  exports 
and  other  special  purposes,  increased  the  lending  power  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  by  $2.8  billion,  making  its  total  lending  power  $3.5  bil¬ 
lion.  Up  to  the  end  of  1945  about  $1.6  billion  of  these  funds  were 
loaned  or  committed  and  there  remained  on  January  1,  1946,  $1.9  bil¬ 
lion  for  making  additional  loans.  [These  figures  should  be  revised  as 
of  the  date  this  memorandum  is  used.]  27  In  addition  to  the  $1.9  billion 
there  will  be  available  during  1946  about  $50  million  from  repayment 
of  principal  and  an  additional  sum  (possibly  $100  million)  from  the 
cancellation  of  earlier  commitments. 

3.  The  policy  of  this  Government  has  been  to  make  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  to  war-devastated  countries  only  with  the  greatest  care  and 
after  careful  study  of  the  immediate  and  minimum  needs  of  the  bor¬ 
rower.  Among  the  factors  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  in  making  loans  of  this  character  are :  ( 1 )  the  urgency 
of  the  need  of  the  borrower;  (2)  the  borrower’s  own  resources;  (3) 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  loan  from  private  sources  or  from  the 
International  Bank;  (4)  the  ability  of  the  borrower  to  make  effective 
use  of  the  funds;  (5)  the  capacity  of  the  borrower  to  repay;  and  (6) 
the  impact  of  the  loan  on  our  domestic  economy. 

The  use  of  Export-Import  Bank  loans  for  financing  American  ex¬ 
ports  will  be  coordinated  with  the  disposal  of  U.S.  surplus  military 
property  abroad.  Complete  coordination  of  the  lending  programs  of 
this  Government  is  secured  through  the  National  Advisory  Council. 
The  NAC  will  also  secure  coordination  between  the  foreign  lending 
programs  of  this  Government  and  the  activities  of  the  International 
Bank  insofar  as  they  relate  to  loans  made  with  American  capital. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  had  by  January  1,  1946,  committed  to 
European  countries  only  $900  million,  practically  all  for  the  purpose 
of  permitting  Allied  Governments  to  obtain  from  the  United  States 
essential  imports  which  had  been  going  to  them  on  lend-lease.  Of  these 
funds  $550  million  have  been  committed  to  France  and  $100  million 
each  to  Belgium  and  Holland.  [Table  showing  Export-Import  Bank 
commitments.]  28 

4.  A  large  volume  of  additional  requests  for  loans  have  been  received 

21  Brackets  appear  in  the  source  text. 

28  Table  not  found  appended  to  file  copy.  Actually  the  amounts  received  by 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  for  lend-lease  credits  had  been  $55  million  and  $50 
million,  respectively.  These  countries  had  also  received  $45  million  and  $50  mil¬ 
lion,  respectively,  in  general  reconstruction  credits.  In  1945  the  Export-Import 
Bank  had  also  authorized  loans  of  $50  million  to  Norway,  $20  million  to  Denmark, 
and  $100  million  in  miscellaneous  (cotton)  credits  to  certain  European  countries 
In  addition  the  Bank  had  commitments  of  $105  million  to  various  Latin  American 
countries,  and  $8  million  to  Asian  nations.  These  are  tabulated  in  the  Export- 
Import  Bank’s  First  Semiannual  Report  to  Congress  for  the  Period  July - 
December  19^5,  p.  16. 
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by  the  Export-Import  Bank  particularly  from  the  war-devastated 
countries.  With  the  present  resources  of  the  Export- Import  Bank  it 
is  obvious  that  only  the  most  urgent  of  these  requests  can  be  granted. 
[Table  showing  requests  for  loans.]  29 

As  far  as  we  can  see  ahead  at  the  present  time,  the  urgent  require¬ 
ments  for  immediate  loan  commitments  to  foreign  countries  during 
calendar  year  1946  which  cannot  be  met  by  the  International  Bank  will 
probably  total  about  $3.5  billion,  exclusive  of  the  proposed  credit  to 
Britain.  To  meet  these  needs  the  Export-Import  Bank  will  have  avail¬ 
able  during  1946  about  $2  billion  of  uncommitted  funds.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  some  of  the  prospective  loans  included  in  the  $3.5  billion 
figure  may  not  materialize  in  1946.  Whether  a  large  credit  to  China 
will  materialize  during  1946  is  not  at  all  certain  in  view  of  current 
political  and  economic  conditions  in  China.  There  is  some  question 
whether  a  large  credit  to  the  U.S.S.R.  will  materialize  in  1946.  Simi¬ 
larly,  loans  to  other  countries  which  now  appear  likely  may  not  mate¬ 
rialize  or  may  be  taken  by  private  investors. 

Also  uncertain  is  the  extent  to  which  private  investors  in  the  United 
States  (institutional  and  other)  will  be  disposed  to  undertake  foreign 
investments  during  1946  without  the  guarantee  of  either  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  or  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Both  of  these  institutions 
operate  on  the  principle  that  private  capital  markets  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  undue  incursion  by  Government  competition  and,  in  de¬ 
veloping  their  loan  projects,  both  will  seek  to  encourage  participation 
by  private  investors  acting  on  their  own  account  and  risk. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  the  Administration  feels  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  ask  the  Congress  for  an  increase  of  lending  power  of  $l-y2 
billion  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  during  the  calendar  year  1946. 
Although  it  is  too  early  to  make  a  final  decision  on  this  question,  it 
is  clear  that  any  increase  in  lending  power  that  may  be  requested  will 
not  be  in  excess  of  the  figure  mentioned  above  unless  a  loan  of  more 
than  $1  billion  is  made  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Whether  it  will  be  necessary 
to  apply  to  the  Congress  for  a  further  increase  in  funds  for  use  in 
years  after  1946  depends  entirely  upon  developments  in  the  world 
situation  which  cannot  now  be  foreseen  and  upon  the  ability  of  private 
investors  and  the  International  Bank  to  meet  the  world’s  urgent  re¬ 
quirements  for  reconstruction  and  development  capital. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  figure  of  $3.5  billion  in  loan  re¬ 
quirements  for  1946  represent  commitments  and  not  actual  amounts 
loaned  or  spent.  For  example,  on  January  1,  1946,  the  net  outstanding 
loans  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  amounted  to  only  $252  million  al¬ 
though  the  total  amount  committed  and  loaned  was  $1.6  billion.  Some 
of  the  $3.5  billion  in  commitments  contemplated  for  1946  will  not  be 


29  Table  not  found  appended  to  file  copy. 
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made  available  until  1947  or  thereafter.  For  example,  China  probably 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  make  large  expenditures  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion  until  well  into  1947  although  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  commitment  in  1946. 

5.  The  proposed  loan  to  Britain  requiring  Congressional  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  a  special  case  but  one  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  foreign 
economic  program  of  this  Government.  The  realization  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Bretton  Woods  program,  including  the  early  elimination 
of  exchange  restrictions  and  other  barriers  to  world  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment.,80  requires  an  immediate  solution  to  Britain’s  financial  problem. 
It  should  be  made  clear,  however,  that  the  proposed  loan  to  Britain 
in  no  way  sets  a  precedent  for  similar  loans  to  other  countries. 

6.  In  making  foreign  loans,  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Government  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  effects  of  our  lending  programs  on 
our  domestic  economy.  Wherever  possible,  we  discourage  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  loan  proceeds  for  the  purchase  of  commodities  in  scarce 
supply  and  encourage  the  purchases  of  surplus  commodities,  such  as 
cotton,  and  commodities  in  long  supply,  such  as  a  number  of  capital 
goods.  Plant  capacity  and  trained  labor  are  now  available  in  many 
of  the  war-expanded  machinery  and  equipment  industries  to  handle 
large  foreign  orders  in  addition  to  all  demands  of  the  domestic 
market. 

7.  The  continuation  of  our  domestic  economic  controls  and  export 
controls  during  1946  will  prevent  purchases  financed  by  foreign  loans 
from  exerting  undue  pressures  on  scarce  items  in  our  economy.  It  is 
believed  that  a  foreign  lending  program  adequate  to  meet  the  mini¬ 
mum  needs  of  foreign  countries  need  not  interfere  with  our  recon¬ 
version  program  or  create  significant  inflationary  pressure.  The  major 
portion  of  the  loans  made  in  1946  will  be  spent  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  A  substantial  part  of  the  proceeds  of  these  loans  will 
undoubtedly  be  spent  on  capital  goods  including  specialized  machin¬ 
ery,  the  placing  and  execution  of  orders  for  which  will  consume  a 
considerable  amount  of  time.  Actual  foreign  expenditures  financed  by 
loans  therefore  will  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  value  of  cut¬ 
backs  in  government  expenditures  between  V-.J  Day  and  the  middle 
of  1946 ;  and  insofar  as  they  are  for  surplus  goods  or  for  capital  goods 
for  which  the  plants  are  already  tooled  up,  the}"  will  help  maintain 
markets  and  employment  in  the  United  States  during  the  reconversion 
period. 

8.  A  basic  question  to  be  considered  is  whether  foreign  countries 
will  be  able  to  service  large  American  loans  and  investments.  There 

30  For  documentation  regarding  United  States  proposals  regarding  the  expansion 
of  world  trade  and  employment  on  a  multilateral  non-discriminatory  basis 
through  the  establishment  of  an  International  Trade  Organization  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  see  pp.  1263  herein  ;  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol. 
ii,  pp.  1328  ff. ;  and  ibid.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  1  ff. 
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is  little  doubt  regarding  the  ability  of  debtor  countries  to  produce  a 
sufficient  export  surplus  to  handle  the  service  charges  on  American 
loans  and  investments  after  their  economies  have  been  fully  recon¬ 
structed,  providing  an  undue  part  of  national  income  of  borrowing 
countries  is  not  diverted  to  military  expenditures.  Ten  years  from 
now  production  in  the  debtor  countries  should  be  25  to  50  percent 
greater  than  before  the  war.  This  increase  can  be  brought  about 
through  the  modernization  of  economically  backward  areas,  in¬ 
creased  employment,  and  the  utilization  of  new  productive  techniques. 

The  ability  of  borrowing  countries  to  develop  an  export  surplus 
sufficient  to  meet  service  charges  on  foreign  loans  will  depend  in 
large  measure  upon  the  level  of  world  trade.  A  high  level  of  world 
trade  will  in  turn  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of 
world  income  and  a  reduction  of  the  barriers  to  international  trade 
which  have  grown  up  in  the  past.  It  is  expected  that  the  proposed 
International  Trade  Organization  will  play  an  important  role  in 
securing  the  international  economic  environment  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  high  levels  of  world  trade.  There  must  also  be  a  world 
system  of  multilateral  payments  if  debtor  countries  are  to  be  able 
to  convert  their  export  surplus  with  any  country  into  the  currency  in 
terms  of  which  their  debt  obligations  must  be  discharged.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  assure  the  orderly 
operation  of  a  system  of  multilateral  payments. 

9.  The  ability  of  foreign  countries  to  transfer  interest  and  amorti¬ 
zation  on  foreign  loans  to  the  United  States  is  very  largely  a  question 
of  our  capacitjr  to  absorb  exports  of  goods  and  services  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  problem  of  meeting  service  requirements  on  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  loans  and  investments  is  not  likely  to  be  serious  for  foreign 
countries  during  the  next  few  years  while  new  American  investment 
exceeds  interest  and  amortization  on  outstanding  investments.  In  the 
period  during  which  our  foreign  loans  and  investments  are  expand¬ 
ing  most  rapidly,  the  additional  exports  resulting  from  our  foreign 
investment  will  be  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  a  high  level 
of  production  and  employment.  This  may  well  be  a  period  during 
which  the  problem  of  maintaining  employment  will  be  acute.  At  a 
later  stage,  when  the  payment  of  interest  and  amortization  on  out¬ 
standing  investments  exceeds  new  investments,  the  American  economy 
will  have  to  adjust  itself  to  receive  larger  imports  of  goods  and 
services. 

10.  The  readjustment  of  the  United  States  economy  to  receive  the 
service  payments  resulting  from  larger  foreign  investment  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  our  ability  to  maintain  a  high  and  stable  level  of  employ¬ 
ment.  On  the  basis  of  past  relationships  between  United  States 
national  income  and  foreign  payments,  our  imports  of  goods  and 
services  ten  years  from  now  would  amount  to  $9  to  $10  billion  a  year, 
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assuming  reasonably  full  employment  and  the  present  level  of  prices. 
Furthermore,  the  natural  increase  in  our  population  will  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  expanding  imports  and  the  depletion  of  certain 
domestic  resources,  if  not  offset  by  domestic  synthetics,  would  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  relation  of  imports  to  our  national  income. 
It  is  conceivable  that  after  a  time  the  income  from  our  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  may  be  necessary  to  provide  us  with  the  raw  materials  that  have 
become  relatively  scarce  in  this  country. 
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Memorandum  Prepared  by  the  > Staff  Committee  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  for  the  Council 


NAC-44  [Washington,]  January  17,  1946. 

In  connection  with  NAC  Document  No.  43, 31  the  National  Advisory 
Council  Staff  Committee  recommends  consideration  of  the  following 
as  a  preliminary  list  of  the  probable  loan  requirements  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  the  end  of  fiscal  1946-47 : 


Europe 


Belgium 

$  100,  000,  000 

Czechoslovakia 

65,  000,  000 
30, 000, 000 

Denmark 

Finland 

65, 000, 000 

France 

750,  000,  000 

Greece 

50, 000,  000 

Italy 

100, 000,  000 

Netherlands 

250, 000,  000 
50,  000,  000 

N  orway 

Poland 

50, 000, 000 

U.S.S.B. 

1,  000,  000,  000 

Yugoslavia 

25, 000, 000 

Middle  East 

Turkey 

50,  000,  000 

Egypt 

— 

Saudi  Arabia 

25,  000,  000 

Far  East 

China 

500,  000,  000 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

100, 000,  000 

Philippine  Islands 

50, 000, 000 

Latin  America 

Other 

200,  000,  000 
500, 000,  000 

Total 

$3,  960,  000,  000 

31  NAC-43  not  printed.  It  advanced  the  work  begun  in  NAC-37,  p.  1411.  by  taking 
the  substance  of  the  earlier  draft  and  incorporating  it  into  the  form  of  a  draft 
statement  on  the  foreign  lending  policy  of  the  United  States. 
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Minutes  of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  the  National  Advisory  Council , 
Washington ,  January  29, 19 f 6 

[Here  follows  a  discussion  of  a  proposed  loan  to  Poland.] 

2.  Foreign  Lending  Program.  The  Chairman  referred  to  the  docu¬ 
ments  before  the  Council  (NAC  Documents  Nos.  43  32  and  44)  and 
invited  discussion  of  the  country’s  foreign  lending  program.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  a  lending  program  such  as  that  contemplated  in 
the  documents  referred  to  would  inevitably  arouse  much  opposition. 
This,  it  was  thought,  would  take  the  form  of  specific  opposition  to  the 
proposed  U.S.-U.K.  loan  and  beyond  that,  general  opposition  to  the 
over-all  program. 

Mr.  Clayton  remarked  that  in  his  opinion  the  most  intelligent 
criticisms  that  could  be  made  against  the  proposed  U.K.  loan  were 
(1)  that  it  will  have  inflationary  effects  on  domestic  prices  and  (2) 
that  it  will  set  a  precedent  for  loans  to  other  countries.  As  an  answer 
to  these  anticipated  criticisms,  he  suggested  that  the  Council  consider 
filing  an  immediate  report  with  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the 
over-all  program. 

At  Mr.  Clayton’s  request,  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  question  of  pre¬ 
paring  NAC  Document  No.  43  for  presentation  to  the  President.  It 
was  agreed  that  this  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Eccles  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed  loan  pro¬ 
gram  called  for  a  $2  billion  increase  in  the  lending  power  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank.33  He  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  request  this 
increase  in  the  Bank’s  lending  power  while  the  loan  to  the  United 
Kingdom  is  pending.  He  called  attention  to  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Export- Import  Bank  which,  in  effect,  earmarks  a  billion  dollars 
for  Russia  out  of  present  Export-Import  Bank  lending  authority.  He 
discussed  at  some  length  the  changes  in  the  over-all  political  situation 
during  the  past  six  or  eight  months  and  remarked  that  any  loan  to 
Russia  would  be  charged  with  political  issues  and  for  that  reason 
should  go  directly  to  Congress.  He  therefore  favored  using  the  billion 
intended  for  Russia  and  not  asking  for  additional  lending  authority 
until  the  U.K.  loan  is  settled.  In  any  case,  he  felt  that  the  funds  now 
available  were  adequate  to  meet  all  expenditures  that  might  be  made 
this  year  against  loan  commitments.  If  by  the  end  of  the  year  recon¬ 
version  has  been  completed  and  goods  are  being  produced  in  large 
volume,  he  thought  that  the  question  of  making  additional  loans  might 
be  reopened  for  those  countries  that  could  make  a  good  case. 

32  See  footnote  31,  p.  1416. 

33  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  on  January  21,  1946  President  Truman 
had  specifically  noted  the  need  for  expanding  the  Export-Import  Bank’s 
capitalization. 
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Mr.  Eccles  was  seriously  disturbed  over  the  prospects  of  getting  the 
TJ.K.  loan  through  Congress.  If  it  should  fail,  he  thought  the  results 
would  be  most  serious  not  only  for  the  United  States  but  for  the  whole 
world.  It  was  his  view  that  it  would  not  be  embarrassing  to  handle  the 
funds  earmarked  for  Russia  in  this  way  since  Russia  had  never  pre¬ 
sented  a  formal  application. 

Messrs.  Clayton  and  Collado  took  exception  to  the  assertion  that  no 
application  had  been  filed,  pointing  out  that  early  in  1945  the  Russians 
made  a  general  request  for  a  loan  of  $6  billion  and  that  last  September 
they  presented  a  formal  request  for  $1  billion.  To  these  requests,  which 
have  only  recently  come  to  light  through  State  Department  accession 
of  FEA  files,  the  Russians  have  had  no  satisfactory  reply. 

Mr.  Martin  stated  that  it  was  his  impression  from  talking  with  high 
Russian  officials  that  they  are  not  interested  in  an  Export-Import 
Bank  loan;  that  they  expect  terms  at  least  as  favorable  as  those 
extended  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Coe  recalled  that  Mr.  Crowley  had  presented  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council  an  over- all  loan  program  (NAC  Document  No.  14) 34 
in  which  $1  billion  was  mentioned  for  Russia  and  that  this  program 
had  received  the  President’s  approval  and  that  Council  Minutes  showed 
that  negotiations  on  the  Russian  loan  were  not  to  go  forward  until  the 
■Secretary  of  State  approved  (Minutes  of  Meeting  3,  Item  2 ; 35  Minutes 
of  Meeting  4,  Item  1).  Mr.  Collado  remarked  that  while  the  State 
Department  had  not  given  the  signal  to  move  ahead  on  the  Russian 
loan,  he  nevertheless  favored  holding  the  $1  billion  in  reserve. 

The  Chairman  felt  strongly  that  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of 
this  Government’s  lending  program  was  to  tide  war-devastated  coun¬ 
tries  over  until  the  International  Bank  is  established.  He  hoped  that 
it  might  be  possible,  theref  ore,  to  present  the  loan  program  to  Congress 
on  a  1946  calendar  year  basis  with  all  proposed  loans  pared  down  to 
the  lowest  figure  possible.  He  went  through  the  list  of  loans  proposed 
in  NAC  Document  No.  44  and  brought  out  the  consensus  that  some 
of  them  could  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Clayton,  although  favoring  a  request  to  Congress  for  an  increase 
of  $2  billion  in  the  Export-Import  Bank’s  lending  authority,  agreed 
to  a  reduction  of  $500  million,  on  the  assumption  that  $1  billion  of  the 
Bank’s  present  resources  is  earmarked  for  Russia.  However,  the  trend 
of  the  Council’s  general  point  of  view  appeared  to  favor  the  use  of 
existing  resources,  including  the  $1  billion  that  has  been  set  aside,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  request  additional 

34  Dated  September  18,  1945,  p.  1404. 

35  Not  printed ;  but  see  p.  1408,  Minutes  of  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  NAC,  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1945. 
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funds  from  Congress.  If  this  approach  is  followed,  it  was  recognized 
that  only  the  most  urgent  needs  could  be  met  in  1946. 

Mr.  Paul 86  expressed  the  view  that  the  lending  program  should  not 
be  pared  to  the  extent  that  the  Chairman  and  others  had  indicated.  He 
was  not  disturbed  by  inflationary  pressures  since,  according  to  studies 
made  by  his  Department,  a  large  portion  of  the  market  demands  that 
will  grow  out  of  these  loans  will  merely  bring  about  fuller  utilization 
of  industrial  capacity.  In  this  connection,  he  mentioned  railway  equip¬ 
ment,  machine  tools,  chemicals,  synthetic  fertilizers,  and  power  equip¬ 
ment.  It  was  his  view  that  some  of  these  industries  would  be  forced 
in  the  near  future  to  reduce  'their  rate  of  output  unless  loans  are 
consummated  and  foreign  orders  are  placed.  Mr.  Paul  added  that  in 
his  opinion  the  loan  program  had  already  reached  the  point  where 
further  cutting  might  lead  to  a  chaotic  condition  in  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Chairman  replied  that  he  was  forced  to  take  the  realistic 
view  that  there  was  only  so  much  money  available  for  foreign  lending 
and  that  excessive  demands  upon  Congress  might  jeopardize  the  entire 
program. 

The  Chairman  instructed  the  Secretary  to  have  the  Staff  Committee 
at  its  next  meeting  to  consider  a  preliminary  draft  of  a  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  this  Government’s  foreign  lending 
program  which  would  take  account  of  the  various  alternative  pro¬ 
posals  without  attempting  to  resolve  the  questions  of  whether  a  loan 
is  to  be  made  to  Russia  or  additional  funds  are  to  be  requested. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  matters.] 


Department  of  State  National  Advisory  Council  Files 

Memorandum  Prepared  by  the  Staff  Committee  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  for  the  Cou/acil 

N  AC-59  [Washington,]  February  5,  1946. 

In  connection  with  NAC  Document  No.  58, 37  the  Staff  Committee 
recommends  consideration  of  the  following  alternative  lists  of  proba¬ 
ble  loan  requirements  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  during  calendar 
1946.  Alternative  “A”  is  presented  on  the  assumption  that  the  Council 
may  consider  it  inadvisable  to  recommend  any  increase  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank’s  lending  power. 

Alternative  “B”,  incorporating  recommendations  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  is  presented  on  the  assumption  that  the  Council  may  find  it 
advisable  to  recommend  a  $1.5  billion  increase  in  the  Export- Import 

38  Mr.  Arthur  Paul,  Commerce  Department  representative. 

37  NAC  Document  58  is  an  early  draft  of  the  loan  statement  and  is  not  printed. 
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Bank’s  lending  power,  which  would  include  provision  for  a  $1  billion 
loan  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

Alternative  Alternative 

“A”  “B” 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Europe 


Belgium 

50 

50 

Czechoslovakia 

75 

100 

Denmark 

30 

*30 

Finland 

65 

65 

France 

500 

500 

Greece 

50 

75 

Italy 

100 

100 

Netherlands 

100 

100 

Norway 

50 

50 

Poland 

50 

100 

U.S.S.R. 

— 

1,  000 

Yugoslavia 

50 

75 

Middle  East 

Turkey 

25 

25 

Egypt 

— 

— 

Saudi  Arabia 

25 

25 

Far  East  and  India 

China 

300 

500 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

100 

100 

Philippine  Islands 

— 

50 

India 

50 

50 

Latin  America 

150 

200 

Other  Countries  and  Other  Programs 

300 

400 

Total 

2,  070 

3,  595 

Department  of  State  National  Advisory  Council  Files 

Minutes  of  the  Eleventh  Meeting  of  the  National  Advisory  Council , 
Washington,  Februai'y  7, 19J/1 

Present : 

Secretary  F red  M.  Vinson  (Chairman) ,  Treasury  Department 
Mr.  W.  L.  Clayton,  State  Department 
Mr.  E.  G.  Collado,  State  Department 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  McCabe,  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner 

Col.  D.  H.  Morris,  Office  of  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Commerce  Department 

Mr.  A.  Paul,  Commerce  Department 

Mr.  M.  S.  Eccles,  Federal  Reserve  Board 

Mr.  Burke  Knapp,  Federal  Reserve  Board 

Mr.  William  McC.  Martin,  Jr.,  Export-Import  Bank 

Mr.  A.  Maffry,  Export-Import  Bank 
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Mr.  Harry  D.  White,  Treasury  Department 

Mr.  Harold  Glasser,  Treasury  Department 

Mr.  Frank  Coe  (Secretary),  Treasury  Department 

Mr.  I.  S.  Friedman  (Assistant  Secretary),  Treasury  Department 

1.  Foreign  Loan  Program: 38 

New  Funds  and  the  Russian  Loan.  Mr.  White  suggested  that  the 
discussions  of  the  foreign  loan  program  begin  with  the  major  issue 
of  how  much  Congress  be  asked  to  make  available.  Mr.  Clayton  then 
raised  the  question  of  the  loan  to  the  U.S.S.R.  saying  that  State 
considered  that  $1  billion  must  be  considered  as  set  aside  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  therefore  the  real  difference  between  Alternative  “A” 
and  Alternative  “B”  in  NAC  Document  No.  59  was  $500  million.  He 
emphasized  that  a  written  application  for  a  $1  billion  loan  had  been 
received  on  August  28,  1945,  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  recently 
the  State  Department  had  received  inquiries  from  the  Russians  as  to 
the  status  of  this  request.  It  was  fortunate  that  this  application  was  for 
a  $1  billion  Export- Import  Bank  loan  because  it  meant  that  the 
application  for  $6  billion  loan  was  not  being  pressed. 

Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Collado  indicated  that  the  State  Department 
was  contemplating  telling  the  Russians  within  a  few  days  that  this 
Government  was  prepared  to  consider  the  Russian  application  and 
other  matters  affecting  the  economic  relations  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  including  commercial  policy,  Russian  bilateral  trade  agreements 
with  Eastern  European  countries,  lend-lease  settlements,  adherence  to 
Bretton  Woods,  and  other  matters.  These  discussions  might  well  take 
six  months,  but  it  was  desirable  to  start  negotiations  quickly.  The 
Chairman  expressed  agreement  with  the  State  Department’s  position. 

Mr.  Eccles  urged  the  desirability  of  being  able  to  tell  Congress  that 
we  could  get  through  1946  without  additional  funds  and  this  could 
be  done  if  the  $1  billion  set  aside  for  Russia  was  used  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Mr.  Eccles  maintained  that  any  loan  to  Russia  should  have 
special  approval  by  Congress.  The  other  members  emphasized  that 
this  approach  might  constitute  an  invitation  to  the  Russians  to  ask  for 
a  larger  amount  and  that  Congressional  authorization  had  already 
been  obtained. 

The  question  of  terms  of  the  Russian  loan  was  discussed  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Russian  application  spoke  of  2%  percent  interest. 
It  was  agreed  that  any  statement  on  Russia  would  be  given  orally  to 
Congress  and  would  not  be  included  in  the  proposed  document. 

China.  In  connection  with  discussions  of  the  amount  to  be  requested, 


ss  The  draft  under  consideration  at  the  time  is  found  in  NAC-58,  February  5, 
not  printed. 
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Mr.  Clayton  said  that  $500  million  would  probably  have  to  be  lent  to 
China.  It  was  expected  that  General  Marshall  would  take  this  position. 

Philippines.  The  question  of  including  the  Philippines  in  the  list  of 
possible  loan  recipients  was  discussed  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  eliminate  the  Philippines  from  any  such  listing. 

Latin  America.  The  Chairman  suggested  the  desirability  of  further 
discussions  with  regard  to  figures  for  Latin  America  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  During  these  discussions,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Eccles,  and  Mr. 
White  emphasized  the  strong  gold  and  dollar  position  of  most  of  the 
Latin  American  countries.  Mr.  Clayton  indicated  that  he  was  prepared 
to  reduce  the  Latin  American  figure  to  $150  million,  while  Mr.  Martin 
and  Mr.  Collado  stressed  the  desirability  of  making  provision  for  con¬ 
tinued  lending  to  Latin  America. 

Other  Countries  Figure.  With  regard  to  figure  for  other  countries,. 
Mr.  Clayton  indicated  that  he  was  prepared  to  see  the  figure  pared 
down  to  $150  million.  In  this  connection  the  Chairman  again  empha¬ 
sized  his  eagerness  to  pare  down  the  final  dollar  figure  as  much  as 
possible  and  expressed  agreement  with  Mr.  Eccles  who  stated  that  the 
loans  during  the  coming  period  should  be  made  essentially  on  the  basis 
of  lack  of  dollar  and  gold  exchange.  The  Chairman  said  that  he  felt 
that  the  more  conservative  the  figure,  the  better  the  Congressional 
response  would  be. 

Eastern  European  Countries.  Some  discussion  was  also  held  with 
regard  to  the  reasons  for  the  changes  in  the  suggested  figures  listed 
for  the  Eastern  European  countries.  Mr.  Collado  pointed  out  that 
further  study  had  been  given  to  these  countries  and  he  felt  that  the 
new  set  of  figures  in  Alternative  “A”  were  better  than  those  which 
had  been  originally  proposed. 

Netherlands.  The  Chairman  informed  the  Council  that  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  $200  million  loan  to  the  Netherlands  had  been  explored 
with  him,  $100  million  to  be  taken  by  the  private  capital  markets. 
The  Chairman  indicated  that  he  felt  it  desirable  to  encourage  such 
loans  as  a  means  of  encouraging  private  capital  participation  in  lend¬ 
ing  to  foreign  governments.  He  said  that  he  felt  that  such  loans 
would  strengthen  the  administration’s  position  with  regard  to  the 
British  loan  particularly  with  respect  to  the  ability  of  the  British 
to  repay  the  loan. 

TJNRRA.  Mr.  Eccles  raised  the  question  of  whether  TJNRRA  could 
not  carry  some  of  the  burden  of  the  lending  program.  Mr.  Clayton 
replied  that  he  had  assured  Congress  that  ENTRY  would  be  finished 
by  the  end  of  1946,  except  in  the  Far  Eastern  area  where  it  would 
continue  into  1047  [154-7],  and  after  that  TJNRRA  was  finished  and 
it  had  been  so  written  into  the  legislation. 
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Surplus  Property.  Mr.  McCabe  raised  the  possibility  of  making 
more  use  of  surplus  property  materials.  The  Chairman  asked  Mr. 
McCabe  for  the  information  he  had  requested  on  railroad  equipment 
and  was  given  the  material  bv  Mr.  McCabe. 

Repayment  of  Loans.  The  problem  of  repayment  of  foreign  loans 
was  discussed.  Mr.  Eccles  stressed  the  need  for  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  we  would  have  to  accept  repayment.  Secretary  Wallace 
said  that  he  felt  that  if  maximum  employment  was  maintained  plus 
the  stimulation  to  trade  given  by  the  British  loan,  there  would  be 
no  problem  of  accepting  goods  in  repayment.  Mr.  Clayton  empha¬ 
sized  that  we  would  have  to  import  much  more  than  before  because 
we  had  to,  stressing  the  depletion  of  U.S.  natural  resources  during 
the  war,  and  gave  imports  of  copper  as  an  example. 

Decision  T o  Ask  for  §1.5  Billion  for  Fiscal  1 9\7.  Discussion  through¬ 
out  tended  to  center  around  the  question  whether  the  amount  of 
increased  lending  power  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  be  requested 
from  Congress  was  to  be  $114  billion  or  $1^  billion.  The  Chairman 
favored  a  tentative  proposal  of  $114  billion  for  1946,  suggesting  that 
it  might  be  discussed  with  the  President.  Mr.  Eccles  expressed  agree¬ 
ment  with  this  approach,  while  Secretary  Wallace,  Mr.  Martin,  and 
Mr.  Clayton  favored  $114  billion.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  figure 
should  be  $112  billion,  but  for  fiscal  1947,  instead  of  for  calendar  1946. 

The  Commodity  Approach.  Secretary  Wallace  suggested  desirability 
of  bringing  to  the  forefront  in  the  proposed  statement  on  the  foreign 
loan  program  the  commodity  approach  instead  of  the  country  ap¬ 
proach.  This  approach  would  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  time  factor 
and  thus  quiet  the  fears  of  Congress  on  the  inflationary  impact  of  push¬ 
ing  an  export  program  at  this  time.  Mr.  Paul  pointed  out  that  they 
had  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  exports  under  the  contemplated 
lending  program  were  in  easy  supply  while  the  items  in  short  supply 
could  be  taken  care  of  by  allocation  and  export  licenses.  Mr.  Paul  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  had  done  some  spot  checking  on  their  estimates  and 
had  found  them  to  be  conservative.  It  was  decided  that  this  approach 
should  be  more  emphasized  in  the  next,  revision  of  the  document.  The 
Chairman  called  attention  to  the  omission  of  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  document  and  Mr.  Coe  said  that  the  Staff  Committee  was 
not  looking  into  the  possibility  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
being  able  to  finance  agricultural  exports. 

Fundus  Rot  Lent  in  Fiscal  194-7.  The  Chairman  suggested  that  Con¬ 
gress  should  be  assured  that  the  funds  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  not 
used  for  the  contemplated  loans  would  not  be  used  to  make  new  loans 
or  increase  other  loans.  The  remaining  fluids  should  not  be  used  after 
June  1947  without  Congressional  re-authorization  or  re-appropriation. 
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Others  considered  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  inform  Congress  and 
let  Congress  initiate  a  reduction  of  lending  authority  if  it  wished. 
Mr.  Coe  suggested  as  a  compromise  that  funds  remaining  might  be 
ineligible  for  reconstruction  loans  but  usable  for  other  export  loans. 
Mr.  Clayton  suggested,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Staff  Committee 
should  draft  various  alternatives  on  this  matter  for  submission  to  the 
Council  at  the  next  meeting. 

International  Bank.  There  was  discussion  of  the  time  required  "for 
the  International  Bank  to  come  into  operation  and  of  the  difficulties 
of  its  making  loans  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Chairman  thought 
that  the  necessary  changes  in  state  legislation  described  by  Mr.  White 
could  and  would  be  made  early.40 

Other  Comments.  At  one  point  in  the  discussions  Mr.  White  pointed 
out  that  Congress  should  be  told  that  all  of  the  money  being  requested 
would  not  have  to  be  raised  during  1946  because  of  the  lag  between 
commitments  and  actual  loans.  Secretary  Wallace  said  he  felt  that 
this  point  should  be  emphasized  and  driven  home  to  Congress. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  other  matters.] 


Department  of  State  National  Advisory  Council  Kies 

Minutes  of  the  Thirteenth  Meeting  of  the  National  Advisory  Council , 
Washington,  February  21,  191$ 

Present : 

Secretary  Fred  M.  Vinson  (Chairman),  Treasury  Department 
Mr.  W.  L.  Clayton,  State  Department 
Mr.  Arthur  Paul,  Commerce  Department 

Mr.  Marriner  S.  Eccles,  Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Mr.  William  McC.  Martin,  Jr.,  Export-Import  Bank 
Mr.  Frank  Coe  (Secretary),  Treasury  Department 

1.  Statement  of  Foreign  Loan  Policy  of  the  United  States 
Government 

There  was  further  consideration  of  the  proposed  Statement  (NAC 
Document  No.  70). 41  After  discussion  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
recommend  that  the  capital  and  lending  power  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  should  be  increased  by  $1)4  billion.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
document,  as  revised  on  this  matter,  should  be  submitted  to  the 
President  for  his  consideration  and  approval. 

40  This  has  reference  to  the  problem  of  the  sale  of  securities  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  in  certain  states. 

41  Not  printed. 
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Action.  The  following  action  was  taken : 

The  National  Advisory  Council  approves  the  submission  to  the 
President,  for  his  consideration  and  approval,  of  the  Council’s 
“Statement  of  the  Foreign  Loan  Policy  of  the  United  States 
Government”  (NAC  Document  No.  70-A).42 


Department  of  State  National  Advisory  Council  Files 

The  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  ( Vinson )  to 

President  Truman 43 

Washington,  [February  21,  1946]. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  herewith  submits  a 
“Statement  of  the  Foreign  Loan  Policy  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment”  together  with  an  appended  table  showing  loan  authorizations 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank.44  This  statement  is  submitted  for  your 
consideration  and  approval. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Council  in  August  1945  it  has  been 
coordinating,  as  directed  by  law,  the  policies  and  operations  of  all 
governmental  agencies  which  deal  with  foreign  financial  transactions. 

At  an  early  date  the  Council  undertook  to  consider  proposals  and 
applications  for  foreign  loans,  and  to  study  the  problems  and  broad 
implications  of  foreign  lending.  The  Statement  which  is  now  sub¬ 
mitted  to  you  is  an  outgrowth  of  these  activities  of  the  Council  and 
represents  our  present  views.  The  Council  will  continue  to  study  these 
matters  and  will  report  further  to  you  as  the  rapidly  changing  con¬ 
ditions  at  home  and  abroad  may  require. 

Faithfully  yours,  Fred  M.  Vinson 
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Minutes  of  the  Fifteenth  Meeting  of  the  National  Advisory  Council , 

Washington ,  March  4, 1916 

[Here  follow  list  of  participants  (19)  and  discussion  of  certain 
topics.  The  Council  then  commenced  discussion  of  an  Italian  request 
for  a  loan  of  $940  million  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  purchase 
reconstruction  materials,  presented  to  this  Government  on  February 


42  Infra. 

43  This  letter  and  an  attached  draft  policy  statement  and  draft  presidential 
message  to  Congress  constitute  document  70-A  in  the  NAC  tiles ;  attachments 
are  not  printed  here ;  see  footnote  44. 

44  The  minutes  of  the  14th  meeting  of  the  Council,  February  27,  1946,  record : 
“The  chairman  announced  that  the  President  had  approved  the  ‘Statement  of 
the  Foreign  Loan  Policy  of  the  United  States  Government’.”  For  text  of  the 
policy  statement  and  President  Truman’s  message  to  the  Congress  on  March  1 
transmitting  the  statement,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  March  10.  1946, 
pp.  380  ff.,  or  79tli  Congress,  2nd  Session,  House  Document  No.  489. 
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14.  The  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  (Martin)  stated  that 
the  Bank  objected  to  the  proposal  that  the  loan  would  be  on  a  30-year 
term  basis,  saying  that  the  Bank  preferred  20  years.  Mr.  Harry  D. 
White  of  the  Treasury  Department  “said  he  would  regret  any  tendency 
toward  a  shorter  term  for  such  loans.  .  .  .  (He)  pointed  out  that  in 
countries  which  are  badly  off,  a  short-term  loan  diminishes  credit  for 
other  loans.  .  .  .”] 

Political  Loans.  Mr.  Martin  said  he  would  like  to  discuss  the  pro¬ 
posed  loan  on  the  basis  of  consistency  in  Export-Import  Bank  opera¬ 
tions.  He  realized  loans  are  not  being  made  strictly  on  a  business  basis, 
although  in  the  discussions  with  the  Dutch  securities  were  required  to 
be  put  up  as  a  guarantee  and  similar  terms  will  probably  be  demanded 
of  the  Belgians.  Mr.  White  answered  that  in  this  case  our  foreign 
policy  requires  assistance  to  a  country,  even  though  it  is  a  bad  risk. 
Mr.  Eccles  agreed  with  Mr.  White  that  in  the  world  as  it  is  today  the 
question  of  foreign  credits  is  largely  one  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Collado  stated  that  the  political  officers  in  the  State  Department 
feel  that  Italy  of  all  places  in  Europe  is  the  country  where  a  certain 
amount  of  aid  will  make  for  the  kind  of  a  government  we  want.  Mr. 
Clayton  observed  that  a  loan  to  Italy  will  be  a  political  loan  and  he 
wondered  whether  the  Export-Import  Bank  should  make  a  political 
loan  which  none  of  the  Council’s  members  believe  will  be  repaid. 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  the  money  provided  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  to  fill  in  for  the  International  Bank  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  can  make  loans  which  have  a  high  degree  of  risk  of  [«/] 
a  loan  of  this  kind  could  be  defended,  particularly  since  this  Govern¬ 
ment  is  interested  in  strengthening  and  stabilizing  conditions.  How¬ 
ever,  he  did  think  a  loan  should  not  be  made  if  we  do  not  think  it  will 
be  repaid.  Mr.  White  pointed  out  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
already  made  loans  where  there  are  such  risks  that  the  loans  are  only 
justified  because  of  political  considerations. 

Mr.  Clayton  suggested  that,  when  Mr.  Martin  or  the  Chairman  go 
to  Congress  to  testify  on  the  increased  lending  authority  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  statement  should  be  made  that  some  loans  will  be 
made  concerning  which  there  is  not  a  reasonable  expectation  that  they 
will  be  repaid  with  interest.  Mr.  White  believed  that  this  in  essence 
had  already  been  said  in  conjunction  with  the  establishment  of  the 
World  Bank,  but  he  agreed  that  it  should  be  repeated.  Mr.  Gaston  did 
not  think  anything  in  the  record  permits  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
make  loans  for  political  purposes  only. 

[After  further  brief  discussion,  the  Council  decided  to  approve  post¬ 
ponement  of  consideration  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  proposed 
loan  to  Italy  pending  further  study  of  the  questions  involved.] 
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Minutes  of  the  Twenty -first  Meeting  of  the  National  Advisory  Council , 

Washington,  April  19, 19 f 6 

[Here  follow  a  list  of  participants  (15)  and  a  discussion  of  other 
subjects.] 

Postponement  of  Italian  Loan  Negotiations. — Mr.  Coe  said  that  as 
he  understood  the  figures  presented  earlier  by  Mr.  Martin,  the  Bank 
considered  that  it  had  approximately  $1500  million  of  uncommitted 
funds.  Of  this  sum,  $1  billion  was  being  reserved  for  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  State  Department  was  exchanging  notes 
concerning  these  negotiations.  The  remaining  $500  million  had  been 
authorized  for  China  and  might  be  called  for  whenever  General 
Marshall 45  and  the  State  Department  considered  the  time  propitious. 
Although  the  Bank  might  expect  to  receive  approximately  $250  million 
in  the  next  14  months,  a  sum  large  enough  to  cover  other  loans  which 
had  been  authorized  by  the  Council,  it  did  not  as  of  the  moment  have 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  all  loans  which  had  been  authorized  plus  the 
reserve  of  $1  billion.  Furthermore,  under  these  arrangements,  there 
were  no  Bank  funds  available  for  a  loan  to  F ranee. 

Mr.  Martin  emphasized  that  the  repayments  of  principal  and 
interest  and  the  sum  which  the  Bank  hoped  to  realize  by  the  sale  of 
the  short-term  obligations  of  the  Netherlands  were  funds  which  would 
be  available  during  fiscal  1947  but  which  he,  as  a  banker,  could  not 
definitely  count  upon.  There  was  discussion  of  other  loan  authoriza¬ 
tions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  which  might  not  represent  firm 
commitments. 

Mr.  Clayton  said  that  the  outline  of  the  situation  indicated  clearly 
that  as  of  this  moment  the  Government  could  not  conclude  negotiations 
for  any  foreign  loan  from  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Therefore,  he 
thought  that  the  Council  should  ask  the  Bank  to  reexamine  its  position 
to  see  if  there  were  any  immediate  possibilities  for  making  the  loan 
to  Italy  and  that  pending  such  a  report  from  the  Bank  the  only  way 
in  which  we  could  help  Italy  was  through  the  transfer  of  the  account 
in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Collado  suggested  that  since  the  Bank’s  position  was  fluid  and 
since  the  Italian  situation  was  serious,  the  Council  might  authorize  the 
loan  to  Italy  and  thereby  the  Bank,  when  it  had  the  necessary  funds, 
could  extend  the  credit  without  further  Council  consideration.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Clayton  stated,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  it  would  be  inadvisable 

15  General  of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall,  Special  Representative  of  the 
President  to  China. 


310-101—72- 
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for  the  Council  to  follow  a  procedure  of  authorizing  loans  for  which 
funds  were  not  presently  available. 

Mr.  Coe  pointed  out  that  other  loans  were  being  considered,  dis¬ 
cussed  and  perhaps  even  negotiated,  and  queried  whether  the  Council’s 
action  should  not  be  broader.  Mr.  Clayton  agreed  and  said  that  pend¬ 
ing  the  appropriation  of  more  funds  by  Congress  or  a  change  in  the 
Bank’s  position  as  reported  to  the  Council,  no  additional  foreign  loan 
negotiations  involving  Export-Import  Bank  funds  should  be  con¬ 
cluded.  There  was  no  dissent. 

Action. — The  following  action  was  taken : 

The  National  Advisory  Council  agrees  that  consideration  of  a  long¬ 
term  loan  of  $100  million  to  Italy  be  deferred  pending  receipt  of  a 
report  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  on  its  available  funds. 

Action. — The  following  action  was  taken  : 

Tlie  National  Advisory  Council  agrees  that  for  a  short  time,  pend¬ 
ing  receipt  of  a  report  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  on  its  available 
funds,  negotiations  shall  not  be  carried  on  concerning  any  new  foreign 
loans. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  the  proposed  loan  to  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies.] 
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Memorandum,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
( Martin )  to  the  National  Advisory  Council 46 


NAC-119  [Washington,]  April  25,  1946. 

Status  of  Export-Import  Bank  Funds  as  of  April  24,  1946 


(In  millions  of  dollars) 

1.  Outstanding  loans  as  of  4/24/46 

2.  Undisbursed  commitments  as  of 
4/24/46 

3.  Total  loans  and  commitments  as  of 
4/24/46 

4.  Loans  authorized  by  Board  of 
Directors  not  yet  entered  on  books 
of  Bank  as  of  4/22/46 

a.  Republic  of  China  (4/9/46)  500.  0 

b.  Ferrocarril  de  Antioqia 

(4/17/46)  ; 3 

c.  Provisonal  Government  of 

Poland  (4/23/46)  40.  0 


5.  Total  loans,  commitments,  and 
new  authorizations 


459.  0 
1,  536.  4 

1,  995.  4 


540.  3 


2,  535.  7 


i0  Circulated  to  the  Council  by  its  Secretary  (Coe)  for  discussion  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  scheduled  for  April  25. 
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6.  Uncommitted  lending  authority  as 
of  4/24/46  (3,500  less  2,535.7) 

7.  Potential  additions  to  Export- 
Import  Bank  funds  through 
6/30/46 

a.  Private  participation  in 

Netherlands  credit  (estimated)  100.  0 

b.  Anticipated  repayments  and 

cancellations  (estimated)  100.  0 


8.  Uncommitted  lending  authority 
adjusted  to  6/30/46 

9.  Prospective  demands  on  Export 
Import  Bank 

a.  Approved  by  NAC  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  Bank 

Czechoslovakia 

Netherlands 

Total 

b.  Under  consideration  by  NAC 
or  Special  Committee 

France 

Italy 

Turkey 

Total 

c.  Included  in  illustrative  alloca¬ 
tion  of  Export-Import  Bank 
funds  in  connection  with  NAC 
statement  on  foreign  loan 
policy  but  not  under  active 


consideration 

Belgium 

50.  0 

Denmark 

50.  0 

Finland 

30.  0 

Greece 

50.  0 

Norway 

50.  0 

U.S.S.R. 

1,  000.  0 

Yugoslavia 

50.  0 

Philippines 

50.  0 

India 

50.  0 

Latin  America 

200.  0 

Other  countries  and  other 

programs 

400.  0 

500.  0 
100.  0 
25.  0 


50.  0 
50.  0 


100.  0 


625.  0 


Total  1,  985.  0 

Grand  total 

10.  Calculated  deficiency  in  Export- 
Import  Bank  funds  (2,710.0  less 
1164.3) 


964.  3 


200.  0 


1,  164.  3; 


[sic] 

2,  710.  0 


1,  546.  0 
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Minutes  of  the  Twenty-second  Meeting  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council ,  W  ashing  ton,  April  25,  19JJ5 

[Here  follow  a  list  of  participants  and  a  discussion  of  proposed 
credits  to  France,  printed  in  volume  V,  pp.  431-434.] 

2.  Billion  Reserve  for  U.S.S.R.  N egotiations 

Mr.  Clayton  said  that  the  State  Department  has  reconsidered  the 
earmarking  of  $1  billion  for  the  Russian  loan  negotiations  and  now 
feels  that  the  billion  should  be  available  for  other  loans.  There  are  no 
other  funds  available.  There  has  been  nothing  in  the  conversations 
with  the  Russians  to  indicate  that  the  funds  will  be  held  for  them. 
Discussions  have  gone  on  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  year,  the  nego¬ 
tiations  will  apparently  be  long  and  the  outcome  is  doubtful.  The 
French  need  prompt  action,  and  therefore  it  has  been  decided  not  to 
continue  earmarking  the  billion  dollars.  Mr.  Collado  added  that  he  was 
doubtful  about  the  outcome  of  the  Russian  negotiations  as  the  note 
requests  an  impressive  list  of  concessions  from  the  Russians  on  com¬ 
mercial  policy,  Manchuria,  Eastern  Europe,  etc.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  with  no  other  funds  immediately  available  and  with  an  im¬ 
mediate  French  need,  the  billion  held  for  the  Russians  should  be 
used  for  the  other  countries. 

Mr.  Martin  asked  whether  the  State  Department  would  issue  a  press 
release  embodying  this  decision.  Mr.  Clayton  replied  in  the  negative. 
Mr.  Martin  then  stated  that  there  was  wide  public  interest  in  the 
Russian  loan  negotiations,  that  the  press  had  given  the  note  wide 
publicity,  and  telephone  calls  to  the  Bank  were  coming  in  constantly. 
The  public  knew  how  much  the  Bank  had  available  for  lending  and 
know  about  the  billion  held  for  the  Russians.  If  loans  are  made  out  of 
this  billion,  the  NAC  should  make  this  fact  public. 

Secretary  Vinson  pointed  out  that  when  the  Export-Import  Bank 
went  to  Congress  before,  while  the  war  with  Japan  was  still  going  on, 
it  was  with  the  full  knowledge  that  a  billion  of  the  increased  funds  was 
■to  go  to  Russia.  Congress  appropriated  the  funds  with  this  under¬ 
standing.  If  now,  $1.25  billion  is  requested,  of  which  a  billion 
is  to  go  to  Russia,  what  will  be  the  reaction?  Mr.  Collado  said 
that  Congress  would  have  the  same  reaction  whether  the  billion  was 
held  out  or  was  to  come  from  the  new  funds.  Secretary  Vinson  dis¬ 
agreed,  as  with  the  new  proposal  Congress  would  in  effect  be  asked  to 
appropriate  $1  billion  for  Russia,  and  this  may  affect  what  Congress 
will  do.  Mr.  Eccles  agreed  with  Secretary  Vinson  that  if  the  Russian 
billion  is  used,  the  request  for  an  additional  $1.25  billion  may  have 
difficulties. 

Secretary  Vinson  asked  whether  the  State  proposal  meant  that  the 
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Council  would  have  to  revoke  its  action.  Mr.  Clayton  thought  not,  Mr. 
Eccles  said  that  this  matter  had  been  discussed  repeatedly  and  each 
time  the  State  Department  had  been  strong  that  there  was  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  hold  this  money  for  Russia  and  that  it  was  not  available  for 
loans  to  other  countries. 

Secretary  Vinson  concluded  that  the  course  of  the  discussion  made  it 
clear  that  a  very  careful  examination  of  all  statements  and  actions  on 
the  billion  would  be  necessary  before  action.  Mr.  Coe  asked  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  State  Department  prepare  the  material  requested,, 
giving  a  complete  documentation  of  the  statements  made  by  the  var¬ 
ious  members  of  the  Administration  to  Congress,  to  the  public,  and  to 
the  Russians  on  this  subject. 

3.  Revised  Allocation  of  Funds 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  the  bank  now  has  $964  million  (see  NAC  Doc, 
119).  After  taking  into  account  private  participation  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  credit  and  anticipated  repayments  and  cancellations,  as  of 
June  30, 1946,  the  bank  might  have  $1,164  million.  The  Bank  has  never 
engaged  in  negotiations  without  funds  to  lend,  but  the  time  is  fast 
being  approached  where  the  integrity  of  negotiations  will  be 
jeopardized. 

Mr.  Clayton  said  that  all  members  knew  we  were  not  negotiating 
with  the  French  about  $300  million  but  about  $500  million  or  more 
and  the  Bank  knew  of  the  funds  problem.47 

Mr.  Martin  replied  he  had  thought  that  $500  million  had  been  the 
top  limit.  Mr.  Martin  added  that  when  the  funds  in  the  Bank  are  as 
low  as  at  present  the  views  of  the  Bank  as  to  the  speed  of  commitments 
must  be  seriously  considered.  Sufficient  advance  information  must  be 
given  to  the  Bank  if  any  deadlines  have  to  be  met. 

Secretary  Vinson  pointed  out  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  table 
of  illustrative  allocations  (see  NAC  Doc.  119)  had  been  based  on  the 
assumption  that  $1.5  billion  would  be  requested  from  Congress. 
Mr.  Martin  said  that  was  the  only  table  on  allocations  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Staff.  Mr.  Eccles  suggested  that  the  Staff  Committee 
should  re-do  these  tentative  allocations  on  the  basis  of  $1.25  billion. 
Mr.  Eccles  and  Mr.  Collado  agreed  that  the  preparation  of  the  new 
table  should  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  $1  billion  would 
still  be  needed  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Collado  added  that  the  new 
information  on  loan  requests  since  the  last  table  was  prepared  would 
need  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  representatives  of  Czechoslovakia 

47  This  has  reference  to  the  full-dress  financial  negotiation  with  the  French 
Government  that  had  just  been  launched  in  Washington;  for  documentation  on 
this  matter,  see  vol.  v,  pp  399  ff.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  National  Advisory 
Council  was  functioning  in  these  discussions  as  the  United  States  Top  Com¬ 
mittee  just  as  it  had  for  the  loan  negotiation  with  the  British  Government  in 
the  autumn  of  1945. 
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are  now  back  and  say  they  are  empowered  to  talk  nationalization  and 
will  be  expecting  funds. 

Secretary  Vinson  concluded  that  based  on  the  discussion  it  was  clear 
that  the  Staff  Committee  should  make  a  new  study  of  allocations  based 
on  the  $1.25  billion  request  and  taking  into  account  all  new  information 
since  the  last  study. 
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Minutes  of  the  Twenty -fourth  Meeting  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council ,  Washington ,  May  6 , 19Jfi 

[Here  follows  a  list  of  participants  (25)  at  the  meeting.] 

The  Chairman  asked  that  the  action  on  the  Russian  loan  be  reviewed. 
Mr.  Coe  read  the  draft  action  from  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
meeting.48  It  was  agreed  to  substitute  the  words  “adequate  additional” 
lending  authority  in  the  last  paragraph  for  the  expression  “further” 
lending  authority.  The  action  as  amended  was  approved  unanimously. 

Action. 

The  following  action  was  taken: 

Action  No.  16  of  Meeting  No.  4,  September  27,  1945  which  reads: 

“The  Council  approves  the  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  that  a  credit  of  up  to  $1  billion  shall  be 
extended  by  the  Bank  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  purchase  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  goods,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  decided  by  the 
Council  and  the  Bank. 

“Negotiations  on  this  credit  shall  not  go  forward  until  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  has  been  consulted.  The  credit  shall  not  be  concluded 
until  the  U.S.S.R.  has  agreed  to  an  exchange  of  notes  on  commercial 
policy  which  is  satisfactory  to  this  government.” 

is  amended  by  the  following  language  at  the  end  of  the  second 
paragraph : 

“The  approval  of  the  above-mentioned  loan  is  conditioned  upon 
negotiations  not  being  completed  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  until 
adequate  additional  lending  authority  is  conferred  upon  the  Bank  by 
Congress.” 

[Discussion  of  the  French  loan  request  then  began.  The  Council 
noted  the  results  of  a  constituent  election  which  had  just  been  held 


“Reference  is  to  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  May  22  (23rd  meeting).  Inter 
alia,  the  Council  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Russian  loan  request  from  August 
1945  to  date.  There  was  discussion  of  priorities  as  between  the  Russian  and 
French  loan  requests,  and  after  extensive  review  of  the  French  loan  situation 
the  Council  unanimously  agreed  that  approval  of  the  Russian  loan  “is  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  negotiations  not  being  completed  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  until 
further  lending  authority  is  conferred  upon  the  Bank  by  Congress.” 
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ill  France  in  which  a  proposed  constitution  had  been  rejected  by  the 
French  electorate.] 

Political  Considerations.- — Mr.  Eccles  said  he  believed  that  this  loan 
should  be  considered  on  economic  grounds.  This  Government  is  in¬ 
terested  in  political  outcomes  in  other  countries  but  he  would  dislike 
to  have  the  Government  accused  of  undertaking  to  buy  a  foreign 
election.  He  did  not  want  a  record  which  was  susceptible  of  this  in¬ 
terpretation.  He  pointed  out  that  we  are  very  critical  of  the-  Russians 
for  influencing  elections. 

The  Chairman  emphasized  that  there  are  political  considerations 
in  every  loan  and  referred  to  the  Russian  loan.  Mr.  Eccles  thought 
that  in  making  loans  we  are  concerned  with  getting  the  countries  back 
on  their  feet  rather  than  as  to  whether  the  government  is  socialist, 
communistic  or  a  capitalistic  democracy.  We  made  a  loan  to  Poland 
because  we  wanted  to  help  Poland  distribute  coal.49  The  Chairman 
referred  to  the  condition  attached  to  the  latter  loan  that  Poland  have 
an  election  and  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  exerting  pres¬ 
sure  to  change  ideologies. 

Secretary  Wallace  said  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  wrord  got  out 
that  we  had  in  mind  major  political  considerations  in  making  loans. 

The  Chairman  said  the  political  question  came  up  in  connection 
with  the  time  we  would  conclude  the  loan  in  relation  to  the  June  2 
elections.  If  the  loan  is  negotiated  in  the  very  near  future  there  is  no 
doubt  the  conclusion  will  be  drawn  that  it  was  made  for  that  purpose. 
Secretary  Wallace  said  we  had  sufficient  economic  reasons  for  con¬ 
cluding  this  loan.  If  the  Export-Import  Bank  does  not  think  so  we 
should  go  slowly. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  the  Chinese  loan  of  $500  million 
was  a  political  loan  and  had  been  made  on  the  basis  of  General  Mar¬ 
shall’s  plea.  Secretary  Wallace  said  that  if  he  had  been  present  he 
would  have  voted  against  the  loan. 

Mr.  Eccles  added  that  there  were  many  strings  attached  to  the 
Chinese  loan.  In  France  conditions  are  orderly  but  the  question  is 
whether  the  Constitution  and  Assembly  to  be  chosen  would  be  right, 
left  or  middle.  It  would  be  unfortunate  to  make  a  loan  to  influence  an 
election  in  a  particular  direction.  Also  we  can  have  no  assurance  that 
a  loan  made  before  an  election  will  have  the  effect  we  want.  The  French 
people  might  resent  the  fact  that  we  were  trying  to  influence  the  elec¬ 
tion.  We  have  found  that  to  be  true  in  Latin  America. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  the  State  Department  had  raised 
the  political  matter  the  previous  week.  Mr.  Clayton  agreed  but  said 

49  This  refers  to  a  $40  million  credit  to  Poland  which  the  National  Advisory 
Council  approved  for  consideration  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  a  meeting  on 
January  29,  1946,  diplomatic  consummation  of  which  was  still  pending. 
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there  was  sufficient  basis  for  acting  without  it.50  The  Chairman  in¬ 
quired  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  the  position  of  the  State 
Department  today  as  compared  with  the  previous  Thursday.  Mr.  Clay¬ 
ton  replied  that  there  was  none  whatever.  The  Chairman  stated  that 
he  felt  he  must  depend  on  the  State  Department  for  political  guidance 
and  advice. 

Mr.  Eccles  asked  whether,  assuming  the  constitution  had  been 
adopted  and  the  loan  had  not  been  completed  before  June  2nd  elec¬ 
tions  and  at  the  elections  the  Socialists  and  Communists  had  a  major¬ 
ity,  we  would  refuse  to  give  financial  aid  to  the  French  Government  if 
that  government  were  willing  to  carry  through  the  same  kind  of  a 
program  as  here  presented. 

Mr.  Clayton  said  that  the  answer  to  Mr.  Eccles’  question  is  that  we 
did  make  the  Polish  loan  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  France 
would  go  further  to  the  left  than  Poland.  He  had  great  difficulty  in 
separating  political  from  economic  considerations  in  thinking  about 
Europe.  If  he  thought  that  country  X  was  in  danger  of  economic  and 
social  chaos  he  would  favor  a  loan  if  it  were  reasonable  in  amount  and 
there  were  a  reasonable  chance  of  repayment.  Assuming  that  we  had 
not  made  the  loan  before  the  election,  Mr.  Clayton  thought  that  he 
would  favor  going  through  with  it,  no  matter  how  the  election  turned 
out,  so  long  as  the  elected  French  government  would  respect  its 
obligations. 

Secretary  Wallace  inquired  whether  Mr.  Clayton  would  favor  an 
economically  “bad”  loan  for  the  purpose  of  “stabilizing”  conditions. 
Mr.  Clayton  said  no  emphatically.  Secretary  Wallace  concluded  that 
there  was  no  fundamental  disagreement  between  them.  He  proposed 
that  political  references  be  deleted  from  the  Council’s  record  of  these 
discussions.  Mr.  Clayton  said  that  was  agreeable. 

Mr.  Martin  said  he  was  agreeable  but  noted  that  his  position  had 
concerned  the  short  time  being  allowed  the  Bank  for  consideration 
rather  than  the  political  aspects. 

Mr.  Eccles  observed  that,  aside  from  the  questions  of  the  election, 
immediate  action  was  not  required.  Mr.  Clayton  argued  that  prompt 

50  In  the  Council’s  meeting  on  May  2,  Secretary  Wallace  had  raised  the  question 

.  .  whether  there  was  a  general  policy  in  this  Government  of  making  loans  to 
influence  foreign  elections”.  The  Chairman  (Vinson)  had  replied  “that  there  was 
not,  but  there  were  political  aspects  to  almost  all  the  foreign  loans  this  Govern¬ 
ment  was  making.  There  was  no  question  but  that  the  Polish  loan  approved 
recently  by  the  Council  had  had  a  political  aspect.  Further,  we  had  said  re¬ 
peatedly  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  our  reconstruction  loans  was  to  stabilize 
conditions  abroad.”  Subsequently  Mr.  Clayton  indicated  that  “the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  considered  the  economic  situation  in  France  was  serious  and  that  we  should 
extend  substantial  financial  aid  to  France  as  quickly  as  possible.  .  .  .  The  politi¬ 
cal  situation  of  any  country  had  many  aspects  and  he  certainly  believed  that 
in  the  consideration  of  foreign  loans  attention  should  be  given  to  economic  stag¬ 
nation  and  disruption  abroad  which,  if  allowed  to  continue,  might  well  result 
in  serious  political  and  social  disturbances  in  a  foreign  country.” 
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action  was  necessary.  We  had  been  talking  about  this  problem  for  six 
weeks.  In  the  final  analysis  decision  would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
overall  picture  and  not  on  this  detail  or  that.  He  admitted  that  the 
fiscal  situation  bothered  him  but  he  had  decided  it  will  get  worse  if 
we  do  not  help.  If  we  do  help  them  we  can  hope  they  will  be  able  to 
build  up  their  economy  and  balance  the  budget. 

[Lengthy  discussion  of  the  French  loan  question  followed,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  Council  entertained  action  favorable  to  the  French 
request.] 


Editorial  Note 

On  June  4  the  National  Advisory  Council  decided  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  should  proceed  to  the  drafting  of  a  legislative  program 
requesting  Congress  to  increase  the  Bank’s  lending  authority  by  $114 
billion  (Meeting  No.  31,  June  4,  1946).  During  June  this  matter  was 
discussed  with  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  cleared  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  July  2, 
however,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  wisdom  of  asking  Congress  for 
an  additional  $D4  billion,  one  billion  of  which  would  be  tentatively 
earmarked  for  Russia  at  a  time  of  deteriorating  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  (Regarding  the  growing  acerbity  in  United  States- 
Soviet  relations,  see  documentation  concerning  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  of  F oreign  Ministers  and  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  volumes 
II,  III,  and  IV.)  The  Council  decided  to  consult  Congressional  leaders 
informally  on  the  matter  (Meeting  No.  32,  July  2,  1946).  The  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  subsequently  consulted  with 
Speaker  of  the  House  Rayburn  and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Barkley, 
and  was  informed  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  such  legislation 
through  that  session  of  Congress.  President  Truman  accordingly  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  inadvisable  “to  take  action  at  that  time  since  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  asking  for  an  appropriation  which  it  was  felt 
could  not  be  obtained.”  (Minutes  of  Meeting  No.  35,  July  23,  1946, 
and  letter  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
(Clayton)  to  Richmond  B.  Keech,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
President,  September  23,  1946,  (811.032/8-1246).) 

The  $650  million  loan  to  France,  then,  marked  the  end  with  one 
exception  (a  $3  million  credit  to  Ethiopia)  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  policy  to  assist  war-devastated  countries  directly  in  acquir¬ 
ing  dollar  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  American  capital  equipment 
and  services,  by  setting  up  lines  of  credit  in  the  United  States  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  During  the  period 
July  1, 1945  through  June  30, 1946  the  Export-Import  Bank  authorized 
commitments  for  roughly  $2  billion  in  credits  for  the  purchase  of 
American  goods  and  services,  as  follows:  Belgium,  $100  million; 
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China,  $67  million;  Denmark,  $20  million;  Finland,  $35  million; 
France,  $1200  million ;  Greece,  $25  million ;  the  Netherlands  (including 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies),  $400  million;  Norway,  $50  million;  and 
Poland,  $40  million.  In  addition,  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  April 
1946  earmarked  $500  million  for  possible  credits  to  China  beyond  the 
$67  million  already  committed.  The  books  no  longer  showed  a  $1  bil¬ 
lion  reserve  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  latter  half  of  1946  deliberations  in  the  National  Advisory 
Council  regarding  the  reconstruction  needs  of  war-devastated  coun¬ 
tries  shifted  from  discussion  of  Export-Import  Bank  credits  to  loans 
by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  which 
had  opened  its  doors  on  June  25,  1946.  Through  the  United  States 
Executive  Director  of  the  International  Bank,  Emilio  G.  Collado,  the 
Council  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  International  Bank’s  early  efforts 
to  formulate  a  loan  policy  and  set  up  a  loan  program.  By  September 
1946  the  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  (Martin)  was  infor¬ 
mally  referring  prospective  borrowers  to  the  International  Bank  for 
loans,  and  at  its  meeting  on  September  26  the  National  Advisory 
Council  in  effect  ratified  this  policy  by  formally  recommending  that  a 
loan  request  made  by  the  government  of  Denmark  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  should  more  appropriately  be  submitted  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  (Minutes  of  Meeting  No.  40,  September  26,  1946). 

Other  forms  of  credit  extended  by  the  United  States  at  this  time  and 
originally  projected  in  the  foreign  financial  program  of  mid- 1945  in¬ 
cluded  surplus  property  credits,  lend-lease  “pipeline”  and  inventory 
credits,  and  the  loan  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  table  following 
shows  the  principal  credits  authorized  through  these  sources,  as  well 
as  through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  for  the  immediate  postwar 
period. 

(In  Billions  of  Dollars) 

Total 

credits 

extended  Amount 

June  SO  Utilized  Unutilized 

1945-Dec.  81,  as  of  Dec.  31,  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1946  1946  1946 


Export-Import  Bank  Credits 
(the  second  and  third  columns 
include  credits  authorized  before 
June  30,  1945  and  either  utilized 
or  unutilized  by  Dec.  31,  1946) 

2.  3 

1.  1 

1.  3 

Surplus  property  credits 

1.  1 

.  8 

.  3 

Lend-lease  "pipeline”  and 

1.  4 

1.  2 

9 

inventory  credits 

Loan  to  the  United  Kingdom 

3.75 

:  6 

3.  15 

Total 

8.  55 

3.  7 

4.  95 

THE  UNITED  STATES  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  IN  THE 
IMMEDIATE  POSTWAR  PERIOD;  LOANS,  CREDITS, 
GRANTS,  LEND-LEASE  AID,  OR  OTHER  FINANCIAL  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

International  Transactions  of  the  United  States:  July  1, 194-5- 

December  31 , 1946 1 

[In  Billions  of  Dollars] 

I.  Goods  and  services: 

Goods  supplied  to  foreign  countries  17. 

Goods  received  from  foreign  countries  7.  6 


Excess  of  goods  supplied  over 

those  received  9.  4 

Income  on  investments  and 
services  supplied  to  foreigners 
(net)  1.  5 


Credit  balance  on  goods  and 

services  2  10.  9 

II.  Financing  the  credit  balance: 


1.  Contributions: 

UNRRA 

2: 

Lend-lease 

1.  1 

Civilian  supplies  to  occupied 

areas 

;  6 

Other  government  contributions 

(net) 

.4 

Private  donations  (net) 

1.  1 

5.  2 


1This  table  is  based  upon  those  to  be  found  in  the  Second  and  Third  Semi¬ 
annual  Reports  to  the  Congress  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  (covering  the 
periods  January  to  June,  1946  and  July  to  December,  1946,  respectively).  These 
tables  in  turn  were  based  on  official  estimates  of  the  balance  of  payments  of  the 
United  States  prepared  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

2  Contributions,  loans,  and  the  liquidation  of  foreign  gold  and  dollar  assets 
listed  in  Part  II  of  the  table,  offset  the  $10.9  billion  credit  balance  due  the  United 
States. 
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2.  Loans  and  Investments  of  United 
States  funds: 

Export-Import  Bank 3 
Lend-lease  credits 
Surplus  property  credits 
British  loan  4 

Other  United  States  funds  (net) 


1.  1 
1.  8 
.  9 
.  6 
.  3 


4.  7  5 6 


3.  Use  of  foreign  gold  and  dollar 


resources 

4.  Errors  and  Omissions 


.  9 
.  1 


Total 


10.  9 


3 This  table  shows  Export  Import  disbursements,  not  credit  (or  loan)  author¬ 
izations.  For  details  and  documentation  concerning  loans  or  commitments  to 
foreign  countries,  and  the  general  financial  program  of  the  United  States  during 
this  same  period,  see  pp.  1391  ff. 

4  For  documentation  regarding  the  loan  to  Great  Britain  see  Foreign  Relations, 

1945,  vol.  vi,  p.  1. 

6  A  useful  table  showing  the  status  of  the  Foreign  credits  provided  by  the 
United  States  by  agency,  by  type  of  credit,  and  by  country  for  the  July  1,  1945- 
June  30,  1947  period,  may  be  found  in  the  National  Advisory  Council’s  Report  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  Foreign  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  Balance  of  International  Transactions  (Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1948),  pp.  17  ff. 


UNITED  STATES  CONCERN  AS  TO  THE  WORLD  FOOD 
SHORTAGE;  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  BASIS  FOR  COM¬ 
MON  ACTION  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM,  AND  CANADA 

Editorial  Note 

In  1946  the  world  food  shortage,  centering  mainly  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  threatening  to  reach  famine  proportions,  received  constant 
attention  throughout  the  year  from  United  States  policy-makers  at 
the  highest  level.  As  the  program  of  help  evolved  by  this  Government 
was  geared  to  measures  to  make  more  food  available  for  export  to 
deficit  areas,  particularly  bread  grains,  and  as  this  effort  came  to 
center  especially  on  organizational  matters  related  to  the  collection 
and  transportation  of  wheat  to  the  seaports  and  then  to  transoceanic 
destinations,  the  major  focus  of  United  States  action  was  domestic 
rather  than  external. 

This  domestic  United  States  effort  was  accompanied  however  by 
two  important  exchanges  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  outside  the  normal  diplomatic  channels,  in  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  figured  prominently.  In  the  first,  in  January 
and  February  1946  a  series  of  messages  passed  between  President 
Truman  and  Prime  Minister  Attlee  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
essential  result  was  the  galvanizing  into  action  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  United  States  Government  to  meet  a  rapidly  worsening- 
food  situation  in  Europe  and  Asia  that  threatened  starvation  in  some 
areas.  The  events  of  this  phase  are  documented  or  recounted  in 
Memoirs  of  Harry  S.  Truman  (volume  I)  Year  of  Decisions  (Garden 
City,  New  York,  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1955)  and  Francis. 
Williams,  A  Prime  Minister  Remembers.  The  War  and  Post-War 
Memoirs  of  the  Rt.  non.  Earl  Attlee  (London,  William  Heinemann, 
1961). 

Documentation  follows  on  the  second  phase  of  United  States- 
United  Kingdom  consultation,  which  occurred  in  May  when  Mr. 
Herbert  Morrison,  Lord  President  of  the  Council  in  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment,  came  to  Washington  for  conferences  with  President  Truman 
and  leading  members  of  the  Government.  The  Canadian  Government 
was  also  invoUed  in  this  phase  with  respect  to  decisions  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  Combined  Food  Board. 
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S00. 5018/5— 746 

The  British  Ambassador  ( Halifax )  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

Washington,  May  7,  1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Acheson:  I  have  had  a  message  from  the  Prime 
Minister  about  the  food  situation,  which  was  considered  by  the  Cabi¬ 
net  yesterday.  His  Majesty’s  Government  desire  to  charge  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  (Mr.  Herbert  Morrison)  with  a  mission  to 
the  President  to  explain  the  limit  of  our  ability  to  meet  the  present 
grave  crisis  and  to  explore  with  him  and  his  advisers  how  best  we 
can  together  meet  the  situation. 

2.  The  problem  is  acute  in  three  areas  apart  from  those  for  which 
UNRRA  is  responsible,  i.e.,  Western  Zones  of  Germany,  India  and 
the  old  S.E.A.C.  area,  and  in  each  area  unless  additional  supplies 
are  provided  at  once  famine  will  occur.  At  least  in  the  case  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  India  the  political  implications  of  this  would  be  of  the 
gravest  possible  character. 

3.  The  Lord  President  will  be  prepared  to  make  the  fullest  dis¬ 
closure  to  the  United  States  Government  of  the  expected  supplies, 
requirements  and  stock  position  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  three 
areas  specified  above.  He  would  propose  to  leave  for  the  United  States 
of  America  on  May  10th  or  11th  by  air  accompanied  by  officials  of  the 
Departments  concerned. 

4.  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  enquire  whether  the  proposed 
mission  would  be  welcome  to  the  President.  If  so,  His  Majesty’s 
Government  suggest  that  a  public  announcement  should  be  made 
forthwith. 

Yours  sincerely,  Halifax 


800.5018/5-746 

Memorandum  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  President  Tinman 

Washington,  May  7,  1946. 
I  am  attaching  a  letter  from  Lord  Halifax  brought  to  me  by  Mr. 
Makins  1  of  the  British  Embassy  with  a  message  from  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  asking  for  a  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

I  recommend  that  you  authorize  us  to  tell  the  Ambassador  that 
you  welcome  Mr.  Morrison’s  visit. 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  Makins,  I  gather  that  the  point  of  his 
visit  relates  to  our  pressure  upon  the  British  to  release  some  addi¬ 
tional  amounts  of  their  wheat  stocks.  This  appears  to  be  essential  to 
meet  the  crisis  which  is  developing  for  May  and  June.  It  is  a  difficult 
decision  for  the  British  Government  because  it  raises  hazards  as  to 


1  Roger  Makins,  Minister-Counselor  in  the  British  Embassy. 
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their  supplies  in  July,  August  and  September,  just  at  the  time  when 
they  are  making  further  cuts  in  consumption.  I  believe  but  do  not 
know  that  Mr.  Morrison  is  authorized  to  make  some  arrangement 
with  us  provided  he  can  obtain  assurances  of  our  support  during  the 
summer  months. 

Secretary  Anderson2  has  been  informed  this  afternoon  of  this 
proposed  visit  and  agrees  that  Mr.  Morrison  should  come.3 

Dean  Acheson 


840.5018/5— 1S4  6 

Memorandum  ~by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
{Clayton)  to  William  S.  Hassett ,  White  House  Administrative 
Assistant 


Washington,  May  11, 1946. 

The  Eight  Honorable  Herbert  S.  Morrison,  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  and  leader  of  the  Labor  Party  in  the  British  Parliament,4 
will  call  on  the  President  at  12 :  30  o’clock  on  Monday,  May  13,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  world  food  situation  in  general  and  the  wheat  crisis  in 
particular. 

It  is  expected  that  during  his  stay  in  Washington  he  will  wish  to 
discuss  the  following  problems,  some  of  which  he  may  raise  with  the 
President,  but  most  of  which  will  have  to  be  referred  to  discussion 
groups  for  development  of  agreed  data. 

I .  Wheat  Kequirements  in  British  Areas  of  Kesponsibility . 

A.  Germany  and  Austria 

1.  Uniformity  of  rations  in  the  three  Western  Zones  (British, 
French,  American).5 

2  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

3 Marginal  notation  by  tbe  President:  “Approved  5/7/46  Harry  S  Truman”. 

4  Presumably  refers  to  Mr.  Morrison’s  parliamentary  position  of  Leader  of 
tbe  House  of  Commons. 

5  This  was  a  cardinal  tenet  of  U.S.  occupation  policy.  In  tbe  context  of  the 
food  crisis,  tbe  Secretary  of  State  on  March  5,  1946  had  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  (Patterson)  expressing  the  Department  of  State’s  “[great  con¬ 
cern]  about  the  world  food  crisis  and  its  effect  upon  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States.”  The  Secretary  went  on  to  state  that  “It  has  .  .  .  been  a  policy 
of  this  Government,  to  which  the  other  occupying  powers  in  Germany  have  agreed, 
that  each  occupying  power  should  be  responsible  for  procuring  and  financing  the 
essential  imports  required  for  its  own  zone  of  occupation.  This  policy  was  based 
on  the  assumption,  among  others,  that  each  of  the  occupying  powers  would  in 
fact  have  access  to  supplies  sufficient  to  meet  the  import  requirements  of  its 
zone.  In  view  of  the  critical  world  supply  situation,  this  assumption  appears  no 
long  tenable.  The  Department  of  State  suggests,  therefore,  that  each  of  the  three 
zone  commanders  in  Germany  who  are  dependent  on  the  Combined  Food  Board 
for  allocations  should  estimate  the  ration  scale  that  can  be  maintained  in  his 
zone  until  the  next  harvest  from  such  supplies  as  are  available  from  indigenous 
sources  and  imports.  If  there  should  be  marked  difference  between  the  three 
zones  with  respect  to  the  ration  scale  that  can  be  maintained,  the  Department  of 
State  proposes  that  supplies  be  equalized  as  far  as  possible  to  eliminate  dif¬ 
ferences  and  provide  for  one  ration  standard  in  these  three  zones.  .  .  .” 
(800.5018/3-546). 
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We  favor  standardization  of  rations  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
crop  year.  However,  we  are  pressing  for  many  changes  in  the  British 
Zone  to  increase  the  production  of  coal — among  them  special  rations 
exclusively  for  miners,  which  would  involve  only  a  slight  added  charge 
on  food-stuff's.  We  are  deeply  anxious  that  the  most  energetic  steps  be 
taken  along  all  lines  to  increase  coal  production  in  the  Ruhr. 

2.  Actual  Requirements 

We  have  not  received  complete  data  on  requirements  for  the  British 
Zone. 

B.  India 

1.  Requirements 

Despite  India’s  assumption  that  agreement  has  been  reached  on  her 
requirements,  we  have  not  received  completely  satisfactory  data  and 
there  will  have  to  be  further  discussions  on  the  working  level. 

2.  Source  of  Suppty 

The  Indians  are  requesting  wheat  from  the  USA  over  and  above 
what  Australia  can  supply.  To  gain  the  good  will  of  the  Indians,  we 
should  prefer  to  send  wheat  direct  to  India  rather  than  give  wheat  to 
the  British  and  let  them  gain  the  credit  by  diverting  other  wheat  to 
India.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  we  can  ship  any  wheat  to  India  in 
May  or  June  due  to  other  demands,  and  no  commitments  to  India  can 
now  be  made. 

3.  Comparison  with  Japanese 

This  point  may  be  raised.  If  so,  it  will  have  to  be  discussed  in  the 
main  at  the  working  level.  We  are  in  agreement  that  India  ranks  above 
Japan.  However,  the  imports  contemplated  for  Japan  are  based  on  a 
lower  ration  than  the  present  ration  in  India  and  represent  the  mini¬ 
mum  at  which  our  Army  supply  authorities  consider  it  possible  to 
uphold  order  in  J apan. 

II.  United  Kingdom  Stockpile 

This  question  is  the  crux  of  the  present  situation  and  the  probable 
cause  of  Mr.  Morrison’s  visit,  since  the  United  Kingdom  has  the  only 
known  stocks  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  substantial  diversions  to  other 
areas  in  critical  need.  If  the  question  arises,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  British  apparently  have  supplies  equivalent  to  several  months’ 
consumption,  whereas  most  countries  now  have  less  than  a  month’s 
supply.  Accurate  statistics  must  be  developed  on  the  working  level. 

III.  Underwriting  of  Imports  to  the  United  Kingdom 

This  may  well  be  the  main  point  of  the  British  presentation.  We 
are  not  opposed  to  this  in  principle  but  the  reason  for  their  presenting 
the  problem  now  is  that  other  British  areas  will  not  receive  adequate 
supplies  unless  the  British  themselves,  despite  uncertainty  as  to  re¬ 
placement,  reduce  their  excess  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  diver¬ 
sions  to  other  areas  from  their  Canadian  and  Argentine  sources  of 
supply.  No  commitment  on  our  part,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  induce 
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such  action.  However,  if  the  British  would  agree  to  reduce  stocks  to 
a  level  commensurate  with  that  of  other  countries  and  to  contribute 
to  countries  other  than  British  areas,  we  would  consider  sympathet¬ 
ically  a  request  to  underwrite  essential  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom. 

IV.  Conservation  Measures  in  the  USA 

The  President  is  familiar  with  the  steps  taken  to  date.  The  British 
may  press  for  additional  measures.  It  is  probable  that  we  ourselves 
have  considered,  and  will  again  consider,  all  the  measures  they  may 
suggest.  Any  detailed  discussions  must  be  handled  on  the  working 
level  but  it  would  not  be  harmful  to  intimate  that  any  additional 
measures  we  may  take  at  this  time  might  be  conditional  on  the  im¬ 
mediate  contribution  made  available  through  reduction  of  British 
stocks.  In  addition,  Mr.  Morrison  will  no  doubt  suggest  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  all  present  conservation  measures  beyond  J une  30  into  the  new 
crop  year.  There  is  agreement  at  the  working  level  that  such  continua¬ 
tion  may  be  necessary.6 

V.  Beorganization  of  the  Combined  Food  Board 

We  are  agreed  in  principle  that  the  CFB  should  be  substantially 
enlarged  from  its  present  membership  of  the  USA,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  Canada.  Progress  is  being  made  in  working  out  the  details 
of  this  proposal  in  intergovernmental  discussions.7 

VI.  Purchasing  Arrangements  in  Argentina 

We  are  in  agreement  that  there  should  be  established  in  Argentina 
a  centralized  purchasing  arrangement,  the  distribution  of  the  grain 
so  acquired  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Combined  Food 
Board.  This  would  prevent  competitive  bidding  and  one-sided  pur¬ 
chasing  advantages.  The  only  questions  are  the  nature  and  make-up 
of  the  purchasing  agency,  now  in  process  of  discussion. 


There  is  attached  hereto  a  brief  biographic  sketch  of  Mr.  Morrison. 

William  L.  Clayton 


6  This  Government’s  domestic  program  for  meeting  the  food  crisis  is  docu¬ 
mented  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1946.  Reference  may  be  made  also 
to  Memoirs  of  Harry  S.  Truman  (vol.  i)  and  the  memoir  by  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover,  The  American  Epic  (Chicago,  Regnuery,  1964),  vol.  iv.  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  had  enlisted  the  support  and  leaderhip  of  the  former  president, 
famine  relief  administrator  of  World  War  I  years,  as  an  earnest  of  his  own 
personal  concern  and  that  of  this  Government  in  the  grave  implications  of  the 
global  food  shortage. 

7  For  a  statement  of  May  8  by  President  Truman,  Prime  Minister  Attlee,  and 
Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King  of  Canada,  announcing  their  decision  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  Combined  Food  Board  until  December  31,  1946,  see  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  May  19, 1946,  p.  861. 
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840.5018/5-1846 

United  Kingdom  Record  of  a  Conversation  Between  President 
Truman  and  The  Lord  President  of  the  Council  ( Morrison )3 * * * *  8 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,  May  17,  1946.] 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council  saw  the  President  again  9  on 
May  17th. 

2.  Mr.  Morrison  began  by  telling  the  President  how  pleased  he 
had  been  by  the  frank  and  friendly  manner  in  which  the  negotiations 
had  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Clinton  Anderson.  He 
said  that  it  was  proposed  to  issue  a  communique  recording  the  agree¬ 
ment  reached.  The  President  replied  that  he  had  been  informed  by 
Mr.  Anderson  of  the  results  achieved,  with  which  he  was  satisfied. 
Mr.  Morrison  hoped  that  the  wording  of  the  communique  would  help 
to  correct  some  of  the  criticism  of  U.S.  action  or  inaction,  to  which 
the  President  had  referred  at  their  first  conversation. 

3.  Mr.  Morrison  then  stated  his  understanding  that  the  agreement 
reached  would  be  the  basis  of  the  work  of  the  officials  of  both  Govern¬ 
ments  and  of  the  Combined  Food  Board.  On  this  he  added  that  it  was 
important  that  the  machinery  for  the  allocation  and  programming 
of  foodstuffs  should  be  as  efficient  as  possible  and  that  he  was  glad 
that  possible  improvements  in  the  present  machinery  of  the  Combined 
Food  Board  were  to  be  examined  at  the  meeting  on  urgent  food  prob¬ 
lems  next  week,  called  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation. 
The  President  assented.10 

4.  On  the  U.K.  position,  Mr.  Morrison  said  that  the  cut  in  the  U.K. 
requirements  of  200,000  tons  had  been  accepted  by  the  U.S.  representa¬ 
tives  as  the  end  of  the  argument  about  the  size  of  the  U.K.  stocks  and 
pipeline.  Of  this  he  was  very  glad.  The  cut  would  lead  to  great  diffi¬ 
culties  for  the  U.K.  and  might  necessitate  further  restrictions  on  U.K. 
consumption.  The  President  said  that  he  did  not  want  this  to  happen.11 

3  Apparently  a  message  from  the  British  Ambassador  (Halifax)  to  the  British 

Prime  Minister  (Attlee)  ;  information  copy  transmitted  to  the  Acting  Secretary 

of  State  by  Mr.  Makins. 

9  There  is  no  record  available  of  an  earlier  conversation. 

10  As  a  result  of  action  initiated  in  the  meeting  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  the  Combined  Food  Board  membership  consisting  of  the  United 

States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  was  dissolved  in  mid-June  and  replaced 

by  an  International  Emergency  Food  Council  consisting  of  the  major  food  export¬ 
ing  and  importing  nations  of  the  world.  (Twenty-one  nations  were  invited  to 
join,  but  the  Soviet  Union  declined  to  send  a  representative  and  Argentina 

was  at  first  represented  by  an  observer.)  See  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
June  23,  1946,  p.  1075. 

11  The  bases  of  agreement  reached  in  the  Washington  talks  are  described  on 
the  United  States  side  in  a  statement  released  to  the  press  on  May  17,  entitled 
“U.K.-U.S.  Guiding  Principles  for  Solving  World  Food  Problems”,  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  May  26,  1946,  pp.  896-897.  The  official  British  statement  was 
made  by  Mr.  Morrison  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  23 ;  see  Parliamentary 
Debates,  House  of  Commons,  5th  Series,  vol.  423,  cols.  542-543. 
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•  5.  Mr.  Morrison  then  pointed  out  that  the  agreement  reached  still 

left  a  deficit  of  700,000  tons.  The  officials  on  both  sides  would  be  in¬ 
structed  to  do  their  best  to  close  the  gap  and  to  examine  further  sources 
of  supply.  The  President  said  that  he  had  sent  a  message  to  Stalin  and 
had  had  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  Soviet  Russia  could  do  no  more 
as  their  available  supplies  had  already  been  allocated.  The  President 
said  he  had  not  accepted  this  as  a  final  reply  and  had  sent  a  further 
message  to  Stalin.12  He  was  despatching  a  party  to  Manchuria  where 
food  might  be  produced.  He  was  sending  Mr.  Hoover  down  to  South 
America.13 

6.  Mr.  Morrison  said  that  insofar  as  it  proved  impossible  to  close 
the  gap  altogether  he  hoped  it  was  understood  that  the  burden  of 
carrying  the  deficit  would  not  be  thrown,  as  it  had  tended  to  be  thrown 
in  the  past,  on  areas  for  which  the  U.K.  had  a  primary  responsibility. 
The  President  agreed  that  this  was  reasonable  and  fair. 

7.  Mr.  Morrison  then  said  he  had  seen  the  Agent  General  for  India 
and  told  him  what  had  been  settled.  Sir  Girja  Bajpai  had  been  dis¬ 
appointed,  but  had  taken  the  decision  fairly  well.  Mr.  Morrison  again 
emphasised  the  serious  situation  in  which  India  found  herself.  The 
President  said  that  he  recognised  the  Indian  need  and  he  would  try 
to  do  something  more  for  them.  He  thought  he  could. 

8.  Finally,  Mr.  Morrison  stressed  the  major  importance  which  he 
attached  not  only  to  the  maintenance  of  the  current  requirements  of 
the  British  zone  of  Germany,  but  also  to  that  part  of  the  agreement 
relating  to  the  attainment  of  common  standards  and  levels  of  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  three  western  zones  of  Germany. 

9.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview  the  President  thanked  Mr. 
Morrison  for  his  visit  and  asked  him  to  give  you  his  greetings.14 


“The  President’s  first  message  was  sent  on  May  16  (telegram  913,  to  Moscow, 
840.48/5-1646) . 

“The  former  president  earlier  had  undertaken  a  world-wide  tour  and  survey 
of  the  major  food  deficit  areas. 

14  For  a  general  running  account  of  all  aspects  of  United  States  involvement 
in  the  world  food  crisis,  both  on  the  domestic  front  and  in  the  international 
sphere,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Department  of  State’s  Classified  Weekly 
Bulletin,  Current  Economic  Developments,  1946.  Relevant  files  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  central  indexed  files,  though  not  devoted  exclusively  to  this  matter,  are 
File  Nos.  800.48,  800.48  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid,  800.5018,  811.5018, 
840.4S,  and  840.5018. 


POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
TERMINATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RELIEF  ACTIVI¬ 
TIES  THROUGH  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND 
REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION  (UNRRA) 

Editorial  Note 

The  United  States  participated  actively  in  UNRRA  and  its  pro¬ 
grams  throughout  1946,  as  a  member  of  the  UNRRA  Council  and  as 
the  chief  contributor  to  UNRRA  (72%).  Documentation  concerning 
U.S.  relations  with  UNRRA  in  respect  of  individual  country  relief 
programs  is  found  under  the  countries  concerned. 

It  was  in  1946  that  this  Government  made  its  decision  that  the 
remaining  relief  needs  of  countries  after  1946  could  best  be  handled 
through  direct  consultation  and  arrangements  between  supplying  and 
recipient  governments,  and  that  consequently  the  United  States  would 
make  no  further  contributions  for  UNRRA  activities  after  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1946.  Unpublished  documentation  concerning  the  formulation 
of  this  decision  is  found  in  Department  of  State  indexed  file  840.50' 
UNRRA,  in  particular  the  following:  Memorandum,  Persinger  to- 
Wood,  “Proposal  for  Relief  Financing  in  1947”,  May  16,  1946,  File 
No.  840.50  UNRRA/5-1646 ;  Memorandum,  Wood  to  Clayton,  “Relief 
Needs  After  Termination  of  Present  UNRRA  Program”,  May  21, 1946, 
File  No.  840.50  UNRR A/5-2146 ;  Letter,  British  Embassy  to  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  May  22, 1946,  File  No.  840.50  UNRRA/5-2246 ;  Memo¬ 
randum,  Dort  to  Wood  and  Clayton,  June  20,  1946,  File  No.  840.50 
UNRR  A/6-2046 ;  and  Memorandum,  Persinger  to  Lowe,  “Official 
Report  [by  the  United  States  Delegation]  of  the  Fifth  Session  of 
UNRRA”,  October  2,  1946,  840.50  UNRRA/10-246. 

The  United  States  decision  to  end  financial  support  of  UNRRA  as- 
of  the  end  of  1946  was  officially  stated  at  the  Fifth  Session  of  the 
UNNRA  Council  (August  1946)  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  William  L.  Clayton  acting  in  his  capacity  as  U.S. 
Member  of  the  Council.  The  United  States  position  was  reaffirmed  at 
the  second  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  meeting  at  New  York  City  October-December  1946,. 
by  Mr.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  U.S.  representative  on  the  Second  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  General  Assembly.  At  the  United  Nations  a  critical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  position  developed  within  the  United  States  Delegation 
itself,  and  is  recorded  in  the  unpublished  Delegation  Minutes  for 
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•  November  12,  13,  15,  and  26,  1946  which  are  located  in  the  files  of  the 
Reference  and  Documents  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  International 
Organization  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State.  The  Department 
of  State’s  insistence  on  holding  to  its  decision  is  recorded  in  an  un¬ 
published  memorandum  of  telephone  conversation  between  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  and  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Dele¬ 
gation,  Senator  Warren  R.  Austin,  November  13,  1946,  File  No. 
501.BB/11-346.  Public  discussion  at  the  United  Nations  is  contained 
in  the  Summary  Record  of  the  meetings  of  the  Second  Committee. 

Important  public  statements  setting  forth  this  U.S.  policy,  aside 
from  those  at  the  United  Nations,  were  made  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Clayton  on  July  30,  1946  (Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  August  11, 
1946,  page  268) ,  by  Mr.  C.  Tyler  Wood,  Special  Assistant  to  Mr.  Clay¬ 
ton,  on  November  28,  1946  ( ibid .,  December  8,  1946,  page  1059),  and 
by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  on  December  8,  1946  (ibid., 
December  15, 1946,  page  1107. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  QUESTION  OF  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  REFUGEES  AND  DISPLACED 
PERSONS;  THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
REFUGEE  ORGANIZATION 

Editorial  Note 

In  1946  the  general  refugee  policy  of  the  United  States  evolved  at 
the  United  Nations  against  the  background  of  the  actual,  impending, 
or  planned  dissolution  of  the  then-existing  international  bodies  con¬ 
cerned  with  refugee  problems,  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  League  of  Nations  for  Refugees,  the  Intergovernmental  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Refugees,  and  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration  (UNRRA).  The  principal  achievements  of 
United  States  policy  were  to  win  recognition  that  the  problem  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  was  still  in  1946  international  in  scope 
and  so  should  continue  to  be  a  matter  for  international  concern;  to 
gain  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  no  compulsory  repatriation ;  and 
to  occupy  a  position  of  influence  in  decision-making  in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  (ECOSOC)  and  various 
of  its  committees  which  led  directly  to  the  adoption  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  December  15,  1946  of  a  draft 
constitution  establishing  the  International  Refugee  Organization 
(IRO).  A  summary  of  the  progress  of  the  refugee  question  at  the 
United  Nations  in  1946  is  found  in  Foreign  Relations ,  volume  Y,  pages 
138-140. 

The  IRO  constitution  was  opened  immediately  for  signature  at  New 
York  on  December  15  and  was  signed  subject  to  approval  on  Decem¬ 
ber  16  by  the  United  States  Representative-Designate  at  the  United 
Nations  (Austin)  ;  the  instrument  of  acceptance  for  the  United  States 
was  deposited  on  July  3,  1947  pursuant  to  authority  granted  to  the 
Executive  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  approved  July  1, 1947. 
The  IRO  constitution  entered  into  force  on  August  20,  1948.  During 
the  period  in  which  the  constitution  was  receiving  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  ratifications  operational  responsibility  was  assumed  b}7  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission  of  the  International  Refugee  Organization 
(PCIRO),  for  which  provision  had  been  made  in  an  interim  agree¬ 
ment  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  15,  1946.  The 
interim  agreement,  opened  immediately  for  signature,  was  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  on  December  16,  1946  and  entered  into 
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effect  on  December  31,  1946 ;  PCIRO  began  functioning  at  Geneva  on 
February  11,  1947.  For  texts,  see  United  Nations,  Official  Records  of 
the  General  Assembly ,  Second  Part ,  First  Session ,  Resolutions  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  at  the  second  part  of  the  first  session  of  the 
General  Assembly ,  pages  97  ff. ;  or  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  of  the  United  States  1846  (the  IRO  constitution)  and  1583  (the 
interim  agreement) . 

Unpublished  United  States  documentation  relating  to  these  matters 
is  found  in  the  Department  of  State’s  central  indexed  files  under  File 
No.  501. BD  Refugees;  and  in  the  files  of  the  Reference  and  Docu¬ 
ments  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs 
which  hold  the  minutes  and  records  of  United  States  delegations  to 
the  General  Assembly  and  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  Also 
to  be  found  in  the  latter  files  are  certain  unpublished  United  Nations 
records  relating  to  the  ECOSOC  phase,  with  specific  reference  to  the 
two  special  committees  in  which  the  United  States  functioned  vigor¬ 
ously,  the  Special  Committee  on  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons 
which  met  in  London  April  8- June  1, 1946  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Finances  of  the  International  Refugee  Organization  which  sat  in  Lon¬ 
don  from  July  6  to  July  20, 1946.  Published  United  Nations  documen¬ 
tation  is  included  in  the  official  records  of  the  first  session  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  first  and  second  parts;  the  records  of  the  Third 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  first  part  and  of  the  Third 
and  Fifth  Committees  for  the  second  part;  and  in  the  official  records 
of  the  first  three  sessions  of  ECOSOC. 


UNITED  STATES  POLICY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION  QUESTIONS :  THE  BERMUDA 

CONFERENCE  AND  RELATED  DEVELOPMENTS  1 

Editorial  Note 

In  the  documents  of  this  compilation  there  is  constant  reference 
to  “the  Chicago  Convention”,  “the  Five  Freedoms  of  the  Air”,  “the 
Fifth  Freedom”,  etc.  These  have  to  do  with  the  four  multilateral  con¬ 
ventions  drawn  up  at  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference  held 
at  Chicago  November  1-December  7,  1944.  For  documentation  on  this 
conference,  see  Foreign  Relations ,  1944,  volume  II,  pages  355  ff. 

The  documents  signed  at  Chicago  on  December  7, 1944  comprised  the 
four  conventions  and  twelve  resolutions  and  recommendations  known 
as  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference.  The  four  agreements  included  a 
general  convention  on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS  1591,  or  61 
Stat.  (pt.  2)  1180)  ;  an  interim  agreement  (EAS  469,  or  59  Stat.  (pt. 
2)  1516)  ;  an  international  air  services  transit  agreement  (EAS  487, 
or  59  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1693) ;  and  an  international  air  transport  agreement 
(EAS  488,  or  59  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1701) . 

The  so-called  “five  freedoms  of  the  air”  were  spelled  out  in  Article  I, 
Section  1  of  the  International  Air  Transport  Agreement,  as  follows : 

“(1)  The  privilege  to  fly  across  [the]  territory  [of  contracting 
states]  without  landing ; 

( 2 )  The  privilege  to  land  for  non-traffic  purposes ; 

(3)  The  privilege  to  put  down  passengers,  mail  and  cargo  taken  on 
in  the  territory  of  the  State  whose  nationality  the  aircraft  possesses ; 

(4)  The  privilege  to  take  on  passengers,  mail  and  cargo  destined 
for  the  territory  of  the  State  whose  nationality  the  aircraft  possesses; 

(5)  The  privilege  to  take  on  passengers,  mail  and  cargo  destined 
for  the  territory  of  any  other  contracting  State  and  the  privilege  to 
put  down  passengers,  mail  and  cargo  coming  from  any  such  territorv.” 
(59  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1701). 

This  agreement  came  to  be  known  as  the  “Five  Freedoms  Agreement”, 
and  is  usually  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  last  of  the  enumer¬ 
ated  principles,  or  “Fifth  Freedom”.  “Fifth  Freedom  Traffic”  has 

1  For  previous  documention  on  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  international 
civil  aviation  matters,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945.  vol.  ii,  pp.  1455  ff.,  and  ibid., 
vol.  vm.  up.  (14.  For  documentation  on  discussions  between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1945  leading  to  an  interim  arrangement  on  commercial 
air  services  over  the  North  Atlantic  route  between  the  two  countries,  see  ibid., 
vol.  vi,  pp.  224  ff. 
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been  defined  as  “international  traffic  to,  from,  or  between  one  or  more 
intermediate  points  on  the  designated  trunk  route”. 

The  International  Air  Services  Transit  Agreement  in  its  first  article 
made  provision  for  the  granting  of  the  first  two  privileges  alone  and 
was  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Two  Freedoms  Agreement;  see  foot¬ 
note  15,  page  1458. 


811.796/1-346 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 

[Washington,]  January  3,  1946. 

Lord  Halifax  2  called  at  his  request.  He  referred  to  prior  talks 
which  both  Mr.  Clayton  3  and  I  had  had  with  him  stressing  the  great 
importance  of  making  progress  on  the  matter  of  civil  aviation  prior 
to  the  consideration  in  Congress  of  the  British  loan.4  He  told  me  that 
he  was  authorized  by  his  Government  to  say  that  His  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  discuss  at  an  early  date,  which 
the  Ambassador  placed  about  the  middle  of  January,  the  matter  of 
a  bilateral  civil  aviation  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.5  He  said  that  at  one  of  our  earlier  discussions  I  had 
mentioned  Bermuda  as  a  possible  place  and  the  British  Government 
wished  to  propose  Bermuda  as  the  site  of  the  discussions.  The  Am¬ 
bassador  stated  that  the  British  delegation  would  be  headed  by  Sir 
W.  Hildred.  On  further  examination  of  his  papers  he  said  that  he 
would  have  to  withdraw  this  statement  as  it  has  not  yet  finally  been 
decided.  The  British  Government  stressed  the  desirability  of  having 
these  discussions  at  a  non-minister ial  level  and  conducting  them  as 
quietly  as  possible.  I  told  the  Ambassador  that  I  was  very  glad  indeed 
to  get  the  information  which  he  had  just  given  me ;  that  I  would  report 
the  matter  and  let  him  hear  further  from  us  in  the  immediate  future. 

Dean  Acheson 


2  The  Earl  of  Halifax,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

3  William  L.  Clayton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

4  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  vi,  pp. 

1  ff. 

5  From  July  1945  there  had  been  communication  between  the  two  governments 
on  this  matter  at  the  official,  ministerial  and  heads  of  government  levels  both  at 
Washington  and  London,  with  indifferent  results;  relevant  documentation  is 
found  in  the  central  indexed  files  of  the  Department  of  State,  principally  File 
No.  841.796.  Failure  of  the  two  governments  in  an  auxiliary  effort  in  the  fall 
of  1945  to  effect  an  interim  aviation  agreement  is  documented  in  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  1945,  vol.  rr,  pp.  1455  ff. 
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S41. 796/1-446 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation ,  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 

State  (Ache son) 

[Washington,]  January  4, 1946. 

I  telephoned  Lord  Halifax  this  afternoon  and,  referring  to  the  dis¬ 
mission  we  had  had  yesterday  about  the  proposed  Civil  Aviation  Con¬ 
ference  at  Bermuda,  stated  that  I  had  spoken  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  had  approved  very  strongly  and  had  asked  me  to  let  the 
Ambassador  know  that  we  would  be  delighted  to  engage  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  and  would  have  our  people  ready  to  go  whenever  we  agreed  on 
a  good  time.  I  said  I  had  told  the  Secretary  that  Lord  Halifax  had 
previously  suggested  the  12th  but  that,  on  further  looking  into  the 
matter,  he  had  decided  that  that  date  would  be  a  little  premature.  I 
said  that  our  people  thought  the  15th  might  be  a  little  more  convenient. 
The  Ambassador  inquired  whether  he  could  tell  London  that  we 
warmly  concurred  and  had  suggested  any  day  on  or  after  the  15th.  I 
replied  that  we  thought  the  sooner  the  Conference  was  held,  the  better. 

Lord  Halifax  inquired  whether  I  had  any  idea  who  might  be  sent 
to  represent  the  United  States.  I  said  I  did  not  know  definitely  but  we 
would  probably  send  Mr.  George  Baker,  Director  of  TEC,  Mr.  Stoke- 
ley  Morgan,  the  four  members  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  a  man 
from  Army  and  one  from  Navy.  I  said  there  would  also  be  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  two  companies  concerned — Pan  American  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Overseas.  The  Ambassador  asked  whether  he  could  pass  this  on 
to  London  and  I  replied  that  he  could  but  that  I  hoped  London  would 
not  say  anything  until  both  of  our  countries  could  make  simultaneous 
announcements  to  the  press  on  the  matter.  The  Ambassador  replied 
that  he  would  make  that  clear  in  his  telegram.6 

Dean  Acheson 


6  The  delegates  nominated  by  the  Department  were  approved  by  President 
Truman  on  January  11.  For  announcement,  released  to  the  press  on  January  11 
with  list  of  principal  members  of  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  Dele¬ 
gations,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  January  20,  1946,  p.  75.  The  10-man 
United  States  Delegation  was  made  up  of  officers  from  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  State  Department  members  included  George 
P.  Baker,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Transport  and  Communications  Policy  and 
Chairman  of  the  Delegation ;  Garrison  Norton,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office ; 
John  D.  Hickerson,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs;  and 
Stokeley  W.  Morgan,  Chief  of  the  Aviation  Division.  L.  Welch  Pogue,  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  headed  the  CAB  group. 

The  convening  of  the  conference  for  January  15  at  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  had 
been  announced  to  the  press  in  a  release  dated  January  9;  see  ibid.,  p.  75. 
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.S41. 796/1-746 

Memorandum  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Aviation 
Affairs  ( Walstrom)  to  the  Chief  of  the  Division  ( Morgan ) 

[Washington,]  January  7,  1946. 

In  discussing  the  forthcoming  Bermuda  conference  with  Mr.  Baker 
late  Saturday  afternoon,  he  asked  that  I  give  you  a  list  of  items  which 
I  thought  would  have  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  this 
conference. 

1.  Form  of  Agreement :  While  both  countries  profess  adherence  to 
the  standard  form  of  agreement  drawn  up  at  Chicago,  the  agreement 
which  the  British  negotiated  with  the  Greeks  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  bilaterals  which  we  have  negotiated  with  various  countries. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Annex,  where  the  British  incorporated 
their  ideas  as  to  Fifth  Freedom  limitations,  embarked  traffic,  controlled 
frequencies,  rates,  etc.7 

2.  Fifth  Freedom:  Recent  telegrams  from  London  and  Stockholm 
confirm  that  the  British  are  trying  to  bring  pressure  on  other  countries 
to  restrict  Fifth  Freedom  traffic.  Some  time  ago  we  drew  up  a  paper  8 
discussing  the  points  on  which  we  might  compromise  the  Fifth  Free¬ 
dom  if  absolutely  necessary.  Since  this  paper  has  not  been  seriously 
discussed,  I  assume  we  are  confident  that  we  will  have  our  way.  If  we 
are  not  confident,  then  we  had  better  start  thinking  about  some  of  our 
minimum  desiderata  short  of  the  full  Fifth  Freedom,  such  as  the  right 
of  American  citizens  to  travel  on  their  own  aircraft,  etc. 

3.  Routes:  If  we  intend  to  sign  up  a  formal  bilateral  in  Bermuda, 
it  will  of  course  mean  that  all  of  the  routes  should  be  specified.9  The 
CAB  has  not  yet  come  out  with  its  Pacific  decision,  and  we  are  there¬ 
fore  not  sure  as  to  whether  such  British  points  as  Hong  Kong  and 


7  For  documentation  regarding  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Agreements 
signed  at  Chicago  on  December  7,  1944  see  Foreign  Relations,  1944,  vol.  ii,  pp. 
355  ff.  Among  the  Chicago  documents  was  the  “Form  of  Standard  Agreement 
for  Provisional  Air  Routes,”  generally  referred  to  as  the  “Chicago  standard 
form.”  Mr.  Walstrom,  in  describing  this  type  of  agreement  in  an  article  in  the 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  22,  1946,  p.  1126,  observed  about  the 
annex  to  the  Chicago  type  of  agreement:  “[It]  is  usually  confined  to  describing 
the  routes  and  traffic  points  granted  to  the  air  services  of  each  contracting  party. 
It  imposes  no  restrictions  on  capacity  of  aircraft  or  number  of  schedules  which 
may  be  operated,  not  does  it  provide  for  determination  of  rates.  It  likewise 
places  no  limitation  on  the  carriage  of  fifth-freedom  traffic  (the  international 
traffic  to,  from,  or  between  one  or  more  intermediate  points  on  the  designated 
route).” 

For  the  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Greece  for  Air  Services 
in  Europe  with  annex  and  exchange  of  notes,  dated  November  26,  1945,  see 
British  Cmd.  6722. 

8  Not  found  in  Department  files. 

9  The  CAB  decision  regarding  Atlantic,  European  and  Near  Eastern  routes 
is  detailed  in  a  circular  telegram  of  July  5,  1945;  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945, 
vol.  ii,  p.  1460. 
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Singapore  will  be  served.  It  is  also  uncertain  as  to  whether  other  points 
of  interest  to  the  British,  such  as  Siam,  will  be  served.  There  is  a 
further  question  as  to  whether  TWA  can  get  into  Ceylon.  Also,  do  we 
intend  to  go  into  Accra  or  Lagos  on  the  way  to  South  Africa?  If  at 
all  possible,  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Board  to  have  its  definite 
route  pattern  fixed  in  respect  to  all  areas  affecting  British  territory. 

4.  British  Opposition  in  Other  Countries:  It  would,  of  course,  be 
desirable  to  get  British  assurance  that  they  would  withdraw  their 
opposition  to  our  negotiation  of  full  Fifth  Freedom  rights  in  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  Egypt,  Greece,  Iraq,  Iran  and  Belgium.10 

5.  India:  As  yet  we  have  not  received  the  Indian  counter-proposal 
to  our  bilateral  agreement.  Unconfirmed  reports  indicate  that  India 
will  be  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  and  that  she  may  insist  on  all  traffic  across 
India,  say  between  Karachi  and  Calcutta,  being  carried  by  an  Indian 
airline.  Presumably,  India  will  be  largely  influenced  by  the  British, 
and  any  clarification  we  can  get  as  to  just  what  our  future  position 
will  be,  will  be  extremely  helpful  in  concluding  our  bilateral.* 11 

6.  Newfoundland :  While  this  has  a  certain  bearing  on  the  99-vear 
base  problem,12  it  looks  as  though  traffic  rights  for  U.S.  airlines  at 
Newfoundland  are  going  to  require  some  special  negotiation.  Latest 
information  is  to  the  effect  that  Newfoundland  will  grant  us  Third 
and  Fourth  Freedom  rights  on  a  limited  number  of  schedules,  but 
that  they  will  ask  for  reciprocity  which,  in  turn,  would  be  exercised  by 
BOAC.  We  have  never  agreed  to  any  such  arrangement  (i.e.,  the  use 
of  reciprocal  rights  by  a  third  party)  and  rejected  a  similar  proposal 
offered  by  the  South  Africans. 

7.  Australia ,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa:  It  is  not  known  how 
much  the  Bermuda  talks  will  touch  on  our  operations  to  the  British 
dominions,  but  there  are  certain  problems  which  may  overlap.  For 
instance,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  apparently  plan  a  joint  opera¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States  in  which  these  two  countries  and  the  United 
Kingdom  will  participate.  Informal  reports  indicate  that  Australia 
will  not  grant  the  Fifth  Freedom  to  anyone.  The  situation  is  some- 


10  This  issue  is  discussed  in  some  detail  in  instruction  183  of  August  20.  1945, 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Political  Adviser  in  Germany 
(Murphy)  ;  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  n,  p.  1469. 

11  For  documentation  on  this  matter,  see  vol.  v,  pp.  112  ff. 

12  Four-way  discussions  between  the  United  States,  Canada,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  the  Commission  Government  of  Newfoundland,  regarding  the  use  of 
airfields  in  the  99-year  leased  bases  in  the  Newfoundland-Labrador  area  by  civil 
aircraft  for  commercial  purposes  were  in  progress  as  early  as  Januay  1945  and 
continued  throughout  the  rest  of  1945  without  any  conclusive  result.  Parallel 
discussions  were  proceeding  at  virtually  the  same  time  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  regarding  the  same  question  as  it  pertained  to 
the  99-year  leased  bases  in  Bermuda  and  the  Caribbean  area.  Documentation 
on  both  series  of  discussions  is  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  State, 
principally  File  811.34544. 
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what  complicated :  we  could  not  grant  reciprocity  to  any  of  the  three 
-countries  proposing  to  operate  the  joint  service  from  Australasia 
without  making  sure  that  all  of  these  parties  grant  us  satisfactory 
rights.  The  CAB  has  been  requested  to  draft  some  language  to  incor¬ 
porate  in  our  standard  form  agreement  which  might  take  care  of  this 
situation.  South  Africa  still  has  some  ideas  regarding  balanced  fre¬ 
quencies,  simultaneous  inauguration  of  service,  etc.,  which  may  come 
up  at  the  Bermuda  talks. 

8.  Ninety-nine  Year  Leased  Bases:  It  is  hoped  that  all  of  the  inter¬ 
ested  government  agencies  will  be  able  to  formulate  an  overall  U.S. 
position  before  the  Bermuda  talks  with  respect  to  the  British  note  of 
J anuary  2.13  If  we  can  work  out  satisfactory  traffic  rights  at  these  and 
other  bases,  particularly  Newfoundland,  I  do  not  think  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  we  finalize  the  technical  and  military  aspects  of  this 
problem  at  the  Bermuda  conference,  although  this  would  of  course  be 
desirable  if  the  interested  agencies  can  formulate  an  overall  position 
by  that  time. 

9.  Other  Airports :  It  may  be  desirable  to  discuss  the  matter  of  other 
airports  desired  for  our  whole  route  pattern  as  applied  to  British  terri¬ 
tory.  For  instance,  the  matter  of  a  suitable  land  airport  and  weather 
alternates  in  England;  the  possible  use  of  Bahrein  until  Dhahran  is 
completed,  etc. 

10.  Communications ,  etc. :  This  is  a  matter  I  know  very  little  about 
but  perhaps  Bermuda  would  offer  the  opportunity  to  work  out  a  com¬ 
mon  policy  with  respect  to  communications  and  other  air  navigation 
matters. 

11.  Libya:  TWA  is  certificated  to  go  into  Tripoli  and  Benghazi. 
Our  Legation  at  Cairo  has  endeavored  to  obtain  landing  rights  in  this 
connection,  but  the  matter  of  traffic  rights  at  these  two  points  is  still 
being  deliberated  in  London.  We  should  try  to  get  British  assurance 
that  we  will  have  full  traffic  rights  at  these  points. 

12.  Germany ,  Austria ,  etc. :  Apart  from  the  question  of  whether  the 
U.S.  should  participate  in  internal  traffic  in  these  countries,  we  should 
try  to  get  British  assurance  that  they  will  support  our  efforts  to  get 
U.S.  international  air  services  operating  not  only  through  Germany 
and  Austria  but  also  through  other  ex-enemy  countries  in  Europe 
where  an  Allied  Commission  is  supposed  to  operate. 

13.  Italy :  TWA  wants  to  set  up  an  American-Italian  operating  com¬ 
pany  for  internal  Italian  services,  but  apparently  is  opposed  not  only 

13  Not  printed ;  it  was  in  reply  to  an  United  States  note  of  September  8,  1945 
in  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  the  use  by  commercial  aircraft  of  the 
United  States  military  airfields  in  the  99-year  leased  bases  in  Bermuda  and  the 
Caribbean  subject  to  nine  “understandings”  which  were  then  set  forth  in  the 
balance  of  the  note  (811.34544/1-246  and  811.34544/8-2545,  respectively). 
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by  the  British  but  also  by  the  U.S.  air  representative  on  the  Allied 
Council.  Maybe  this  could  be  straightened  out  at  Bermuda. 

J.  D.  Walstroji 


Editorial  Note 

The  opening  plenary  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  held  on  the 
morning  of  January  15  at  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  at  which  time  Sir 
Henry  Self,  Chairman  of  the  British  Delegation,  was  elected  Perma¬ 
nent  Chairman  of  the  Conference. 

At  the  second  plenary  meeting  in  the  afternoon  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  (Baker)  set  forth  the  United  States  view 
that  the  Conference  faced  two  major  problems  :  “  (a)  the  degree  of  con¬ 
trol,  if  any,  that  should  be  exercised  over  rates,  and  traffic  (expressed 
in  terms  of  capacity,  frequency,  and  Fifth  Freedom  rights)  ;  and  (b) 
the  use  by  Civil  Air  Transport  of  U.S.  military  bases  leased  in  British 
territory.”  (U.S.  Delegation  Files,  Conference  Document  No.  4)  The 
proposal  was  made  and  accepted  that  these  two  subjects  be  examined 
each  in  a  separate  committee  of  the  Conference,  and  there  was  set  up 
a  Bates  and  Traffic  Committee  and  a  Leased  Bases  Committee,  It  was 
further  decided  to  establish  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  deal  with  mis¬ 
cellaneous  subjects. 

Also  at  the  second  plenary  meeting  the  United  States  submitted  to 
the  Conference  a  draft  bilateral  air  transport  agreement  (U.S.  Delega¬ 
tion  Files,  Conference  Document  No.  5).  The  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  Chairman  described  the  draft  as  falling  into  two  main  parts : 

“(a)  The  main  part  of  the  agreement  which  accorded  with  the 
Chicago  Standard  F orm  and  on  which  it  was  not  expected  that  much, 
discussion  would  arise ;  and 

“(6)  An  Annex  showing  the  list  of  routes  in  which  the  United 
States  was  interested  with  a  statement  of  the  rights  which  were  sought 
on  each  route.”  (U.S.  Delegation  Files,  Conference  Document  No.  4) 

By  J anuary  26  the  Bates  and  Traffic  Committee  had  reached  essen¬ 
tial  agreement  on  the  questions  before  it,  and  prepared  for  reference  to 
the  home  governments  a  draft  Final  Act  and  a  draft  Air  Services- 
Agreement  with  Annex  dealing  with  traffic  rights  and  determination 
of  rates,  with  a  third  part  relating  to  routes  that  had  not  been  made- 
final.  (U.S.  Delegation  Files,  Committee  Document  1/4) 

The  Leased  Bases  Committee  began  its  work  by  referring  to  the  pro¬ 
posals  put  forward  by  the  United  States  Government  in  the  American 
note  of  September  8,  1945  and  to  the  British  reply  of  January  2,  1946 
(see  footnote  13,  p.  1455) .  It  was  agreed  “that  the  meeting  might  best 
proceed  by  taking  the  points  in  the  U.K.  reply  item  by  item”  (U.S. 
Delegation  Files,  Committee  Document  2/1).  By  January  21  the  com- 
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mittee  had  before  it  the  draft  of  a  proposed  bases  agreement  set  down 
by  its  drafting  sub-commitee  (U.S.  Delegation  Files,  Committee  Docu¬ 
ment  2/3).  Further  consideration  of  the  matter  was  postponed,  how¬ 
ever,  pending  the  arrival  of  experts  from  the  British  Colonial  Office. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was  charged  with  the  study  of  “a  number  of 
miscellaneous  questions  which  appeared  to  be  appropriate  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  present  Conference  and  also  any  further  questions  that 
might  be  raised  in  the  course  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  or 
of  its  Committees,  and  were  referred  to  [it]”  (U.S.  Delegation  Files, 
Conference  Document  No.  18).  This  included  such  matters  as  civil 
aviation  in  ex-enemy  countries,  airfields  in  Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica,. 
use  of  Bahrein  Airfield  (Persian  Gulf),  Third  and  Fourth  Freedom 
rights  for  United  States  airlines  in  Newfoundland,  Pan-American  and 
B.O.  A.C.  services  between  the  United  States  and  Bermuda,  airfields  in 
United  Kingdom  territory  built  with  United  States  funds,  and  the 
subject  of  bilateral  air  transport  agreements  in  general  as  between  the 
two  governments  and  third  countries.  (U.S.  Delegation  Files,  Con¬ 
ference  Document  No.  8) 

In  due  course  it  was  decided  by  mutual  agreement  between  the 
Chairmen  of  the  two  Delegations  that  with  tire  exception  of  Minutes 
of  Plenary  Sessions  no  official  minutes  of  the  Conference  would  be 
kept.  It  was  agreed  further  that  such  unofficial  minutes  as  were  kept 
would  be  neither  recorded  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  nor 
published.  These  decisions  were  taken  because  of  the  highly  compli¬ 
cated  and  technical  nature  of  the  discussions  and  the  lack  of  adequately 
trained  technical  secretaries.  The  Minutes  of  Plenary  Sessions,  the 
Conference  Documents,  the  Reports  of  the  Committees,  and  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Conference  are  published.  The  official  file  of  the  United 
States  Delegation,  which  includes  the  aforementioned  public  docu¬ 
ments,  is  deposited  in  the  unindexed  files  of  the  Department  of  State, 
Office  Lot  File  No.  53-D407. 


811.34544/1-2346 

Memorandum  Toy  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs 
( Matthews )  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Acheson ) 

secret  [  Washington,]  January  23,  1946. 

Summary  or  Agreement  Drafted  in  Bermuda  Concerning  Civil 
Use  of  United  States  99- Year  Leased  Bases  14 

The  agreement  reserves  our  military  rights  and  provides  that 
Kindley  Field  (Bermuda) ,  Coolidge  Field  (Antigua)  and  Beane  Field 
(St.  Lucia)  will  be  open  for  regular  use. 

14  The  text  of  this  draft  of  the  bases  agreement  is  found  in  U.S.  Delegation 
document  USD-14. 
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The  British  have  not  yet  agreed  to  the  unrestricted  use  of  Atkinson 
Field  (British  Guiana)  but  will  probably  do  so. 

The  other  Bases,  which  are  situated  in  territories  where  adequate 
civil  airports  exist,  will  be  used  as  bad- weather  alternates.  These  are 
Carlson  and  Waller  (Trinidad),  Vernam  (Jamaica),  and  Harmon 
and  Argentia  (Newfoundland). 

The  agreement  further  provides  that  civil  aircraft  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  all  countries  signatory  to  the  Two  Freedom  Agree¬ 
ment  15  may  use  the  Bases  for  non -traffic  stops.  Countries  not  signatory 
but  having  bilateral  agreements  with  the  United  States  or  the  United 
Ivingdom  may  use  them  with  the  concurrence  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  United  Kingdom  agrees  not  to  grant  carriers  of  third  countries 
greater  traffic  rights  than  those  accorded  by  such  countries  to  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  carriers. 

The  British  have  not  yet  agreed,  and  probably  will  not  agree  to  the 
exercise  by  United  States  carriers  of  Fifth  Freedom  rights  between 
the  Bases  and  points  outside  United  Kingdom  territory.  They  may 
agree  to  permit  United  States  citizens  and  mail  and  cargo  originating 
in  the  United  States  to  be  carried  between  such  Bases  as  have  been 
opened  for  regular  use.  As  presently  drafted,  the  pertinent  provision 
reserves  to  United  States  carriers  all  the  rights  which  may  have  already 
been  granted  them  by  the  United  Kingdom  or  Colonial  Governments. 

The  British  propose  that  the  initial  agreement  shall  be  for  ten  years. 
The  United  States  delegates  argued  for  a  20-year  term  lest  airlines 
and  Colonial  authorities  try  to  amortize  their  investments  in  facilities 
over  that  short  period  of  time  with  the  result  that  charges  would  be 
•exorbitant. 

The  draft  agreement  will  not  be  signed  in  Bermuda  but  will  form 
the  basis  of  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  two  Governments.16 

35  This  refers  to  the  International  Air  Services  Transit  Agreement  concluded 
at  Chicago  on  December  7,  1944,  Department  of  State  Executive  Agreement 
Series  No.  487,  or  59  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1693.  The  terms  of  this  agreement  accorded 
to  signatories  the  first  two  of  the  so-called  “Five  Freedoms  of  the  Air”,  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  grant  by  each  contracting  state  to  other  contracting  states  of  (1)  the 
privilege  to  fly  across  its  territory  without  landing  and  (2)  the  privilege  to  land 
for  non-trafflc  purposes. 

30  The  Department  was  informed  by  letter  of  January  25  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Brig.  Gen.  A.  J.  McFarland,  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
had  no  objection  to  the  draft  agreement  from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  the 
Delegation  at  Bermuda  was  so  informed  in  a  Departmental  telegram  of  the  same 
•date  (811.34544/1-2246  and  841.796/1-2546,  respectively). 
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S41. 796/1-2746  :  Telegram 

The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  {Baker)  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State 

secret  urgent  Hamilton,  January  27, 1946. 

[Received  January  27 — 7 :  54  p.  m.] 

To  Mr.  William  L.  Clayton  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  from  Baker 
(copy  for  Walstrom)  signed  Morgan.  Following  is  text  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  final  act  of  the  Bermuda  Civil  Aviation  Conference  17  as  agreed 
in  U.S.-U.K.  Rate  and  Traffic  Committee  today : 

“Final  Act  of  Bermuda  Civil  Aviation  Conference 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  having  decided  to 
hold  between  themselves  a  conference  on  Civil  Aviation,  appointed 
their  respective  delegates  who  are  listed  below  : 

U.S.  U.K. 

(List)  (List) 

(Committees  and  subcommittees  to  be  described,  date  of  final 
plenary  session,  description  of  instruments  formulated  as  a  result  of 
the  deliberations.) 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  have  met  together 
in  Bermuda  to  discuss  Civil  Aviation  matters'  outstanding  between 
them  and  have  reached  agreement  thereon, 

Whereas  the  two  Governments  have  today  concluded  an  agreement 
relating  to  air  services  between  British  and  United  States  territories, 

"Whereas  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  have  today  ini¬ 
tialled  heads  of  an  agreement  to  be  concluded  betweeh  them  relating 
to  the  use  by  Civil  Aircraft  of  Naval  and  Air  Bases  in  areas  leased  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States, 

(Note:  There  may  be  an  additional  paragraph  here  regarding  the 


17  Drafts  of  the  Final  Act  and  the  accompanying  Air  Transport  Agreement, 
which  were  completed  by  the  Conference’s  Committee  on  Rates  and  Traffic,  are 
found  in  the  files  of  the  United  States  Delegation.  The  drafts  here  under  refer¬ 
ence  do  not  have  a  document  symbol  but  carry  the  pencilled  notation  “Joint 
U.S.-U.K.  doc  dated  1-26-45  [/,6]”. 

A  Delegation  commentary  on  these  drafts  is  found  in  the  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  telegram. 

The  Delegation  was  informed  by  the  Department  by  telegram  on  January  30 
that  the  documents  were  approved  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  drafting 
changes ;  these  were  communicated  separately  in  another  January  30  telegram 
( not  printed)  (both  telegrams  under  841.796/1-3046). 
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bases  agreement  and  another  paragraph  on  an  agreement  on  miscel¬ 
laneous  matters.) 

And  whereas  the  two  Governments  have  reached  agreement  on  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  settlement  of  other  matters  in  the  Field 
of  Civil  Aviation, 

Now  therefore  the  two  Governments  in  conference  resolve  and  agree 
as  follows: — - 

(I)  That  the  two  Governments  desire  to  foster  and  encourage  the 
widest  possible  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  air  travel  for  the  general 
good  of  mankind  at  the  cheapest  rates  consistent  with  sound  economic 
principles ;  and  to  stimulate  international  air  travel  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  friendly  understanding  and  good  will  among  peoples  and 
insuring  as  well  the  many  indirect  benefits  of  this  new  form  of 
transportation  to  the  common  welfare  of  both  countries. 

(II)  That  they  reaffirm  their  adherence  to  the  principles  and  pur¬ 
poses  set  out  in  the  preamble  to  the  convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation  signed  at  Chicago  on  7th  December,  1944. 

(III)  That  the  air  transport  facilities  available  to  the  travelling 
public  should  bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  requirements  of  the  public 
for  such  transport. 

(IV)  That  there  shall  be  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  for  the  car¬ 
riers  of  the  two  nations  to  operate  on  any  route  between  their  respec¬ 
tive  territories  covered  by  this  agreement  and  its  annex. 

(V)  That  in  the  operation  by  the  air  carriers  of  either  Government 
of  the  trunk  services  described  in  the  annex  to  the  agreement  relating 
to  air  services  between  British  and  U.S.  territories  referred  to  above, 
the  interest  of  the  air  carriers  of  the  other  Government  shall  be  taken 
into  consideration  so  as  not  to  affect  unduly  the  services  which  the 
latter  provides  on  all  or  part  of  the  same  routes. 

(VI)  That  it  is  the  understanding  of  both  Governments  that  serv¬ 
ices  provided  under  this  agreement  or  its  annex  shall  retain  as  their 
primary  objective  the  provision  of  capacity  adequate  to  the  traffic 
demands  between  the  country  of  which  such  air  carrier  is  a  national 
and  the  country  of  ultimate  destination  of  the  traffic.  The  right  to 
embark  or  disembark  on  such  services  international  traffic  destined 
for  and  coming  from  third  countries  at  a  point  or  points  on  the  routes 
specified  in  the  annex  to  the  agreement  shall  be  applied  in  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  of  orderly  development  to  which  both 
Governments  subscribe  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  general  principle 
that  capacity  should  be  related : 

(A)  To  traffic  requirements  between  the  country  of  origins 
and  the  countries  of  destination. 

(B)  To  the  requirements  of  through  airline  operation,  and 

(C)  To  the  traffic  requirements  of  the  area  through  which  the 
airline  passes  after  taking  account  of  local  and  regional  services. 

(VII)  That  insofar  as  the  air  carrier  or  carriers  of  the  one  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  be  temporarily  prevented  through  difficulties  arising 
from  the  war  from  taking  immediate  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
referred  to  in  sub-paragraph  (IV)  above,  the  situation  shall  be  re¬ 
viewed  between  the  Governments  with  the  object  of  facilitating  the 
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necessary  development,  as  soon  as  the  air  carrier  or  carriers  of  the 
first  Government  is  or  are  in  a  position  increasingly  to  make  their 
proper  contribution  to  the  service. 

(VIII)  That  it  is  the  intention  of  both  Governments  that  there 
should  be  regular  and  frequent  consultation  between  their  respective 
aeronautical  authorities  as  defined  in  the  bilateral  agreement  attached 
hereto  and  that  there  should  thereby  be  close  collaboration  in  the 
observance  of  the  principles  and  the  implementation  of  the  provisions 
outlined  herein  and  in  the  agreement  referred  to.” 

[Here  follows  draft  text  of  the  proposed  bilateral  air  transport 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  with 
an  Annex  consisting  of  two  parts.] 

[Baker] 


841.796/1-2746  :  Telegram 

The  Chairman  of  the  United,  States  Delegation  (Balcer)  to  the 

Secretary  of  State 

secret  Hamilton,  J anuary  27,  1946 — 3 :  30  p.  m. 

urgent  [Received  8 :  37  p.  m.] 

For  Clayton.  Meeting  of  minds  reached  with  British  here  on  bi¬ 
lateral  agreement  and  final  act  of  conference.  Both  sides  now  referring 
matter  home.  Texts  of  draft  documents  were  teletyped  to  you  last 
night. 

Agreements  involve  British  giving  way  completely  from  Chicago 
position  on  control  of  frequencies  and  capacity  and  on  our  giving  way 
completely  on  rate  control.  On  Fifth  Freedom,  the  British  have  also 
given  way.  Since  our  delegation,  including  all  the  CAB  members,  all 
believe  rate  control  desirable  anyway  we  believe  this  arrangement  con¬ 
stitutes  a  real  victory. 

It  includes  what  we  described  to  Acheson  as  what  we  wanted  to 
accomplish.  In  return  for  British  giving  up  their  control  of  frequency 
and  prohibition  of  Fifth  Freedom,  we  offer  not  only  rate  control  but 
the  right  to  consult  with  us  at  any  time  when  they  feel  they  are  being 
unfairly  treated  or  their  operators  unfairly  hampered. 

While  the  British  have  reluctantly  accepted  the  principle  of  the  free 
field  and  no  favor  on  frequencies  and  on  Fifth  Freedom  on  through 
routes,  we  amply  indicated  in  our  discussions  here  that  we  earnestly 
desire  that  there  be  vigorous  and  healthy  British  participation  in  air 
transport  and  the  sooner  the  better.  In  the  consultations  referred  to 
in  the  second  sentence  above  reference  will  undoubtedly  be  made  to  the 
“whereas”  and  “it  is  agreed”  clauses  in  the  draft  final  act  of  this  con¬ 
ference  which  was  teletyped  to  you  last  night. 

These  clauses  have  been  boiled  down  drastically  from  what  the 
British  wanted  and  we  believe  them  innocuous  from  our  point  of  view. 
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We  feel  that  on  frequency  control  they  now  offer  no  succor  to  the 
British  concept  since  it  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  that  we  do  not 
concede  that  any  regulation  is  necessary  to  accomplish  a  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  services  offered  and  public  demand. 

The  Fifth  Freedom  traffic  principles  set  forth  are  broad  enough  to 
allow  an  operator  to  operate  satisfactorily  and  we  believe  would  be 
violated  only  if  an  operator  tries  to  go  in  for  really  local  services, 
something  which  the  operators  have  denied  they  have  any  desire  to  do. 

In  the  draft  final  act  you  will  notice  that  the  final  clause  binds  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  US  Govt  to  press  upon  Congress  the  granting 
of  power  to  the  CAB  over  overseas  rate  maldng.  The  delegates,  ad¬ 
visers,  and  consultants  are  unanimous  in  favoring  this.  (This  includes 
Josh  Lee18  and  all  the  carriers.)  The  CAB  has  recommended  it  to 
Congress  before  now.  This  is  considered  desirable  not  just  as  a  means 
of  working  out  an  agreement  with  the  British,  but  desirable  in  any  case 
in  view  of  the  overall  world  aviation  picture. 

It  is,  however,  essential  to  this  agreement  and  I  presume  that  it 
[will  ?]  have  Mr.  Truman’s  backing.  The  machinery  set  for  rate  control 
both  before  and  after  the  CAB  gets  regulatory  power  has  been  worked 
out  in  detail  in  the  annex  to  the  bilateral.  Prior  to  CAB  direct  power, 
it  recognizes  British  sovereign  right  to  prevent  operation  of  a  line 
which  charges  rates  unapproved  by  their  aeronautical  authorities  but 
it  allows  for  conference  between  the  aeronautical  authorities  of  the 
two  countries. 

After  CAB  powers  are  granted,  however,  the  British  agree  that 
CAB  could  let  a  rate  run  provisionally  until  a  decision  was  reached  by 
the  aeronautical  authorities  of  the  two  countries  or  by  PICAO  even  if 
the  British  thought  the  rate  outrageous. 

There  is  throughout  both  documents  a  general  bend  \sic~\  toward  re¬ 
ferring  to  PICAO  matters  on  which  the  aeronautical  authorities  of 
the  two  nations  cannot  agree.  The  delegation  believes  that  to  be  in 
line  with  our  country’s  general  attitude  toward  a  UNO.  We  are  only 
morally  bound  to  do  our  best  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  a 
PICAO  advisory  report,  however,  in  the  case  of  rates  and  it  is  thought 
unlikely  that  rate  matters  will  in  fact  have  to  be  referred  there. 

The  exact  listing  of  routes  in  the  annex  is  still  being  worked  out. 
I  believe  that  Self  and  Hildred  19  are  honest  in  their  fears  of  difficulty 
in  getting  these  papers  approved  in  London.  They  will  certainly  be 
opposed  by  certain  individuals  within  the  Air  Ministry.  It  also  looks 
from  here  as  if  the  BOAC  representatives  were  very  dissatisfied.  I 
believe  it  very  desirable  that  Department  impress  on  the  British 

18  Member  of  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  member  of  U.S.  Delegation  at  the 
Bermuda  Conference. 

10  Sir  William  Hildred,  British  Delegate  at  Bermuda  Conference. 
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Embassy  in  Washington  the  desirability  of  an  agreement  in  the  light 
of  the  overall  rather  than  aviation  relationship  of  the  two  countries 
would  be  very  desirable. 

Now  that  the  so-called  technical  experts  have  had  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  and  the  general  relations  of  our  countries  call  so  strongly 
for  working  together,  we  strongly  believe  this  agreement  should  not 
be  allowed  to  drag  on  or  die  out. 

Previous  bilateral  agreements  with  other  nations  have  apparently 
not  had  to  be  cleared  with  the  Army  and  Navy.  Due  to  the  importance 
of  this  one  and  the  presence  of  Army  and  Navy  advisers  at  Bermuda 
it  may  be  well  to  talk  with  Admiral  Sherman 20  and  to  Col.  Mitchell 
in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air.21  General 
Kuter 22  has  wired  his  favorable  recommendation  to  Mitchell  and  the 
Navy  people  here  are  doing  the  same  to  Sherman.  Self  is  strongly 
against  signing  anywhere  but  here  saying  that,  if  the  signing  takes 
place  in  Washington  it  will  give  more  ammunition  to  those  who  will 
accuse  the  British  of  selling  out  to  us. 

We  knew  what  we  wanted  when  we  came;  we  have  got  it  and  more; 
we  hope  you  will  grant  to  delegation  the  right  to  sign  a  final  act  and 
a  bilateral  Air  Transport  Agreement  (an  executive  agreement)  with 
annex  included ;  and  that  this  can  be  done  by  the  latter  part  of  this 
week. 

The  opening  up  of  the  leased  bases  to  civil  operation  (on  which 
Hickerson 23  has  all  the  information  up  to  last  Monday 24 )  and  on 
which  we  appeared  to  have  reached  a  satisfactory  meeting  of  the 
minds,  and  on  which  we  have  now  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  approval,  took 
a  turn  for  the  worse  with  the  arrival  of  a  gentleman  named  Bigg  from 
the  Colonial  Office  early  last  week.  He  was  apparently  piqued  by  the 
fact  that  the  British  had  announced  satisfactory  progress  prior  to  his 
arrival  and  prior  to  his  having  a  chance  to  go  over  the  problems.  He 
has  caused  a  reopening  of  every  question  and  a  great  deal  of  rewording 
of  the  draft  agreement. 

As  a  result,  the  Committee  on  bases  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  and 
Self  and  I  will  move  on  it  full  time  tomorrow.  I  will  then  give  you 
further  details.  I  hope  we  can  get  things  in  shape  to  send  someone  to 
Washington  early  in  the  week  with  a  new  draft  of  agreement  to  go 
over  with  Admiral  Sherman  for  resubmission  if  necessary  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  so  that  we  could  initial  a  Heads  of  Agreement  on  bases  at  the 
same  time  as  signing  the  other  conference  documents. 

20  Vice  Adm.  Forrest  P.  Sherman,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

21  W.  Stuart  Symington,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air. 

23  Maj.  Gen.  Laurence  S.  Kuter,  Commanding  General  of  the  Atlantic  Division, 
The  Air  Transport  Command,  and  Military  Adviser  to  United  States  Delegation 
at  Bermuda  Conference. 

23  John  D.  Hickerson,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs  and 
member  of  U.S.  Delegation  to  Bermuda  Conference. 

24  January  21. 
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There  have  been  a  number  of  other  smaller  aviation  problems  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  which  have  been  discussed  in  subcommittee 
and  understanding  on  these  matters  may  well  be  incorporated  into  the 
final  conference  act.  The  miscellaneous  subcommittee  report  is  being 
teletyped  to  you  today. 

[Baker] 


U.S.  Delegation  Files  :  Lot  53-D407  :  Folder  “Delegation  Working  Papers  and  Documents” 

Minutes  of  the  Thirteenth  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation , 
Hamilton,  Bermuda ,  January  28, 1946,  9: 15  a.  m. 

Draft 

I.  Bases.  Mr.  Norton,25  Chairman  of  the  Bases  Committee,  re¬ 
viewed  the  status  of  his  Committee  pointing  out  that  there  were  now 
six  points  at  issue  whereas  previous  to  Mr.  Bigg’s  arrival,  there  had 
been  only  three  points  at  issue.  The  six  points  were : 

(1)  Cabotage.  (It  was  decided  to  compromise  on  persons  travelling 
on  Government  business  rather  than  hold  out  for  the  right  to  transport 
all  U.S.  citizens.) 

(2)  Fifth  Freedom  Traffic  between  the  Bases. 

(3)  Atkinson  Field,  British  Guiana.  (The  British  wish  to  have 
Mackenzie  Field  the  principal  airport.) 

(4)  Corresponding  Traffic  Rights. 

(5)  Sale  of  Supplies  on  Bases. 

(6)  The  Four  Bases  in  Newfoundland.  (It  was  decided  that  the 
U.S.  Delegation  position  should  be  that  a  Bases  Agreement  could  not 
be  signed  until  the  Newfoundland  Bases  question  was  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  United  States.)  26 


841.796/1-3146  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom 

(W  inant) 

secret  Washington,  January  31,  1946 — 11  a.  m. 

us  URGENT 

1069.  The  Civil  Aviation  talks  at  Bermuda  have  resulted  in  the 
two  delegations  submitting  to  their  Governments  a  draft  agreement 


25  Garrison  Norton,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation. 

28  It  was  decided  by  the  Delegation  at  its  meeting  on  January  29  to  draft  and 
attach  to  the  Final  Act  a  letter  stating  that  “In  signing  the  agreement  it  is 
understood  that  it  will  not  be  put  into  effect  until  the  question  of  the  four  bases 
in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  are  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  United 
States.”  (U.S.  Delegation  Files,  Minutes  of  15th  Meeting  of  the  U.S.  Delegation, 
January  29,  1946,  9  :  30  a.  m.) 
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which  we  feel  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  both  sides.  In  the  draft  agree¬ 
ment  the  United  States  accepts  the  British  position  on  regulation  of 
rates  and  the  British  accept  our  position  on  non-regulation  of  fre¬ 
quencies  and,  in  general,  on  the  Fifth  Freedom.  The  President  and  I 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  Agreement  and  are  authorizing  the  Chair¬ 
man,  United  States  Delegation,  to  sign  the  Agreement  in  Bermuda. 

We  feel  that  the  signature  of  this  Agreement  as  soon  as  possible 
would  not  only  be  desirable  as  a  fair  and  reasonable  settlement  of  the 
long  standing  civil  aviation  controversy,  but  would  contribute  mate¬ 
rially  toward  a  favorable  reception  in  Congress  to  the  loan  agreement. 
The  President  lias  sent  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  loan.27  We 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Aviation  Agreement  can  be  signed  in 
Bermuda  as  soon  as  possible. 

Acheson  had  a  talk  yesterday  with  Halifax  along  the  foregoing 
lines.  I  believe  it  would  be  useful  for  you  to  talk  with  the  Foreign 
Minister 28  and  perhaps  Attlee,29  in  your  discretion,  along  the  same 
lines.  Lord  Keynes  30  has,  in  the  past,  been  helpful  in  matters  of  this 
kind  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  you  may  find  it 
advantageous  to  talk  with  him.31 

Byrnes 


841.796/2-146  :  Telegram 

The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  {Baker)  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State 


SECRET  US  URGENT  HAMILTON  [undated]. 

[Received  February  1, 1946 — 6 : 28  p.  m.] 
For  Clayton.  Colonel  Robert  Tate  and  Mr.  William  Fleming32 
leaving  Bermuda  six  p.  m.  by  army  plane  today  with  draft  heads 


27  For  text  of  President  Truman’s  message  to  Congress,  released  to  the  press 
January  30,  1946,  transmitting  the  United  States-United  Kingdom  Financial 
Agreement,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  February  10,  1946,  p.  183.  For  text 
of  Agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  December  9,  1945,  p.  907.  For  pertinent  documenta¬ 
tion.  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  vol.  vi,  pp.  1  ft'. 

23  Ernest  Bevin. 

29  Clement  It.  Attlee,  British  Prime  Minister. 

30  John  Maynard  Keynes,  British  Economist  and  financial  adviser  to  the  British 
Government. 

31  In  telegram  1303,  February  2,  6  p.  m.,  the  Ambassador  replied :  “In  answer 
to  your  1069,  January  31,  I  have  urged  Mr.  Bevin  to  promptly  authorize  his 
delegation  in  Bermuda  to  sign  the  draft  agreement  arrived  at  in  Bermuda.  This 
question  has  been  considered  a  Cabinet  matter  and  a  decision  will  be  made  at 
its  meeting  Monday  afternoon  [Feb.  4],  I  am  carrying  out  the  suggestions  con¬ 
tained  in  your  message.”  (841.796/2-246) 

32 Colonel  Tate  is  not  listed  in  the  Delegation  roster;  Mr.  Fleming  was  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Navy  Department  on  the  staff  of  Delegation  advisers. 
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agreement  covering  opening  99-year  bases  to  civil  air  transportation.33 
This  draft  is  referred  for  approval  by  United  States  and  United  King¬ 
dom  delegations  to  respective  governments  prior  to  submission  to 
conference  for  initialling.  This  draft  represents  no  recession  from 
principles  contained  in  USD-14  previously  approved  by  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  State  Department  except  with  respect  to  sale  of  supplies 
at  bases  as  now  set  forth  in  article  8.  Numerous  editorial  changes  in 
other  articles  tend  to  strengthen  document.  Thank  you  for  your  last 
two  messages  giving  right  to  sign  final  act  and  bilateral  and  express¬ 
ing  general  approval. 

Rates  and  traffic  committee  is  still  in  trouble  on  one  point :  The  Brit¬ 
ish  have  given  us  fifth  freedom  rights  on  all  routes  we  have  asked  for 
but  wish  right  to  consider  whether  they  will  also  extend  such  rights  to 
new  points  if  we  change  routes  in  the  future.  Our  delegation  now 
strong  against  requirement  of  such  subsequent  approval.  Both  sides 
working  on  this  today.  I  will  let  you  know  progress.34 

[Baker] 


U.S.  Delegation  Files :  Lot  53-D407  :  Folder  “Delegation  Working  Papers  and  Documents” 

Minutes  of  the  Twenty-first  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation , 
Hamilton,  Bermuda ,  February  2,  19 f  6 

[Draft] 

Routes 

The  Delegation  reviewed  and  agreed  to  the  draft  of  Part  IY  of  the 
Annex  to  the  draft  Agreement  on  Air  Transport.  This  Part  IY  of 
the  Annex,  prepared  yesterday  by  a  joint  U.S.-U.K.  Working  Party, 
allows  each  country  to  change  intermediate  points  on  the  routes 
agreed  to,  an  issue  on  which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
both  Delegations  at  the  Thursday  meeting  of  the  Routes  Subcommittee. 
This  new  draft  represented  a  complete  U.K.  recession  on  their  position 
they  had  taken  that  they  should  have  the  right  to  veto  such  changes. 
[Here  follows  discussion  of  another  subject-.] 


83  Two  drafts  of  Heads  of  Agreement  regarding  the  opening  of  the  99-year 
leased  bases  to  civil  aircraft  were  completed  by  the  Leased  Bases  Committee  on 
January  29  and  February  1,  respectively  (U.S.  Delegation  Files,  Delegation 
Document  USD-28,  also  Committee  Document  C/II/3:  Delegation  Document 
USD-40,  also  Committee  Document  C/II/4).  The  draft  referred  to  here  was 
the  latter,  and  had  been  agreed  to  by  both  Delegations. 

31  The  question  of  routes  (route  descriptions  and  route  changes)  was  the 
subject  of  intensive  discussion  within  the  U.S.  Delegation  and  between  the  two 
Delegations  from  January  29.  Differences  between  the  two  Delegations  revolved 
specifically  around  two  points :  Whether  precision  were  desirable  in  defining 
route-direction  (the  U.S.  view  was  yes),  and  whether  there  should  be  consulta¬ 
tions  between  the  two  governments  as  to  changes  in  intermediate  points  along 
the  routes  in  third  countries  (the  British  members  wanted  consultation).  Sec¬ 
tion  III  of  the  Annex  to  the  bilateral  agreement  was  to  be  devoted  to  defining 
routes  and  Section  IV  to  the  subject  of  route  changes.  Relevant  documentation 
is  found  in  the  files  of  the  U.S.  Delegation. 
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841.796/2-346 :  Telegram 

The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  {Baker)  to  the 

Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  US  URGENT  HAMILTON  [undated]. 

[Received  February  3,  1946 — 4:45  p.  m.] 

For  Clayton  from  Baker  to  Walstrom  and  Hickerson.  Following 
material  agreed  upon  for  inclusion  in  final  act  is  in  addition  to  ma¬ 
terial  already  transmitted  to  Department.35  Additional  whereas  in 
final  act  reads  as  follows : 

“Whereas  representatives  of  the  two  governments  have  today  ini¬ 
tialled  heads  of  an  agreement  (hereinafter  called  ‘the  heads  of 
agreement’)  to  be  concluded  between  them  (after  the  conclusion  of  a 
satisfactory  agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Newfoundland)  relating  to  the  use  by  civil 
aircraft  of  naval  and  air  bases  in  areas  leased  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  under  an  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  dated  March  27, 1941.” 

New  paragraph  9  in  final  act  as  follows : 

“That  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  use  its  good 
offices  with  the  Governments  of  Newfoundland  and  of  Canada  with 
a  view  to  the  early  conclusion  between  those  governments  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  agreements  providing  for  use  by 
civil  aircraft  of  airfields  in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  namely 
Argentia,  Gander,  Goose  and  Harmon.” 

New  paragraph  10  in  final  act  as  follows : 

“That  duly  authorized  United  States  civil  air  carriers  will  enjoy 
non-discriminatory  ‘two  freedoms’  privileges  and  the  exercise  (in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  agreement  or  any  continuing  or  subsequent  agree¬ 
ment)  of  commercial  traffic  rights  at  airports  located  in  territory  of 
the  United  Kingdom  which  have  been  constructed  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  United  States  funds  and  are  designated  for  use  by  Inter¬ 
national  civil  air  carriers.” 

New  paragraph  11  in  final  act  as  follows : 

“That  it  is  the  intention  of  both  governments  that  there  should  be 
regular  and  frequent  consultation  between  their  respective  aeronautical 
authorities  (as  defined  in  the  agreement)  and  that  there  should  thereby 
be  close  collaboration  in  the  observance  of  the  principles  and  the 
implementation  of  the  provision  outlined  herein  and  in  the  agreement 
as  follows:  ‘Notwithstanding  the  termination  of  the  agreement,  its 
provisions  and  those  of  its  annex  shall  continue  to  apply  to  any  traffic 
rights  which  United  States  air  carriers  may  thereafter  exercise  at  any 

85  See  text  of  draft  of  Final  Act  transmitted  in  Hamilton’s  unnumbered  tele¬ 
gram  received  in  the  Department  at  7 :  54  p.  m.,  January  27,  p.  1459. 
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of  the  bases  referred  to  in  Article  I  of  the  heads  of  agreement  initialled 
this  day  (relating  to  the  use  by  civil  aircraft  of  naval  and  air  bases 
in  areas  leased  to  the  Government  of  the  USA  under  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  dated  March  27,  1941)  until 
such  time  as  the  contracting  parties  may  otherwise  agree;  provided 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  at  any 
time  after  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  termination  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  to  give  notice  of  its  desire  that  the  provisions  of  this  agreement 
and  its  annex  shall  cease  to  apply,  on  the  date  specified  in  the  notice 
but  which  shall  not  in  any  case  be  less  than  two  years  from  the  date 
of  receipt  of  such  notice,  to  the  traffic  rights  exercised  by  its  air  carriers 
at  any  of  the  bases  referred  to  above,  pursuant  to  said  agreement/  ” 

[Here  follow  a  new  text  for  Part  I  of  the  Annex  to  the  bilateral 
agreement  (revised  slightly  in  technical  aspects),  a  statement  that  no 
changes  had  been  made  in  Part  II,  and  a  draft  text  of  Part  IY  seen 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Department.] 

[Baker] 


841.796/2^146  :  Telegram 

The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  (Baker)  to  the 

Secretai'y  of  State 

Hamilton  [undated.] 
[Received  February  4,  1946 — 4:45  p.  m.] 

For  Clayton  from  Baker,  copy  for  Walstrom ;  copy  for  Hickerson. 
Last  remaining  questions  of  conference  worked  out  today.  Additions 
to  final  act,  bilateral  air  transport  agreement  and  annex  thereto  ex¬ 
cept  for  Article  III  in  annex  were  teletyped  to  you  this  noon.36  Ill  in 
annex  is  given  at  end  of  this  message.  You  have  already  received  and 
have  approved  II  of  annex,  draft  of  air  transport  agreement  and 
draft  of  final  act  of  conference.37 

General  Kuter  instructed  Colonel  Tate  who  returned  to  Washing¬ 
ton  Friday  with  final  draft  of  bases  agreement  not  to  formally  sub¬ 
mit  that  draft  to  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  until  advised  from  here  that 
British  were  going  to  approve  it  although  he  was  instructed  to 
thoroughly  brief  advisers  to  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  is  to  avoid 
embarrassment  of  having  JCS  twice  38  approve  bases  agreement  only 
to  have  British  ask  more  changes.  I  would  appreciate  your  approval 
of  final  material  in  prior  teletype  of  this  date,  of  the  material  in  this 
teletype  and  of  the  bases  agreement — the  latter  subject  of  course  to 

36  This  refers  apparently  to  the  undated  telegram  printed  supra. 

37  See  footnote  17,  p.  1459. 

38  The  Joint  Chiefs  had  already  on  January  25  approved  the  draft  they  then 
had  in  hand  (U.S.  Delegation  Document  USD-14)  ;  see  footnote  16,  p.  1458. 
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receiving  subsequent  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  approval.  I  would  hope  all 
clearances  could  be  obtained  from  London  and  Washington  by  Tues¬ 
day  or  Wednesday.39  Meanwhile  full  delegation  will  stand  by  here 
in  case  British  Government  should  give  only  qualified  approval.  I 
belief  Self  is  very  hopeful  that  he  will  get  full  approval  but  the 
overall  agreement  would  seem  to  be  much  harder  for  the  British  to 
swallow  than  for  us.  If  London  approval  is  given  it  will  be  over  the 
strong  protest  of  some  government  officials.  You  will  know  best 
whether  to  use  your  influence  with  Halifax. 

[Here  follows  draft  of  Part  III  of  the  Annex,  regarding  route 
descriptions.] 

[Baker] 


841.796/2-546 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  ( W inant)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

secret  us  urgent  London,  February  5,  1946 — 8  p.  m. 

niact  [Received  February  5 — 5  :  29  p.  m.] 

1417.  Re  my  1392,  Feb.  5.40  The  differences  between  compromise 
arrived  at  in  Bermuda  and  the  position  taken  by  the  British  Cabinet 
have  been  cabled  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  Under  Secretary  Acheson  and  Assistant  Secretary  Clayton. 

Win  ant 


841.796/2-646 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States 

Delegation  (Baker) 

confidential  Washington,  February  6, 1946 — 8  p.  m. 

US  URGENT 

A  separate  telegram  comments  on  the  Feb  6  British  Aide-Memoire 
just  presented  by  Lord  Halifax,  which  reads  as  follows : 41 

His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  now  con¬ 
sidered  the  draft  agreement  relating  to  civil  aviation  which  has  been 
submitted  by  the  British  delegation  at  Bermuda.  They  share  the 


S9  That  is,  February  5  or  6. 

40  Not  printed. 

41  There  is  attached  to  the  aide-memoire  a  document  headed  “Draft  Heads 
for  Discussions  between  U.S.A.  and  U.K.  in  regard  to  Civil  Air  Transport  Across 
the  Atlantic”  dated  October  3,  1945,  to  which  is  appended  another  document 
entitled  “Draft  of  an  Agreement  for  Air  Services  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Other  States”  (841.796/2-646). 
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anxiety  of  the  United  States  Government  to  conclude  a  satisfactory 
agreement  without  further  delay  and  they  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
agreement  now  proposed  subject  only  to  a  clarification  of  paragraph  6 
of  the  draft  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  to  cover  the  question  of 
“change  of  gauge”.  The  interpretation  which  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  place  on  this  matter  is  set  out  in  the  annex  to  this  memorandum. 

2.  His  Majesty’s  Government  understand  however  that  the  United 
States  Delegation  at  Bermuda  are  pressing  that  the  Heads  of  Agree¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  of  the  commercial  use  of  airfields  in  leased  bases 
should  be  directly  linked  with  the  main  civil  aviation  agreement  by 
the  inclusion  of  specific  clauses  in  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference. 

3.  The  draft  of  the  leased  bases  agreement  includes  two  provisions 
in  particular  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  unable  to  accept. 
They  are:  (a)  an  undertaking  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  will 
use  their  good  offices  to  persuade  Newfoundland  and  Canada  to  agree 
to  American  requirements  in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador;  ( b )  a 
stipulation  that  all  civil  aircraft  including  British  civil  aircraft  using 
these  bases  should  obtain  all  their  petrol  supplies,  spare  parts  and 
services  from  the  United  States  military  authorities. 

4.  As  regards  (a)  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  naturally  reluc¬ 
tant  to  accept  in  advance  an  obligation  to  press  on  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  commitments  which  they  may  well  be  unable  for  good 
reason  to  accept.  As  regards  (b)  there  is  evident  difficulty  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  the  colonies  concerned  in  granting  a 
monopoly  of  this  character. 

5.  His  Majesty’s  Government  earnestly  hope  that  the  Department 
of  State  on  considering  these  two  conditions  will  instruct  the  United 
States  delegation  to  withdraw  their  insistence  upon  them. 

6.  Alternatively,  His  Majesty’s  Government  suggests  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  should  authorise  the  separation  of  the  Civil  Avia¬ 
tion  and  Leased  Bases  agreements  so  that,  subject  to  clarification  of  the 
question  relating  to  “change  of  gauge”  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of 
this  memorandum,  the  civil  aviation  agreement  may  be  put  into  final 
shape  and  concluded  at  Bermuda.  The  Leased  Bases  agreement  would, 
in  these  circumstances,  form  the  subject  of  future  negotiations. 

Annex 

Change  of  Gauge 

It  is  understood : 

(a)  That  no  Fifth  Freedom  traffic  shall  be  carried  in  an  aircraft 
other  than  that  which  started  from  the  country  of  origin  except  where 
for  convenience  or  economy  permission  is  given  to  transfer  the  passen¬ 
gers  in  such  aircraft  to  a  smaller  aircraft,  which  permission  will  not 
be  unreasonably  withheld. 

(b)  That  where  the  volume  of  onward  traffic  is  not  such  as  to  justify 
any  continuation  of  a  trunk  service  even  with  smaller  aircraft  without 
violating  the  principles  laid  down  in  paragraph  6  (of  the  Final  Act) 
such  onward  traffic  as  exists  should  be  carried  by  the  local  services  in 
operation. 

(c)  That  where  a  change  of  gauge  takes  place  the  connecting  air- 
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craft  will  not  operate  as  separately  scheduled  services  but  will  wait 
specifically  on  the  arrival  of  incoming  trunk  aircraft  and  operate  only 
in  connection  with  such  trunk  aircraft. 

Btrnes 


841.796/2-146  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  {Baker) ,  at  Hamilton 

secret  Washington,  February  6, 1946 — 6  p.  in. 

TJ.S.  URGENT 

Following  comments  refer  to  Brit  aide-memoire  of  Feb  6  repeated 
to  you  in  separate  tel.42 

Dept  reluctant  to  delay  conclusion  of  air  transport  agreement  if  a 
satisfactory  Heads  of  Agreement  on  bases  cannot  be  reached  at  Ber¬ 
muda  within  very  near  future. 

With  reference  to  Final  Act,  perhaps  Brit  would  agree  to  addition 
of  “subject  to  the  approval  of  their  respective  govts”  to  pgh  II  on 
page  4.  This  additional  phrase  could  also  be  inserted  in  line  14  on 
page  5,  as  well  as  in  numbered  pgh  8,  line  41  on  page  6.43 

Re  pgh  3A  of  Brit  aide-memoire ,  Dept  would  be  willing  to  see  num¬ 
bered  pgh  9  44  on  page  6  of  Final  Act  omitted.  It  is  assumed  that  Brit 
would  not  object  to  reference  to  bases  agreement  in  second  pgh  of 
Article  13  45  of  air  transport  agreement,  but  this  likewise  might  be 
revised  if  Brit  object  to  its  present  form. 

It  is  recognized  that  matter  covered  by  pgh  36  of  Brit  aide-memoire 
will  require  further  discussion  with  military  and  JCS,  but  it  need  not 
delay  conclusion  of  air  transport  agreement. 

It  is  hoped  that  Brit  delegation  will  agree  to  changes  suggested 
above,  but  if  not,  Dept  feels  that  as  last  resort  all  references  to  bases 
agreement  could  be  omitted  from  Final  Act  and  air  transport  agree¬ 
ment  if  conclusion  of  latter  is  to  be  unduly  delayed. 

With  regard  to  so-called  change  of  gauge  proposal  in  Annex  to  Brit 
aide-memoire ,  this  seems  to  preclude  an  operator  from  basing  similar 


44  Supra. 

“No  definitive  editing  of  this  paragraph  can  be  undertaken  as  the  particular 
draft  to  which  the  Department  apparently  had  reference  has  not  been  found. 
It  is  clear  that  the  intent  of  this  modification  was  to  make  the  agreements  ad 
referendum,  unlike  earlier  drafts  (see  Hamilton’s  unnumbered  telegram  received 
in  the  Department  at  7  :54  p.m.,  January  27,  p.  1459) . 

44  Text  of  this  paragraph  is  printed  in  Hamilton’s  unnumbered  and  undated 
telegram  received  in  the  Department  at  4  :  45  p.m.,  February  3,  p.  1467. 

45  Apparently  at  one  time  consideration  was  given  to  adding  as  a  second  para¬ 
graph  of  Article  13  of  the  bilateral  agreement  a  text  that  corresponded  to  the 
new  paragraph  11  of  the  Final  Act  which  is  printed  in  the  telegram  cited  in  the 
immediately  preceding  footnote.  No  texts  either  in  draft  or  final  form  have  been 
found  of  a  bilateral  agreement  that  has  an  Article  13  with  two  paragraphs. 
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sized  aircraft  at  foreign  points  for  onward  carriage  of  through  traffic. 
Dept  will  rely  on  whatever  revised  language  you  may  be  able  to  work 
out  with  Brit  if  present  proposal  objectionable. 

Separate  tels  offer  certain  comments  on  route  section  of  Annex  and 
on  Deport  of  Committee  III  on  Miscellaneous  Matters  (your  tel 
Feb  l).46 

Subject  to  whatever  modifications  are  made  in  the  Final  Act,  the 
air  transport  agreement  and  the  Annex  to  this  agreement  in  the  light 
of  the  above  comments,  these  drafts  appear  to  be  satisfactory  and  you 
may  proceed  with  signing  in  accordance  with  Full  Power. 

Please  inform  as  soon  as  possible  whatever  changes  are  finally  made 
in  the  various  documents  forwarded  by  Morgan  to  Walstrom  so  that 
text  to  be  released  to  press  will  incorporate  any  such  revisions. 

Byrnes 


841.796/2-746  :  Telegram 

The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  {Baker)  to  the 

Secretary  of  State 

secret  us  urgent  PIamilton  [undated]. 

[Deceived  February  7,  1946 — 1 :  22  a.  m.] 

To  Clayton.  British  delegation  received  instructions  from  London 
today  to  present  US  delegation  with  additional  restrictive  clause  on 
Fifth  Freedom  traffic.47  They  did  so,  and  American  delegation 
strongly  opposed  it  as  presented.  I  believe  British  delegation  here 
are  not  strongly  in  favor  of  the  London  proposal  and  that  we  can 
work  something  out  satisfactorily  (Halifax  should  not  be  told  the 
American  reaction  on  this  point — as  yet).  British  Cabinet  will  be 
considering  over-all  policy  of  final  act,  transport  agreement,  and 
bases  agreement  Thursday.48 1  believe  Self  hopes  for  general  approval 
of  final  act  and  transport  agreement  by  tomorrow  night.  Halifax 
has  been  asked  by  London  to  see  you  on  bases  agreement,  which  is, 
in  several  respects,  distasteful  to  London.  My  understanding  is  that 
he  will  request  that  a  clause  in  the  final  act  which  states  UK  will  use 
its  good  offices  with  Newfoundland  and  Canadian  Governments  to 
get  agreements  on  bases  there  should  be  dropped  from  final  act,  and 
that  we  should  depend  on  oral  assurances.  There  is  no  objection  here 

■“"None  of  the  three  telegrams  alluded  to  here  is  printed  (841.796/2-146). 

This  refers  to  the  “change  of  gauge”  proposal  included  in  Lord  Halifax’s 
aide-memoire  of  February  6 ;  see  Department’s  telegram  of  February  6,  S  p.  m., 
to  Hamilton,  under  heading  of  “Annex”,  p.  1470. 

48  February  7. 
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to  dropping  it.  He  will  also  express  dissatisfaction  with  part  of  agree¬ 
ment  (accepted  by  British  here)  dealing  with  military  and  colonial 
supplies  on  bases.  British  here  do  not  know  just  what  Halifax  propo¬ 
sition  on  this  question  will  be,  but  Self  and  I  both  hope  that  this 
question  can  be  left  completely  out  of  this  bases  agreement  and 
arrangement  made  for  further  study  on  this  one  difficult  point.  All 
the  rest  of  the  bases  agreement,  on  which  an  enormous  amount  of 
work  lias  been  expended,  should  certainly  not  be  allowed  to  go  unini¬ 
tialled  because  of  this  one  difficulty.  Mr.  Bigg,  here  from  the  Colonial 
Office,  has  apparently  disagreed  with  Self  on  many  bases  matters, 
and  has  apparently  been  writing  his  own  strong  dissents  to  London. 
I  believe  this  conflict  accounts  primarily  for  Halifax  being  brought 
into  the  bases  picture  at  this  time.  I  believe  Self  hopes  for  signing 
and  initialling  of  documents  by  Sunday  night. 

[Baker] 


U.  S.  Delegation  Flies  :  Lot  53-D407  :  Folder  “Delegation  Documents” 

Memorandum  by  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
{Baker)  to  Major  General  Laurence  S.  Kilter,  Adviser  to  the 
Delegation 

Hamilton,  February  7,  1946. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  room  401  of  the  Belmont  Manor  Hotel  on 
Thursday,  February  7,  1946,  Sir  Henry  Self,  Chairman  of  the  British 
Delegation  to  the  U.S.-U.K.  Civil  Aviation  Conference  in  Bermuda, 
quoted  the  following  statement  from  a  cable  received  by  him  from  his 
superiors  in  London : 

“You  can  give  the  Americans  an  oral  undertaking  to  facilitate  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Canada  and  Newfoundland.” 


Sir  Henry  then  stated : 


“This  I  now  do.” 

There  were  present  at  this  meeting : 


U.K. 

Sir  Henry  Self 
Sir  William  P.  Hildred 
Mr.  Donald  Maclean 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bigg 
Mr.  L.  J.  Dumiett 


U.S. 

Major  General  L.  S.  Ivuter 
Mr.  Garrison  Norton 
Mr.  George  P.  Baker 


All  those  present  heard  the  above  statements  and  understood  that 
they  would  form  a  part  of  the  official  American  records. 

George  P.  Baker 
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841.796/2-746 :  Telegram 

The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  {Baker)  to  the 

Secretary  of  State 

secret  urgent  Hamilton,  February  7,  1916. 

[Received  February  8 — 2:35  p.  m.] 

This  message  is  to  be  telephoned  to  addressee  per  instance  of  origi¬ 
nator.  Classification  is  to  be  disregarded  in  this  respect  for  Mr.  Clayton, 
Dept  of  State.  Copies  to  be  sent  direct  to  Colonel  Mitchell,  Office  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  War  for  Air,  and  to  Vice-Admiral  Sherman, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  both  Departmental  and  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  use.  From  Mr.  Baker. 

In  reference  to  the  two  objections  raised  by  Lord  Halifax  to  the 
bases  agreement,  it  is  satisfactory  to  delegation  here  to  drop  reference 
in  the  final  act  to  the  use  of  U.K.  good  offices  with  Newfoundland  and 
Canada.  Oral  assurances  of  such  good  offices  have  been  made  by  Sir 
Henry  Self  here  today  in  a  formal  manner  and  a  memorandum  to  this 
effect  to  General  Kuter  from  myself  will  form  a  part  of  the  official 
U.S.  records. 

In  regard  to  Lord  Halifax’s  second  objection  to  bases  agreement: 
Llis  objection  to  monopoly  position  of  US  Delegation  is  based  on  a 
misunderstanding  by  London  of  US  Delegation  position  during  past 
2  weeks.  General  Kuter  joins  me  in  recommending  the  following 
quotation  as  the  only  wording  to  appear  under  Article  VlII(A).49 

“Discussions  shall  be  held  between  the  two  governments  with  a  view 
to  making  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  necessary  facilities, 
supplies  and  services  to  civil  air  carriers  using  the  bases,  and  the 
agreement  to  be  concluded  pursuant  to  these  heads  of  agreement  shall 
contain  provisions  defining  such  arrangements  and  shall  not  enter 
into  force  until  such  arrangements  have  been  made.” 

This  suggestion  is  satisfactory  to  British  Delegation  here.  Makins 
in  British  Embassy  50  also  has  the  above  wording.  Self  believes  that 
any  further  suggested  changes  by  London  in  bases  agreement  would 
be  only  of  drafting  character.  General  Kuter  strongly  recommends 
therefore  that  the  bases  agreement  be  put  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  for 
approval  now. 

[Baker] 

“In  the  draft  submitted  to  the  two  governments  for  approval  at  the  end  of 
January  (see  footnote  33,  p.  1466),  the  text  read :  ‘‘The  Government  of  the  United 
States  reserves  the  right  to  rent,  lease,  sell  or  otherwise  make  available  to  the 
Colonial  Governments  or  the  operators  of  civil  aircraft,  without  discrimination, 
such  buildings,  facilities,  supplies  and  services  where  such  action  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  performance  of  the  military  mission  of  the  Base.  In  appropriate 
cases  such  transactions  will  be  the  subject  of  consultation  between  the  local 
military  and  the  Colonial  authorities.”  (U.S.  Delegation  Files,  Delegation  Docu¬ 
ment  USD-14) 

60  Roger  Makins,  British  Minister  in  the  United  States. 
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841.796/2-746 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  (Baker) ,  at  Hamilton ,  Bermuda 

secret  tj.s.  urgent  Washington,  February  7,  1946 — 6  p.  iru 

With  reference  to  Deptels  Feb  6  re  Brit  aide-memoire ,  Lord  Hali¬ 
fax  addressed  subsequent  letter  to  Undersecretary  Acheson  saying 
he  had  further  message  from  HMG,  and  there  now  appear  to  be  some 
serious  Brit  objections  to  draft  Heads  of  Agreement  on  bases  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  two  points  mentioned  pgh  3  of  aide-memoire .51  Halifax 
letter  informs  that  the  withdrawal  of  these  two  provisions  will  in  the 
circumstances  hardly  suffice,  and  Brit  urge  that  bases  question  should 
be  completely  separated  from  main  air  transport  agreement. 

Difficult  to  say  how  soon  JCS  approval  for  revised  Heads  of  Agree¬ 
ment  can  be  obtained.  However,  if  Brit  willing,  it  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  initial  the  noncontroversial  sections,  including  the  revised 
Article  8(A)  quoted  your  teletype  message  Feb  7, 52  if  this  latter 
acceptable  to  military.  Presumably  there  would  be  qualifying  state¬ 
ment  on  Heads  of  Agreement  such  as  “subject  to  approval  of  the 
respective  govts”. 

If  there  will  be  delay  in  getting  Brit  to  initial,  Dept  believes  best 
solution  is  to  separate  the  two  agreements  entirely,  but  if  possible  to 
state  in  the  Final  Act  that  preliminary  discussions  on  the  opening  of 
the  99-year  bases  to  civil  aircraft  have  resulted  in  substantial  measure 
of  agreement  and  that  the  two  delegations  have  made  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  their  govts  which  are  intended  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the 
early  negotiation  of  a  formal  agreement  on  this  subject. 

Further  study  of  Brit  change  of  gauge  proposal 53  gives  Dept  some 
concern  with  respect  to  the  provision  that  permission  must  be  obtained 
for  transfer  of  passengers  from  one  aircraft  even  to  a  smaller  aircraft. 
Also,  in  the  event  our  operators  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  insure 
right  for  transfer  of  onward  passengers  from  one  plane  to  another 
plane  which  might  be  based  at  a  foreign  point,  there  at  least  should 
be  provision  for  transfer  in  the  event  of  breakdown  of  the  first  plane, 
without  necessity  of  getting  prior  permission.  It  is  also  not  clear 
whether  the  change  of  gauge  restrictions  apply  only  to  Brit  points. 
However,  Brit  proposal  appears  susceptible  to  reasonably  satisfac¬ 
tory  revision,  and  as  stated  previously,  we  rely  on  your  delegation 
to  work  out  language  which  would  be  agreeable. 

Byrnes 


61  See  text  transmitted  in  Department’s  telegram  of  February  6,  8  p.  m.,  p.  1469. 

62  Supra. 

53  See  text  in  Department’s  telegram  of  February  6,  8  p.  m.,  under  the  heading 
of  “Annex”,  p.  1470. 
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841.796/2—746  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  (Baker) ,  at  Hamilton 

secret  u.s.  urgent  Washington,  February  8,  1946 — noon. 

Further  reference  your  tel  reccl  Feb  7  on  bases  agreement.  Makins, 
Brit  Emb,  was  asked  whether  his  Govt  would  approve  initialling  the 
Heads  of  Agreement  if  revised  Article  8(A)  were  substituted,  and -if 
reference  omitted  to  UK  using  its  good  offices  with  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland.  Makins  said  he  could  not  answer  this  in  view  of  further 
instructions  they  had  received  from  HMG  referring  to  additional  ob¬ 
jections,  mentioned  in  first  pgh  Deptel  Feb  7.  However,  he  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  obtain  an  answer  not  later  than  Feb  9,  and  if  it  is  favorable 
Dept  will  try  to  get  immediate  J CS  clearance.54 

Byrnes 


841.796/2-846  :  Telegram 

The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  (Baker)  to  the 

Secretary  of  State 

secret  Hamilton  [undated]. 

urgent  [Received  February  8, 1946 — 2 : 17  a.  m.] 

War  8421.  For  Clayton.  The  following  two  paragraphs  from  the 
annex  55  of  the  air  transport  agreement  were  very  reluctantly  agreed 
to  by  US  Delegation  as  outside  limit  to  which  it  can  go  to  meet  British 
so  called  “clarification”  of  Paragraph  VI  of  final  act 56  mentioned  in 
British  aide-memoire  of  February  6 : 37 

“Where  the  onward  carriage  of  traffic  by  an  airplane  of  different 
size  from  that  employed  on  the  earlier  stage  of  the  same  route  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  as  ‘change  of  gauge’)  is  justified  by  reason  of  econ¬ 
omy  of  operation,  such  change  of  gauge  at  a  point  in  the  territory  of 
the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  shall  not 


64  In  a  telegram  of  February  9,  5  p.  m.,  the  Department  informed  the  Delegation 
of  Washington  approval  of  certain  revisions  proposed  in  Articles  III,  VIII  and 
XI  of  the  Heads  of  Agreement  which  were  considered  to  be  relatively  minor  in 
importance.  The  Department  continued:  “Dept  has  asked  JCS  to  give  informal 
approval  today  [of  the  draft  agreement  as  a  whole]  and  you  will  be  informed 
directly  by  military.  Dept  also  asked  Brit  Emb  to  urge  HMG  approval  Heads 
of  Agreement  on  basis  of  suggested  revisions  to  date,  and  Emb  is  doing  this.” 
At  the  end  of  the  same  telegram  the  Department  reported  that  “We  have  just 
been  informed  by  telephone  that  the  JCS  have  given  informal  approval  to  the 
draft  agreement  subject  to  certain  understandings  which  are  being  communicated 
direct  to  General  Kuter.  They  tell  us  these  understandings  should  make  no  diffi¬ 
culty  about  initialing  the  agreement.”  (841.796/2-946) 

65  This  might  more  properly  have  been  worded :  “The  following  two  para¬ 
graphs  which  have  been  added  to  the  annex.  .  .  .” 

36  For  text  of  paragraph  VI  in  the  draft  of  the  Final  Act,  see  p.  1470. 

67  See  paragraph  6  of  the  text  of  the  British  aide-memoire  of  February  6  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Delegation  in  Department’s  telegram  of  February  6,  8  p.  m.,  p.  1469. 
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foe  made  in  violation  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  final  aot  and  in 
particular  shall  be  subject  to  there  being  an  adequate  volume  of 
through  traffic  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  6  of 
that  act. 

Where  a  change  of  gauge  is  made  at  a  point  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  Kingdom  or  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  smaller 
airplane  will  operate  only  in  connection  with  the  larger  airplane  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  point  of  change,  so  as  to  provide  a  connecting  service,  spe¬ 
cifically  scheduled  as  such,  and  will  thus  normally  wait  on  the  arrival 
of  the  larger  airplane.” 

Believe  this  to  be  a  most  reasonable  compromise.  Self  is  cabling  the 
two  paragraphs  for  annex  referred  to  above  to  London,  stating  it  is  as 
far  as  US  Delegation  will  go.  He  is  making  no  recommendation  on 
this  point  himself.  He  had  received  instructions,  first,  that  there  be  an 
absolute  prohibition  of  change  of  gauge,  and,  later,  instructions  to 
propose  wording  which  made  right  to  change  gauge  subject  British 
permission  as  in  aide-memoire.  The  problems  raised  are  difficult  ones 
basically  involving  Third  and  Fourth  Freedom  traffic  from  the  US 
to  other  than  British  countries,  and  US  Delegation  thinks  this  is  a 
last  chance  attempt  on  part  of  London  to  break  away  from  the  over-all 
deal  of  rate  control,  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  prior  control  of  frequen¬ 
cies  and  limited  Fifth  Freedom  traffic  on  the  other.  We  agreed  some 
time  ago,  in  addition  to  rate  control,  to  have  through  traffic  to  and 
from  the  US  the  main  controlling  consideration  in  our  overseas 
operations,  as  indicated  in  the  restrictive  language  on  Paragraph  VI 
of  the  Final  Act.  We  now,  in  order  to  close  the  deal,  agree  to  spell  out 
a  further  restriction  on  change  of  gauge  operations,  tied  into  Para¬ 
graph  VI  with  an  even  heavier  stress  on  the  volume  of  traffic  standard. 
Beyond  this  the  delegation  does  not  feel  they  can  possibly  go.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Self  will  send  our  arguments,  as  well  as  our  language, 
to  London,  so  I  have  given  the  above  information  to  you,  should  you 
deem  it  wise  to  talk  to  Halifax  about  it. 

[Baker] 


•S41.796/2— 946 

Memorandum  of  Conversation ,  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Aviation  Affairs  ( Morgan ) 

[Hamilton,]  February  9, 1946. 

During  an  informal  chat  with  Sir  William  [Ilildred]  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  February  9,  he  voluntarily  brought  up  the  question  of  Fifth 
F reedom  traffic  and  said  that  he  hoped  it  was  clear  that  the  American 
Delegation  fully  understood  the  interpretation  which  the  British  put 
on  the  phrase  ‘‘Fifth  Freedom  traffic”.  He  said  that  Fifth  Freedom 
traffic  to  the  British  meant  all  pick-up  traffic  between  foreign  nations 
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all  over  the  world,  and  they  were  interested  in  the  manner  in  which 
such  traffic  was  picked  up  since  it  could  be  expected  to  have  at  least  an 
indirect  effect  on  competitive  operations  nearly  everywhere.  At  the 
same  time  he  said  the  British  fully  recognized  that  in  the  bilateral 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  they  could  only  put  in  provisions 
affecting  Fifth  Freedom  traffic  carried  between  points  in  British  (or 
United  States)  territory  and  points  in  third  countries.  They  had  no 
intention  of  trying,  through  the  bilateral  agreement,  to  regulate- the 
carriage  of  Fifth  Freedom  traffic  between  points  in  two  countries, 
neither  being  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  or  in  the  territory  of' 
the  United  Kingdom. 

I  told  Sir  William  I  believed  that  was  the  understanding  of'  the 
American  Delegation  of  the  British  position.  We  also  felt  that  the 
references  to  Fifth  Freedom  traffic  in  the  bilateral  agreement  applied 
only  to  points  in  one  of  the  two  jurisdictions  and  points  in  third 
countries. 

At  the  same  time  I  said  that  the  American  Delegation  recognized  the 
very  important  precedent  that  was  being  established  through  this 
bilateral  agreement  and  foresaw  the  possibility  that  many  other  na¬ 
tions  would  wish  to  adopt  the  same  principles  with  respect  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  Fifth  Freedom  traffic.  To  that  extent  the  bilateral  agree¬ 
ment  would  indirectly  affect  the  carriage  of  such  traffic  between  points 
outside  of  the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom.  To  this  Sir 
William  readily  agreed. 

I  then  went  on  to  say  that  a  good  many  of  the  difficulties  which  we 
met  with  respect  to  certain  provisions  and  conditions  in  the  agree¬ 
ment,  were  due  to  the  strong  possibility  that  we  would  have  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  those  same  provisions  in  other  agreements  in  the  near  future. 
Thus  we  were,  in  a  sense,  although  not  directly  setting  the  pattern  for 
a  sort  of  multilateral  air  transport  agreement. 

It  is  also  my  recollection  that  Sir  Henry  Self  and  Sir  William  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  in  practically  the  same  terms  during  the  late  eve¬ 
ning  meeting  of  the  two  Delegations  on  February  9. 

Stokeley  W.  Morgan: 


841.796/2-1046  :  Telegram 

The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  (Baker)  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State 

secret  urgent  Hamilton  [undated]. 

[Received  February  10, 1946 — 1 :  39  p.  m.] 
For  Clayton.  Following  is  language  of  proposed  new  Section  V  of 
annex  dealing  with  change  of  gauge : 
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“  (a)  Where  the  onward  carriage  of  traffic  by  an  aircraft  of  different 
size  from  the  \thatf]  employed  on  the  earlier  stage  of  the  same  route 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  ‘change  of  gauge')  is  justified  by  reason 
of  economy  of  operation,  such  change  of  gauge  at  a  point  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  UK  or  the  territory  of  the  US,  shall  not  be  made  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  final  act  of  the  Conference  on 
Civil  Aviation  held  at  Bermuda  from  January  15  to  February  1946, 
and,  in  particular,  shall  be  subject  to  there  being  an  adequate  volume 
of  through  traffic. 

(b)  Where  change  of  gauge  is  made  at  a  point  in  the  territory  of 
the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  small 
aircraft  will  operate  only  in  connection  with  the  larger  aircraft  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  point  of  change,  so  as  to  provide  a  connection  service  which 
will  thus  normally  wait  on  the  arrival  of  the  larger  aircraft,  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  carrying  onward  those  passengers  who  have 
travelled  to  UK  or  US  territory  in  the  larger  aircraft  to  their  ultimate 
destination  in  the  smaller  aircraft.  Where  there  are  vacancies  in  the 
smaller  aircraft  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  with  passengers  from 
UK  or  US  territory  respectively.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
capacity  of  the  smaller  aircraft  shall  be  determined  with  primary 
reference  to  the  traffic  travelling  in  the  larger  aircraft  normally  requir¬ 
ing  to  be  carried  onward. 

( c)  It  is  agreed  that  the  arrangements  under  any  part  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraphs  ( a )  and  ( b )  shall  be  governed  by  and  in  no  way 
restrictive  of  the  standards  set  forth  in  paragraph  (6)  of  the  final 
act.” 


Above  was  agreed  to  by  British  and  American  delegations  in  lengthy 
meeting  last  night.  It  has  not  been  approved  by  British  Cabinet  but 
has  been  transmitted  to  London  and  Self  expects  approval  to  be  forth¬ 
coming  promptly.  You  will  be  informed  immediately  approval  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  London  and  of  any  changes  which  may  be  made  before 
signing.  We  are  still  hoping  to  sign  tomorrow  (Monday). 

[Baker] 


Editorial  Note 

On  February  10  the  Department  of  State  was  informed  by  the 
United  States  Delegation  that  on  the  previous  day  the  two  Delegations 
had  reached  an  agreed  text  for  the  proposed  bases  agreement,  a  master 
copy  of  which  was  being  despatched  to  Washington  by  courier  that 
morning  (February  10).  The  Department  was  informed  that  a  new 
Article  12  (c)  had  been  added  as  follows : 

“The  initialling  of  this  document  shall  not  indicate  that  a  contract 
has  been  concluded.  This  document  is  the  agreed  bases  of,  and  subject 
to  the  preparation  of,  a  formal  contract.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
formal  contract  any  outstanding  points,  more  particularly  the  points 
arising  on  articles  8  and  11,  will  be  resolved.” 
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Washington  was  informed  in  the  same  telegram  that  “The  new  Article 
12  ( c )  is  the  agreed  TJS-UK  delegation  compromise  on  British  Minis¬ 
try  [ sic ]  wording  received  last  night.  US  delegation  believes  London 
Cabinet  will  accept  this  at  meeting  tomorrow  morning,  February  11. 
We  expect  no  further  changes  in  bases  agreement.  .  .  .”  (Hamilton 
unnumbered  telegram,  February  10,  1946,  received  February  11,  8 : 44 
a.  m.  (841.796/2-1246) )  The  Delegation  informed  the  Department  in 
an  undated  and  unnumbered  telegram  received  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  February  11,  4:18  p.  m.,  that  Section  12  (c)  “now  ac¬ 
cepted  by  British  and  should  be  included  in  Annex  and  heads  of 
agreement”.  (841.796/2-1146) 

In  the  same  telegram  the  Department  was  informed  that  Part  V  of 
the  Annex  to  the  bilateral  agreement  had  also  received  British  ap¬ 
proval  (see  undated  and  unnumbered  Hamilton  cable,  supra) . 

Certain  technical  changes  in  the  drafting  of  these  documents  were 
also  conveyed  to  the  Department  in  telegrams  received  on  February  1(> 
and  February  11  (841.796). 

Three  instruments  were  signed  or  initialled  at  a  final  plenary  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Conference  on  February  11 :  The  Final  Act  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  an  Air  Transport  Agreement  with  attached  Annex,  and  Heads 
of  Agreement  relating  to  the  civil  use  of  leased  air  bases  with  ex¬ 
change  of  letters  between  the  Chairmen  of  the  two  Delegations 
embodying  certain  reservations  of  their  respective  governments  on 
the  Heads.  For  texts,  see  Department  of  State  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  No.  1507  or  60  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1499;  these 
are  printed  also  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  April  7, 1946,  pages 
584  ff. 

For  the  Joint  Statement  issued  by  the  two  Delegations  at  Hamilton, 
Bermuda  on  February  11,  1946,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin , 
February  24, 1946,  pages  302  ff. 

Pending  the  conclusion  of  the  “formal  contract”  referred  to  in 
Article  12(c)  of  the  Heads  of  Agreement  a  temporary  arrangement 
was  worked  out  between  the  two  Governments  in  the  months  that 
followed  in  a  succession  of  diplomatic  exchanges  between  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  British  Embassy,  for  the  use  of  the  leased-bases  airfields 
in  Bermuda  and  the  Caribbean  by  civil  aircraft.  This  was  done  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  negotiations  for  permanent  arrangements.  Documen¬ 
tation  regarding  this  matter  is  found  in  the  Department  of  State’s 
central  indexed  files,  File  No.  811.34544. 

Agreement  was  reached  between  the  two  Governments  in  May  1946 
for  the  holding  of  talks  at  Washington  in  June  looking  towards 
negotiating  the  formal  contract  cited  in  Article  12(c).  These  dis¬ 
cussions,  held  June  18-July  18,  resulted  in  an  agreement  on  a  draft 
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test  of  fourteen  articles  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  traffic  rights, 
use  of  the  bases  for  private  and  charter  flights,  limitation  of  civil  use, 
administrative  and  operational  control  and  requirements,  landing 
fees,  and  suspension  of  United  States  responsibilities.  Final  approval 
and  signature  awaited  further  review  by  interested  agencies  of  the 
two  Governments  and  by  the  British  Colonial  Governments  concerned, 
and  the  matter  was  still  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Documenta¬ 
tion  is  found  in  File  No.  811.34544. 

Final  settlement  was  contingent  also  upon  a  United  States  require¬ 
ment  that  a  satisfactory  agreement  be  reached  by  the  United  States 
with  the  Newfoundland  Commission  of  Government  and  the  Canadian 
Government  regarding  the  use  of  certain  bases  in  Newfoundland  by 
civil  aircraft.  Conversations  were  held  at  Washington  June  14- June  26 
between  representatives  of  the  three  governments,  and  substantial 
agreement  was  reached  on  a  draft  text.  Certain  questions  however 
were  still  unsettled  at  the  year’s  end.  Relevant  documentation  may  be 
found  principally  in  File  No.  843.7962.] 


579.6  PICAO/ 5—1846 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  William  A.  M.  Burden ,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Interim  Assembly  of  the 
Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

secret  Washington,  May  18,  1946. 

Sir:  In  your  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  to  the  First  Annual  Assembly  5S  of  the  Provisional  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization,  to  be  held  at  Montreal,  Canada,  begin¬ 
ning  May  21,  1946,  I  shall  greatly  appreciate  your  communicating  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Delegation  the  position  to  be  upheld  at  this 
forthcoming  meeting. 

The  position  of  leadership  which  this  Government  holds  in  the  field 
of  international  civil  aviation,  and  particularly  within  PICAO  itself, 
carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  assume  a  leading  role  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Meeting.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
should  constantly  demonstrate  the  sincere  desire  of  this  Government 
for  the  greatest  possible  advancement  in  this  field  through  interna¬ 
tional  collaboration.  The  members  of  the  Delegation  should,  individ¬ 
ually  and  collectively,  take  the  initiative  in  supplying  helpful  infor¬ 
mation  based  on  the  resources  and  experience  of  this  country. 

68  The  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  consisted  of  an 
Interim  Assembly  and  an  Interim  Council.  The  former  met  annually  to  act 
principally  upon  matters  submitted  to  it  by  the  latter,  which  was  in  session 
almost  continuously. 
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Since  the  majority  of  nations  did  not  favor  the  multilateral  Chicago 
Air  Transport  Agreement,59  the  United  States  Government,  seeing  the 
necessity  for  a  new  bilateral  approach,  took  the  leadership  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  reconcile  the  major  difference  at  Chicago,  namely  the  opposed 
positions  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  This  was 
successfully  accomplished  through  the  US-UK  Air  Transport  Agree¬ 
ment  concluded  at  Bermuda,  and  the  pattern  was  established  under 
which  several  mutually  satisfactory  bilateral  air  transport  agreements 
have  already  been  reached  by  the  two  governments  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  other  nations.  Many  more  such  bilateral  agreements  are  in 
prospect.60 

The  United  States  Government  believes  that  further  experience 
with  the  Bermuda-type  of  bilateral  agreement,  and  its  modification 
where  desirable,  are  necessary  preliminaries  to  an  intelligent  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  multilateral  agreement.  This  view  represents  no  change 
from  this  Government’s  position  at  Chicago  that  the  multilateral 
approach  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  solution  to  the  problem  of 
regulation  in  international  air  transport.  In  fact,  this  view  contem¬ 
plates  the  adoption  of  such  multilateral  agreement  through  the  merg¬ 
ing  at  an  early  date  of  those  provisions  that  experience  with  the 
Bermuda-type  bilaterals  has  proved  to  be  desirable  for  a  world-wide 
agreement. 

In  the  present  circumstances,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  United  States 
Government  that  discussion  of  a  multilateral  air  transport  agreement 
at  the  forthcoming  Assembly  of  PICAO  should  be  postponed  until 
the  next  Assembly.  Therefore,  the  United  States  Delegation,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  arriving  at  Montreal,  should  ascertain  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  tact  and  discretion  whether  the  above  view  of  the  general  situa¬ 
tion  coincides  with  the  views  of  other  delegations,  particularly  those 
of  the  British  and  French.  If  sufficient  unanimity  can  be  developed 
with  regard  to  this  point,  the  United  States  Delegation  should  attempt 
to  have  the  report  of  the  PICAO  Committee  on  Air  Transport  re- 


”  Signed  December  7,  1944 ;  for  text,  see  Department  of  State  Executive  Agree¬ 
ment.  Series  No.  4S8,  or  59  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1701.  This  Agreement  is  often  referred 
to  a.s  the  Agreement  of  the  “Five  Freedoms”.  For  dociimentation  relating  to  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Conference  at  Chicago,  November  1  to  December  7, 
1944.  see  Foreign  Relations,  1944,  vol.  n,  pp.  355. 

60  For  a  list  of  bilateral  air  transport  agreements  concluded  by  the  United 
States  with  28  countries,  in  the  two-year  period  from  December  1944  (following 
the  Chicago  Conference)  through  December  1946,  see  article  by  Joe  D.  Walstrom, 
Associate  Chief  of  the  Aviation  Division,  entitled  “Bilateral  Air  Transport 
Agreements  Concluded  by  the  United  States”,  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
December  22, 1946,  pp.  1126  if.  Nine  of  the  agreements  were  based  on  the  “Chicago 
standard  form”  agreement  (established  at  the  Chicago  Conference)  and  the 
remainder  were  patterned  after  the  so-called  “Bermuda  Principles”.  For  an 
explanation  of  the  two  types  of  agreement  see  ibid.,  pp.  1127-1129. 

An  agreement  with  Peru  should  be  added  to  the  Walstrom  list  It  was  con¬ 
cluded  on  December  27, 1946. 
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ferred  back  to  that  Committee  without  Assembly  action.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  this  role  is  a  difficult  one,  since  it  is  important  that  the 
Delegation  should  not  be  placed  in  the  position  of  opposing  a  multi¬ 
lateral  agreement  as  the  desired  ultimate  objective. 

[Here  follows  discussion  relating  to  certain  contingencies  that  did 
not  arise,  other  items  to  be  on  the  conference  agenda  and  certain 
matters  concerning  delegation  organization  and  procedure. 

The  conference  was  held  in  Montreal  from  May  21  to  June  7.  A 
report  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  is  found  in  the  Department  of  State’s 
central  indexed  files,  File  No.  579.6  PICAO/6-746. 

The  public  documentation  of  the  Conference  is  printed  in  two  sets, 
a  pre-Conference  series  and  a  Conference  series.  The  former  is  pub¬ 
lished  as  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  First 
Assembly.  May— June  1946.  Montreal,  1946,  and  consists  of  prepara¬ 
tory  documentation  drafted  for  the  consideration  of  the  five  commis¬ 
sions  of  the  Conference;  technically  this  series  consists  of  five 
separate  publications,  corresponding  to  the  five  commissions,  but  fre¬ 
quently  these  are  found  on  library  shelves  as  one  volume.  The  second 
or  Conference  set  of  documents  is  published  as  Provisional  Interna¬ 
tional  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  Interim  Assembly ,  3  vols., 
Montreal,  1946  (I— minutes  of  plenary  meetings,  II — committee 
documents,  III — miscellaneous) .] 


800.796/7-2546  :  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Officers  61 

urgent  Washington,  July  25,  1946. 

Please  address  following  note  to  Minister  for  F oreign  Affairs  coun¬ 
try  to  which  y  ou  are  accredited : 

“I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  International  Air  Transport  Agree¬ 
ment  formulated  at  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference  at 
Chicago  on  December  7,  1944,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  with  a  reservation  on  February  8, 
1945. 

“I  am  now  instructed  to  inform  the  Government  of . that 

on  July  25, 1946  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  gave 
notice  of  its  denunciation  of  that  Agreement  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  V 62  thereof  and  that  the  Agreement  will  accord- 

ei  Sent  to  the  United  States  missions  in  all  the  countries  whose  representatives 
had  attended  the  Chicago  Convention,  with  the  exception  of  Bolivia. 

63  Article  V  specified  that  any  contracting  state  could  denounce  the  Agreement 
provided  it  gave  one  year’s  notice. 
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ingly  cease  to  be  in  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  of  America 
on  July  25,  1947.”  63 

Byrnes 


800.796/8—146  :  Circular  telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Officers 64 

Washington,  August  1, 1946. 

In  view  inquiries  resulting  from  Depcirtel  July  25  re  this  Govts 
denunciation  of  International  Air  Transport  Agreement,  you  are  au¬ 
thorized  furnish  additional  following  background  information  to 
appropriate  authorities. 

Decision  US  to  withdraw  from  this  Agreement  was  based  on  failure 
of  most  nations  principally  concerned  with  operation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  air  transport  services  to  accept  this  particular  document,  to¬ 
gether  with  dissatisfaction  with  it  as  reflected  at  meeting  Assembly 
of  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  held  at  Mon¬ 
treal.  It  is  therefore  opinion  US  that  agreement  cannot  be  relied  upon 
as  effective  medium  for  establishment  of  international  air  routes  for 
operation  by  US  airlines. 

At  same  time,  this  Govt  still  adheres  firmly  to  Fifth  Freedom  prin¬ 
ciple,  even  though  it  is  achieved  through  bilateral  rather  than 
multilateral  approach. 

All  18  bilateral  arrangements  concluded  by  US  with  other  countries 
since  Chicago  Aviation  Conference  provide  for  such  Fifth  Freedom 
traffic,  and  this  Govt  will  continue  to  seek  to  have  this  principle  in¬ 
corporated  in  bilateral  air  arrangements  with  additional  countries. 

Acheson 


800.796/8-1246 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  British  Ambassador 

{Inver  chap  el) 


[Washington,]  August  12, 1946. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Ambassador  :  I  am  writing  this  personal  letter  to  ex¬ 
press  my  Government’s  growing  concern  with  recent  developments  in 
the  field  of  international  air  transportation,  particularly  with  respect 


63  For  a  statement  by  this  Government  regarding  its  withdrawal  from  the  In¬ 
ternational  Air  Transport  Agreement  formulated  at  the  Chicago  Conference  and 
which  the  United  States  had  accepted  as  binding  on  February  8, 1945,  see  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  August  4, 1946,  p.  236. 

84  Sent  to  the  same  missions  as  noted  in  the  circular  telegram  of  July  25,  supra. 
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to  arbitrary  limitations  which  have  been  incorporated  in  inter-govern¬ 
mental  arrangements  on  this  subject. 

When  the  bilateral  air  transport  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  was  concluded  at  Bermuda  on  Febru¬ 
ary  11,  1916,  the  joint  press  release  of  the  two  Delegations  referred  to 
it  as  representing  “a  sincere  and  determined  effort  to  reconcile  the 
widely  divergent  views  by  the  two  nations  on  the  extent  to  which 
international  air  transport  should  be  subject  to  government  controls”. 
The  Final  Act  of  the  Bermuda  Conference  also  stated  “that  the  two 
Governments  had  reached  agreement  on  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  settlement  of  other  matters  in  the  field  of  civil  aviation”,  and 
proceeded  to  outline  certain  general  principles. 

It  was  the  hope  of  my  Government  that  its  bilateral  agreement  with 
the  United  Kingdom  would  serve  as  a  model  for  bilateral  arrange¬ 
ments  between  any  two  countries,  thus  making  a  sound  contribution 
to  the  wider  development  of  international  air  transport.  However, 
there  now  appears  to  be  a  trend  away  from  certain  of  the  Bermuda 
principles,  especially  those  which  impose  no  arbitrary  limitations  on 
frequencies  and  capacity,  and  which  grant  the  right  to  carry  Fifth 
F reedom  traffic  without  undue  restrictions. 

For  example,  the  British-French  agreement  on  February  26 [£8], 
1946  65  provides  for  an  equal  division  of  traffic  between  British  and 
F rench  airlines  operating  on  certain  routes,  while  the  British- Argen¬ 
tine  agreement  of  May  17,  1946  66  likewise  envisages  a  quantitative 
division  of  capacity  between  the  airlines  of  the  two  countries.  It  is  also 
understood  that  the  effect  of  the  latter  agreement  will  be  to  place 
serious  limitations  on  the  volume  of  Fifth  Freedom  traffic. 

The  United  States  Government  continues  to  regard  its  bilateral 
agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  as  an  important  step  forward 
in  the  history  of  air  transportation,  but  finds  difficulty  in  reconciling 
certain  of  the  Bermuda  principles  with  the  arrangements  concluded 
by  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  above-named  countries. 

It  is  believed  that  a  very  difficult  and  confusing  situation  will  result 
if,  after  having  resolved  our  differences  at  Bermuda,  the  United  States 
and  British  Governments  proceed  along  divergent  lines  in  concluding 
their  bilateral  air  arrangements  with  other  countries.  Furthermore, 
my  Government  remains  convinced  that  arbitrary  restrictions  on  Fifth 
Freedom  privileges  and  quantitative  division  of  traffic  and  capacity 
will  inevitably  result  in  retarding  the  overall  development  of  rapid 
communications,  commerce  and  good  will  among  all  nations. 


05  British  Cmd.  6787. 
63  British  Cmcl.  6848. 
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I  realize  that  this  question  is  one  which  probably  deserves  further 
consultation  between  our  two  Governments  and  I  understand  that 
aeronautical  officials  of  the  United  States  have  been  informally  invited 
to  London  in  September,  at  which  time  the  matter  could  be  discussed 
in  greater  detail.  It  is  my  Government’s  earnest  hope  that  the  British 
Government’s  implementation  or  ratification  of  its  agreement  with 
Argentina,  in  particular,  could  be  deferred  until  these  discussions. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  am  prompted  to  inquire  whether  the 
British  Government  would  be  disposed,  in  the  immediate  future,  to 
join  with  us  in  publicly  espousing  the  principles  of  the  Bermuda 
agreement  in  toto  as  a  model  for  bilateral  air  negotiations  between  all 
countries. 

Sincerely  yours,  Dean  Acheson 


800.796/8-2946 

The  British  Minister  ( Balfour )  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

( Acheson ) 

Washington,  August  29,  1946. 

Dear  Acting  Secretary  of  State:  On  August  13th  \_12tK\  you 
wrote  a  personal  letter  to  Lord  Inverchapel  on  the  subject  of  recent 
developments  in  the  field  of  international  air  transportation.  Your 
letter  was  at  once  passed  on  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  I  have  now 
received  their  comments. 

Wien  representatives  of  our  two  Governments  met  at  Bermuda 
they  approached  the  question  of  commercial  traffic  rights  from  widely 
divergent  standpoints  which  had  hitherto  been  irreconcilable.  That 
agreement  was  reached  at  that  Conference  was  largely  due  to  the 
very  special  relations  prevailing  between  our  two  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  field  of  civil  aviation  where  our  interests  are  world 
wide  and  interlocked,  and  to  the  fact  that  provision  could  be  made 
in  the  Agreement  for  setting  up  machinery  for  continuous  consulta¬ 
tion,  as  a  result  of  which  it  was  found  possible  to  dispense  with  the 
detailed  regulation  of  commercial  traffic  on  a  slide-rule  basis  and  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it  the  statement  of  certain  general  principles  coupled  with 
the  provision  of  ex  post  facto  safeguards. 

At  the  time  of  the  Bermuda  Conference  neither  the  United  States 
nor  the  United  Kingdom  were  alone  in  advocating  the  principles  for 
which  each  had  previously  stood.  On  the  contrary,  the  United  States 
had,  since  the  Chicago  Conference  concluded  a  series  of  bilateral 
agreements  based  on  the  unconditional  grant  of  all  five  freedoms.  The 
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United  Kingdom  for  their  part  had  concluded  certain  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  based  on  the  regulatory  principles  which  they  had  put  forward 
at-  Chicago,  and  these  principles  had  been  adopted  by  the  partner 
Governments  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  at  a  Confer¬ 
ence  held  in  London  in  January  1945.  While  the  spirit  of  the  com¬ 
promise  which  our  two  countries  displayed  at  Bermuda  enabled  them 
to  reconcile  their  conflicting  viewpoints  in  a  mutually  satisfactory 
manner,  the  corollary  has  unfortunately  not  followed  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  countries  of  the  world  have  unreservedly  associated  themselves 
with  the  principles  and  methods  which  formed  the  basis  of  our 
bilateral  agreement  at  Bermuda. 

Indeed,  it  was  clearly  recognised  at  Bermuda  that  this  was  unlikely 
to  be  the  case,  and  paragraph  8[.9 .?]  of  the  report  of  the  ad  hoc  Com¬ 
mittee  recorded  the  agreement  of  both  parties  that  the  Governments 
of  third  countries  should  “decide  for  themselves,  in  the  light  of  their 
own  interests,  the  extent  of  the  traffic  rights  which  they  would  be 
prepared  to  grant  to  the  civil  air  carriers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
The  United  States”.  Since  Bermuda  my  Government  have  felt  entitled 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  notably  in  Greece  and  the  Middle  East, 
to  suggest  to  the  United  States  Government  that  they  should  not  press 
third  countries  to  conclude  bilateral  civil  aviation  agreements  on  the 
basis  favoured  by  the  United  States  Government  before  Bermuda  but 
they  have  never  challenged  the  freedom  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  conclude  such  agreements  should  third  countries  themselves 
propose  this  course.  We  should  have  regarded  such  action  as  a  breach 
Of  the  understanding  reached  in  the  ad  hoc  Committee.  That  this  view 
is  shared  by  the  United  States  Government  is  apparent  from  the  letter 
addressed  by  Mr.  Norton  to  Mr.  Masefield  on  June  27th  in  which  he 
states  that  the  United  States  interpretation  of  this  understanding  is 
that  “neither  of  our  governments  would  seek  to  deter  the  governments 
of  third  countries  from  concluding  bilateral  agreements  on  any  basis 
which  these  third  countries  felt  was  acceptable  in  the  light  of  their 
•own  interests”  and  that  the  United  States  Government  “is  willing  to 
use  the  Bermuda  arrangement,  or  pertinent  provisions  thereof,  as  a 
basis  for  bilateral  negotiations  whenever  desired  by  other  foreign 
Governments”. 

Since  the  Bermuda  Conference  it  has  been  the  policy  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  to  propose  to  those  foreign  countries  with  which 
they  have  negotiated  bilateral  civil  aviation  agreements  that  these 
should  follow  the  general  lines  of  the  Bermuda  Agreement  and  at  the 
First  Interim  Assembly  of  PICAO  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation 
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tabled  proposals  for  Working  Principles  for  the  framing  of  a  Multi¬ 
lateral  Agreement  which  are  based  thereon. 

His  Majesty's  Government  did  not  depart  from  these  principles  in 
the  proposals  which  they  submitted  to  the  French  and  Argentine 
Governments  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Agreements  referred  to  in 
paragraph  4  of  your  letter.  In  the  case  of  France,  the  original  pro¬ 
posals  submitted  to  the  French  Government  before  the  Bermuda 
Conference  provided  for  the  equal  division  of  capacity.  When  the 
negotiations  opened  in  Paris  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Bermuda  Conference  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation  submitted  to 
the  French  Delegation  fresh  proposals  based  on  the  Bermuda  Agree¬ 
ment.  It  was  only  in  deference  to  the  clearly  expressed  wish  of  the 
French  Government  that  the  principle  of  the  equal  division  of  traffic 
with  metropolitan  France  (though  not  with  French  overseas  terri¬ 
tories)  was  incorporated  in  the  Agreement  as  eventually  concluded. 

You  also  referred  to  Argentina.  Here  again,  it  was  only  on  the 
insistence  of  the  Argentine  Government,  after  lengthy  negotiations 
and  faced  with  the  alternative  of  a  breakdown  which  would  have- 
interrupted  the  operations  of  British  South  American  Airways  that 
the  United  Kingdom  agreed  reluctantly  to  certain  conditions  more 
restrictive  than  those  of  Bermuda.  Had  they  not  done  so  they  would 
not  have  been  leaving  it  to  the  Argentine  Government  to  “decide  for 
themselves,  in  the  light  of  their  own  interests,  the  extent  of  the  traffic 
rights  which  they  would  be  prepared  to  grant  to  civil  air  carriers  of 
the  United  Kingdom”. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  regret  that  the  Mexican  Government 
should  have  quoted  to  United  States  negotiators  the  example  of  the 
Anglo-Argentine  Agreement.  They  are  however  not  in  a  position  to 
defer  its  implementation  or  ratification.  This  Agreement  has  already 
been  approved  by  Parliament  and  His  Majesty’s  Government  could 
not  justify  to  public  opinion  in  this  country  a  withdrawal  from  it  at 
this  late  stage.  They  would,  however,  be  prepared  to  consider  ap¬ 
proaching  Latin  American  Governments  on  parallel  lines  with  a  view 
to  the  conclusion  of  civil  aviation  agreements  on  the  Bermuda  model. 
Moreover,  they  look  forward  to  full  discussions  in  mid-September  of 
all  the  issues  involved  which  will  no  doubt  establish  whether  the 
identity  of  views  between  our  two  Governments  will  enable  us  to 
join  the  United  States  Government  in  a  public  declaration  of  the  kind 
which  you  have  proposed. 

May  I  add  my  personal  hope  that  the  forthcoming  discussions  will 
rapidly  dissipate  any  misunderstandings  and  uncertainties  which  may 
have  grown  up  around  the  Bermuda  Agreement. 

Yours  sincerely, 


John  Balfour 
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711.0027/9-1046  :  Circular  telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Officers  67 

Washington,  September  19, 1946. 

Unless  you  perceive  objection  you  may  bring  to  attention  of  Govt  to 
which  you  are  accredited  the  following  press  statement  released 
Sept  19 : 

“The  Department  of  State  today  released  the  following  text  of  a 
joint  statement  relating  to  the  international  air  transport  policy  of  the 
US  and  Brit  Govts.  The  statement  also  is  being  released  simultane¬ 
ously  by  the  Brit  Govt : 

1.  During  the  visit  of  United  States  aviation  officials  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  of  British  Aircraft  Constructors  in  London  be¬ 
tween  September  11  and  15, 1946,  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  arrange 
informal  discussions  with  the  Minister  of  Civil  Aviation  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Ministry  and  the  Foreign  Office.68 

2.  The  discussions  centered  on  developments  in  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  air  transport  since  the  conclusion  of  the  United  States-United 
Kingdom  Air  Transport  Agreement  at  Bermuda  on  February  11, 1946. 

3.  Both  parties  are  in  accord  that  experience  since  the  Bermuda 
agreement  has  demonstrated  that  the  principles  enunciated  in  that 
agreement  are  sound  and  provide,  in  their  view,  a  reliable  basis  for 
the  orderly  development  and  expansion  of  International  Air  Trans¬ 
port.  They  believe  that  these  principles  provide  the  basis  for  a  multi¬ 
lateral  international  agreement  of  the  type  that  their  representatives 
at  the  meeting  of  the  PICAO  Assembly  in  May  advocated  as  being 
in  the  interests  of  international  air  transport. 

4.  Consequently,  both  parties  believe  that  in  negotiating  any  new 
bilateral  agreements  with  other  countries,  they  should  follow  the  basic 
principles  agreed  at  Bermuda,  including  particularly : 

(а)  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to  operate  air  services  on  interna¬ 
tional  routes  and  the  creation  of  machinery  to  obviate  unfair  com¬ 
petition  by  unjustifiable  increases  of  frequencies  or  capacity; 

(б)  the  elimination  of  formulae  for  the  predetermination  of  fre¬ 
quencies  or  capacity  or  of  any  arbitrary  division  of  air  traffic  between 
countries  and  their  national  airlines ; 


67  Page  5  to  tliis  circular  telegram  reads :  “The  attached  circular  telegram 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  following  Missions :  Ankara,  Ascuncion,  Athens, 
Baghdad,  Beirut,  Bangkok,  Bern,  Bogota,  Brussels,  Buenos  Aires,  Cairo,  Can¬ 
berra,  Caracas,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Copenhagen,  Damascus,  Dublin,  Habana,  Hel¬ 
sinki,  Jidda,  La  Paz,  Lima,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  Manila,  Mexico,  D.F.,  Montevideo, 
Monrovia,  Moscow,  Nanking,  New  Delhi,  Ottawa,  Oslo,  Paris,  Port  au  Prince, 
Praha,  Pretoria,  Quito,  Reykjavik,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santiago,  San  Salvador, 
Stockholm,  Tehran,  The  Hague,  Wellington. 

63  Informal  British  minutes  of  the  meetings,  held  in  the  British  Ministry  of 
Civil  Aviation,  London,  September  12-14,  are  found  in  Department  of  State  cen¬ 
tral  indexed  files,  No.  711.4127/10-1746,  not  printed. 
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( c )  the  adjustment  of  Fifth  Freedom  traffic  with  regard  to : 

(1)  traffic  requirements  between  the  country  of  origin  and  the 
countries  of  destination 

(2)  the  requirements  of  through  airline  operation,  and 

(3)  the  traffic  requirements  of  the  area  through  which  the  air¬ 
line  passes  after  taking  account  of  local  and  regional  services. 

5.  The  representatives  of  the  two  countries  were  united  in  the  belief 
that  until  a  multilateral  agreement  should  be  adopted,  the  Bermuda 
type  of  agreement  represents  the  best  form  of  approach  to  the  problem 
of  interim  bilateral  agreements. 

6.  In  furtherance  of  the  foregoing  principles  each  government  is 
prepared  upon  the  request  of  any  other  government  with  which  it 
has  already  concluded  a  bilateral  air  transport  agreement  that  is  not 
deemed  to  be  in  accordance  with  those  principles,  to  make  such 
adjustments  as  may  be  found  to  be  necessary. 

7.  Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  setting  up  the  machinery 
envisaged  in  the  Bermuda  conversations  for  continuous  consultation 
and  exchange  of  views  between  the  two  countries  on  civil  aviation 
problems.  Mr.  Laurence  Yass  has  been  appointed  as  representative  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with  the  Ministry  of  Civil  Aviation  in 
London.  Mr.  Nigel  Bicknell  has  been  appointed  as  representative  of 
the  Ministry  of  Civil  Aviation  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
Washington. 

The  United  States  representatives  at  the  discussions  included :  Mr. 
James  M.  Landis,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  Mr. 
William  A.  M.  Burden,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Air; 
Mr.  Garrison  Norton,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Transport  and  Com¬ 
munications  Policy  of  the  Department  of  State;  Mr.  George  A. 
Brownell,  Personal  Representative  of  the  President  to  the  Middle  East 
and  India  in  connection  with  air  agreements ;  Mr.  Livingston 
Satterthwaite,  Civil  Air  Attache  of  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
London. 

The  United  Kingdom  representatives  included  Lord  Winster,  Min¬ 
ister  for  Civil  Aviation ;  Mr.  Ivor  Thomas,  Parliamentary  Secretary ; 
Sir  Henry  Self,  Permanent  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Peter  Masefield,  Civil 
Air  Attache  at  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington.” 


Clayton 


THE  CONVOCATION  OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL  WHALING 
CONFERENCE  AT  WASHINGTON,  NOVEMBER  20-DE- 
CEMBER  2,  1946;  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  WHALING  COMMISSION 

Editorial  Note 

On  October  1,  1946  the  United  States  issued  invitations  for  an  In¬ 
ternational  Whaling  Conference  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1946.  A  draft  agenda  and  draft  rules  of  procedure  were  sent 
in  a  circular  instruction  on  October  24, 1946  to  U.S.  missions  accredited 
to  the  invited  countries.  The  principal  objectives  of  the  conference  were 
to  develop1  a  code  of  regulations  for  the  1947— IS  and  subsequent  whal¬ 
ing  seasons,  and  to  establish  an  international  whaling  commission.  The 
delegates  drafted  an  International  Convention  for  the  Regulation  of 
Whaling,  which  was  signed  by  the  United  States  and  other  nations  on 
December  2,  1946.  This  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Whaling  Commission. 

The  Convention,  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference,  and  the  Report  of 
the  United  States  Delegation  may  be  found  accompanying  President 
Truman’s  Message  of  April  7,  1947  (Senate  Executive  L,  80th  Con¬ 
gress,  1st  Session) .  The  Convention  was  brought  into  force  on  Novem¬ 
ber  10, 1948  (62  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1716 ;  TIAS  1849) . 

In  addition,  a  Protocol  for  the  Regulation  of  Whaling,  signed  in 
London  on  November  26,  1945,  was,  at  the  Washington  Conference, 
extended  for  the  1947-48  whaling  season,  and  entered  into  force  on 
February  5,  1948.  The  text  of  the  Protocol  may  be  found  printed  in 
Senate  Executive  K,  80th  Congress,  1st  Session  (TIAS  1708). 

Additional  documentation,  including  a  complete  set  of  conference 
documents,  may  be  found  in  the  Department’s  indexed  central  files 
under  No.  562.8  Washington. 
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UNITED  STATES  POLICY  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
ANTARCTICA  1 


S00.014  Antarctic/11-1546 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  American  Republic 

Affairs  ( Briggs )  2 

confidential  [Washington,]  November  15, 1946. 

Issue  of  Conflicting  International  Claims  to  Antarctica  Raised 
by  Proposed  Byrd  Expedition 

Since  the  initial  publicity  a  few  days  ago  on  the  Navy-Byrd 
expedition  to  Antarctica,3  interest  therein  has  been  shown  by  Great 
Britain,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Chile,  with  a  strong  possibility 
that  we  shall  shortly  hear  from  further  countries.  While  the  immediate 
requests  may  be  for  permission  to  send  foreign  observers  (which  Navy 
indicates  it  will  oppose),  the  main  issue  is  of  course  Who  owns  What, 
and  if  not,  what  should  we  do  about  it.  At  present  the  continent  is 
claimed  almost  in  toto  by  Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
with  Norway,  Chile,  Argentina,  and  France  likewise  in  the  running 
and  Russia  reportedly  preparing  to  join.  Our  position  thus  far  has 
been  that  we  recognize  no  foreign  claims,  assert  none  ourselves,  but 
reserve  all  our  rights  (whatever  they  may  lie)  to  assert  claims  in  the 
future. 

Preliminary  discussion  with  Navy  indicates  agreement  regarding 
the  desirability  of  clarification  at  an  early  date,  plus  doubts  whether 
the  area  can  ever  be  regarded  as  habitable. 

Beyond  our  interest  in  what  may  be  accessible  in  the  land  under¬ 
lying  all  the  ice  and  snow,  we  are  interested  in  Antarctic  whaling 
which  is  apparently  about  to  be  resumed  on  a  large  scale. 

A  preliminary  meeting  to  consider  the  problem  of  Antarctic  claims 

1  For  previous  documentation  regarding  Antarctica,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1940, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  333  ft.  See  also  Green  H.  Hackworth,  Digest  of  International  Laic 
( Washington :  Government  Printing  Office,  1940),  vol.  i,  pp.  449-465. 

2  This  memorandum  was  circulated  to  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  American  Republic  Affairs  Spruille  Braden, 
the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs  John  Hiekerson,  and  the 
Acting  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Special  Inter-American  Affairs  John  C.  Dreier. 

2  At  a  news  conference  on  November  12,  Rear  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd  and  Vice 
Adm.  Forrest  P.  Sherman,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  announced  that 
Admiral  Byrd  would  be  in  charge  of  a  forthcoming  American  expedition  to 
Antarctica. 
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is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  Department  on  November  19  with  Navy 
participation.  Among  the  alternatives  discussed  informally  are : 

1)  For  the  United  States  to  suggest  a  conference  among  the 
claimants  with  a  view  to  dividing  up  the  area  among  them.  I  should 
anticipate  that  the  prospect  of  reaching  such  an  agreement  would  be 
meager  if  not  microscopic,  and  also  that  many  nations  not  included 
would  demand  their  “fair  share”. 

2)  For  the  United  States  forthwith  to  set  about  establishing  our 
own  claims  on  the  basis  of  discovery,  land  spied  from  airplanes,  the 
Little  America  activities,  et  cetera.  The  off-the-cuff  view  seems  to  be 
that  we  could  probably  make  about  as  good  a  case  as  the  British 
Empire  claims,  although  possibly  not  one  which  they  would  readily 
accept. 

3)  For  us  to  suggest  that  Antarctica  be  placed  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  United  Nations,  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  Antarctic 
terns,  penguins,  et  cetera,  with  appropriate  obeisance  to  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  United  Nations  charter. 

4)  To  approach  the  third  alternative  above  as  an  objective,  via  the 
maneuver  of  certain  maximum  United  States  claims  and  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  so  confusing  and  complicating  the  issue  that  eventually 
the  United  Nations  proposal  would  appear  to  be  the  only  solution 
likely  to  preserve  the  sanity  of  the  litigants. 

Ellis  O.  Briggs 


800.014  Antarctie/9-2446 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  British  Ambassador  ( Inverchapel ) 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments  to  His  Excel- 
lency  the  British  Ambassador  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  his  note 
No.  531  of  September  24,  194G  regarding  hutments  at  Marguerite  Bay 
occupied  by  the  United  States  expedition  to  Antarctica  of  1941.4 5 

Since  it  is  assumed  that  the  United  States  expedition  referred  to  is 
the  United  States  Antarctic  Service  Expedition  of  1939-1941,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Embassy’s  note  have  been  communicated  to  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  Government  which  sponsored  that  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  Department  is  informed  s  that  it  was  the  intention  that 

4  The  British  Ambassador’s  note  under  reference  read  in  part  as  follows : 

“Ships  of  the  Falkland  Islands  Dependencies  Survey  recenty  visiting  British 

Antarctic  territory  between  the  meridans  of  longitude  20  degrees  west  and  SO 
degrees  west  of  Greenwich  inspected  the  hutments  at  Marguerite  Bay  occupied 
by  the  United  States  expedition  to  Antarctica  which  left  by  air  in  1941  and  found 
the  site  in  considerable  disorder.  As  the  United  States  Government  may  already 
be  aware,  an  Argentine  naval  vessel,  the  ‘Primero  de  Mayo’,  called  at  Marguerite 
Bay  in  1943.  In  accordance  with  explicit  instructions  left  by  the  United  States 
expedition,  the  Falkland  Islands  Dependencies  Survey  recovered  all  the  salvage¬ 
able  equipment  of  value,  and  this  and  the  personal  effects  of  the  expedition  are 
now  being  sorted  and  prepared  for  return  to  the  United  States  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  next  Antarctic  summer.  British  personnel  are  now  in  occupation  on 
this  site.”  (800.014  Antarctic/9-2446) 

5  Letter  of  October  28,  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John  L.  Sullivan, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  not  printed. 
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buildings  and  supplies  of  coal,  gasoline,  food  and  other  equipment  left 
at  the  Marguerite  Bay  site,  named  “East  Base”  by  the  United  States 
Antarctic  Service  Expedition,  should  remain  there  for  possible  future 
use  by  any  United  States  scientific  expedition  basing  in  that  area.  The 
“explicit  instructions”  referred  to  in  the  Embassy’s  note  were  intended 
by  the  party  of  the  United  States  Antarctic  Service  Expedition  which 
evacuated  East  Base  in  1941  to  apply  only  to  the  salvage  of  personal 
belongings  and  not  to  United  States  government  property. 

The  Department  is  informed  that  the  foregoing  has  been  reviewed 
by  and  is  concurred  in  by  Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd,  USN 
(Retired),  as  head  of  the  United  States  Antarctic  Service  Expedition. 

The  Department  is  also  informed  of  a  forthcoming  expedition  by 
a  non-profit  scientific  organization,  the  American  Antarctic  Society, 
Incorporated.  It  is  understood  that  this  expedition  expects  to  occupy 
the  East  Base  site  and,  with  permission  of  the  United  States  depart¬ 
ments  concerned,  utilize  the  buildings  and  equipment.  Commander 
Finn  Ronne,  USNR,  who  will  head  the  American  Antarctic  Society, 
Incorporated,  expedition,  was  second-in-command  at  East  Base  dur¬ 
ing  its  occupation  in  1939  to  1941.  It  would  be  preferred,  therefore, 
that  hutments,  equipment  and  stores  other  than  personal  belongings 
left  by  the  East  Base  component  of  the  United  States  Antarctic  Serv¬ 
ice  Expedition  at  the  Marguerite  Bay  site  remain  there  for  future 
utilization.  The  offer  of  the  Falkland  Islands  Dependencies  Survey 
to  return  the  salvageable  equipment  to  the  United  States  is  greatly 
appreciated,  but  for  the  reasons  given  cannot  be  accepted. 

Washington,  November  18, 1946. 


800.014  Antarctic/11-2046 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  in  Chile  ( Bowers ) 

confidential  Washington,  November  22, 1946 — 7  p.  m. 

559.  Reur  1003  and  1016.®  Official  position  this  Govt  re  Antarctic 
■claims  is  that  US  has  never  officially  asserted  territorial  claims  in 
Antarctic  and,  on  other  hand,  lias  never  recognized  any  claims  asserted 


6  Neither  printed.  Telegram  1003,  November  15,  from  Santiago,  reported  that 
the  Chilean  newspapers  had  given  prominence  to  an  alleged  statement  by  Admiral 
Byrd  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  did  not  recognize  territorial  claims  in 
Antarctica.  As  a  result  of  Admiral  Byrd’s  alleged  statement,  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  Chilean  Army,  Navy  and  Aviation  general  staff  was  convened  at 
which  agreement  was  reportedly  reached  to  undertake  a  joint  expedition  with 
Argentina  in  order  to  establish  Chile’s  claims  over  territory  in  Antarctica  (800.014 
Antarctic/11-1546).  Telegram  1016,  November  20,  from  Santiago,  reported  that 
the  Chilean  Foreign  Office  was  resisting  pressure  to  issue  a  public  statement 
regarding  a  joint  Chile-Argentine  Antarctic  expedition  (800.014/Antarctic/ 
11-2046). 
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by  other  countries.  (See  Secret  Policy  Statement  on  Polar  Regions7 8 
which  Emb  received  Sept  28). 

This  policy  was  conveyed  orally  to  Charge,  Chilean  Emb,s  few  days 
ago;  and  in  your  discretion  you  may  reiterate  same  to  appropriate 
Chilean  authorities. 

Two  US  Antarctic  expeditions  are  contemplated:  (1)  Naval  task 
force  exercise  concerned  with  techniques  for  operations  that  climate 
under  direct  command  Capt  R.  H.  Cruzen;  assisting  is  Admiral  Byrcl 
as  Officer  in  Charge  of  Project;  and  (2)  small,  private  and  purely 
scientific  expedition  led  by  Commander  Finn  Ronne,  USNR,  sponsored 
by  American  Antarctic  Association ;  this  expedition  to  base  in  western 
Palmer  Land  and  to  explore  inland. 

Dept  has  informed  Chilean  Emb  by  memorandum  that  this  Govt 
has  no  objections  presence  Chilean  scientist  on  Ronne  expedition,  pro¬ 
vided  Ronne  satisfied  qualifications  nominee  and  provided  Chile  de¬ 
frays  added  costs. 

Dept  also  informally  advised  Emb  that  Navy  not  considering  accept¬ 
ing  any  foreign  observers  on  task  force  expedition. 

Acheson 


800.014  Antarctic/12-946 :  Airgram 

The  Ambassador  in  Argentina  ( Messersmith )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

Buenos  Aires,  December  9,  1940. 
[Received  December  10 — 8;  58  a.  m.] 
A-1104.  In  press  conference  Friday  Foreign  Minister  9  made  vari¬ 
ous  declarations  with  reference  to  Argentine  rights  in  Antarctic  of 
which  following  is  resume  from  La  Prensa.10 


7  The  Department’s  Policy  and  Information  Statement  on  the  Polar  Regions, 
undated,  which  is  under  reference  here,  reviewed  United  States  policy  in  both 
the  Arctic  and  the  Antarctic.  With  regard  to  the  Antarctic,  it  read  in  part  as 
follows : 

“It  may  be  stated  that  the  United  States  policy  up  to  1939  was  primarily  one 
of  refusal  to  recognize  the  claims  asserted  by  other  Governments  and  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  absence  of  acts  of  occupation  or  use  of  the  territory  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  for  the  perfecting  of  a  valid  claim.  The  United  States  Antarctic 
Service  Expedition  of  1939-1941  was  the  beginning  of  what  was  planned  to  be  a 
more  positive  policy  of  establishing  and  perfecting  United  States  claims  on  the 
continent.  The  execution  of  this  policy  was  interrupted  by  the  war  and  has, 
therefore,  been  held  in  abeyance  pending  an  appropriate  occasion  for  further 
steps.  A  post-war  policy  on  the  Antarctic  territorial  question  has  not  as  yet  been 
formulated.” 

The  Department’s  Policy  and  Information  Statements  were  concise  documents 
summarizing  the  current  United  States  policy  toward  a  country  or  region,  the 
relations  of  that  country  or  region  with  the  principal  powers,  and  the  issues  and 
trends  in  that  country  or  region.  These  Statements,  which  were  begun  in  the 
spring  of  1946,  were  generally  prepared  by  ad  hoc  working  groups  in  the  respon¬ 
sible  geographic  offices  and  were  referred  to  appropriate  diplomatic  posts  abroad 
for  comment  and  criticism.  The  Statements  were  periodically  revised. 

8  Mario  Rodriguez. 

9  .Tuan  Atilio  Bramuglia. 

10  A  leading  Buenos  Aires  newspaper. 
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He  said  discovery  and  explorations  of  last  decade  in  Antarctic 
continent  have  shown  advantages  which  legitimate  possession  would 
give  those  states  which  advance  claims  over  that  region.  He  stated 
Argentina  has  given  special  attention  since  beginning  of  century  to 
all  questions  dealing  with  Antarctic.  He  mentioned  the  uninterrupted 
occupation  of  Orkneys  since  that  time,  claims  arising  from  geographi¬ 
cal  vicinity,  legitimate  aspirations  over  “sector”  which  might  be 
called  Argentine,  and  in  addition  he  referred  to  numerous  govern¬ 
mental  acts  and  diplomatic  documents  by  which  sovereignty  has 
been  continuously  and  peacefully  strengthened.  He  stated  then  that 
expedition  which  will  leave  within  next  few  days  for  purpose  of 
scientific  studies  constitutes  a  new  proof  of  the  interest  with  which 
Argentine  Navy  is  attempting  to  amplify  knowledge  with  reference 
Antarctic.  Other  countries,  among  them  Chile  and  United  States, 
have  announced  similar  expeditions  and  it  is  expected  that  an  inter¬ 
change  of  Navy  officials  will  be  conducted  with  Chile,  as  when  the 
Argentine  transport  “ Primero  de  Mayo ”  made  its  Antarctic  trip  in 
1943.  He  stated  that  “our  aspirations  as  those  of  Chile  are  that  there 
may  be  a  friendly  delimitation  of  the  jurisdictions  of  both  countries 
in  the  Antarctic.”  11 

Finally,  Minister  said  Foreign  Office  has  firmly  maintained  Argen¬ 
tine  rights,  based  on  unquestionable  claims.  It  has  conducted  an  open- 
door  policy  which  does  not  exclude  just  claims  which  other  American 
states  have  advanced  in  the  Antarctic  and  it  has  cooperated  by  means 
of  its  meteorological  stations  with  ships  of  all  flags  which  periodically 
ply  the  southern  waters.  Such  facts,  which  certainly  do  not  weaken 
the  Argentine  thesis,  indicate  Government’s  attitude  with  reference 
to  the  strengthening  of  its  sovereignty  over  those  Antarctic  terri¬ 
tories  which  form  part  of  the  National  patrimony.  The  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  which  unite  Argentina  with  those  nations  (which  have  also 
advanced  claims  to  Antarctic)  will  make  possible  a  proper  contact 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  solution  satisfactory  to  all,  through 
an  examination  of  the  claims  of  each  one,  whether  it  be  by  means  of 
direct  negotiations  or  in  an  International  Antarctic  Conference. 

Messersmith 


11  According  to  telegram  2489,  December  6,  from  Buenos  Aires,  not  printed,  press 
reports  indicated  that  Chile  would  be  invited  to  join  the  Argentine  Antarctic 
expedition  scheduled  to  leave  December  10  ( 800.014  Antarctic/12-646) . 
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S00.014  Antarctic/ 12-1446 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

( Forrestal ) 

Washington,  December  14, 1946. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  At  a  meeting  attended  by  State  and  Navy 
Department  representatives  on  November  25,  1946  there  was  discussed 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Antarctic  Developments  Project  1947  and  questions 
of  United  States  policy  arising  therefrom,  particularly  as  regards 
possible  future  assertion  of  United  States  territorial  claims. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the  views  expressed  at  the  meeting 
on  November  25,  1946  that  this  Government  should  follow  a  definite 
policy  of  exploration  and  use  of  those  Antarctic  areas  considered  de¬ 
sirable  for  acquisition  by  the  United  States,  including  those  Antarctic 
areas  to  which  we  already  have  a  reasonable  basis  for  claim  to  inchoate 
title  by  virtue  of  prior  discovery  and  use,  in  order  that  we  may  be  in 
a  position  to  advance  territorial  claims  to  those  areas  at  such  time  or 
times  as  it  appears  we  have  sufficient  basis  of  sustained  interest  and 
use  to  substantiate  those  claims  under  international  law. 

The  United  States  has  not  recognized  any  claims  of  sovereignty  over 
territory  in  the  Antarctic  regions  asserted  by  any  foreign  state.  In  its 
replies  to  official  notifications  from  foreign  governments  asserting  such 
claims  this  Government  has  on  each  occasion  reserved  all  rights  which 
the  United  States  or  its  nationals  might  have  in  the  particular  areas 
concerned.  Therefore,  in  the  view  of  this  Department  vessels,  aircraft 
or  personnel  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Antarctic  Developments  Project  1947 
are  not  precluded  by  prior  territorial  rights  or  claims  of  other  states 
from  entering  and  engaging  in  lawful  activity  in  any  of  those  areas 
or  from  making  symbolic  claims  thereto  or  to  newly  discovered  terri¬ 
tory  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  that  the  maximum  advantage  in  this  regard  may  be  gained 
for  the  United  States  from  the  activities  of  the  Naval  Antarctic  De¬ 
velopments  Project,  I  suggest  that  you  authorize  the  expedition  to 
take  appropriate  steps,  such  as  depositing  written  claims  in  cairns, 
dropping  from  airplanes  containers  enclosing  such  written  claims, 
etc.,  which  might  assist  in  supporting  a  claim  of  sovereignty  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  that  you  give  instructions  to  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  expedition  to  keep  a  careful  record  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  each  such  act.  I  suggest  that  no  public 
announcement  with  respect  to  these  activities  should  be  made  without 
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prior  specific  authorization  in  each  case  from  you  after  clearance  with 
the  Department  of  State.  It  is  suggested  that  the  written  claims  to 
be  deposited  should  be  expressed  substantially  in  the  following  form  : 


U.S.  Naval  Antarctic  Developments  Project,  1917 


I,  (name)  (rank),  a  member  of  the 

United  States  Naval  Antarctic  Developments  Project,  1947,  operating 
by  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
pursuant  to  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  being  engaged 
in  the  discovery,  investigation,  and  survey  of  land  and  sea  areas  of 
the  Antarctic  regions  and  being  in  command  of  a  party  carrying  out 
the  aforesaid  instructions, 

Hereby  declare  that  we  have  discovered  and  investigated  the 
following  land  and  sea  areas  : 

(Here  describe  briefly  what  the  party  has  done,  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  course  taken,  and  inclusive  dates.) 

And  I  hereby  claim  this  territory  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  in  support  of  this  claim  I  have  displayed  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  thereon  and  have  deposited  this  record  thereof 
under  the  following  circumstances : 

(Here  indicate  where  and  how  deposited,  or  dropped  from  airplane 

at  approximately _ South  Latitude,  and _ 

Longitude  _  of  Greenwich  on  this  _  day  of 

_ ,  1947.) 


W  itnesses : 


Signed : 


It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  a  verbatim  copy  be  retained  by  the 
person  depositing  the  record  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  copy  be  trans¬ 
mitted  as  promptly  as  possible  to  Washington  for  deposit  with  the 
Department  of  State. 

Sincerely  yours,  Dean  Acheson 


800.014  Antarctic/12-1846  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Chile  ( Bowers )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

confidential  Santiago,  December  18, 1946 — 2  p.  m. 

[Received  4 :  03  p.  m.] 

1098.  Monday 12  afternoon  at  interview  requested  by  Foreign 
Minister,13  he  handed  me  a  confidential  memorandum  on  Antarctic 

11  December  16. 

13  Raul  Juliet  Gomez. 
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question  which,  is  being  forwarded  bo  Dept  by  despatch.14  Summary  of 
memo  is  as  follows : 

Chilean  Government  decree  1747  of  November  6,  1940,  established 
boundaries  of  Chilean  Antarctic  territory.  In  view  of  Argentine  ob¬ 
servations  in  this  regard,  representatives  of  Chile  and  Argentina  met 
in  Santiago  March,  1941,  to  discuss  common  boundary  of  their  Ant¬ 
arctic  territories.  No  definitive  agreement  was  reached  during  these 
conversations,  and  it  was  decided  that  conversations  would  continue 
at  a  later  date  in  Buenos  Aires.  Owing  to  war  and  political  conditions 
in  Argentina,  it  was  not  possible  to  renew  them.  Almost  six  years  have 
elapsed  without  conversations  taking  place.  After  removal  of  afore¬ 
mentioned  obstacles,  Argentina  has  now  expressed  desire  to  continue 
negotiations  and  Chilean  Government  is  agreeable  to  this  suggestion. 
It  is  hoped  that  conversations  will  be  renewed  in  near  future  in  Buenos 
Aires.  In  1943,  Argentine  vessel  Primero  cle  Mayo  visited  Antarctic 
region  and  three  Chilean  Naval  officers  participated  in  this  expedition 
at  request  of  Argentine  Government.  As  a  matter  of  reciprocity  Chile 
offered  to  invite  three  Argentine  officers  to  participate  in  next  Chilean 
expedition  to  Polar  region.  Owing  to  necessity  of  utilizing  all  its  naval 
vessels  to  patrol  extensive  coasts  during  war,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  send  a  Chilean  Antarctic  expedition  up  to  present.  Chile  lias  now, 
however,  decided  to  send  a  frigate  to  Polar  region  next  February,  and 
in  conformance  with  agreement  with  Argentina,  has  invited  3  Argen¬ 
tine  Naval  officers  to  participate  in  expedition. 

Bowers 


S00.014  Antarctic/ 12-2346  :  Telegram 

The  Minister  in  New  Zealand  ( Warren )  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Wellington,  December  23,  1946 — 5  p.  m. 

[Received  December  23 — 6 : 10  p.  m.] 
616.  McIntosh,15  under  instructions  of  Prime  Minister,16  called  me  to 
his  office  this  afternoon,  handed  me  a  tentative  draft  note  (which  is 
being  forwarded  by  following  telegram)17  and  requested  my  comment. 
At  same  time  I  was  shown  a  more  lengthy  proposed  press  release  on 
generally  similar  lines.  I  pointed  out  to  McIntosh  that  New  Zealand 
Government  was  familiar  with  American  position  in  regard  to  Ant¬ 
arctic  claims  (which  he  had  correctly  stated  in  conversation),  that  I 


“The  Chilean  Foreign  Office  memorandum  under  reference  was  transmitted  to 
the  Department  as  an  enclosure  to  despatch  14,744,  December  20,  from  Santiago, 
neither  printed. 

15  A.  D.  McIntosh,  Director  of  the  Office  of  the  New  Zealand  Prime  Minister. 

“  Peter  Fraser. 

17  Telegram  617,  December  23.  from  Wellington,  not  printed  (800.014  Antarctic/ 
12-23461.  The  draft  note  under  reference  here  was  cancelled.  For  the  final  text 
of  the  note,  forwarded  to  the  Legation  on  December  24,  see  infra. 
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was  without  information  which  would  substantiate  correctness  of  some 
statements  in  note  and  press  release  (referring  to  operations  in  the 
Ross  Dependency),  and  that  I  could  see  no  useful  purpose  in  New 
Zealand  opening  a  public  debate  with  the  US  at  this  time  regarding  the 
present  American  expedition. 

McIntosh  referred  to  recent  and  sustained  clamor  in  New  Zealand 
press  (reLegtel  608,  December  16,  2  p.  m.)17a  for  positive  assertion  of 
New  Zealand  Antarctic  claims  and  stated  that  Prime  Minister  feels  it 
necessary  to  take  some  cognizance  of  press  reports  that  Admiral  Byrd 
proposes  to  operate  the  Navy  task  force  from  a  base  in  the  Ross  Sea. 

McIntosh  undertook  to  refer  both  note  and  press  release  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  to  notify  me  later  today  if  the  note  is  to  be  canceled  or 
modified.  In  any  event,  he  expected  issuance  of  modified  press  release 
in  which  New  Zealand  claims  will  be  implied.18 

Warren 


Wellington  Legation  Files  :  SOI. 4 

The  New  Zealand  Department  of  External  Affairs  to  the  Legation 

in  New  Zealand  19 

The  New  Zealand  Government  understand  from  a  United  States 
Navy  Press  and  Radio  Release  of  12  November,  1946,  and  from  various 
newspaper  reports,  that  a  United  States  Navy  Task  Force  will,  early 
in  1947,  establish  a  base  in  and  operate  aircraft  over  that  portion  of 
the  Antarctic  known  as  the  Ross  Dependency,  territory  which  is  under 
New  Zealand  jurisdiction  and  administration. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  would  normally  have  expected  a 
formal  request  for  permission  to  land  on  and  fly  over  the  Dependency 
but  since  they  have  no  desire  to  place  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
exercises  proposed  by  the  United  States  Navy  Department  they  do 
not  under  the  circumstances  of  this  expedition  desire  to  raise  the 
question  of  this  formality.  The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  inform  the 
United  States  Government  that  every  possible  assistance  will  be 
offered  by  New  Zealand  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  plans  of  the 
Task  Force. 

Wellington,  20  December,  1946. 

1T“  Not  printed. 

18  Prime  Minister  Fraser’s  statement  on  Antarctica,  which  was  issued  to  the 
press  on  December  28,  was  transmitted  in  telegram  624.  December  29,  from  Wel¬ 
lington,  not  printed. 

19  Telegram  619.  December  24,  from  Wellington,  not.  printed,  reported  that 
Prime  Minister  Fraser  had  cancelled  an  earlier  draft  note  (see  telegram  616 
from  Wellington,  supra)  and  had  forwarded  this  text  to  the  Legation  in  its 
stead  (800.014  Antarctic/12-2446).  This  final  text  was  transmitted  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  in  telegram  620,  December  24,  from  Wellington,  not  printed 
(811.31/12-2446). 
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800.014  Antarctic/ 12-2746 

The  Counselor  of  the  British  Embassy  ( TIadow )  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Northe'm  European  Affairs  (Gumming) 

urgent  Washington,  27  December,  1946. 

Dear  Cumming:  Confirmation  has  lately  been  received  in  London 
that  the  Byrd  expedition  buildings  mentioned  in  our  letter  of  the  17th 
December  to  Wailes20  were  still  standing;  but  the  report  says  nothing 
of  their  state  of  repair.  The  American  geological  specimens,  medical 
equipment,  books,  etc.  have  been  packed  for  despatch  by  “Trepassey” 
on  her  next  visit  unless  otherwise  instructed.21  Two  thousand  nine 
hundred  gallons  of  aviation  petrol  left  by  United  States  expedition 
has  been  found  beside  dumps  near  a  house  on  a  glacier,  which  have 
not  been  checked. 

2.  We  are  further  instructed  to  request  you  kindly  to  inform 
Commander  Ronne  that:— 

(a)  for  practical  reasons  of  which  he  is  believed  to  be  aware  he 
could  not  support  his  proposed  party  at  Marguerite  Bay  without 
serious  detriment  to  the  operation  of  our  party. 

( b )  nevertheless  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  welcome  a  visit 
by  him  to  Marguerite  Bay  if  he  considers  it  essential  to  see  the  position 
for  himself. 

( c )  if  he  is  prepared  to  leave  a  very  small  party  of  say  four  or 
five  men  to  spend  the  Antarctic  winter  and  work  jointly  with  the 
British  party  of  ten,  H.M.G.  would  be  glad  to  consider  whether  this 
can  be  arranged  on  hearing  what  sort  of  specialists  he  would  like  to 
leave  and  what  work  he  has  in  mind  for  them. 

3.  Beyond  this,  as  Commander  Ronne  will  himself  best  realise,  it 
is  difficult  to  go  without  serious  physical  risk  to  both  parties  involved. 

4.  As  the  Ronne  expedition  is  understood  shortly  to  be  leaving  for 
the  Antarctic  we  should  be  grateful  for  urgent  transmission  of  this 
message  and  of  Commander  Ronne’s  decision ;  in  order  that  we  may 
communicate  the  latter  to  London. 

5.  With  the  inaccuracies  of  the  “New  York  Times”  article  of  23rd 
December,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  concern  ourselves,  as  the  more 
serious  misstatements  are  understood  to  lack  official  confirmation  or 
backing. 

Yours  sincerely,  R.  H.  Hadow 


20  The  letter  under  reference  to  Edward  T.  Wailes,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
British  Commonwealth  Affairs,  is  not  printed. 

21  In  a  letter  of  January  3,  1947,  to  Hadow,  not  printed,  Cumming  wrote  in  part 
as  follows : 

“Commander  Ronne  has  asked  that  I  repeat  to  you  his  request,  made  orally 
to  members  of  the  Embassy  on  December  27,  that  the  American  geological  speci¬ 
mens,  medical  equipment,  books,  etc.  which  your  letter  mentioned  as  having  been 
packed  for  despatch  by  Trepassey  be  left  at  the  site  for  the  use  of  his  expedition.’’ 
(800.014  Antarctic/12-2746) 
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800.014  Antarctic/12-3046 

Memorandum  of  C  o  river  sat  ion.  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Northern  European  Affairs  ( Gumming ) 

[Washington,]  December  30,  1946. 

Mr.  Lacoste 22  came  in  to  see  me  today  by  appointment  made  at  his 
request  and  inquired,  under  instructions  from  his  Government, 
whether  it  was  correct  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  did 
not  recognize  any  territorial  claims  in  the  Antarctic.  I  replied  in  the 
affirmative  and  added  that  although  claims  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government  had  been  made  by  a  number  of  American  citizens 
and  by  official  government  expeditions,  the  United  States  Government 
had  not  formalized  any  of  those  claims ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  Government  had  not  recognized  the  claims  of  any  other 
government  but  had  reserved  any  rights  it  might  have  with  respect 
to  the  Antarctic  Continent. 

Mr.  Lacoste  then  said  that  he  had  expected  this  answer  and  had 
been  instructed  to  leave  the  attached  aide-memoire.-3  He  went  on  to 
say  that  he  was  under  no  instructions  to  make  any  protest  or  enter  into 
any  further  discussion  of  the  matter  at  this  time. 

In  the  belief  that  French  Foreign  Office  archives  may  have  been 
dispersed  or  in  part  lost  during  the  period  of  the  German  occupation 
of  France,  I  read  to  Mr.  Lacoste  the  text  of  the  note  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Embassy  in  Paris  had  been  instructed  to  deliver  to  the  French 
Foreign  Office  in  January  1939  (File  741.5127/3) , 24  and  the  note 
which  was  delivered  to  the  Foreign  Office  by  the  American  Embassy 
in  Paris  on  May  26,  1939  (See  Paris  Embassy’s  despatch  No.  4424, 
May  26,  1939.). 25  Mr.  Lacoste  was  interested  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
be  good  enough  to  send  him  copies  of  these  notes.  I  said  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  do  so. 

Hugh  S.  Gumming,  Jr. 


22  Francis  Lacoste,  French  Minister. 

23  Infra. 

21  For  text  of  note  under  reference,  see  telegram  13,  January  C,  1939,  to  London, 
Foreign  Relations,  1939,  vol.  n,  p.  1. 

25  Despatch  4424,  May  26,  1939,  from  Paris,  is  not  printed,  but  for  text  of  note 
under  reference,  see  Instruction  14S7,  May  16,  1939,  to  Paris,  ibid.,  p.  5. 
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S00.014  Antarctic/ 12-3046 

The  French  Embassy  to  the  Department  of  State 
[Translation] 

Washington,  December  30,  1946. 


Aide-Memoire 

Adelie  Land  was  duly  annexed  by  Dumont  d'Urville  during  his 
expedition  to  Antarctica  in  1840.  The  official  report  of  the  taking  of 
possession  was  prepared  by  Dumont  d’Urville  on  February  19,  1840, 
aboard  the  Astrolabe ,  which  was  at  that  time  lying  in  the  roads  at 
Hobart,  Tasmania. 

This  discovery  was  the  subject  of  an  article  published  in  the  Sydney 
Herald  of  March  13, 1840. 

On  March  27,  1924,  a  decree  of  the  French  Government  reserved  to 
French  citizens  the  right  to  mine,  hunt,  and  fish  in  these  territories. 

On  April  2,  1924,  the  Journal  Officiel  published  a  decision  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Navy  placing  Adelie  Land  under  the  supervision  of 
the  French  Navy  in  the  Pacific. 

On  November  21, 1924,  another  decree  placed  Adelie  Land  and  other 
Antarctic  islands  and  archipelagoes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
General  Government  of  Madagascar. 

Dumont  d’Urville’s  maps  gave  Adelie  Land  the  following  limits: 

136°-142°  East  Greenwich 

These  limits,  which  were  the  subject  of  various  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  British  Governments,  are  at  present  the  very 
same  limits  set  by  Dumont  d’Urville. 

As  for  the  limit  in  depth,  an  Order  in  Council  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  dated  February  7,  1933  having  stipulated  that  “all  territories 
south  of  the  60th  parallel  and  situated  between  the  45tli  and  the  160th 
meridians  are  under  British  sovereignty,  except  Adelie  Land,\  the 
French  Government  specified,  in  a  decree  of  April  1,  1938,  that 
France’s  possession  in  Antarctica  extends  south  of  the  60tli  parallel 
to  the  South  Pole. 

An  exchange  of  notes  on  October  25,  1938,  between  the  French 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  British  Embassy  in  Paris,  also 
acting  in  behalf  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Governments, 
granted  British,  Australian,  and  New  Zealand  aircraft,  subject  to 
reciprocity,  the  right  to  fly  over  Adelie  Land. 
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565m,  566m,  567,  570,  577,  579,  583, 
586-587,  589-590,  593,  600m,  603m, 
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1316,  1326,  1337,  1349-1350,  1352- 
1353,  1367m 
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national  Trade  Organization  (ITO) 
and  U.N. :  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization,  proposed  conference  for 
the  establishment  of)  : 
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charter  and  conference : 
Agricultural  policies  bearing  on  in¬ 
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Cartels,  1263m,  1267,  1281,  1286- 
1287,  1291,  1299,  1328m,  1335, 
1347-1348,  1348m,  1358-1359, 
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Customs  duties,  preferential,  1333- 
1334,  1348m,  1350,  1353,  1360- 
1361, 1364 

Customs  formalities,  1287 
Duties,  anti-dumping,  1333 
Duties,  countervailing,  1333 
Emergency  provisions,  1335, 1358 
Employment,  1263m,  1267,  1281, 
1286,  1291,  1299,  1328m,  1335, 
1357.  1359,  1361,  1364 
Exchange  and  financial  controls, 
1286-1287,  1334-1335,  1350, 

1353, 1357, 1359 

Export  tariffs  or  taxes,  1285-1286 


Trade  and  employment—  Continued 

Issues  involved  in  proposed  trade 
charter  and  conference — Con. 
Freedom  of  transit  for  products, 
1333, 1359 

Import  tariffs,  reduction  of,  1281- 
1284,  1284m,  1286-1287,  1295. 
1299-1301,  1304,  1328,  1334, 
1350,  1353,  1356-1357,  1359- 
1360 

Intergovernmental  commodity  ar¬ 
rangements,  1281,  12S6-12S7, 
1291,  1328m,  1334-1336,  1347, 
1358-1359 

Marks  of  origin,  1287, 1334 
Most  favored  nation  treatment, 
1275,  1282,  1286,  1289,  1333- 
1334 

Protection  for  infant  industries, 
1359,  1361,  1364 

Quantitative  restrictions,  1287, 
1299-1300,  1334,  1347,  1350, 
1353, 1357, 1359-1361, 1364 
Shipping  problems,  1322-1323,  1348 
State  monopolies,  1284-1285,  1335, 
1357, 1359, 1362, 1365 
Subsidies,  1287,  1335,  1348m,  1357, 
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Surplus  commodities,  1263m,  1267, 
1299, 1361-1362 

Tariff  valuation,  1287, 1333, 1359 
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ating  meeting :  U.S.  proposals  for, 
1263,  1263m,  1267-1273,  1268m, 
1275-1276,  127S-1290,  1290m, 

1337,  1349  ;  U.S.  draft  tariff  pro¬ 
tocol,  1281,  12S3, 1287-1288,  1305  ; 
British  position.  1263-1266, 
1268m,  1275 :  Soviet  attitude, 
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tions  for  and  discussions  of,  1292- 
1303,  1294m,  1305-1309 ;  postpone¬ 
ment  of.  1309-1313,  1317-1318, 
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for  19k 7  meeting,  1337-1339,  1356, 
1359,  1366 

Transcontinental  World  Airlines 
(TWA),  1454-1455 

Transjordan.  See  under  U.N. :  Member¬ 
ship  :  States  considered. 

Treaties,  conventions,  and  agreements 
( see  agreements  under  individual 
countries)  : 

Agreed  Declaration  by  President  Tru¬ 
man,  Prime  Minister  Attlee,  and 
Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King, 
N.ov.  15,  19i5,  726-727,  726m,  739, 
741,  745.  839,  842,  887,  920,  976, 
1205-1206,  1205m,  1219,  1231, 

1232m,  1234,  1234m,  1236-1237. 
1252-1253 
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Treaties,  conventions,  etc. — Continued 

Agreement  and  Declaration  of  Trust 
by  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill,  June 
IS,  1944,  1205,  1205m,  1208,  1213- 
1214,  1219,  1221,  1225,  1227,  1229, 
1254,  1254 n 

Agreement  between  the  U.S.  and 
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tary  aircraft,  Feb.  IS,  1945,  1115, 
1115  m,  1142 

Agreement  regarding  Interim  Ar¬ 
rangements  (Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  United  Nations), 
June  26,  1945,  117m 

Agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
four-power  trusteeship  over 
Korea,  545 

Anglo-American  loan  agreement. 
Bee.  6,  1945.  See  under  United 
Kingdom. 

Anglo-American  oil  agreement,  Aug. 
8,  1944,  1379-1382,  1379m,  1380m, 
1382m 

Articles  of  Agreement  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  governing  collaboration 
between  authorities  of  the  IJ.S. 
and  the  U.K.  in  the  matter  of 
tube  alloys,  signed  at  Quebec, 
Aug.  19,  1948,  1204-1205,  1205m, 
1208-1209,  1214-1215.  1219, 

1219m,  1228^1230,  1235,  1242, 

1250-1251 

Bretton  Woods  Agreements  (1944), 
1384-1385,  1384m,  1386m,  1387- 
1388,  1389m,  1421 

Civil  aviation  : 

British-Argentine  civil  aviation 
agreement.  May  11,  1485-1486, 
1485m,  1488 

British-French  civil  aviation  agree¬ 
ment,  Feb.  28,  1485,  1485m,  1488 

British-Greek  agreement  for  air 
services  in  Europe,  Nov.  26, 
1945,  1453,  1453m 

Convention  on  international  civil 
aviation  (Chicago),  Dec.  1, 
1944,  631,  1450,  1460 

Fifth  freedoms  agreement.  See  In¬ 
ternational  air  transport  agree¬ 
ment,  infra. 

Interim  agreement  (Chicago),  Dec. 
1,  1944,  1450 

Interim  commercial  air  services  ar¬ 
rangement  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.K.  (Dec.  10,  28, 
1945),  1450m,  1451m 

International  air  services  transit 
agreement  (Chicago),  Dec.  7, 
1944,  1450-1451,  1458,  1458m 

International  air  transport  agree¬ 
ment  (Chicago),  Dec.  7,  1944, 
1450,  1482,  1482m 


Treaties,  conventions,  etc. — Continued 
Civil  aviation — Continued 
Two  freedoms  agreement  (Chi¬ 
cago).  See  International  air 
services  transit  agreement, 
supra. 

Double  taxation,  conventions  regard¬ 
ing,  1370 

Final  Act  of  the  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace  (1945),  130,  130m,  311,  311m, 
1114,  1114m,  1117,  1142,  1177 
Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Naviga¬ 
tion  (FCN)  treaties,  1367m.,  1367- 
1369  Habana  Convention  (1940), 
130m 

Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance,  Sept.  2,  1941,  130-131, 
130m 

Interim  agreement  between  the  U.S. 
and  Yemen  containing  establish¬ 
ment,  consular,  and  commercial 
provisions,  May  4,  1368 
London  conventions  of  Feb.  10,  1925, 
regarding  U.S.  rights  in  man¬ 
dated  territories,  563m 
Military  aviation  agreement  between 
the  U.S.  and  Brazil,  June  14, 
1944,  1114,  1114m 

Potsdam  Communique  ( Chapter  X ) , 
Aug.  2,  1945,  364-367,  364m,  389, 
394,  398-399,  404-405,  419,  421 
Preliminary  statement  on  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  base  system  in  the 
Philippines,  signed  May  14,  1945, 
1114,  1114m 

Treaty  for  the  relinquishment  of 
extraterritorial  rights  between 
the  U.S.  and  China,  Jan.  11, 1943. 
1368m 

Treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  be¬ 
tween  China  and  the  U.S.S.R., 
Aug.  14,  I.945,  413,  417,  417m 
Treaty  of  friendship  and  mutual  as¬ 
sistance  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  Mongolian  Peoples  Republic, 
Feb.  21,  1946,  413-414,  417 
Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  between  the  U.S.  and 
China,  Nov.  4,  1946,  1368m 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  1898,  696 
Treaty  of  Versailles  (1919),  132,  545m, 
555,  564,  568,  574,  578,  596,  667, 
681 

U.S.-U.K.  agreements  on  destroyers 
and  bases,  Sept.  2,  1940,  Mar.  27, 
191,1,  1468 

U.S.-U.K.-Belgian  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  regarding  control  of 
uranium  ores,  Sept.  26,  1944, 
1234m,  1237,  1248m,  1254,  1254m 
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Treaties,  conventions,  etc. — Continued 
Whaling :  International  convention 
for  the  regulation  of  whaling, 
Dec.  2,  19J/6,  1491;  protocol  for 
the  regulation  of  whaling,  Nov. 
26,  191/5,  1491 

Yalta  agreement  {191/5),  575 
Treaties  vs.  executive  agreements,  80, 

97,  547-548 
Truman,  Harry  S. : 

Addresses,  declarations,  messages, 
and  statements : 

Agreed  Declaration  by  President 
Truman,  Prime  Minister  Att¬ 
lee,  and  Prime  Minister  Mac¬ 
kenzie  King  on  atomic  energy. 
Nov.  15.  191,5,  726,  720m,  739, 
741,  745,  839,  842,  887,  920,  976, 
1205-1206,  1205m,  1234m 

Declaration  of  Nov.  6  proposing 
strategic  area  trusteeship  for 
certain  Pacific  Islands,  674- 
675,  1110 

Messages  to : 

Congress :  Sept.  6,  191/5,  1405, 
1411:  Jan.  11/,  191/6,  51;  Jan. 
21,  1417m;  Jan.  30,  1465; 
Mar.  1,  1425m  ;  Apr.  7,  191/7, 
1491 

U.N.  General  Assembly:  Oct.  23, 
52,  975,  975m 

U.N.  Security  Council :  Mar.  25, 
52 

Navy  Day  Speech,  Oct.  27,  191/5, 
718,  718m,  1119-1120,  1320m, 
1125,  1125m,  1128-1129,  1134- 
1135,  1135m,  1140 

Press  conference,  Jan.  15,  551,  558, 
597,  017 

Statement  on  trade  negotiations, 
Nov.  9, 1354,  1354m 
Atomic  Energy : 

U.N.  aspects,  714,  736,  740-741, 
749,  770-771,  770m,  777-778, 
780,  786,  789,  802m,  811,  813, 
818,  826,  836,  836m,  838-840, 
838m,  841m,  844,  846-851,  846m, 
850m,,  851m,  858-860,  859m,  900- 
910,  916m,  919-921,  919m,  932- 
936,  938,  939m,  942,  953-954, 
963,  971,  986-987,  995-996,  996m, 
1000,  1004,  1010,  1033,  1054, 
1054m,  1061m,  1090,  1093,  1107, 
1107m 

U.S.  foreign  policy  aspects,  1203- 
1204,  1203m,  1218.  1218m,  1220, 
1230,  1232m,  1234-1235.  1242. 
1244,  1246m,  1252 
Civil  aviation,  1452m,  1462,  1465 
Conversation  with  Herbert  Morrison, 
1444-1445,  1444m 

Correspondence  with  :  Dean  Acheson, 
82-83 ;  Clement  Attlee,  1231- 


Truman,  Harry  S. — Continued 
Correspondence  with — Continued 
1232,  1235-1237,  1249-1253,  1259, 
1259m;  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  767- 
768,  767m,  838-840,  846,  846m,  859, 
859m,  919-929,  942-944,  944m,  982, 
990,  995,  1000 ;  Francis  Biddle, 
539,  539m;  James  F.  Byrnes,  51- 
52,  1203,  1217-1218;  Tom  Clark, 
109-110;  Sam  Rayburn,  1308; 
John  W.  Snyder,  84m;  Edward  R. 
Stettinius,  Jr.,  1-4,  33,  81-82? 
82m,  87 ;  Raymond  Swing,  56m; 
Fred  M.  Vinson,  1400,  1400m, 
1425;  Henry  A.  Wallace,  932-935, 
932m,  937-938,  940-943 
Export-Import  Bank,  1400,  1400a, 

1407,  1407m,  1409,  1417,  1425, 
1425m  1435 

Foreign  loans,  1391,  1391m,  1402,  1411 
International  Court  of  Justice,  56, 
60m 

National  security,  1114m,  1119,  1119m, 
1124.  1130,  1134.  1152-1153, 

1160m,  1182-1184,  1191 
Trade  and  commercial  policy,  1306- 
1309,  1308m,  1312-1313,  1349, 

1350m,  1351-1354,  1351m,  1352m, 
1354m,  1384m,  1386 
United  Nations  matters : 

Atomic  energy.  See  supra. 

Elections  to  U.N.  bodies,  152-153, 
184-185 

Headquarters  site,  107-108,  108m, 
110-113,  112m 

Membership,  411,  411m,  414—416, 
414m 

Trusteeship  system,  551.  551m,  553m, 
569,  610,  637,  658-661,  689,  710 
U.S.  relations  with  the  U.N.,  1,  1m, 
2m,  33,  46m,  49 

Voting  in  the  Security  Council,  299. 
313 

World  food  shortage,  1439-1441. 
1441m,  1443-1445,  1443m 

Tulagi.  See  Guadalcanal-Tulagi. 

Turkey,  15,  18,  123,  133-134,  13S-139, 
144.  151,  156, 158, 160. 165,  170,  189- 
193,  199-200,  203-215,  219,  224,  226- 
233,  228m,  231m,  235-241,  237m,  246. 
248,  249m,  484,  493,  842,  1157,  116S : 
Export-Import  Bank,  question  of 
loan,  1396,  1416,  1429 ;  military 
assistance  to,  U.  S.  policy  regarding, 
1160,  1189m 

Turner,  Adm.  Richmond  K.,  729,  733, 
843,  843m,  845-846,  8S5-892,  1085- 
1088 

Tydings,  Millard  E.,  1006-1007 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  9, 
10m,  115,  123,  136-139,  144,  146- 
147,  149-150,  155-156,  158,  160,  164, 
166,  190,  192-193,  207,  210,  220,  229, 
467,  476,  493,  503m 
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Union  Miniere  du  Haut  Katanga,  1237, 
1248,  1253 

Union  of  South  Africa,  136-138,  144, 
147,  151,  155,  164,  170,  187,  198, 
201.  464,  464m,  493,  554,  556-557, 
590-593,  597,  602,  618.  644,  652,  657, 
683m,  685,  704,  821,  1261m,  1268a, 
1275,  1285,  1291,  1370,  1386-1387, 
1454^1455 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  See 
Soviet  Union. 

United  Kingdom,  15,  18,  106n,  116,  120- 
124,  132,  134,  136-139,  147,  155,  157- 
158,  169,  186-187,  190,  192,  194, 
202-203,  205m,  210a,  216-217,  219, 
221-222,  253a,  254m,  256-257,  265- 
266,  269,  272,  278-279,  285,  299,  334, 
341,  347,  350-352,  355,  374-375,  377- 
378,  380,  383,  388-3S9,  400,  412,  did¬ 
dle.  419,  422^23,  427.  452,  462,  465, 
467,  476m,  485,  489-491,  493,  490-497, 
500,  519,  522,  529-530,  538,  555,  561- 
563.  563n,  568,  570-571,  574,  577- 
578,  586,  592,  595,  601-602,  604,  610, 
625,  625a,  628,  653,  663,  685,  690, 
694a,  703-704,  721n,  739,  750,  752, 
763,  783,  798,  804,  821,  841,  844, 
909-910,  922,  965-966,  1085a,  1104a, 
1121,  1126,  1157,  1161.  1170,  1205, 
1205a,  1260,  1261a,  1285,  1291,  1312, 
1319,  1345a,  1348a,  1363,  1366.  1368, 
1370,  1372,  1386-1387,  1392-1394, 
1394a,  1401,  140S-1409,  1454a,  1492 

Air  transit  rights  in  Egypt,  India, 
and  Burma,  U.S.  interest  in  mili¬ 
tary,  1144 

Atomic  Energy,  U.S.-U.K.  coopera¬ 
tion.  See  under  U.S. :  Atomic 
energy. 

Bases  in,  U.S.  military,  1116-1117, 
1177,  1181 

Military  assistance  to,  U.S.  policy  re¬ 
garding,  1148,  1152,  1155 

Military  equipment,  transfer  of  U.S., 
1190,  1192.  1194 

U.S.  leased  bases  in  Bermuda  and 
Caribbean  area,  negotiations  re- 
,  garding  use  bv  civil  aircraft, 
1454m,  1455,  1455m,  1464-1466, 
1466m,  1480 

U.S.-U.K.  loan  agreement  (Dee.  6, 
19/(5),  status  of  the,  1265,  1265m, 
1267, 1268w,  1305, 1307-1308, 1312. 
1317, 1317n,  1320-1321, 1324-1325, 
1379,  1379m,  1381,  1391,  1393n, 
1410,  1413-1414,  1417-1418,  1422- 
1423,  1431m,  1436,  1438,  1438m, 
1451,  1451m,  1465,  1465m 

United  Nations : 

Armaments : 

International  traffic  in  arms,  super¬ 
vision  of,  730-731,  840,  842-843, 
902-903 

Limitation  of  arms,  842,  1191 


United  Nations — Continued 
Armaments — Continued 
Regulation  of,  16,  47,  311,  699,  730, 
1190 ;  Security  Council  role, 

756,  834-835,  840,  900-901,  903, 
979 ;  development  of  U.S.  posi¬ 
tion  regarding,  717-720,  755, 

757,  833-836,  833m,  857,  857m, 
899-903,  977,  1110,  1122,  1128, 
1127,  1186,  1193,  1199 

Atomic  Energy : 

Acheson-Lilienthal  Report,  761, 
761m,  767-768,  777-778,  778m. 
781,  7S1m,  785,  788-7S9,  790m, 
791,  803,  806-807,  809-810,  819- 
821,  824,  836-839.  844-845,  S55- 
856,  S70,  884,  886,  897-898,  920- 
921,  965,  1029,  1234 
Atomic  bombs  ( see  also  Atomic 
weapons,  infra),  cessation  of 
manufacture  of,  951-952,  956- 
960,  993 ;  destruction  of,  866, 
880,  887,  890,  924,  941,  952,  976 
Atomic  Development  Authority, 
proposed  by  Acheson-Lilien¬ 
thal  report  ( see  also  U.S.  pro¬ 
posal  for  creation  of  an  inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Development 
Authority  under  Commission 
on  Atomic  Energy,  infra),  791- 
795,  804-S05,  810,  813-816,  820- 
823,  825-833,  837,  839,  844,  847- 
850,  856 

Atomic  energy  in  warfare,  renun¬ 
ciation  of  use  of,  845,  847,  1082 
Atomic  truce,  French  proposal  for, 
1038-1039 

Atomic  weapons,  742-744,  922 ;  out¬ 
lawry  of  production  and  use  of 
atomic  weapons  in  war,  852- 
854,  922-925,  940,  951-974,  976, 
1022,  1024,  1033-1036,  1198, 
1202 ;  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons  for  military  purposes, 
S65,  973,  979,  1001-1002,  1004, 
1017,  1069,  1071,  1086-1087, 
10S9,  1092-1093,  1097,  1100- 
1101 ;  regulation  of,  900 
Baruch  plan  or  proposals.  See  U.S. 
proposal,  etc.  under  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Atomic  Energy,  infra. 
Blair-Lee  House  discussions,  790, 
790m,  809-810,  941 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy,  23m, 
119,  214,  290,  295,  301,  318,  322, 
326,  337,  395,  713-714.  721,  723- 
727,  732-733,  732m,  750.  761- 
762,  768,  773,  787-788,  794, 
802m,  806,  808,  813,  832-833, 
835-836,  842,  847,  850-851,  858- 
859,  862,  870,  872,  878,  881-887, 
901,  904-905,  907-909,  911-914, 
916-917,  919-921,  923,  926-929, 
935,  938-939,  941,  947-948,  951, 
959,  964-965,  970-971,  976.  979, 
981,  987-995,  1001-1005,  1008- 
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Commission  on  Atomic  Energy — 
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1010,  1016,  1019,  1022-1024, 
1026,  1028-1029,  1036,  1056, 
1062,  1065,  1069-1074,  1077- 
1079,  10S3,  10837?,  10S6,  1088- 
1092,  1094,  1096-1097,  1100, 

1102,  1106,  11067?,  1203,  1214- 
1215,  1217-1219,  1224,  122S- 
1229,  1231,  1236-1238,  1248- 
1249,  1252 ;  Legal  subcommit¬ 
tee,  868,  872-873;  Subcommit¬ 
tee  1,  865 n,  866,  86671,  868;  Sub¬ 
committee  2,  865,  865 n,  867- 
869,  87177,  872,  881-882,  8Sln, 
939,  944-948,  94477,  94977,  98277, 
1097,  110677,  Subcommittee  3 
(Scientific  and  technical),  866, 
86677,  868-871,  881-884,  88177, 
904,  908,  925-926,  938-939, 

93977,  944-948,  94977 
General  Assembly  role,  73277,  911- 
914,  921,  928;  resolution  on 
atomic  energy,  735-736,  787, 
832,  850,  885,  8S7,  912-913, 
923,  970,  976,  991,  995,  1002- 
1005,  100277,  1023,  1062,  1065, 
1086,  1100-1101,  1236,  1253 
Report  to  the  Security  Council, 
first,  1106-1107,  110777 
U.S.S.R. :  attitude  toward,  712??, 
721,  739,  748,  757-758,  781, 
805,  814,  821.  857-858,  85777, 
85977,  861-867,  86577,  S69,  871, 
88177,  882,  889,  S97,  904,  907, 
916-917,  924,  926-929,  934, 
938-940,  93977,  956-960,  972- 
973,  976,  979,  981-982,  1001- 
1003,  1010-1011,  1017-1019, 
1021-1026,  1036,  1070-1071, 
108377,  1086-1088,  1092,  1096, 
IIO677,  1107 ;  proposals,  921- 
925,  933,  940,  946,  971,  976, 
1002,  1023,  1036,  1088,  1097 
United  States : 

Policy,  development  of,  712- 
714,  722,  787-789,  S02-833, 
838-840,  919,  91977;  J.C.S. 
position,  738-749,  773-775, 
780-783,  785-7S9 ;  draft 

policy  statement  by  Bar¬ 
uch  delegation,  813,  81377, 
816U819,  823-824,  826,  836 ; 
revision  of,  827-833,  836- 
837,  83677 ;  statement  of 
U.S.  policy,  846-851,  85177, 
921, 1110 

Proposal  for  the  creation  of 
an  international  Atomic 
Development  Authority 
(Baruch  Plan),  856,  858, 
860,  863-865,  877,  881,  8S6- 
889,  892,  898,  909-911,  916- 
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Commission  on  Atomic  Energy — 
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917,  922,  925-926,  929,  933- 
934,  936,  940-942,  947,  956- 
957,  970,  973,  979,  1023, 
1036,  1053-1054,  1058, 

108377,  10S7,  1091-1092, 

1095-1096,  1098,  1108,  1238 
Representation  on,  29477,  322, 
337,  54377,  73577,  736-738, 
740,  749,  75777,  761,  767, 
76777,  774,  777,  790,  81277, 
835-836,  838,  843,  84377, 
846??,  851,  853,  856,  858,  860, 
S85,  897,  906,  91177,  916,  919, 
937-938,  955,  982,  990,  995, 
1000 

Voting  procedure  (see  also  under 
Security  Council:  Voting; 
Veto),  721-723 

International  control  over,  8,  152, 
297,  29877,  713,  724,  726,  736, 
739-740,  742,  744-746,  749-752, 
761-762,  828-829,  832-833,  836, 
838-839,  845,  847,  852-853,  85277, 
855-856,  857t?,,  858,  880,  862, 
872,  89S,  910,  922-923,  979,  989- 
991,  1017,  1071,  1082,  1093- 
1094,  1096,  1100,  1108.  1197- 
1198,  1206,  1214,  1237,  1241, 
124277,  1259 

Issues  involved  in : 

Disclosures,  794,  807-80S,  817, 
832-833,  837,  850,  878-880, 
897-898,  907.  920,  926,  941. 
1224,  1228 

Diversion,  806,  813-814,  822, 
945-947,  985 

Elimination  of  atomic  and 
other  weapons  adapted  to 
mass  destruction,  713,  724, 
726,  733,  742,  745,  758,  815, 
817,  819,  839-S40,  847,  866, 
885-880,  922,  925,  1002, 
1003,  1100-1101 

Inspection,  814,  821-822,  S27, 
S31,  837,  845,  847,  S49-850, 
852-853,  855-857,  85777,  879, 
892,  898,  922-924,  941-942, 
951,  958.  960,  974,  980-981, 
9S3,  985-986,  996.  1002- 
1005,  1017-1018,  1024,  1062, 
1094, 1096 
Military  use  of,  842 
National  vs.  international  au¬ 
thority,  S15,  826,  833,  850- 
851 

Peaceful  uses  of,  713,  724,  726, 
740,  742,  744-746,  748,  762, 
805,  818,  830,  838,  849,  866, 
86677,  S80,  9S6, 1202 
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Issues  involved  in — Continued 
Raw  materials  problem  (ura¬ 
nium,  thorium),  791-792, 
S09,  813-814,  819,  820,  828, 
830-831,  836-837,  839,  848- 
849,  863,  878-879,  891-892, 
904,  922,  940-941,  947-948, 
964,  966,  1224 ;  question  of 
ownership  of  uranium  ore 
in  the  ground,  819-826, 
965 ;  Soviet  efforts  to  pur¬ 
chase,  897,  921 

Safeguards,  713,  724-727,  733, 
736,  739-740,  742-743,  745- 
747,  749,  751-752,  758, 

761,  791,  805-806,  827,  829, 
847,  877,  923-925.  941,  982, 
987,  989-991,  1001-1004, 

1006-1008,  1062,  1071,  1094 
Sanctions,  804,  S10,  813,  817- 
S18,  823,  825-827,  836,  836%, 
838-839,  845-847,  852,  854- 
855,  857%,  858,  864.  866,  898, 
922-923,  925,  983,  986, 1025, 
1029,  1082,  1097 
Strategic  distribution  of  fa¬ 
cilities  and  stockpiles,  792, 
809-810,  830,  837,  848,  889- 
890 

Transition  period,  809,  837, 
877-881,  886-888,  890,  S92, 
908,  911,  940-942,  957,  1035 

Kerr  report  (report  of  Carnegie 
Foundation),  820 

Uilienthal  Committee.  See  Board 
of  Consultants  under  Secretary 
of  State’s  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  infra. 

Oppenheimer  proposal  for  interna¬ 
tional  authority  over  study,  de¬ 
velopment,  and  exploitation  of 
uranium,  752-754 

Secretary  of  State’s  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  736,  736%,  761- 
764,  767,  774,  786%,  789,  789%, 
790%,  808-809,  811%,  1234% ; 

Board  of  Consultants  (Lilien- 
thal  Committee),  736,  737 n, 
761-763,  785-786,  786%,  790- 
795,  790%,  808-809,  811,  811%, 
818%,  824%,  860,  870,  920,  941 

Security  Council  role,  745,  762-763, 
S03-805,  815-816,  830,  837,  852, 
882-883,  885,  887-888,  890-891, 
907,  909,  911-913,  916-917,  922- 
923,  927-929,  942 

Wallace  incident,  919w,  932-944, 
932%,  939%,  944% 

Budget,  apportionment  of  expenses 
of  regular  (administrative) 
budget : 


United  Nations — Continued 
Budget,  apportionment,  etc. — Con. 
Contributions  scale,  461%.,  462%, 
463%,  464-467,  472-478,  480, 
486,  491-494,  496-498,  499% 
Criteria  for:  Ability  to  secure  for¬ 
eign  exchange,  461%,  464,  474; 
capacity  to  pay,  461%,  462,  462%, 
463%,  464-467,  471,  474,  476, 
481,  483-486,  494,  497^198 ;  net 
national  income,  461%,  462%, 
464,  466,  471,  474;  per  capita 
income,  461%,  462%,  464,  474, 
484-486 ;  principle  of  sovereign 
equality,  466-467,  468%,  470%, 
471%,  475,  477,  481-482,  485, 
497^98 ;  war  damages,  461%, 
462-467,  462%,  470%,  474,  477  ; 
war  improvement,  464 
General  Assembly : 

Fifth  Committee,  467-478,  467%, 
468%,  470%,  471%,  472%,  474%, 
475%,  476%,  480-481,  480%, 
483,  485-486,  488-489,  491- 
492,  491%,  495,  497-498,  49S%, 
499%;  Subcommittee  on  con¬ 
tributions,  475,  475%,  477- 

475,  481-486,  481%,  489%,  490, 
491%,  492-494 ;  496-499,  498%, 
499% 

Standing  Committee  on  Contribu¬ 
tions,  461%,  462.  462%,  463%, 
464-469,  465%,  472,  472%,  474, 

476,  484-485,  487,  489-490, 
492—194,  494%,  496 ;  final  re¬ 
port,  464-465,  467,  467%,  468, 
469,  470%,  475,  482 

General  Assembly  resolution, 
499% 

Maximum  and  minimum  contribu¬ 
tions,  question  of,  461%,  462, 
462%,  463%,  465-471,  470%,  471%, 
476-477,  476%,  479-482,  480%, 
484-486,  490,  496 

U.S.  contribution,  462-464,  463%, 
467,  469-471,  473,  477,  479,  489- 
492,  496-499,  49S%,  499% 

U.S.  policy  regarding,  25,  123,  461- 
499  passim 

Disarmament,  16,  756-757,  842,  858- 

860,  888 

Australian  proposals,  1052-1053, 
1052%,  1069-1073,  1070%,  1078, 
1098 

British  attitude,  1077-1079,  1098 
Canadian  proposal,  1051-1052, 
1051%,  1069-1073,  1070%,  1078- 
1079,  1098 

Chinese  position,  109S 
French  proposal,  1076% 

General  Assembly  role,  716-717, 
730,  732,  732%,  756-757,  757%, 
899-902,  979 
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United  Nations — Continued 
(Disarmament- — Continued 

General  Assembly  role — Con. 

First  Committee,  1021,  1051, 

105  In,  1052w,  1068-1071, 

106!bi,  1070n,  1071n,  1076- 
1077, 1076n,  1083-1087, 1085n, 
1096,  1099m,  1103 :  Subcom¬ 
mittee  3,  1085m-,  1088,  1088m-, 
1092-1093,  1099,  1099m 
Resolution,  Dec.  11,,  1099-1102, 
1099m,  1105-1107,  1106m; 

Soviet  letter  requesting  im¬ 
plementation  by  Security 
Council,  1104-1105,  1186, 

1188;  U.S.  position,  1105- 
1108 

Security  Council  role,  756,  834— S35, 
S40,  900-901,  903 

U.S.S.R.  proposal  to  General  As¬ 
sembly  for  general  reduction  of 
armaments,  973,  979-980,  980m, 
988-989,  994-996,  1001-1002, 

1004-1005,  1007,  1009-1010, 

1015,  1020,  1022-1024,  1026, 

1031,  1036,  1061,  1061m,  1066m, 
1068-1069;  U.S.  reaction  to, 
974,  976-977,  979-980,  982-983, 
983m,  987,  989-990,  994-996, 
1000-1009,  1014-1015,  1023, 

1025-1033,  1036,  1039-1040, 

1042,  1044-1049,  1054,  1058- 
1061 ;  U.S.S.R.  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  for  commissions  to  con¬ 
trol  execution  of  decisions  re¬ 
garding  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments  and  prohibition  of  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  military  pur¬ 
poses,  1068-1071,  1073,  1075- 
1076,  1080,  10S4-10S7,  1084n, 
1085m;  U.S.  comment  on.  1071- 
1074 

U.S.  proposal  regarding  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Permanent  Dis¬ 
armament  Commission,  102S, 
1053-1054,  1053m,  1061m,  1063- 
1066,  1063m;  draft  resolution, 
1061-1066,  1061m,  1076-1078, 

1076m,  1085,  1097 

Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECO- 
SOC),  5,  23-25,  29,  31-32,  34,  120, 
122-124,  127,  131,  135,  158m,  188- 
189,  191-192,  197-202,  204-205, 
20 5m,  221-222,  223m,  225m,  234- 
243,  234m,  246,  248-249,  295,  524, 
527-528,  530,  537-538,  714,  1065 

Commissions,  U.S.  policy  on  mem¬ 
bership  and  elections  to,  195- 
196,  195m,  206-212,  209m,  210m, 
212m 

Election  of  members :  U.S.  slate, 
139,  155-157,  189,  192-193,  204, 
214,  218,  223,  226,  229,  231-233  ; 
Five  Power  discussion  of,  155- 
156 ;  Canadian  views  on,  199- 


United  Nations — Continued 

Economic  and  Social  Council — Con. 
Election  of  members — Continued 
202,  205-206,  205m  ;  U.S.  com¬ 
ment  on,  202-205,  205m  ;  elec¬ 
tions,  158,  158m,  226-228,  249m 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions, 
request  for  collaboration  with 
and  vote  in.  See  World  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Trade  Unions. 

Four-Power  Statement,  June  7,  19 4. 7. 
See  under  Security  Council :  Vot¬ 
ing,  infra. 

General  Assembly,  714—715,  872,  905, 
917,  929,  939 

Agenda,  118-119,  119m,  2S4,  289m 
Atomic  energy.  See  under  Atomic 
Energy :  Commission,  supra. 
Committees : 

Elections  of,  U.S.  slates  for,  135- 
136,  137-138,  144-148,  149- 
151,  153-154,  160,  163-166, 
213,  213m 

General  (see  also  Relationships 
between  organs  of  the  U.N. 
and  nongovernmental  orga¬ 
nizations,  infra,  and  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions) , 
34,  41m,  43,  106m,  134-136, 
142,  164,  213.  213m,  2S9m,  313, 
315,  317m,  507-508,  511,  968 
First  (Political  and  Security), 
34.  41m,  43,  218,  226,  315-317, 
317m,  322m,  329-331,  340m, 
346m,  347-348,  348m,  350,  355- 
357,  449,  453-454,  503m,  505m 
Atomic  Energy  (see  also  Atom¬ 
ic  Energy :  Commission,  su¬ 
pra),  732m,  733-734,  736, 
S03,  1083,  1089-1090 
Disarmament.  See  under  Dis¬ 
armament,  supra. 
Regulation  of  armaments,  717, 
900,  902 

Soviet  proposal  regarding  re¬ 
porting  on  troops  in  foreign 
territory  (see  also  Troops 
in  foreign  territory,  infra), 
226.  967-968,  1013,  1016, 
1019,  1030,  1030m,  1031m, 
1039,  1042,  1044-1047, 

1048m,  1050,  1050m,  1055, 
1055m,  1058,  1061,  1061m, 
1067-1068,  1067m,  1068m 
Subcommittee,  355-356 
Second  (Economic  and  Finan¬ 
cial),  34,  37,  41m,  43, 213,  513m 
Third  (Social  and  Humanitari¬ 
an),  34,  41m,  43,  213,  247, 
513m,  514,  518 

Fourth  (Trusteeship),  34,  41m, 
43,  213,  220,  242,  244-245, 
250,  250m,  549m,  550,  558m, 
559m,  560m,  653,  665,  675-676, 
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Fourth  (Trusteeship) — Con. 

692-693,  699w,  700-701,  705- 
706;  Subcommittee,  665-666, 
676-677,  682,  689n,  693, 

693m,  696m,  097,  697m,  699m, 
700,  701m,  707m,  708 
Fifth  (Administrative  and  Budg¬ 
etary)  (see  also  under 
Budget:  General  Assembly, 
supra),  34,  4,1m,  43,  61,  60- 
07,  66m,  07m,  71m,  73,  73m,  170 
Sixth  (Legal),  34,  41m,  43,  62m, 
67-08,  67m,  70-72,  71m,  72m, 
74,  74m,  70,  70m,  440,  527,  530, 
537-538,  537m,  538m,  539m 
Ad  Hoc  Headquarters  Commit¬ 
tee.  See  under  Headquarters, 
infra. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Adminis¬ 
trative  and  Budgetary  Prob¬ 
lems,  472,  472m,  494,  494m 
Committee  for  Codification  of 
International  Law,  218,  534 
Credentials  Committee,  134,  138 
Standing  Committee  on  Contri¬ 
butions.  See  under  Budget: 
General  Assembly,  supra. 

Disarmament.  See  under  Disarm¬ 
ament,  supra. 

Postponement  of  second  part  of  the 
first  session,  36m,  204,  204m,  418, 
418m,  441m,  1331m 

President  of  the  General  Assembly, 
119-120,  134,  136-145,  147-149, 
152 

Troops  in  foreign  territory.  See 
Soviet  proposal  under  First 
Committee,  supra,  and  Troops 
in  foreign  territory,  infra. 

Trusteeship  system.  See  Trustee¬ 
ship  system,  infra. 

U.S.  delegations  to  the  first  session 
(London,  New  York),  5-7,  5m, 
34-35,  37-47,  41m,  43m,  51-52 

Veto  problem,  resolution  regard¬ 
ing,  301,  313,  356-357,  1095, 
1095m 

Vice  Presidents  of  the  General 
Assembly,  120,  135-138,  140, 
142-143,  147 

Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations, 
selection  of  a  permanent  site  for, 
25,  44,  62,  07-71,  74-77,  79-87, 
89-93,  95,  101-115,  125-120,  221, 
248 

Draft  convention,  comments  and 
discussion,  07-71,  07m  ;  draft 
resolution,  67,  07m  ;  U.S.  ab¬ 
stention  from  voting,  70-71, 
71m,  74,  103,  106m;  resolution 
and  draft  special  convention, 
75,  77 ;  discussion  of,  79-81, 


United  Nat  ions — Continued 
Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations — 
iContinued 

Draft  convention,  etc. — Con. 

81m;  negotiations  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.N.,  89-93,  95, 
95m,  97,  101-102 ;  discussion  by 
U.S.  delegation,  101-106,  100m 
General  Assembly  Ad  Hoc,  Head¬ 
quarters  Committee,  34,  41m, 
71m,  104-105,  106m,  112m,  113m; 
Subcommittee  7,  100m,  108;  re¬ 
port,  109m,  111,  111m,  112m, 
113m;  Rockefeller  offer  of  Man¬ 
hattan  site,  114-115,  115m; 

Subcommittee  2,  1 1  15m  ;  accept¬ 
ance  of  Rockefeller  offer,  115m 
Headquarters  Commission,  70,  92, 
102-106,  106m,  917 
Interim  facilities  in  New  York 
City,  81-85,  84m,  104m 
Sites  considered : 

Manhattan,  114-115,  115m 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  107- 

111,  107m,  108m,  109m,  111m, 

112,  112m,  113m 

Westchester  (N.Y. )  and/or  Fair- 
field  (Conn.),  70-77,  85 
International  Trade  Organization, 
proposed  United  Nations  confer¬ 
ence  for  the  establishment  of: 
Preparatory  Committee  for,  678m, 
1268,  1271-1273,  1277,  1279, 
1291-1292,  1294,  1296-1298, 

1300-1302,  1304-1306,  1318- 

1325,  1325m,  1327,  1329,  1331- 
1332,  1331m,  1337,  1339,  1342m, 
1343-1346,  1345m,  1348m,  1351- 
1352,  1354m,  1355,  1357-1366, 
1372 

U.S.  proposals  for,  1271-1274,  1276, 
1311;  U.S.  draft  I'esolution, 
1277-1281,  1280m,  1286-1287, 
1290,  1290m;  ECOSOC  con¬ 

sideration  of  and  resolution  on, 
1290-1292,  1292m,  1300,  1302- 
1303,  1312,  1337 

Membership  in  the  United  Nations, 
admission  of  states  eligible  for, 
17-18,  121,  357—460 
Departmental  team  on  admission 
of  new  members,  188m,  208,  211, 
371-375,  379-381,  387-388 
Eligibility  for  ( see  also  Treaties, 
conventions,  and  agreements. 
Potsdam  Communique),  376, 
388-389,  391 

General  Assembly  recommenda¬ 
tions,  453-454  ;  U.S.  position  on, 
441-453 

Security  Council  role,  position  of 
permanent  members : 

China,  413-414,  416-418,  432-435, 
460 m 

France,  390,  409,  432-435,  437- 
440 
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United  Nations — Continued 
Membership,  etc. — Continued 

Security  Council  role,  position  of — 
Continued 

Soviet  Union,  404-406,  409,  410, 
419-422,  425-429,  432-436, 

441,  456-460 

United  Kingdom,  391-395,  395m, 

403- 404,  407-408,  423-427, 

432^435 

United  States,  357-359,  360m,  353- 
368,  373,  375-379,  398-400, 
423-424,  429-435,  441-450 
States  considered  for  membership  : 
Afghanistan,  380-381,  3S9,  394- 
395,  397,  403-404,  423,  429n, 

441- 444.  453-454 ;  U.  S.  posi¬ 
tion,  399,  403,  411,  419,  422m, 
423,  445 

Albania,  request  for  admission, 
15, 18-19,  359-368.  361m,  363m, 
371,  3SS,  393-395,  401,  403- 

404,  423-425,  427,  435-437, 

442- 443,  448 ;  General  As¬ 
sembly,  possible  considera¬ 
tion  by,  447-448 ;  Security 
Council,  consideration  by, 
360.  362-364,  369-371,  377, 
380-3S2,  429m,  441 ;  U.S.  posi¬ 
tion,  360m,  361-369,  361m, 
363m,  371-379,  382-385,  389, 
397-400,  405,  409-411,  416, 
421,  423-424,  426,  430^32, 
434-435,  441,  444,  44S,  451, 

404 —  4oo 

Austria,  372,  381,  388,  394,  398, 
403-404,  408 ;  U.S.  position, 
389,  396-397,  399-400,  405, 
408-109 

Bulgaria,  291,  364,  366,  394,  405, 
421 

Burma,  3S1 

Finland,  291,  364,  367,  394 
Hungary,  291,  364,  367,  394,  405 
Iceland,  372,  380,  3S9,  394-396, 
403-404,  423-424,  429m,  441, 

443- 444,  453-454;  U.S.  posi¬ 
tion,  396-397,  399,  403,  406- 
407,  409-410,  419,  423-424, 
426,  442,  445-446 

Ireland  (Eire),  3S0,  391,  394,  403, 
407-408,  423,  429m,  442-443; 
General  Assembly,  possible 
consideration  by,  447-448 ; 
U.S.  position,  389,  396-399, 

405,  408-409,  419,  423-424, 

426,  431-432,  441,  448,  451 
Italy,  372,  381,  391,  394,  398,  403- 

404,  408 ;  U.S.  position,  389, 
396-397,  399-400,  405,  408- 
409 

Korea,  373 

Mongolian  Peoples  Republic,  381, 
395,  400-401,  413,  423-425, 

427,  429m,  434-435,  441-443; 


United  Nations — Continued 
Membership,  etc. — Continued 

States  considered  for  membership — 
Continued 

Mongolian  Peoples  Republic — Con. 
General  Assembly,  possible 
consideration  by,  447-44S ; 
U.S.  position,  397,  406,  409, 
412,  416-417,  421-424,  426, 
430-432,  435,  441,  444,  44S, 
451-452 

Muscat,  394,  397,  404 
Nepal,  381,  394,  397,  404 
Portugal,  121,  359,  380,  391,  394- 
396.  403-404,  409,  421,  423, 
429m,  442—444 ;  General  As¬ 
sembly,  possible  considera¬ 
tion  by,  447-448:  U.S.  posi¬ 
tion,  399,  405,  409-410,  419, 
423-424,  426,  431-432,  441, 
448,  451 

Rumania,  291,  364.  367,  394,  405 
Siam,  372,  373,  373m,  381,  3S8-390, 
390m,  394-401,  404,  409,  423, 
429m,  433.  437,  437m,  440,  443, 
456m,  45Sm  ;  postponement  of 
’Siamese  request,  438—141, 
440m,  444 ;  reapplication  and 
acceptance,  456—160,  456m, 

460m;  U.S.  position,  3SS-389, 
397m,  399,  405,  409,  423-424, 
429m,  435,  437,  440,  456 
Soviet  Republics,  additional,  381, 

395,  397,  412,  425 

Soviet  satellites,  396,  398,  400,  409 
Spain,  364,  366,  3SS,  391,  405,  409, 
419,  421 

Sweden,  372,  380,  389,  391-395, 
400-403,  407,  421,  423-424, 
429m,  441,  443-444,  453-M54; 
U.S.  position,  396-397,  399- 
403,  406.  409-410,  419,  423- 
424,  426,  442,  446 
Switzerland,  373.  380,  389,  394— 

396,  399.  404-405,  419 
Tibet,  393,  397,  404 
Transjordan,  394-395,  403-404, 

411-416,  423,  425,  429m,  443- 
444 ;  General  Assembly,  pos¬ 
sible  consideration  by,  447- 
448;  U.S.  position,  397.  412- 
416,  414m,  415m,  422,  441,  448, 
451 

Yemen,  381,  395,  397,  404 
U.S.  resolution  on  procedure  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  in  connection  with  applica¬ 
tions  for  membership,  373,  375- 
377,  379-388,  380n,  385m,  386m, 
403,  410,  418,  443 
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I  Ini  ted  Nations — Continued 
Military  Staff  Committee,  19-20,  20», 
24-25,  32,  719,  727-730,  728m, 
734m,  755,  759-760,  764-766,  766m, 
769m,  770,  790-801,  816,  840,  844, 
873-876,  874w,  885,  887-S90,  892, 
S95,  89S,  900-901,  906,  90S,  910- 
911,  914-916,  918,  918m,  930-932, 
950-951,  963,  977,  979,  996-1000, 
996m,  997m,  1000m,  1062, 1065, 1072, 
1080 

Attitudes  toward : 

China,  775,  775m,  784,  931 
France,  784,  931 

Soviet  Union,  72.8-729,  730m,  734, 
775m,  7S3-784,  790,  802,  874, 
875«,  915-916,  915m,  930-931, 
949-950 

U.K..  734,  775-776.  775m,  7S4,  826, 
917-918,  931,  953 
U.S.,  728,  728m,  732,  734,  734m, 
738,  740,  754m,  755-757,  775m, 
780,  784,  785m,  796-801,  796m 

Subcommittee  on  basic  principles, 
766,  766m,  770-771,  771m,  775m, 
783-784,  790,  S02,  874,  914-916, 
930-932,  932m,  951,  977,  996-997, 
996m,  997m-,  1094-1095,  1094n, 
1095m 

Subcommittee  to  make  recommen¬ 
dations  regarding  a  standard 
form  of  agreement  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  armed  forces,  874r-875, 
S74m,  918,  918m,  930-932,  953- 
955,  977 

U.S.  representatives  on,  738,  740, 
754m,  759,  759m,  764m,  765-766, 
766m,  770,  770m,  771m,  774-775, 
775m,  796-798,  796m,  S00-S02, 
SI 2,  843-846,  S43m,  8714876,  885, 
914m,  917,  919-920,  930,  930m, 
932,  949-951,  950m,  953m,  955, 
996-997,  999,  1020,  1037,  1037m, 
1084m,  1091m,  1094-1096 
Nongovernmental  organizations,  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  U.N.,  499-505, 
499m.  500m,  501m-,  503m,  505m,  509, 
514-523 

Preparatory  Commission  of  the  U.N., 
1m,  3,  7,  61,  68,  68m,  70,  71m,  117- 
119,  117m,  119m,  120  m.  123-124, 
133m,  134,  140,  143,  145-146,  152, 
159m.  168,  179,  195m,  251m 

Executive  Committee  of  the,  117- 
119,  117m,  119m,  129m,  123-124, 
134,  165,  361,  462m,  715,  715m, 
727,  754m 

Interim  Committee  of  the,  71m 

Report,  61-62,  61m,  65,  65m,  6S,  6Sm, 
117m,  465,  1279m 

Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the 
United  Nations,  60-6S,  67m-,  68m, 
70-75,  77m,  78-79,  87-89,  91,  93- 
96, 101, 115-116 


United  Nations — Continued 
Privileges  and  Immunities,  etc. — Con. 
Draft  convention  by  Preparatory 
Commission,  comments  on, 
61-68,  68m,  70 

Draft  general  convention  on  priv¬ 
ileges  and  immunities,  68, 
68m,  70-74,  73m  ;  U.S.  reser¬ 
vations,  74,  74m;  resolution 
and  draft  convention,  74-75  ; 
discussion  of,  77-79,  91,  94- 
95,  97-98,  98m 

Interim  arrangement,  U.N.  pro¬ 
posal  for,  96,  9S-99,  99m 
Major  issues : 

Diplomatic  status  :  U.S.  view  on 
diplomatic  privileges  and 
immunities,  63-65,  70  ;  dip¬ 
lomatic  immunities  for 
members  of  the  Security 
Council,  question  of,  89, 
89m,  93-94 

Laisser-passer  for  U.N.  offi¬ 
cials,  98,  100-101,  100m, 
National  service  obligations, 
exemption  from,  64,  68,  72- 
73,  72m  ;  Soviet  reservation, 
115;  U.S.  reservation,  74, 
74m,  115-116 
Taxes : 

Tax  equalization  proposal, 
66-67,  66m,  73,  73m 
Tax  exemptions,  64,  66m,  67m, 
70,  72-73,  72m  ;  U.S.  res¬ 
ervation  concerning,  74, 
74  M. 

U.N.  passports,  question  of,  65, 
70,  75-76.  75m,  87-89 
Secretary  General,  26,  120-122,  124, 
152,  159-160,  198,  213m,  299,  307, 
309,  314,  323.  323m,  359,  375,  376m, 
379,  381,  3857i,  390.  392-393,  401, 
406-407.  410,  442,  445,  456m.  495m, 
500,  507-508,  531-533,  535,  618, 
632,  635,  665,  784,  952-953,  952m, 
961.  1030,  1042-1045,  1051.  1065, 
1070m,  1100,  1104-1105,  1337.  1343 
Election  of :  U.S.  slate,  139 ;  discus¬ 
sion  of  candidates  by  U.S.  dele¬ 
gation,  172-182 ;  Five-Power 
talks  on,  161-163,  166-169, 

183-184;  election  of  Trygve 
Lie,  184m,  333 
Security : 

Maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security,  8,  16-18,  126-127, 
127m,  190-191,  197,  200,  252m, 
255,  266,  279.  283,  285,  296m, 
308m,  310,  326,  342,  416,  552m, 
605,  610m,  614,  616,  652m,  693, 
700,  714-716,  834,  895.  912-913, 
915m,  918,  972m,  997m,  1003, 
1062,  1101-1102.  1109.  1112- 
1113,  1135,  1137,  1161-1162, 
1164 
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United  Nations — Continued 
Security — Continued 

Military  Staff  Committee.  See 
Military  Staff  Committee, 
supra. 

Permanent  international  security 
forces,  79S 

Security  forces  under  provisions  of 
Art.  43  of  the  U.N.  Charter, 
310.  446,  5S0,  687,  691,  693,  698- 
700,  755,  755m,  764—766,  770-771, 
780«.,  784-785,  915,  915n,  91S, 
931.  963,  977,  995.  997-99S, 
1006,  1009,  1013,  1031,  1042, 
1044,  1050/1,  1051,  1062,  1071, 
1092,  1101.  1109, 1162 

Security  system,  6S4.  755.  755m,  759- 
760,  785,  900,  918-919,  930-931, 
1114 

Regional  arrangements,  772,  7S0, 
799-SOO 

U.N.  forces  agreements,  develop¬ 
ment  of  U.S.  position  on,  718- 
721.  718m,  754V755,  759-760, 
764—766,  769—773,  769m,  779— 
780,  7S0n,  796-802,  796m.  S73. 
917-919,  918m,  930-932 ; 

Soviet  position,  874,  915, 

915m,  949 :  U.K.  proposals. 
917-919,  918m 

Security  Council.  1-2,  5m,  8-11,  10m, 

14m,  15,  21,  29,  31-32,  158m,  302, 

714-715,  904 

Atomic  Energy.  See  under  Atomic 
Energy,  supra. 

Committee  of  Experts,  20,  20m, 
1072 

Admission  of  new  states,  370- 
371,  370m.,  376-377,  376m, 

379-383,  382m,  383m,  3S4m, 
386,  3S6m,  450,  482 

Rules  of  procedure,  voting  in  the 
Security  Council,  251,  251m, 
253-254,  257,  260-272,  260m, 
261m,  265m,  26Sm,  274-2S0, 
274m,  282-289,  282m,  283m, 
290m.  291,  302,  318-321,  321m, 
322m,  334 

Decisions  of  the  Security  Council, 
legal  obligation  on  members  to 
carry  out,  297,  297m,  580,  605, 
610  m,  651 

Disarmament  and  Regulation  of 
Armaments.  See  under  Arma¬ 
ments  :  Regulation  of,  supra, 
and  under  Disarmament,  supra. 

Membership.  See  Committee  of  Ex¬ 
perts,  supra,  and  under  Mem¬ 
bership,  supra. 

Military  Staff  Committee.  See  Mili¬ 
tary  Staff  Committee,  supra. 

Nonpermanent  membership  on  the 
Security  Council  : 

Arab  delegation  slate,  222 

British  views  on,  216-217,  216m, 
221—222 

Canadian  views  on,  199-202 ; 
U.S.  comment,  202-204 


United  Nations — Continued 
Security  Council — ‘Continued 

Nonpermanent  membership  on  the 
Security  Council — Continued 
Election  of,  157-158,  157m,  191, 
226 

Five-Power  discussion  of,  146- 
149, 153-156 

U.S.  delegation  discussion  of, 
119-121,  123,  188,  190,  197- 
203,  214-215,  218-221 
U.S.  slate,  139,  146,  153,  156-157, 
181.  204,  214,  218.  225-226, 
225m,  229,  234,  238-239,  243, 
246 

President  of  the  Security  Council, 
324 

Rules  of  procedure  for  the  Security 
Council,  251-252,  251m,  253m, 
260m,  261-263,  262m,  270,  277, 
2S1,  2S3-2S5,  287.  290m,  297,  302, 
304-305,  316-319,  321-325,  321m, 
322m,  337,  340m,  348,  351,  353, 
372,  376,  386 

Security  forces.  See  under  Secu¬ 
rity,  supra. 

Strategic  area  mandates,  responsi¬ 
bility  for  (see  also  Trustee¬ 
ship  agreements  for  strategic 
areas  under  Trusteeship  sys¬ 
tem,  infra),  568,  571-573,  575, 
598,  675—676,  685—686,  691,  707 

Troops  in  foreign  territories.  See 
Troops  in  foreign  territories, 
infra. 

Trusteeships,  Security  Council  role 
in.  See  under  Trusteeship  sys¬ 
tem,  infra. 

Voting  in  the  Security  Council  (see 
also  Rules  of  procedure,  supra, 
and  Rules  of  procedure  under 
Committee  of  Experts,  supra), 
47.  251,  253m,  282,  289,  970, 
970m 

Amendment  to  rules  of  proce¬ 
dure,  Soviet  proposal  for, 
251-252,  251m,  265-267,  265m. 
271.  271m,  2S4,  286,  288 ;  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Australian  views  on. 
253-255,  274-277,  279,  282m, 
288,  34S-349 ;  Chinese  view 
of,  268 ;  U.S.  views  on  and 
discussion  of,  254-257,  264, 
267,  271-273,  2S0-281,  2S9- 
313,  290/1,  322m;  Committee 
of  Experts,  referral  to,  261- 
262,  265-271,  322m;  General 
Assembly  First  Committee 
subcommittee,  355-356;  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  First  Com¬ 
mittee  report,  356 ;  General 
Assembly  resolution,  356-357 
Committee  of  Five  Deputies 
(San  Francisco,  1945)  :  Min¬ 
utes  of  24th  meeting,  273  ; 
minutes  of  29t.h  meeting, 
264,  264m 
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United  Nations — Continued 
Security  Council — Continued 

Voting  in  Security  Council — Con. 
Dispute  vs.  Situation,  problem 
regarding  interpretation  of, 
251  n,  252,  252a,  254-257,  260, 
267-270,  276,  27S,  285-286, 
304-305,  321,  327 
Disputes : 

Abstention  from  voting  by  a 
party  to  a  dispute  under 
Art.  27(3),  252,  252m,  255- 
266,  26S-274,  276-279,  2S2- 
288,  282m,  303,  317,  319, 
321,  327-328,  335-336,  338 
Voluntary  abstention  without 
effect  of  veto,  328-329, 
328m,  331-335,  346,  349, 
412,  433^134,  434m,  437 
Four-Power  Statement,  June  7, 
1945  (also  referred  to  as  the 
San  Francisco  Declaration), 
251,  253,  253 n,  259m,  265, 
267-270,  267m,  272,  275,  284- 
285,  292m,  294-295,  297-300, 
302-306,  303m,  308,  317,  319, 
321,  323-324,  326-327,  334- 

335,  337-339,  344-346 
Procedural  matters  or  questions, 

voting  on,  259-260,  262-264, 
267-268,  275,  27S-279,  283- 
285,  297.  303-306,  303m,  321- 
322 ;  U.S.  proposals  for  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  treated  as  pro¬ 
cedural,  322-327,  331-333 
Substantive  matters  or  questions, 
259-260,  262,  264,  267-268, 
270,  275,  278,  28-4-287,  306, 

336,  338-339,  349 

Unanimity  rule,  286m,  290m,  297, 
299-301,  300m,  301m,  313,  315- 
316,  320-321.  336-338,  345, 

348,  351.  954,  970,  1062,  1069- 
1070,  1080,  1085 

Veto  by  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council,  ques¬ 
tion  of,  36m,  37,  12S-129, 
258,  263-264,  266,  268,  277, 
286-287,  289-292,  298-299, 

301m,  303,  332,  341-343,  345- 
346,  348-349,  351,  354;  U.S. 
position  on,  290,  290m,  293- 
297,  299-329  :  Australian  pro¬ 
posal  to  General  Assembly, 
289-292,  292m,  298,  306,  312, 
320,  340m,  343,  350;  Cuban 
proposal  to  call  General  Con¬ 
ference  of  United  Nations 
members,  2S9,  289m,  292, 

292m,,  298m,  312,  314,  320, 
343,  356;  U.S.  position  re¬ 
garding  Australian  and  Cu¬ 
ban  proposals,  329-340,  344, 

349,  352 ;  General  Assembly 
First  Committee  report,  356  ; 
General  Assembly  resolution, 
356-357,  1095,  1095m 


United  Nations — Continued 

Security  Council — Continued 
Voting  in  Security  Council — Con. 
Veto  by  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council — Con¬ 
tinued 

Admission  of  new  states,  299, 
307,  309,  314,  402,  409,  421, 
424,  426,  428,  433,  435- 
439,  441-442,  444,  447- 

454,  457,  459,  490,  494 
Atomic  Energy,  318,  322,  721- 
722,  744,  748,  799,  804,  810, 
825,  839,  845,  S52,  863-864, 
S73,  887,  891,  894,  908,  922, 
924,  942,  957,  979-9S0, 1008, 
1029,  1096-1098 

Disarmament,  1063m,  1069- 

1070,  1072,  1079-1080, 

1085m,  10S7-108S,  1091, 

1097-1098,  1109 
Strategic  area  mandates,  564, 
568,  572-573,  575,  596,  669, 
671,  680-681,  686 
Voting  procedure  under  Art.  27 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Four-Power 
Statement  of  June  7,  1.9)5, 
U.S.  policy  regarding  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to,  251-357 
passim 

Yalta  voting  formula,  254,  254m, 
268,  276,  297,  300m,  303,  306, 
318,  320,  326-327,  336-338, 
344 

Specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations,  499,  507,  507m,  514,  519, 
523;  U.S.  participation  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  intergovernmental 
agencies  related  to  the  United 
Nations  (the  specialized  agen¬ 
cies),  524 

Troops  in  foreign  territories,  Soviet 
proposal  for  reports  on  : 

General  Assembly  (see  also  under 
General  Assembly :  Commit¬ 
tees:  First  Committee),  953m, 
973,  1013,  1019,  1030,  1030m, 
1032-1033,  1037,  1037m,  1039- 
1041,  1051m,  1052m,  1055,  1058, 
1067,  1067m,  1071,  1073;  Argen¬ 
tine  resolution,  1068,  1068m; 
Egyptian  resolution,  1068, 
1068m;  French  position,  1066- 
1067 ;  General  Assembly  resolu¬ 
tion,  1099,  1099m;  U.K.  posi¬ 
tion,  961-963,  1012-1014,  1020, 
1031-1033,  1039-1042,  1044- 

1045,  1048-1051,  1048m,  1050m, 
1053,  1055-1056,  1059-1060, 

1060m,  1061m,  1066-106S,  1067m, 
1081,  IOSIm;  U.S.  position,  953- 
954,  953m,  960-961,  961m,  962m, 
967-969,  971-972,  971m,  972m, 
975m,  977,  1006,  1012-1016, 

1019-1020,  1037-1050,  1037m, 
1050m,  1053-1060,  1067m,  1081 
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United  Nations — Continued 
Troops  in  foreign  territories,  etc. — 
Continued 

Security  Council,  892-895,  893m, 
906m,  973 ;  views  on  l>y  China, 
899;  France,  898;  U.K.,  894- 
896;  U.S.,  894-897,  905-906 
Trusteeship  Council,  23-25,  30-32, 
120,  135,  144,  188-189,  197-199, 
206,  221-222,  234,  238,  241,  243- 
247,  247 n,  249,  250m,  545,  550,  555, 
560,  572-573,  579-581,  586,  5S8, 
595,  597,  599-606,  608-609,  624, 
629,  633,  641,  645,  647-651,  654- 
655,  659-661,  664-667,  669,  677, 
690,  694,  694m,  696-697,  699-701. 
703-704,  706-708,  714 ;  U.S.  slate 
for  elections  to,  189,  194,  215-216, 
242-243,  245,  247,  249-250,  250n 
Trusteeship  system,  establishment  of 
an  international  ( see  also  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly :  Committees : 
Fourth,  supra,  and  Trusteeship 
Council,  supra),  47,  131-132,  544- 
711  passim 

General  Assembly  role,  573-574, 
576,  578-581,  5S6,  588,  591-592, 
594-596,  598-599,  601,  604,  608, 
612,  614-615,  617-620,  625, 

625m,  62S-630,  634-640,  640m, 
643-646,  64S-654,  653m,  657, 
665-672,  675,  677,  681,  686,  692, 
699-701,  703,  706,  70S 
Issues,  problems,  questions  raised 
in  establishment  of : 
Annexation  of  mandates  or  ex¬ 
enemy  territory,  637-63S, 
657-658,  661-662,  6S6,  688- 
689,  690,  691 

Aviation  rights,  600,  630-631, 
642-643,  647,  655-656 
Conquest,  right  of,  575-576,  680 
Consultations  regarding  terms  of 
trusteeship  agreements,  576- 
578,  589,  593-594,  596-598, 
602,  611,  617,  619,  625,  628- 
629,  634,  636,  640,  652,  671- 
672,  701-7C2,  704,  706 
Italian  colonies,  disposition  of, 

544- 546,  571,  690,  698,  703- 
704 

Korea,  status  of,  544-546,  548; 
agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
for  four-power  trusteeship, 
545,  1131 

Mandated  territories,  transfer  of, 

545- 546,  545m,  548-550 
Military  establishments  in  trust 

territories,  690-692,  698-700, 
699m,  707 

Monopolies  in  trust  territories, 
602-607,  639-642,  6-15-648, 

650,  655,  659-661,  663-664, 
663m,  677-678,  67S«,  683,  693- 
694,  693m,  (!94n 


United  Nations — Continued 
Trusteeship  system,  etc. — Con. 

Issues,  problems,  etc. — Con. 

Most-favored-nation  vs.  national 
treatment,  688 

Nonstrategic  (ordinary)  trustee¬ 
ships,  552,  552 n,  573,  681, 
687,  691-693,  699m 

Reservation  of  legal  rights  under 
existing  treaties,  576-577, 
589,  630 

“States  directly  concerned,”  546, 
549-550,  554-558,  560m,  561- 
569,  562m,  566m,  571-578, 

579m,  589-591,  593-598,  610- 
611,  614-620,  625-626,  625m, 
628,  629m,  630,  632,  634-636. 
638-640,  644,  649,  651-655, 
666-671,  675-677,  681,  6S5- 

686,  690—691,  697—698,  697m, 
700-708,  IQln,  705m,  707m 

Strategic  area  trusteeships,  544- 
545,  552,  552m,  568,  571,  573, 
575,  609,  611,  623-624,  637- 
638,  662,  674-675,  681,  683, 

687,  691,  693 

Pacific  Islands  ( see  also  under 
Trusteeship  agreements  for 
strategic  areas,  infra),  civil  ad¬ 
ministration  for  certain  U.S. 
controlled,  695-696,  695m;  de 
facto  possession  of  certain,  691 

Security  Council  role  ( see  also  vot¬ 
ing  by  permanent  members : 
Strategic  area  mandates  under 
Security  Council,  supra),  597, 
605,  617,  627,  654,  667,  690-691, 
701 

Trusteeship  agreements,  560,  653, 
653m  ;  form  of,  547-548 ;  effect 
on  U.S.  conventions  with  man¬ 
datory  powers,  671-674 

Trusteeship  agreements  for  non¬ 
strategic  areas,  125,  193-194, 
242-245,  247m,  250m 

Australian  proposals  for  trustee¬ 
ship  over  mandated  territory 
in  New  Guinea,  613-614, 
613m,  621m,  622,  629m,  631m, 
640,  640m,  656,  678m,  679,  679m, 
680-681,  690,  696,  696m,  697m, 
705m 

Belgian  proposals  for  trusteeship 
over  mandated  territory  of 
Ruanda-Urundi,  566-567, 
566m,  570,  576-577,  579m, 

601m,  602-603,  603m,  625, 

625m,  629m,  630,  659m,  678m 

French  proposals  for  trusteeship 
over  mandated  territories  of 
French  Cameroons  and 
French  Togoland,  550,  579m, 
601m,  602,  603m,  629m,  631m, 
642,  650-651,  650m,  659m,  678m 
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United  Nations — 'Continued 
Trusteeship  system,  etc.— Con. 

Trusteeship  agreements  for  non- 
strategic  areas — Continued 
New  Zealand  proposals  for  trust¬ 
eeship  over  mandated  terri¬ 
tory  of  Western  Samoa,  609- 
612,  610n,  616,  616m,  622,  629m, 
631m,  652,  652)i,  657-658,  657m, 
659n,  663,  663m,  676,  678m,  687, 
690,  693m,  696,  699m 
United  Kingdom  proposals  for 
trusteeship  over  mandated 
territories  of  British  Came- 
roons,  British  Togoland,  and 
Tanganyika,  U.S.  discussion 
of,  553m,  556,  561,  561m,  565- 
567,  565m,  570,  576-577;  U.S. 
reply,  577-595 ;  London  dis¬ 
cussions,  595-603,  601m,  603m  ; 
draft  agreement  for  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  604-609,  604m,  608m, 
610m,  612-613,  616-617,  620- 
621,  626-632,  632m,  634-636, 
638-651,  656-657,  659-661, 

663-664,  663m,  677 
Trusteeship  agreements  for  stra¬ 
tegic  areas  ( see  also  under 
Security  Council,  supra),  247. 
250,  311, 1110 

Pacific  islands  detached  from 
Japan  (Bonins,  Volcano,  Izu, 
Marcus,  Ryuk.vus  including 
Okinawa,  Kuriles),  546-547, 
571-575,  597,  617,  623,  626- 
627,  626m,  674,  679-680.  689- 
690,  1110,  1114,  1117,  1177 
Pacific  islands  under  mandate  to 
Japan  (Carolines,  Marianas, 
Marshalls),  544-547,  551-552, 
551m,  558,  562,  566-568,  566m, 
570-571,  573-576,  589-590, 

597,  617,  637-638,  657-658. 
660-662,  673m,  674-675,  679, 
1110, 1114,  1117,  1172, 1177 
President  Truman’s  press  confer¬ 
ence,  Jan.  15,  551,  558 
President  Truman’s  Declaration 
of  Nov.  6  proposing  a  stra¬ 
tegic  area  trusteeship  with 
the  U.S.  as  administering 
authority  for  the  Pacific  is¬ 
lands  formerly  under  man¬ 
date  to  Japan  and  certain 
other  islands  detached  from 
Japan,  674-675,  1110 ;  re¬ 
actions  of.  Australians,  681 ; 
British,  678m,  703,  711 ;  Phil¬ 
ippines,  684 ;  Soviets,  679- 
682,  685-686,  690-692,  701, 
710-711 

U.S.  draft  agreement  for  strategic 
trusteeship,  622-624,  622m, 

626-628,  626m,  627m,  675m,  6S2, 
683m,  684-689,  692-693 


United  Nations — Continued 
Trusteeship  system,  etc. — Con. 

U.S.  Group  on  Trusteeship,  554, 
644m 

U.S.  participation  in  trust  ter¬ 
ritories  other  than  Pacific, 
Korea,  and  Italian  colonies, 
proposed  policy  regarding,  544— 
546 

U.S.  representation  at  the  United 
Nations,  1-7,  1m,  2m,  3m,  5m,  12- 
14,  12m,  20,  23-26,  28-33,  34-35, 
34m,  37-45 

United  Nations  Charter,  1m,  16,  22,  43, 
51-52,  56-57,  60-61,  63,  72-73,  73m, 
88.  97,  117.  117m,  121,  126-133,  149, 
157,  162,  179,  189-190,  192-193,  197, 
200-202,  214,  251m,  252,  254-260, 
254m,  256m,  263,  265,  267m,  271-272, 
274m,  276,  279-280,  282-284,  289, 
289m,  291,  292m.  294-295,  297-299, 
297m,  298m,  301-302,  304,  306-307, 
309-311.  313-315,  321,  327-329,  332- 
333,  335-336,  338,  343-345,  349,  351, 
854,  357.  357m,  360-361,  375,  376m, 
377,  394,  399,  407,  410,  414,  419,  421- 
422,  424,  430-433,  435,  442-445.  447, 
451-454,  467,  477,  504,  505m,  507m, 
525-527,  525m,  530,  555,  559,  559m, 
566m,  572,  574,  577,  579,  585-587, 
596,  598,  600,  605,  609,  610m,  611, 
615-616,  620,  622-623,  632,  640,  643- 
644,  647,  652m,  666,  66S-G71,  673,  675, 
680.  682,  686,  688,  691,  701m,  706, 
714-716,  71S,  721,  729,  733,  747,  759, 
772.  798-801,  833-S34,  S34»,  839,  852, 
876,  895,  89S-899,  901,  903,  913, 
915m,  918.  922-924,  931,  950,  952, 
954,  970.  975,  979,  984,  997m,  1006, 
100S,  1026,  1029,  1062,  1068,  1068m, 
1075,  1080  1095,  1101,  1109-1110, 
1120,  1124,  1126,  1128,  1162,  1166, 
1169,  1193.  1214-1215,  1279,  1279m, 
1493 :  amendment  of,  questions  re¬ 
garding,  299,  307,  309-312,  314,  316, 
320,  336,  341,  344,  346 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and 
Agriculture,  191/3,  1372 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter¬ 
national  Organization  (San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Conference,  191/5),  In,  8,  56, 
58,  63.  117,  253m,  321,  330,  337,  341, 
344,  430.  521,  525,  532,  714,  714m, 
844m,  876,  956,  956m 

United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNES 
CO),  495,  507m,  511-513 
United  Nations  Liaison  Committee,  15m, 
21-22.  26,  36,  36m,  188m,  289m,  371- 
372,  371m 

United  Nations  Monetary  and  Financial 
Conference,  July  191/1/.  Soe  Bretton 
Woods  Conference. 
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United  Nations  Participation  Act  of 
Dec.  19,  191/5,  1-2,  In,  2 n,  23,  25,  29, 
31-32,  44-45,  49-50,  953 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration  (UNRRA),  77, 
445,  470,  495,  507,  530,  1350,  1391, 
1398,  1422,  1437,  1440,  1448 

UNRRA  Council,  322,  1440 

U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  international  relief 
activities  through  UNRRA,  1446— 
1447 

United  States : 

Antarctic  Service  Expedition  of  1939- 
1.91/1.  See  under  Antarctica. 

Armaments  and  collective  security, 
U.S.  policy  at  the  United  Nations 
with  respect  to  (see  also  United 
Nations:  Armaments),  712-1109 
passim 

Atomic  Energy : 

Arrangements  with  Belgium  regard¬ 
ing  uranium  ores  in  the  Beligan 
Congo,  question  of  disclosure  of, 
1233-1234,  1234%,  1237-1238, 

1243-1244,  1244%, 1247-1248 
Atomic  bomb  test  on  Bikini  atoll, 
789,  789%,  964, 1203-1 204, 1203%, 
1204%,  1217-1218,  1218%,  1248- 
1249,  1249% 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  743, 
782,  907-908,  929,  1253-1254, 
1259 

Chalk  river  project  in  Canada,  1228, 
1245 

Combined  Development  Trust,  964- 
966,  965%,  1205%,  1209-1212, 
1215,  1218,  1220,  1222-1229, 
1223%,  1226%,  1235,  1239,  1245- 
1246,  1253-1257 

Combined  Policy  Committee,  964— 
965,  1204-1205.  1205%,  1207- 
1215,  1215%,  121S-1233,  1223%, 
1225%,  1235-1236,  1238,  1238%, 
1242-1245,  1242%,  1250-1252, 
1254,  1256-1257,  1257% 

Foreign  policy  aspects  of  United 
States  development  of,  1197- 
1259  passim 

McMahon  Bill,  783,  783%,  S70,  872, 
881,  965,  1253,  1257,  1259 
Manhattan  Engineer  District,  735%, 
736%,,  738,  738%.  751%,  807%, 
812%,  877.  920.  964-966.  964%, 
1197,  1197%,  1200,  1207,  1223, 
1228%,  1237-1240 
May-Johnson  Bill,  1202 
Memorandum  of  Nov.  16,  191/5, 
joint  British-Canadian-Ameri- 
can,  regarding  continued  co¬ 
operation  in  field  Of  atomic 
energy,  1205,  1205%,  1208, 

1215,  1218-1219,  1230-1232, 

1232%,  1234-1236,  1234%,  1244, 
1252,  1259 


United  States — Continued 
Atomic  Energy — Continued 
Memorandum  of  Intention  signed 
by  Gen.  Groves  and  Sir  John 
Anderson,  Nov.  16,  191/5,  1232, 
1232%,  1234-1236,  1235%,  1251 
Patents,  wartime  arrangements  for, 
1210,  1210% 

Plutonium  piles,  1216,  1240 
Quebec  Agreements,  revision  of. 
1204-1207 ;  draft  memoranda 
of  agreement,  1208-1213 ;  dis¬ 
cussion  by  Combined  Policy 
Committee,  1213-1215 ;  British 
comments  on,  1218-1223,  1229- 
1231 

Thorium,  1209-1212,  1220-1224, 

1254 

U.S.-U.K.  cooperation,  negotiations 
with  respect  to  the  continuation 
of  cooperation,  735,  735%,  783, 
1207-1208,  1207%;  statement  by 
British  Ambassador  regarding 
British  intention  to  set  up 
atomic  research  establishment 
in  the  U.K.,  1215-1216;  British 
position  on  allocation  of  raw 
materials,  1225-1226, 1228;  U.S. 
position,  1226,  1228 ;  discussion 
by  Combined  Policy  Commit¬ 
tee,  1228-1229 ;  Attlee- Truman 
exchanges,  1231-1232,  1235- 

1237,  1249-1253,  1259 
Uranium,  1209-1212,  1217,  1220- 
1227,  1233,  1234%,  1239-1241, 
1245,  1247-1248,  1254 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  1452-1455, 
1452%,  1453%,  1461-1462,  1490 
Constitution.  33,  69-70,  74%,  109,  313, 
543,  1125,  1140 

Executive  Committee  on  Economic 
Foreign  Policy  (ECEFP),  1183- 
1184,  1183%,  1260-1261,  1283%, 
1306,  1328%,  1330,  1330%,  1332, 
1336,  1367%,  1370-1374 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
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